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BOOKS PUBLISHED BY CHARLES SCRIBNER & CO. 


HISTORY Om THE APOSTOLIC CHURCH, 
WITH A GENERAL INTRODUCTION TO CHURCH HISTORY. 

BY TITS REV. PHILIP SCHAFF, D. D. 

1 vol Svo., TOO page*. Price $8.15. 

“We believe it to be the most thorough and complete work on the Chnrch of the first 
century, which has ever been published in the English language. We do not except 
from this remark Neander's celebrated 1 History of the Planting and Training of the 
Christian Church by the Apostles.’ ’’—Philadelphia Preebyterian. 

“A luminous and truly philosophical chnrch history. The author shows himself a 
thorough master of his subject, capable alike of dealing in minute details without being 
tedious, and of illustrating great principles without being unduly abstract. He never 
leaves us for a moment in doubt In respect to his meaning, but throws every statement 
into brood sunlight. It is certainly a remarkable work, and must be the product of a re¬ 
markable mind .’’—Puritan Recorder. 

14 This book is eminently scholarlike and learned, fall of matter, not of crude materials 
crammed together for the nonce by labor-saving tricks, but of various and well-digested 
knowledge, the result of systematic training and long-continued study. Besides evidence 
of solid learning which the book contains, it bears impress of an original and vigorous 
mind, not only in the dear and lively mode of representation, but also In the large and 
elevated views presented, the superiority to mere empirical minuteness, and the constant 
evidence afforded that the author’s eye commands, and is accustomed to command, the 
whole field at a glance, as well as to survey more doeely its minuter subdivisions. In 
point of style, and indeed of literary execution generally, there is no Church History in 
German known to us, excepting that of Hase, that deserves to be compared with that 
before mb."— Princeton Retie to. 

M The work bean upon it the marks of true learning, and independent, vigorous 
thought, from the first page to the last It is a model of historical order and clearness.’* 
—Bibliotheca Sacra and Am. Bible Repoeitory,fjr Oct. 1852, and for Jan 1858. 

“ We have now before us a volume of a truly scientific work produced on our own soil 
but by a German scholar. It 1 ns this great advantage over the richest works of the kind 
In Europe, that the author combines the painstaking accuracy and scientific Insight of 
the German, with the practical religious life of the American mind.”—Method let Quar¬ 
terly Review. 

u We predict for this work great success, not only in this country, which may in some 
degree claim it, but in Europe, not excluding the Fatherland of Its author. Dr. Bchoff 
presents to us discussions on the numerous and momentous subjects, of which the out- 
lings have been given, marked with great ability, sound judgment, elevated piety, exten¬ 
sive research, and genuine Catholicism. We think that our common Christianity, in the 
-various evangelical forms in which it is found, will bring no charge of heresy, utter no 
complaint, and manifest no disappointment It strikes us that it would be exceedingly 
difficult to write a book of this kind, we mean an honest book, as we are satisfied this la, 
that would embrace so much that all Christians regard as true, and at the same time so 
little from which there might be dissent From the first page to the last we admire the 
soundness, we may say orthodoxy of the writer. The literary execution of this work is 
admirable .”—Evangelical Review. 

“ This book is one of the best compendiums extant, of church history. It is thoroughly 
Christian, its arrangement clear, its stylo lively and attractive, and it contains notioes of 
Jie most recent German and other opinions on every question as it rises .”—Edinburgh 
Review, for January , 1858. 

44 This is the first learned theological work, in German, composed In the United States, 
and undoubtedly the best published on that subject in that country. I hail the work in 
both jvspects as the harbinger of a great and glorious future. It is worthy of a German 
scholar, of a disciple of Neander, (to whom the work is dedicated,) a citizen of the United 
States, and of a believing and free Christian and Protestant; it stands on German ground, 
bat it is none the less original for that”— Dr. Bunsen'e Hyppolytue. 

Copies sent bp Mail, post paid, on receipt of price. 
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REV. RR. P. SCRAPE'S 

HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 
Comprising the First Three Centuries, from the Birth of Christ to the 
Reign of Constantine the Great, A. D. 1—311. 1 voL 8vo. $3 75. 

“ Dr. Schaff possesses a true Teutonic erudition, which he expresses in the best Anglo* 
Saxon clearness, and with a Celtic vivacity and effect."— Methodist Quarterly Review. 

“ This volume seems to us to have all the merits of the author's previous publications, 
which are too well known to need description here, and which have placed him in the 
first rank of contemporary writers on Church History, not only in this country, but jn 
Germany and England.”— Princeton Review. 

“ Dr. Schaff bits written a perspicuous, animated, often eloquent, and always trust¬ 
worthy narrative. This is high praise when we look at the deQpienciea of the best of 
the current works in this department”— Revo Englander. 

“The North American Review says:—With this book we are greatly pleased. At 
the commencement of each section, a list of authorities for its contents is given, and 
from the sources thus indicated, the author furnishes a free and graceful narrative of 

what is properly embraced under each title..The work is equally 

well adapted to the needs of the students and the edification of the general reader. * 
“A familiar acquaintance with the sources of historical knowledge, a mature judg¬ 
ment, a sound, nervous logic, and a lively Imagination, pervaded by the energy and 
warmth of a living faith, and a glowing heart, are all brought to bear upon this work” 
—Mercersburg Review. 

“Tliisvol. furnishes proof that Church History can bo presented in away which 
shall not only instruct, but interest and edify. The reader is drawn along from section 
to section, and from chapter to chapter, by the natural and necessary succession' of 
subjects, and charmed on every page, by the clear, concise and vigorous style. If any 
excellence belonging to it impresses us above another, it is its admirable adaptation as 
a text book in Church History;—we shall be greatly mistaken if it does not as such take 
its place permanently or extensively in the seminaries of our land.**— The Guardian , 
(Rev. II. Rarbaugh.) 

“ This volume, whether as a book for general reading or as a text-boek for students^ 
is one of the best—perhaps we ought to say the very best—with which we are acquainted, 
on the eventful periods it embraces.”— New York Examiner. 

“No one can doubt the author's qualifications, both intellectual and religious, for a 
historian of the Christian Church. He writes under the responsibilities of a Christian 
conscience, and with the enthusiasm of a Christian heart”— Christian Mirror. 

“ Ministers, theological students, and lovers of Church history will prize this book 
for its clear, perspicuous style, and catholic and liberal spirit”— American Presbyterian. 

“It combines, in a happy manner, the thoroughness and accuracy of the German 
erilic with the practical spirit of the American teacher. The style is scholarly, yet 
clear and animated, the descriptions are brief and bold, the generalizations philosophlo, 
vet not obscure or needlessly abstruse,”-*- Central Christian Herald. 

“This history Is a noble monument to the genius and learning of its distinguished 
author. It is genial, truthful, transparent, and animated with a soul whose sympathies 
throb in unison with the great and good of all ages ."—Lutheran Observer. 

Copies sent hr Mail, post paid, on r.eceipt of price. 
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PREFACE TO THE AMERICAN EDITION. 


\ 

THE BIBLE. 

The Bible is the book of life, written for the instruction and edification of all ages and 
nations. No man who has felt its divine beauty and power, would exchange this ond volume 
for all the literature of the world. Eternity alone can unfold the extent of its influence for good. 
The Bible, like the person and work of our Saviour, is theanthropic in its character and aim. 
The eternal personal Word of God “ was made flesh,” and the whole fulness of the Godhead 
and of sinless manhood were united in one person forever. So the spoken word of God may 
be said to have become flesh in the Bible. It is therefore all divine, and yet all human, from 
beginning to end. Through the veil of the letter we behold the glory of the eternal truth of 
God. The divine and human in the Bible sustain a similar relation to each other, afe in the 
person of Christ: they are unmixed, yet inseparably united, and constitute but one life, which 
kindles life in the heart of the believer. 

Viewed merely as a human or literary production, the Bible is a marvellous book, and 
without a rival. All the libraries of theology, philosophy, history, antiquities, poetry, law 
and policy would, not furnish material enough for so rich a treasure of the choicest gems of 
human genius, wisdom, and experience. It embraces works of about forty authors, repre¬ 
senting the extremes of society, from the throne of the king to the boat of the fisherman; it 
was written during a long period of sixteen centuries^ on the banks of the Nile, in the desert 
of Arabia, in the land of promise, in Asia Minor, in classical Greece, and in imperial Rome; 
it commences with the creation and ends with the final glorification, after describing all the 
intervening stages in the revelation of God and the spiritual development of man; it uses all 
forms of literary composition; it rises to the highest heights and descends to the lowest depths 
of humanity; it measures all states and conditions of life; it is acquainted with every grief 
and every woe; it touches every chord of sympathy; it contains the spiritual biography of 
every human heart; it is suited to every class of society, and can be read with the same in¬ 
terest and profit by the king and the beggar, by the philosopher and the child; it is as uni¬ 
versal as the race, and reaches beyond the limits of time into the boundless regions of eternity. 
Even this matchless combination of human excellencies points to its divine character and 
origin, as the absolute perfection of Christ’s humanity is an evidence of His divinity. 

But the Bible is first and last a book of religion. It presents the only true, universal, and 
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absolute religion of God, both in its preparatory process or growth under the dispensation ol 
the law and the promise, and in its completion under the dispensation of the gospel, a religion 
which is intended ultimately to absorb all the other religions of the world. It speaks to us as 
immortal beings on the highest, noblest, and most important themes which can challenge our 
attention, and with an authority that is absolutely irresistible and overwhelming. It can 
instruct, edify, warn, terrify, appease, cheer, and encourage as no other book. It seizes man 
in the hidden depths of his intellectual and moral constitution, and goes to the quick of the 
soul, to that mysterious point where it is connected with the unseen world and with the great 
Father of spirits. It acts like an all-penetrating and all-transforming leaven upon every fac¬ 
ulty of the mind and every emotion of the heart. It enriches the memory; it elevates the 
reason; it enlivens the imagination; it directs the judgment; it moves the affections; it con¬ 
trols the passions; it quickens the conscience; it strengthens the will; it kindles the sacred 
flame of faith, hope, and charity; it purifies, ennobles, sanctified the whole man, and brings him 
into living union with God. It can not only enlighten, reform, and improve, but regenerate 
and create anew, and produce effects which lie far beyond the power of human genius. It 
has light for the blind, strength for the weak, food for the hungry, drink for the thirsty; it 
has a counsel in precept or example for every relation in life, a comfort, for every sorrow, a 
balm for every wound. Of all the books in the world, the Bible is the only one of which we 
never tire, but which we admire and love more and more in proportion as’we use it. Like 
the diamond, it casts its lustre in every direction; like a torch, the more it is shaken, the 
more it shines; like a healing herb, the harder it is pressed, the sweeter is its fragrance. 

What an unspeakable blessing, that this inexhaustible treasure of divine truth and comfort 
is now accessible, without material alteration, to almost every nation on earth in its own 
tongue, and, in Protestant countries at least, even to the humblest man and woman that can 
read I Nevertheless we welcome every new attempt to open the meaning of this book of 
books, which is plain enough to a child, and yet deep enough for the profoundest philosopher 
and the most comprehensive scholar. 


EPOCHS OF EXEGESIS. 

The Bible—and this is one of the many arguments for its divine character—has given rise 
to a greater number of discourses, essays, and commentaries, than any other book or class of 
books; and yet it is now as far from being exhausted as ever. The strongest and noblest 
minds, fathers, schoolmen, reformers, and modem critics and scholars of every nation of Chris¬ 
tendom, have labored in these mines and brought forth precious ore, and yet they are as rich 

ever, and hold out the same inducements of plentiful reward to new miners. The long line 
of commentators will never break off until faith shall be turned into vision, and the church 
militant transformed into the church triumphant in heaven. 

Biblical exegesis, like every other branch of theological science, has its creative epochs and 
classical periods, followed by periods of comparative rest, when the results gained by the pro¬ 
ductive labor of the preceding generation are quietly digested and appropriated to the life 
of the church. 

There are especially three such classical periods: the patristic, the reformatory, and the 
modem. The exegesis of the fathers, with the great names of Chrysostom and Theodoret of 
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the Greek, and Jerome and Augustine of the Latin Church, is essentially Catholic; the 
exegesis of the reformers, as laid down in the immortal biblical works of Luther and Melanch- 
thon, Zwingli and (Ecolampadius, Calvin and Beza, is Protestant; the modem exegesis of 
Germany, England, and America, may be called, in its best form and ruling spirit, Evangelical 
Catholic. It includes, however, a large variety of theological schools, as represented in the 
commentaries of Olshausen and Tholuck, Lucke and Bleek, Hengstenberg and Delitzsch, 
Ewald and Hupfeld, de Wette and Meyer, Lange and 8tier, Alford and Ellicott, Stuart and 
Robinson, Hodge and Alexander, and many others still working with distinguished success. 
The modern Adglo-German exegesis is less dogmatical, confessional, and polemical than either 
of its predecessors, but more critical, free, and liberal, more thorough and accurate in all that 
pertains to philological and antiquarian research; and while it thankfully makes use of the 
labors of the fathers and reformers, it seems to open the avenue for new developments in the 
ever-expanding and deepening history of Christ’s kingdom on earth. 

The patristic exegesis is, to a large extent, the result of a victorious conflict of ancient 
Christianity with Ebionism, Gnosticism, Arianism, Pelagianism, and other radical heresies, 
which roused and stimulated the fathers to a vigorous investigation and defence of the truth as 
laid down in the Scriptures and believed by the Church. The exegesis of the reformers bears 
on every page the marks of the gigantic war with Romanism and its traditions of men. So 
the modern evangelical theology of Germany has grown up amidst the changing fortunes of 
a more than thirty years’ war of Christianity with Rationalism and Pantheism. The future 
historian will represent this intellectual and spiritual conflict, which is not yet concluded, as 
one of the most important and interesting chapters in history, and as one of the most bril¬ 
liant victories of faith over unbelief of Christian truth over anti-Christian error. The German 
mind has never, since the Reformation, developed a more intense and persevering activity, 
both for and against the gospel, than in this period, and if it should fully overcome the 
modem and most powerful attacks upon Christianity, it will achieve as important a work as 
the Reformation of the sixteenth century. Former generations have studied the Bible with 
as much and perhaps more zeal, earnestness, and singleness of purpose, than the present But 
never before has it been subjected to such thorough and extensive critical, philological, histori¬ 
cal, and antiquarian, as well as theological investigation and research. Never before has it 
been assailed and defended with more learning, acumen, and perseverance. Never before has 
the critical apparatus been so ample or so easy of access * the most ancient manuscripts of the 
Bible having been newly discovered, as the Codex Sinai ticus, or more carefully compared and 
published (some of them in fac-simile), as the Codex Sinaiticus, Vaticanus, Alexandrinus, 
Ephraemi Syri, and the discoveries and researches of travellers, antiquarians, historians, and 
chronologers being made tributary to the science of the Book of books. No age has been so 
productive in commentaries on almost every part of the sacred canon, but more particularly 
on the Gospels, the Life of Christ, and the Epistles of the New Testament. It is very difficult 
to keep up with the progress of the German press in this department. One commentary fol¬ 
lows another in rapid succession, and the best of them are constantly reappearing in new and 
improved editions, which render the old ones useless for critical purposes. Still the intense 
productivity of this period must sooner or later be exhausted, and give way to the more quiet 
activity of reproduction and application.* 

• Even Dr. Word*worth, who is disposed to Qnd in the old Catholic and modern Anglican fathers the beginning 
and the end of exegetlool knowledge and wisdom, feels oonstrained to admit (in- the Preface to his Commentary on 
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The time has now arrived for the preparation of a comprehensive theological commentary 
which shall satisfy all the theoretical and practical demands of the evangelical ministry of the 
present generation, and serve as a complete exegetical library for constant reference: a com¬ 
mentary learned, yet popular, orthodox and sound, yet unsectarian, liberal and truly catholic 
in spirit and aim; combining with original research the most valuable results of the exegetical 
labors of the past and the present, and making them available for the practical use of minis¬ 
ters and the general good of the church. Such a commentary can be sucesaftilly wrought out 
only at such a fruitful period of Biblical research as the present, and by an association of ex¬ 
perienced divines equally distinguished for ripe scholarship and sound piety, and fully com¬ 
petent to act as mediators between the severe science of the professorial chair and the practical 
duties of the pastoral office. 


LANGE’S COMMENTARY. 

Such a commentary is the Bvbehosrk of Dr. Lange, assisted by a number of distinguished 
evangelical divines and pulpit orators of Germany, Switzerland, and Holland. 41 This work 
was commenced in 1857, at the suggestion of the publishers, Velhagen and Elasing, in Biele¬ 
feld, Prussia, on a plan similar to that of Starke’s Synopsis, which appeared a hundred yean 
ago, and has since been highly prized by ministers and theological students as a rich store¬ 
house of exegetical and homiletical learning, but which is now very rare, and to a large 
extent antiquated.! 

It is to embrace gradually the whole Old and New Testament. The Rev. Dr. John P. 
Lange, professor of evangelical theology in the University of Bonn, assumed the general 
editorial supervision; maturing the plan and preparing several parts himself^(Mattbew, Mark, 
John, Romans, and Genesis), selecting the assistants and assigning to them their share in the 
work. It is a very laborious and comprehensive undertaking, which requires a variety of 
talents, and many years of united labor. It is the greatest literary enterprise of the kind 
undertaken in the present century. Herzog’s Theological Encyclopedia, of which the eight- 

tbe N. T. f p. v.): “ Indeed it must be confessed, with thankfulness to the Divine Author of the Scripture, that the 
present ago enjoys, in certain respects, greater privileges for the due understanding of Holy Writ than were ever con¬ 
ferred by Almighty God on any preceding generation since the revival of letters.” And he is candid enough to ad¬ 
mit, also (on p. vi.), “ that the palm for industry in this sacred field is especially due to another nation. The Masorltes 
of the New Testament are from Germany.” 

• The full German title of this work is : Thioloqisch-bomiletischm Bibelwxrk. Die HeUige Schrift Alien und 
Beuen Testament* mit Rucbsicht auf da* theologisch-homUetieche Bedurfniss dee paetoralen Ami*s in Verbindung 
mit namhaflen eeangeliechen Theoiogm bearbeitet und Kerausgegeben con J. P. Langb. Bielefeld. Verlag von Vel¬ 
hagen und Kissing, 1867 ff. 

t Synopsis Bibliotheca Exeobtica in Novum Testambntum. Kurtgefasster Aussug der gr&ndlichsten und 
nutebarsten Aueiegungen liber all* Bucher Keuen Testament*. In TabeUen, Erkldrungen , Anmerkungen und Nutsan- 
utendungen, mit Zusiehung dee Grundteoctes, undjleietiger Arfuhrung der ddbey gebrauchten Bucher , sam erwunech- 
ten HandbucA, etc. etc. Mit Beyhulfe einiger Gelehrten ron Christoph Starks, Pastore Primario und Gamieon, 
Prediger der Stadt und Festung Driesen. 8 vols. 4 to. The prefaoe is dated 1783. I have seen in this country and 
occasionally compared two copies of this work, one of the second edition, Leipzig, 1740 (in the Theol. Seminary Library 
at Mercersburg, Pa.), and one of the 4th ed., Leipz. 1758 (in possession of a German clergyman at New York). The 
first volume, containing the four Gospels, covers 2,623 closely printed quarto pages. The title of the Old Testament 
Part is: Synopsis Bibliotheca Exboetica in Vetus Tbstambntum, etc., Berlin and Halle, 1741 ff. 6 vols. 4to. His 
son, Johann Georg Starke, completed the Old Testament Christoph Starke Was born a. d. 1684, was pastor primariua 
in tho town and fortress Driesen, and died 1744. His motto was : Crucem sumo , Christum sequor. Ho was not a man 
of genius, like Lange, but of immense literary industry, and his work is a dry but useful compilation. He embodied 
in it extracts from previous exegetical works, especially those of Luther, Brentius, Cansteln, Cramer, Hedinger. 
Lange, Majtis, Oslander, Fi sea tor, Quesnel, Tosanus, Biblia Wurtembcrgensta, Zeisina Lange transfers the subetanoa 
of Starke’s labors to the homiletical sections of his Commentary, and credits him with the extracts from his nr*d« 
oossors under their names. 
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eenth volume has just been published (with two volumes of supplements still in prospect), is a 
simil a r monument of German learning and industry, and will be, for many years to come, a 
rich storehouse for theological students. So far the Commentary of Lange has progressed 
rapidly and steadily, and proved decidedly successful. Even in its present unfinished state, it 
has already met with a wider circulation than any modern commentary within the same time, 
and it grows in favor as it advances. 

The following parts, of the New T.,have been published, or are in course of preparation: 

l. The Gospel according to Matthew, with an Introduction to the whole New Testament. 
By Dr. John P. Lange, 1857. Second (third) edition revised, 1861. 

H The Gospel according to Mark. By Dr. John P. Lange. Second edition re¬ 
vised, 1861. 

m. The Gospel according to Luke. By Dr. J. J. van Oosterzke, professor of theology 

at Utrecht. Second edition revised, 1861. ' 

IV. The Gospel according to John. By Dr. John P. Lange. Second edition, 1862. 

V. The Acts op the Apostles. By Prof. Dr. G. Lechler, of Leipzig, and Dean K. 
Gebok, of Stuttgart. Second edition revised, 1862. 

VX The Epistle to the Romans, now in course of preparation by the editor, in connec¬ 
tion with his son-in-law, Rev. Mr. Fat, in Crefeld, who assumed the homiletical part. 

VII. The Epistles to the Corinthians. By the Rev. Dr. Chr. Fr« Kling, 1862?. 

Yin. The Epistle to the Galatians. By the Rev. Otto Schmoller, 1862. 

EL The Epistles to the Ephesians, Philippians, and Colossians. By Prof Dr. Dan. 
Schenkel, of Heidelberg, 1862.* 

X. The Epistles to the Thessalonians. By Prof. Drs. C. A. Auberlen and Chr. John 
Riggenbach, of Basel, 1864. 

XL The Pastoral Epistles and The Epistle to Philemon. By Dr. J. J. van Oos- 
terzee, of Utrecht. Second edition revised, 1864. 

XII. The Epistle to the Hebrews. By Prof. Dr. C. B. Moll, 1861. 

XHL The Epistle op James. By Prof. Drs. J. P. Lange and J. J. van Ooster- 
zee, 1862. 

XIV. The Epistles op Peter and The Epistle op Jude, by Dr. G. F. C. Fronm&ller. 
Second edition revised, 1861. 

The remaining parts, of the N. T., containing The Epistles op John, and The Reve¬ 
lation, have not yet appeared. Part VL (on the Epistle to the Romans) and Part XV. are, 
however, in process of preparation, and may be expected within a year. 

Of the Commentary on The Old Testament, one volume has just been published (1864), 
which contains a general Introduction to the whole Old Testament, and a commentary on 
Genesis by the editor. 

According to a private letter of our esteemed friend, Dr. Lange, the following dispositions 
have already been made concerning the Old Testament: 

Deuteronomy. By Rev. Jul. Schroder, of Elberfeld (successor of Dr. F. W. Krum- 
macher as pastor, and author of an excellent practical commentary on Genesis). 

Joshua. By Dr. Paulus Cassel, in Berlin. 

* Thi» part will probably be rewritten by another hand on aooount of the recent unfortunate change In the 
theological petition of the author. 
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Judges. By Key. Mr. Schneider, rector of ttye seminary at Bromberg. 

Kings. By Dr. Bahr, in Carlsruhe (author of the celebrated work on the Symbolism of 
the Mosaic Worship, etc.). 

The Psalms. By Dr. Moll, general superintendent in Kbnigsberg. 

Jeremiah. By Bey. Dr. Nagelsbach, of Bayreuth. 


DR. LANGE. 

The reader will naturally feel some curiosity about the personal history and character of 
the editor and manager of this great Biblical work, who heretofore has been less known among 
English readers than many German divines of far inferior talent. Only two of his many works 
have been brought out in an English dress, and they only quite recently, namely, his Life of 
Jesus , and parts of his Commentary on the Gospels. 

Dr. Lange was born on the 10th of April, 1802, on the Bier, a small farm in the parish of 
Sonnbom, near Elberfeld, in Prussia. His father was a farmer and a wagoner, and brought 
his son up to the same occupation, but allowed him, at the same time, to indulge his passion 
for reading. Young Lange often drove the products of the soil to market. He early acquired 
an enthusiastic love of nature, which revealed to his poetic and pious mind, as in a mirror, 
the mysteries of the kingdom of heaven. He was instructed in the doctrines of the Heidelberg 
Catechism, which is still in use among the Reformed Churches on the Rhine, although the 
Lutheran and Reformed Confessions are united in Prussia since 1817 under one government 
and administration, and bear the name of the United Evangelical Church. His Latin teacher, 
the Rev. Herrmann Kalthof, who discovered in him uniusual talents, induced him to study for 
the ministry. He attended the Gymnasium (College) of DUsseldorf from Easter, 1821, to 
autumn, 1822, and the University of Bonn from 1822 to 1825. There he studied mainly under 
Dr. Nitzsch, the most venerable of the living divines of Germany, who for many years was a 
strong pillar of evangelical theology in Bonn and subsequently in Berlin. The writings of 
Nitzsch, though pregnant with deep thoughts and suggestive hints, give but an imperfect idea 
of his power, which lies chiefly in his pure, earnest, and dignified,! yet mild and amiable 
personal character.- He is emphatically a homo gravis , a Protestant church-father, who, by his 
genius, learning, and piety, commands the respect of all theological schools and ecclesiastical 
parties. 

After passing through the usual examination, Lange labored from 1825 to 1826 in the quiet 
but very pleasant town of Langenberg, near Elberfeld, as assistant minister to the Rev. Emil 
Krummacher (a brother of the celebrated Dr. Frederic William Krummacher, who wrote the 
sermons on Elijah the Tishbitc, and other popular works). From thence \e was called to the 
pastoral charge of Wald, near Solingen, where he remained from 1826 to 1828. In 1882 he 
removed as pastor to Duisburg, and began to attract public attention by a series of brilliant 
articles in Hengstenberg’s Evangelical Church Gazette and other periodicals, also by poems, 
sermons, and a very able work on the history of the infancy of our Saviour, against Strauss's 
Life of Jesus. In 1841 he was called to the University of Zurich, in Switzerland, as professor 
of theology in the place of the notorious Strauss, who had been appointed by the radical and 
infidel administration of that Canton, but was prevented from taking possession of the chair 
by a religious and political revolution of the people. In Zurich he labored with great per- 
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severance and fidelity in the midst of many discouragements till 1854, when he received a call 
to the Uniyersity of Bonn, in Prussia, where he will probably end his days on earth.* 

Dr. Lange is undoubtedly one of the ablest and purest divines that Germany ever pro¬ 
duced. He is a man of rare genius and varied culture, sanctified by deep piety, and devoted 
to the service of Christ. Personally he is a most amiable Christian gentleman, genial, affec¬ 
tionate, unassuming, simple, and unblemished in all the relations of life. He combines an 
unusual variety of gifts, and excels as a theologian, philosopher, poet, and preacher. He 
abounds in original ideas, and if not always convincing, he is always fresh, interesting, and 
stimulating. He is at home in the ideal heights and mystic depths of nature and revelation, 
and yet has a clear and keen eye for the actual and real world around him. He indulges in 
poetico-philosophical speculations, and at times soars high above the clouds and beyond the 
stars, to the spiritual and eternal “land of glory,” on which he once wrote a fascinating 
book.f His style is fresh, vigorous, and often truly beautiful and sublime, but somewhat 
deficient in simplicity, clearness, and condensation, and is too much burdened with 
compound, semi-poetical, unwieldy epithets, which offer peculiar difficulties to the trans¬ 
lator. His speculations and fancies cannot always stand the test of sober criticism, although 
we might wish them to be true. But they are far less numerous in his Commentary than in 
his former writings. They are, moreover, not only harmless, but suggestive and pious, and 
supply a lack in that sober, realistic, practical, prosaic common-sense theology which deals 
with facts and figures rather than the hidden causes and general principles of things, and 
never breathes the invigorating mountain air of pure thought. 

Poetical divines of real genius are so rare that we should thank God for the few. Why 
should poetry, the highest and noblest of the arts, be banished from theology ? Has not God 
joined them together in the first and last chapters of the Bible ? Has He not identified poetry 
with the very birth of Christianity, in the angelic hymn, as well as with its ultimate triumphs, 
in the hallelujahs of the countless host of the redeemed ? Is it not one of the greatest gifts 
of God to man, and an unfailing source of the purest and richest enjoyments ? Is it not an 
essential element and ornament of divine worship ? Can any one fully understand and explain 
the Book of Job, the Psalms and the Prophets, the Parables, and the Apocalypse, without a 
keen sense of the beautiful and sublime ? Theology and philosophy, in their boldest flights 
and nearest approaches to the vision of truth, unconsciously burst forth in the festive language 
of poetry; and poetry itself, in its highest and noblest forms, is transformed into worship of 
Him who is the eternal source of the True, the Beautiful, and the Good. No one will deny 
this who is familiar with the writings of St. Augustine, especially his Confessions , where the 
metaphysical and devotional elements interpenetrate each other, where meditation ends in 
prayer, and speculation in adoration. But the greatest philosophers, too, not only Plato, 
Schelling, and Coleridge, who were constitutionally poetical, but even Aristotle, Kant, and 
Hegel, who were the greatest masters of pure reasoning and metaphysical abstraction, prove 


* For the biographical notices I am Indebted to the kindness of Dr. Lange, who communicated them to me by 
letter at my request. I previously wrote also a sketoh of his character as a divine in my book on Germany, to Uni- 
senates and DM**, Philadelphia, 1867, of whioh I have no copy on hand, the edition being exhausted. I have seen 
Dt Lange in Zurich in 1844, and at Bonn in 1864, and corresponded with him more or less for the last twenty years. 

t Under the title : Das Land dsr EerrlicKkeit, oder die chrisUich* Lehr* vom Elmmel, first published as a series 
of srticlee in Hengstenberg*s Evangelical Church Garnetts, and then in book form, 1888. Dr. H. Harbangh, of Mer» 
eersbtfrg, Pa., has translated a portion of it In the third of his three popular works on the heavenly world, which have 
gone through some fifteen or twenty editions. 
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this essential harmony of truth and beauty.* The poetic and imaginative element impart* 
freshness to thought, and turns even the sandy desert of dry critical research into a blooming 
flower garden. I fully admit, of course, that the theologian must regulate his philosophical 
speculations by the word of revelation, and control his poetic imagination by sound reason 
and judgment. Lange represents, among German divines, in hopefiil. anticipation, the peace¬ 
ful and festive harmony of theology and poetry, of truth and beauty, which exists now in 
heaven, “ the land of glory,” and will be actualized on the new earth. Take the following 
striking passage on the locality and beauty of heaven, as a characteristic specimen of his 
thought and style: f 

“ When the beautiful in the world manifests itself alone, so that the friendly features of God’s character 
are exclusively seen, profane souls remain profanely inclined; yea, they become even more profligate in the 
misuse of the riches of God’s goodness. If, on the other hand^the greatness and power of God are revealed 
in the rugged and terribly sublime, in the hurricane, in the ocean-storm, then the profane are overwhelmed 
with horror, which is easily changed into fear, and map manifest itself in hypocritical or superficial exhibi¬ 
tions of penitence; but when the goodness and power of God manifest themselves in one and the same bright 
phenomenon, this produces a frame of spirit which speaks of that which is holy. This is the reason why the 
much-praised valley of the Rhine is so solemn and sabbatic, because it is enamelled by a blending, of the 
beautiful and the sublime: stern mountains, rugged rocks, ruins of the past, vestiges of grandeur, monumen. 
tal columns of God’s power, and these columns at the same time garlanded with the loving wreaths of God’s 
favor and goodness, in the midst of smiling vineyards which repose sweetly around in the mild sunlight of 
heaven. For this reason the starry night is so instructive—the grandest dome decked with the brightest 
radiance of kindness and love. For the same reason there is such magic attraction in the morning dawn and 
in the evening twilight: they take hold upon us like movings to prayer; because in them beauty is so min. 
gled with holy rest, with spiritual mystery, with the earnest and sublime. Thus does it meet the festive chil¬ 
dren of this world, who are generally of a prayerless spirit, so that they are as it were prostrated upon the 
earth in deep devotion, when some great sight in nature, in which the beautiful is clothed with sublime ear¬ 
nestness, bursts upon their view; or when, on the other hand, some marked manifestation of God’s power is 
associated with heart-moving wooings of kindness. Accordingly, we hear one tell what pious emotions he felt 
stirring his bosom, when he beheld the wide-extended country from the top of the Pyrenees; another tells how 
the spirit of prayer seized upon his soul when he stood upon the height of Caucasus, and felt, as he looked 
over the eastern fields and valleys of Asia, as if heaven had opened itself before him. Such witnesses might 
be gathered to almost any extent. ^ 

“ But now it is certain that there must be bomb plack in the upper worlds where the beauties and wonders 
of God’s works are illuminated to the highest transparency by his power and holy majesty; where the com¬ 
bination of lovely manifestations, as seen from radiant summits, the enraptured gaze into the quiet valleys 
of universal creation, and the streams of light which flow through them, must move the spirits of the blest in 
the mightiest manner, to cry out: Holt ! Holt ! Holt !—And there is the holiest place in the great Temple f 
It is there, because there divine manifestations fill all spirits with a feeling of his holiness. But still rather, 
because there he reveals himself through holy spirits, and through the holiest one of all, even Jesus Him¬ 
self 1” 

Dr. Lange’s theology is essentially biblical and evangelical catholic, and inspired by a 
fresh and refreshing enthusiasm for truth under all its types and aspects. It is more positive 
and decided than that of Neahder or Tholuck, yet more liberal and conciliatory than the 
orthodoxy of Hengstenberg, which is often harsh and repulsive. Lange is one of the most 
uncompromising opponents of German rationalism and scepticism, and makes no concessions 
to the modem attacks on the gospel history. But he always states his views with moderation, 
and in a Christian and amiable spirit; and he endeavors to spiritualize and idealize doctrines 


* I would mention as examples that noble passage of Aristotle on nature's argument for the existence of God, 
preserved by Cicero, De Nat. Deorum, IL 37, and quoted by Alexander von Humboldt with admiration, In his Zoo- 
mas, vol. IL p. IS (German edition), a work where otherwise even the name of God Is nowhere mentioned; Kant 1 * 
famous saying of the two things which fill his soul with ever-growing reverence and awe, the starry heaven above 
him, and the moral law within him; and Hegel’s truly sublime introduction to his lecture* on the Philosophy of Re- 
ligion , as well as many of the noblest passages in his Lectures on JSuthetics. 

t From his youthful work: Das Land der HerrliehkeiL Not having a copy of the original within reach, I bor 
row the translation from Dr. Harbaugh's Heavenly Home, oh. vil. p. 142 ft. 
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and facts, and thus to make them more plausible to enlightened reason. His orthodoxy, it is 
true, is not the fixed, exclusive orthodoxy either of the old Lutheran, or of the old Calvinistic 
Confession, but it belongs to that recent evangelical type which arose in conflict with modem 
infidelity, and going back to the Reformation and the still higher and purer fountain of 
primitive Christianity as it earner from the hands of Christ and His inspired apostles, aims to 
unite the true elements bf the Reformed and Lutheran Confessions, and on this firm historical 
basis to promote catholic unity and harmony among the Conflicting branches of Christ’s 
Church. It is evangelical catholic, churchly, yet unsectarian, conservative, yet progressive; it 
is the truly living theology of the age. It is this very theology which, for the last ten or 
twenty years, has been transplanted in multiplying translations to the soil of other Protestant 
countries, which has made a deep and lasting impression on the French, Dutch, and especially 
on the English and American mind. j It is this theology which is now undergoing a process 
of naturalization and amalgamation in the United States, which will here be united with the 
religious fervor, the sound, strong common sense, and free, practical energy of the Anglo-Amer¬ 
ican race, and which in this modified form has a wider field of usefulness before it in this new 
world than even in its European fatherland. 

Dr. Lange is an amazingly fertile author. Several of his works belong to the department 
of belle-lcttres, aesthetics, and hymnology. Some of his hymns have deservedly found a place 
in modern German hymn books, 41 and help to swell the devotions of the sanctuary. His 
principal works on theological subjects are, first, a complete system of Divinity, in three parts, 
severally entitled: Philosophical Dogmatics, Positive Dogmatics, and Applied Dogmatics (or Po¬ 
lemics and Irenics). This is an exceedingly able work, abounding in original and profound 
ideas, but artificial and complicated in its arrangement, often transcending the boundaries of 
logic, and in many sections almost untranslatable. His second great work is a Life of Jesus, 
also in three parts, which, upon the whole, is justly regarded as the fullest and ablest modem 
work on the subject, and the best positive refutation of Strauss. It has quite recently 
been given to the English public by Mr. Clark, in six volumes.! His History of the Apostolic 
Church, in two volumes, was intended as the beginning bf a general History of Christianity, 
which, however, has not been continued. But the last, the most important, and the most 
usefhl labor, worthy to crown such a useful life, is his Theological and Hbmiletical Commentary. 
All his preceding labors, especially those on the Life of Christ, prepared him admirably for the 
exposition of the Gospels, which contains the rich harvest of the best years of his manhood. 
This Commentary will probably engage Jhis time for several years to come, and will make his 
name as familiar in England and America as it is in Germany. 

I add a complete list of all the published works of Dr. Lange, including his poetry, in 
chronological order: 

1. Die Lehrs der heiUgen Schrift von der freien and allgemeinen Gnade Gotiu. Elberfeld, 1881. 

2. Bibluche Dichtungen. 1 B&ndchen. Elberfeld, 1882. 

8. Predigten. M&nchen, 1388. 

4 . Biblische Diektstngen. 2 Bindchen. Elberfeld, 1384. 

* I adopted a number of them In my German hymn book, publiahed In I860 and extensively used In this oonntry, 
Noe. 94,194,227. 

t Txa Lira or thb Loan Jasus Chxist : a complete critical examination of the Origin, Contents, and Connection 
of (he Gospels. Translated from the German of J. P. Lahgb, D.D. Edited, with additional Notes, by the Bee. Mat* 
eve Dods, A.M n in 6 vole. Edinburgh: T. A T. Clark, 1864. VoL L la translated by Sophl* Taylor, vol ii. by J. £ 
Ryland, vol ill. by M. G. Huxtable, vol. iv. by Ber. Bob. E. Wallis, vol v. by Rev. 8 Manson, vol vl by Bov. Robert 
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5. Kleine polemieehe Gedichte. Duisburg, 1885. 

6. Gedichte und Sprilche a us dem Gebiete christlicher Naturbetrachtung. Duisburg, 1885. 

7. Die Welt dee Herm in didaktiechen Geedngen. Essen, 1885. 

8. Die Vetkin derung der Welt. Lehrgsdicht. Berlin, 1888. 

9. Grundzuge der urchristlichen frohen Botechaft. Duisburg, 1889. 

10. Homilien uber Coloseer iii. 1-17. Vierte Auflage. Bremen, 1844, 

11. Ghrietliche Betrachtungen uber zueammenhdngend* biblische Abechnitte fur die hdueliche Erbauung 

Duisburg, 1841. 

12. Ueber den geechichtlichen Chamkter der hanoniechen Eoangelien , inebeeondere der KindheitegeschichU 

Jesu, mil Beziehung auf doe Leben Jem von D. F. Strauss. Duisburg, 1886. 

18. Das Land der Herrlichkeit , Oder die christliche Lehrs vom Himmel. Mdrs, 1888. 

14. Vermisehte Schrtflen, 4 B&nde. Mdrs, 1840-’41. 

15. Gedichte. Essen, 1843. 

16. Die birchUche Hymnologie y oder die Lehre vom Kirchengesang. Theoretische Einleitung und Kircl*en- 

UederbucK Zorich, 1843. 

17. Das Leben Jesu y 8 Bdcber. Heidelberg, 1844-’47. 

18. Worts der Abwehr {in Beziehung auf das Leben Jesu). ZOricb, 1846. 

19. ChristUche Dogmatib f 8 B&nde. Philoeophische, Positive , und Angewandte Dogmatib. Heidel¬ 

berg, 1847. 

20. Ueber die Neugestaltung des Verhtiltnisses zwischen dem Stoat und der Kirohe. Heidelberg, 1848. 

21. Neutestamentliche Zeitgedichte. Frankfurt a. M., 1849. 

22. Briefe sines communistiechen Propheten. Breslau, 1850. 

28. Goths's religiose Boesie. Breslau, 1850. 

24. Die Gesehiehteder Kirche, Erster Tbeil. Das apostolische Zeitalter , 2 B&nde. Braunschweig, 1858- 54. 

25. Auswahl von Gast^und Gelegenheitspredigten. Zweite Ausgabe. Bonn, 1857. 

26. Votn Oelberge. Geistliche Dichtungen. Neue Ausgabe. Frankfurt a. M., 1858. 

27. Permischte Schriften. Neue Folge , 2 B&ndchen. Bielefeld, 1860. 

28. Theologisch-homUetisches Bibeltcerk f commenced 1857, Bielefeld. Dr. Lange prepared the Commentaries 

on Matthew, 8d edition, 1861 ; on Mark, 2d edition, 1861; on John, 2d edition, 1862; on the Epistle 
of James (in connection with van Oosterzee), 1862; on Genesis, with a general introduction to the 
Old Testament, 1864; on the Epistle to the Romans (now in course of publication). 


THE PLAN OF LANGE’S COMMENTARY. 

The plan of Lange's Bibdwerh is very comprehensive. It aims to give all that the minis¬ 
ter and Biblical student can desire in one work. Its value consists to a great extent in its 
completeness and exhaustiveness, and in the convenient arrangement for practical use. 

It contains, first, appropriate Introductions, both critical and homiletical, to the Bible as 
a whole, to each particular book, and to each section. The sections are provided with clear 
and full headings, the parallel passages, and the indications of their homiletical use in the 
order of the church year. 

|- The Text is given, not in the original Greek, nor in Luther’s version, but in a new German 
\ version, which is as literal as the genius of the language will bear, and is made with special 
reference to the exposition. The principal readings of the Greek text are given in foot-notes, 
with short critical remarks. The critical editions of the Greek Testament by Laclimann and 
Tischendorf * are made the basis. 

Smith. Six translators for one of the many books of Lange 1 This is a sufficient evidence of the difficulty of the 
task. The editor (Mr. Dods), in the Introductory prefaoe to vol 1., speaks In the highest terms of “ this comprehen¬ 
sive and masterly work.” I am very happy to find that Lange, who has been comparatively unknown out of Ger¬ 
many, is beginning to be appreciated in England. The frequent references to the Leben Jesu in this Commentary on 
Matthew are always to the German original; the translation having reached me too late to change the figures. It la 
not likely, however, that such a voluminous and costly work will be soon reprinted in Amerioa; the lees so, sinee 
the author has embodied many of the most Important results in his Commentaries on Matthew, Mark, and John. 

* Not, however, the Seventh and beat edition of Tiachendorf, which appeared In 1859, two years after the first 
edition of Lange’s Matthew, and which :*en deviates from the text of his previous editions and returns to many of the 
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Then follows the Commentary itself. This is threefold, Critical, Doctrinal, and Horn- 
letical.* The three departments are kept distinct throughout, and are arranged under differ¬ 
ent heads, so that the reader can at once find what he wants at the time, without being forced 
to work his way through a mass of irrelevant matter. 

1. The first department contains: Exegetical and Critical Notes.! These explain the 
words and phrases of the text, and endeavor to dear up every difficulty which presents itself 
to the critical student, according to the principles of grammatico-historical exegesis. On all 
the more important passages, the different views of the leading ancient and modem commen¬ 
tators are given; yet without the show and pedantry of learning. The chief aim is to con¬ 
dense, in as brief a space as possible, the most valuable and permanent results of original and 
previous exegetical labors, without detaining the reader with the tedious process of investiga¬ 
tion, and a constant polemical reference to false opinions. The building appears in its beau¬ 
tiful finish, and the scaffolding and rubbish required during its construction are removed out 
of sight 

2. The second department is headed: Leading Dogmatical and Ethical Thoughts, 
or Doctrinal and Ethical.^ It presents, under a number of distinct heads, the fundamental 
doctrines and moral maxims contained in, or suggested by, the text. In the Gospels, these 
truths and principles are viewed mainly from the christological point of view, or as connected 
with the person and work of our Saviour. The reader will find here a vast amount of living 
theology, fresh from the fountain of God’s revelation in Christ, and free from scholastic and 
sectarian complications and distortions. The person of Christ stands out everywhere as the 
great central sun of truth and holiness, from which light and life emanate upon all parts of 
the Christian system. 

S. The third department is entitled: Homiletical Hints or Suggestions.} This shows 
the way from the study to the pulpit, from the exposition and understanding of the word of 
God to its practical application to all classes and conditions of society. It is especially the 
pastor’s department, designed to aid him in preparing sermons and Biblical lectures, yet by no 
means to supersede the labor of pulpit preparation. It is suggestive and stimulating in its 
character, and exhibits the endless variety and applicability of Scripture history and Scripture 
truth. It brings the marble slabs from the quarry, and the metals from the mine, but leaves 


readings of the teoetue receptue. This la the oaae In the Goapel of Matthew alone in more than a hundred plaoes, e. ff. f 
Matt li. 13; ill. 1; lv. S3; v. 11,13, 82; vi. 5,16, 33; viL 14; viii. 10,13 ; ix. 1, 8, 9,11,17; x. 7,10,14,19, 23, 33, etc. 

# The proper rendering of the German headings of the three distinct sections, via, Exbqbtischb Erljsctkrits- 
•ix, Dogmatisch-Christo log isces or (in the Acta and Eplatles) Doomatisch-Ethiscbb Gbuxdobdankbn, and 
Homilbtischb Ahdbutuxgbn, haa given aome trouble. The Edinburgh t ran elation of Matthew rendera them: Criti¬ 
cal Nonas Doctsikal Rbflbctions, and Homilbtical Hints. Bat this la too free, and the edition alluded to ia not 
consistent. The Scotch translator of the Commentary on the Acta, of which the first twelve ohapters have Just ap¬ 
peared, Rev. Paton J. Gloag, rendera the headings more literally: Exbobtical Explanations, Dogmatical and 
Ethical Thoughts, Homilbtical Hints. But Grundgedanken means fundamental or leading thoughts. Upon the 
whole I thought it most advisable to use the adjectives only, as best calculated to reconcile conflicting tastes and 
opinions. ChrUMogico-DogmaUcal, and Dogmatico-Etkical would be too heavy, while Doctrinal and Ethical is 
good English and gives the idea as weli. For symmetry’s sake I chose a double adjective for the other seetlons: 
L Exbobtical and Cbitical ; 2. Doctrinal and Ethical ; 8. Homilbtical and Pbaotioal. 

t In German: Bxbobtisohb Erljcutbruxgrn, lit.: Exbobtical Illustrations or Explanations (which is 
Somewhat tautological, eoeegetical being Identical with eaopoeitory or explanatory). 

t In German: Dogmatisch-Ethischb Gruxdoedankbn. In the Gospels, where the ohristologioal element pre¬ 
ponderates, Lange calls them: Doomatisch-Chbistolooischb Grundokdaxkxn. But his contributors have substi¬ 
tuted for It the more general title: Dogmatico-Etnigal Fundambxtal Thoughts, which is as applicable to the re¬ 
spective sections in the Gospels as to those In the Epistles. In his Commentary on Genesis.. Just putUshed (1864), Dr. 
Lange usee Thxologischr Grundgsdanken. 

4 Bomilbtischb Andkutungbb. 
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the chiselling and hammering to the artist. The authors of the several parts give under this 
heading first their own homiletical and practical reflections, themes and parts in a few words, 
and then judicious selections from other homiletical commentators, as Quesnel, Canstein, 
Starke, Gobsner, Lisco, OtTo von Gerlach, Heubner, and occasionally brief skeletons of 
celebrated sermons. 

I must confess, I was at first prejudiced against this part of the Commentary, fearing 
that it made the work of the preacher too easy; but upon closer examination I became con¬ 
vinced of its great value. If I am not mistaken, the American readers will prize it in propor 
tion as they make themselves familiar with it. They will be especially edified, I think, by 
the exuberant riches and high-toned spirituality which characterize the homiletical sugges¬ 
tions of Lange, and several of his contributors, especially Dr. van Qosterzee (a man of 
genius, and the best pulpit orator of Holland), as also with the selections from Starke and 
his predecessors found under his name, Otto von Gerlach (late court-preacher in Berlin, and 
author of a brief popular commentary), and the venerable Heubner (late director of the Theo¬ 
logical Seminary at Wittenberg). 

There are standard commentaries on special portions of the Scriptures, which excel all 
others, either in a philological or theological or practical point of view, either in brevity and 
condensation or in fulness of detail, either in orthodoxy of doctrine and soundness of judg¬ 
ment or in expository skill and fertility of adaptation, or in some other particular aspect. 
But, upon the whole, the Biblical work of Dr. Lange and his associates is the richest, the 
soundest, and the most useful general commentary which Germany ever produced, and far 
better adapted than any other to meet the wants of the various evangelical denominations of 
the English tongue. This is not only my individual opinion, but the deliberate judgment of 
some of the best Biblical and German scholars of America whom I have had occasion to con¬ 
sult on the subject 


THE ANGLO-AMERICAN EDITION. 

A work of such sterling value cannot be long confined to the land of its birth. America, 
as it is made up of descendants from all countries, nations, and churches of Europe (<e pluribu* 
unum ), is set upon appropriating all important literary treasures of the old world, especially 
those which promise to promote the moral and religious welfare of the race. 

Soon after the appearance of the first volume of Dr. Lange’s Commentary, I formed, at the 
solicitation of a few esteemed friends, and with the full consent of Dr. Lange himself, an assc 
ciation for an American edition, and in September, I860,1 made the necessary arrangements 
with my friend, Mr. Charles Scribner, as publisher.* The secession of the slave States, and 


* I may be permitted to state that I went into tills enterprise at first with considerable reluctance, partly from a 
sense of its vast labor and responsibility, partly because it involved in all probability the abandonment of an original, 
though much shorter commentary (German and English) which I had been preparing for the last twenty years, and 
of which a few specimens appesred in the Kirchmfreund (1848-’63) and in the Mercenbvn'g Retitto. But the task 
seemed to devolve on me naturally and providentially, and 1 gradually became so interested in it that I am willing to 
sacrifice to it other ohcrishod literary projects. Dr. Lange himself, in forwarding to me an early copy of the first 
volume, wished me to take part in the original work, and encouraged me afterward to assume the editorial supervl 
slon of the English translation, giving me every liberty as regards additions and Improvements. I made, however* 
no use of my old notes on Matthew, leaving all my exegetloal manuscripts boxed up with my library at Mercersbarg 
I did not wish to mix two works which differ in plan and extent, and adapted my additions to the general charactei 
and plan of Lange’s work and the wants of the English reader. 
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the consequent outbreak of the civil war in 1861, paralyzed the book trade, and indefinitely 
suspended the enterprise. But in 1868 it was resumed at the suggestion of the publisher, 
and with the consent of Mr. T. Clark, of Edinburgh, who in the mean time (since 1861) had 
commenced to publish translations of parts of Lange's Commentary in his “ Foreign Theolo* 
gical library.” * I moved to New York for the purpose of devoting myself more fhlly to this 
work amid the literary facilities of the city, completed the first volume, and made arrangements 
with leading Biblical and German scholars of different evangelical denominations for the trans¬ 
lation of the other volumes. 

The following books are already finished, or in course of preparation for the press: 

The Gospel according to Matthew, with a General Introduction to the New Testament. 
By the American Editor. 

The dospRL according to Mark. By the Rev. Dr. W. G. T. Shbdd, Professor of Biblical 
Literature in the Union Theological Seminary at New York. 

The Gospel according to Luke. By the Editor. 

The Gospel according to John. By the Rev. Dr. Edward D. Yeomans, of Roches¬ 
ter, N. Y. 

The Acts op the Apostles. By the Rev. Dr. Charles F. Schaffer, Professor in the 
Evangelical Lutheran Seminary at Philadelphia. 

The Epistles to the Corinthians. By the Rev. Dr. Daniel W. Poor, of Newark, N. J. 

The Epistle to the Galatians. By the Rev. Charles C. Starbuck, New York. 

The Epistles to the Philippians, and that to Philemon. By Prof. H. B. Hackett, 
Newton Centre, Mass. 

The Epistles to the Times alonians. By the Rev. Dr. John Lillie, of Kingston, N. Y. 

The Epistle to the Hebrews. By the Rev. Dr. A. Kendrick, Professor in Rochester 
University, N. Y. 

The Catholic Epistles. By the Rev. J. Isidor Mombert, of Lancaster, Pa. 

These gentlemen, and others who are or will be invited to take part in the work, have 
already an established reputation as excellent Biblical scholars or experienced translators from 
the German, and will no doubt do full justice to the task assigned them. 

It is impossible beforehand to state with absolute certainty the number of volumes or the 
time required for the completion of the whole commentary. It is sufficient to say that it will 
be energetically pushed forward, without undue haste, and published with proper regard to 
economy of space and price. The enterprise is necessarily a very extensive and expensive 
one, and. fid Is in a most unfavorable period of the American book trade; the war having caused 
an unprecedented rise in the price of composition, paper, and binding material. But it has 
the advantage over an Encyclopedia and other voluminous works, that each volume will cover 
an entire book or books of the Bible and thus be relatively complete in itself, and can be sold 
separately. 


PRINCIPLES OF THE AMERICAN EDITION. 

The character of the proposed Anglo-American edition of Lange's BibdwerJc, and its rela¬ 
tion to the original, may be seen from the following general principles and rules on which it 
will be prepared, and to which all contributors must conform, to insure unity and symmetry. 


# Mr. Clark baa loaned the first three Gospels and a portion of the Acts, but I understand that he Hoes nbt intend 
at present to prosecute the enterprise. 
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1. The Biblical Commentary of Dr. Lange and his associates must be faithfully and freely 
translated into idiomatic English, without omission or alteration.* 

2. The translator is authorized to make, within reasonable limits, such additicns, original 
or selected, as will increase the value and interest of the work, ahd adapt it more fully to the 
wants of the English and American student. But he must carefully distinguish these addi¬ 
tions from the original text by brackets and the initials of his name, or the mark TV. 

3. The authorized English version of 1611, according to the present standard edition of the 
American Bible Society ,f must be made the basis, instead.of giving a new translation, which, 
in this case, would have to be a translation of a translation. But wherever the text can be 
more clearly or accurately rendered, according to the present state of textual criticism and 
biblical learning, or where the translation and the commentary of the German original require 
it, the improvements should be inserted in the text (in brackets, with or without the Greek, as 
the writer may deem best in each case) and justified in the Critical Notes below the text, with 
such references to older and recent English and other versions as seem to be necessary or 
desirable. 

4. The various readings are not to be put in fbot-notes, as in the original, but to follow 
immediately after the text in small type, in numerical order, and with references to the verses 
to which they belong. 

5. The three parts of the commentary are to be called: L Exegetical ahd Critical ; IL 
Doctrinal ahd Ethical ; IIL Homiletic al ahd Practical. 

6. The Exegetical Notes are not to be numbered consecutively, as in the original, but 
marked by the figure indicating the verse to which they belong; an arrangement which facili¬ 
tates the reference, and better accords with usage.f 

7. Within these limits each contributor has full lil^erty, and assumes the entire literary 
responsibility of his part of the work. 

If these general principles are faithfully carried out, the American edition will be not only 
a complete translation, but an enlarged adaptation and improvement of the original work, 
giving it^an Anglo-German character, and a wider field of usefulness. 

The typographical arrangement will be closely conformed to the original, as upon the 
whole the best in a work of such dimensions. A page of the translation contains even more 
than a page of the original, and while the size of volumes will be enlarged, their number will 
be lessened. 


THE COMMENTARY ON MATTHEW. 

The first volume which is now issued, will show these principles and rules in their actual 
execution, and may therefore serve as a specimen for the volumes that will follow. 

As regards the translation of this part of the commentary, I must acknowledge my indebt- 


* A condensation, such as has been proposed by some in this case, opens the door for an endless variety of con¬ 
flicting opinions and tastes, and almost necessarily results in a mutilation of the original. The only proper alterna¬ 
tive seems to be either to translate a foreign work entire, if it be at all worthy of translation, or to make it the basis 
of a new work. 

t Not the revision of 1854 (which contained unauthorized changes and was set aside), but tho collation adopted 
by the Board of Managers in 1868, and printed in 1860 and since. See the Report of the Committee on Vereione ie 
the Board of Manager$ of the American Bible Society % for February, 1869. 

11 would remark, that all the changes and Improvements above proposed have the hearty approval of Dr. Lange. 
The last one he has since adopted himself in his recent Commentary on Genesis. 
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edness to the Edinburgh translation of the Rev. Alfred Edersheim and the Hey. W. B. Pope, 
which I used to a large extent as a basis, especially in the earlier chapters, comparing it word for 
word with the original* But I found it necessary to make innumerable alterations and addi¬ 
tions, so that this may be regarded almost as a new work. There is not a page and hardly a 
sentence in the Edinburgh translation, so far as I used it at all, which remained untouched. I 
have no disposition to criticise it in detail, or to injure any of the useful publications of my 
esteemed friend, Mr. Clark, who has done more than any other publisher for transplanting 
German learning on British soil, and is entitled to the lasting gratitude of English and Amer¬ 
ican divines. But I must say that, while some portions of the Edinburgh translation are well 
executed, especially *if we take into consideration the peculiar difficulties of Lange's style 
and thought, it is very unequal and imperfect: it omits,‘besides the improvements of the 
second and third editions^of the original, without a word of explanation, all the critical foot¬ 
notes and various readings of the text, the changes in the English version, even where they are 
imperatively demanded by Lange's German version or comments, all the liturgical and most of 
the literary references of the work, and abounds iq mistakes and mistranslations, some of which 
pervert the sense of the original into the very opposite, and suggest the charitable supposition 
that the nominal translators employed in part other and inferior hands in the execution of their 
laborious and difficult task.f 

But I confined myself by no means to a thorough revision and completion of the Edin¬ 
burgh translation. The American edition contains over one hundred pages, mostly in the 
smallest type, that is, fully one fourth, more matter than the German original (which numbers 
462 pages). The additions are found mostly in the department of textual criticism, the revi¬ 
sion of the English version, and in the comments on the later chapters of the Gospel.^ 

It seemed to me worthy of the labor and trouble to make an attempt, on a somewhat larger 
scale thin Dr. Lange, to popularize so much of the immense critical apparatus of modern 
biblical learning as can be made available for the practical use of ministers and students. A 
few words of explanation on the principles which guided us, may not be out of place here. 

The great variety of readings in the Greek Testament is a fact which should stimulate in¬ 
vestigation and strengthen our frith. All these discrepancies in the few uncial and the more 
than five hundred cursive manuscripts of the N. T. are unable to unsettle a single doctrine or 
precept of Christianity, and strengthen the evidence of the essential purity and integrity of the 
t sacred text, showing that it has been substantially the same in all ages and countries in which 
those manuscripts were written. * If there had been,” said Richard Bentley, the great classical 
scholar and critic, more than a hundred years ago, “ but one manuscript of the Greek Testa¬ 
ment at the restoration of framing, then we had had no various readings at all. And would 
the text be in a better condition then, than now we have 80,000 (50,000) ? So far from that, 


* The Edinburgh translation was made from the first edition of Lange, and appeared in small octavo, large type, 
uniform with “Clark’s Foreign Theological Library,” Third series, vols. ix. ff., under the title: Theological and 
Bomiletical Commentary on the Gospel of St. Matthexc. From the German of J. P. Lange, D.D. By the Rev. Alfred 
Edtrtheim, Ph. />., voL 1., Edinburgh, 1861; voL ii. and part of voL iii., 18G2. From a note on the back to the title 
page of voL Ii. it appears that the Rev. W. B. Pope translated from ch. xx. 28 to the closo of the second volume. The 
third volume, which contains the conclusion of Matthew and the Gospel of Mark, appears without the name of a 
translator. According to this plan, the whole Commentary of Lange on the N. T. would require at least thirty 
volumes of Mr. Clark’s “ Library.” 

11 have occaatonally pointed out some of the omissions and errors of the Edinburgh edition, where they furnished 
occasion for additional explanations. See eg. pp. 31, 37, 367, 389, 394, 396, 445, 511, 531, 533, 550. 

I Compare pp. 18, 33, 34,121,180 f., 203-208, 228, 239, 256-260, 267, 293-297, 339, 353 f., 381 f., 449, 454-458, 467 l 
471-475,519-622, 656-666, etc. 
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that in the best single copy extant we should have hundreds of faults, and some omissions 
irreparable. Besides that, the suspicions of fraud and foul play would have been increased 
immensely. It is good, therefore, to have more anchors than one. . . . It is"*a good 
providence and a great blessing that so many manuscripts of the New Testament are still 
amongst us, some procured from Egypt, others from Asia, others found in the Western 
Churches. For the very distances of places, as well as numbers of the books, demonstrate that 
there could be no collusion, no altering nor interpolating one copy by another, nor all by any 
of them. In profane authors whereof one manuscript only had the luck to be preserved, as 
Velleius Paterculus among the Latins, and Hesychius among the Greeks, the faults of the 
scribes are found so numerous, and the defects so beyond all redress, that; notwithstanding the 
pains of the leamedest and acutest critics for two whole centuries, those books still are, and 
are like to continue, a mere heap of errors. On the contrary, where the copies of any author 
are numerous, though the various readings always increase in proportion, there the text, by an 
accurate collation of them, made by skilful and judicious hands, is ever the more correct, and 
comes nearer to the true words of the author.” 

The object of biblical criticism is to restore the oldest and purest text which can be ob¬ 
tained with our present means atfd facilities. In accordance with the well-known principle 
first propounded by Bentley, revived by the venerable Bengel, and recently applied and carried 
out by Lachmann, we must make the oldest and most authoritative uncial manuscripts of the 
New Testament now extant the basis of the true text, especially those few which date from 
the fourth to the sixth century. They are the following: 1. Codex SrsAmcus, edited by 
Tischendorf, Leipz., 1863.* 2. Cod. Vaticanus (designated by the letter B., defective from 
Heb. ix. 14), carelessly edited by Cardinal Angelo Mai, with improvements by Vercellone, 
Rome, 1857, and much better by Philip Buttmann, Berlin, 1862. 8. Cod. Ajlexandrinus (A., 
in the British Museum), of which the New Testament was published in uncial types, though 
not in fac-simile, by C. G. Woide, Lond*., 1786, and by B. H. Cowper, 1860. 4. Cod. 

(rescriptus) Ephraemi Snu (C., a cod. rescriptus, or palimpsest, very imperfect), published by 
Tischendorf, in uncial type, but not in fac-simile, Leipz., 1843. 5. Cod. Bezjb (D., at Cam¬ 
bridge), containing the Gospels and the Acts, with a Latin version, published in fac-simile by 
Ths. Sapling, Camb., 1798, 2 vols., fol.f In the same class with these oldest manuscripts, 


* Dr. Lange could not make use of this very important discovery, ■which will hereafter figure largely in the criti¬ 
cal apparatus of future editions of the Greek Testament, although it will ’not materially disturb the principles and 
results of modern criticism. Tischendorf ( Prolegg p. xxx. sqq.) regards the Sinai tic MS., which he was so fortu¬ 
nate as to discover on Mount Sinai, and which he published under the liberal patronage of the Russian government, 
as the oldest copy extant, older even than the famous Vatican MS., and Baumlein, Meyer and Wieseler 
agree, while Hiigenfeld objects. It is moreover the only complete uncial MS., and contains the whole Bible of 
the O. and N. T. Compare the Addenda at the dose of this volume. The Slnaitic Bible generally agrees with 
Codd. B., D., L., T. (T. is Codex Borgianus, at Rome, of the fifth century, and contains only a few fragments, John 
vi.-vill.), X (Codex Monaceneis, parts of the four Gospels), Z. (Dublinensls, a palimpsest, the greater part of Mat¬ 
thew), over against Cod. A. (Alexandrinus) and the great majority of later uncial and cursive manuscripts, while 
Cod. C. (Ephraemi Syr!) occupies a position of its own. With all its great value the Sinaltic Manuscript abounds 
in blunders owing to the ignorance and carelessness of the transcriber. This shows the great importance of the 
vast number and variety of manuscripts of the Bible, which far exceeds in amount that of any other ancient book in 
the world. Comp. Wieseler on the Sinait MS., in the Studien und Kritiken for 1864, p. 399. 

11 was so fortunate as to have access, in the Library of the American Bible Union of New York, to the printed 
editions of these important manuscripts, which are far preferable to the imperfect collations of former critics, and the 
mere references often faulty in the apparatus of Greek Testaments.- For fuller information on these and other Co¬ 
dices I must refer the reader to the ample Prolegomena of Tischendorf to his seventh critical edition of the N. T., 
1869, and to his edition of Cod. SInaiticus, 1863; also to the Prolegomena of Alford, Commentary, voL i., 4th ed. 
2869, ch. vii., p. 102 ff, and to Scrivener’s Introduction to the Criticism qftheJf. 71,186L 
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though last, must be placed the later and less important uncials, as Cod. Basiliensis (called 
E., of the eighth or ninth century, containing the Gospels), Cod. Boreeli (F., at Utrecht, 
the Gospels, except some portions of Matthew and Mark), Cod. Seedelh Hableianus (G., in 
the British Museum, the greater part of the Gospels), Codd. H., L, K., L. (Paris, No. 62, 
generally in agreement with Codd. Sin. and Vatic.), etc. Next in importance to the uncial 
manuscripts are the quotations of the early fathers, and the ancient versions, especially the 
Latin and the Syriac. In the third rank are to be placed the cursive manuscripts of later 
date, down to the close of the fifteenth century, of which more than five hundred have been 
collated in the Gospels alone. For our purpose it was useless to refer to them except in those 
rare cases where the older authorities are insufficient to establish the original text. The deci¬ 
sion of the true reading depends, however, not only on the antiquity and number of author¬ 
ities, but also on internal reasons. Lachmann’s object was simply historical, viz., to establish 
the oldest attainable text, as it stood in the fourth or fifth century, in the place of the compar¬ 
atively recent, accidental, and unreliable textus receptu8. This is the only safe basis for future 
critics, but it is only a part of the task, which must be completed by a proper consideration 
of the internal evidences. Where the oldest authorities—uncial manuscripts, patristic quota¬ 
tions, and ancient versions—lead to no satisfactory result, later manuscripts (which may be 
transcripts of uncial manuscripts even older than those we now possess) may be profitably 
consulted, and that reading deserves the preference which gives the best sense and agrees most 
with the style and usage of the writer. Thus, in many instances, a return from Lachmann to 
the textus receptu* may be justified. See the seventh critical edition of Tischendorf. 

As to the corrections of the authorized English version, I beg the reader to view them as 
part of the commentary. Some of them would be unnecessary or even objectionable in a 
revised version for public use. Our incomparable English Bible stands in no need of a radical 
revision; its idiom, beauty, and vigor are all that can be desired. But no good scholar will 
deny that it might be greatly improved as to clearness and accuracy; while many doubt 
whether it could be done without producing greater division and confusion, and thus doing 
more harm than good. A final revision for popular use should proceed from a body of schol¬ 
ars representing the British and American Bible Societies, and all the Protestant Churches 
which worship God in the English language, and have an equal claim to this inestimable in¬ 
heritance of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. In the mean time, no one can object to 
new translations and revisions for exegetical and critical use. They prepare the way for a final 
authorized revision for general and popular use. 

My selections from other writers are mostly taken from representative older and modem 
commentators of the various English and American Churches, with the view to give this work 
an Anglo-Qtarmdxi character. Thus Burkitt, M. Henry, Scott, and Doddridge represent the 
older practical exegesis of England; Alford and Wordsworth, the modem Anglican exegesis 
in its two divergent, progressive, and conservative, tendencies; D. Brown, the Free Church of 
Scotland; Addison J. Alexander, the Old School Presbyterian; Bames and Owen, the New 
8chool Presbyterian; Whedon and Nast, the Methodist; Conant, the Baptist views on the 
more important doctrinal passages in the Gospel of Matthew. 

I cannot conclude this lengthy preface without giving public expression to my sense of 
gAtitude to the officers of the “American Bible Union,” for the unrestricted use of 
their valuable Biblical Library, with its rich variety of Bibles in all languages, commentaries. 
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dictionaries, the Benedictine and other editions of the church fathers, etc., which make it 
probably the best collection of the kind on this continent. 

May the blessing of the triune God rest upon this commentary on His holy word, which 
was commenced in faith and with the earnest desire to assist the ministers of the Gospel in 
the discharge of their high and holy mission. 

PHILIP SCHAFF. 

Bible House, New Yoke. Oct . 31 «£, 1864. 
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THEOLOGICAL AND HOMILETICAL INTEODDCTION 

TO 

THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


§ 1. Theology in general, or the scientific knowledge of the Christian religion, 
may, according to its historical and scientific character, be arranged, under two great 
divisions,—Historical, and Theoretical or Systematic Theology, taking these terms in 
their widest sense. (I.) Historical Theology may again be ranged under the follow¬ 
ing three sections:—(1) The History of Revelation, or of the Kingdom of God, which 
forms the basis of the whole system; (2) The History of the Records of Revelation, 
or Exegetics in the wider sense; (3) The History of Revealed Religion, or Church 
History. (H.) In the same manner, Theoretical or Systematic Theology may be 
divided into three sections:—(1) The System of Christian Doctrines, or Dogmatics; 
(2) The System of Christian Morals, or Ethics; (8) The System of Christian Polity, 
or Practical Theology. 

§ 2. From this analysis we infer that the materials from which to construct a 
theological and homiletical Introduction to the Sacred Scriptures, must be derived 
from the elements of the history of revelation, of exegesis, and church history, as well 
as from the elements of dogmatics, ethics, and practical theology, always with special 
reference to the practical, homiletical, and pastoral point of view. 

§ 3. Before proceeding with our special Introduction to the New Testament, we 
must premise, in brief outline, a General Introduction to the Scriptures. The special 
introduction to the Old Testament may be left for another occasion,* not merely be¬ 
cause our present task is connected with the New Testament, but because, as Chris¬ 
tians, we proceed, theoretically, from the New Testament to the Old, and not vice 
versa . It is sufficient for our purpose to communicate, in briefest form, the results 
obtained by modem research, and to indicate the works which may aid the reader 
in reviewing these results for himself. 

§ 4. Accordingly, we shall have to preface the N. T. portion of our Commen¬ 
tary,—(1) by a General Introduction from the theological and homiletical point of 
view; (2) by a Historical and Exegetical Introduction to the New Testament in 
general, and to its various parts; (3) by a General Homiletical and Pastoral Intro¬ 
duction ; (4) by a Homiletical and Pastoral Introduction to the New Testament. 

* [The TheoL and Hoxnil. Commentary on the Old Teetament which la included In the plan of Dr. Lange's IKhel- 
Wri, and will follow that on the New T.—P. S.) 
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GENERAL INTRODUCTION TO THE HOLY SCRIPTURES. 


FIRST SECTION. 

GENERAL INTRODUCTION TO TEE HOLY SCRIPTURES. 


81 . 

THE HISTORY OF REVELATION, OR OF THE KINGDOM OF GOD. 

The History of the Kingdom of God must not be confounded with Biblical His¬ 
tory. The latter, like Biblical Theology, forms part of Exegesis, while the History 
of the Kingdom of God embraces the whole history of the world viewed from the 
Christian stand-point. 

The kingdom of God is that new creation in which God reveals Himself in His 
character as Redeemer. It is based upon the universal and absolute dominion of God 
over the world, and results from it; and it consists in the restoration of the dominion 
of the Spirit of God over the hearts of men, brought about by Christ, who is the 
heart of the race. As mankind was originally destined to form the kingdom of God, 
and for that purpose was arranged into one family, the kingdom of God may also be 
viewed as the restoration of mankind to one body under the One and Eternal Head 
(Acts iii. 21; Eph. i. 22), in whom it was elected from all eternity, and called, for 
the harmonious manifestation of the glory of God (Eph. i. 4, 5). 

The restoration of this kingdom presupposes the existence of an opposite pseudo¬ 
kingdom, in which the human family were scattered and dispersed by sin—a king¬ 
dom of darkness and of falsehood, the kingdom of Satan. Accordingly, the history 
of the preparation, foundation, and completion of the kingdom of God, is at the same 
time the history of its hostile conflicts with the antagonistic kingdom of darkness. 

The kingdom of God disappeared from earth through the working of unbelief, 
by which the Lord was robbed of His dpminion over the heart. Similarly has it 
again been restored to the world by the combined operation of the grace of God, 
and of a spiritual faith which He has planted in the heart of His elect, and which 
ultimately appeared in all its fulness and perfectness, as conquering the world, in 
Christ, the Elect One. This salvation of the world is destined gradually to spread 
till it pervades all mankind. Hence the extension of the kingdom of God to its final 
completion in the world will occupy the entire course of time , even as this kingdom 
is destined to cover all space in the world. Viewed in this light, the whole history 
of the world itself is simply the history of the restoration and transformation of the 
world into the kingdom of God. 

Thus, all history may be included under the idea of the /WcAcia rov ®cov. But 
its innermost centre is that manifestation of God’s redeeming grace, by which, on 
the basis of His general revelation to man, He has founded His kingdom. 

The all-comprehensive medium of God’s revelation was His personal incarnation in 
Christ. Throughout the entire course of history, we perceive how mankind, in 
ever-narrowing circles, tends towards this manifestation of the God-Man. Again, 
after He has appeared, we notice how, in ever-widening circles, it tends towards 
the final goal—to present all mankind as bom of God. 
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Christ, then, is the beginning, the middle, and the end of all revelation. Bat as 
revelation is ever love, light, and life, it embodies at the same time both saving truth 
and saving reality, or revelation in the narrower sense, and actual redemption. 
Hence it is that in Christ we have not only the completion of revelation, but also' 
complete redemption. 

Redemption, in all its phases and stages, is prepared and introduced by judg¬ 
ments, which, by the grace of God, are, however, converted into so many deliver¬ 
ances. Again, every new stage in the unfolding and history of salvation is marked 
*by a fresh extension and establishment of the kingdom of God, appearing as the 
Church of the redeemed. Hence, while the real kingdom of God was founded when 
redemption was first introduced, it shall be perfected when the benefits of redemp¬ 
tion shall have been extended to the utmost boundaries of the world. 

This is the Development of Revelation, to which we now proceed. 

L General Revelation. 

а) Widest circle (revelation by Symbolical signs, which ultimately point to the Word). 

1. Objectively: creation (Rom. i. 20). 2. Subjectively: the human mind, especially the 

conscience (Rom. ii. 14, 16). 

б) Narrower circle (revelation by facts). 

1. Objectively: history (Ps. il, cx.). 2. Subjectively: the dealings of God with indi¬ 

viduals (Ps. evii.; cxxxix. 16). 

II. Special Revelation, or Revelation of Salvation (by the Word, accompanied by 

Symbolical Signs). 

а) Revelation during the course of its progress, 

1. Objectively: the Old Covenant (Gen. xiL 2. Subjectively: faith (Gen. xv. 6). 
etc.). 

б) Revelation completed. 

1. Objectively: the New Covenant (Luke xxil 2. Subjectively: justifying faith, in its New Tes- 
20; John xiii. 84).^ lament sense (Rom. v. 1; 1 Pet iii. 21). 

So far as we are concerned, it is by subjective revelation that we become par¬ 
takers of objective revelation, even as it is only by the revelation of salvation that 
we come to understand and see general revelation. The various cycles of revelation 
are clearly perceived only when viewed in the light of justifying and saving faith, 
which sheds upon each of them a new and glorious lustre. 

The following are the various periods of historical revelation in parallel review:— 

The Old Testament in the wider sense of the term: 

1. Primeval religion, unto Abraham, 2000 b. c. 

2. Patriarchal faith in the promise, unto 1500 

B. C. 

8. The period of the Law, unto 800 b. c. 

4. The period of the Prophets, unto 400 b. c. 

5. The period of national religiousness (the Mac¬ 

cabees). 

6. Concentration of religious longing in the an¬ 

cient world as the bradle of the Messiah. 

The Blessed Virgin. 

7. The first coming of Christ. 


The New Testament in the wider sense of the term: 

1. Gospel history, and the Apostolic Age. 

2. The ancient Catholic Church. The Fathers. 

3. The legal Church of the Middle Ages. [The 

Popes.—P. S.] 

4. The Protestant Churches. [The Reformers.— 

P. 8.] 

6. Union into one evangelical Church in its prog- ' 
ress. f 

6. The Bride of Christ, or the Church in the last 

days awaiting His coming. 

7. The last coming of* Christ His manifestation 

in glory. 
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The manifestation of salvation, as it constitutes the great moving force of all 
history, draws the course of the latter into the whole of the history of the kingdom 
of God. The history of the /ftunAcui tov 0€ot) may be divided into that of the King 
dom of God in its legal and typical form, or the Theocracy (a term formed by 
Josephus, Contra Apion. ii. 16), and that of the real Kingdom of God in spirit and 
in truth—the /faoxXcta rwv ovpavwv,—or into the Pre-Christian and the Christian (not 
jPosMJhristian) Era. 


L History of the Theocracy , or of the Pre-Christian Era. 

1. Primeval times, the type of the entire history of the world to the great judgment—till tho Flood— 
and the new formation of the (Noachic) race. 


2. The dispersion of nations and the calling of Abraham; or, origin of the contrast between Heathen¬ 
ism and Judaism (preparation for the Theocracy), or between passive and active religiousness (the religions 


of nature, and that of revelation). 

a) The table of nations in Genesis, and the 

mythologies of the Gentiles. 

b) Separation between the civilized nations of 

antiquity and barbarous tribes (Heathenism 
in its ascending and in its descending line. 
See Rom. ii.). 


a) Promise of the holy people. 

b) Separation between Isaac and Ishmael, Jacob 

and Esau. Difference among the sons of 
Israel (Judaism in its ascending and in its 
descending line. Rom. ii. and x.). 


3. Establishment of the great contrast; or, the Empires of the world as the central points of civilizar 
tion, and the foundation and history of the Theocracy in the narrower sense. Antagonism and mutual 
influence. 


a) Great Empires of the world in their origin 
and growth. Egypt, Assyria, Phoenicia, etc. 


b) The great Empires of the world fully developed. 
—Dan. ii. Vision of the image of the vari¬ 
ous monarchies. Its bright aspect: Union. 
Dan. vil 'Vision of the four beasts. Its 
dark aspect: Division, 
a) The Babylonian Empire. 

0) The Persian Empire. 

y) The Macedonian Empire. 

3) The Roman Empire. 


a) The Theocracy in its origin. Antagonism 

and mutual influence between Israel, and 
Egypt, Canaan, Syria, Phoenicia, and As¬ 
syria. 

b) The Theocracy in its full typical manifesta¬ 

tion. 

Antagonism ami mutual influence between 
Israel and the four Empires. 

a) Period of the Judge sand Prophets, 
from Moses to David. 

0) Period of the Kings, from David to 
the Babylonian Exile. 

y) Period of the Priests (blooming period 
under the Maccabees). 

3) Close of the typical and commence¬ 
ment of the real kingdom of God. 


4. Removal of the great contrast and antagonism, 
pora. Cessation of the typical, and preparation of the real Theocracy, 
tore. Oppression of the Jews and prophecies.) 


a) The Cuthseans settled in Samaria, and be¬ 
coming Samaritans. 

3) The Aramaean language and Sadducean no¬ 
tions introduced into Palestine on the re¬ 
turn from Babylon. 

c) The Decapolis in Galilee of the Gentiles, 

founded chiefly by the veterans of Alexan¬ 
der the Great 

d) The Herodhins. Introduction of Grecian 

and Roman manners in Palestine. (The 
Proselytes.) 


Gentiles settle in Palestine; the Jews of the Dias- 
(Heathcn power and heathen cul- 

а) The ten tribes carried to Assyria beyond the 

Euphrates. 

б) Many of the Jews remaining in Babylon. 

c) Jewish colonies in Alexandria, Libya, Syria, 

and Asia Minor. The Septuagint. 

d) The Jewish Diaspora in Rome and through- 

out the West, since the time of Pompey 
and Camr. (The Essenes.) 
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e) Rule of the heathen, of Christians, and of e) Destruction of Jerusalem, and dispersion of 
Mohammedans in Palestine. the people throughout the world. 

6. The first coming of Christ Close of the first, and commencement of the second era. Redemption 
of the world. 


IL History of the Kingdom of God in its Fulness, or of the Kingdom of 

Heaven in the World . 


1. Primeval Christianity, the type of all Church History. 


2. Appearance of the antagonism between the Christian Church and the Jewish and heathen world. 


a) The Talmud, and heathen calumnies against 

Christianity. 

b) Judaism in its unhistorical ossification. 

(Analogy with the partial barbarism of 
the original races.) 


a) The ancient Catholic Church and the mar¬ 

tyrs. 

b) Separation between the Church and beret- 

ical sects. 


3. Establishment of this antagonism; or, the Christian Empires, and the establishment of the Church in 
the narrower sense. Hostility and mutual influences. Mediaeval Legalism a symbol and type of the future. 


a) Movement in the heathen world. 

b) Secularization of the Church. 

e) Migration of the nations intgpthe Church, 
and the great baptism of water. 

d) The Eastern Church, or orthodoxy secular¬ 

ized. 

e) Mohammedanism, or heresy completed. 

f) The Western Papacy. 


g) The Catholic Roman Empire. The anti¬ 
evangelical powers. Machiavellianism. 


a ) The worldly Church of Constantine the 

Great Missions. 

b) The Monastic Church. 

c) The Theocratic legalistic Church. 

d) The Roman Church. 

e) Western Catholic Christendom. The Cru¬ 

sades. 

f) Protestant parties and movements during 

the Middle Ages. Humanism. Popular 
literature. 

g) Evangelical Christendom. Germ of the true 

Church and the true State. - 


4. Removal of the antagonism, and appearance of the true Church and the true State. 


a) The Roman Catholic world. 

b) The reformatory movements in the Roman 

Catholic Church. 

c) The dissolving elements of Jesuitical Monas- 

ticism, Mysticism, political influences, and 
the advance of civilization in Romish 
Churches and countries, under the form 
of reaction. 

d) Revolutions in the Roman Catholic world. 

e) The world in all forms of intellectual heath¬ 

enism acting upon the Church. 

f) Humanism as leaven in the Roman Catholic 

and in Romanizing Churches. 

5. The future of Christendom. 

a) Apostasy in the alliance between Absolutism 

and Antichrist 

b) Judgment upon the apparent completion of 

Hierarchism and Secularism. 


а) The Church of the Reformation (harmonious 

difference between Church and State). 

б) Romanizing divisions of the Evangelical 

Church. 

e) Awakenings and union among Protestants. 


d) Protestant Reforms. 

e) Christian missions acting upon all parts of 

the world. 

f) The authority of Christ appearing in all de¬ 

partments of life. The Bible the book 
of nations. 


o) Victory in the union of believers under the 
banner of Christ. 

b) Redemption of the visible Church of Christ in 
its apparent destruction. Manifestation of 
the Bride, and advent of the Bridegroom. 


LITERATURE. 

In a certain sense, every branch of literature may be regarded as auxiliary to 
the study of the history of the kingdom of God. More particularly, however, we 
include here those works on universal history which are written from a general or a 
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religious point of view, and works on the philosophy of history. It is scarcely 
necessary to add, that we would also direct special attention to historical boob 
written in a Christian spirit, and to those which treat expressly of the history of the 
kingdom of God. 


I. General "Works*. 


On Chronology :—Gatterer (1777), Ideler (1825- 
26), Brinkmeier (1848). On General History: —Her¬ 
der, Fred. Schlegei (R. C.), and Hegel, on the Phi¬ 
losophy of History. Eyth: History from the Chris¬ 
tian stand-point (1858). Ehrenfeuchter: The Hist or. 
Development of Mankind (Heidelb. 1855). Bram, 


Barth, Lisco, Theremin, Grundtwig, Zahn, Kalkar, 
Ziegler, Kurtz, on Sacred History . Bunsen: God 
in History (Part I. Leipz., 1857). Leo (Romanizing), 
and Dittmar: History of the World before and sines 
Christ . [R. Turnbull: Christ in History . Boston, 
1854.—P. a] 


IL On Particular Periods and Branches. 


1. History of Creation.—Schubert, Wagner, 
Pfaff, Burmeister (negative), Rougemont. Hum¬ 
boldt: Kosmos. Kurtz: Bible and Astronomy 
(Germ, and English). [Hugh Miller: Testimony of 
the Rocks , or Geology in its bearings on the two the¬ 
ologies, natural and revealed Edinb. and Boston, 
1859. Tayler Lewis: The Six Days of Creation, 
or the Scriptural Cosmology . New York and Lon¬ 
don, 1855.—P. S.] 

2. The Flood.—Lhcken, Stolberg (Hist, of 
Religion, Germ., vol. i. App.), Buttmann, Bopp (Die 
Sundfluth, Berlin, 1829), Rud. Wagner (Naturge- 
schichte des Menschen , 1838), Schubert (Das Welt- 
gebaude , Erlangen, 1852). 

8. The Division of Nations and the Oe- 
nealogioal Table. Heathenism^-Feldhoff (Die 
Volkertafel der Genesis , 1837), Knobel (ditto, 1850). 
[Tuch, Delitzsch, Bush, on Genesis , ch. x.—P. a] 
Creuzer, Baur, Stuhr, Wuttke, on Ancient Mythol¬ 
ogy and the heathen religions . G. Seibert: Grie- 
chenthum und Christenthum , 1857. Dollinger 
(R. C.): Heidenthum und Judenthum — Vorhalle des 
Christenthum a, 1857. [A very learned and instruc¬ 
tive work, also translated into English.—P. a] 
Scbelling: Philosophy of Mythology. 

4. History of ZsraeL—Hess, Jost (a liberal 
Jew), Bertheau, Ewald, [Milman, Stanley] on the his¬ 
tory of the Jews. —Comp. Josephus on the Jewish war. 

5. Fulfilment of Prophecies.—Keith, 0. 
Strauss (Niniveh and the Word of God, 1855), Lay- 
ard (Nineveh and Babylon). 

6. The Life of Christ.—Works of Hase, Ne- 
ander, Lange, Ewald, Lichtenstein, Friedlieb, Bucher, 
[Sepp, Kuhn, Ellioott, Andrews, on the Life of Christ; 
also Ullmann, Young, Bushnell, Schaff, Dorner, on 
the Character and sinless Perfection of Jesus. —P. a] 

7. The Apostolic Age.—Neander, J. P. Lan¬ 
ge (Leipz., 1853), P. Schaff (2d ed., Leipz., 1854, 
German and English), Thiersch, Trautmann, Lechler, 
o% the Apostolic Age. Mosheim, Baur, Hagenbach 


and Schaff, on the Church in the first three cen¬ 
turies. „ 

8. Church History.— See Liter, in Hagen- 
bach’s Theol. Encyclop ., p. 220, and in Schaff’s Hist, 
of the A post. Church , Gen. Introd., ch. iv. On the 
moral effects of Christianity: Tzschimer, on the Down¬ 
fall of heathenism (German), Chastel, Beugnot, on 
the same subject (French), C. Schmidt: Essai his- 
torique sur la sociitS civile dans le monde remain, 
et sur sa transformation par le Christianisme; 
[comp, an able review of the latter work, by Dr. Seam, 
in the Bibliotheca Sacra for April, 1868.—P. a] 

9. Post-Christian Judaism. — Friedlander, 
Gratz, Beer, M‘Caul, Jost, [Edersheim,] on later 
Jewish history. 

10. Mohammedanism. —G. Weil: Moham¬ 
med, his Life and Doctrine (German). Stuttgart^ 
1848. Dollinger: MohammedsReligion. Munchen, 
1838. W. Irving: Life of Mohammed Gerok: 
Christology of the Koran (German). Gotha, 1889. 
German translations of the Koran , by Boysen, Wahl, 
Geiger, Ullmann. [Engl. trsl. with notes, by J. M. 
Rodwell. London, 1861.—P. S.] 

11. History of Civilization.—A very exten¬ 
sive literature. General works on the subject by 
Gruber, Kolb, Wachsmuth (Leipz. 1850), Guizot 
[Balmez.] History of Philosophy by Brucker, Ten- 
nemann, Reinbold, Rixner, Ritter, Hegel, Sigwart, 
Schwegler; and on special sections of the hist, of 
Philos.: Brandis, Erdmann, Chalybaus [Zeller, Morell, 
A. Butler, Maurice.—P. S.] History of Art by Kug- 
ler, Schnaase, Otte, Springer, Piper, etc. History 
of Literature by Eichhorn, Wachler, Boqterweek, 
Schlegei, [Grasse, Brunet, Allibone, etc.] His¬ 
tory of Law and Jurisprudence by Eichhorn, Walter, 
Philipps, Grimm, Savigny. 

12. History of Missions.—Blumhardt: Gen. 
Hist, of Missions in the Christ. Church. Basel, 
1828-1887, 8 vols. G. Schmidt: Victory of Chris¬ 
tianity, etc. (German). Leipz., 1857, 8d ed. Steger: 


• [This long Hat of books is reduced in the Edinb. trsL to a few lines, without division of subjects.—P. 8.) 
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Protest . Missions, 1888. W. Hoffmann: Missions- 
Stunden, and other writings. Wallmann: The Mis¬ 
sions of the Evangel. Churches (German), 1849. 
[Harvey Newcomb: Cyclopedia of Missions (700 
pages). New York, 1854. The Memorial Volume 
of the first Fifty Tears of the Amer. Board of Com. 


for Foreign Missions. Boston, 1861.—P. S.] The 
periodical reports and publications of Missionary 
societies in Europe and America. On Inner mis¬ 
sions see the works of Wicheru, M&rz, [and the 
reports of the German Church Diet and Congress 
for Inner Missions , since 1848.—P. S.] 


§ 2 . 

THE HOLY SCRIPTURES. 


I. Auxiliary Sciences. 


• Among the auxiliary sciences of exegesis we include all those which serve to 
prepare us for the study of Scripture. To this class belongs the study of antiquities, 
and that of ancient 'languages, generally; and, more particularly, that of criticism 
and of hermeneutics. The direct auxiliaries to the study of the Scriptures are, so 
far as the text itself is concerned, biblical antiquities and the sacred languages; and, 
so far as regards the present form of the text, biblical criticism and hermeneutics. 
These two sciences consist in the knowledge how scientifically to examine and to 
ascertain the genuineness of the records of Scripture and of the text, and in 
acquaintanceship with the fundamental principles of biblical interpretation. 


1. Biblical Archaeology in genermL— Comp. 
Hagenbach, Thecl. Encyclop., p. 182. Among works 
on this subject we name those by Warnekros, Rosen* 
mailer, J&hn, de Wette, Ewald, Scholz, Saalschiitz, 
the Reed- Worterbuch of Winer (indispensable), and 
other Encyclopaedias of Biblical Literature. 

Various branches of biblical Archaeology. 

а) Ethnology. —The descendants of Shem. The 
Hebrews. The Jews. The nations of Canaan. The 
nations surrounding Israel. Comp, the Archaeological 
works of Bellermann, Rosenmiiller, Winer, Movers 
(on the Phoenicians ), [Layard, Rawlinson, and Nie¬ 
buhr on the Assyrians .] 

б) Geography.—Palestine and the other coun¬ 
tries mentioned in the Bible. Travels. Topograph¬ 
ical works. Maps. Comp, especially Crome, von 
Ranmer, Robinson ( Researches, Engl and Germ.), 
StransB (Sinai und Golgotha ), Krafffc (Topography 
of Jerusalem), Schujz (Jerusalem), Tobler; the Trav¬ 
els of Berggren, Schubert, Robinson, Wilson, Van 
de Velde, Scholz, Tischendorf, [Stanley, Hackett, 
Thomson, Bailsman,] etc. 

c) Natural Science. —Bochart’s Hierozoicon. 

d) Chronology. —Comp, as above, p. 6. 

e) Civilization. —Agriculture. Pastoral life. 
Dwellings. Furniture. Trades. Domestic life. 
Social life (Poetry and Music). Government. The¬ 
ocracy. See Michaelis, The Laws of Moses ; Herder 
and Saalschiitz (on Hebrew Poetry) ; # [the various 
commentaries of Ewald, Hupfeld, Umbreit, Hengs- 
tenberg, Delitzsch, Alexander, etc., etc., on the 
Psalms and other poetical books of the 0. T.—P. S.] 


f) Religion.— On the typology of the Old Testa¬ 
ment services, comp, the works of Bahr (Symbolik 
des Mos. Cultus, 2 vote. 1887), Kurtz, Hengstenberg, 
Keil, [and Fairbairn, Typology of Scriptures, Edinb. 
and Philad., 1857.] 

2. The Languages of Scripture.— Philologia 
sacra. See Hagenbach, p. 128, and the wmnmda 
quoted below. 

8. Biblical Criticism. —Unhappily, we are still 
without any accurately defined canon of criticism, es¬ 
pecially of biblical criticism. Hence, when biblical 
criticism appears in so many instances to be self- 
contradictory and self-destructive, this must be 
ascribed not merely to Rationalism, but also to the 
want of well-ascertained scientific principles. The 
two great points which must be kept in view in criti¬ 
cism are, the authenticity of the text, and its integ¬ 
rity. On the character and literature of biblical 
criticism, see Hagenbach, p. 146.—Fundamental 
principles: (1) The place of criticism te not above the 
subject, as looking down upon it, but in juxtaposi¬ 
tion to, and in living contact with it. (2) In criticism 
we must progress from the general to the particular, 
in order to be always sure that we are treating of the 
same subject; while, on the other hand, we must 
also pass from the particular to the general, in order 
thereby to make sure of the reality and actuality of 
the subject (8) The standard which we apply to a 
subject must be commensurate to it. Thus historical 
facts cannot be judged of by the physical standard 
applied to them by Pantheism and by Fatalism. 
Mythological ideas are altogether inapplicable to the 
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elucidation of the Scriptures. The Old Testament 
standard is insufficient for the criticism of the Gospel 
history. (4) The critic must firsthave settled his 
general principles before he can arrive at any conclu¬ 
sion as to the special results of these principles. 
Above all, therefore, he must be quite clear about 
the personality of God and of the God-Man. (5) Criti¬ 
cism must ever recognize it that all history has a 
deep religious bearing, symbolical of the great fact 
that all history has an ideal object, and that this 
grand idea is evolved in the course of history. (6) The 
critic must bear in mind that one grand idea pervades 
and connects the various portions of Scripture, while 
he at the same time keeps in view the gradual devel¬ 
opment of Scripture, its various periods, and the spe¬ 
cial form which each separate portion has taken, ac¬ 
cording to the individuality of the writer. (7) Criti¬ 
cism must be able to distinguish between agreement 
in spirit, and agreement in the letter merely. (8) The 
criticism of the witnesses themselves must precede 
the criticism of what they witnessed. (9) The various 
records of Scripture must be classified according to 
their relation to the character and object of those who 
bore the record. (10) The great fact that the Word 


has become flesh—t.e., that the idea has become his¬ 
tory—must be laid down as the fundamental princi¬ 
ple of all criticism. This presupposition raises the 
critic above all false presuppositions. See Lange, 
Leben Jem , i. 108; Posit . Bogm. t p. 605. 

On the history of criticism, tee Hagenbach, Thcol. 
Encyclop ., p. 157, sqq. 

4. Biblical Hermeneutics. —This is the science 
of the right understanding and the right interpreta¬ 
tion of Holy Writ. For further explanation, and for 
the literature of the subj&t, tee Hagenbach, p. 162. 
Among modem writers on hermeneutics, we mention 
Liicke, Clausen, Schleiermacher, Lutz, and the writer 
of the article Hermeneutic* in Herzog's (German) 
Real-Encycl .; [also Cellerier: Manuel JHermeneu- 
ttquey Geneva, 1852; Fair balm: Hermeneutical 
Manual , Philad. 1859.*—P. S.] For the history of 
scriptural interpretation, and of its principles, we re¬ 
fer to the work of G. W. Meyer (Hist, of Exegesis 
since the revival of Lettert (Gott., 1802—1808, 
5 vols.). On the allegorical exegesis of the Middle 
Ages, see Elster: Be medii cevi theologia exegetica , 
Gott., 1855. 


The following are the essential conditions in hermeneutics: 


a. For the right understanding. 

(1.) Inward condition of interpretation: homogeneousness of spirit with the 
writer and his subject. 

(2.) Outward condition: familiarity with the languages, antiquities, and history. 

(3.) Combination of these two elements: familiarity with the peculiar character 
and spirit of revelation, and, in consequence, ability to distinguish between what is 
symbolical and mere myths, and again, between what is symbolical and what is pure 
history or abstract dogma. (The symbolical must not be confounded with myths; 
but, on the other hand, it must not be regarded as pure dogma.) 

(4.) The mind of the interpreter must continually connect and bring into juxta¬ 
position the Scriptures, in their general bearing, with the individual portions under 
examination. (Scripture must not be made to contradict itself by pressing the 
letter.) Analogy of faith: survey of the grand total bearing, the fundamental idea. 
Analogy of Scripture: survey of the individual and the special parts. Comparison 
of Scripture with Scripture. * 

(5.) A comparison and connection between the general spirit of Scripture, and 
the personal and individual views of each inspired writer. 

(0.) A lively interchange between the mind of the Word and the mind of the 
interpreter. 

(7.) A living interchange between the individual interpreter and the general 
spirit of interpretation in the Church. (Not, indeed, blind submission to authority, 
but neither craving for singularity.) 

5. For the proper interpretation. 

(1.) Accurate exposition of the meaning of the text. Interpretation in the 
narrower sense. 
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(2.) Illustration of the meaning of the text, by analogous passages. Explana¬ 
tion. 

(3.) Reproduction of the meaning of the text, by pointing out its eternal bearing 
0 and import. Application. 


II. Exegetics. 

Exegetics, in the widest sense, depends on the proper connection between the 
right understanding and interpretation of the general import of Scripture and that 
of its individual portions. The parts can neither be understood -without the whole, 
nor the whole without the parts. Hence that interpreter only can advance the 
subject who has learned to view the individual parts in the light of the total bearing 
of Scripture, and the total bearing in the light of the individual portions thereof. 
Thus alone can the necessary equilibrium be preserved. 

Viewed theoretically, criticism is the first process, although, in point of practice, 
criticism follows upon exegetics and hermeneutics. 

Criticism consists in a lively interchange between a scrutiny of the general prin¬ 
ciple and that of the individual statements of Scripture. 

Hermeneutics then shows the lively interchange existing between the interpreta¬ 
tion of the spirit, or of the meaning of Scripture as a whole, and the interpreta¬ 
tion of the special passage or expression. . < 

Lastly, we have Exegetics proper, which may be either general or special. The 
former, or Introduction (Isagogics), establishes and explains, from the mutual rela? 
tionship between the character of Scripture as historically ascertained, and the sum¬ 
mary contents of its various portions, the import and substance of the Scriptures 
generally. Special Exegetics develops and exhibits the succession of thought in 
Scripture, down to the minutest expression and letter, by connecting and comparing 
the ascertained character of Scripture with the text under review. The Introduction 
to the various books of Scripture belongs to the department of Exegesis, since, on 
the one hand, it presupposes an exegetical analysis of each book, while, on the other, 
it concludes with an exegetical survey of the contents of the portion of Scripture 
examined. Again, Exegesis itself is an Introduction, in the most special sense of 
the term. For every exegetical treatise must not only commence with a special in 
troduction to, and indicate the character and contents of, the portion of Scripture 
about to be examined, but it must ever again revert to those general views and 
leading characteristics which have been ascertained. 

1. Definition of the Holy Scri p t ur es. 

Holy Scripture is the complete sum of the records of our divinely revealed reli¬ 
gion, which culminates in Christianity. Hence it marks the progress of the incarna¬ 
tion of the Eternal Word of God to its completion in the final settlement of the 
canon of Scripture. If, generally speaking, writing is the peculiar organ of civiliza¬ 
tion, the medium for the increasing interchange of thought, the record of the historjf 
of mankind, the standard of its development, all this applies in the highest, and, 
indeed, in a unique sense, to the sacred writings. They are the form under which 
Christianity origi nally appeared to regenerate the world, the bond of fellowship 
between believereof ml nations and ages, the record of the history of revelation, and 
the standard and rule for the development of Christianity and of the Church. 
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In the all-wise arrangement of the God of revelation, Holy Writ was therefore 
as necessary as the Incarnation itself. The Gospel was destined to pervade every 
relationship of life and every institution. As in Baptism, it sanctified the washing 
with water; in the Eucharist, the meal of fellowship—the bread and the wine; and 
by the Charismata, the diversity of human gifts, so as a written record it sanctified 
the letter and assumed this essential form of intellectual and spiritual intercourse 
among men. 

Bretschneider: * 44 The Bible may be viewed,—1, historically, if we inquire what 
its oharactcr is, according to the testimony of history—viz., a collection of credible 
documents of the Jewish and the Christian religion; or, 2, dogmatically, if we in¬ 
quire in what light the religious society of Christians regard it—viz., a$ the cod? of 
Divine revelation.” While at one time theologians were wont to lay special em¬ 
phasis on the dogmatical, they have of late equally dwelt upon the historical charac¬ 
ter of Scripture. But all such seeming antagonism disappears if we take a deeper 
view of Holy Writ. Scripture is not 44 a collection,” it is the collection. The 
various records of which it is composed, together form only one record. Lastly, the 
great question which claims our attention is not merely concerning the records of 
the Jewish and Christian religion generally, but as to the Divine origin and institu¬ 
tion of these religions. - 


Literature. —Comp, the article Bible in the dif¬ 
ferent Encyclopaedias of Ersch and Gruber, Herzog, 
nagenbach, Pelt, [Eitto, Smith.—P. 8.]. The dif¬ 
ferent Introductions to the Old and New Testament 
(see a list of them in Winer’s Handbuch der theol. 
JAteratyr , voL i, p. 83 sqq.). Also the introductory 
chapters of the Bible-works of Starke, Richter, Ger- 
lach, Lisco, Bunsen. Then the articles on the Holy 
Scriptures in the principal works on Dogmatics. 


Koppen: Die Bibel , 2 vols. Finally the modem 
works on Biblical Theology. On the History of the 
Bible, see E. Reuss (Braunschweig, 2d ed., 1863), and 
the more popular works of Ostertag: Die Bibel und 
ihrs Geschichte , (2d ed., Basel, 1867), and Tholuck: 
Die Bibel (Leipzig, 1851). [Prideaux, Stackhouse, 
Howel, L. Clarke, on the History of the Bible; A. 
Alexander, and L. G&ussen, on the Canon of the Old 
and New Testaments. —P. S.] 


2. Various Designations of the Scriptures. 

The three different designations commonly given to the Scriptures indicate the 
different points from which the same Divine record may be viewed. The term Biblb 
(ra fhp\(a sc. Oda), i. e. the Book, or the Book of books, points out the difference 
between Holy Writ and all other literature, while at the same time it also connects 
the Scriptures with the intellectual productions of men. All other writings are, like 
planets, to move round this central sun. The name Holt Scripture (Upa ypcufrq, 
ayia y pa<^, 6tia ypafyrj) refers to the relationship between the form or the letter of 
the Scriptures and the inspired word of God which it contains. Lastly, the term 
Word of God (Verbum Dei) indicates the identity of the oral revelation of God 
with the Bible, and also its internal identity—the agreement of the whole with the 
parts, and of the parts with the whole. * The Bible, as such, is the historical object 
of theological science, the introduction to the Old and New Testament. The Bible, 
iti its character as the Holy Scriptures, is the human expression of Divine inspiration, 
and the religious object of our faith. The Bible, as the Word of God, is the canon 
or the doctrinal rule and standard of our belief and practice. The first of these 
names designates the human aspect of Scripture in its Divine grandeur; the second, 
the combination of Divine revelation with human development and intellectuality ; 

* Systemat . Dntwieklung alter in der Dogmata torkommenden Begnfe 
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while the third points to the pure and perfect revelation of God which it embodies 3 
or the canon, as the final and grand leading characteristic of the Bible, both as a 
book and as the Scriptures. 

3. The Bible in its Divine Aspect Inspiration. The Word of God. 

• 

The Bible consists of a number of books, whose composition is coextensive with 
the progress of Divine revelation in Israel, and covers a period of more than one 
thousand five hundred years. * Its writers were of the most different character aqd 
education; it exhibits every variety of form, and is*couched in two very different 
languages. Yet withal it is so thoroughly one in its character, that it might be sup¬ 
posed to have been written in one century, in one year, in one hour, in one moment. 

Throughout, it is pervaded by one and the same idea of God and revealed 
religion; it sets forth the same truths; it breathes the same spirit; it has the same 
object. This is its Divine aspect. The Bible is not of time, nor of man; it is 
Divine, because it is inspired (2 Tim. iii. 10; 2 Pet. L 20, 21). 

But the inspiration of the Scriptures by the Spirit of God must not be viewed 
apart from the inspiration of the holy men who wrote it, in the execution of their 
immediate, prophetic, and Divine calling. Nay, the inspiration for their office has 
this advantage over the inspiration of their writings, which are closely connected, 
that it is more direct and more lively. On the other hand, the inspiration of these 
writings implies special preparedness and collectedness on the part of the sacred 
writers, and a special significance of the occasion and the motive. In all these 
respects a corresponding measure of spiritual blessing and direction must have been 
vouchsafed. 

It is for didactic theology to enter into fuller details. The following points, 
however, should be borne in mind:—The idea of inspiration entertained by the 
Jews of Palestine was different from that of the Jews of Alexandria The former 
accurately distinguished between Divine illumination and mere human enlightenment 
(hence the difference as to the Apocrypha). Besides, the views of the Palestinians 
were also sounder and more liberal on the question of the relation between the 
Divine Spirit and the intellect of man in inspiration. The Alexandrian Jews, 
following in this respect Grecian ideas, were wont to regard inspiration as something 
magical,—the individuality of man being for the time depressed and silenced: while 
the Hebrews understood it that human individuality was only humbled, but thereby 
also exalted and purified, and thus set free and quickened. The Alexandrians 
reasoned on the supposition that originally the Divine and the human mind were 
heterogeneous, and that in the course of history this gulf was bridged over; while 
the Hebrews proceeded on the idea of an original homogeneousness, and held that 
the discord which appeared in the course of history was more or less removed by the 
influence of grace. Hence it was that they alone properly appreciated the Divine 
element of Scripture in its human form—the M apples of gold in pictures of silver.” 
The Alexandrian idea was substantially that which, at a later period, was urged by 
the Montanists. This view of inspiration was rejected by the ancient Church. Still, 
kindred notions again partially prevailed in the seventeenth century. Rationalism 
was of course incompetent to remedy such a defect. If theologians had formerly 
overlooked the human individuality in the composition of Scripture, the Rationalists 
went to the opposite and more dangerous extreme of denying the Divine character 
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of Scripture altogether, or at least of confining the Divine element to the operation 
of mere reason, or to special providence, or to moral elevation on the part of the 
writers. Inspiration necessarily implies the presence and sway of the Spirit of God 
in the writer, whereby he becomes the organ of that Spirit. The impulse or motive 
power ( impulses ), the communication or the contents ( mggestio ), and the guidance 
toward the object aimed at ( direetio ), are all divine, and conform t $ the objects and 
aim of the kingdom of God. But this also implies that inspiration itself is subject, 
to certain limitations or conditions. These are either religious conditions , flowing, 
from the nature of this object; or intellectual conditions , arising from its gradual] 
realization; or organic conditions, connected with Him who is the great centre of 
that object; or, lastly, ethical conditions, springing from the personal holiness of that 
object. In other words, 1, The Bible, as inspired, is a book of religion, and not an 
astronomical, geological, or scientific revelation. 2, It has gradually progressed 
from the incompleteness of the Old, to the perfectness of the New Testament. 3, 
It has its centre in Christ, as God incarnate, and as the absolute revelation of God 
in human form. 4, It must never be considered as the effect of a morbid state of 
body or mind on the part of the writers (such as clairvoyance), but always as the 
result of direct moral and spiritual intercourse of the personal and living God with 
the personal mind of man. The Spirit of God was indeed strong enough to preserve 
the sacred writers from essential mistakes or false testimonies and traditions, and to 
secure to their writings the impress of never-fading freshness of youth, although He 
never could nor would force them to speak otherwise than in language conformable 
to the current ideas of the people, and to their own intellectual development. 

We are now prepared to answer that much vexed modem question,—whether 
the Holy Scriptures be the Word of God itself, or whether the Word of God be in 
the Holy Scriptures. Viewing the Bible in its individual parts and sections, we 
reply, The Word of God is in the Bible. But, regarding it as an organic whole, % 
of which all the parts point to Christ and proceed from Christ, we must confess: 
Holy Writ, as it explains itself, and opens up from book to book and from verse to 
verse, is the one harmonious and complete Word of God.* 


Dp the literature of inspiration, comp, the Ency- 
clops,; also the works of Wilson, Haldane, Rudel- 
bach, and Ganssen. We specially refer to Fr. de 
Rougemont, Christ et see temoins , 2 vols. Paris and 
Lausanne, 1866—a work which equally opposes the 


views of Gaussen and the false spiritualism of the 
*Stras8burg school of Scherer and others. [W. Lee: 
The Inspiration of the Holy Scripture , its Nature 
and Proof Dublin and New York, 1867,478 pages. 
—P. S.] 


4. The Holy Scriptures in their Human Aspect; or, History of the Holy Scriptures 
(Isagogics in the narrower sense). 

The period over which the composition of Holy Scripture extends, reaches from 
Moses to the Apostle John, or from about 1600 before to 100 after Christ,— 
a period of sixteen centuries,—irrespective of the oral traditions and of those 
small commencements of scriptura. records which preceded the time of Moses. 

Equally great is the distance of places where these books were written, varying 
from Jerusalem and Babylon to Rome, and embracing all Palestine and Greece. 

The Bible was composed in the two leading languages of antiquity, which reflect 
the greatest contrast in the intellectual world. The Hebrew tongue may be charac- 

♦ Comp. Lange’s Philoscphiechc Qogmatik , p. 640 sqq. 
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terized as the most unstudied and childlike, as the deepest, purest, and most direct 
language of spiritual experience 1 ; while the Greek is the most cultivated, refined, 
and philosophical expression of intellectual life. The inspired writers were 
shepherds and kings, men learned and men unlettered. The diversity of form in the 
Scriptures appears not only objectively in their contents and character (being partly 
historical, partly poetic, partly apophthegmatic, partly prophetic, and partly episto¬ 
lary), but also subjectively in their style and composition, each book bearing a faith¬ 
ful impress of the individuality of its writer. Not reckoning the Apocrypha, the 
Old Testament comprises thirty-nine books (counting the Book of Lamentations 
separately), while the New Testament contains twenty-seven separate writings. 
Yet, from the unity of spirit pervading this vast literary collection, they constitute, 
really, only one book—a second intellectual creation (Ps. xix.). 

The science of General Isagogics treats of Scripture as a whole, giving* the 
history,—1, of the collection, or of the canon ; 2, of the present form and character 
of the text, of the various codd. and editions; 3, of its spread, or of the translations 
and quotations; 4, of its application, or of interpretation. The science of Special 
Isagogics treats of separate books, discussing their authorship, time, place, occasion, 
character, contents, division, and literature. 


On the Introduction to the Holy Scriptures and 
its literature, compare Hagenbach’s Eneycl. pp. 140, 
144, and the excellent works of Hertwig: Tablet to 


the Introduction into the Old Testament Berlin, 
1856; and to the Introduction into the Revo Testor 
ment. Berlin, 1855. • 


5. The Holy Scriptures in their Christologioal, Divine-Human (Theanthropio) Character; 
or, the Scriptures as the Canon. The Old and the New Testament. 

Viewed in their Christological character, the Holy Scriptures are the canon, both 
as the record of the revelation completed in Christ, and as the rule of the Christian 
life of faith. According to this Christological principle, they are divided into the 
Old and New Testaments (i testamentum , SmO^kt), to indicate that the Old 

Testament is the incomplete commencement which is explained, fulfilled, and glori¬ 
fied by the New, embodying, as it does, absolute perfectness. According to the 
same principle, the Apocrypha are kept distinct, as a mere appendix to the Bible, 
which, so to speak, forms an intermediate link between the canonical Scriptures and 
common literature. Lastly, viewed in this light, the Scriptures bear special refer¬ 
ence to the development of the Christian Church and of the Christian life, where 
their teaching is expressed in a logical form (more especially in confessions of faith), 
while at the same time they serve as the rule, standard, and guide on all questions 
of doctrine. 

The expression Canon implies not merely that the Bible is a sacred book, but 
that in its pages revelation continues, by the agency of the Spirit, an ever-present 
and ever-sufficient reality. As the canon, the Bible is, so to speak, the Word of 
God incarnate, which, by means of writing, continues spiritually effectual to the 
present time. The Old Testament is not merely the book of tlie Old Covenant, but 
the Old Covenant itself as the type of the New. Similarly, the New Testament is 
the New Covenant itself, the Gospels are the Gospel, and the apostolic writings, 
the living word of the Apostles. 

The organic Christological relationship between the Old and New Testament, 
according to which the former is the •preparation, the introduction, and the growth 
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of the New, while the latter is the fulfilment, the abrogation, and the completion 
of the Old, is indicated in the Old Testament itself, and amply confirmed in the New 
(Dent, xviii. 18 ; Isa. lxvi. 8 ; Jer. xxxi. 31, 32; Ezek. xxxvi. 25 ; Dan. ii. 44 ; Hos. 
ii. 19, etc.; and 2 Cor. iii. 7; Matt v. v 17-20, xii. 40, 42 ; John i. 17, 18, viiL 56; 
Gal. iii 25 ; Heb. viii. 7, etc.). 

The relationship between the canonical and the apocryphal books was correctly 
defined by the ancient Jewish synagogue, and, after it, by the ancient Greek and the 
modem Protestant Churches in opposition to the Roman Catholic theory. The 
Apocrypha serve, 1, as a kind of historical supplement, being a narrative of the king¬ 
dom of God during the period intervening between the Old and New Testaments; 
2, as a record of popular piety, forming a distinct period between the age of the 
Prophets and that of the New Testament; 3, to exhibit the character of Alexandrian 
Judaism, though only a part of them is derived from that source; 4, as a back¬ 
ground to the canon itself; 5, for private instruction and edification. Even the 
strictly Calvinistic Synod of Dort decided on retaining the Apocrypha along with 
the canon, and, despite their fallibility and mistakes, they are too deeply imbued 
with the genuine spirit of the Theocracy to rank them among the &rorva koX Swrareprj, 
in which Eusebius (iii. 25) places the heretical New Testament Apocrypha. 

The Hebrews have divided the Old Testament into the Law (rnin); the 
Prophets, (which includes the books of Joshua, of the Judges, of Samuel, 

and of the Kings); and. the Writings generally (o-wa), or Hagiographa. This 
division bears reference to the foundation, the historical development, and the 
edification of the Theocracy. The great preponderance of the prophetic books in 
the canon, clearly shows that Judaism was the religion of the future^ and that the 
tendency of the Old Testament was ever towards the New. The arrangement of 
the canon adopted in Christian theology is that into Historical, Doctrinal, and 
Prophetical Books, corresponding to the same division in the New Testament. 

According to this analogy we notice, 1, that to us the Law has become history; 
2, that the Prophets are brought into immediate contact with the New Testament, 
and point out the tendency of the Old towards the New Covenant; while the circum¬ 
stance that the New Testament contains only one prophetical book, although it is 
throughout a prophecy of the second coming of Christ, indicates the deep rest which 
the longings of the soul have found, in the appearance of Christ, and in the redemp¬ 
tion which He has accomplished. 

Viewing the Holy Scriptures as one connected canon, we may consider all 
doctrine as historical fact with historical efficacy, and all history as ideal, symbolical, 
typical, and spiritual, while in their prophetic portions they combine both these 
elements. 

There is, of course, a difference between the genuine canon of Scripture and that 
which is current, in respect, 1, of unauthenticated readings, or variations; 2, of 
mistakes, or of infelicity of translation; 3, of the various misrepresentations of the 
genuine text by exegetical traditions. 

The Scriptures, as canon, are necessarily subordinate to the living Saviour, and to 
the blessed Trinity. They are the written revelation of Christ , but not a second 
Christ; least of all when taken individually, and under the impression that the Old 
Testament is in every respect quite equal in authority to the New Testament. On 
the other hand, as the canon of Christ, the Scriptures must ever form the directory 
of the external Church, and of the individual Christian, in their fallible growth and 
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development, and are consequently above, them. Finally, they are coordinate, or 
oocupy the same line with the ideal life of Christ in the Church, and stand forth as 
a second spiritual creation by the side of God’s revelation in nature.* 

6. Import of the Holy Scr iptu ral. 

The Bible is a mystery of Divine Providence in the department of literature 
fiimilar in character to the mystery of the incarnation itself. The incarnation of 
God in Christ has, so to speak, assumed a bodily expression in the essential Church, 
i. &, in the preaching of the Gospel, on the basis of the apostolic office, and in the 
congregation of holy baptism and of the Eucharist. Similarly, the Scriptures are its 
intellectual or spiritual f expression. 

It is simply impiety to designate the origin of the Bible as accidental, while the 
decrees of Synods and papal bulls are called necessary. 

Holy Writ is the tradition of traditions, and the canon of canons. All other 
traditions and canons must be brought to the test of the Prophets and Apostles. 
And, in truth, the Bible reflects all times and places, or rather it is the reflex of 
eternity. Viewed in reference to its centre, it is the biography of the eternal Christ; 
viewed in its circumference, it is that of humanity: for, in the power of the 
prophetic spirit which pervades it, it embraces the end as well as the commencement 
of our world, and sounds the depths of hell as well as scales the heights of heaven. 
The book of God is also the book of the world; and, rightly understood, the book 
of nature as well as the book of the Spirit. There, the history of revelation becomes 
doctrine, and doctrine becomes history. Proceeding from the Spirit of God, it is 
fully understood only by the Spirit, even as it can only be explained and applied by 
the Spirit. To those who are called and waiting, it opens its mysteries; while to the 
hardened and the sinner it proves a closed book, as it were sealed with seven seals. 
Nay, like the Gospel itself, it is to some “ a savour of life unto life; ” to others, “ a 
savour of death unto death.” The outward senses may be absorbed by the letter 
only, and make an idol of it. In this respect the elements of Scripture have the 
same import and effect as those of the world. But just as the elements of the 
world are only rightly known when viewed in the unity of creation, and only wholly 
known if viewed as the symbolical Word of God, so the Bible is only rightly known 
when regarded as the second and spiritual creation, and wholly known when viewed 
as the second and higher revelation of God—the revelation of the foundation, of 
tiie reconciliation, and of the transformation of the world. 

7. Relation between Holy Writ and the so-called Sacred Records of other Nations and 

BflHglftna. ■ 

All the principal religions have chronicled their origin in sacred records, which 
ever afterwards were regarded as the standard for their development. The most 
renowned of these religious records are the Vedas of the Indians, the Kings of the 
Chinese, the Zendavesta of the Persians, the two Eddas of the ancient Germans, and 
the Koran of the Mohammedans. Even the Old Testament, when brought into 

# (Dr. Lange’s distinction between vntergeordnet, ttberqeordnet, glHchgeordnti, and btigeordrut cannot be fully 
rendered, bnt is more clearly expressed above than in tho Edinb. trsl.—P. S.] 

t [Dr. Lange uses here the unusual term: geicthaft, as opposed to Uilhaft, and with a shade of difference from 
fbtig or intellectual, geUAlicK or tpiritual, and gcUUrhaft or ghost-likt. The antithesis is clear enough.—F. 8.1 
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combination with the Jewish Talmud, becomes quite different from what it is when 
viewed in the light of the New Dispensation. To the Jews it has become a series 
of traditional statutes, upon which the covering of Moses rests. The Mormons of 
our day have stamped upon themselves the mark of apostasy, since, like Mohammed 
of old, they have adopted the falsified records of a new and spurious revelation. 

The religious records of all nations are faithful representations of these religions 
themselves. All heathen religions are mythical,—the myth being the essential form 
of heathenism. But if form and substance are related, the contrast between Holy 
Scripture and myths must be as great in point of form as that bitween revealed 
religion and heathenism. In the Bible, religion has become faith, faith fact, fact 
sacred history, and sacred history the soul of secular history. Henoe also biblical 
history gives not merely outward facts, but is itself symbolical. Hence also biblical 
doctrine is not a scholastic system, but also historical and deeply practical. Lastly, 
it is on this ground that Scripture presents such a wonderful concatenation and 
succession of history and of doctrine. But the antagonism of history and doctrine 
is transformed into a higher unity in the prophetical and poetical portions of 
Scripture. 

Revealed religion discloses the errors of all other creeds, while at the same time 
it brings out any remnant of truth in them, which in turn may become a point of 
connection for the kingdom of God. Similarly, Holy Writ sheds Lght on the sacred 
records of the Gentiles, showing their utter insufficiency, their errors, and the tradi¬ 
tions of truth which may have been preserved in them. Indeed, the same remark 
might be made with reference to all other literature. Thus in this sense also the 
Bible is the Book of books. 

HL Special Exegetics; or, the Art and Practice of Scriptural Exposition. 

Viewing it in the widest sense, all science and civilization, consciously or 
unconsciously, must serve as a kind of exposition of the Scriptures, and that whether 
the Scriptures be dragged down to the level of man, or man raised to the level of 
the Scriptures. (The Talmud, the New Testament.) Speaking more strictly, the 
spiritual life of the Christian Church, and more especially the pastoral office, may be 
regarded as an exposition of the Scriptures, with a twofold and diverse result 
(tradition, faith). Lastly, the same remark holds true of scriptural exposition in 
the narrowest and special sense of the term; and there is an exegesis which draws 
down Scripture to its own level, and another which rises to that of Scripture (mere 
dogmatism or rationalism on the one hand, and, on the other, the light of the Bible 
thrown upon exegesis, and that of exegesis upon the Bible). 

Various qualifications are requisite for the right interpretation of the Scriptures. 
Thus the Bible as a whole must all along be compared with its individual parts; 
exposition must be closely connected with explanation, or the word with the life; 
exegetical tradition (or the analogy of faith as expressed in the various confessions 
of faith) and individuality must each have their proper place,—there must be proper 
submission, and yet proper independence; above all, the interpreter must ever 
realize that the Lord speaks, and that he is to hear,—or, in other words, the truth 
revealed must find a response in the obedience of faith, and again, in the prayer 
which it evokes. 

The results of Exegesis are Bible History and Biblical Theology. 
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IV. Bible History. 

Bible History differs from the general history of the kingdom of God, in that it 
delineates only the foundation of this kingdom by means of and during the course 
of revelation. It traces in historical succession the narrative contained in the Scrip¬ 
tures in all its essential features. In the Old Testament, it shows us all the elements 
of the life of faith, and sets before us many a precious example of faith and patience 
for our imitation; while in the New Testament it exhibits the history of faith and 
salvation “ made perfect,” both in the miracles and triumphs of the Lord, and in the 
deeds of His Apostles. Thus Bible History forms the basis of Church History. 

Comp, the Sacred Historics of Hiibner, Rauschenbusch, Zahn, Grube, Gunther, Kurtz, etc. 

V. Biblical Theology. 


Biblical Theology may be regarded as the final result of exegesis, and at the 
same time as the basis of the History of Dogmas and of Systematic Theology. Its 
purpose in to trace the gradual yet uniform development of Christian doctrine and 
ethics throughout revelation. It may be divided into General and Special. The 
former follows the development of faith throughout Scripture, showing,—a, The 
Divine aspect of Scripture, or its one and all-pervading idea: the faith of revelation 
in the God of revelation, ft, Its human aspect, or its gradual unfolding in the 
individual books of Scripture, according to the various stages of religious develop¬ 
ment and their character, c, Its Chrutological or theanthropic aspect, viewing 
revelation to its completion in Christ, and according to the different doctrinal types 
in the New Testament.—On the other hand, it is the task of Special Biblical Theology 
to trace the doctrines of Scripture from their first germs in the Old Testament to 
their completion in the New, viewing them in the light of theology, of anthropology, 
of Christology, and of the doctrine of the kingdom of God (Theocratology). 


On the literature of the subject, comp. Hagen- 
bach, pp. 197 and 201. [We mention de Wette, 
SteudeL, Oehler, Lutz, on Biblical Theology, and 


especially the excellent work of the late Dr. Schmid, 
of Tubingen: The Biblical Theology of the N. T. 
Stuttg., 1858, in 2 toIs.—P. S.] 


VI. Appendix. Exegetical and Homiktical Helps.* 


1. Biblical Philology.— 

а) Hebrew Grammar : Gesenius, Rodiger, Ewald, 
Btier, Freitag, Hupfeld, Thiersch, N figelabach. [Engl 
works: Stuart, Conant, Bush, Tregelles, Nordheimer, 
Green.—P. S.] 

б) Hebrew Dictionaries: Buxtorf, Coccqjua, Si- 
moms, Simonis-Winer, Gesenius, Schroder, Furst, 
Kanrer. [Robinson’s Gesenius, 3d ed., Bosk, 1849; 
B. Davidson and Bagster’a Analytical Hebrew and 
Chaldee Lexicon (with a grammatical analysis of each 
word in the H. Bible), London, 1848.—P. S.] 

e) Hew Testament Grammar: Winer [0th ed., 
Leipz., 1860. Two Engl, tnl—P. S.], Alt, Buttmann. 

d) New Testament (and Septnagint) Dictionaries: 
Schottgen, Schleussner, Wahl, Bretschneidcr, Schir- 


litz, Wilke, Dalmer, [Robinson: A Greek and Engl. 
Lexicon of the N. T., the new ed., Hew York, 1851, 
etc., and Bagster’a Analytical Greek Lexicon , Lond., 
1852.—P. a] 

2. Archaeology. —Geography of Palestine: 
Ritter (Erdkunde, vol. xj.\ K. yon Rammer, Brim, 
Crome, Yolter, Robinson, [Stanley, Thomson, Hack- 
ett, Bausman.—P. a] Maps of Grimm, Kiepert, Zim- 
mermann, and the Bibel-Atlas of Weiland, Weimar, 
1882, [and of Jenks, Coleman, and the AmuHflui 
Tract Society.—P. S.] Topograghy of Jerusalem. 
Schulz (Berlin, 1845), Krafft (Bonn, 1846), Tobler, 
Robinson, Berggren. 

3. Introduction to the Bible.— Bertholdt, 
de Wette, Scholz, Eichhora, Schott, Hug, Credner, 


* [This whole section is omitted in the Edinb, tnlP. 8.] 
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Guericke, Reuse, Hengstenberg (Beitr&ge), Havemik, 
Keil, etc.; [also the posthumous works of Bleek, and 
Jie English works of Home and Davidson.—P. S.] 

4. Editions of the Bible. — Polyglot Bible by 
Stier and Theile (Bielefeld, 2d ed., 1864,4 vols.). The 
Hebr. Old Testament by Simonis, van der Hooght, 
Hahn, Theile. The Septuagint by Breitinger, Tisch- 
endorf, and Paris edition. The Greek Testament by 
Griesbach, Knapp, $chott, Hahn, Lachmann (small 
and large editions), Theile, Tischendorf (Leipz. 1841, 
*48, *49, 69, different ed.), etc. Synopsis or Har¬ 
monies of the Gospels: Griesbach, de Wette and 
Liicke, Rudiger, Anger, Tischendorf, Robinson (all in 
Greek), Lex (Die Evangelien-Harmonie, Wiesbaden, 
1886), [Robinson, Strong, in English.—P. S.] The 
Vulgate by van Ess, Kisternaker, etc. 

[Non.—The best of the many ed. of Tisohsndobf, which 

1 have used in this Engl, edition of Lange’s Matthew, is 
the large critical edition In 2 vols.: 21ovum Testamentum 
Grace. Ad antiquos testes dmuo recensuU , apparatvm 
criticum omni studio perfectum apposuit , etc. Edit 
•eptima, Lips. 1859. The smaller critical edition in one vol. 
(ed. lL 1849) gives a sufficient amount of critical apparatus for 
ministers and students. In connection with this, reference 
should be had now also to Tischendorf s edition of the famous 
Oodea Sinaithcue, discovered by him, and Issued in 1868. 

Of Lachmakk I have used the large edition in two 
volumes with the Latin translation: Novum Testamentum 
Grace et Latins. Berolini, 1942 and 1850. 

I have also compared occasionally Snn and Theile : 
Polyglotten-Bibcl, 2d ed., 1849; and Philippus Buttmahn : 
Novum Testamentum Grace adfldem codicis Vaticani, 
(Cod. E.) BeroL, 1862, (In new Greek type, conformed to 
the ancient uncial MS9., the Greek inscriptions of the Au¬ 
gustan age, and the Pompeyan papers.) ' » 

The best English, editions of the Greek Testament, to 
which I have more or less frequently referred in the course 
of the work, are the following: 

Dr. 8. T. Bloomfield : The Greek Testament with Eng¬ 
lish Notes , 9th ed., Lond., 1865, 2 vols., with a supplemen¬ 
tary volume of Critical Annotations , Lon<L, I860, which 
contains a digest of the various readings, and embodies the 
investigation of seventy uncollated or ill-collated MSS. and 
the valuable materials derived from Scrivener’s collation of 
seventy MSS. 

W. Webster and W. F. Wileiwson : The Greek Testa¬ 
ment with Notes, Critical and Eseegetical. Lond., 1866, 

2 vols. Anglican, useful “for learners rather than the 
learned.’ 1 

Dr. Hehby Alfoed : The Greek Testament, etc., 4th ed., 
Lond. 1859, 4 vols. The first voL containing the four Gos¬ 
pels, was reprinted, from the third ed., by the Harpers of 
New Tork, 1869. Alford gives a revised text, and a critical 
digest of various readings (entirely rewritten In the 4th ed.) 
between the text and the comments. He surpasses his Eng¬ 
lish predecessors, is essentially orthodox (Anglican) and 
evangelical, yet critical, liberal, progressive, and made 
good use of the Germans, especially Olshausen, Tischendorf; 
de Wette and Meyer. 

Dr. Che. Words wo uth ; The New Testament in the 
original Greek : with Notes, hcvr ed. in 2 vols., Lond., 1862. 
Conservative, reverential, patristic and Anglican. 

Dr. 8. P. Tregelles (a Plymouth brother, and a believer 
In the absolute plenary inspiration): The Greek New Testa¬ 
ment, edited from ancient authorities, w *th various readings 


of all the ancient M8S., the ancient versions, and eerltoff 
cedes, writers (to Eusebius incl.), together with the Latin 
version of Jerome, Lond., voL i. containing the Gospels of 
Matthew and Luke, 1869; voL i!., containing Luke and 
John, 1860. Not yet completed. Tischendorf does him in¬ 
justice In his largo ed. of 1869, Prolegg., p. exiit sqq. Tre¬ 
gelles is one of the few scholars who have made the resto¬ 
ration of the genuine apoetolic text of the N. T. the work 
of their life, and, like Bengal, unites with critical learning 
and laborious research a childlike fWith and profound rever¬ 
ence for the Word of God. Mr. Scrivener, in his Introduc¬ 
tion to the Criticism of the N. T. (1861), p. 847, remarks: 

44 Every one who venerates the spectacle of time and sub¬ 
stance freely bestowed in the best of causes, without the 
prospect or indeed the possibility of earthly reward, will 
grieve to know that the further prosecution of his opus 
magnum is for a while suspended by Dr. Tregelles 1 serious 
Illness. 11 -?. S.J v 

5. ' Criticism.—Capelli, Kenicott, Bengel, Gries 
bach, Reicbe, Schleiermacber, Lohnis, Lachmann, 
Tischendorf. [Bloomfield, Alford, Wordsworth, Tre¬ 
gelles, in the critical parts of their ed. of the Gr. Test, 
and especially the able work of Fr. H. Scrivener: 

A plain Introduction to the Criticism of the N. T, 
for the use of Biblical students. Cambridge, 1861. 

—P. S.] Kirchhofer: Quellensammlung zur Ge- 
schichte des AT. T. Kanons. Zurich, 1844. Olshan- 
sen on the Genuineness of all the hooks of the N, T. 
[Engl. trsl. by Fosdick, prefixed to voL i. of Ken¬ 
drick’s Olshausen.—P. S.] Thiersch on the Canon, 
1845. Ebrard: Kritik der evang. Qeschichte [not 
Schrifien , as the original reads.—P. S.], 2d ed., 
1850. [Engl, condensed trsl, Edinb., 1868.] Bleek: 
Beitrage zur Evangelienkritik. [Westcott: Intro¬ 
duction to the Study of the Gospels . Amer. ed. with 
an introduction by Hor. B. Hackett Boston, 1862. 
—P. EL] Also Neander, Lange, Schaff, Thiersch, on 
the Apostolic Age. For the 0. T.: Hengstenberg, 
Hiivernick, Keil, Bleek’, etc. 

6. Translations.—Luther’s last original edition 
of his German Bible, by Bindseil and Niemeyer, 
Halle, 1850. Von Hoff, Leipz., 1851. Other Ger¬ 
man Bible versions: by Friedr. von Meyer, Stier (Bie¬ 
lefeld, 1856), de Wette, the Zurich transl, and the 
Roman Catholic translations of Leander van Ess, 
Braun, Brentano, Allioli, Dereser, etc. [English ver¬ 
sions : Wiclif, a. d. 1380; Tyndale, 1584 ; Cranmer, 
1539 ; Geneva, 1560; The Bishop’s Bible, 1668; 
Authorized, or King James’s, 1611. Roman Catholio 
versions: Anglo-Rhemish, 1682, and Douay Bible, 
1609, etc. See Bagster’s English Hexapla, London ; 
also Mrs. H. C. Conant: Hist, of the Engl . Bible. 
New York, 1856. The publications of the American 
Bible Union, N. York, especially the revised versions 
of Lillie, Conant, and Hackett Dean Trench on the 
Revision of the C. V. y Lond., 1856. Dr. Alford’s re¬ 
vised Engl. N. Test, Lond., 1863. The authorized 
English Bible of 1611 is, upon the whole, the best of 
all Bible versions ancient and‘modem. Comp. John 
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H. Newman’s eloquent testimony in its favor, after 
Us transition to Rome; also the testimony of Marsh 
in his Lecture* on the Englieh Language. —P. S.] 

7. Commentaries on the Whole Bible.— 
Critici sacri, several editions. Amsterd., 1698; 
Frankf. a. M., 1700, etc. Polos: Synopsis, Frkf., 
1712, 5 vols. Grotius: Annotations. On the Old 
Testament: Rosenmuller (Scholia), Maurer, the 
Exeget. Manual (Germ.) of Leipz., 1888 sqq., (ra¬ 
tionalistic in part). On the New T. : Calvin, Wolf 
(Cures philologica et criticcs, 1741, 6 vols.), Bengel 
[Gnomon, Lat, Germ., and in two Engl, transl.], 
Olshausen [transl. into Engl., Edinb.; Amer. ed., re¬ 
vised by Dr. Kendrick, N. Y. 1856, etc.], de Wette, 
Meyer. [English Commentaries on the whole Bible : 

c ^Henry, Scott, J. Gill, Clarke, ^Patrick—Lowth— 
VWhitby, David Brown (Glasgow, 1868); on the New 
T. : Hammond, Doddridge, Burkitt, Bloomfield, Al¬ 
ford, Wordsworth, Webster and Wilkinson, Barnes, 
Owen, Jacobus.—P. S.] 

8. Commentaries on Separate Books.— See 
list in Hagenbach: Theol. Encyd., p. 179 sqq., and 
Winer: Handbueh der theol. Lit., i., p. 83 sqq., 
162 sqq. [On Genesis and the Pentateuch; Calvin, 
Luther, Hengstenberg, Tuch, Bertheau, Gerlach, 
Delitzsch, Bush. On the other historical books of 
the 0. T.: Keil, Maurer, Thenius, Movers, Bertheau, 
Bush. On the Psalms: Luther, Calvin, De Wette, 
Tholuck, Hengstenberg, Hupfeld, Delitzsch, Jos. 
Add. Alexander, Isaac Taylor. On Job: Ewald, 
Umbreit, Hirzel, Schlottmann, Barnes, Conant. On 
the Proverbs: Umbreit, Stier, Bertheau, M. Stu¬ 
art On the Song of Songs: Herder, Umbreit, 
Ewald, Hengstenberg, Delitzsch. On Ecclesiastes: 
Umbreit, Knobel, Bertheau, Hengstenberg. On 
Isaiah: Gesenius, Hitzig, Dressier, Handewerk, Jos. 
Add. Alexander. On Jeremiah: Hitzig, Umbreit. 
On Ezekiel: Havemick, Hitzig. On Daniel: 
Havemick, Hengstenberg, Lengerke, Hitzig, Auber- 
len. On the Minor prophets: Theiner, Ackermann, 
Hitzig, Henderson, Pusey.—On the New Testament: 
On the Four Gospels (either separately or in har¬ 
monies) : Galvin, Olshausen, Meyer, Macknight, 
Campbell, Greswell, Owen, Jacobus; also Catena 
aurea on the Gospels from the Fathers, collected by 
Thomas Aquinas. Oxf., 1843. On Matthew and 
Mark: Fritzsche, Jos. Add. Alexander, Conant On 
Luke: van Osteczee (in Lange’s Bibelwerk). On 
the Gospel of St. John: Lampe, L'ucke, Tholuck, 
laithardt, Hengstenberg. On the Sermon on the 
Mount: Tholuck. On the Parables and Miracles • 
Trench. On all the Discourses of Jesus: Stier: 
Rtdeji Jesu. (The Words of the Lord Jesus, trel 
by Pope, and republ. twice in America.) On the 
Acts: Baumgarten, Hacketi, Jos. Add. Alexander. 
On all the Epistles of St . Paul: Calvin, MacEnight, 


Conybeare and Howson (Life and Epistles of St, 
Paul. Lond. and N. York ed.). On separate epis¬ 
tles of Paul: Tholuck (on the Romans), Fritzsche 
(ditto, 8 vols., Latin), Ruckert, Mos. Stuart (ditto), 
Osiander ( Corinthians), Winer, Usteri, Wieseler (Ga¬ 
latians), Harless, Stier (on the Ephesians), Huther, 
Wiesinger (the smaller and the Pastoral Epistles), 
Neander (Corinthians, PhUippiam, etc.), Pelt, Lillie 
(Thessalonians), Hackett (Philemon), Hodge (on Ro¬ 
mans, 1 Corinthians, and Ephesians ), EUioott, (the 
English Meyer, on Galatians, Ephesians, Thessalo¬ 
nians, etc., republished in Andover, 1860, sqq.). On 
the Epistle to the Hebrews : Bleek (a real exegetical 
masterpiece, in 3 vols., 1828-1840), Tholuck, Stuart, 
Ebrard (as continuator of Olshausen). On the Catholic 
Epistles: Steiger (on Peter), Liicke, Neander, Rickli, 
Diisterdieck, Ebrard (on John's Epistles), Archbishop 
Leighton (on 1 Peter), Schneckenburger, Kern, Nean¬ 
der, Stier (on James), Stier (on Jude). On the Apoca¬ 
lypse : Bengel, Auberlen, Hengstenberg, Liicke, Diis¬ 
terdieck, Ebrard, Bleek, Elliott, Mos. Stuart.—P. S.] 

9. Bible Dictionaries (of things).—Winer: 
Bibl, Real-Worterbuch, 2 vols., 8d ed., 1848 (criti¬ 
cal), Zeller: Biblisehes Worterbuch, 2 vols*, 1856 
(popular, and very useful). Many articles in Herzog’s 
Real-Encyclop. fur Prot. Theol., [condensed transl. 
of Bomberger and others, unfinished.] Oetinger: 
Bibl. Wdrterbuch, newly ed. by Hamberger, Stuttg., 
1850. [English Bible Dictionaries: Taylor’s, and 
JRobinson’s Calmet, Kitto, W. Smith (London and 
Boston, 1868, 3 vols.), and, for popular use, those of 
the American Tract Society, and of the American 
Sunday-School Union.—P. S.] 

10. General Bible Works for practical and 
homiletical use.—Christoph Starke (Past primarius 
of Driesen): Synopsis Bibliotheca exegeticcs in Vetus 
et Novum Testamentum ; oder kurzgefasster Aus- 
zug der grundlichsten ttnd nutzbarsten Auslegungen, 
2d ed., Leipz., 1740, 10 vols. The Berleburger 
Bibel, 1726-’89, 8 vols. fol., new ed., 1857, 
J. J. Hess: Bibelwerk , Zurich, 1776-1812, 23 parts. 
H. & W. Richter: Erkldrte Hausbibel, Barmen, 1840. 
0. v. Gerlach: Das A. und N. Test . mit Einleitun- 
gen und erkldrenden Anmerkungen, Berlin, 1854. 
Lisco: Das A. und N. Test, mit erkldrenden An¬ 
merkungen. Matthew Henry: An Exposition of 
the 0. and N. T., London, 1849, 6 vols., [and many 
older EngL and Amer. editions. Henry’s Com. is 
very spiritual and practical, and widely popular in 
England and America. The same is true of Thomas 
Scott: The holy Bible, with original notes, practical 
observations, etc., first 1788, 5th and best ed., Lond. 
1822, in 6 vols., and often since.—P. S.] Braun 
(Rom. Cath.): Die hsil. Schrift, lat. u. deutsch nach 
dem Sinne der h. rom. Kirche, der h. Kirchenvdter, 
eta, Augsb., 1789-1806, 18 vols. 
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SECOND SECTION. 

GENERAL AND SPECIAL INTRODUCTION TO THE NEW 

TESTAMENT. 


§ 1 - 

THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

O 

I. The Name: New Testament . 

The term New Testament unquestionably proceeds from the institution of 
the Lord’s Supper. The Lord designates the Eucharist the New Covenant in His 
blood, in the strict sense of the term. The New Testament fellowship of believers 
reconciled to God by Christ, which commences in, and is introduced by baptism, is 
completed and appears outwardly in the Holy Supper. In the Eucharist the Lord 
carries out that New Covenant with the Church which is founded upon His holy 
life and His Word, upon His atoning death, His victory, and on the conversion of 
individual believers. While the celebration of the Eucharist is a remembrance of 
the first foundation of the Church, it ever inaugurates anew the formation of the 
Church, and also serves as its manifestation. Hence the writings which record the 
foundation of this new and eternal covenant are themselves called the New Covenant, 
the New Testament. Lastly, this designation indicates the connection and the con¬ 
trast between these writings and those of the Old Covenant. 

H. Origin of the New Testament . 

The first commencement of the New Testament dates, in all probability, from 
the period when the Lord lived and taught on earth. It has ever been the practice 
to write down that which was deemed most memorable . Accordingly, it can scarcely 
be supposed that any one acquainted with letters should have been brought into 
contact with the Lord, or come under the influence of His Spirit, without noting 
down the most striking occurrences he had witnessed, or the most weighty truths 
he had heard. In this manner some brief memoirs must have been composed before 
any of the New Testament writings had been compiled—a fact to which, indeed, 
the Evangelist Luke bears testimony (ch. i. 1). Nay, more, we are warranted in 
assuming that the most important events in the early history of Christ, such as the 
song of praise of Zacharias, of the Virgin, and of old Simeon, may have been 
written down at a very early period. To our mind it seems natural that Matthew, 
who was probably the most practised writer* among the Apostles, should very early 
have collected together the sayings of the Lord; and similarly, that John should 
have made a collection of His discourses. 

• [Der mshretokundigtte, the best penman. The Edinb. trsl. mistake* the sense In rendering this: the beet edu¬ 
cated. Dr. Lange refer* simply to the mechanism of writing, in which Matthew, as a former oollector of customs, by 
oonatant practice, had acquired more ease and skill than the other Apostles, who were fishermen. As to natural talent 
and education, Peter, Paul, and John were undoubtedly his superiors. Luke also had more learning, being a physician 
by profession, and a superior Greek scholar.—P. 6.] 
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But such memorabilia were only the faithful historical recollections of individuals. 
Before the New Testament could be written, the work of the Lord required to be 
finished, and His Holy Spirit poured out upon the Apostles, that thus they might 
be fully fitted for their high calling. 

The original mission intrusted to the Apostles and the seventy disciples—to 
testify of the Lord after the completion of His life and work—necessarily implied 
also the duty of writing about Him, as opportunity afforded. If, according to the 
Saviour’s injunction, they were to devote all their energies to this work, to apply 
every means, to seize every opportunity for its promotion, they must, of course, also 
have employed the powerful instrumentality of literature. Nor were they unfaithful 
to their calling. As they went forth into all the world preaching the Gospel, so also 
did they address themselves to all ages by their writings. And, as at last, at the 
end of the world, they shall again meet, the faithful messengers of the Lord, who 
by the instrumentality of the Church (which they had served to plant) have fulfilled 
their great commission of preaching the Gospel to every creature, so also will they 
be found to have accomplished their work through the writings of the New Testa¬ 
ment. 

As the composition of the New Testament formed, like the preaching of the 
Word, part of the great mission which the Lord intrusted to His Apostles, it 
required special Divine preparation and illumination by the Holy Ghost. Just as 
“ holy men of God spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost,” so wrote they by 
the same Spirit. The inspiration bestowed on them for the purposes of their 
apostolic calling, was at the same time the source of their preaching and of their 
writings. 

But, while asserting the Divine origin of the New Testament, we do not by any 
means overlook the human form in which it was cast On the contrary, that human 
form appeared all the more genuinely when it became the vehicle of Divine revelar 
tion. Hence, the New Testament writings are clothed in the language of Greece, 
and couched in its peculiar mode of thought. This form constitutes another con¬ 
trast between the Old and the New Testament. The language of the Old Testa¬ 
ment (the Hebrew) is that of feeling, of directness, and of the esoteric religion of 
the Jews. The language of the New Testament is that of full intellectual con¬ 
sciousness (vous), of matured reflection, and of the exoteric religion of all nations. 
But the New Testament is also imbued with the spirit of the Old; and whenever 
there is any direct and esoteric presentation of revelation (the speaking lv irvcvfULTt), 
we meet with frequent Hebraisms, especially in the Book of Revelation. 

HL Chronological Succession of the books of the New Testament. 

The oldest apostolic letter is that addressed by the Synod at Jerusalem, about 
the year 53 [or rather a. d. 50—P. S.], to the Gentile Christian Churches, and 
which is recorded by Luke in the 15th chapter of Acts. 

Soon afterward Paul wrote his first letters to the Churches. The apostolic 
writings may be arranged in the following order of succession:— 

1. The two Epistles to the Thessalonians, written from Corinth, about 64 or 55 
♦ [ 53 —P. S.]. 

2. The Epistle of Paul to the Galatians, written from Ephesus, about the year 56 
or 57. 
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3. The two Epistles of Paul to the Corinthians, written from Ephesus and Mace 
donia, about the year 58. 

4. The Epistle of Paul to the Romans, written from Corinth, about the year 59. 

5. The Epistle of James, written from Jerusalem, and addressed to the Jewish 
Christians in the Diaspora, about the year 62. 

6. The Epistles of Paul to the Ephesians, to the Colossians, and to Philemon, 
written from Rome, about the year 63. 

7. The Epistle of Paiti to the Philippians, written from Rome, about the year 64. 

8. The Epistle to the Hebrews, the Gospel by Luke, and the Acts of the 
Apostles, written probably from the same place, or at least from Italy, and about the 
same time—the year 64. 

9. The'First Epistle of Peter, written from Babylon, about the year 64. 

10. The First Epistle of Paul tp Timothy, written from Macedonia, between 64 
and 66 [?]. 

11. The Epistle of Paul to Titus, written from Macedonia, or from Greece, 
between 64 and 66 [?]. 

12. The Second Epistle of Paul to Timothy, written from Rome, about the year 
67 or 68 [?]. 

13. The Second Epistle of Peter, written in the same place, and about the same 
time, about 67 or 68. 

14. The Gospel by Mark, written in Rome, about the year 68. 

15. The Gospel by Matthew, written in Judea, about the year 68 or 69. 

16. The Gospel by JohD, written about the year 70. 

17. The Epistle of Jude, written probably between the years 80 and 90 

18. The Revelation of John, written about the year 95. 

19. The three Epistles of John, written probably between the years 96 and 
100 [?].* 

IV. Critical Collection of the New Testament Canon. 

It will be readily granted that the various Churches carefully preserved the 
epistles and writings of the Apostles, and those of their assistants, the Evangelists 
Mark and Luke. The idea that several apostolic writings, more especially a third 
Epistle of Paul to the Corinthians, and an Epistle to the Laodiceans by the same 
Apostle, have been lost, owes its origin to a misunderstanding of some allusions in 
the New Testament. (Comp. Lange’s Apost. Age, I. 205 sqq.) But it is probable 
that at a later period Mark himself enlarged his Gospel by adding to it a conclusion, 
appended to that which it had in its original shape; as also, that at the commence¬ 
ment of the second century, the well-known passage in the Second Epistle of Peter 
was inserted after the Epistle of Jude. (Apost. Age , I. 152.) These circumstances, 
however, do not affect the authenticity of the text. The interpolation of the trinita- 
t rian passage in 1 John v., between vers. 7 and 8, is of much later date. The Gospel 
of Matthew, originally written in Hebrew, was translated at a very early period, 
and probably by Matthew himself, into our present Greek Gospel, which has ever 
since been received as canonical in the Church. 

It was natural that the writings of the Apostles should be communicated from 

* [The chronological dates assigned to the apoetolio writings by Dr. Lange slightly differ in three or four instances 
from those adopted in ray History of the Apoetolio Church. Of some books it is impossible accurately to ascertain the 
time of composition.—P. 6.. 
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one church to the other, and extensively diffused, since many of them were evangeli¬ 
cal epistles, addressed to several, or to all Christian communities (as, for example, 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, that of James, the two Epistles of Peter, the First 
Epistle of John, the seven epistles in the Book of Revelation, and the Epistle to the 
Ephesians). Besides, the practice was also distinctly prescribed by the Apostles 
(Col. iv. 16). Accordingly, we find even in the New Testament an allusion to 
coUe ctdons of apostolic writings, more especially of those of Paul, as in the Second 
Epistle of !Peter (iii. 16), with which also Acts xvi. may be compared with reference 
to the address of the Synod of Jerusalem, recorded in Acts xv. 

Such collections of apostolic writings rendered something like critical examine 
tion necessary, to enable the churches to distinguish between what was genuine and 
what spurious. It is remarkable that so early as in the Second Epistle to the Thes- 
salonians (2 Thess. ii. 2), which is the second oldest of the New Testament writings, 
we find an appeal to the critical sense of the churches. So long, indeed, as some 
of the Apostles, or even their immediate disciples, lived and taught, the stream of 
oral apostolical tradition was so abundant and so pure, that some preferred to apply 
directly to that source of instruction. Thus we account, for example, for the circum¬ 
stance that Papias, a disciple of John, who lived at the commencement of the second 
century, mentions the Gospels of Matthew and of Mark, but, instead of referring to 
those of Luke and of John, records the names of the men whose presence and 
instructions had in hid case filled the place of these Gospels (Euseb. iii. 33; comp. 
Lange, Leben Jem , I. 161, and Apost . Age, I. 216). Even in the writings of the 
apostolic Fathers we meet with frequent evidence of their familiarity with the New 
Testament writings. On these various testimonies, as they multiply with the lapse 
of time, as also on the various forms and lists of the canon to its final close in the 
fourth century, compare the various Introductions to the New Testament. 

Nor must we omit to mention that, during the first three centuries, the Church 
amply proved its critical capacity by rejecting from the canon that vast mass of 
apocryphal writings which claimed admission into the New Testament. But the 
deep contrast between these works and the spirit of the New Testament has only 
lately been fully brought to light, in connection with the controversy about the 
mythical theory of Strauss. (Compare the literature on the subject as given by 
Winer, and the collections of New Testament Apocrypha, by Fabricius, Thilo, and 
Tischendorf.) 


V. Unity and Organic Arrangement of the New Testament. 

DIVISION OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

At first, it seemed as if the ancient Church would have adopted an arrangement 
of the New Testament writings substantially similar to that of the Jews for the Old 
Testament. Thus we find mention of three sections of the New Testament, to cor¬ 
respond with the ancient division into Law, Prophets, and Hagiographa. Besides 
the arrangement into to tvayyiXxov and 6 dTroovoXos (Clemens Alex.), Ta cvayycAuea koX 
ra & 7 rooTo\jjcd (Irenseus)—by which they meant the Gospels, and, in the first place at 
least, the writings of St. Paul—we also find mention of a third collection under the 
name of Ka&o\ucal cVmttoXcu, which seems to have included the apostolic writings 
generally, xaSoXov (see Hug. Einl. Ms N T, voL ii., p. 428). This explanation of 
the word koSoXlkos has been controverted; but the fact that the Epistle to the 
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Hebrews, although catholic in its tenor, was not included among the Catholic 
Epistles, because its authorship was attributed to St. Paul, speaks in favor of the 
above suggestion. This division of the New Testament, however, fell to the ground 
when the canon was completed. Hence there can be no valid objection to the 
modem division into Historical, Doctrinal, and Prophetic books. But it deserves no¬ 
tice that the Book of Acts was originally, and also in the Scripture lessons, included 
among the Epistles, and this with good reason; for in the strict historical sense, it 
belongs not to the period of the Gospel history, but to that of the foundation of the 
Church by the Apostles, and serves as historical basis to the Epistles. Properly 
speaking, it forms a transition from the historical to the doctrinal books. 

This division of the New Testament is warranted by the peculiar cast, and by 
the prevailing characteristics of its various books, although in a certain sense each 
of them contains, at the same time, history, doctrine, and prophecy. Keeping this 
arrangement in view, the New Testament canon presents to our mind the eternal 
past, present, and future of the Church ; Jesus Christ , the same yesterday , to-day, 
and for ever —or Christ in His historical manifestation, in His rule over the Church, 
and in His glorious advent. But here each part is organically connected with the 
other, just as, in the idea of eternal life, the past, the present, and the future pervade 
and interpenetrate each other. “ All the writings of the New Testament contain, 
in the first place, the basis, or the ideal past of the Church; next, its standard, or 
the rule for its present development; lastly, its final aim, or the goal of its future.” 
(See my Apost . Age, ii., p. 571.) 

The historical books describe the first manifestation and the foundation of the 
kingdom of heaven in our world, and its inroad upon the world, with a view to final 
conquest, by the planting of the apostolic Church. The doctrinal books are intended 
to serve as a directory for the development of Christian and ecclesiastical life in the 
kingdom of heaven, or of the kingdom of heaven as manifest in ecclesiastical and 
Christian life, in all its relations to the world, whether hostile or peaceable. This 
development is ever based upon, and traced to, the first coming of Christ for the 
redemption of man. Lastly, the prophetical books are intended to guide this de¬ 
velopment of Christian and ecclesiastical life, in accordance with the prophetic 
announcement and description of the second advent of Christ. The foundation of 
the kingdom of heaven—its unfolding—its future conquests, and ultimate comple¬ 
tion : such are the three parts which constitute the New Testament. 

The Historical portion of the New Testament consists of two parts, the Gospels, 
and the Book of Acts. The former exhibits the eternal basis of the Church, and its 
foundation in time; the latter, the planting of the Church, its original form, and the 
first and prophetic outlines of its spread through the world. 


§ 2 . 

HISTORICAL BOOKS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

The four Gospels, which together form only one Gospel (to cvayycXiov) under a 
fourfold aspect (#caTa Mcw-daZoi', etc.), constitute, along with the Book of Acts 
(vpo&ts t«v dirooroAxtfv), the historical records of the New Testament. 

The great leading idea which pervades this history, is the introduction of the 
kingdom of heaven (fiaoikua tw ovpavwv), or its manifestation (at least, so far as its 
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principles and power are concerned)—the revelation of God being completed by the 
coming of the God-Man, the Redeemer of the world, and His kingdom founded upon 
earth by the planting of His Church through the power of the Holy Ghost. Accord¬ 
ingly, this evangelical history forms the centre of all history, by concluding that of 
the ancient and commencing that of the new world. 

The difference between the historical books of the New Testament consists in 
this, that while the four Gospels record the history of the revelation of the kingdom 
of heaven, and of its foundation in the Person and the work of the Lord Jesus, the 
Book of Acts, describes the royal administration of Christ as manifested in planting 
His kingdom in and for the world, ^y the power of the Holy Ghost working through 
the Apostles. The Gospels exhibit the kingdom of heaven in the Person of Christ; 
the Book of Acts, the Person of Christ in the kingdom of heaven ; the former show 
us the kingdom of heaven upon the earth, yet above the earth, separate and distinct 
from all the world; the latter, the kingdom of heaven in the world—all its roots and 
fibres having taken hold upon the soil of earth. In the one case, we have the perfect 
revelation of God in the Spirit of Christ (the diro#caAm/as), in the other, by the Spirit of 
Christ (the ^awpaKro); in the one case, the descent of the heavenly Jerusalem upon the 
holy city, in the other, the spread of that heavenly kingdom from Jerusalem to Rome. 
The Gospels show us how Christ consecrated Himself for the world, and thereby 
reconciled it to God in that solemn judgment which the world, pronounced upon 
itself; the Book of Acts teaches how Christ consecrated the world unto Himself, 
and thereby redeemed it. Yonder, the old era terminates, the principle of the new 
having appeared; here, the new era commences, the principle of the old having 
been mortified. 


L The One Gospel in the Four Gospels. 

Viewed as a literary production, the Gospel history exists in a fourfold form. 
But for the ancient, true, churchly view, this circumstance is altogether secondary 
to the fact that under this fourfold form we have the one Gospel of the Lord. 
Strictly speaking, therefore, it is not the Gospel of Matthew, etc., as we now are 
accustomed to say, but the Gospel according to Matthew, according to Mark, 
according to Luke, and according to John. It is this grand unity of character, of 
history, of doctrine, and of spirit, which gives to the Gospels their common designa¬ 
tion. Though we have four human writings, they form only one Divine record of 
the Gospel. To doubt this essential unity, is to lose to the same extent the capacity 
for the churchly appreciation and even the Christian understanding of the Gospels. 

But even this does not exhaust the relation between the four Gospels and the 
one Evangel. Not only does the difference between the four Gospels not obscure 
the unity of the one Evangel; but this number four rather indicates the unfolding 
of the Evangel in all its fulness, so that it reflects the fourfold sway of God in the 
world, meets the fourfold wants and views of the world, and under a fourfold aspect 
displays the infinite riches of revelation. 

Irenseus (Advers. JTceres. iii. 1) connected the vision of the four cherubim in 
Ezekiel i. with the four Gospels, and explained the symbolical meaning of that 
passage as applying to the distinctive peculiarities of the Evangelists. The idea was 
afterwards adopted and developed by the Fathers, and the four Gospels were com¬ 
pared with the vision of the four living creatures. Christian art has perpetuated the 
special arrangement of these symbols, proposed by Jerome, by assigning to Matthew 
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the symbol of the man, to Mark that of the lion, to Luke that of the ox or sacrificial 
bullock, and to John that of the eagle. (Comp. Credner: Introd. to the JV. T., p. 54.) 
Our own study of the Gospels would lead us to modify the interpretation of Jerome 
in so far as to regard Matthew under the symbol of the ox, and Luke under that of 
the man. (Zeben Jem , I. p. 150.) Stier has approved of this change. 

The first Gospel is preeminently that of history, and of the fulfilment of the Old 
Testament by the sacrificial sufferings and death of Christ and the redemption thus 
achieved. Hence the sacrificial bullock is the appropriate symbol of Matthew. 

The second Gospel presents to our minds th<? all-powerful revelation and working 
of Christ as direct from heaven, irrespectively of anything that preceded,—the 
completion of all former manifestations of the Deity. Symbol, the lion. 

The third Gospel is preeminently that of perfect humanity,—human mercy 
presented in the light of Divine grace, the transformation of all h uman kindness into 
Divine love. Symbol, the figure of a man. 

Lastly, the fourth Gospel exhibits the deep spiritual and eternal import of the 
history of Christ—the Divine element pervading and underlying its every phase,— 
and with it the transformation of all ideas, and of all ideals, in connection with’ 
Christ. Symbol, the eagle. 

To this rapid sketch we might add, that the essential harmony of these Gospels 
cannot be properly appreciated, unless, while recognising their intrinsic unity, we 
also keep in mind those peculiar characteristics of the Evangelists on which the 
differences in their narratives depend. 


Literature.* —On the Gospel Harmony compare 
the [German] works of Tholuck : Credibility of the 
Gospel History (against Strauss’s Life of Jesus ); 
Ebrard: Criticism of the Evangelical History; 
Thiersch: On the Restoration of the historical 
standpoint , etc.; Lex: The Gospel Harmony on the 
Life of Jesus (Wiesbaden, 1855). Also the Lives of 


Jesus by Neander, Hase, Lange, and J. Zeller: Voices 
of the German Church on Strauss's Life of Jesus. 
[Engl, works: Macknight, Campbell, Greswell, Rob¬ 
inson, Strong: on the Gospel Harmony; Westcott: 
Introduction to the Study of the Gospels (1862); 
Ebrard: The Gospel History (Edinb. trsl., 1863); 
Ellicott, and Andrews: The Life 6f Christ. —P. S.] 


II. The Book of Acts. 

The Book of Acts may also be arranged under four sections. 1. We have the 
apostolic Church, as the preparation and foundation of the one primeval Church for 
all the world,—embracing all nations and tongues (ch. i. and ii.); 2. The Jewish 
Christian Church (with Jerusalem as its metropolis, and Peter as its representative), 
tending toward the Gentile world and the Gentile Church (ch. iii. to xii.); 3. The 
Gentile Christian Church (with Antioch as its metropolis, and Paul as its representa¬ 
tive), tending toward the Jewish Christian Church (ch. xiii. to xxv. 12); 4. The 
removal of any temporary difference by a higher unity, commencing with the 
journey of the Apostle Paul to Rome, and in the church at Rome, where the Jewish 
Christian and the Gentile Christian elements appear combined. 

The modem assaults on the credibility of the Acts I Lange: History of the Apostolic Age , and in part by 
are refuted by Lechler: The Apostolic and post-Apos- Baumgarten in his Commentary on Acts. [Also in W ie~ 
tolic Age; Dietlein: Has Urchristenthum; Schaff and | seler: Chronology of the Apostolic A ge, 1848.—P. S.] 

* [Omitted In the Edinb. trsl—P. S.] 
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§ 8 . 

THE DIDACTIC PORTION OF THE NEW TESTAMENT, OR, THE EPISTLES. 

w As the historical writings of the New Testament form a rtrpdfjLop^ov cvayycXiov, 
so a similar T€rpdpop<f>ov (to nse an ancient ecclesiastical expression), a rcrpd/Aop^os 
AtrcxrroAos, might, so to speak, be traced in its parenetic portions” (Guericke, 
Isagogics , p. 216). This writer then proceeds to compare Matthew with James, 
Mark with Peter, Luke with Paul, and the Gospel with the Epistles of John. So 
also substantially Neander, Schmid, SchafF. 

The didactic portion of the New Testament consists of epistles addressed to 
particular churches (epistles in the narrower sense), and general or catholic epistles 
addressed to the whole Church, or to a larger section of it. (On the various inter¬ 
pretations of the word koSoXikos, comp, the Introductions). The writings of Paul, 
although belonging to the former class, might also be termed catholic, as they suc¬ 
cessively extend over every department of Christian life. Thus 1. Eschatological 
Epistles: the two Epistles to the Thessalonians, which treat of the doctrine of the 
last things; 2. Ecclesiastic Epistles: the two Epistles to the Corinthians, which treat 
of the organization and discipline of the Church; 8. Soteriological Epistles: the 
Epistle to the Galatians, which treats of the doctrine of redemption, presenting the 
righteousness by faith in contrast with the spurious righteousness by works; while 
the Epistle to the Romans exhibits this same righteousness in its nature and effects, 
in opposition to sin and its consequences. 4. Christological Epistles: the Epistle to 
the Philippians, which shows the exaltation of Christ in and by His humiliation, 
forms a transition between the previous epistles and those which treat of the Person 
of Christ , more especially the Epistles to the Colossians, and to the Ephesians. 
The Epistle to the Colossians commences by presenting the eternal and inherent 
glory which Christ possessed before all time, and then presents Him as the sole 
object of our faith; while the Epistle to the Ephesians commences with the final 
glory of Christ at the termination of all time, and presents Him as the only goal of , 
the Church, and as forming the grand bond of its unity. 5. Lastly, we have the 
Pastoral Epistles: among which we include, besides the two Epistles to Timothy and 
that to Titus, the Epistle to Philemon. 

The Epistle to the Hebrews must, on account of its general tenor, be classed 
with the Catholic Epistles, although, from its origin and character, it evidently \ 
claims kindred to those of _Paul. We have thus three series of Catholic Epistles, j 
The Epistle to the Hebrews, and that of James, express the relation in which the ' 
Church universal, but especially the Jewish Christian Church, stands to the Old 
Testament (to the ceremonial and the moral law), with the view of warning against 
apostasy and Judaizing tendencies. The three Epistles of John exhibit the relation¬ 
ship between the Church and the present state of things: 1. The fellowship of 
believers in Christ; 2. The proper limits of that fellowship,—the necessity of avoid¬ 
ing heretics; 3. The proper extent of that fellowship,—avoiding a spirit of 
separatism. Lastly, the Epistles of Peter and of Jude tre#t mainly of the relation¬ 
ship of the Church to the future. 
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§*• 

THE PROPHETIC PORTION OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

The Book of Revelation contains a prophetic description of the second advent of 
the Lord, and of the manifestation of His new creation and the transformation of 
the world, which is to be brought about by a series of great conflicts and trhunphs 
of Christ over Antichrist and over the world. The description of this new work 
of creation opens with the Sabbath of redemption (hence the prophet has his vision 
on the Lord’s Day), and extends to the eternal Sabbath of Anal completion. 
Accordingly, we also have the sacred number seven, seven times repeated—the seven 
churches, the seven seals, the seven trumpets, the seven thunders, the seven vials, 
and the seven heads of Antichrist At the dose, we have the manifestation of the 
seven Spirits of God—who throughout have guided the struggle (ch. i.)—in the 
appeq^ance of Christ and the transformation of the world: a new genesis, by which 
the Bible at its conclusion points back to its commencement, showing how final and 
perfect fulfilment had now been attained. 


THIRD SECTION. 

GENERAL HOMILETICAL INTRODUCTION. 


§ 1 - 

THE PLACE OF HOMILETICS. 

One of the main duties of the pastoral office is preaching, as this work is more 
dearly defined by practical theology. The latter science, however, embraces more 
than that special department. It gives the theory of ecclesiastical life and Christian 
fellowship, and of its cultivation, or of edification, and treats, according to the teach¬ 
ing of Paul (1 Cor. xii. 4-6),—1. Of the Charismata in the Church; 2. of ecdesiasti- 
cal offices; 3. of ecclesiastical functions. Among these, public worship occupies the 
most prominent place; and again, in public worship the preaching of the word, for 
which homiletics supplies the rules. Public worship is the real (not symbolical) 
and direct outward manifestation of the life of the Church in Christ its Head; 
while, at the same time, it also serves to deepen and to extend that life. The 
former of these objects is attained more especially by what may be designated the 
liturgical services, or prayer and praise, while the latter is aimed at by means of the 
sermon. 

Based upon the eternal Word of God, and derived from it, the sermon is 
intended to advance the spiritual life of the Church in its individual members ,—it8 
lessons being always pointed with special reference to the present state and require¬ 
ments of Christians, and to their ultimate calling. The rules for the proper dis¬ 
charge of this New Testament prophetical office are laid down in the science of 
Homiletics, or the sacred Art of Religious Discourse. 
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§ 2 . 

CHARACTER AND PRINCIPLES OF HOMILETIC& 

Christian Homiletics is the evangelical churchly application of Rhetorics to 
sacred purposes. The hojniletio oration is addressed to the spiritual feelings and 
interests of men, in divine wisdom and simplicity, and with spiritual motives, in 
order either to enlist them for those spiritual purposes which form the one grand 
aim of man, or else to quicken their spiritual life. From this it follows, that we 
shall have to dispense with all the mere outward artifices of secular rhetorics—many 
of which are dishonest, and to present our theme in a simple, yet well arranged, 
lively and effective address. 

From this we may derive the following fundamental rules, of Homiletics. 

1 . The sermon occupies a place intermediate between the eternal Word of God 
and the present requirements of the Church. On this ground, it must neither be 
merely a practical exposition of Scripture, nor yet merely a practical address adapted 
to the wants of the moment. It must combine these two elements, and at the same 
time serve to quicken, to sanctify, and to further develop the inner life, from the 
Word of God. 

2 . This application of the Word of God to the state and wants of the Church, is 
entrusted to the believing hearts of a properly trained ministry. Accordingly, the 
6 ermon must bear evidence both of personal piety and of intellectual individuality, 
or rather, this intellectual individuality must appear consecrated by devotion to the 
altar. 

3. The sermon is addressed to a real church,—not a perfect church, but yet to a 
church. On this ground, it must proceedron the assumption that there are spiritual 
principles and sympathies to which it can appeal, whilst at the same time keeping in 
view and seeking to remove existing obstacles and objections. It must therefore 
avoid the extreme of being merely an appeal to the unconverted (a Aoyos trpoTpnrrucas), 
while, on the other hand, it eschews mere indirect and pointless “ speaking with 
tongues 99 (y ant) ykocnrwv). It must ascertain the exact spiritual state of the congrega¬ 
tion, and, in accordance therewith, progress from conviction to joy and thanks¬ 
giving. Nor should it ever be forgotten that the sermon forms part of worship, and 
that, while in its character and purpose prophetic, it is also essentially devotional. 
Hence the sermon must be neither noisy nor drawling; noise in the pulpit runs 
counter to the dignity of worship, and to that of Christianity itself. Conversion is 
not to be confounded with nervous excitement; it implies a state when the soul is 
moved indeed to its inmost depths, yet calmed in Christ. As for drawling, it is 
entirely out of place in the pulpit. Singing should be left to the congregation; and 
the moment the sermon rises into musical festivity, it should dose. 

4. The sermon is addressed to a congregation, not to students. Hence, it must 
be popular, clear, pointed, and practical,—avoiding obscurity, confusion, and abstract 
propositions. On the other hand, it must be simple, direct, lively, yet sufficiently 
dignified. It must have sprung from prayer and meditation, from communion with 
the Lord and with His Word, and from deep sympathy with the spiritual state and 
£he wants of the congregation. 

5. The sermon is addressed to an evangelical church, e., a church called to the 
freedom of the Spirit. Hence it is to be a homily, in the ancient sense of the term; 
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t. e., an interchange between the mind of the preacher and the spiritual views of the 
congregation, which cannot be obtained by mere persuasion, far less by outward or 
authoritative injunction, excluding all liberty, but by communion and fellowship of 
life. The homily is, so to speak, query and reply. Yet it were a mistake to rebut 
every objection which might possibly be raised, instead of replying to the queries 
which would naturally arise in the mind of the audience. These enquiries must be 
answered not with the wisdom of man, but by the Word of God. 

6 . The sermon is an official address delivered to the Church in the name and by 
the authority of the Head of the Church. Hence its name, Preaching,— prcedicatio, 
declaration. Accordingly, the testimony of the truth must be supported by 
evidence; nor must it be of the nature of mere philosophical demonstration, which, 
of course, is incapable of being preached. Nor, lastly, would it be right to sub¬ 
stitute for this testimony a mere asseveration : the testimony of the heart is to be 
combined with argument addressed to the mind. 

7. The sermon is to edify. It is intended to build up the living temple with living 
stones; i.e., to promote spiritual communion, and thereby to quicken Christians . 

8 . The construction of the sermon depends upon an exercise of the mind, which 
in turn presupposes meditation, prayer, and theological and religious knowledge. 
For the regulation of this exercise of the mind, Homiletics lays down certain rules 
about the invention of the theme, its division, and the execution and delivery of the 
discourse itself. 


§ 8 . 

ECCLESIASTICAL AND MATERIAL HOMILETICS. 

That which gives to the sermon its value, is the Word of the living God, which 
is laid down objectively in the Scriptures, and expressed and applied by the preacher 
in a subjectve form. 

The central point of the Word of God, and its grand, all-embracing personality, 
is the eternal and historical Christ with His finished work. In the Person of the 
God-Man revelation and redemption are united, and revelation itself becomes 
redemption; there the Law and the Gospel meet, and the Law itself becomes 
Gospel; there doctrine and history meet, and doctrine itself becomes history; there 
the Church and the Scriptures meet, and the Church itself presents the epistles read 
and known of all men; there the Church and the believing heart meet, the Church 
being in Him of one heart and one soul; lastly, there justification and sanctification 
are united, and sanctification becomes a justification for the day of judgment. With 
all this we wish to impress upon our readers that the mystery of revelation must be 
preached, not as a matter of speculation, but with a view to its grand teleological 
object—the salvation of sinners; that the Old Testament must be explained accord¬ 
ing to the analogy of the New; that doctrine must be illustrated by life, and the 
confessions of the Church regulated by the Divine Scripture; that the Church must 
be built up by seeking the conversion and personal holiness of souls; and that justi¬ 
fication by faith must ever be presented along with its final aim—the glorification 
of saints. 

The main point which the preacher should keep in view is, that the great object 
of Christianity is to bring us into personal relationship to the risen Saviour, that is. 
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into blessed fellowship, through Him, with the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost. 

The selection of a suitable subject for the sermon may be determined, 1, by the 
order of the Church universal, as it presents itself in the ecclesiastical year with its 
great festivals; 2, by the traditional or a new series of Gospels and Epistles for the 
day; 3, by the directions of the authorities of the particular national or State- 
Churches ; 4, by the order of Synods and consistories; 5, by the ordinary course of 
nature and its seasons; 6, by extraordinary events (carualia) ; 7, by the peculiar 
relation and condition of the pastor and the congregation; 8, by literary helps, con¬ 
cordances, commentaries, religious reading, etc., which facilitates the invention and 
preparation of matter for sermons.* 

1. The Order of the Church General . The Church Year . 

The Church ^ear designates the Christian consecration of time to the service of 
God, whereby the cycle of seasons becomes the symbol and type of the cycle of the 
evangelical history, and of the great facts of redemption. The Greek and Roman 
Churches changed the whole secular time into a succession of holidays in the interest 
of an exclusive hierarchy and an external showy ceremonialism; and thus the 
holidays of saints gradually obscured and almost annihilated the holy day of the 
Lord, or the Christian sabbath. But the ancient Catholic and the evangelical Church 
year represents typically and really the sanctification of the year as a manifes¬ 
tation of, and preparation for, eternity. [The Church year, as observed in the evan¬ 
gelical churches of Germany and the Continent, in the Church of England, and their 
descendants in America, is a reformation, purification and simplification of the 
Catholic Church year; it omits most or all holidays of saints, martyrs and angels, and 
of the Virgin Mary, but retains the leading festivals which commemorate what God 
has done for us in the incarnation, the passion and death, the resurrection and ascen¬ 
sion of Christ, and the outpouring of the Holy Ghost; thus making the festivals of 
Christmas, Easter, and Pentecost prominent, and restoring—at least in England and 
America—the weekly festival of the Christian Sabbath to its proper dignity and 
significance.—P. S.] 

Literature.— On the Christian Chtirch year see land, and the Lutheran Churches of Europe and 
the works of Fred. Strauss (Berlin, 1850), Lisco America, Ebrard’s Ref, Kirch enbueh, the new 
(Berlin, 1852), Alt (1851), Haroack (1854), Warner Baden Liturgy, the Irvingjte Liturgy, the new 
(I860), and Piper’s Evangelical Year-book , pub- (provisional) Liturgy of the G. Ref. Church of 
fished annually at Berlin since 1850. [Also the the U. S. (Philad. 1857), Baird’s Collection of 
Liturgical works and collections of Daniel, Mone, Presbyterian Liturgies (New York, 1859), etc., etc. 
Neale, etc., the Liturgies of the Church of Eng- —P. S.] 

2. The Old and New Pericopes, or Scripture Lessons for the Sundays of the Year . 

On the history of perikopes see the article 
Perikopen in the Uni vers. Theol. Dictionary of 
Danz; [also the more recent one in Herzog’s Rcal- 
Encydojxedie , vol. xi., p. 373-899, written by E. 

Ranke.—P. S.] Ranke: Das kitehliche Perikopen - 
system, Berlin, 1847. Alt: Der christl, Cultus. 

Berlin, 1851, sqq., 8 vols. Lisco: Das christl, 

• [This last and all the following sections from 1—8 till § 4, arc omitted in the Edinb. trsl.—P. S.] 


Kirchenjahr , 4th ed., Berlin, 1852. Bobertag: 
Das evangel. Kirchenjahr in sctmmtlichen Perikopen 
des N. T. Breslau, 1857. On modern selections of 
Scripture lessons: Ranke (Berlin, 1850), Suckow, 
and Nitzsch (Bibl. Vorlesungen aus dem A. und N. T. 
Bonn, 1846). Ste the list of the old series of peri* 
kopes at the close of the gen. introduction. 
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3. National and Stale Churches. 

These have appointed in different countries of Europe a festival of the Refor¬ 
mation. [In Germany it is celebrated October 31, the day when Luther affixed the 
95 theses on the doors of the castle church at Wittenberg, in 1517.—P. S.] Also 
political festivals, [coronation of kings, commemoration of royal birthdays; in the 
Church of England, the commemoration of the death of King Charles L, and of the 
Gunpowder Plot,—now abolished and omitted from the Common-Prayer Book.— 
P. S.] National fast and humiliation days. [Thanksgiving days annually recom¬ 
mended by the Governors of the different States of the United States of America, 
especially in New England, and national thanksgiving, or fast days, recommended 
to the whole people by the President of the United States, e.g. by President Taylor, 
during the cholera in 1849, and several times by President Lincoln, during the civil 
war, especially on the 30th of April, 1663. But, owing to the separation of Church 
and State, Governors and Presidents cannot ordain and command, like European 
sovereigns, but simply recommend, the observance of Christian festivals. Never¬ 
theless, such days are generally even better observed in America than in Europe, 
perhaps for the very reason that their observance is not made a matter of compul¬ 
sion, but of freedom.—P. S.] 

4. Provincial Synods ^Denominations] and Local Congregations. 

Missionary festivals, foreign and domestic. Laying of corner stones, and dedica¬ 
tion of new churches, etc. Confirmations, communions, benedictions, solemnization 
of marriage, funerals. All these are not, strictly speaking, casualia ^ but occur in the 
ordinary course of religious and congregational life. 


5. Churchly Festivals of the Natural Seasons. 

New Year. Spring festival. Harvest festival. Sylvester, (close of the year, 
December 31). 

6. Extraordinary Events of Nature and of History ( Casualia ). 

Extraordinary days of humiliation and prayer, during seasons of pestilence, 
famine, and war (Comp, above sub No. 3), or of thanksgiving after the return of 
peace or some great national deliverance. 

7. Pastoralia. 

Ordination—, installation— sermons. Introductory and valedictory sermons. 
[Opening- sermons at Classical and Synodical meetings, diocesan and general Conven¬ 
tions, Centenary and other commemorative discourses.—P. S.] 


8. Homiletical Helps. 


1. Concordances, verbal or real, qt both, by Wich- 
mann (1782), Schott (1827), Hauff (1828), Buchner 
(1776), continued and improved by Hlibner (1887 
and often), Bernhard (1850). [All these works are 


German.] Greek concordance by H. Bruder: T afitior 
tt\s iccuyrjs dic&fixijf \4$ ««?. Dps., 1842. [Baaed 
upon an older work of Erasmus Schmid; contains 
all the words of the Greek N. T. in alphabetical 
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order with the paanges where they occur; invalu¬ 
able for reference.—P. S.] Hebrew concordance by 
Jul. Font: Concordantics libror. V. T. Lips., 1840. 
[Based upon Job. Buxtorf, and as valuable for the 
Hebrew, as Binder for the Greek T.— English Con¬ 
cordances : Alex. Cruden: A complete Concordance 
to the Holy Scriptures of the 0, and N. Test, first 
published in London, 1731, and often since, both in 
England, Scotland and America, in full and in 
abridged forms. Also: The Englishman's Greek 
Concordance of the New Testament, publ. by S. Bag- 
ster, London, and republ by Harper & Br., New 
York, 1855,—a useful adaptation of Schmid’s Greek 
Concordance to the study of the English Bible.— The 
Englishman's Hebrew and Chaldee Concordance of 
the Old Test., etc., Lond. (Longman, Green, Brown, 
and Longmans), 1843, 2 vols.,—an equal adaptation 
of Buxtorf-Furst to the English Bible.—P. S.] 

2. Lists of Teats. Schuler: Repertorium bibli - 
ocher Texts und Ideen fur Casual-Prtdigten und 
Roden . Halle, 1820. Haupt: Bibl. Casualtext- 
Zexicon, 1826. [There are a number of English 
works of the kind with or without skeletons of ser¬ 
mons ; but I have none within reach, and cannot 
now find their titles.—P. S.] 

8. Materials* Homiletical Bible-work? and col¬ 
lections of Sermons ancj Preachers’ Manuals. See 


the list in Danz’s and Winer’s works on theoL Litera¬ 
ture. Collection of Patristic sermons in Germ., 
trnsl. by Augusti (2 vols., 1830 and 1839). Luther’s 
Hauspostille and Kirchenpostille. The older Ger¬ 
man sermons of Scriver, H. Muller, Val. Herberger, 
Rieger, and the more recent sermons of Reinhart, 
Draseke, Harms, Schleiermacher, Nitzsch, Fr. Strauss 
[court chaplain at Berlin, died 1863], Tholuck, Jul. 
Muller, G. Dan. and Fr. W. Krummacher, Ludw. and 
Wm. Hofacker [brothers], Kapff [of Stutgart], Schen- 
kel [of Heidelberg], Beck [of Tubingen], Steinmeyer, 
W. Hoffmann [both of Berlin], Stier, Liebner, van 
Osterzee [of Rotterdam, now of Utrecht], and many 
others.—[The best English pulpit orators are Jeremy 
Taylor, Rbt South, Isaac Barrow, Jos. Butler, Tillot- 
son, Whitefield, John Wesley, among the older, and 
Edward Irving, Melville, Robt. Hall, Chalmers, 
Guthrie, Caird, Hare, Trench, Archer Butler, 
Spurgeon, among the more recent Of American 
preachers we mention Jonathan Edwards, Sam. Da¬ 
vies, John M. Mason, Bethune, Alexander (father and 
two sons) G. Spring, Skinner, Stockton, Durbin, 
Wayland, Lyman Beecher, Park, Bushnell, Phelps, 
H. Ward Beecher, etc., etc. The French pulpit is 
best represented by Bossuet, Bourdaloue, Massuet, 
among the Roman Catholics, and Saurin, Adolf Mo- 
nod, and Yinet, among the Reformed.—P. S.] * 


• [We add a more complete list of distinguished deceased American preachers, selected almost entirely from Dr. W. E 
Sprague's Annals of the American Pulpit, arranged by denominations and in chronological order. The list Is, of course, 
very Incomplete, and a number of very eloquent and useful men are omitted, because they published nothing, or were 
poorly educated. The most eloquent preachers In the list are put In italics; those marked (*) have left behind them 
one or more volumes of sermons; those marked (t) have left nothing except In pamphlet form.—P. 8.] 


ConexnoATioHAX.'fl'rinitarian). 


•Thomas Hooker.Died, 164T. 

•Benjamin Wadsworth. u 1737. 

•Benjamin Coleman, D. D.. M 1747. 

•Jonathan Edwards . “ 1758. 

tJohn Hooker. 44 1777. 

iSamsud Cooper, D.D..... “ 1788. 

t Joseph Bellamy, D. D..... u 1790. 

tPeter Thatcher, D.D. 44 1802. 

♦Charles Backus, D. D. 44 1S03. 

•David Tsppan, D. D. 44 1808. 

•Nathan Strong, D. D. “ 1816. 

•Timothy Dwight, D.D... . “ 1817. 

•Jesse Appleton, D. D. “ 1819. 

tSamuel Spring, D. D. 44 1819. 

•Joseph Lathrop, D. D. 14 1820. 

•Samuel Worcester, D.D... “ 1821. 

•David Osgood, D.D. . 44 1822. 

•Edward Pay son, D. D.... “ 1827. 

'Ebeneser Porter, D.D.... 44 1934. 

•Nathaniel Emmons, D. D.. “ 1840. 

tLeonsrd Woods, D.D..... M 1854. 

♦Joahua Bates, D. D... u 1S54. 

'Lyman Beecher, D.D.... 44 1868. 

PraUTTSSXAX. 

♦J onathan Dickinson.Died, 1747. 

t Aston Barr . M 

•Samel DatU. . “ 1TC1 - 

•OOtert Timtat . “ 1TM. 
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tSuno.l Finley,D.D. Died, 1764. 

♦Jonathan Parsons. “ 1776. 

'John Witherspoon, D.D... 44 1794. 

tSsmuel Buell, D. D. 44 1798. 

fJohn Stair Smith, D.D... 44 1799. 

iJohn Blair Linn, D.D.... 44 1804. 

# Samuel Stanhope Smith, 

D.D.,LL.D. . 14 1819. 

'Sylvester Lamed . 44 1820. 

•John B. Romeyn, D. D.... 44 1825. 

'John Mitchell Mason, 

D.D. ... “ 1829. 

tJohn Holt Rice, D. D. 44 188t 

• William Kevins, D.D.... 44 1885. 

'Edward Dorr Griffin, 

D.D . w 1887. 

'Daniel A. dark. . w 1840. 

t John Breckenridge, D.D. 44 1841. 

•James Richards, D. D. w 1S4A 

•Ashbel Green, D.D..%.... tt 1848. 

tSamuel Miller, D. D. “• 1850. 

'Archibald Alexander, 

D.D .. “ 1851. 

•Ersklne Mason, DJ). 44 1851. 

*Ichabod Smith Spencer, 

D.D. . 44 1S54. 

•Philip Lindsley, D.D. 44 1855. 

•James W. Alexander, 

D. D. 44 1859. 

tNicholas Murray, D.D..... 44 1861. 


•Joe. Addison Alexander, 

D.D..Died, 18661 

Episcopalian. 

tSamuel Johnson, D. D._Died, 1772. 

♦Rt Rev. Samuel Seahury, 

D.D.. 44 179ft 

tRt Rev.-John Henry Ho¬ 
bart, D. D. 14 1880. 

'Gregory Townsend Bedell, 

D.D. . 44 1884. 

♦Rt Rev. William White, 

D.D. 44 1886. 

tSamuel Farmar Jarvis, 

D.D., LL.D. 44 *1851. 

Baptist. 

* Samuel StiUman, D. D.... Died, 1807. 
*Jonathan Mcxcy, D. D.... “ 182a 

tRichsrd Furman, D. D- 44 1825. 

tThomas Baldwin, D. D.... 44 1826. 

t William Stoughton, D. D. 14 1S29. 

* William Theophilus 

Brantley, D.D. . 44 184ft 

•Wm. Parkinson. 44 184ft 

\Spencer U. Cone. . 44 185ft 

Methodist. 

•Thomas Coke, LL. D..Died, 1804. 

t Francis Asbury . " 181ft 
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GENERAL HOMlLETICAL INTRODUCTION. 


§ 4 . 


PASTORAL OR FORMAL HOMILETICS. 

/ 

Finding of the Subject .—This evidently depends on the above-mentioned tradi¬ 
tions of the church year, etc., and on circumstances which cannot be prescribed or 
induced from without. Standing between the Word of God and the special wants 
of his congregation, the minister must choose his theme according to his spiritual 
perception and peculiar disposition at the time. However obvious in the circum¬ 
stances a text may appear, yet the theme is always a discovery, or rather a gift from 
the Lord, a message to the Church, which can only be obtained or understood by 
prayer and meditation, by inward labor and spiritual meditation. 

Division .—The sermon itself is the organic and artistic unfolding of the theme, 
showing the living connection between the text and the peculiar wants and circum¬ 
stances of the congregation. 

The theme of the discourse constitutes the fundamental idea of the sermon, and, 
accordingly, must pervade the whole. It is generally expressed in a short, definite 
proposition (which accordingly is frequently called the theme). The theme must 
embody both the cause and the object of the discourse; i.e . 9 it must have a divine 
basis, and at the same time a divine aim, although, in the proposition, either the 
cause pr the object may be more prominently brought forward. The different parts 
of the sermon naturally flow from the theme. It is the object of the introduction to 
prepare the audience for the theme. Again, the subject must be presented in a lucid 
manner. This is the object of the proposition and of the division. The execution 
aims at presenting the theme in all its fulness. Lastly, the subject is summed up and 
applied in the conclusion. The general object and benefit of the delivery is, that in 
it the living truth is directly communicated to the living soul. 

The homily, in the narrower sense (or the familiar expository lecture), differs 
from the sermon, in that it follows not so much the logical order of the theme, as 
the order of the text, which in this case is generally a larger portion of Scripture. 
In the sermon, the main contents of the text are compressed and expressed in the 
theme and in its proposition, and afterward systematically expounded in the 
various parts of the discourse. The distinction commonly made, of analytical and 


•John Bummerfield .Pied, 1825. 

t Wilbur Fisk, D. D. w 1889. 

* Henry Bidleman Bascom, 

D.D.... . tt 185a 

•Stephen OUn, D.D., LL.D. 44 1851. 

tEltfah nedding, D. D. 14 1352. 

* William Capers, D. D.... 44 1855. 

Dutch Bipobxxd. 

•Theodore Jacobus Freling- 

* huysen.Died, 1751. 

•William Linn,D.DX.... 44 1808. 

fJohnH.Absel,D.D. . 44 1812. 

tJohn Henry Livingston, 

D.D. . 44 1896. 

tJohn Melanchthon Brad- 

Jbrd,D.D. . 44 1826. 

tJohn Do Witt, D. D. 44 1881. 

tPhilip Milledoler, D. D... 44 1852. 

tJaoob Brodhoad, D. D.—.. M 1855. 


Gibxah Betoimh). 

fMichael Schlatter.Died, 1790. 

♦Charles Becker, D. Dm .... 44 1818. 

♦Augustus Bauch, P. D.... 44 1841. 

Eyakg. Luthk&ah. 
tHenry Melchior M&hlen* 

berg.Died, 1787. 

tJustus Henry Christian 

Helmuth, D.D. “ 1888. 

tCarl *Budolph Demme, 

D. D. 44 1868. 

Bkfokxed Pbssbytkkiah. 

t James McKinney.Died, 1804. 

•Alexander McLeod, D. D. 44 1888. 

tGilbert McMaster, D. D.... 44 1854. 

Associate Bkfobmto. 

•Jamss Gray, D.D. .Died, 1824. 


•Alexander Proudjtt, D. D. Died, 1848. 

+ J. M. Duncan, D.D . 44 1851. 

Uhitabiah. 

♦Jonathan Mayhe to, D. D.. Died, 1766. 

♦John Clarke, D. D. 44 1798L 

•Joseph Stephens Buck - 

minster . 44 1812. 

♦Samuel Cooper Thacher... 44 1S1T. 

♦Ablel Abbott, D.D. (of 

Beverly). 7 ....... 44 1928. 

♦James Freeman, D. D. - 1885k. 

tJohn Thornton Kirkland, 

D.D.. 44 1840. 

•William Ellery Cban¬ 
ning, D.D. . 44 1841. 

•Henry Ware, Jr^ D.D... 44 1948. 

•Francis William Pitt 

Greenwood, D. D. . 44 1848. 

♦W.B.O. Peabody, D.D... * 1847. 
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synthetical discourses, is apt to mislead. Even the most analytical homily must be 
one in its idea and aim, otherwise it degenerates into a mere accidental exposition; 
while the so-called synthetic or systematic sermon also must ever unfold the teaching 
of the word, if it is to be a sermon, and not merely a religious address. As inter¬ 
mediate between the homily and the sermon, we may mention those compositions in 
which the two elements are combined, homiletic sermons and systematic homi¬ 
lies. 

The theme must be expressed in the proposition, briefly, clearly, strikingly, yet 
simply and not artificially. According to the text, or the circumstances of the case, 
or the state of the audience or of thp speaker, it may be expressed either in a posi¬ 
tive sentence, or in the form of a query, or of an inscription; in which latter case it 
resembles more closely the ancient homily, or the mental interchange between the 
congregation and the preacher. 

Uniformity in presenting the subject would indicate a want of living interchange 
of thought with the people—a kind of dead scholasticism and formalism, unsuited to 
the pulpit. The same remark holds true in reference to the division, which must not 
be determined simply according to the syntactic arrangement of the sentence, but 
flow from the subject by an interchange of thought and feeling between the preacher 
and the hearers. 

The division of the sermon will therefore vary with our varying aim. Still, it is 
alwayB necessary to observe logical order, which may be expressed in the following 
rules. The division must, 1, embrace no more than the theme; 2, it must exhaust 
the theme; 8, it must arrange it according to its essential synthetic parts; 4, it 
must express the regular progress of these parts, from the cause to the final object, 
from the apxn to the rtAos. 

McecuHon .—The same rules are here to be observed. The subject must be 
properly grouped, without, however, allowing this arrangement to appear too proifci- 
nently. So far as style is concerned it behoves us to remember that ours is sacred 
oratory, and that the effects aimed at are spiritual in their nature. Accordingly, we 
must equally avoid the extreme of vulgar familiarity, and that of philosophic pom¬ 
posity or of flowery poetry. 

Delivery .—Here also art comes into play. The delivery of the discourse, in 
reference both to what is heard and what is seen (declamation and action), must not 
be rude nor unstudied. On the other hand, it must be free from extravagance or 
affectation. It must be natural, in the sense of corresponding to and expressing the 
subject treated, and yet distinctive, according to the individuality of the preacher, 
always bearing in mind that he is but the minister of the word. 


Literature.* —The principal writers on Practi¬ 
cal Theology are Baxter, Burk, Schwarz, Roster, 
Marheineke, Hoffell, Harms, Gaupp, Nitzsch, Schlei- 
ennacher, Moll, Ebrard. The chief works on Homi¬ 
letic* are those of Schott [translated in part by Dr. 
Park in earlier vols. of the Bibliotheca Sacra .— 
P. S.], Theremin [treL by Dr. Shedd.—P. S.], 
Stier, Alex. Schweizer, Palmer, Baur, Yinet [trsL 
by Dr. Skinner.—P. 8.]. On the History of Pulpit 


Eloquence, we refer to the works of Schuler, Ammon, 
Schmidt, Paniel, and Lentz, also Beyer: Das Wesen 
per christl. Predigt , 1861, and Kirsch: Die popu¬ 
lar e Predigt , 1861. [Comp. Henry C. Fish: His¬ 
tory and Repository of Pulpit Eloquence' (a collec¬ 
tion of the masterpieces of the greatest preachers 
of different ages and denominations, with biographi¬ 
cal sketches, and a masterly introductory essay by Dr. 
Park, of Andover), New York, 1857, 8 vols.—P. S.] 


• [Omitted la the Edlnb. tr*L—P. 8.] 
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HOMILETICAL INTRODUCTION TO THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


FOURTH SECTION. 

HOMILETICAL INTRODUCTION TO TEE NEW TESTAMENT 


The rules which we have already given apply specially to the homiletical treat¬ 
ment of the New Testament. It may be considered a mark of progress, that in our 
days, more than in the ancient Church, the New Testament is chosen as the subject 
of exposition; although, on the other hand, Socinian and Rationalistic views may 
have led to a depreciation of the Old Testament. In opposition to any such ten¬ 
dency, it is sufficient to remark, that the Apostles themselves based their teaching 
upon the Old Testament, and that the saying of Paul, in 2 Tim. iii. 16, applies to all 
times. Deeper and more spiritual views of the New Testament as the fulfilment of 
the Old, and that of all prophecies of creation and of ancient history, will lead us, in 
expounding the New Testament, ever to refer to the Old, and thus to enrich and 
explain, to enlarge and to quicken, our addresses. The point to be always kept in 
mind is this, that in Christ alone is all fulness. 


Literature.* — 1 . Homiletical and Practical 
Commentaries on the Hew Testament . C. H. Rie¬ 
ger: Betrachtungen uber das N. T. zum Wachs- 
thum in der Onade und Erkenntniss Jesu Ckristi . 
Tubingen, 1828, 2 vols. Heubner: Pralctische Er- 
hlarung des N. T. Potsdam, 1860, sqq. Besser: 
Bibelstundm. Halle, 1864, sqq. Mad. Guyon: 
La Ste . Bible, avec des explications . Amsterd., 
lVlS-’lS, 20 vols. Also the commentaries of Ben- 
gel, Bogatzky, Gossner. [The best English commen¬ 
tators for homiletical and practical use are Henry, 


Scott, Gill, Doddridge, Burkitt, Barnes (Hodge on 
the Romans ). Comp, also David Brown and 
others: A Commentary, Critical , Experimental, 
and Practical, on the Old and New Testaments. 
Glasgow and London, 1868 sqq.—P. S.] 

2. Expositions of the Pericopes , or Gospels and 
Epistles for the year. A large number of German 
sermon books of Herbergcr, Rambach, Harms, 
Stier, the two Hofackere, KapfF, Hirscher (R. Cath.), 
Lieco, etc. 


* [Omitted in the Edinb. tnl-P. 8.] 
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APPENDIX. —Table or the Ancient Scripture Lessons, or Gospels and Epistles for the 

Sundays or the Year.* • 



The Gotpelt. 

The Epistles. 

L Advent...., 


Rom. xilL 11-14 

1 M .... 


Rom. xv. 4-18. 

8. “ .... 


1 Cor. iv. 1-5. 

4 “ .... 


PhiL iv. 4-7. 

L Christmas. 


Tit. iL 11-14. 



(Isa. ix. 2-7.) 

1 “ 


Til ill. 4-7. 

(81 Stephen’s Day) Matt, xxiiL 84-89. 

Acts vi. 8-vii. 2. 

8. Christmas. 


Hebr. L 1-12. 

(81 John’s Day)... John xil. 20-24. 

1 John i. 

Sunday after 


Christmas. 

.Luke iL 83-40. 

Gal. iv. 1-7. 

Hew Tear's Day ; 


Circumcision.,,. Lukeii. 2L 

G&L Ui. 23-29. 

Sunday after New 


Year.. 


1 Pel iv. 12-19. 

Epiphany.... 

. Matlll. 1-12. 

Isa. lx. 1-6. 

L Sunday 

after 


Epiphany.. 


Rom. xiL 1-6. 

1 Sunday 

after 

• 

Epiphany.. 


Rom. xiL 7-16. 

8. Sunday 

after 


Epiphany.. 


Rom. xiL 17-2L 

4 Sunday 

after 


Epiphany.. 

.. Matt viil. 23-27. 

Rom. xilL 8-10. 

6. Sunday 

after 


Epiphany., 

. Mali xlii. 24-80. 

Col. iiL 12-17. 

6. Sunday 

after 


Epiphany.. 

. Matt. xvii. 1-9. 

2 Pet. L 16-21. 

Septuageeima 


1 Cor. ix. 24-x. 5. 

Bexageeima... 


2 Cor. xi. 19-xii. 9. 

Estomihit.... 


1 Cor. xiiL 

Invooavit.... 


2 Cor. vL 1-10. 

Re mini seer e . 


1 These, iv. 1-7. 

Ocnll. 


Eph. v. 1-9. 

Lastare.. 

.John vi. 1-16. 

Gal. iv. 21-31. 

Jndlca. 


Hebr. ix. 11-15. 

Palm Snnday 


Phil. ii. 5-11. 

Monnday Thursd’y John xili. 1-15. 

1 Cor. xL 23-32. 

Good Friday. 



si on. 


1. Easter. 


1 Cor. v. 6-8. 

2. « . 


Acts x. 34-41. 

3. “ . 


Acts xili. 26-38. 


L Sunday after 
Easter (Quasl- 
modog.).John xx. 19—SI. 

1 Sunday after 
Easter (Miser. 

Dom.).John x. 12-18. 

1 Sunday after 
Easter (Jubilate) John xvL 18-23. 

4. Sunday after 
Easter (Oantate) John xvl. 8-15. 

6. Sunday after 
Easter (Bogate). John xvl. 23-80. 

Ascension Day.... MarkxvL 14-20. 

61 Sunday after 
Easter (Exandi). John xv. 28-xvl. 4. 1 Pet. lv. 8-1L 



The GoepeU. 

Tha Epistles. 

L Pentecost,, 


Acta iL 1-13. 

2. “ 


Acte x. 42-46. 

a “ 


Acte vilL 14-17. 

Trinity Sunday..John ill. 1-16. 

Rom. xi. 83-84 

1. Sunday 

after 


Trinity...., 


1 John iv. 10-2L 

1 Sunday 

after 


Trinity. 


1 John iiL 13-18. 

3. Sunday 

after 


Trinity.... 


1 Pet. v. 6-11. 

4 Sunday 

after 


Trinity...., 


Rom. vilL 18-28. 

5. Sunday 

after 


Trinity...., 


1 Pet. UL 8-16. 

0. Sunday 

after 


Trinity...., 


Rom. vL 3-11, 

7. Sunday 

after 


Trinity...., 


Rom. vL 19-23. 

8. Sunday 

after 


Trinity.,.., 


Rom. vilL 12-17. 

9. Sunday 

after 


Trinity.... 


1 Cor. x 6-13. 

10. Sunday 

after 


Trinity.... 


1 Cor. xil. 1-1L 

11. Sunday 

after 


Trisity..., 


1 Cor. xv. 1-10. 

12. Sunday 

after 


Trinity.... 


2 Cor. iiL 4-1L 

13. 8unday 

after 


Trinity.... 


Gal ill. 15-21 

14 Sunday 

after 


Trinity.... 


Gal. v. 16-24 

15. Sunday 

after 


Trinity.... 


Gal. v. 25-vL 10. 

16. Sunday 

after 


Trinity.... 


Eph. IiL 18-2L 

17. Sunday 

after 


Trinity.... 


Eph. iv. 1-6. 

18. Sunday 

after 


Trinity.... 


1 Cor. L 4-9. 

19. Sunday 

after 


Trinity.... 


Eph. iv. 22-21 

20. Sunday 

after 


Trinity.... 


Eph. v. 15-21. 

21. Sunday 

after 


Trinity.... 


Eph. vL 10-17. 

22. Sunday 

after 


Trinity.... 


Phil. L 8-1L 

23. Sunday 

after 


Trinity.... 


Phil. ill. 17-2L 

24 Sunday 

after 


Trinity.... 


CoL L 9-14. 

25. Sunday 

after 


Trinity.... 


1 These, lv. 13-11 

26. Sunday 

after 


Trinity.... 

.Matt. xxv. 31-46. 

2 Pet. IiL 3-14 

27. Sunday 

after 


Trinity.... 


1 These, v. 1-11. 


1 John v. 4-10. 

1 Pet. iL 21-25. 

1 Pet. IL 11-20. 

James i. 18-23, 

James L 22-27. 
Acts L 1-11. 


* [This Table is likewise omitted In the Edb. trsl. Bat as it belongs to the homlletical oharaeter of this Common* 
tary and is frequently referred to in the Homlletical sections, we have retained It with the exception of the Apostle# 
Days, and Days of the Virgin Mary, which are very rarely observed among Protestants. The ola series of Gospels and 
Epistles Is essentially the same in the Bom. Cath., JLuth.,Epiecop., and Germ. Reform. Churches with a few variations. 
Compare the Tablea in the Episo. Common Prayer Book, in the Germ. Ref. Liturgy of 1857, pp. 30-83, and in many 
Lutheran and Reformed Liturgies and Hymn Books.—P. 8.) 

t [This and the following Latin titles are the initial words of the introductory Latin Psalms appointed for thee# 
several Sundays in the Latin Church.—P. 8.] 
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THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MATTHEW; 

OB, 

THE GOSPEL OF THEOCRATIC HISTORY 

(SYMBOLIZED BY THE SACRIFICIAL BULLOCH) 


INTRODUCTION. 


*L DISTINCTIVE CHARACTERISTICS OF THE FIRST GOSFEL. 

The genealogy at the beginning of the Gospel of Matthew is of the greatest importance. 
The first Gospel connects the New Testament most intimately with the Old, not by an index 
of the writings of the Old Testament, bnt by the Old Testament genealogy of Jesns. This 
serves as evidence of the indissoluble connection between the Old and the New Testament, 
which continued in the secret reoesses of Jewish life even daring the age of the Apocrypha. 
It expresses at the same time the important truth, that God’s revelation was carried on not 
only by the spoken and written word, but also, and chiefly, in and by the seed of Abraham, 
through a succession of living men, until it reached its climax in the personal incarnation, in 
Christ. 

In the Gospel by Matthew, the life of Jesus is presented as forming part of the history and 
life of the Jewish nation; and hence as the fulfilment of the hereditary blessing of Abraham. 
Jesus is here set before us as the new-born King of the Jews, as the promised Messiah, and the 
aim and goal of every progressive stage of the Theocracy. He is the great Antitype of Old 
Testament history, in whom everything has been fulfilled—the types in the law, in worship, in 
historical events, and in gracious interpositions—in short, the fulfilment of the Theocracy. In 
and with Him the Old Covenant is transformed ihto the New, the Theocracy into the kingdom 
of heaven, the demands of the law into the beatitudes, Sinai into the Mount of Beatitudes, the 
prophetic into the teaching office, the priesthood into redemption by suffering, and the kingship 
into the triumph of almighty grace, restoring, helping, and delivering a fallen world. 

But as Christ formed both the central truth and the crown of the entire history of the Old 
Covenant, His life, and the perfect revelation of God in Him, were necessarily opposed to the 
carnal and spurious form which Judaism had assumed in that age, or the historical traditional¬ 
ism of the Scribes. This claimed to expound the full import of the law of Moses, and assumed 
the appearance of strictest conformity to its requirements, but, in point of fact, it perverted tne 
Old Testament into a series of outward ordinances, utterly destructive of the spirit of the law, 
and which from their very nature evoked scepticism on the one hand, and false spiritualism on 
the other, while they necessarily led to the decay of national life. The truth of this statement 
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THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MATTHEW. 


appease but too clearly from the connection of the Judaism of the Pharisees and Scribes with 
the scepticism of the Sadducees, the false spiritualism of the Essenes, and the semi-heathen and 
semi-Jewish rule of Herod the Idumasan. This essential antagonism between true and false 
Judaism accounts for the persecution and the sufferings of the Christ of God. In truth, Hie 
life was a continuous oonflict between the real and the spurious King of Israel, between the 
true Prophet and the spurious claims of the Scribes and Pharisees, between the true High 
Priest and a carnal priesthood. This contest issued in His death upon the cross. 

Hence Christ is at the same time the heir of the blessing and the heir of the curse, which 
descended upon Him through the successive ages of history. Viewed in Himself, as the Son 
of God and the Son of Man, He is the great Heir of the blessing of Abraham, and of humanity 
in general; for from the first the human family was elected and blessed in Him. On the other 
hand, in His history,—?*. s., through the connection subsisting between His sinless divine-human 
Person and His guilty and sin-laden brethren,—the curse due, in the first place, to His people 
Israel, and in the next, to all mankind, is seen to descend and to meet upon Him. But by His 
world-conquering love, the curse of the cross became in turn the greatest of blessings, even the 
reconciliation of the world. The glorious fact, that by the death of Christ the reconciliation 
of the world had been accomplished, became immediately manifest in His resurrection. Hence 
He who, in the execution of His mission, was subject to every human condition and limitation, 

—who, during His earthly course, was despised and rejected of men, and in His death bore the 
concentrated weight of every curse, He, the image of God from heaven, for His great love cast 
down to hell by His blinded people, appears in His resurrection as the glorious and sovereign 
Lord and King, to whom all power is given in heaven and upon earth, and who gathers His 
elect from every nation and kindred. 

The history of Jesus, as delineated by Matthew, is at the same time the fulfilment and the 
transformation of all history. If that Evangelist has given us chiefly the History of the gospel, - 
he has also furnished the Gospel of history. 

As here presented to our view, the Saviour not only sounds the depths of every sorrow, but 
also transforms it. It is this transformation of sorrow which constitutes the Priesthood of the 
Spirit. For, by His unconditional self-surrender, prompted by unspeakable love, the sacrificial 
Lamb became the eternal High Priest. The covenant blessing which Jesus had inherited as 
the Son of Abraham now opened up in all its fulness, and appeared as the fulfilment and the 
ftUmftT of every blessing hitherto vouchsafed to our earth. The kingdom of heaven —the eter¬ 
nal Canaan—was no longer confined to one spot, but all, of whatever nation or kindred, who 
were poor in spirit, and thus the true seed of Abraham, were to be admitted citizens of this 
spiritual and heavenly country. 

From its prevailing historical character, the Gospel of Matthew may be regarded as forming 
the basis of all the others. It dwells chiefly on the great facts of the life of Jesus as foretold 
and foreshadowed in the Old Testament; while Mark sketches His individual personality, Luke 
presents Him in His mercy to humanity at large, and John, in his symbolical, divinely ideal 
Gospel, opens to our view the fulness of grace and of truth which came by Jesns Christ. 

In its typological view and exposition of the Old Testament, the Gospel according to Mat¬ 
thew strongly resembles the Epistle to the Hebrews. 

§ 2. MATTHEW THE EVANGELIST. 

From his peculiar genius, his training, and his apostolical calling, Matthew Levi, the publi¬ 
can and Apostle, was peculiarly fitted for the task of writing this Gospel. In truth, his Gospel 
is just the embodiment of the faith and blissful joy which sprung up in his own heart from a 
view of the Lord and a survey of His history. What he saw and believed, he presents to hia 
readers. 

Before his conversion, Matthew was employed in collecting toll and custom by the Lake of 
Gennesaret (Matt. ix. 9 sq.). He is the same with “ Levi, son of Alpheus,” whom, according 
to Luke v. 27, 29; Mark ii. 14, the Lord called from the receipt of oustom. For the special 
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calls of Christ in the Gospels refer always to the apostolic office, and besides this, only one of 
the Apostles—Matthew—had formerly been a publican. The ohange of name cannot be re¬ 
garded as an objection, as several of the Apostles adopted a new name expressive of their 
altered views or calling. His old name, Levi (for Levite, ^ib), might either express the idea 
of Jewish legalism, or, from its etymology (i}h), attachment and dependence. The name Mat¬ 
thew, which he adopted, is not identical with Matthias (njns, 9 to&vpos or Oeodoros). The dif¬ 
ferent formation of the word points to a different derivation. Besides, another of the disciples 
bore the name of Nathanael, or “ gift of God.” The word ipu signifies full extension or growth 
—in concrete, like nn, one who is fully grown, a man, a hero: add to this the word Jah , and I 
the name might be interpreted as meaning “ God’s free man,” in opposition to Levi, the servant ' 
of the law. Such at least was Matthew, whatever may be deemed the right interpretation of 
his name.* * 

The great and gracious calling of Matthew from the reoeipt of custom to the apostolic office 
took place at a time when many publicans and sinners (or excommunicated persons) were 
awakened by the word of the Lord. Even before that, however, Matthew had been an 
“Israelite indeed,” familiar and imbued with the spirit of the Old Testament. The circum¬ 
stance that, although deeply attached to the religion of his fathers, he adopted an occupation 
against which such strong prejudices were entertained, would seem to indicate that, to some 
extent at least, be could distinguish between the true essence of Judaism and its outward forms 
and traditional prejudices. In his conversion, this distinction was fully impressed on his mind. 
Internal and external Judaism, spiritual and outward tradition, the fulfilment of genuine hope 
in Christ, and its perversion in the carnal expectations of the Jews,—such are the fundamental 
ideas of his Gospel, and set before his readers in that orderly, rubrical, business-like manner, 
to which he had been trained in the school of his former employment as a publican. This 
methodical arrangement of the subject, an aptitude for descrying and presenting any grand 
contrast in a striking manner, to which must be added a peculiar breadth of mind, formed the 
mental qualifications of our Evangelist for his work, which were still further developed in the 
school of grace. 9 

The New Testament furnishes no details of his later activity as an Apostle. According to 
Eusebius (Hist. Eccles. iii. 24), Matthew proclaimed the Gospel first to the Hebrews, and then 
went to other nations, after having “ committed his Gospel to writing in his native language ” 
(the Hebrew). Later historians report that he had gone to Ethiopia (to MeroS), and there 
preached the Gospel (Socrates, Hist. Eccles. i. 19; Rufinus x. 9). According to the earlier 
statement of Clement of Alexandria (Strom, iv.), he died a natural death: later writers speak 
of his martyrdom t (Mart. Rom. 21 Sept. Abdi® Hist. Ap. 7). Isidore of Seville represents him 
as laboring in Macedonia, Symeon Metaphrastes in Upper Syria, Ambrosius in Persia, and 
others in different places. But we attach no historical value to any of these notices, except 
those of Clement and Eusebius. According to an ancient tradition, Matthew remained in Jeru¬ 
salem for fifteen years after the ascension of the Lord (Clement Alex. Strom, vi.). 

Matthew and John alone have the honor of being at the same time Apostles and Evange¬ 
lists. As Evangelist, our publican stands first in order, and opens the message of salvation, 
even as Mary Magdalene, who had been a sinner, was the first to bring tidings of the resurrec¬ 
tion. - - 4 


18. COMPOSITION OF THIS GOSPEL. 

1. As to the original language of the first Gospel, the most ancient and trustworthy wit¬ 
nesses record that Matthew wrote it in Hebrew. The testimonies to this effect commence with 
that of Papias of Hierapolis, at the beginning of the second century, who evidently refers to 
the written Gospel by Matthew (see Euseb. H. E. iii. 89). His statement is confirmed by 

* For other derivations of the name, see Winers Bibl. Real • Wdrterbuch. 

t The legend runs, that one of the attendants of Hirtacos, king of Ethiopia, murdered Matthew, by piercing him 
tfuoogh the back while at prayer. The revenge of the king was prompted by the conversion of JSgyppos, his predecessor 
em the throne, who with his whole ihmily, had adopted Christianity in eonseqnenoe of the preaching of Matthew. 
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almost all the older Fathers, such as Iren®us, Origen, Eusebius, Jerome, and Epiphaniua. On 
the other hand, however, an independent examination of our present Greek Gospel by Mat¬ 
thew, and especially of the independent form of his quotations from the Old Testament as com¬ 
pared with the Septuagint, leaves the impression of an original work, whether it was written 
by Matthew himself, or by some other person clothed with apostolic authority. Papias relates 
that this Gospel was repeatedly interpreted, and the apostolic Church undoubtedly retained its 
most trustworthy rendering. This translation was preserved in its purity, and obtained canon¬ 
ical authority; while the Hebrew original was afterwards corrupted and interpolated by the 
Jewish-Christian sects, and in this heretical form called the Gospel of the Hebrews , which lost 
or rather never enjoyed canonical authority. The whole tenor of the first Gospel proves, that 
it was originally destined for Jewish Christians. Matthew evidently assumes that his readers 
are conversant with the Old Testament, with the sacred writings, and with Palestine and its 
manners. If this view be correct, we also gather how different the tenets of the early Jewish 
Christians were from those of the later Ebionites. Christians who could appreciate his narra¬ 
tive would not afterwards oonfound the Gospel with legal and ceremonial traditionalism. 

The genuineness of the first two chapters of this Gospel has been doubted, but without any 
good reason. We might as well separate the head from the body as call in question the chap¬ 
ters, whioh form the basis of the whole Gospel. Such doubts belong to a period, happily gone 
by, when commentators and critics had not the most remote conception of the fundamental 
ideas and the organic connection of the various Gospels. 

2. • Time of Composition.—From such passages as chaps, xxvii. 8, and xxviii. 15, we infer 
that this Gospel was composed a considerable time after the resurrection of Christ. Again, we 
may conjecture from chap. xxiv. 15, that it was written when the temple of Jerusalem was 
already, in a certain sense, desecrated by the 11 abomination of desolation.” Of course it must 
date from before the destruction of Jerusalem, although that event was already foreshadowing. 
Henoe we may date the Gospel of Matthew from the year 67 to 69. 

8. Authenticity .—For the many testimonies in favor of the authenticity of this Gospel, we 
refer the reader to the various Introductions , especially to Kircjihofer’s Collection of Sources 
( Quellenmmmlung) for the History of the Hew Testament Canon (Zur., 1842). Papias already 
knew this Gospel, the expression recorded by Eusebius (H. E. iii. 89) manifestly referring to a 
Gospel,-^the word Adyta applying to the entire evangelical tradition of Matthew, and not 
merely to a collection of sayings, as appears from the similar statement about Mark. The 
Diatessaron of Tatian, which dates from the middle of the secontj century, shows that at that 
time all the four Gospels had already been recognized by the Church; and it must be remem¬ 
bered that Tatian was a disciple of Justin, and that the Memorabilia (dnoymjfiovfvfxard) point 
back to an earlier period. In the second half of the second century, the founder of the Cate¬ 
chetical School at Alexandria met with the Gospel of Matthew among the Arabs (Euseb. v. 10). 
The testimony of Iren®us (adversus h®res. iii. 1) dates from about the same period; after 
whioh we have the testimonies of Origen, Eusebius, Epiphaniua, Jerome, and others. 

4. Title. —As in the inscription to all the other Gospels, so in this also, the expression, 
According to Matthew (Kara MarSaiov), calls attention to the important fact, that, notwithstand¬ 
ing the human diversity appearing in the Gospels, they form but one Divine message of salva¬ 
tion. 


fi, THEOLOGICAL AND HOMILETICAL TREATMENT OF THIS GOSPEL* 

We confine ourselves here to the special works on Matthew, having already noticed the 
general commentaries on the New Testament. 

Among the older monographs on Matthew we mention Melanchthon : Breves Commentary 
in Matthceum, Strash., 1528; GSoolampadius : Enarrationes in Evany. Matthcsi, Bas., 1586; 
and similar works of Wolfg. Musoijlus, Oleartcs, <kc. Modern commentators of Matthew, in 
fall or in part, are: Gbiesbaoh ; Wizenmann (The History of Jesus according to Matth.) ; Men- 

* [Tfala whole section is omitted in the Edinb. edition.—P. S.] 
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xsp (Meditation* on the Gospel of M., 2 vols., Frankf., 1809; Bremen, 1822,—homiletioal and 
practical); Harhaok (Jems the Christ, or the FulfiUcr of the Law , a bibL theol. Essay on the 
baste of the Gospel of Matth., Elberf., 1842); Tholuck [Commentary on the Sermon on the 
Mount , Matt, v.-vii., Hamburg, 1888, 8d ed., 1845; translated into English by R. L. Brown, 
Edinb., 1860; it is regarded as the most elaborate and valuable exegetical work of Dr. Tho- 
lnck. — P. S.]; Kling (The Sermon on the Mount , Marburg, 1841); [Fr. Arndt, of Berlin, Ser¬ 
mons on the Sermon on the Mount , Magdeb., 1889,2 vols.—P. S.;] Lisoo [and especially Trench] 
on the Parables , and on the Miracles of Jesus (several editions); Stier (in the Reden Jem ) 
[Words of Jesus , vols. i. and ii, German and English]; Heubner (Practical Com., vol. i.: The 
Gospel of Matth ., Potsdam, 1855); and the Roman Catholic divines: Arnoldi (The Gospel of 
Matth ., Treves, 1856); SchAgg (Munich, 1856); and Bucher (Schaffhausen, 1855). Comp, 
also the critical essays of Harless : De compositione Evang. quod Mattheso tribuitur (Erlangen, 
1842), and Dbutzsoh: On the Origin and Plan of Matth. (Leipz., 1858); also the exegetioal 
monograph of Dorneb: De orations Christi eschatologica , Stuttg., 1844 [on Matt. xxiv.]. 

For fuller lists of older writers on Matthew, see Hbidiqgxe: Enchiridion billiovm, p. 464; Walch, BibUofh. theol., 
p. 468 ; Daxz : UniversaltodrUrbuch dcr theol. LiUratur, p. 686-’46, and the Supplement, p. 78 and 78; Wxxbi : Hand- 
buch der theol. Lit, L, p. 845 sqq., Supplement, p. 88; and Schmidt : JHblioth. theol. (Halle, 1866), p. 86. 

[American works on Matthew.—J os.Addison Alexander (0. S. Presbyt): The Gospel ac¬ 
cording to Matthew (New York, 1861). The last work of the author, completed only to the close 
of chapter xvi.; with a short analysis of the remaining chapters which he finished a few days 
before his death. William Nast (educated in the university of Tiibingen, minister of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, and editor of a German religions periodical in Cincinnati): Kri- 
• tisch-Praktischer Commentar fiber das H. T., vol. i. on Matthew (Cincinnati, 1860). It is now 
being translated into English under the supervision of the author. D. D. Whedon (Method. 
Episc.): A Commentary on the Gospels of Matthew and Mark , for popular use (New York, 
1861). T. J. Conant (Baptist): The Gospel by Matthew. The Common English Version and the 
Received Greek Text; with a Revised Version and Critical and Philological Rotes ; prepared 
for the Amer. Bible Union (New York, 1860). Comp, also the popular Commentaries on the 
Gospels by A. Barnes (N. 8. Presbyt.), Prof. Owen (N. 8. Presbyt) and Prof. Jacobus (O. 8. 
Presbyt), and Robinson’s and Strong’s Harmonies. —P. 8.] 

ft 6. FUNDAMENTAL IDEA AND ORGANISM OF THE G08FEL ACCORDING TO MATTHEW. 

Jesus, the offspring of David, is the fulfilment of the Old Covenant His doctrine and His 
life embody the essence and the spirit of the Old Testament Theocracy—Judaism is its funda¬ 
mental idea and import,—thus proving that He was the promised Christ of God. But, on this 
very ground, His history presents a continual antagonism with the spurious and degenerate 
Judaism, represented by the hierarchy of His age. In this conflict, while outwardly succumb¬ 
ing, He achieves that triumph by which His eternal kingdom is established. He dies,—but sJb 
the great atoning sacrifice by Which the world is reconciled to God; and this reconciliation 
constitutes the basis of His kingdom. 

Yiewed in this light, the Gospel of Matthew presents to us the fulfilment of the Old Cove¬ 
nant It is the Gospel of the law, of the priesthood, of the genealogies, of history, of suffer¬ 
ings, and of death,—in a word, the Gospel of the promised and accomplished atonement, of the 
predicted and achieved triumph. 

As fulfilling the Old Covenant, Jesus Christ transforms the typical Theocracy into the ever¬ 
lasting kingdom of heaven; and that in His capacity as eternal Prophet , High Priest, and King, 
— i. a, os the true Christ. 


Part First. 

Jesus comes into this world, as the true theocratic Messiah, to fhlfil the Old Covenant He 
remains unknown to, and unrecognized by, the outward and worldly Theocracy of His day; 
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yea, he was rejected and cast out. Hence He is destined to undertake His Messianic pilgrimage 

in obscurity and humility; but He is glorified and attested by God. 

lit Section .—Prophetio types of the Messiah in the genealogy of the Messiah (Ch. i. 1-17). 

2 d Section. —Jesus, as miraculously conceived by His mother in faith, or in the mystery of His 
incarnation, is not recognized even by the legitimate representative of the house of David 
(Joseph), till attested by an angel from heaven (Vers. 18-25). 

8 d Section. —On His appearance upon earth, He is rejected, despised, and persecuted by the 
theocratio city, the theocratic priesthood, and royalty; but owned by God in signs from 
heaven, in the adoration of wise men from the heathen world, in His miraculous and Divino 
preservation, effected by the flight into Egypt, and by His concealment during His youth in 
the obscurity of Galilee (Oh. ii.). 

4 th Section. —On entering upon. His public ministry, Jesus remained still unknown, even to 
those who had humbled themselves and professed penitence in Israel. In the baptism unto 
repentance He receives His solemn consecration unto the death which He was to accom¬ 
plish, while at the same time He is owned and glorified by the Father as His beloved Son,— 
the whole blessed Trinity shedding its lustre around Him, and His advent being announced 
by His special messenger, John (Ch. iiL). 

5 th Section. —Jesus renouncing the world, and commencing His conquest of it. While prepar¬ 
ing for the public discharge of His office, He has to encounter the threefold temptation of 
Satan, corresponding to the threefold form in which a worldly minded people had shaped 
to themselves their hopes of the Messiah. Thus Jesus is constrained to conceal His dignity 
from the people, and to commence His work in the despised district of Galilee. But God 
glorifies Him in the homage paid to Him by His disciples and the people (Ch. iv.). 

Part Second* 

Christ manifests Himself as the true Messiah in His continual conflict with the spurious 
notions entertained by the Jews concerning the Messiah, and proves Himself the promised 
Prophet, King, and High Priest 
lit Section. —Christ manifests Himself as the Prophet: 

a. As Teacher of the kingdom of heaven, in the Sermon on the Mount (Ch. v. to vii.). 

A As Wonder-worker of the kingdom of heaven, attesting and confirming His word 
(Ch. viiL and ix.). 

2d Section. —Christ manifests Himself as the King: 

a. As Shepherd of His people, in sending to the scattered sheep His twelve Apostles, en¬ 
dowed with the power of His Spirit, for the purpose of establishing the kingdom of 
heaven (Ch. x.). 

b . By bringing out clearly the fact that He has not been owned as Prophet, and by mani¬ 
festing His royal dignity (Oh. ix.). 

c . By proving Himself Lord of the Sabbath, Lord of the people, Conqueror of the king¬ 
dom of Satan, the future Judge of His foes, and the Founder of the kingdom of love, 
or of the family of the saints (Ch. xii.). 

d. By presenting in parables the foundation and the development of His kingdom 
through all its phases, from its commencement to its termination (Ch. xiii. 1-51). 

2d Section. —Christ manifests Himself as the High Prieit in His sufferings;—being rejected, 

a. By His own city, Nazareth (Ch. xiii. 52-58). 

5. By the political despotism of Herod, the ruler of^Galilee (Ch. xiv.). 

e. By the Scribes and Pharisees of Jerusalem, or the theologioal authorities of tho 
schools (Ch. xv.). 

d. By the Pharisees and Sadducees, or the theocratical authorities of the whole coun¬ 
try (Ch. xvi. 1-12). 
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Part Third. 

Christ presents the future picture of the kingdom of heaven, in opposition to the traditional 
form of the ancient world and Theocracy. 

1 it Section.—r The Church in its prophetic character, as confessing Christ the Son of God, in 
opposition to the legal opinions concerning Him entertained by the synagogue: 

a. The Church as confessing Christ (Oh. xvi. 18-20). 

b. The Church as bearing the cross of Christ, in contrast to that worldly fear of the 
cross by which He is tempted (Vera. 21-28). 

c. The Church as a spiritual communion, in opposition to the solitary tents of spurious 
separation from the world as exhibited in the history of anchoretism and monastioism 
(Ch. xvii. 1-8). 

d. The Church as wholly unknown and hidden (Vera. 9-18). 

e. The Church as wonder-working by the spiritual power of prayer and fasting (Vers. 
14-21). 

/. The Church in its human weakness (Vere. 22, 28). 

g. The Church as free, and yet voluntarily subject, and paying tribute to the old temple 
(Vers. 24-27). 

2 d Section. —The priestly order in the Church of Christ: 

a. The hierarchy of the service of love (Ch. xviii. 1-14). 

b. The discipline of the Church (Vera. 15-20). 

c. Absolution in the Church (Vera. 21-85). 

Zd Section.— The priestly family in the Church: 

a. Marriage in the Church (Ch. xix. 1-12). 

b. Children in the Church (Vera. 18-15). 

c. Property in the Church (Vera. 16-28). 

4 th Section .—Future hingly manifestation of the Church: 

a. Glorious reward of the Apostles, and of all who renounce the world (Vera. 27-80). 

b. Reward by free grace (Oh. xx. 1-16). 


Part Fourth. 

Christ surrendering Himself to the Messianic faith of His people. 

1st Section. —Full prophetic anticipation of the end (Ch. xx. 17-19). 

2 d Section .—Places at the right and the left of His throne, and of His priestly cross (Vera. 
20-28). 

3 d Section. —The courtly pride which would prevent those who are poor and needy from com* 
ing to the Lord, and manifestation of Christ as King of mercy (Vera. 29-88). 

4 th Section. —Prophetic Hosanna of the people, and amazement of Jerusalem (Ch. xxi. 1-11). 

5 th Section. —Purification of the temple; residence of the King in His temple. 

a. The house of prayer and of mercy, in opposition to the den of thieves (Vera. 12-14). 
5. The children in the temple, and the high priests and Scribes (Vers. 15, 16). 

c. The barren fig tree covered with foliage, but without fruit, on the Temple Mount 
Symbolical curse of the priesthood (Vera. 17-22). 

Zth Section. —Assaults of the outward Theocracy on the King in His temple: 

a. Assault of the high priests and elders, and triumph of the Lord (Ch. xxi. 28-xxiL 14). 

b. Assault of the Herodians, or of the political party, and triumph of the Lord (Vera. 
15-22). 

c. Assault of the Sadducees, and triumph of the Lord (Vere. 28-88). 

d. Assault of the Pharisees, and triumph of the Lord (Vera. 84-46). 

*lth Section. —Final judgment of Christ upon the Pharisees and Scribes. Christ of His own 
accord leaves the temple (Ch. xxiii. to xxiv. 1). 
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Part Fifth. 

Final and fullest manifestation of Christ as the Prophet; or, discourses of the Lord con¬ 
cerning the “ last things.” 

lit Section .—The general judgment; or, the end of Jerusalem and that of the world (Oh. xriv. 
2-41). 

2 d Section .—Judgment on the rulers of the Churoh (Vers. 42-51). 

8<Z Section .—Judgment upon the Church itself (Ch. xxv. 1-18). 

4th Section. —The final judgment as retribution (Vers. 14-80). 

6th Section .—The final judgment as separation (Vers. 81-41). 

Part Sixth. 

Final and fullest manifestation of Jesus as the High Priest in His sufferings. 

1st Section. —Certitude of the Lord, and incertitude of His enemies (Ch. xxvi. 1-8). 

2 d Section. —The anointing to the burial; or, the loving woman and the traitor (Yers. 4-18). 

8 d Section. —The Passover and the Eucharist (Vers. 17-29). 

4th Section. —Promises of the disciples and Christ in Gethsemane (Vers. 80-46). 

6th Section.— 1 The traitor, the defender, and the disciples generally (Yers. 47-66). 

6th Section. —Caiaphas (Vers. 57-68). 

7th Section. —Peter (Vers. 69-75). 

8£A Section. —Judas and the high priests (Ch. xxvii. 1-10). 

9th Section. —Pilate, the Jews, and the band of soldiers (Yers. 11-31). 
lOtA Section. —Golgotha (Yers. 82-56). 

llfA Section. —The burial and the sealing of the tomb (Vers. 67-66). 

Part Seventh. 

Christ in His full kingly glory (Ch. xxviii.). 

1st Section. —The angel from-heaven (Yers. 1-8). 

2 d Section. —The Lord, and the women worshipping Him (Vers. 9,10). 

Zd Section. —Judaism and its saying; or, impotent end of the old world (Yers. 11-15). 

4th Section. —Almighty rule of Christ, and His kingdom in heaven and on earth (Yers. 16-20). 


Note .—The view lately broached by Delitzsch (In the Essay: Neue Untereuchringen uber Entotehung der Jbanoni- 
ith&n Xvangdteiiy Part I., Lcipz., 1858), on the connection between the Gospel of Matthew and the Pentateuch, la ex¬ 
ceedingly ingenious, although somewhat strained. Delitzsch sets out by selecting the passage In Matthew ▼. 17, M I am 
not come to destroy, but to falfll,” etc., as containing the fundamental idea of the whole Gospel. Thus far we agree with 
him; but we demur to his inference from this verse, that not only has the Old Testament Theocracy, in all its parts, 
been fulfilled in the life of the Lord, but that the arrangement of the Gospel is snob, that its five parts correspond to, and 
fhlfll, the five portions of the Pentateuch. Our author proceeds to pro re this hypothesis by showing how the first chapter 
of Matthew, or the Book of the Genesis of Christ, corresponds with the Book of Genesis. Similarly as the Book of Exodus 
opens with the murder of the Hebrew infants in Egypt, so the second chapter of Matthew with that of the infants in 
Bethlehem. In general, many and striking points of analogy are brought out The Sermon on the Mount Is, of course, 
the counterpart of the giving of the law. Again, Matt viil. 1 is a fulfilment of the Book of Leviticus: the cleansing of 
the leper pointing to the corresponding legal ordinances. Still further, Matt x. 1 corresponds to the Book of Numbers,— 
the numbering of the twelve tribes being fulfilled in the selection of the twelve Apostles. Lastly, the portion correspond¬ 
ing to the Book of Deuteronomy commences with ch. xix., when the ministry in Galilee ceases, and that in Judos be¬ 
gins. In this case Genesis and Leviticus evidently would be too short, Numbers and Deuteronomy too long. The same 
disproportion would apply to the single parts. The hypothesis is ingenious, but fanclftil, and has the disadvantage of over¬ 
rating a supposed formal correspondence at the expense of the inward and material correspondence. The main thing to 
be kept In view is the great fret, that the Old Testament Theocracy itself was fulfilled—not In the letter, but in the spirit— 
by the kingdom of heaven under the New Testament. 
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PART FIRST. 

Jesus comes into this world, as the Messiah of the true Theocracy, to fulfil the 
Old Covenant. He remains unknown to and unrecognized by the outward and secular 
Theocracy of His day. Rejected and cast out by His own, He undertakes secretly 
His first Messianic pilgrimage into Egypt. But He is glorified and attested by God. 


FIRST SECTION. 

PROPHETIC TYPES OP THE MESSIAH, IN THE GENEALOGY OP THE MESSIAH. 


Chapter I. 1-17 (Luke iii. 28-88). 


Conrans:—L Superscription.—2. Fundamental Idea.—A The Three Divisions of the Genealogy.- 

Generation* 


. Number of the 


The book of the generation of Jesus Christ, the son of David, the son of Abraham. 


2 Abraham begat Isaac; 

Isaac begat Jacob; 

Jacob begat Judas and his brethren; 

3 Judas begat Phares and Zara— 

of Thamar ; 

Phares begat Esrom; 

Esrom begat Aram ; 

4 Aram begat Aminadab; 

Amina dab begat Naasson j 
Naasson begat Salmon; 

5 Salmon begat Booz— 

of Rachab ; 

Booz begat Obed— 
of Ruth ; 

Obed begat J esse; 

6 Jesse begat David the king; 


12 


David the king 1 begat Solomon— 

of her that had been the wife of Urias j 

7 Solomon begat Roboam ; 

Roboam begat Abia; 

Abia begat Asa; 

8 Asa begat Josaphat; 

Josaphat begat Joram; 

Joram begat Ozias; 

9 Ozias begat Joatham; 

Joatham begat Achaz; 

Achaz begat Ezekias; 

Ezekias begat Manasses; 

Manasses begat Am on; 

Amon begat Josias; 

Josias begat Jechonias and his brethren, 

about the time they were carried 
away (fierouceala) to Babylon; 

And after they were brought to Babylon— 

Jechonias begat Salathiel; 

Salathiel begat Zorobabel; 

13 Zorobabel begat Abiud ; 

Abiud begat Eliakim; 

Eliakim begat Azor; 


10 


11 
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14 Azor begat Sadoc ; 

Sadoc begat Acbim ; 

Achim begat Eliud; 

15 Eliud begat Eleazar; 

Eleazar begat Matthau; 

* Matthan begat Jacob; 

16 Jacob begat Joseph, the husband of 

Mary, of whom was* born Jesus, who 
is called Christ [the Messiah].* 

17 So all the generations from Abraham to David, are fourteen generations; and from 
David, until the carrying away into Babylon, are fourteen generations; and from 
the carrying away into Babylon unto Christ, are fourteen generations. 

1 Ver. ft.—[The title 6 fkurikets, the king, is repeated in the teastus receptus with the majority of MSS. end retained 
by Meyer, Wordsworth, Lange, but omitted by some of the oldest MSS. and versions, and in the critical editions of Lach- 
mann, Tischendorf^ Tregellea, Alford (in his fourth ed.). The repetition may be defenued on the ground of emphasis as giv¬ 
ing a clue to the design of this genealoay and showing the kineship of Christ, the heir of the whole theocracy. Dr. Words¬ 
worth makes use of the teastus receptus as an argument for his view of the relation of the two genealogies: “The gene¬ 
alogy of St. Matthew is Christ's official succession to David as a king (see ver. 6, whore David is twice called 6 fkurihets). 
That of St Lake is the derivation of his origin from David as a man,—hence he traces the Lord's pedigree further back¬ 
ward, even to the first man, Adam, the father of the human race." Dr. W., following the fathers, regards both geneal¬ 
ogies as the pedigrees of Joseph, not of Mary.—P. 8.] 

# [The authorized English version of the Greek Testament after the latest standard edition of the American Bible So¬ 
ciety (New York, 1862),^s made the basis of this Commentary, and all occasional corrections are included in brackets 
{see the Preface). But in this section which contains the genealogy of Christ, I have deviated from the rule and conform¬ 
ed to the new German version of Lange In three points: 1, in the order and arrangement, with the view to bring out more 
clearly the three divisions or periods of Christ’s ancestry; 2, In omitting the oft repeated and unnecessary and (for the 
Greek ft/) between the members of the pedigree; 8, in italicizing the female ancestry of Christ, ver. 8, 5, and ft; comjk 
Comment, p. 49. Italics then do not indicate here additions to the Greek text, as in the Common Version, which, in this 
genealogy, only supplies the words: “ that had been the wife," ver. 6. As regards the spelling of proper nouns I have (in 
the text, not in the notes) adhered to the C. V., although in a revision of the English Bible (which is in no way attempted 
in this Commentary) uniformity in the spelling should undoubtedly be aimed at as much as possible, and Hebrew names 
should, as a rule, be conformed to the Hebrew, Greek names to the Greek spelling. Thus in this genealogy Judah should 
be substituted for Judas, Phare* for Phares, Barron for JSsrom , Bam for Aram, Nahehon for Raasson, Boas for Boos, 
Bahab for Rachab, Uriah for Urias, Behoboam for Roboam, Jehoshaphat for Josaphat , Uesiah for Osias, Jotham for 
Joatham, Aha* for Acha*, Hesekiah for Eeekias, Josiah for Josias, Jeconiah for Jechonias, Zerubbabel for Zorobabel, 
Zadoo for Sadoc. Comp, the Hebrew and Greek dictionaries; Dr. Geo. Campbell’s translation of the four Gospels with 
preliminary dissertations, Loud. 1884, Dias. xiL Pt. ill. 10-14; and Dr. T. J. Conant’s “Revised Version of Matthew.’* 
New York, 1860, p. 2.—P. 6.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Ver. 1. The expression &lf}\os ytveaews 
might be rendered, book of the nativity , and hence be 
applied in a more extended sense to the whole Gospel. 
But it may also mean genealogy , genealogical table , 
pedigree ; and this is the simplest and most obvious 
meaning. It is supported, 1) by the analogy of Gen. 
v. 1 (Sept); 2) by the reference in ver. 18, to u Se 
Xptarov r\ yiveais, and in ii. 1, tou 5c ’I rjaov yevvr\- 
Bivros. % 

Jesus, Joshua , attttSirn (Ex. xxiv. 18; Num. xiii. 
16), or 3?^?—as the name was written after the 
Babylonish captivity (Neh. vii. 7)— God is helper , or 
deliverer . 

Christ, Xpier 6s, &, anointed: the official 

designation of priests, Lev. iv. 8; v. 16; Pa. cv. 
IB of kings, 1 Sam. xxiv. 7, 11; Ps. ii. 2; Dan. 
ix. 25, 26. In 1 Kings xix. 16 wc also read of 
anointing to the prophetic office. The inspired teach¬ 
ing of the prophets led Israel to look for salvation in 
and through a personal Messiah, who, although rep¬ 
resented in the first place as the anointed King of 
the stock of David, was also invested with the at¬ 
tributes of perfect Prophet and of High Priest. 

Vers. 2-16. From the expression “Jacob begat 
Joseph,” ver. 16, we gather that we have here the 
genealogy of Joseph , and not that of Mary. But 
why should the Evangelist present this genealogy to 
his readers? Joseph was descended from David 
through the legitimate royal line of the house of 
David; and it was necessary to show that Jesus, the 
adoptive son of Joseph, was the legal heir to the 
throne of David. But this line of descent was, in 



the most important respect, also the line of Mary, 
though she was descended from David through an¬ 
other branch (Luke i. 27; Rom. i. 8). In Joseph's 
line of descent, the grand characteristics which dis¬ 
tinguish the line of Jesus appear in the most striking 
manner; viz., it3 spiritual nobility, its humiliations 
and consecrations in the progress of history, its 
glorious elevation, and its tragic reverses. It was 
necessary that even in His line of descent the Lord 
should be marked out as the chosen sacrificial Lamb 
of Israel and of the world. 

The line of descent, as traced by Matthew, pre¬ 
sents various difficulties .—First, in the way of omis¬ 
sions. The table gives Rahab as the great-grand¬ 
mother of David. Yet she lived about 400, or, more 
precisely, 366 years before David was born. “ This 
difficulty,” remarks de Wette, “ is connected with 
the statement in Ruth iv. 20, according to which the 
line between David and Nahshon is represented as 
consisting of only four generations.” Besides, in the 
second division of the genealogy, the names of 
Ahaziah, Joash, and Amaziah are omitted, which, 
according to 1 Chron. iii. 11, 12, must be inserted 
between Joram and Ozias; also the name of Jehoia- 
kim, which, according to 2 Kings xxiv. 6; 2 Chron. 
xxxvi. 8, should come in between Josiah and Jeco¬ 
niah or Jehoiachin. These omissions were evidently 
made with the view of reducing the generations from 
David to the Babylonish captivity to fourteen. But 
for this Matthew must have had a sufficient reason. 
According to some' crttTcS, ^the arrangeffifcnr m 6T tEe 
genealogical table was designed merely to aid the 
memory. Others have imagined that it bore refer¬ 
ence to certain cabalistic ideas. W. Hoffmann ex- 
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plains the discrepancy (dm Leben Jew, etc., Stutt- 
> girt, 1886) by the supposition that there was some 
confusion in the genealogical table which Matthew 
used. According to Ebrard ( Evangelienhritik , p. 
199), the descendants of the heathen Jezebel to the 
fourth generation were omitted, in strict accordance 
with the Decalogue. Thus Ahaziah, Joash, and 
Amazifth were left out. Jehoi&kim also was omitted, 
because, in reference to the Theocracy, he aqd Je- 
wiachin really formed but one link in the great 
cnain, and the first was the less worthy of commem¬ 
oration. But none of the above suggestions supplies 
a valid reason for the omissions. The true explana¬ 
tion appears to be, that all the individuals omitted 
by the Evangelist had, in one respect or another, no 
chum to be regarded as separate and distinct links in 
the theocratic chain. Ahaziah was a mere puppet in 
the hand of his mother Athaliah, daughter of Ahaz, 
king of Israel. Joash deserved the title of sove¬ 
reign merely so long as he continued under the guid¬ 
ance of Jehoiada the priest, who was the king's son- 
in-law. After the death of Jehoiada, he yielded 
entirely to the influence of a godless court It is 
remarkable that Jehoiada was buried in the tomb of 
the kings, but not Joash (2 Chron. xxiv» 16). In 
accordance with an express prophetic declaration, 
Amariah w as destroyed on account of his impeni¬ 
tence—according to the Sept.—by God (2 Chron. 
xxv. 16, 27). Jehoiakim was forcibly made king of 
Judah by the king of Egypt (2 Chron, xxxvi. 4). 
Smilarly Zedekiah was left out, as having been 
merely a creature of the king of Babylon, and also 
because, as brother of Jehoiachin, he formed no new 
link between Jehoiachin and Salathiel. Assir also 
is passed over, because nq political importance at¬ 
taches to hU life, which was passed in the Babylonish 
captivity. (Comp. W. Hoffmann, 1. c., p. 152; K. 
Hofmann, Weiemmmg vnd ErfiUlung, ii. 87.) 

Further, it will be noticed that the third division 
contains only thirteen generations, counting Joseph 
as the twelfth, and adding Jesus as the thirteenth. 
By this Matthew evidently intended to indicate that 
the name of Mary was here to be inserted in the gene- 
alogy; for In so important a matter he could not^ 
V have made * mfcukfl . flior can we admit the suppo- 
ffiStaS he counted the name of Jechoniah twice,— 
the second time as anew founding the Messianic line 
after die Babylonish captivity. At any rate, the Evan¬ 
gelist wished to lay emphasis on the fact, that Joseph 
was not the natural father of Jesus. Accordingly, 
there is a sadden break in the natural order of the 
genealogy: Abraham begat etc., Jacob begat Joseph; 
and an expression is introduced which forcibly points 
to the circumstance that Jesus was born of a virgin. 

Another point claims our attention. According 
to Jewish law, a stain attached to each of the four 
females—Thamar, Rahab, Ruth, and Bathsheba— 
Introduced by Matthew into the genealogy. But we 
ean scarcely infer from this circumstance, with Starke, 
that they are specially mentioned in order to show 
that Christ was not ashamed of poor sinners, since He 
derived from such His human nature, and had re¬ 
ceived them as His own people; for it is beyond 
question that Jesus was conceived by Mary'Without 
any taint of sin. It was rather the object of the 
Xvangelist to point out to his Jewish readers a higher 
righteousness than that external and ceremonial sanc¬ 
tity which the Pharisees extolled. No doubt Thamar 
conceived Phares, knowing that she committed in¬ 
cest; while Judah, although not aware who she was, 
was guilty of fornication. Still, it was under the 
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im pulse of faith 1 though fanatical and sadly mis- 1 
firecied, Hurt Thamar took that strange and sinful ' ' 
step. She was resolved, at all hazards, to become 
one of the mothers of God’s chosen race. Bv faith, l 
Thamar rose over the guilt of incest, and Rahao over 
her former~3egradation of being a heathen and a 
harlot. By her heroic faith, Ruth, though pure and 
unblamable, yet a heathen, attained such distinction, 
that one of the books in the Old Testament canon 
bears her name; while Bathsheba, David’s accom¬ 
plice in adultery, became the partner of bis penitence 
and bis throne. 

In the arrangement and division of the genea¬ 
logical tree of Jesus, Matthew was undoubtedly in¬ 
fluenced by the Old Testament symbolism of num¬ 
bers. The grand general arrangement into three 
groups (patriarchs, kings, and persons of royal ex¬ 
traction) presents an ascending and descending line. 

In the first fourteen generation^ there is a gradual 
ascent (in a secular point of view), culminating in 
royalty. The second series consists of a line of royal 
personages, gradually inclining downwards. The 
third begins during the Babylonish captivity, and 
forms a descending line, which finally terminates in ’ 
Joseph the carpenter. Still, the main point in this 
arrangement is the number three. Three is the grand 
spiritual number. In spite of the sins and the apos¬ 
tasy of some of the representatives of David, that 
line always continued specially set apart by God and 
for God, constituting a hereditary spiritual nobility in 
the midst of the people of Israel, and of the world at 
large. In it the hereditary blessing of Abraham was 
more and more concentrated,—both the blessing of 
the promise and ihe Diessing of faith. Each of these 
three groups was again subdivided into a series of four¬ 
teen—twice seven. The number seven denotes the 
full development of nature up to its consecration and 
transfiguration. Two is the number of contrast— 
of sex, of life. Accordingly, the number fourteen 
would indicate that the development of a genea¬ 
logical line had reached its completion. The number 
three, on the other hand, denotes the perfect eleva¬ 
tion of this perfect natural development of nature 
into the sphere of spiritual consecration. Hence the 
forty-two generations point to the spiritual consecra¬ 
tion of the theocratic lino culminating in Him who 
was full of the Holy Ghost. On the same principle, 
the Israelites wandered for forty years (a round num- 
ber for fo rty-two) through the wilderness, and had in 2 
alTTorty^tWo encampments. Thus, in reference both ■ 
to time and space, the old race had to pass as it were 
through forty-two stages before a new race (in the 
symbolical sense) sprang up. 

We can here but briefly discuss the relation be- • 
tween the genealogy of Jesus according to Matthew, 
and the same as given by Luke. So far as their ar¬ 
rangement is concerned, we notice, that while the 
first genealogy descends from the progenitor, the 
second ascends from the last scion; and that, while 
Matthew begins with Abraham, Luke goes beyond 
the father of the faithful to Adam, the first progeni¬ 
tor of the human race, and to God its Creator. 
Again, so far as the contents of the two tables arc 
concerned, we find that from David downwards the 
names are for the most part different, and manifestly 
constitute two different lines, which coincide only in 
the names of Zorobabel and Salathiel. Mat the line 
passes from David to Solomon, while that ef Luke 
passes from David to bis son Nathan. In Matthew’s 
line, the parent of the foster-father of Jesus is called 
Jacob, while in that of Luke he is designated Eli 
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The same discrepancy extends over the whole table, 
—always assuming that the apparent coincidence of 
the two lines in Zorobabel and Salathiel is simply 
due t<x similarity of names. From the earliest period, 
various explanations of this difficulty have been sug¬ 
gested. At first it was supposed that, by a marriage 
according to the law of Levirate (Deut. xxv. 5-10), 
the two lines had converged in one link. Julius 
AfHcanus (according to Eusebius, E. H. I. 7) sug¬ 
gested that Eli died childless, that Jacob espoused 
his widow, and was the real father of Joseph. But 
then, according to the law, Eli alone would in that 
case have been mentioned as the father of Joseph 
(Deut. xxv. 6). Ambrosius reversed the above hy¬ 
pothesis : Eli, he supposed, was the real, and Jacob 
the nominal father. But in that case the same dif¬ 
ficulty recure. Other hypotheses are even less plau¬ 
sible. The view mo$t commonly adopted is that of 
Helvicus (see Winer’s Real-Wdrterb. art. Jesus), 
according to which, Luke is supposed to furnish the 
maternal genealogy; so that the Eli mentioned in 
Luke iii. 23 was the father of Mary, and, as father-in- 
law of Joseph, was called his father. The objection 
of Winer, that in such case Luke would not have em¬ 
ployed the terms rov *HAi, may be met by a reference 
to file similar expression rod 0«oO, where, of course, 
it could not be intended to represent God as the 
natural Father of Adam. The objection, that the 
Jews were not in the habit of keeping genealogical 
record of females, does not apply here, as Jesus had 
no natural father. Besides, down to Eli, the geneal¬ 
ogy given is that of males. Lastly, so far as the pro¬ 
priety of the thing was concerned, Luke also inserts 
the name of Joseph, as being in the eye of the law 
the father of Jesus. This hypothesis has been 
adopted by many modern expositors, as Bengel, 
Heumann, Paul us, Kuinoel, Wieseler, W. Hofftnann 
(Leben Jem , p. 148).* It was in accordance with 
the general plan of Luke’s Gospel to follow up the 
genealogical line beyond Abraham to Adam and God, 
so as to present the Lord both as the Son of man and 
at the same time the Son of God, and for the same 
reason, to trace the actual lineage of Jesus, and con¬ 
sequently that of his mother Mary; while Matthew 
in this respect also represented the theocratic and 
legal point of view. 

Proofs and parallel passages: — Jesus, Luke i. 
81. Christ , Lev. iv. 5, 16, etc.; in the New Testa¬ 
ment everywhere. Jesus Christ , John xx. 81, and 
in many other places. Son of David , Ps. cxxxii. 11; 
Isa. xi. 1; Acts xiii. 23 ; Jer. xxiii. 5 ; Rom. i. 3 ; 
Matt. xv. 22, xxi. 9, xxii. 42. Abraham , Gen. xii 3, 

* [For another and a remarkably ingenious explanation 
of the two genealogies, we refer the reader to Lord Arthur 
C. Hervey’s article, w Genealogy of Jesus Christ.” In Smith's 
Diet, of the Bible, L p. 666. This Is not the place to enter 
into details of his theory: suffice it to say, that, according 
to Lord Hervey, both the genealogies (in Matthew and Luke) 
are those of Joseph. The genealogy of St. Matthew is 
“Joseph's genealogy as legal successor to the throne of 
David; i a, it exhibits the successive heirs of the kingdom, 
ending with Christ as Joseph's reputed son. St. Luke's is 
Joseph's private genealogy, exhibiting his real birth, as 
David's son, and thus Showing why he was heir to Solomon's 
crown.” Lord Hervey further suggests, “ that Salathiel, of 
the house of Nathan, became heir to David's throne on tho 
failure of Solomon's line in Jechonlas, and that as snch he 
and his descendants wore transferred, as 'sons of Jeconiah,' 
to the royal genealogical table, according to the Drinciple of 
the Jewish law, laid down Nam. xxvlL $-11.” On the same 
principle, the other divergences of the two genealogies are 
explained, till we reach Matthan, who had two sous, Jacob , 
and HelL The elder of these, Jacob, whose daughter Mary 
was mother of the Lord-dylng without male issue, the sue- 
oosaion to the throne of David now devolved on Joseph, the 
son of Hell.—Tui Ediks. Tbskblato*.' 


xxii. 18; 2 Sam. vii. 12; Gal. iii. 16, etc., etc. 
/«Mf, Gen. xxi 2, 8; Rom. ix. 7, 9. Jacoby Gen. 
xxv. 26. Judahy Gen. xxix. 85, xlix. 10; Heb. vii. 
14. Pharez and Zarahy Gen. xxxviii. 29, 80. 
Hezron (Esrom)y 1 Chron. ii. 4, 5. Aram or ifem, 
Ruth iv. 19 (Hezron’s first-born son omitted, 1 Chron. 
ii. 9). Aminadaby 1 Chron. ii. 10. Naashoriy Ex. 
vi. 23. SalwoHy 1 Chron. ii 11; Ruth iv. 20. 
Rahaby Josh. ii. I, vi. 23, 24. Booty Obedy Ruth iv. 
18, 17. Obedy Jesse y Ruth iv. 22; 1 Chron. ii. 12; 

1 Sam. xx. 27; 1 Kings xii 16. Jesse , David. 

1 Chron. ii. 15. Solomony 2 Sam. xii. 24. Roboamy 
Rehoboamy 1 Kings xi. 43. Abiay Asdy 1 Kings xv. 
2, 8. Josaphaty 2 Chron. xvi. and xvii. Joram y 

2 Kings viii. 16; 2 Chron. xxi. 1. Ahaziah, Joasky 
Amaziahy 2 Kings viii. 24; xi 2, xii. 21; 1 Chron. 
iii 11. Ozias (or AzariahY 2 Kings xiv. 21. Jo- 
athamy 2 Kings xv. 7; 2 Chron. xxvi. 28. Ahazy 
2 Kings xv. 88 ; 2 Chron. xxvii. 9. Ezekias (Heze- 
Hah), 2 Kings xvi. 20; 2 Chron. xxviii. 27. Manas- 
sesy 2 Kings xx. 21. Amony 2 Kings xxi 18. Jo- 
siasy 2 Kings xxi. 24 JechontaSy Jehoiakim, 2 
Kings xxiii. 85. The Babylonish captivity (2 Kings 
xxv; 2 Chron. xxxvi.). “ M mot at tevipus non 
stride tantum sed cum lalitvdine ,” just as Jechonias 
and his brothers were not born at one and the same 
time. On three different occasions, within a short 
period, portions of the people were carried away,— 
first, during the reign of Jeboiakim, then under that 
of Jehoiachin, and, lastly, under Zedekiab. But the 
Evangelist speaks of the threei events as of one, be¬ 
cause the captivity began under the first of these 
princes, was extended under the second, and com¬ 
pleted under the third. —Salathiely (Pedaiah)y Zero- 
babel, 1 Chron. iii 18, 19. Abiud (Hananiah)y 
1 Chron. iii. 19. Abittd, Eliakimy etc., Jewish tra¬ 
dition (Temple registers). 

DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. Even as original sin has tainted all mankind 
from the womb, so, and much more, has our race 
participated in the riches of Divine grace. Hence, 
in the history of the world, the hereditary curse ana 
the hereditary blessing have always appeared side by 
side—in Cain and Abel, in Ham and Shem, in the 
case of the heathen world and of Abraham. Not 
only has the curse had a blessing for its counterpart, 
but on each successive occasion the blessing has 
widened and increased. The blessing of Shem sur¬ 
passed that of Japheth; the blessing of Judah, that 
of his brethren; and the blessing of David, thatof 
all Judah and Israel beside. This contrast of blessing 
and curse led to that between the religion of fiuth 
and heathenism. Not that the hereditary blessing 
of Abraham remained wholly unimpaired by the curse 
that flowed from Adam’s guilt. Hence it was neces¬ 
sary that Christ should die on the cross, though the 
covenant-blessing centered in Him. Still, this in¬ 
fluence of transmitted sin could not destroy either 
the blessing of personal faith or the hereditary bless¬ 
ing of Abraham; and now that all promises have 
been fulfilled In Christ, the curse of original sin is, 
in the case of believers, not only removed, but trans¬ 
formed into blessing. 

2. Abraham was told, “ In thy seed shall all the 
nations of the earth be blessed.” It was not said, 
“ In thy oral tradition,” or “ In thy written records.” 
According to the notions of many, the New Testa¬ 
ment should have begun with a list of the books of 
the Old Testament. Instead of this, however, it be¬ 
gins with a genealogical tree. Through Abraham*! 
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faith the blessing had descended in his seed as an 
heirloom. Antipaedobaptists overlook this mystery, 
otherwise they would see more meaning in the ad¬ 
mission of infants into the visible Church. 

3. Down to David, Joseph’s line of descent was 
the Bame as that of Mary. It then diverged into two 
branches. While, however, the royal line terminated 
in the pious carpenter, Joseph, the line of Nathan, 
who, though one of David’s sons, never ascended the 
throne, was selected to comprehend the chosen 
mother of the Lord. In general, the greatest num¬ 
ber of the humiliations of the royal house occurred 
in Joseph’s line. In it the godless kings appear 
in contrast to the pious. Doubtless, it was so 
ordered that the affliction and obscurity of the 
house of David should serve to restore its spiritual 
glory. 

4. Even among the ancestors of Jesus, the bless¬ 
ing and the promised salvation was transmitted 
through the righteousness which is by faith, as dis¬ 
tinguished from legal righteousness. This appears 
not only from the lives of Abraham and David, the 
fathers of the faithful, and from the pious sovereigns 
among their descendants, but also from the ances¬ 
tresses of Jesus, Thamar, Rahab, Ruth, and Bathsheba, 
specially mentioned by the Evangelist. 

5. A sacred pedigree—which may be regarded as 
symbolizing the real import of noble descent and 
hereditary nobility, whether Christian or national— 
conferred not personal holiness on the Jewish inon- 
archs. Spirituality was the attainment of the indi¬ 
vidual, not the quality of the race, and in every case 
-the combined result of Divine grace and human free¬ 
dom. Still less could we suppose that the sacredness 
of the pedigree ultimately manifested itself in the 
advent of Christ Himself. Christ sprung from the 
fathers according to the flesh: this was His only 
connection with them through Mary. According to 
the Spirit, He w$s the Son of God, and, os such, the 
new and perfect manifestation of the Divine Being, 
the second Adam, the Lord from heaven. 

HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

The genealogical table of Jesus, considered as the 
first New Testament testimony about Him. As a 
testimony, 1. to His human nature; 2. to His he¬ 
reditary right; 3. to His Divine character and mis¬ 
sion.—The genealogical tree of Jesus a kind of law 
and gospel for all other genealogical trees, from the 
lowliest to the highest.—The genealogy of increasing 
life compared with that of decreasing life, Gen. v.— 
Christ’s human extraction viewed in the light of His 
Divine origin (John i.): His human descent is based 
on the Divine, and serves to reveal it.—Contest be¬ 
tween the hereditary blessing of Abraham and the 
hereditary curse of his race.—The hereditary bless¬ 
ing of Abraham in its bearing upon the question 
of infant baptism.—The family—its import at all 
times in connection with the kingdom of heaven. 
—The pious family amidst the storms of the world 
and of time. 1. It may sink, but not perish.* 
2. It endures, because it resists. 3. Its apparent 
extinction *is its glorification.—The sacred birth 
of Christ and the second birth of man in their 
agreement and their difference.—Jesus Christ the 

* [German: M Es kann sinksn, aber nlcbt twrsinksn;” 
it may go down, but not go out. Mr. Edershelin truncates: 
“It may sink, bnt not otterljr. n The word-play In the next 
sentence: M Es kmit iM, well es wldsrsUht* might be ren¬ 
dered : “ It stands because It withstand*,” comp. Eph. vi. 
ML—P. S.] 


! sum and substance of all religion. 1. Jesus, the 
man; Christ, His Divine calling and qualification. 

! 2. Jesus, the Hebrew name specially intended for 
His own people; Christ, the sacred name indicating 
His designation for the whole world. 8. Jesus, the 
one Redeemer; Christ, the Mediator of the triune 
covenant. Or, 1. Jesus as the Christ; 2. the Christ 
as Jesus.—Jesus Christ the Son of David. 1. The 
Son of the shepherd of Bethlehem; 2. the Son of 
the persecuted fugitive in the cave of Adullam; 
8. the Son of the warrior and conqueror, the prince 
of Zion.-^Christ the Son of David. 1. In reference 
to His appearance in the flesh, the last scion of 
His race, dying on the cross. 2. In reference to 
His heavenly character, the Prince of the kings 
of the earth. Or, 1. The end of the Old Testa¬ 
ment kingdom; 2. the beginning and the head of 
the New Testament heavenly kingdom.—Jesus Christ 
the Son of Abraham. 1. The finisher of faith; 2. 
the FulfiUer of the promise.—Jesus the antitype of 
Abraham in his relation to the world. Abraham, 
in nascent faith, must go out from the world; 
Christ, in the fulness of the blessing of faith, enters 
into it—Jesus, the Son of Abraham, the seal of 
God’s covenant-truth.—Jesus Christ, as the Son 
of Abraham, the great witness of God’s covenant-- 
faithfulness. 1. In Him was fully revealed the prom¬ 
ise which had been given to Abraham. 2. In Him 
was this promise gloriously fulfilled. 3. In Him it 
was renewed and glorified.—Christ the Son of Abra¬ 
ham and of David, or the spiritual transfiguration 
both of the pilgrim’s tent and of the throne.—Christ 
the Son of Abraham and of David, or the Finisher 
of faith : 1. of faith in the promise; 2. of faith in 
sovereign grace. —How t&e advent of Christ was pre¬ 
paring throughout the whole course of antiquity: 
1. By means of the house of David; 2. by means 
of the race of Abraham ; 3. by the whole course of 
events in the world.—The root out of a dry ground. 
—Known to, and fixed by, the Lord is every hour 
and event in His kingdom.—The vicissitude of glory 
and obscurity in the history of the kingdom of God. 
Christ appeared, not in the days of Israel’s power and 
glory, but in the days of their humiliation.—The 
6hare which the royal line of Solomon had in giving 
birth to Christ. 1. How infinitely it receded behind 
the lineage of Mary; 2. yet how at the same time it 
symbolizes the protection extended by the State to 
the Church.—The Lord’s humiliation and exaltation 
prefigured in His genealogical tree.—In His ances¬ 
tors Jesus has lived through the whole extent of the 
world’s previous history.—The history of the ances¬ 
tors of Jesus shows that the life of each successive 
individual was preserved as by a miracle.—Jesus the 
sacred heir of the ancient world. 1. As heir of the 
blessing, He is the Prophet of the world. 2. As 
heir of the sufferings entailed by the curse, He is its 
atoning High Priest. 8. As heir of the promise, He 
is its King.—Jesu9 Christ the end of the world, and 
the beginning of the world.—Jesus Christ the closing 
of the old, and the commencement of the new dis¬ 
pensation.—Abraham and Mary as the beginning and 
the end of the old covenant.—Jesus, the Son of 
Mary: 1. theaffiuity; 2. the contrast. 

Braune :— Jesus Christ, the second Adam. — God’s 
grace is constantly renewed through the line of gene¬ 
rations.—All sorts of men, kings, heroes, shepherds, 
mechanics, heathens, sinners, prophets, poets, sages 
are among the ancestors of Christ, and become poorer 
and obscurer as they approach Christ. 
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SECOND SECTION. 

JESUS, AS MIRACULOUSLY CONCEIVED BY HIS MOTHER IN FAITH, OR IN THE MYSTERY 
OF HIS INCARNATION, IS NOT RECOGNIZED EVEN BY THE LEGITIMATE REPRESEN¬ 
TATIVE OF THE HOUSE OF DAVID (JOSEPH), TILL ATTESTED BY AN ANGEL FROM 
HEAVEN. 


Chapter I. 18-26 (Luke i. 26-83). 

Coktsktb The tragical situation of the two betrothed descendants of David at their first appearanee in history. Mary, 
pregnant by the power of the Holy Ghost, misunderstood and doubted by her betrothed. Joseph's intention of pri¬ 
vately patting her away. The mother and child vindicated from dishonor by Divine intervention. Joseph's faith. 
Ancient prophecy. The name: Jesus. 


18 Now the birth of Jesus Christ was on this wise : When 1 as His mother Mary was 
espoused to Joseph, before they came together, she was found with child of the Holy 

19 Ghost. Then Joseph her husband, being a just man , and not willing to make her a 

20 public example, was minded to put her away [by divorce] privily. But while he thought 
on these things, behold, the [an] angel of the Lord appeared unto him in a dream, saying, 
Joseph, thou son of David, fear not to take unto thee Mary thy wife : for that which is 

21 conceived in her is of the Holy Ghost. And she shall bring forth a son, and thou 

22 shalt call His name Jesus : for He shall save His people from their sins. Now all 
this was done, that it might be fulfilled which was spoken of the Lord by the prophet, 

23 saying, Behold, a virgin shall be with child, and shall bring forth a son, and they shall 

24 call His name Emmanuel, which being interpreted is, God with ns (Isa. vii.). Then 
Joseph being raised from sleep did as the angel of the Lord had bidden him, and took 

25 unto him his wife : And knew her not till she had brought forth her firstborn * son : and 
be called His name Jesus. 


1 Ver. la— Lit: M For when,” fiyr)(rrev&tl<rns ydp. 

* Ver. 25.— [wpwrdroKor, in ver. 25, Is omitted in Codd. Sin. end Vat, In the old Egyptian versions, Hilar., Ambroa^ 
Greg.. Hieron- and in the critical editions of Lachmami, Tischondorf, Tregelles, and Alford. Lange In his version retains 
it and Meyer defends it It may have been inserted from Luke ii. T; but the omission may also be easily explained from 
superstitions veneration of the Blessed Virgin, as necessarily implying her perpetual virginity, which the term 
born” seemed to disprove.—P. 8.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Ver. 18. The Evangelist commences his narrative 
at the period when Mary’s pregnancy bad become 
matter of certainty, about the time of her return 
from visiting Elisabeth. 

The reading ymens is iliuch better established in 
ver. 18 than yivrr\<ri% and clearly more appropriate, 
as die event in.question was not properly a yivnjois 
[begetting]. 

Of the Holy Ghost. —The notion of begetting 
is completely excluded by that of the Holy Ghost. 
The secret influence of the Spirit is more minutely 
described in Luke i. 85. 

Ver. 19. Joseph being a Just man (lit. being 
just). —The word just has been falsely interpreted as 
kind, tender-hearted. To have acted upon bis suspi¬ 
cion in reference to Mary as if it had been matter of 
oertainty, would have been not merely unkind, but 
unjust. Such conduct would have been all the more 
inexcusable, since Mary had informed him not only 
Of the fact of her pregnancy, but likewise of its 
cause. Joseph was unable to share her faith; but 
neither could he bring his mind entirely to disbelieve 
her account. This struggle of doubt and of suspicion 
with his feelings of generosity and of previous high 
esteem for Mary, influenced the decision at which he 
arrived. He resolved not to accuse her publicly 
(the reading irapaZsiytMrioat is an explanation of 


Setyjuarioai ); that is, not to dismiss her by a bill of 
divorce, which would have stigmatized her as an 
adulteress, but to dismiss her privately by a bill of 
divorce without assigning any reason for it. Thus 
her disgrace would at least not become matter of 
notoriety, although, of course, suspicion would attach 
to her; at any rate, her child might still be regarded 
as the son of Joseph. By this conduct he would un¬ 
questionably have taken upon himself a portion of 
her ignominy. He might be considered a hard¬ 
hearted man, who turned away a noble woman un¬ 
justly. These circumstances afford an insight into 
the inward struggle which both experienced. On 
the bill of divorce, comp. Deut. xxiv. 1-2; Matt, 
xix. 8. 

Ver. 20. The Angel of the Lord that appeared 

to him in a vision when sleeping, was the angel of 
the Lord in the peculiar and historical sense of that 
term— the Angel of the Lord , Gen. xvi. 7, 9, and in 
other passages; or the Angel of the presence , Ex. 
xxxii. 84 ; xxxiii. 14 ; Isa. lxiii. 9 ; or tfre Angel of 
the covenant , Mai. iii. 1. The angel Gabriel (hero 
of God), who, according to Luke i., delivered the 
messages relating to the birth of Christ, was probably 
only a more definite manifestation of the Angel of 
the Lord (Dan. viii. 16; ix. 21). The angel of 
Christ’s incarnation must, in this case, be careftiUy 
distinguished fVom later angelic apparitions. (Sea 
the author’s Leben Jesu* ii. B. 1, 41.) 
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In a dream.—It is worthy of remark that the 
Joseph of the New Testament, like the Joseph of 
the Old Testament, uniformly received his revela¬ 
tions in dreams. This particular form of revelation 
may have been chosen, 1. because his spiritual life 
was imperfectly developed; 2. because of his spir¬ 
itual sincerity and simplicity of heart. 

Mary thy wife. —Among the Jews the be¬ 
trothed bore the title of wife. 

Of the Holy Ghost. —Both the descent of 
Jesus and His mission were revealed long before His 
actual appearance on earth. His birth, His name, 
and His work were equally from the Holy Ghost. 

Vers. 22 and 23. On the Messianic application of 
Isa. vii. 14, consult the commentaries. It must, 
however, be observed that the Evangelist Matthew 
uses the expression, “ was fulfilled," 4*\r)p4$Ti, in 
reference not merely to the fulfilling of conscious 
verbal predictions, but also to that of typical pro- 
; phecies. In the passage before us the reference is 
probably to a typical prophecy. The virgin (nab?) 
presented to Ahaz as a sign, was a type of the holy 
Virgin for the following reasons: 1) her future preg¬ 
nancy and her giving birth to a son were announced 
even before her marriage had actually taken place; 
2) the highest and strongest kind of faith was called 
into exercise in connection with this child, by which it 
obtained the name of Immanuel, and became the sign 
of approaching deliverance in a season of peculiar 
trial; 3) the name Immanuel was verified in the 
God-Man; 4) all these circumstances served to render 
the birth of this child peculiarly sacred, and to con¬ 
nect it with the future of Israel; thus strikingly pre¬ 
figuring the advent of the holy child, the Hope of 
Israel. 

Vers. 24 and 25. Joseph believed in consequence 
of the Divine intimation he had received in a dream, 
and forthwith married Mary, with all the Jewish 
marriage ceremonies, from a regard to her reputa¬ 
tion. But he did not consummate the marriage till 
Mary had given birth to her first-born. From the 
expression, first-born, v. 25, it must not, however, 
be inferred that Mary subsequently bore other chil¬ 
dren. An only child was also designated first-born. 
The term merely implied that this was the child 
which had opened the womb (Gen. xxvii. 19, 32; 
i Ex. xiii. 2). That Jesus had no actual brother ac- 
4 cording to the flesh, will appear on closer considera¬ 
tion of the real extraction of the so-called brothers 
of the Lord. They were the sons of Alphaeus, 
' Joseph’s brother, and of Mary, the wife of Alpha?us, 
the sister-in-law (not the sister) of the mother of the 
Lord. ( See the author’s dissertation in his “ History 
of the Apost . Age," L p. 189; and his article, Jaco¬ 
bus, der Bruder des Herm, in Herzog’s “ Real-En- 
cycl") * The expression, “ brethren (brothers) of 
the Lord,” has been taken in its literal sense by the 
Antidicomarianites in the ancient Church, and by 
many modern Protestant theologians; while the 
Homan Catholic Church, since the times of the Colly- 
ridians, of Epiphanius, Ambrose, etc., has gone to 
the opposite extreme of maintaining that Joseph and 
Mary never lived together on terms of husband and 
wife. (Meyer, in his Commentary, hastily ascribes 
the same view to Olshausen, Lange, von Berlepsch. 
Oar text indicates the opposite.) f 



DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. If it may be said of Abraham, that his faith 
brought [Germ.: hineingeglaubt] the word of the 
Lord as a word of promise into the world, it may, in 
the same way, be said of Mary, that her faith brought 
the incarnation of the Word into the world. And os 
the faith of Abraham was the connecting link by 
which the Divine blessing attached itself to his seed 
according to the promise, so Mary, by her strong and 
living faith, conceived, through the Holy Ghost, the 
Lord, the Saviour of the world. The faith of Abra¬ 
ham established a connection between physical birth 
and spiritual regeneration; but, in the inspired faith 
of Mary, birth and regeneration have become actually 
one,—nay, the birth of Christ was regeneration not 
merely in a passive, but also in an active sense. It 
was creative regeneration—sinlessness, which became 
the efficient cause of the regeneration of men; sin¬ 
lessness redeeming from sin. Those who hold that 
Christ derived from Mary our sinful natuife, which 
became transformed into smlessness by His unswerv¬ 
ing holiness till death, argue as if regeneration were 
the goal of Christianity, whereas it is its commence¬ 
ment. In this respect they, as well as the Baptists, 
come very far short of Abraham’s faith. Abraham 
had not merely, like Melchisedec, faith as an indi¬ 
vidual, but also as the head of a family; and this 
faith comprehended his house and his posterity. He 
believed in the sanctification of nature, iu the conse¬ 
cration of birth, and in the spiritual exaltation of 
natural descent by reception into tbe household of 
God. In Mary, the divine inspiration of faith went 
along with her conception as virgin-mother; and 
hence, in her Son, the eternal Logos was united to 
human nature. (For a discussion on the miraculous 
birth, see Lange’s Leben Jesu , voL ii. p. 66.) 

2. The unutterably tragical situation of the Vir¬ 
gin, misunderstood and deserted by her betrothed, 
presents a striking type of the future history of her 
Son, when denied and abandoned by men, even bis 
disciples. Similarly, however, her vindication by the 
angel of the Lord prefigures Christ’s glorification. 
Mary forsaken by her husband was a type of Christ’s 
loneliness in Getbsemane and on the cross. 

3. The expression, “ an angel of the Lord,” is 
subsequently explained by the introduction of the 
definite article— the angel of the Lord—connecting 
it with the whole Christology of the Old Testament. 

4. In the same way, the announcement of the 
angel of the Lord is connected with the Bible doc¬ 
trine of the Trinity; and that of the name Jesus with 
tbe doctrine of redemption. 

5. The rclatiou between dreams and other forms 
of divine revelation, is to be gathered from the doc¬ 
trine of visions, and of their different forma 

6. In the passage which refers to the fulfilment 
of the prediction, contained in Isa. vii. 14, we must 
properly appreciate the spirit of Old Testament pro¬ 
phecy generally, the New Testament explanation of 
its various statements, and, lastly, the difference be¬ 
tween typical and verbal prophecy. 

Mary, && held by the Roman Church, and attributed to him 
by Meyer. Lange admits the reality of the marriage of 
Joseph and Mary and their cohabitation after the birth of 
Jesus, hut, like Olshausen, he considers it Incompatible with 
the dignity of Mary as the mother of the Saviour of the 
world, to have given birth to ordinary children of man. He 
also holds that Christ most be the lost in the royal line of 
David and could have no snccessor or rival. But this 
reasoning is dogmatic, not exegeticaL On tbe force of the 
for oh in this connection, compare Meyer's and Add. Alex 
ander’s remarks on Matt, i. 25.—P. 8.J 
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7. In examining the passage, “ and he knew her 
not,” etc., we must make a vast difference between 
the question whether Joseph and Mary lived to¬ 
gether on terms of conjugal intercourse, and the 
inquiry whether Mary had afterwards other sons. 

HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

The trials of Jesus 1 mother when disowned and 
forsaken, prefigured His own trials when denied and 
deserted : l. In both cases the cause was the same— 
faith. 2. The import was the same—elevation above 
the world. 8. The issue was the same—glory. 4. 
Lastly, the effect was the same—the awakening of 
faith.—The mother and the Son. 1. The great 
similarity between them. 2. The infinite difference. 
—The share female character has had in promoting 
the kingdom of God, 1. in its extension; 2. in its 
limitation.—Mary a model of unshaken confidence in 
God.—Committing oneself to the Lord leads to suc¬ 
cess even in the world.—On the connection between 
mistrust and unbelief.—How the entertaining of gen¬ 
erous sentiments may become the means of preserv¬ 
ing our faith.—An honest doubter will obtain light— 
The first New Testament narrative commends to us 
a holy consideration for woman.—High regard for 
the honor and reputation of woman.—Justice must 
ever be allied to gentleness.—The infinite blessing 
which rewarded Joseph's self-denial.—Th*e manifes¬ 
tation of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit, 
concentrated in the birth of Christ.—The Holy 
Spirit introduced the Son into the world; and the 
Son, the Holy Spirit.—Symbolical lessons of the 
creative action of the Holy Spirit in the birth of 
Christ. 1. It points back to the creation of the 


world (Gen. i. 2), and to the creation of man. (The 
breath of God, Gen. ii. 7.) 2. It points forward to 
the creation of the Church, and the founding of the 
heavenly city of God (Acts ii.).—The miraculous 
birth of Christ viewed in the light of the miraculous 
birth of Adam.—The miraculous birth of Jesus as 
the regeneration of man.—Import of the name Jesus 
(the Redeemer) in connection with salvation: 1. A 
seal and assurance of the mode of redemption. 2. A 
proclamation of the fact of redemption. 3. A cele¬ 
bration of His work of redemption.—Joshua a type 
of Jesus: 1. As the hero of the achievements of 
faith, who followed upon Moses the lawgiver; 2. as 
champion in the strength of the Lord; 3. as the 
leader of the people from the desert to Canaan.— 
Redemption from sin and deliverance from sin are 
inseparable.—“The people” of Jesus, and they 
alone, are the saved. 1. We must belong to His 
people (listen to awakening grace) in order to obtain 
salvation. 2. We must be in a state of salvation 
(surrender ourselves to converting grace) in order 
wholly to belong to His people.—The people of Je¬ 
sus a wonderful people of the. “ wonderful ” King. 
1. They are one in Christ, and yet diffused among all 
nations. 2. This people existed before it appeared 
(the elect), and appeared before it existed (the typical 
people or God under the Old Covenant). 8. They 
suffer with Christ, until, to appearance, they perish, 
and yet triumph with Christ throughout all eter¬ 
nity. 

Jesus as Immanuel.—Jesus as the first-born in 
every respect (CoL ii. 15-18).— Gotsner:—True love 
finds a way between jealousy and insensibility.—God 
forsakes none who confide in him.— Braune: —Di¬ 
vine interposition saves.-r(Gal. iv. 5.) 


THIRD SECTION. 

ON HIS APPEARANCE UPON EARTH, HE IS REJECTED, DESPISED, AND PERSECUTED BY 
THE THEOCRATIC CITY, THE THEOCRATIC PROPHETS, THE THEOCRATIC PRIESTHOOD, 
AND ROYALTY; BUT OWNED AND GLORIFIED BY GOD, IN SIGNS FROM HEAVEN, IN 
XHE ADORATION OF WISE MEN FROM THE HEATHEN WORLD, AND IN HIS MIRACULOUS 
AND DIVINE PRESERVATION, EFFECTED BY THE FLIGHT INTO EGYPT, AND BY HIS 
CONCEALMENT DURING HIS YOUTH IN THE OBSCURITY OF GALILEE. 

Chapter II. (Lake ii.) 

Contents Immediately on His appearance commenced the grand conflict between the Christ of the trne theocracy and 
the degenerate, worldly form of the theocracy as then subsisting. Judaism rejects Him ; the heathsn teorld receives 
Him (the Kast and Egypt). Jerusalem knows nothing of Him, and is thrown into alarm at the tidings of His appear¬ 
ance. The high priests and the scribes are, by their knowledge of the Scriptures, able to indicate correctly the place 
of HU birth, but they treat the announcement of HU birth os if it wero an idle report. Herod attempts to slay the 
child, first by craft, and then bjr a general massacre. The escape into Egypt is signalised by the martyrdom of the chil¬ 
dren at Bethlehem; and Jesus U only preserved for the work given Him by the Father by His concealment in heathen 
Egypt, and afterwards in semi-pagan Galilee. On the other hand, Joseph and Mary, a poor couple, and the heathen 
magi, are nis gunrdUns and witnesses; while thejchildren and mothers of Bethlehem are involuntary sharers In His 
suffering*. Bat, despite the contempt poured on Him by a carnal and degenerate theocracy, God In various ways 
glorifies Him as the true heir of the theocracy; so that the events recorded in thU section really corroborate the fact 
of HU Divine mission. Every circumstance bears testimony in HU Ihvor: 1) Ills birth In Bethlehem, or the Divine 
word of promise, the Scriptnre. 2) The miraculous star in the sky, or Nature. 8) Heathen philosophy in iU noblest 
aspirations (although clouded by error), under the guidance of Providence, or the course of history. 4) The unsuspect¬ 
ing sleep, and the fearfdl awakening of sinners st HU name. 5) Orthodox unbelief which, even In its stagnation. In 
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compelled to point to Bethlehem. 6) The belief of the wise men bursting through the mist of astrological delusion. 
7) The triumph of Christian simplicity over the craft of the world, through the guidance of the Divine Spirit 8) The 
martyrdom at Bethlehem. 9) The devoted resignation of the Holy Family, the relatives of the Lord. 10) The mirur 
tlIoub deliverance and preservation of the Lord in the same heathen country from whioh Israel had been brought 
11) Jesus growing up in obscurity and lowliness at Nazareth. 12) His providential preservation, accomplished by 
means apparently the slightest, vis., prophetic dreams. 


1 A. Chapter II. 1-12. 

The Gospel for Epiphany . (More recently designated the Missionary perikope.) 


1 Now when Jesng was born in Bethlehem of Judea in the days of Herod the king, 

2 behold, there came wise men [magi] from the east to Jerusalem, Saying, Where is he that 
is bom King of the Jews ? for we have seen his star in the east [or, when first it rose], 

3 and are come to worship him. When Herod the king had heard these things^ he was 

4 troubled, and all Jerusalem with him. And when he had gathered all the chief priests 
and scribes of the people together, he demanded of them where Christ should be bom. 

5 And they said unto him, In Bethlehem of Judea: for thus it is written by the prophet, 

6 And thou Bethlehem, in the land of Juda, art not the least among the princes of Juda: 

7 for out of thee shall come a Governor, that shall rule my people Israel. Then Herod, 
when he had privily called the wise men, inquired of them diligently what time the 

8 star appeared. And he sent them to Bethlehem, and said, Go and search diligently for 
the young child; and when ye have found Atm, bring me word again, that I may 

9 come and worship him also. When they had heard the king, they departed; and, lo, 
the star, which they saw in the east, went before them, till it came and stood over 

10 where the young child was. When they saw the star, they rejoiced with exceeding 

11 great joy. And when they were come into the house, they saw 1 the young child with 
Mary his mother, and fell down and worshipped him: and when they had opened 
their treasures, they presented unto him gifts; gold, and frankincense, and myrrh. 

12 And being warned of God in a dream that they should not return to Hefod, they de¬ 
parted into their own country another way. 

* Ver. 11. [ They taw, el&or, teod. rec^ Is followed by Lange In his Germ. vers. It is sufficiently supported by author¬ 
ities, while elpor, they found, may have arisen, as Meyer suggests, from the flfrrjrt in ver. 8.—P. 8.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

On the genuineness of this chapter, as well as of 
the former, comp. Meyer’s Commentary on Matth., 
p. 69* 

Ver. 1. Bethlehem (OHb P^Sl f house of bread), 
Bij0A«4/i rys *1 ovZatas, Bethlehem of Judea, as 
distinguished from Bethlehem in the tribe of Zebulon, 
Josh. xix. 16. “ Bethlehem Ephratah (Gen. xxxv. 

16, 19) was situated in the tribe of Judah (comp. 
Judg. xvii. 9; xix. 1; 1 Sam: xvii. 12), six Roman 
miles, or two hours 1 walk, to the south of Jerusalem.” 
(Reland, Palcestina, p. 642 foil.; Rosenmiiller, 
Hcmdbuch der biblischen Alterthumskunde, ii. 1, p. 
123; Robinson, Pal . i. p. 470; Tobler, Bethlehem 
in Palaestina, St. Gall, 1848. With these comp, the 
recent travels of Schubert, Strauss, Schulz, etc.) The 
earlier name of Bethlehem was Ephratah , which 

* [Meyer properly defends the genuineness of the first 
two chapters, as Fritzsche, Kuinftl, Griesbach and others did 
before him, chiefly for the following reasons: 1) They are 
found in all Greek manuscripts and ancient versions; also 
the fathers of the second and third centuries quote several 
passages from them. Even the hostile Celsus refers to them 
(Origenes, Contra Cels. i. 88; ii. 82). 2) Their contents are 
especially adapted to the object of a Gospel for Jewish Chris¬ 
tians. 3i The beginning of cb. Hi. is closely connected with 
II. 23, and also iv. 18 refers to ii. 28. 4) Construction and 
phraseology correspond with that of the whole Gospel.—The 
chief argument of the opponents is the omission of these two 
chapters In the Hebrew Gospel of tho Ebionjtes (Epiph. 
Haer, xix. 18); but this may be easily explained from the 
heretical character of this sect and their denial of the divin¬ 
ity and the miraculous conception of Christ.—P. 8.] 


probably also included its environs. This small town 
was the ancestral seat of the house of David (Ruth i. 
1, 2). It was fortified by Rehoboam (2 Chron. xi. 
16), but remained an insignificant place (Mic. v. 1), 
and is not even mentioned among the towns of Judah 
either in the Hebrew text of Joshua or in Neh. xi. 
25. . The striking contrast between its insignificance 
and its future destiny is brought out by the prophet 
Micah, in a prophecy which forms one of the most 
pointed Messianic predictions (see ver. 6). At pres¬ 
ent, Bethlehem is a small but populous town in a 
well-cultivated district. As to the road from Bethle¬ 
hem to Jerusalem, tee von Raumcr’s Palestina , p. 
276. “ Bethlehem itself is situated on a ridge of 
moderate size, extending from east to west. It con¬ 
sists of about 100 indifferent dwellings, partly cut out 
in the rock, and contains 600 inhabitants capable of 
bearing arms, partly Turks and partly Christiana. 
As the town in the year 1834 took part in the insur¬ 
rection against Ibrahim Pasha, he caused the Turkish 
quarter to be destroyed. Since that time the place 
is inhabited exclusively by Christians, 3,000 in num¬ 
ber.” Comp. Robinson, I. 470-’73 (Am. ed.).* 

* [Rev. Benj. Bausrrmnn, who visited Bethlehem In 1857, 
thus describhs it, in his work Sinai and Zion , Philad. 1861, 
p. 825: * Bethlehem and Calvary—Joy and sorrow, life and 
death—are never far apart in this world. The town is built 
on the crest of a small hill, surrounded by other hills. The 
whole is surrounded by a wall about thirty feet high, with a 
number of gates through which you enter in. ... Its 
present population is about 4,000, all belonging to the Greek 
Church. . . . The inhabitants now have the name of 
being a lawless, quarrelsome people, who are in the habit of 
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In the days of Herod the king. —The mon¬ 
arch here alluded to was Herod sumamed the Great. 
He was the first sovereign of the IdumsBan (or Edom¬ 
ite) race, which, from the year 40 before Christ, 
reigned over Judea, under the supremacy of Rome 
(Joseph. Antiq. xiv. 1 , 3; de Bello JucL 1 , 8, 9). 
Herod the Great was a son of Antqwter, whom Cesar 
had appointed procurator of Judea at the time he 
acknowledged Hyrcanus II., the Maccatxcan prince, 
as king. When a youth of fifteen, Herod was en¬ 
trusted by his father with the government of the 
province of Galilee (Joseph. Antiq . xiv. 9, 2). Sub¬ 
sequently, as “ strategos ” of Ccelesyria, he defeated 
the Maccabrcan prince Antigonus (son of Aristobu- 
lus), who had made an attempt to recover the sover¬ 
eignty of which Aristobulus had been deprived. 
The Roman triumvir Antony made Herod and his 
brother Pliasael tetrarchs. Driven from his province 
by Antigonus, Herod repaired to Rome, where, 
through the favor of Antony, he was declared by the 
Roman Senate kifig of Judaea. But he was obliged 
to call in the help of Rome before he could make 
himself master of his new capital, Jerusalem. Alter 
the fall of Antony, he succeeded in securing the 
favor of Augustus. For his further history, comp, 
the article Herod in Winer’s and other Bibl. Encycl., 
and Josephus.—Herod was destined to sustain a 
most ominous part in Jewish history. At his acces¬ 
sion, be founded the Idumaean dynasty on the ruins 
of the Asmonaean or Maccabeean race. (Comp, the 
genealogical tables of the Asmonaean house and of 
the Herodian, in von Raumer’s Palestina , p. 831.) 
The glorious race of the Maccabees had fallen through 
their fanatical presumption, and a servile deference 
to the ultra-legalist religious party,—-just as a similar 
ultra-ecclesiastical policy led to the ruin of various 
Byzantine dynasties, and in more modern times to 
that of the Stuarts in Great Britain, and of the 
Bourbons in France. The Idumaean dynasty, on the 
other hand, pursued a crafty secular policy, by which 
it succeeded in maintaining itself for a consider¬ 
able time, under the most difficult circumstances. 
This policy consisted in flattering the party of 
the Pharisees, by the building of the temple, and by 
other tokens of religious zeal; while at the same 
time the favor of Rome was courted by servility, by 
concessions to heathenism, and by the introduction 
of Grecian customs. It is noteworthy that the same 
Herod who had already extinguished the priestly and 
royal house of the Maccabees by the murder of its 
last heirs, also attempted to destroy the true and 
eternal royalty of the house of David. But, strictly 
speaking, it was not with Herod that the outward 
sceptre first passed from the tribe of Judah to an 
alien family, as even the Maccabaean dynasty be¬ 
longed to a different tribe, that of Levi. Hence, 
when the royal power was conferred on the Macca¬ 
bees in the person of Simon, it was with an express 
reservation of the rights of the Messiah (1 Macc. xiv. 
41). On the other hand, the Idumsans had, for 
more than a hundred years before that, been Jews,— 

rebelling against the Government Borne of them live by 
fkrming small patches of the rocky country around the town, 
and from the fruit of the fig, pomegranate, olive, and vine, 
which cover some of the neighboring hills; others live by 
carving events in the history of our Saviour on sea shells, 
and other curious trinkets, which they sell to the pilgrims 
that visit Jerusalem during the Easter season. ... Its 
general appearance is like that of other towns in the East,— 
narrow, crooked streets, flat-roofed houses, mostly small, 
with fronts all walled up, save a small floor-door. It has no 
hotel or place of entertainment; the travellers usually lodge 
In the convent,” etc.—P. 8.] 


the Maccabee Hyrcanus having compelled them to 
submit to circumcision. The Herodian dynasty re¬ 
mained, however, Idumaean in spirit,—-circumcised 
semi-pagan and barbarian, though outwardly civ¬ 
ilized. According to the statements of the Fathers 
(quoted by Winer, i. p. 481, note 5), the Herodians 
were of purely heathen extraction,—their ancestors 
having been Philistines from Ascalon, who had been 
brought to Idumaea as prisoners of war. But while 
the Asmonaeans enjoyed the royal dignity with the 
express acknowledgment that the sceptre belonged 
to the “ coming Prophet,” Herod recognized no such 
expected Messiah; or rather entertained only super¬ 
stitious fears about Him, and cherished the desire of 
effecting His destruction. In this respect Herod 
may be said to have removed the sceptre from Judah, 
although not in the primary sense of the prediction 
in Gen. xlix. 10 (see the author's Positive Bogmatik^ 
p. 668). 

Herod died in the fourth year before the com¬ 
mencement of our era, shortly before Easter (Joseph. 
Antiq, xvii. 9, 3). Accordingly, the birth of Christ 
must nave taken place at least four years earlier than 
the usual date. See Wieseler, Chronol, Synapse, p. 
50; and the author’s Leben Jesu, ii. p. 106. 

Wise men, lit. Magi , pdyoi, .—The name 

originally belonged to a high sacerdotal.caste among 
the Persians and Medes, who formed the king’s privy 
council, and cultivated astrology, medicine, and 
occult natural science. They are frequently men¬ 
tioned by ancient authors, such as Herodotus (L 182), 
Diogenes Laertius (i. 1, 9), Julian, Porphyry, Cicero, 
and Pliny. During the time of the Chaldaean dynasty, 
there also existed an order of magi at the court of 
Babylon (Jer. xxxix. 3), of which Daniel was made 
the president (Dan. ii. 48). Subsequently the name 
was transferred to those Eastern philosophers in gen¬ 
eral who studied astrology, the interpretation of 
dreams, occult natural science, and the like. (Se* 
Winer’s Reed - Wbrierbuch.) At the time of Christ, 
many natives of Syria and Arabia, as well as Greeks 
and Romans, professed to be adepts in the magical 
art, and employed it for gain or personal advance¬ 
ment, taking advantage of the curiosity and supersti¬ 
tion of their contemporaries. The names of Simon 
Magus, who drew down the rebuke of Peter, and of 
Elymas the sorcerer, who opposed Paul, will at once 
occur to the reader as familiar instances. The magi 
mentioned in the text belonged to the earlier class 
of Eastern sages, whose researches were sincere and 
earnest. 

They are called wise men from the Bast, pdyot 
air & hvaroXiev. The expression, iw., may 
be joined with equal propriety to the noun preceding 
or to the verb following. The first construction, 
however, is preferable, giving to the expression, magi, 
its full import; but the particular part of the East 
from which they came, cannot be determined. Jus¬ 
tin, Tertullian, and many othera (see Meyer), fixed oi\ 
Arabia; Chrysostom, Theophylact, and others on 
Persia ; while some have specified Parthia, Baby • 
Ionia , and even Egypt and Ethiopia. At all events, 
they were of Eastern origin; and the Evangelist 
seems to imply that they came from Persia or Meso¬ 
potamia, the seat of the original magi. In attempt¬ 
ing to account for the manner iu which they had 
become acquainted with the Jewish expectation of a 
Messiah, some have laid too much stress on uncertain 
historical statements; while, more recently, othera 
have entirely disregarded the established historical 
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bet, tint some such expectation was generally enter* 
Uuned at the time. Thus Suetonius mentions, in his 
Life of Vespasian (iv.), that throughout the East there 
was a general and settled belief, that about this 
period one would come from Judma who should sub¬ 
due the world. Tacitus (Hut. v. 18) refers to a sim¬ 
ilar expectation. But probably these two historians 
derived their statements only from a passage in Jo¬ 
sephus (Be Bello Judaico , vL 5, 4. See Gieseler, 
Kinhenyetehichie , voL i. p. 47). Josephus, in his 
usual cringing manner, perverted the Scripture prom¬ 
ise of a Messiah, applying it to Vespasian, who, from 
his campaign in Judaea or from the East, had gone 
to take possession of the empire of the world (tee my 
Leben Jem, vol. ii. p. 105). But, on the other 
hand, it is undeniable that the temple of Jerusalem 
was famed all over the East (tee Gieseler, vol. i. p. 
46); that at that time the Jews had already spread 
over the known world; and that they had gained 
converts among the most intellectual and earnest in¬ 
quirers of all countries. Such, for example, were 
the Greeks mentioned by John (xii. 20). Nor must 
we forget that the greatest part of the ten tribes of 
* Israel had remained in Parthia, though their ideas 
and hopes concerning the Messiah were probably not 
so clear and well defined as those of their brethren 
in Palestine. (See The Nestorians , or The Ten 
Tribet , by Asahel Grant, 1848.) From the circum¬ 
stance that three different kinds of gifts were offered, 
the strange inference has been drawn, that three 
“wise men” presented them. Similarly, a purely 
fanciful interpretation of Ps. lxxii. 10; Isa. xUx. 7 ; 
lx. 8, 10, led to the idea, especially since the fifth 
century, that the magi were kingt. Even before 
that time, this view had been propounded by Tertul- 
lian (Ade. Mare . iii. 13). Chrysostom speaks of 
twelve magi, and Epiphanius increased their number 
to fifteen. 

The mediaeval Church blended the commemora¬ 
tion of the holy three kings ( Oatpar , Melchior , and 
Balthasar, as they were called, although other names 
are also assigned them), with the festival of the 
Epiphany (6th Jan.). This feast, which was first 
instituted in the Eastern Church, commenced there 
the annual cycle of Christian festivals, and primarily 
bore reference to the baptism of Christ. As the 
Eastern Church adopted Christmas from the West, 
so the Western received the Epiphany from the 
East, by an interchange similar to that in regard to 
the use of organs and bells. The first trace of its 
celebration in the West oocum during the latter half 
of the fourth century (when, according to Ammianus 
Marcellinus, it was observed by the Emperor Julian 
at Vienne in 860). So early as the time of Augus¬ 
tine, it was celebrated in the West as Christ's first 
manifestation to the Gentiles, the precedent and 
warrant for it being derived from the adoration of 
the magi in the passage under consideration. Hence 
also its nsme—Festival of the three Kingt. In pro¬ 
cess of time, three different events came to be con¬ 
nected with this festival: 1) The baptism of Christ; 
2) Christ's first manifestation to the Gentiles; 8) the 
first miracle at Cana, John ii. 11. A fourth reference 
to the miraculous feeding of the 5000 persons was 
afterward added. Comp, the article Epiphanienfett 
in Herzog's Real-Encyclopaedia ; also in Aschbach’s 
Allgem. Kirehenlexieon , and in Strauss's Kirchen- 
johr. The legends on this subject gave rise, as is 
wel] known, to a strange medley of ecclesiastical and 
popular usages. 

We have no authentic record of the number and 


the social position of these magi There must, of 
course, have been more than one; and they must 
have been persons of wealth and rank, who, in all 
probability, would travel with a considerable retinue, 
so that their arrival at Jerusalem must have pro¬ 
duced a sensation. That they were Gentiles and 
not Jews, appears from the whole tenor of the nar¬ 
rative ; from the pointed contrast to which the Evan¬ 
gelist manifestly intends to draw attention; and 
especially from the question: “ Where is the new¬ 
born King of the Jews ? ” Accordingly, roost com¬ 
mentators are agreed on this question. (&e Meyer, 

p. 68.) 

Ver. 2. We have seen His star.—This cannot 
refer either to a comet (Origen and others), or a 
meteor, still less to an angelic apparition (Theophy- 
l&ct). Among the ancients, a comet was rarely con¬ 
sidered a good omen; a meteor would blaze and 
burst; while an angelic vision would disappear when 
its object was accomplished. We have no knowledge 
that an entirely new star made its appearance at that 
time, and again disappeared. Astrologers drefr their 
inferences not so much from an individual star, as 
from a constellation of stars, although the import of 
the vision was gathered from the presence or posi¬ 
tion of one particular star in the constellation. (See 
Lange’s Leben Jem , vol. ii. p. 105.) “ The famous 
astronomer Kepler (Be Jem Chritti vero anno nata- 
litio , Francf. 1606 ; comp. Mtlnter, Stem der Weisen, 
Kopenhagen, 1827) has shown, that in the year 747 
from the building of Rome, a very remarkable three¬ 
fold conjunction of Jupiter and Saturn in the sign 
Piecet occurred; and that in the spring of the fol¬ 
lowing year the planet Mars likewise appeared in 
this constellation. He regarded it as probable that 
an extraordinary star was conjoined with these three 
planets, as was th^ case in the year 1608. Kepler 
was of opinion that this conjunction formed the star 
of the magi. This view has been further explained 
and defended by Ideler in his Chronological Research¬ 
es. Wieseler mentions, that, according to the state¬ 
ment of Mtlnter, the Chinese astronomical tables record 
the appearance of a new star at a time which coin¬ 
cides with the fourth year before the birth of Christ 
All.chronological statements relating to the birth of 
Christ lead, according to Wieseler’s calculations, to 
the conclusion that Jesus was bom in the year 750 ^ 
from the building of Rome (four years earlier than 
the birth of Christ according to the usual chronology), 
and most probably in the month of February. The 
above-mentioned conjunction took place two years 
sooner, that is, in the year 747 and 748.” 

The circumstance that Herod caused all the 
(male) children in Bethlehem, of two years old and 
under, to be put to death, i6 a strong argument in 
favor of the supposition, that the principal star in 
this constellation was that which directed the magi 
to their search. Gerlach, in his Commentary, says: 

As Jesus adapted Himself to the fishermen by the 
miraculous draught of fishes; to the sick, by the 
curing of their infirmities; and to all His hearers, by 
parables relating to the circumstances around, and 
the affairs of ordinary life; so did He draw these 
astronomers to Himself by condescending to their 
favorite science. 

If it be asked how Providence could employ such 
a deceptive art for the purpose of guiding the magi 
to the truth, we reply, that there is a vast difference 
between earlier and later astrology. Just as chemis¬ 
try sprung from alchemy, and even war gave rise to 
the Law of Nations, so ancient pagan astrology was 
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the parent of our modern science of astronomy. But 
the tendency of all true science is to point the way 
to faith. A perception of the harmonious order of 
the firmament, and especially a knowledge of astron¬ 
omy, would direct devout minds to Him who is the 
Centre of the spiritual solar system, to the creative 
Word, the Source of all order. Besides, it was not 
astrological inquiry which primarily determined the 
magi to undertake the journey to Bethlehem, but 
their belief in the Messiah promised to the Jews, of 
whom they had heard. They were men earnest in 
their deep longing, and believers according to the 
measure of preparing grace granted them. Hence their 
astrological knowledge was used only as the instru¬ 
ment of advancing and directing their faith. Thus 
Divine Providence might condescend even to their 
erroneous ideas, and cause the appearance of the con¬ 
stellation in the heavens to coincide with the convic¬ 
tion in their hearts,.that the birth of the Messiah bad 
then taken place; more especially as their mistake 
implied at least the general trflth that the whole 
starry 'world points to Christ, and that particulaFIaw 
of Providence, according to which great leading 
events in the kingdom of God are ushered in by sol¬ 
emn and striking occurrences, both terrestrial and 
celestial. Thus, all secular knowledge, however 
blended with error, serves to draw heavenly minds to 
Christ. Error is but the husk, truth is the kernel. 
Accordingly, the star which was a sign to these wise 
men, is to us a symbol that all nature—in particular, 
the starry heavens, and the whole compass of natural 
science—if properly understood, will, under Divine 
guidance, lead us to deeper and stronger faith. 
(Comp. Heubner, “ Praktische Erkldrung dee 
Eeuen Test." vol. i. p. 13.) The statement, that 
the star had guided the magi to Jerusalem, must 
be interpreted in accordance with the symbolical im¬ 
port of the passage. The magi, of course, availed 
themselves of the ordinary channels of information 
as to the road from the East to Jerusalem; and 
they went to Jerusalem on the supposition that 
the capital of Judaea would naturally be the birth¬ 
place of the King of the Jews. The way from Jeru¬ 
salem to Bethlehem they learnt from local informa¬ 
tion, having been directed there by the scribes and 
by Herod. To them, however, the star still seemed 
to be the guide of their journey—more especially the 
same star which they had seen in the East when 
first it rose (fbr this must be the import of the sin¬ 
gular number, iv rg avaroAp, since the phrase, “ in 
the East” would require the Plural, and avaro\4\ 
evidently corresponds with rex^(s\ now appeared in 
its zenith right overhead upon Bethlehem, where the 
shepherds had already made known the abode of the 
Messiah. To their believing hearts the star seemed 
to stand fixed, as heaven’s own light, over the long 
desired, though obscure and humble residence. But 
it is remarkable how even their astrological inferen¬ 
ces were purged from error, and transformed into 
genuine faith. For, first, they found the new-born 
King of the Jews not at Jerusalem. Secondly, they 
found on the throne of Judah a worldly-minded old 
tyrant. Thirdly, they found the representatives of 
the sanctuary of Judah, and the holy city itself, 
indifferent and unbelieving. Fourthly, they were 
directed to the poor village of Bethlehem. Fifthly, 
in Bethlehem itself they were directed to a poor cot¬ 
tage. Lastly, they found, not a child of two years of 
age, but an infant recently boro, surrounded by what 
betokened extreme poverty, under the care of a 
homeless couple, the head of which was a carpenter. 


All these stumbling-blocks had to be removed by the 
testimony of the Scriptures which they had heard, 
by the witness of the Spirit in their near£a71>y the 
sublime spectacle of Mary and the holy child, and by * 
the communication^ of" the believing shepherds. 
Thus were the heathen and carnal elements InTheir 
astrological impressions effaced, and only what waa 
true, remained. The star in the sky had guided 
them to the Sun of the spiritual firmament. 

Ver. 2. And are come to worship Him.— 
npocttvyt'iy, to indicate veneration, homage, submis¬ 
sion, by prostration of the face to the ground: Gen. 

xix. 1; xlii. 6, etc.; Herodot i. 134, etc. Here, as in 
many other places, the word is, however, to be taken 
as meaning adoration in the more general sense, as 
it evidently refers merely to religious, not to political 
homage. 

Ver. 8. (Herod) was troubled, and all Jeru¬ 
salem with him, i t apdxty •—Both Herod and 
the inhabitants of Jerusalem were struck with sinful 
fear. With Herod, it may have been chiefly political 
fear of a supposed new claimant of the throne. At 
the same time, be must also have felt a dread, partly 
religious and partly moral, of the power of religion, • 
and of the advent of One who should judge both the 
nation and the world,—an event which be would 
naturally connect with the coming of the Messiah. 
Nor were the inhabitants of Jerusalem merely 
alarmed from apprehension of the cruelty of Herod, 
but because, along with him, they anticipated a con¬ 
flict and a judgment of a spiritual character. Light- 
foot and Berthold suppose that they were merely 
afraid of the calamitous rimes which should precede 
the reign of Messiah, or of the dolores Messice, as 
they are termed. But this could form only one ele¬ 
ment in their general and undefined dismay. Jeru¬ 
salem does not go to Bethlehem,—this fact best 
explains the character of their fear. Gerlach reminds 
us of the circumstance that, “a short time before 
this, the Pharisees had predicted to a female relative 
of Herod, that her descendants would obtain the royal 
dignity, and that Herod and bis house would be de¬ 
stroyed. In consequence of this prediction several 
of the Pharisees had been put to death. When such 
a tyrant was alarmed, his whole capita] could not but 
be also alarmed.” 

Ver. 4. (Herod) gathered together, etc.—This 
refers either to an extraordinary sitting of the Sanhe¬ 
drim—which is the usual opinion—or merely to a 
theological conference. The latter supposition seems 
to us the more probable, as the object of the meeting 
was merely a theological deliverance. It is rendered 
still more likely from the fact, that the third class 
of the mem here of the Sanhedrim, the elders, are not 
mentioned (for details, see Meyer, p. 65 ; and Winer 
and others, under the article Syncdritttn, or Sanhe¬ 
drim). “The term comprehends not 

only the actual high priest for the time (4 &gx*<P € ”** 
Vnsrj >-j, Ler. xxi. 10), but those also who had 
previously held the olflce of high priest (for at this 
period it was often transferred at the caprice of the 
Romans: Joseph. Antiq. xv. 8), and, probably, even / 
the heads of the twenty-four classes of priests (1 l 
Chron. xxiv. 6 ; 2 Chron. xxxvi. 14 ; Joseph. Antiq. 

xx. 8, 8).” The scribes (ypannartTs, *iD) formed 
a separate class in the Sanhedrim, though only a 
portion of them were members of it From the 
union of civil and spiritual government under the Old 
Testament theocracy, they were at one and the same 
rime lawyers and theologians,—interpreters of the 
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l»w in this twofold sense. Hence Luke calls them 
vofwcoi and vovo8i8d<nca\oi. Most of them belonged 
to the sect 6f the Pharisees (see the article Schrifige- 
lehrte in Winer). In all probability, the scribes ori¬ 
ginated not merely from the practice of employing 
copyists of the law and public readers in the syna¬ 
gogues, but were intended as a kind of successors to 
the prophets, in a sense modified by the circumstan¬ 
ces of the time. The only point before the Sanhe¬ 
drim on the present occasion was to specify, on theo¬ 
logical grounds, the place where Christ should be 
bom. No doubt, however, the scribes were aware of 
the reason why Herod wished to ascertain this point. 

Vers. 5 and 6. For thus it is written by the 
prophet : Micah v. 1.—The passage is freely quoted 
from the Septuagint. In the Hebrew text the 
prophet says: “ But thou, Bethlehem Ephratah, too 
small to be among the thousands of Judah ("^3?2£ 
—[or, the central towns where 
the heads of thousands resided, t.i., subordinate di¬ 
visions of tribes]—out of thee shall come forth unto 
Me One who is to be ruler in Israel: whose going 
forth (origin) is from the first of time, from the days 
of eternity.” The Sept, has: “And thou Bethle¬ 
hem, hous<‘ of Ephratah, too small to be among the 
thousands (t* x iKl * aiV ) of Judah,” etc. Matthew 
substitutes for Ephratah, “ land of Judah” The 
expression probably means district, and is analogous 
to that of Ephraim, or twin-district. Ephratah was 
the District par excellence —the District of Judah.— 
The words, art not the least, seem to imply a ques¬ 
tion, as if it were said: “ Art thou too small ? Out 
of thee shall come, etc. Not only art thou not too 
small to be one of the thousands (or central towns) in 
the tribe of Judah, but thou shalt be the birthplace of 
the King of all Israel—the King eternal.” Though 
we have here among the prince^ for “ among the 
thousands ,” it must not be inferred that the Evange¬ 
list or his translator had mistaken the word 
a thousand (central town), for ^ the chief of 
a thousand (as Meyer thinks, p. 66). In point of 
feet, the Evangelist here refers to a central town or 
thousand, only personifying it by the term “ prince.” 
Even the Rabbins admit that this passage applies to 
the Messiah. Indeed, the whole context, and the 
mysterious designation of the promised ruler, prove 
its Messianic reference; but chiefly, the circumstance 
that the Messiah to be born in Bethlehem is distin¬ 
guished from the then reigning house of David. 

Rule, or rather feed, as in the margin— sapavu, 
the primitive idea of ruling a people. Homer: 
*o litres \omv. It is clear, from this passage, that 
the scribes understood the words of Micah as refer¬ 
ring to the Messiah. So also did the Chaldee trans¬ 
lator. Subsequently, the Jews tried to destroy this 
testimony by applying the prediction to Hezekiah or 
Zerubabel. 

Ver. 7. Frfvily, kiffpa. —Quite characteristic of 
political suspicion. Herod evidently shared the mis¬ 
take of the magi, that the birth of the child coincided 
with the first appearance of the star, and that, conse¬ 
quently, the child was then in its second year. This 
error led to the slaughter of the children at Bethlehem. 

Ver. 9. And, lo, the star.—Bengel infers from 
&is passage, without sufficient reason, “ toto itinere 
non viderant stellam The only difference was, 
that the star was now in its zenith, and hence ap¬ 
peared to go before them. According to a common 
Eastern custom, they travelled by night (Hasselquist, 
"Boise naeh Paldstina ,” p. 152). From this cir¬ 


cumstance, however, we are warranted in supposing 
that Herod received the magi at night, in order to 
question, and to give them such directions as would 
make them, unconsciously, spies, and subservient to 
his murderous purpose. Immediately on leaving the 
despot’s palace, they set out on their journey. 

Ver. 11. Into the house. —This no more proves 
(as Meyer asserts) that Matthew represents Bethle¬ 
hem as Joseph’s permanent place of residence, than 
ver. 1 shows that the magi did not arrive till long 
after the birth of the Saviour. In all probability the 
holy family removed, soon after the homage of the 
shepherds, from the stable (or the caravansery) to 
some shepherd’s cottage. The event here alluded to 
undoubtedly mjeurred soon after the birth of Jesus, 
and before tiis presentation in the temple. 

Opened their treasures. —The bags or boxes 
containing their treasures. According to Oriental usage, 
offerings are presented when welcoming a distinguish¬ 
ed stranger, but especially on rendering homage to a 
sovereign. The gold indicates wealth ; the frankin- 
cense and myrrh point to the East, more particularly 
to Arabia. Frankincense , a resin of bitter taste, but 
fragrant odor, was used chiefly in sacrifices and in 
the services of the temple. On the tree from which 
frankincense was derived in Arabia and India, comp. 
Winer. Afyrrh % an aromatic of a similar kind, was 
produced from a shrub, which, indigenous in Arabia 
and Ethiopia, grows also in Palestine. Myrrh was 
employed for fumigation and for improving the taste 
of wine, but especially as an ingredient of a very 
precious ointment. For a fuller account of these 
productions, see Winer and other Encycl.—These 
gifts have been regarded as symbolical Thus Theo- 
phylact: The gold to the King, the incense to the 
Lord, the myrrh to Him who was to taste of fleath 
(the great High Priest). Similarly Leo the Great. 
Fulgentius: Per aurum Christ* regnum , per thus 
ejus pontificates, per myrrham mors significatur. 
Others give- other explanations. Leo the Great and 
Juvencus suggest, that by these gifts the magi owned 
and did homage to both the divine and the human 
nature of Christ. Others have dwelt more on the 
practical utility of the gifts, as a provision for the 
holy family in their impending flight into Egypt. 
With this view we may, also, combine a symbolical 
interpretation of the threefold gift. Thus the myrrh, 
as precious ointment, may indicate the Prophet and 
the balm of Israel; the incense, the office of the 
High Priest; the gold, the splendor of royalty. In . 
expatiating, however, on supposed symbolical mean- 1 
mgs, great care is required to avoid mere trifling. 

Ver. 12. And being warned of God, xmi** 
rwr$4ms .—The Vulgate: responso accepto. —The 
expression seems to imply a previous inquiry. Ben¬ 
gel: Sic optarant , vel rogarant. Hence we infer 
that, even before being warned in a dream, the for¬ 
mer trustfulness and simplicity of the magi—so 
characteristic of these inquirers—had given place to 
suspicion of Herod’s intentions, from the contrast 
between the uncomfortable impression produced by 
the despotic king and the spiritual feelings awakened 
by the holy family. The word hv<x6py(rctv is also 
significant: they withdrew , escaped , by another way 
to their own country. Their direct way home would, 
in all probability, have led by Jerusalem, as the 
route would depend not so much on the direction in 
which their country lay, as on the road usually taken 
by travellers. 

Gbnbbal Rkmabks oif tub Historical Chabaotsb of 
T n Adoeatiou or tub Magl—T he idea (stl’l, it would 
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Mem, countenanced, as In Meyer's “ Commentary,’ 1 p. 79) 
that the preceding narrative was no more than a legend, I* 
not only theologically untenable, but scientifically antiquat¬ 
ed. The deep significant and symbolical meaning is no argu¬ 
ment against the historical truth of this Gospel narrative, 
but rather an additional evidence of its reality. (See u Leben 
Jesu^ vol. L p. 41.) At any rate, if this narrative bo a 
legend, it cannot be supposed to have been of Jewish Chris¬ 
tian origin: It portrays Judaism in a most disadvantageous 
light conrmarea with the Gentile world. It is remarkable 
that the Evangelist Luke, the companion of Paul, the Apos¬ 
tle of the Gentiles, introduces Jewish worthies as celebrat¬ 
ing the praises of the new-born Messiah: while Matthew, 
whose Gospel was primarily intended for the use of Jewish 
converts, dwells upon the ‘homage paid to the Saviour by 
Gentiles. This accounts for the circumstance, that in the 
Ebionite Hebrew Gospel, not only the first chapter, which 
records the miraculous birth, but'also the second, was omit¬ 
ted. “ Chalcidlus, a Platonic philosopher and a heathen, 
but according to others a dt aeon of Carthage, also relates 
this narrative In nis CoinmmUtr ad Timcpum Plot. 8oe 
Opera Hippolyii , ed. Fabric, xl. 825.”—Heubner. The 
same writer (Heubner) refers to Hamann: “ Die Krevmr&ge 
dee Fhilologetu vol. II. p. 158; and to Llllenthal: u Die 
ffute Sachs der gdtUichen OffenbarxinQ v. 271 and x. 598. 

DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. In the first chapter, the Evangelist points out 
the part which the Jewish people had in connection 
with the Messiah. Christ’s genealogy, and His birth 
from the Virgin, show that B&lvatjon was of the Jelrs. 
The second chapter, which records the arrival of 
magi from the East, presents the interest of the Gen¬ 
tile world in Christ. The magi are, so to speak, the 
representatives of those pious Gentiles whose names 
are recorded in the Old Testament,—Melchisedec, 
Jethro, Ruth, Hiram, Job, Naaman, etc. To this 
class also belong, in a certain 6ense, Nebuchadnezzar 
and Cyrus. The same thread continues to run 
through the New Testament history, where we meet 
with the three believing centurions and other pious 
Gentiles, and where the vision of a Gentile—the man 
of Macedonia—summons the Apostle to carry the 
Gospel into Europe, Acts xvl 9. Thus the first 
chapter of our Gospel illustrates the hereditary bless¬ 
ing as contrasted with the hereditary curse; while 
the second proves, that although the heathen were 
judicially given up to their own ways, there was 
among them in all ages a certain longing after, and 
knowledge of, the Saviour (Rom. i.). The Jewish 
hereditary blessing and the Gentile aspirations of 
nature together belong to what the Church calls the 
graiia preevenienj, or prevenient grace. Among those 
who enjoyed the hereditary blessing, prevenient grace 
was continued in genealogical succession. They 
were a chosen race. In the Gentile world, the hope 
of a Saviour was planted here and there in chosen 
individuals. Yet, these two classes of believers are 
not entirely distinct from each other. Even the 
Gentile world was favored with bright glimpses of 
Messianic tradition; while among the Jews, also, 
44 prevenient grace,” in its highest manifestations, 
was accorded to chosen individuals, in whom it led 
to personal faith. In both these respects the scho¬ 
lastic view of Augustine (not of the Church in gen¬ 
eral) lags far behind the scriptural record of the 
riches or grace and of faith, and needs modification. 
The manifestation of Christ among the Gentiles, or 
the Epiphany (4vi<pdyeia) of Scripture, is infinitely 
more grand and full than the mediaeval festival of the 
Epiphany. Still, the latter was a solemn testimony 
to the wondrous efficacy of preparing grace, or the 
X&yos (nc*pfiaruc6s t to whom the ancient Greek Fa¬ 
thers (especially Justin Martyr and Clement of Alex¬ 
andria) have borne such ample testimony. 

The dark side of the picture in the first chapter 


consists mainly in the power of the heathen world, 
which, like a frightful storm, seems to pass over the 
genealogical tree of the Messiah. This is reversed 
in the second chapter, where the Gentile world pre¬ 
sents the bright, while unbelieving Israel forms the 
dark side of the picture. 

2. Some of the statements contained in the sec¬ 
ond chapter seem, at first sight, to be stumbling- 
blocks to our faith:—Christ so remote, so hidden, so 
disowned,—Christ at first a child in the world, a poor 
child, in a rural district at a distance from Jerusa¬ 
lem, in a lowly abode—a fugitive, an occasion of 
martyrdom, a Nazarene. On the other hand, we 
have here also an array 4)f historical events which 
show Him to be the Christ; such as the star, nature^ 
science, and philosophy,— mstocy, on its dark side 
and on its bright (Herod and the theological lore of 
the scribes), —Holy Scripture, prophecy, the giving 
up of His kindred, the significant dream by night, 
God’s overruling providence, —all forming one glori¬ 
ous wrq»th of evidence. On the analogy presented 
by the humble church of Bethlehem, in Prague^ 
where John Huss preached, and the insignificant 
church where Luther taught at Wittenberg, see 
Heubner, on Math. p. 14. 

S. The star which the wise men saw must not 
be regarded as a fulfilment of Balaam’s prophecy re¬ 
specting the Star that was to come out of Jacob 
(Num. xxiv. 17); for Christ Himself was that Star. \ 
The star seen by the wise men was, however, a sym¬ 
bol of the true Star, the Sun of Righteousness (MaL 
achi). The arrival of those distinguished magi to 
do homage to the Messiah was clearly a beginning 
of the fulfilment of ancient prophecy, according to 
which the princes of the Gentiles were to come and 
present their homage to the Messiah (Ps. lxxii. 10; 
Isa. lx. 8, etc.). In a symbolical sense, they may 
therefore be appropriately called the three kings 
from the East. They were spiritual princes from 
the Gentile world, bearing testimony by their gifts 
to the dim yet real longing after a Prophet, Priest, 
and King, in those whom they represented. 

4. In the design of Herod the old enmity of Edom 
against Jacob seems to reappear. We are involun¬ 
tarily reminded of that murderous purpose, 44 1 will 
slay my brother Jacob ” (Gen. xxvii. 41), which Esan 
relinquished in his own person, but bequeathed to 
his posterity (see the prophet Obadiah), and which 
attained its fulfilment in the progress of history. 
The same may be said of the blessing which Jacob 
bestowed upon Esau; which also was most marked¬ 
ly fulfilled in the Jdumsean rule over Israel, except 
that the noble traits in the character of Esau—Iris 
honesty and uprightness—are no longer traceable in 
the cruel and crafty Idumsean dynasty. 

5. The antagonism between the Maccabees and 
the Herodians belongs to the great tragic contrasts 
in the history of the kingdom of God. The most 
touching incident in this drama is the sad fate of 
Mariamne, the Asmomean princess, whom Herod 
married, passionately loved, but sacrificed to his 
suspicions. Rtlckert (the poet), in his Herod , well 
describes the Hellenizing and worldly spirit of this 
prince, who covered even Palestine with Greek 
names. The policy of these two dynasties may well 
serve as a beacon to the nations of Christendom. If 
the policy of the Maccabees was at a later period 
followed by the Byzantine court, that of the Herodi- 
aris is too well known in modem times as Macchi*- 
vcllianism. 

6. The contrast between the faith of the Gentiles 
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and the unbelief of the Jews, here presented in its 
leading features, has been fully verified in the course 
of history. See Bom. ix.-zL The Gospel of the 
Epiphany is also the Gospel of Missions to the 
Heathen. 

7. Heaven and earth, as it were, move around 
the holy child as around their oentre. But this cen¬ 
tre repels whatever is dark and evil by the same 
force with which it attracts every germ of what is 
noble and holy. 

8. The higher and spiritual import attaching to 
the designation, 44 King of the Jews,” appears even 
from the conduct of Herod. In his mind, the ex¬ 
pression is evidently equivalent with Messiah, and 
connected with spiritual rather than with temporal 
fhhcfidns; otherwiselhe inquiry ofths magi would 
Jarre been treated as sedition. 

9. For a time it was thought that the holy child 
had been put to death in Bethlehem, or else that He 
had forever quitted the scene and settled in Egypt. 
Next we find Him growing up in obscurity at Naza¬ 
reth. Thus Christ may be regarded as the Prince 
of outcast children, such as Ishmael, Moses, Cyrus, 
Bomulns, etc. 

10. (hi the spread of the knowledge of Christ 
among the Persians and Mohammedans, comp. Heub¬ 
ner, p. 17. 


flOMELETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

The salvation of the world in the form of a child 
—1. concealed, and yet well known; 2. a child hated 
and feared, yet longed for and loved; 8. signally de¬ 
spised, and yet marvellously honored; 4. beset by 
extreme dangers, and yet kept in perfect safety.—The 
holy child viewed as die moving centre of the world 
in motion,—1. setting everything in motion; 2. at¬ 
tracting all that is congenial; 8. repelling all that is 
hostile. Christ had come to the wise men before 
they came to Him,—or the mysterious working of 
prevenient grace.—The threefold knowledge of Christ 
in the Gentile world: 1. Information by tradition; 
2. a star in the sky; 8. the influence of the Spirit in 
the heart.—On the Gentile world also a star, if no 
brighter light, shed its lustre. —The star of heaven 
and the star of earth. —In what sense are the wise 
men from the East to be regarded as really kings 
from the Gentile world?—In preaching to the 
heathen, let us bear in mind that there is a star in 
their firmament, —Let us go and meet the Gentiles.— 
Even the beet among the heathen may serve as evi¬ 
dence of the spiritual destitution and need of the 
heathen world.—The clearest light among the 
heathen is but starlight.—Candid philosophy must 
lead to Christ. — Genuine science, if true to its aim, 
points to the centre of all knowledge.—Every depart¬ 
ment of knowledge a mere potsherd, unless complet¬ 
ed by faith.—Nature’s testimony to Christ. 1. The 
various stages in nature tending upward to what is 
spiritual, or to Christ. 2. By the travailing and 
groaning in pain of all nature, «she points forward 
to salvation in Christ 8. Through the varied im¬ 
agery and symbols of nature, she points homeward to 
the spirit—How everything replies tq the inquiry: 
Where is He that has been bom King of the Jews? 
1. Scripture. 2. The scribes. 8. Even the enemies 
ef the King Himself 4. The star in the sky. 5. 
The convictions of the heart—Infinite importance 
of the question: Where is the new-born King of the 
Jews? 1. Its deep meaning. 2. The eager interest 
attaching to it 8. The glorious hope connected 
vith it— The gloi j of the King of the Jews. 1. He 


is the King of the Jews, or the Messiah; 2. the King 
of all nations, or the Saviour of the world; 8. the 
King of kings and Lord of lords.—Jesus is still the 
King of the Jews,—a watchword for our missionary 
enterprise.—The King of the Jews is not to be found 
at Jerusalem, the city of the King.—The alarm of a 
tyrant spreads terror among his subjects.—Even in¬ 
quiry after Christ alarms an unbelieving world.—Tho 
hatred of the wicked must serve as testimony to the 
truth of the Gospel.—Herod consulting Scripture as 
if it had been a heathen oracle.—The value of lifeless 
orthodoxy, and the worthlessness of lifeless theologi 
ans.—Those who are near are often afar off, and 
those who are afar off near.—The callous and un¬ 
moved guides to Bethlehem.—Without the light of 
Scripture, all the stars in the sky will not suffice to 
clear away our darkness.—If we but truly know that 
Christ has come, we shall soon learn where He is to 
be found.—The Gentile magi and the Jewish scribes. 
1. The former obtain, by their star, the Scriptures 
also; the latter lose, with the Scriptures, also the 
star. 2. The former become scribes (or learned in 
the Scriptures) in the best sense; the latter magi, in 
the worst sense.—Jerusalem and Bethlehem, former¬ 
ly and now.—Bethlehem and Nazareth.—Inconsisten¬ 
cy in the character of Herod. 1. Belief in the letter 
of Scripture. 2. Unbelief in the spirit of Scripture. 
—The evil craft of Herod, and the pious simplicity 
of the magi.—Hypocrisy as the shadow of faith in 
the world. 1. It accompanies faith, as the shadow 
the substance. 2. It is a proof of the existence of 
faith, as the shadow is of the substance. 8. It van¬ 
ishes before faith, as the shadow before the sub¬ 
stance.—The devices of hypocrisy in their might and 
in their impotence. 1. They are mighty in the 
world. 2. They become powerless before the power 
of God.—Hypocrisy in its' two most hideous forms: 

1. As unprincipled religious policy; 2. as unprin¬ 
cipled political religiousness.—The road to Christ, 
and the decisive conflicts by the way: 1. It is always 
a long journey; 2. it always continues the grand 
question; 8. it is always a path of severe self-denial; 
4. always a path full of dangers; 5. always a path 
abounding in obstacles; 6. always the only path to 
the true goal.—Recompense of perseverance in the 
path to Christ—great joy.—The star always rests 
over the place where Christ is.— 44 And the*/ went 
into ihe house.” 1. What is suggested to us by the 
house ? 2. What is suggested by those who enter¬ 
ed ? 8. What is suggested by their entering ?—The 
homage of the wise men a sudden outburst of heart¬ 
felt blessed faith: 1. In their beholding Christ; 2. in 
their falling down and doing obeisance; 3. in their 
cordial homage, indicated by the noblest gifts.—The 
homage of the wise men indicating the order and 
succession of believing experience. 1. We behold. 

2. We fall down. 8. We present gifts.—The hom¬ 
age of the wise men a picture of genuine and matur¬ 
ed faith. 1. Vision issuing in humiliation and godly 
sorrow. 2. Adoration issuing in the joy of faith. 
8. Perseverance of faith issuing in self-dedication and 
works of love.—The child with Mary, his mother; 
but not Mary, the mother, with her child (Maryola- 
try).—The offerings of a grateful faith; gold, frank¬ 
incense, and myrrh: 1. as the noblest, 2. the most 
varied, 8. the most significant gifts.—The offering of 
a grateful hand, an expression of the dedication of 
the heart.—The earthly gifts of Christian gratitude 
reflecting the heavenly gilt of the Lord.—We are to 
offer unto the Lord that which we have.—Prophetic 
dreams in the history of the kingdom of God.—Bless- 
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ed faith, with its songs of the night—The sleep of 
the pious more profitable than the vigils of godless 
craftiness.—The discoveries of faith are not meant 
for Herod nor for such as he.—The marvellous man¬ 
ner in which spiritual inquiry is directed from the 
native darkness of this world to the light of our eter¬ 
nal home.—God’s guidance is always toward Christ. 
—If God guide us, we shall always and certainly 
reach the goal.—The blessed return home.—Signifi¬ 
cance of Christ’s first possession in connection with 
His first flight It came, 1. at the right time; 2. 
into the proper hands; 8. for the right purpose.— 
The first property of the Church in its significance 
with reference to all Church property in the world: 
1. It should be regarded as belonging to Christ; 2. 
it should be applied to the service of Christ; and 
thus, 8. become a true blessing from Christ—Divine 
providence most clearly manifesting itself in its care 
over the life of Christ.—Christianity universal in its 
nature and aim. It comprehends: 1. heaven and 
earth; 2. nature and Scripture; 8. the Gentiles and 
the Jews; 4. the heart and the life; 5. redemption 
and judgment. 

Heubner : —Christ in the cradle was the terror of 
an unjust monarch, on his throne.—The kings and 
governments of this world may well tremble, and 
feel themselves insecure, if they arc hostile to Christ. 
—Christ is still both the hope of the pious, and the 
terror of the wicked, whose conscience everywhere 
apprehends an avenger, and is alarmed by every 
passing event.—The living Saviour always puts old 
Adam in terror, and threatens to drive him from his 
throne.—Inconsistencies in the character of Herod: 
Faith in the letter of Scripture,—resistance to God’s 
decrees.—We have here an instance of persons who 
point out Christ to others, without going to Him 


themselves,—who teach others the way of salvation, 
without entering on it themselves.—The wicked em¬ 
ploy religion only as a means for their own ends.— 
The most blessed discovery of all is to have found 
Christ.—Edification to be derived from the history 
of the wise men. They were, 1. wise men—philos¬ 
ophers: Thus should all who are truly wise, etc. 
2. Rich and noble: Thus should all the great of the 
earth, etc. 8. Strangers from a strange country: 
Thus we who are near to Christ, etc. 4. They saw 
Christ only as a child in His lowliness; we, on the 
contrary, etc. 5. They followed a small star; but 
our light is, etc. 6. They had a long and arduous 
journey to accomplish; but we scarce require to 
move a single step.—The glory shed on Jesus by 
the arrival of the wise men.—He who follows the 
feeble glimmerings of spiritual light, will receive di¬ 
vine guidance to perfect light. — True Occult Science, 

Literature : Two sermons on the Epiphany by 
St Augustin and Gregory of N irianzen, in Augusti: 
“ Collection of Patristic Sermons,” vol i., p. 100.— 
Luther’s “ Sermon on the Gospel of the Three Kings” 
(the wise men). —Dispositions of Rambach, Reinhard, 
etc., in Sohaller’s “Ilomilet. Repert,” p. 48.—F. 
Mallet: The Wise Men of the East. A Christmas 
Gift. Bremen, 1652 (10 Meditations). 

[Trench: Christ the Desire of all Nations, or the 
Unconscious Prophecies of Heathendom. A Com¬ 
mentary on Matt. ii. 1-11. 4th ed., Cambridge, 
1854.—P. S.J 

For Missionary Festivals: Christ the desire and 
goal of all nations.—The star of the wise men.— 
AMfeld: The Gentiles, too, shall walk in the light 
of Christ— Uhle: The first Gentiles, who sought the 
Lord.— Ruddbach: The glory of the manifestation 
of Christ 


B. Chapter II. 13-28 (Luke ii. 40-52). 

(The Gospel for the Sunday after New Year or Day of Circumcision,) 

13 And when they were departed, behold, the [an] angel of the Lord appeareth to Jo¬ 
seph in a dream, saying, Arise, and take the young child and his mother, ai\d flee into 
Egypt, and be thou there until I bring thee word: for Herod will seek the young 

14 child to destroy him. When he arose, he took the young child and his mother by 

15 night, and departed into Egypt, And was there until the death of Herod : that it might 
be fulfilled which was spoken of the Lord by the prophet, saying, Out of Egypt have I 

16 called my son. Then Herod, when he saw that he was mocked of [by] the wise men, 
was exceeding wroth, and sent forth, and slew all the children 1 that were in Bethlehem, 
and in all the coasts thereof,* from two years old and under, according to the time 

17 which he had diligently inquired of the wise men. Then was fulfilled that which was 

18 spoken by Jeremy 8 the prophet, saying, In Hama was there a voice heard, 4 lamentation, 
and weeping, and great mourning, Rachel weeping for her children, and would not be 

19 comforted, because they are not. But when Herod was dead, behold, an angel of the 

20 Lord appeareth in a dream to Joseph in Egypt, Saying, Arise, and take the young child 
and his mother, and go into the land of Israel: for they are dead which [who] sought 

21 the young child’s life. And he arose, and took the young child and his mother, and 

22 came into the land of Israel. But when he heard that Archelaus did reign [reigned] 
in Judea in the room of his father Herod, he was afraid to go thither: notwithstand¬ 
ing, [and] being warned' of God in a dream, he turned aside into the parts of Galilee: 

23 And he came and dwelt in a city called Nazareth : that it might be fulfilled which was 
spoken by the prophets, He shall be called a Nazarene. 

1 Ver. 18.—[Better: all the male children , irivras toi>t xaihas. Lange: alle Enaben.— P. B.] 

* Ver. 18*—[/n all its borders , in all the neighborhood.'] * Ver. 17.—[Jeremiah.] 

* Ver. 18.—(Proper order: A voice was heard in B, Comp. Jer. xxxL 15. The best editions omit bfrrjvos tcaL, 
fomentation and.—P. 8.] 
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EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Per. IS. Behold, an angel of the Lord ap¬ 
peared —Though the wise men had withdrawn 
from the influence of Herod, the child was still in 
danger. It may be presumed that the wise men and 
the child’s parents had conversed together about 
Herod, and that the magi had begun to entertain 
strong suspicions of his intentions. Probably Jo¬ 
seph and Mary were to some extent relieved when 
the wise men left the country without returning to 
Herod. Still, the anxious vigilance of Joseph con¬ 
tinued unabated; and it may be regarded as an evi¬ 
dence of his devotedness, that he again received in¬ 
struction and direction by a vision in a dream. He 
did not hesitate for a moment, but immediately fled 
with the child and its mother. 

Yen. 14,15. Egypt was the only possible place 
of refuge. It was situated near the southern frontier 
of Judna. Following this direction, the fugitives at 
once withdrew to a distance from Jerusalem. Fre¬ 
quented roads led through the desert into Egypt. 
There they would And a large and more liberal Jew¬ 
ish community under the protection of a civilized 

g overnment. The supposition that this account was 
vented for the purpose of fulfilling the passage in 
Hosea xL 1 (which, in the text, is quoted in accord¬ 
ance with the original Hebrew! is entirely incompat¬ 
ible with the scope and meaning of th e narrative. 
Even supposing the story to be legendary, it would 
have ill accorded with the anxiety of Joseph and 
Maiy about the child to represent them as undertak¬ 
ing a journey for the purpose of fulfilling a prophe¬ 
cy ; especially one which, in its literal sense, referred 
to the bringing of Israel out of Egypt (comp. Ex. iv. 
22; Jer. xxxi. 91 The Septuagint translation has 
rk riiura aurov (of Israel). As, however, the flight 
and the return had really taken place, the Evangel¬ 
ist, whose attention was always directed to the fulfil¬ 
ment of prophecy, might very properly call attention 
to the fact, that even this prediction of Hosea had 
been fulfilled. And, in truth, viewed not as a verbal 
but as a typical prophecy, this prediction was fhlfill- 
ed by the flight into Egypt Israel of old was called 
out of Egypt as the son of God, inasmuch as Israel 
was identified with the Son of God. Bat now the 
Son of God Himself was called out of Egypt, who 
came out of Israel as the kernel from the husk. 
When the Lord called Israel out of Egypt, it was 
with special reference to His Son; that is, in view 
of the high spiritual place which Israel was destined 
'to occupy. In connection with this, it is also impor¬ 
tant to bear in mind the historical influence of Egypt 
on the world at large. Ancient Greek civilization— 
nay, in a certain sense, the imperial power of Rome 
itself—sprang from Egypt; in Egypt the science of 
Christian theology and Christian monasticism origin¬ 
ated ; from Egypt proceeded the last universal con¬ 
queror ; out of Egypt came the typical son of God to 
found the theocracy; and thence also the true Son 
of God, to complete the theocracy.—According to 
tradition, Christ stayed at Mat&rea in Egypt, in the 
▼kanity of Leoatopolis, where, at a later period, the 
Jewish temple of Onias stood.— See Schubert’s Reise 
ta das Morgenland, il p. 179. 

Ver. 16. That he was mooked, h>*xalx&n — 
o u hsUted y made a fool of. —The word is frequently so 
used in the Septuagint. “The expression is here 
employed from Herod’s point of view.” 

Prom two years old, M StrroOy, sc. tcuJJt.— 
From two years old down to the yoqngest male child 


on the breast. It follows that the star had been seen ' 
by the wise men for about two years before their ar -1 
rival at Jerusalem. The massacre of the children at 
Bethlehem has been regarded as a myth, chiefly be¬ 
cause Josephus makes no mention of it Thus even 
Meyer doubts the historical truth of this narrative, 
since Josephus always relates circumstantially all the j 
cruelties perpetrated by Herod (Antiq. xv. 7, 8, etc.). ' 
But that he recorded so many, scarcely implies that 
he meant to relate every ins tan oe of his cruelty. It 
is further argued, that, if the massacre has “ been a 
historical fact, it would, on account of the peculiar 
circumstances of the case, certainly have been men¬ 
tioned by the Jewish historian.” We infer the op¬ 
posite. From the peculiarity of the occurrence, it 
would have been impossible to mention it without 
furnishing a more direct testimony, either for or 
against the Christian faith, than Josephus wished to 
bear. The supposition that the massacre was not 
openly and officially ordered, but secretly perpetrated 
by banditti in the employ of Herod (see Leben Jesu , 
ii. p. 112), is not “gratuitous,” but suggested by the 
text (kdOpa ; ixoardkas dy<7k*v). Not 

that we draw any inference from the confused ac¬ 
count in Macrobius * (see Meyer, p. 174); the Gos¬ 
pel narrative can, however, easily dispense with it 

Vers. 17, 18. Then was fulfilled, etc. —The 
prediction in Jer. xxxi. 15 is here quoted freely from 
the Septuagint. This is another fulfilment of a typ¬ 
ical, not of a literal, prophecy. The passage prima¬ 
rily refers to the deportation of the Jews to Babylon. 
Rachel, the ancestress of Benjamin, who was buried 
near Bethlehem, is introduced as issuing from her 
grave to bewail the captivity of her children. The 
sound of her lamentations is carried northward be¬ 
yond Jerusalem, arid heard at Rama—a fortress of 
Israel on the frontier toward Judah, where the cap¬ 
tives were collected. The meaning probably is, that 
the grief caused by this deportation, and the conse¬ 
quent lamentations of the female captives, was such 
as to reach even the heart of the ancestress of Ben¬ 
jamin (which here includes also Judah). As used 
by Jeremiah, it was, therefore, a figurative expression 
for the deep sorrow of the exiled mothers of Judah. 
But in the massacre of the infants of Bethlehem this, 
earlier calamity was not only renewed, but its de¬ 
scription verified in the fullest and most tragic man- \ 
ner. Rachel’s children are not merely led into exile; 
they are destroyed, and that by one who called him¬ 
self King of Israel Accordingly, Rachel is intro¬ 
duced as the representative of the mothers of Beth¬ 
lehem lamenting over their children (Chrysostom, 
Theophylact, and many others). The picture of Ra¬ 
chel herself issuing from the grave and raising a 
lament, indicates that the greatest calamity had now 
befallen Judah.—The words $prjyos koI are wanting 
in Codd. B.Z., etc., and in several translations. 

Ver. 20. They are dead who, etc. —In the vi¬ 
sion a scriptural expression is used, Ex. iv. 19, which 
must have been familiar to Joseph. On the horrible 
death of Herod, amid alternate designs of revenge 
and fits of despair, comp. Joseph. Antiq. xvil 18, 

1; 9, 8 ; Be Bello Jud. I, 83. He died at the age 
of 70, in the 87th year of his reign. 

Ver. 22. But when he heard that Arohelaus, 
etc. —After the death of Herod, Iris kingdom was di¬ 
vided among his three sons by Augustus. Archelaus 

* Of Augustus: 11 Cam aadisset, Inter paeroe. quo* in Sy¬ 
ria ITerodea, rex Jadaeornin intra tlmatum luasft interfld, 
fllium quoqne ejua occiaum, ail, mi liua eat Herodia porcun 
ease, qaam nllum.” 


A 
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obtained Judaea, Idumaea, and Samaria; Herod Anti- 
pas, Galilee and Perea; Philip, Bat&nea, Trachonitis, 
and Auranitis. Herod and Philip received the title of 
Tetrarch. Archelaua obtained at first the designation 
of Ethnarch (Joseph. ArUiq. xvil 11,4). The title of 
King was to be afterward conferred on him if he de¬ 
served it by his services. But, nine years after his ac¬ 
cession, Augustus banished him, in consequence of the 
complaints of the Jews about his cruelty, to Vienne 
in Gaul, where he died (ArUiq. xvil 18, 2; De Bello 
Jud. ii. 7, 8). Like his father, Archelaus was a sus¬ 
picious and cruel tyrant. Accordingly, Joseph was 
afraid to remain in Judea with the holy child. Ap¬ 
plying to the Lord for guidance, he was directed, in 
another dream, to settle in Galilee. This was the 
fourth revelation with which he was honored. It 
implies that a high tone of spirituality pervaded his 
soul. The ever-watchful solicitude of Joseph for the 
safety of the child of promise might serve as the nat¬ 
ural groundwork for these communications, while 
the repeated revelations vouchsafed during his noc¬ 
turnal thoughts show that a providenlia < cialissi- 
ma watched over the life of the Divine child. Such 
prophetic dreams exhibit the connection and co¬ 
operation of a special Divine providence with the 
most anxious vigilance on the part of the servants 
of God. Nor must we forget the connection between 
the devotedness of Joseph and the fond anxiety of 
Mary.—These four dreams occurred at considerable 
intervals of time. 

Ver. 28. A oity called Nasareth. —The town 
was situated in Lower Galilee, in the ancient territo¬ 
ry of the tribe of Zebulon (Lightfoot, Haras Hebr. p. 
918), to the south of Cana, not far from Mount Ta¬ 
bor. It lay in a rocky hollow among the mountains, 
and was surrounded by beautiful and grand scenery. 
The modem Nazareth is a small, but pretty town. 
According to Robinson, it has three thousand inhab¬ 
itants (see Schubert iii 169; Robinson, iii 421, Eng. 
ed. ii. 838 ; and other books of travels). Compare 
also the article in Winer and other Encycls. The 
name of Galilee was derived from , which orig¬ 
inally signifies a circle,—hencd Galilee , the circuit or 
surrounding country. The whole country received 
Its name from the district, which was afterward 
named Upper Galilee, as distinguished from Lower 
Galilee. Accordingly, in common conversation, the 
term Galilee was uBed to denote Upper Galilee, or 
the Galilee par excellence. This explains such ex¬ 
pressions as Matt. iv. 12 and John iv. 44. One 
might be said to go from Nazareth to Galilee, just as 
we might speak of travelling from Berlin to Prussia 
(Proper), or from Geneva to (the interior of) Swit¬ 
zerland. “The word Nazareth is supposed to be 
derived from ■'33, surcuius, virgulhim, as the sur¬ 
rounding district abounds in brushwood or shrubs; 
Burckhardt, i Beisen,' t ii. 583 (Matt. ii. 23 is an.allu¬ 
sion to “>33 , surcuhis , in Isa. xl 1, which Hofmann, 
in his ( Weissagung' it 64, denies on insufficient 
grounds).” Winer . 

He shall be oalled a Nazarene. —As the 
word Nazarene is not employed in any prophetic 
passage of the Old Testament to designate the Mes¬ 
siah, various explanations have been proposed:—1. 
According to Jerome, some “ eruditi Hebrei ” had 
before his time traced the term to the expression *)33 , 
sprout, in Isa. xi. 1, by which the Messiah is desig¬ 
nated ; which view is followed by many modem ex¬ 
positors, as also by Piscator and Casaubon. Heng- 
• ten berg, in his Christology, ii. 1, supports this ex¬ 


planation, by showing that the original name of thl 
place was *133 , and not m33 . 2. Chrysostom, 

and many others after him, consider the words in 
question a quotation from a prophetic book now lost 
But in quoting from the Old Testament, the inspired ^ 
penmen evidently regarded the Old Testament canon - 
as closed, and referred only to books which had been v 
received into it. This also disposes of the opinion 
that, 8. The quotation is from some apocryphal book 
(Gratz, Ewald). Still more untenable is, 4. the no¬ 
tion that the tenn Nazarene is equivalent to vn. 
For Jesus was neither a Natarite (Matt, xl 19), nor 
Is He so called in any prophetic passage. This 
vague conjecture is rendered even more improbable 
by the suggestion of Ewald, that the '{notation wis 
taken from a lost apocryphal book, in which the 
Messiah was represented at His first appearance as A 
Nazarite, and that from this VttM similarity the 
Evangelist had derived his reference to Nazareth. 

■ S..*ne cwnnmaitatoio have given up the idea of t 
verbal reference. They argue that the expression 
Nazarene was used by the Jews to designate a slight¬ 
ed person; and the Messiah is represented as such 
in Ps. xxii., Isa. liil (Michaelis, Paulus, Rosenmuller, 
etc.; comp, the author’s Leben Jetu , voL il p. 48). 
This, or the explanation (1) proposed by Jerome, 
seems the most likely. Meyer supports the allusion 
to 13$ by referring to the similar expression rugs 
(Isa/iv. 2; Jer. xxiii. 6, xxxiil 15; Zcch. iii 8, ri. 
12), which would also account for the use of the 
plural number — 44 spoken by the prophet*." But it 
seems to us impossible to suppose that the allusion 
of the Evangelist should have been based merely on 
the similarity, and not on the meaning of the two 
words. Such & view could neither be reconciled 
with the suggestion of Meyer about Zemach, nor 
would it tally with Isa. xi. 1, where the term "123 
is used only in allusion to, but not as a designation 
of the Messiah; so that the idea of a mere verbal 
fulfilment is out of the question. The conclusion at 
which we have arrived is, that the title Nazarene 
bears reference to the outward lowliness of the Mes¬ 
siah ; accordingly, the *)33_ in Isa. xl 1 is analogous 
to the expressions used in Isa. liil 2, and to other 
descriptions of the humble appearance of the Mes¬ 
siah. In other words, the various allusions to the 
despised and humble appearance of the Messiah are, 
so to speak, concentrated in that of Newer. The 
prophets applied to Him the term branch or bush, is 
reference to His insignificance in the eyes of the 
world; and this appellation was specially verified 
when He appeared as an inhabitant of despised Naza¬ 
reth, “the town of shrubs” (Leben Jesu, voL il 120 
ffi). 

Meyer baa recently repeated the assertion, that, aceord- - 
ing to the account or Matthew, Bethlehem, and not Nan- I 
retb, was the original residence of Joeeph and Mary; and \ 
that, In this respect, there is a discrepancy between Matthew i 
and Luke. This commentator controverts the view of Ne- l 
ander, Ebrard, Hoffmann, and others, who have successfully, 
ss we think, reconciled the statements of the two Evange¬ 
lists (see Leben Jesu, il. 122). In reply, it may be sufficient 
to say, that In all probability Joseph and Mary deemed it 
their duty to reside at Bethlehem after the birth of Jesus 
until otherwise directed, more especially as the magi bad 
been directed to Bethlehem in their search after the Messiah. 
Indeed, Matthew himself furnishes the key for solving the 
apparent difficulty, when he mentions it as a new dream- 
stance that the birth of Christ took place a at Bethlehem.” 

A discrepancy could only have been alleged if Joseph and 
Mary bad, in the first chapter, been represented as residing 
at Bethlehem. On the other hand, it is easy to account for 
the special notice of the town of Nazareth in the passage be¬ 
fore us, as the Evangelist wished to call attention to the dr 
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emnstmnoe of Christ's residence at Nazareth, and $o the pro* 
photle allusions thereto. 

The following appears to have been the chronological 
order of events:—Soon after the birth of Christ the wise 
men arrived from the East This was followed by the flight 
into Egypt, and the sojourn there, which must have been 
very brief, as Herod's death occurred soon afterward. The 
presentation in the temple must have taken place after the 
return, as, according to the law. It could not occur before 
tiie fortieth day, but did not necessarily take place on that 
day. After the presentation, Joseph and Mary settled In 
Galilee; and there, at Nazareth, the Lord resided for thirty 
years (see my Leben Jesu, voL 11.110). 

DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. Joseph’s dreams, in which angelic communica¬ 
tions were made for the deliverance of the holy child, 
afford us a glimpse into the spiritual nature of man, 
and into the spiritual world beyond. A contest en¬ 
sues between the kingdom of light and the kingdom 
of darkness about the holy child. The craft of Herod 
assumes the form of Satanic rage. The Jewish scribes 
have been successfully duped by him, and made sub¬ 
servient to tiie purposes of the tyrant By their 
scriptural reply to his inquiry they have unconscious¬ 
ly delivered the infant Messiah into the power of the 
crafty monarch. But the deep and earnest spiritual¬ 
ity of the pious heathen worshippers proved sufficient 
to defeat his plans. Warned of God in & dream, 
they escaped from the meshes of his iniquitous poli¬ 
cy. By an unusual route they returned into their own 
country, and, to appearance, the holy child was safe. 
But Herod’s fury Imew no bounds. The thought of 
having been outwitted by the magi was an additional 
incitement to wreak his vengeance on the object of 
their veneration. He now employed a band of ruffi¬ 
ans as the instruments of his last desperate attempt 
ou the life of Jesus. No doubt he expected that in 
the slaughter of the infants of Bethlehem the infant 
Jesus would perish. Thus did the kingdom of dark¬ 
ness put forth its utmost efforts, which, on the other 
hand, were counteracted by those of the kingdom of 
light But if the powers of darkness proceed warily, 
those of light act still more warily. The calculations 
of a sleepless policy were baffled by the sleep of the 
pious. On the nature and significancy of dreams, 
see Schubert’s Symbolik dee Trauma; and the 
author’s dissertation entitled; 44 Von dem zwiefachen 
Bcwnextsein,” etc., in the “Deutsche Zeitschmfl filr 
ehrislliche Wissenschafl und ehrislliches Leben Ber¬ 
lin, 1851, N. 80 ff. On angelical communications, 
see the author’s Leben Jesu y L 48. 

In regard to the influence of the spiritual world 
on the human mind, the following principle may be 
laid down: The more vividly the soul is roused in its 
inmost being by wants and perplexities around, the 
more are we prepared for influences from the spirit¬ 
ual world, good or evil, according to the spiritual 
, condition of the soul Again, in proportion as the 
spiritual condition of the soul is undeveloped, though 
earnest in its aspirations after God, or as a person is 
engrossed with cares and toils in the ordinary course 
of his life, the more likely is the influence of the 
1 spiritual world to be felt in dreams and visions of the 
night. As instances in point, we may here refer to 
the ecstatic state of Hagar, of Gideon, of Mary Mag¬ 
dalene, of the Christian martyrs in the Primitive 
Church, of the French Camisardes, [the Scotch Cov¬ 
enanters], the Jansenists, and others. 

2. The anxious care of Joseph for the safety of 
the child and its mother may be regarded as a proof 
that Divine Providence always raises up faithful ser¬ 
vants to protect and to promote His own kingdom, 

5 


and with it the spiritual welfare of mankind. But 
in this instance the salvation of the world was con¬ 
nected with the safety of a babe, threatened by the 
craft of a despot, whose dagger had on no other oc¬ 
casion missed its mark. Hence the care of Provi¬ 
dence for the safety of this child was unremitting; 
Joseph’s vigilance did not cease even in his sleep, 
while the mother’s solicitude was undoubtedly still 4 
more eager. Every other consideration seems sec¬ 
ondary to that of the safety of the child. Thus has 
the Lord ever prepared instruments for His work. 

By God’s grace, devoted and faithful servants have 
never been wanting in the world, and the King Eter¬ 
nal has always had His faithful ones. 

8. The tractate of Lact&ntius, de morie perseeu- 
torum , commences with an account of the death of 
Herod. It is a tale of persecution and retribution, 
renewed in every age. 

4. The mysterious import of Egypt in the world’s 
history appears constantly anew. 44 Out of Egypt 
have I called My ron,” is an expression which per¬ 
vades the whole course of history. But this calling 
implies not only the Son’s residence in Egypt, but 
also his departure from it. 

5. The wail of Rachel is here a symbol of the 
sympathy of the theocracy in general, called forth by 
the sufferings inflicted by the outward representatives 
of the theocracy on its genuine children. The wail 
of Rachel is renewed in the Church as often as tho 
witnesses of the truth are put to death by carnal and 
worldly men, who profess to be the representatives 
of the Church. 

6. We do not include the slaughtered infants of 
Bethlehem in the number of Christian martyrs prop¬ 
erly so called, as they did not of their own free choice 
and will bear testimony to the Saviour.* They per¬ 
ished simply because they were male children—-chil¬ 
dren of Bethlehem, under two years of age. StilL 
they have been justly considered the prototypes of 
Christian martyrdom (Feast of the Innocents , Dec. 

281 as they were cut off, 1. in their innocenoy; 2. as 
children of Bethlehem, and children of the promise; 

8. from hatred to Christ; 4. for the purpose of with¬ 
drawing attention from the flight of the holy child, 
and to secure His safety in Egypt 

7. Nazareth is the perpetual symbol of the out¬ 
ward lowliness and humble condition of Christ and 
of Christianity in the world. It is the emblem of 
that poverty which apparently so ill accords with the 
exalted nature of, and the depth of spiritual life 
brought to light by, the Gospel But what to the 
world seems unfitting, is in reality, and in the sight 
of God, most fitting; for Christianity is based and 
reared on deepest humility. Hence the path by 
which God leads His elect is first downward, and 
then upward; both the descent and the ascent in¬ 
creasing as they proceed, as we see in the history of 
Jacob, of Joseph, of Moses, of David, and of others. 

The prophets were fully and experimentally acquaint¬ 
ed with this fundamental principle of the Divine gov¬ 
ernment Hence they prophesied of the lowliness 

* [The Church distinguishes and celebrates a threefold 
martyrdom : 1 martyrdom both in toiU and in fact,— Fes¬ 
tival of St. Stephen the protomartyr, Dec. 26: 2. martyrdom 
in will, though not in fact,—Festfral of St John the Evan¬ 
gelist Dec. 27; 8. martyrdom in fact, thongh not in will,—. 

The Innocents 1 Day, Deo. 2& These three festivals follow 
Christmas, because Christian martyrdom was regarded aa a * 
oelestial birth, which is the consequence of Christ's terrestrial 
birth. Christ was born on earth that His saints rnisrht be 
born In heaven.—On the Holy Innocents compare the ok) 
poem of Prndentius: Saltete flora martyrmn, aad John ' 
keble's Christian Teat , p. 4T.—P. S.j 
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of the Messiah daring the earlier period of His life, 
of His subsequent humiliation, and of His death at 
the conclusion of His earthly career. 

8. In the life of children, as in that of mechanics 
and laborers, the mind is taken up during the day 
with surrounding objects. Hence their inner life dur¬ 
ing the night is more widely awake and susceptible 
to dreams and visions. This is the basis for the 
prophetic dreams of Joseph in the Old Testament, 
and Joseph in the New. 

HOM1LET1CAL AND PRACTICAL* 

The homage which Christ receives is the ground 
of his persecution and sufferings; but persecution 
and sufferings always lead to more abundant glory. 
—The wise of this world are unable to protect Jesus 
and His Church. For this purpose God employs His 
heavenly messengers, and His despised children on 
earth.—Divine Providence brought to nought all the 
designs of the wicked against the life or the holy 
ehild.—Children as under the protection of angels.— 
Warning angel-voices during the course of our life.— 
Obedience to the voice of the Spirit.—Joseph’s awak¬ 
ening in the morning. A short time before, he had 
risen to vindicate the mother: he now rises to rescue 
the child with its mother.—How the whole day is 
blessed when commenced with faith and obedience. 
--Joseph the model of all foster-parents.—Sacrifices 
for the Lord are the noblest gain.—The holy flight 
of the Lord in its happy results.—The holy with¬ 
drawal of the Lord the emblem of every holy with¬ 
drawal : 1. of that of the Old Testament prophets ; 
2. of that of Christians; 8. of the spiritual with¬ 
drawal from the world in the inner life.—Egypt, the 
land of tombs, the cradle of God’s people.—The per¬ 
secuted Church of God ever at home with the Lord: 

1. in flight; 2. in the desert; 8. in a strange land. 
—The Lord continues, while all who rise against Him 
perish.—The children of Bethlehem as types of Chris¬ 
tian martyrdom. 1. They are, so to speak, the seal 
of the faith of Old Testament believers in the Mes¬ 
siah. 2. They confirm the faith of believers in all 
time coming.—-Christ among the children of Bethle¬ 
hem. 1. They die for Him, in order to live for Him. 

2. He lives for them, in order to die for them.—No 
expenditure of blood and tears can be too great for 
the rescue of Jesus: 1. because His life is the ran¬ 
som of the world; 2. because His life transforms 
every sacrifice of blood and of tears into life and 
blessedness.—The death of children is of deep im¬ 
port in God’s sight—Lamentation in the Church of 
God. a . The cry of Abel for vengeance; b. Rachel’s 
cry of sorrow; c. Jesus’ cry of love.—“ They are 
dead which sought the young child’s life.” Thus it 
was (1) formerly. Thus it is (2) still Thus it will 
be (8) at the end of time.—Archelaus his father’s 
son. 1. Personal guilt; 2. hereditary guilt; 8. the 
judgment.—The savor of despotism banishes happi¬ 
ness from the land.—Christ the Nazarene: 1. as an 
inhabitant of the earth; 2. as an inhabitant of Ju¬ 
daea ; 3. as an inhabitant of Galilee; 4. as an inhab¬ 
itant of Nazareth; 5. as the carpenter’s son even in 
Nazareth.—The lowliness of Jesus prefigured His 
humiliation, but also His exaltation.—The obscurity 
of Christ, implying, 1. His ignominy: 2. His safety; 
8. His omament.--Jesus the great teacher of humil¬ 


ity. The, thirty years of Christ’s obscurity the foon» 
dation of His three years’ manifestation.—The inward 
unfolding of Christ had to be guarded from the in¬ 
fluences of a corrupt world, and of corrupt ecclesias¬ 
tical institutions.—-Christ the Divine nursling under 
the fostering care, 1. of pious maternal love; 2. of 
the anxious solicitude of God’s hidden ones; 8. of 
nature in all its beauty and grandeur.—Christians as 
Nazarenes in the train of the Nazarene.—Nazareth 
itself usually does not know the Nazarene.—The hea¬ 
venly youth of the Lord a mystery of the earth.— 
The glory of <!od in the lowliness of Christ—The 
Joseph-dreams in the Old and the New Testament 

Starke :* —Joy and suffering are at all times next- 
door neighbors. When faith is strengthened, trials 
generally ensue. The Lord knows how, at the right 
moment, to withdraw His own from danger, and how 
to anticipate the enemy.—God often wonderfully pro¬ 
tects his own by small means and humble instru¬ 
mentalities, as he protected Jesus through the instru¬ 
mentality of Joseph, a carpenter.—Whoever will lqve 
the infant Christ must be prepared to endure, for His 
sake, every Bort of tribulation.—Jesus has sanctified 
even the afflictions of our childhood.—No sooner are 
we bom again from on high, than persecution arises 
against us.—Rejoice, ye who suffer with Christ 1 
Pet iv. 18.—If thine own people will not bear thee, 
God will provide a place for thee even among stran¬ 
gers. Rev. xii. 4-6.—Tyrants must die, and thy suf¬ 
ferings will come to an end. Job v. 19.—What the 
enemies of the Church cannot accomplish by craft,' 
they attempt to effect by force.—If we suffer with 
Christ, we shall also reign with Him. 2 Tim. ii 11. 

Heubner: —Providence watches over the life of 
the elect— Augustin: 0 parvuli bead, mode nad, 
nondum tentati, nondum luctati, jam coronali .—The 
kingdom of light was from its very commencement 
assailed by the kingdom of darkness.—In times of 
suffering the disciples of Jesus have often been obliged 
to shelter their light in the retirement of secret asso¬ 
ciations, and in strange places of refuge.—Joseph an 
example of obedient trust in God amid signal dan¬ 
gers.—“ Duties are ours, events are God’s.” (Cecil.) 
—Herod a warning picture of a hardened, hoary sin¬ 
ner.—Mary the model of suffering mothers.— What 
trials a pious mother may have to endure!—The early 
death of pious children a token of Divine favor to¬ 
ward them.—The wickedness and violence of men 
are of short duration; God will always gain the day 
against them.—Let us affectionately remember what 
protection our heavenly Father has accorded us from 
our youth upward.—The wonderful guidance of God 
experienced by the pious.— SchleiermacTicr's Predig• 
ten (vol. iv.): v The narrative in the text a picture of 
sin, which ever attempts to arrest the progress of 
Christianity.— Wimmer: One Lord, one faith. The 
misery of those who harden themselves, as apparent, 
1. in their anguish during life; 2. in the folly of all 
their measures : 3. in their despair in death.— Hein- 
hard : On the dealings of God with our children. 

* [The Edlnb. transl. uniformly has Stareke , following the 
first edition. But Dr. Lange, In the st-cond e<L. as also in all 
the other vols. of the Com., changed it into Starke. The 
difference in spelling arises hum an inconsistency of Starke 
himself, or hisbrinter, in the various volumes of the Synopsis 
Bibliothecas Eregeticae. His last mode of spelling, ho wove*; 
was Starke, which is also etymologically more correct*— 
P. 8.1 
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FOURTH SECTION. 

ON ENTERING UPON HIS MINISTRY, JESUS REMAINED STILL UNKNOWN, EVEN TO THOSE 
WHO HAD HUMBLED THEMSELVES AND PROFESSED PENITENCE IN ISRAEL IN THE 
BAPTISM UNTO REPENTANCE, HE RECEIVED HIS SOLEMN CONSECRATION UNTO 
DEATH; WHILE AT THE SAME TIME HE IS OWNED AND GLORIFIED BY THE FATHER 
AS HIS BELOVED SON, THE WHOLE BLESSED TRINITY SHEDDING THEIR LUSTRE 
AROUND HIM, AND HIS ADVENT BEING ANNOUNCED BY HIS SPECIAL MESSENGER 
JOHN. 


Chapter III. (Mark i. 1—11; Lake iii. 1-22; John i. 19-84). 

Bcmmast This section gives an account of John the Baptist as the forerunner of Jesus, and of his ministry, which com¬ 
menced by calling the people to repentance, and subjecting them to a general purification, preparatory to the advent of 
the Messiah. His ministry culminated in the baptism of Christ Illmsel^ whom John recognised by miraculous tokens 
from heaven, and proclaimed on this occasion as the Messiah. The section is divided Into two parts: John as forerun¬ 
ner of the Lord, and as preacher and baptist,—(1) in his relation to the people; (2) in his relation to the Lord Himself 
or the baptism and glorifying of Jesus. We note the marked contrast between the baptism of Jesus and that of the 
Pharisees and Sadduoees. 

^ A. Chapter III. 1-12. « 


1 In those days came John the Baptist, preaching in the wilderness of Judea, And 

3 saying, Repent ye: for the kingdom of heaven is at hand. For this is he that was 
spoken of by the prophet Esaias [Isaiah], saying, The voice of one crying in the 

4 wilderness, Prepare ye the way of the Lord, make his paths straight. And the samd 
John had his raiment of camel's hair, and a leathern girdle about his loins; and his 

5 meat was locusts and wild honey. Then went out to him Jerusalem, and all Judea, 

6 and all the region round about [the] Jordan, And were baptized of [by] him in [the] 

7 Jordan, confessing their sins. But when he saw many of the Pharisees and Sadducees 
come to his 1 baptism, he said unto them, O generation of vipers, who hath warned you 

8 to flee from the wrath to come ? Bring forth therefore fruits meet for repentance: And 

9 think not to say within yourselves, We have Abraham to [for] our father: for I say unto 

10 you, that God is able of these stones to raise up children unto Abraham. And now 
also the axe is laid unto the root of the trees: therefore every tree which bringeth not 

11 forth good fruit is hewn down, and cast into the fire. I indeed baptize you with [in] 
water unto repentance: but he that cometh after me is mightier than I, whose shoes * 1 
am not worthy to bear: he shall baptize you with [in] the Holy Ghost, and with fire: 

12 Whose fan is in his hand, and he will thoroughly purge his [threshing-] floor, and 
gather his wheat into the garner; but he will burn up the chaff with unquenchable fire. 

i Ver. 7.—[Lachmann and Trcgellec omit airrou ; Tischendorf retain* It—P. a] 

* Ver. 1L—[Literally: aandaU, 1. e. *oU* merely, of wood or leather, bound under the feet; hence broMifiwra from 
faro8c«. But the C. V. is more generally Intelligible and may be retained.—P. 8.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL 


Ver. 1. In those days, DHH O'EJS , Ex. 51 11, 
28 ; Isa. xxxviii. 1.—This indefinite mode of mark¬ 
ing tim e always refers to a preceding date. Here the 
reference is to the residence of Jesus at Nazareth 
daring the period of His obscurity; the contrast 
being all the more striking, when we bear in mind 
that daring that season His inner life was maturing 
to the full glory of His theanthropic consciousness. 
(For other explanations of 4v rah fuitp. 4 k. comp. 
Meyer, p. 19.} 

From the narrative of Lake we learn that John 
the Baptist was about half a year older than Jesus. 
The dates between the commencement of Christ's 
ministry and that of His forerunner also correspond. 
It is not probable that either John or Jesus would 
have entered on their ministry before the completion 


of their thirtieth year. According to the law of 
Moses (Num. iv. 3, 47), the age of thirty was required 
for commencing the exercise of the priestly functions. 
The Levites (ch. viii. 24) could not enter on their 
duties before the age of twenty-five. Subsequently, 
however, this was reduced to the age of twenty (1 
Chron. xxiv. 24; 2 Chron. xxxi. 17). Although 
there was no law confining the exercise of the prophet¬ 
ic office either to a particular age, or even to toe male 
sex, it seems natural that persons who claimed pub¬ 
lic authority as prophets would wait till they had 
attained the canonical age for the priesthood. On 
the other hand, neither John nor Jesus could have 
been more than thirty when they entered on their 
ministry. According to this calculation. Jesus must 
have commenced II is public career in the year 780 
from the foundation of Rome (see Leben Jesu , vol L 
p. 161), and John a short time before. From Luke 
iii. 1, we infer that John began his ministry in tha 
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fifteenth year of the reign of Tiberius. But Tiberius 
was associated in the empire two years before the 
death of Augustus, that is, about the year 765. Ac¬ 
cordingly, it is understood that Luke reckoned the 
reign of Tiberius from that year. This makes John’s 
ministry commence in 779. 

In the wilderness of Judah (Judg. i. 16; Josh. 
zt. 61).—It was also called Jeshimon , 1 Sam. xxiii. 
19; xxri 1, 3. It consisted of a rocky district in 
the eastern portion of the territory of the tribe of 
Judah, toward the Dead Sea. In this district the 
town of Engedi, and other places mentioned in the 
Old Testament, were situated, Josh. xv. 62 ; Judg. i. 
16. It terminated on the northwest in the wilder¬ 
ness of Thekoa; on the southeast in the wilderness 
of Engedi, the wilderness of Ziph, and the wilderness 
of Mara. See the corresponding art. in the Encycls. 
Tradition, however, attaches the designation of “ the 
wilderness of John ” not to the places where he ex¬ 
ercised his ministry, but to the district where from 
early youth he lived in retirement (Luke L 80). This 
wilderness was situated amid the mountains of Ju¬ 
daea, about two hours to the southwest of Bethle¬ 
hem. The tprm “ midemeu ” (i2“JS , as distin¬ 
guished from ? a steppe) was given to a dis¬ 

trict which was not regularly cultivated and inhabit¬ 
ed, but nsed for pasturage (from , to drive), be¬ 
ing generally without wood and defective in water, 
but not entirely destitute of vegetation. 

John the Baptist. —The Hebr. name •Jjnr ? 
M the Lord graciously gave,” * is akin to the Phoenician 
and Punic . John, the son of Zacharias 

the priest, and of Elizabeth (Luke i.), a near kins¬ 
man of Jesus, and only six months older than He 
(Luke i. 86), was born, according to rabbinical tradi¬ 
tion, at Hebron, but according to modem expositors, 
at Jutta, in the tribe of Judah. From earliest child¬ 
hood he was of a thoughtful disposition, and lived in 
retirement in the wilderness (Luke i. 80) as a Naz- 
arite (ver. 15), agreeably to the Divine ordinance. 
There the spiritual gifts with which he had been en¬ 
riched by Hie Holy Ghost, who had sanctified him 
from the womb, developed and took shape in con¬ 
formity with his high and holy calling to prepare the 
way for the Messiah. In his own person he embod¬ 
ied, so to speak, the Old Testament dispensation in 
its legal bearing, lust as the Virgin Mary embodied 
and represented the evangelical aspect of the Old 
Testament as set forth in Abraham and the prophets. 
John was the personification of Old Testament right¬ 
eousness according to the law; Mary was the per¬ 
sonification of Old Testament faith in the promise, 
and of deep and earnest waiting for the promised 
salvation. Hence John appeared in Israel as the 
preacher of repentance, and the baptist.f He com¬ 
menced his public ministry in the wilderness of Judaea 
in the fifteenth year of the reign of the Emperor Tibe¬ 
rius, appearing in the garb, and following the manner 
of life, of a Nazarite. Summoning the people to re- 

• [The German Gotthold. Gottlieb.} 

t [John represents also the prophetic or evangelical ele¬ 
ment of the Old Testament religion by pointing to “the 
Lamb of God which taketh away the sin of the world.” He 
united the spirit of Moses and that of Isaiah, and stood near¬ 
est to Christ, who was the end of the law and the promise. 
Hence ho is called the greatest among those that are born of 
women, and yet, as still belonging to the preparatory dispen¬ 
sation of the Old Testament, less than the least In the king¬ 
dom of heaven (Matt xi. 11). The comparison is not one of 
personal merit, bat of stand-point and official position.— 


pentance, he announced to them the near approach 
of the kingdom of heaven (the kingdom of the Mes¬ 
siah—Dan. xi 44 ; vii 18, 14)^ On the desert banks 
of Jordan, in the solitary district near Jericho, be 
began what, from its special Divine appointment, and 
the prophetic authority with which it was adminis¬ 
tered, was really a new ordinance—the baptism unto 
repentance , and admission into the kingdom of hea¬ 
ven, with a view to the reception of the coming Mes¬ 
siah. His baptism implied that the whole people 
were unclean, and, in their present condition, unfit 
for the kingdom of heaven (according to Haggai il 
14). So far as Israel was concerned, the rite origin¬ 
ate! in the Levitical lustration appointed for the un¬ 
clean (Gen. xxxv. 2 ; Ex. xix. 10 ; Num. xix. 7 ; Ju¬ 
dith xii. 7; Joseph, de hello Jud. il 8, 7; Wetstein 
in loc.; Nork, Mythologisches Worierbuck, Wasser- 
taufe, etc.). But it also bore analogy to the symbol-' 
ical purifications, by water and otherwise, common 
among the various nations of the world, and to the \ 
baptism of Jewish proselytes,*, viewing these cere- 1 
monies in the light of the predictions of the prophets 
(Ezck. xxxvi. 26; Isa. xliv. 8 ; Zech. xiii. 1). This 
baptism was administered by immersion, and not 
merely by sprinkling. It denoted purification by, 
not only washing, but by submitting to sufferings 
akin to death. So far as is known, this rite was not 
accompanied by the usual sacrifices; but the deepest 
spiritual part of the sacrificial service—the confession 
of sins—preceded the immersion. This confession 
of sins, however, was not made over the head of an 
animal, as in the Levitical sin-offerings (Lev. xvi. 21; 
Num. v. 7), because the spiritual truth, that he who 
offered the sacrifice must himself be the sacrifice, or 
offer up himself, was nearing its grand realization. 
In one respect, however, the baptism of John resem¬ 
bled the sacrificial services of the priests, as John 
administered the rite of submersion himself; where- > 
as, in ordinary lustrations, the person to be baptized 
sprinkled himself with the water of baptism. The ; 
immediate object of John’s baptism was to prepare 
the people for the Messiah and the kingdom of hea¬ 
ven (Matt. iii. 11); its final and highest object, the 
manifestation of the Messiah to His people (John i. 
81 ; see Leben Jem , ii. 452; iii. 49). The Lords 
manifestation to John, and the public witness of the 
Baptist to Jesus , as the Lamb of God that taketh away 
the sins of the world , completed the prophetic mission 
of John. This appears from the fact, that henceforth 
the rite of baptism and the most distinguished of 
John’s disciples became connected with Jesus Him¬ 
self. 

Meanwhile John pursued his ministry even be¬ 
yond its goal, which bad now been reached. His 
course was, in consequence, marked by some degree 
of hesitation, although his sole aud earnest desire 

• This view was for a long time generally entertained 
(for example, by Selden, Llgbtfoot, Dana, Ziegler, etc.); but 
has latterly been called in question by 8chneckenburger 
(“ Dae Alter der jud. Proee/ytentavfe." Berl. 1S2.S), by 
Mever, and others, on tbe ground that “ the earliest mention 
of baptism In the case of Jewish proselytes occurs iu tbc 
Gemam Babyl. Jebamoth , 4S, 2, while neither Philo, Jose¬ 
phus, nor the older Tar gums refer to such a rite. It seems 
to btve originated after the destruction of the temple. Be¬ 
fore that, proselytes were admitted by circumcision and the 
offering ora sacrifice, which latter, like every other sacrifice, 
was preceded by a Levitical purification with watcT, which 
the proselyte administered to himself.” But this very lus¬ 
tration was the germ of the later baptism of nrnsclytea, only 
thot it formed an adjunct of circumcision, snu not of the sac¬ 
rifice which was offered. After the destruction of the tem¬ 
ple, when sacrifices censed, the rite of baptism necessarily 
acquired much greater importance than formerly. 
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still was to prepare the way of the Lord, and to pro- tion, and the old form of the kingdom, had already 
mote His cause (John L 86; iil 23 ; Matt, xl 3). been specified by Daniel (ch. ii. and ch. vii.). The 
Bat the manifest contrast between the baptism of use of the plural number in the original —ike king* 
John and that of the disciples of Jesus,—between dom of the heavens^ which also occurs in the Lord’s 
John’s disciples and those of the Lord—between the Prayer—may be explained by the conception of 
rigid asceticism of the former, and the social, genial seven heavens (comp. 2 Cor. xii 2 : “ the third 
deportment of the latter,—suggested comparisons heaven ”), but especially by the fact, that the king- 
which, from the legal notions of the Jews, led to dom of God extends, in its various spheres, through- j 
conclusions derogatory to the teaching of Christ, and, out infinity. The kingdom of heaven, as appears 
in the end, even to the rejection of both teachers, from the prophecies of Daniel, is the kingdom of 
Besides, this contrast between the Old Testament the Messiah; while the Lord’s Prayer teaches us 
type of righteousness and that of the New, subse- that it is the kingdom of God’s Spirit, in which 
quently gave rise to odious dissensions, and at a later the will of man is made conformable to the will 
period induced some of the disciples of John to aban- of God—a kingdom which comes from heaven, is 
don Jesus, and form a sect, which still waited for heaven on earth, and ends in heaven. The expres- 
the coming of the Messiah, or even acknowledged sion is only found in Matthew (and in the rabbinica l A 
John as its Messiah (eee Gieseler, KirchengeechickU writings ); but the same idea pervades the whole New \ 
L 39). This result, however, the Baptist had not an- Testament, where it frequently recurs under the des- 
tidpated, when continuing the exercise of his minis- ignation of &curi\*la rod 6fo£, or f$acrt\. rov Xpurrov y 
try. His sole and growing aim was to accelerate the or sometimes simply “ the kingdom.” Matthew no 
triumph of Messiah’s kingdom. Hence his denuncia- doubt chose the expression “ kingdom of heaven ,” in 
tions of wickedness' became more and more vehe- order to distinguish the Christian kingdom of God 
ment. His denunciation of the adulterous connec- more fully from the Jewish theocracy. (Monograph; 
tion between Herod Antipas and his brother Philip’s Fleck, De Regno Divino t Lips. 1829.) 

Wife led to his imprisonment. Like his prototype at The contrast between the common Jewish ex- 
Horeb, he could not understand or fall in with the pectations of the Messiah’s kingdom (or the revela- 
Divine arrangement of events. In order to bring tion /of the Messiah with miraculous signs from hea- 
about an immediate and full manifestation of judg- ven, resuscitation of the race of Abraham, war and 
ment and vengeance, the Baptist now despatched h la victory over the Gentiles, subjugation of the Roman 
embassy to Jesus (Matt xL), to induce the Messiah world to the Jews, a reign of a thousand years, etc.), 
at once to reveal His power. Such being his views and the kingdom of heaven in its true and spiritual 
and motives, the scene at Horeb was oncO more en- manifestation, is already clearly indicated by the 
acted (1 Bangs xix.). It was necessary that not only preaching of John. It has sometimes been said that 
the contrast between the Old and the New Testa- the repentance inculcated by John was merely that 
ment, but the spiritual superiority of Jesus, should of the Old, not that of the New, Testament. But, 
be fully exhibited. It was not in his intellectual dis- even granting this, we must feraember that John 
oerament, but through his feelings, that John erred cherished the spiritual views of repentance propound- 
in regard to Jesus: he was “ offended ” where, in ed by the prophets, and not the common legal no- 
analogous circumstances, Abraham, Moses, Elijah, tons of the Jews, and that he represented the Old 
Mary, and Peter stumbled. With divine gentleness, Testament in its point of transition to the New. The 
Jesus corrected his mistake; and this correction Baptist evidently regarded repentance as a fitrovoeiy 
served at the same time as his vindication before the —a change of mind. He was aware of the difference 
people. John is the greatest among the prophets of between mere outward and real repentance—between 
the Old Covenant ; but the least in the kingdom of transient feelings and that deep change which mani- 
heaven—in the New Covenant—is greater than he in fests itself by corresponding fruits of righteousness, 
aii that is distinctive of the New Testament, espe- His idea of repentance exceeded the outward require- 
cially in clearness of faith and patience of suffering, ments of the Mosaic law as much as his rite of im- 
l Those who imagine that there is an inconsistency be- mersion that of sprinkling. In his view, repentance 
tween John’s testimony, John L 36, and his message, implied an entire renunciation of the world—dying 
Matt. xi. 3, apparently forget that this testimony was to the old, and consecration to a new life. Besides, 
the utterance of his loftiest faith, while his subse- it is important to bear in mind that the Baptist seems 
qaent embassy was that of his deepest temptation, to have already, in some measure, realized the rqjec- 
Nor is there any ground for maintaining that the tion of the unworthy portion of the race of Abraham, 
narrative of John and those of the synoptic Gospels and the calling of the Gentiles. But the great point 
differ in regard to the Baptist That Christ consid- of distinction lies in this, that the repentance which 
ered the cause of John as identified with His own, he enforced must have sprung from faith in the pre- 
and the Baptist himself as His forerunner and ser- dictions regarding the coming Messiah. The circum- 
vant, appears from the fact, that He treated the ini- stance, that Josephus, in his notice of the Baptist 
quitous execution of John, which Antipas was in- (Aniiq. xviii 5, 2), omitted any allusion to John’s 
duced to order, as an act of hostility against Himself testimony to the Messiah, is readily explained from 
and His kingdom (Matt. xiv. 13). For historical de- his perfidious subserviency to Roman domination, 
tails, comp, the article in the Encyclops. See Joseph, which led him to renounce every hope dear to the , 
Aniiq. xviii 5, 1 (also a monograph by Rohden, Jewish heart and people. 

u Johanae* der T&u fer Lubeck, 1888). Yer. 3. For this is he that was spoken of by 

Ver. 2. The kingdom of heaven (of the hea- the prophet Isaiah, Isa. xl. 3.—The quotation is 
•**«, rone oupavui ).—Viewing the kingdom qf God made by the Evangelist, and not by the Baptist. In 
in its entire historical extent and development, we this case, also, we have the fulfilment of a typical, 
mark in it two periods. In the first it appears in its not a verbal prophecy. In its primary historical ap- 
typical form, as the Old Testament theocracy; in the plication, the passage (Isa. xl. 3, quoted from the 
second, as the kingdom of heaven, tj ficurtX<(a ray Septuagint) contains a summons to prepare the way 
•Apos'WK. The contrast between the new manifesto- of Jehovah, who was about to bring back His people 
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from exilp. There is an allusion to the well-known 
Oriental custom of preparing the way for princes in 
their travels (Wetstein in loc.y The summoning 
voice is that of a herald. The application of the 
passage by the Evangelist shows that, in his mind, 
the advent of Christ was that of Jehovah Himself, 
and the true deliverance of God's children from bon¬ 
dage ; and that he regarded John as the real herald 
of the Lord. Many expositors of the original passage 
join the expression, tv ry ip4\fup, with irotpdoar *; 
but the Evangelist evidently connects it with jSowrror, 
as John was actually in the wilderness. The sense 
would be the same in both cases, the object of the 
Evangelist being to give a symbolical import to the 
wilderness where the Baptist exercised his ministry. 

What Isaiah uttered as a typical prophecy, be¬ 
came a distinct prediction in Malachi (iii. 1), who re¬ 
garded the mission of the forerunner of the Lord as 
corresponding to that of Elijah, and hence assigned 
to him even the name of Elijah (iv. 5). It is 
not to be supposed that the prophet referred to 
two forerunners,—one heralding the Lord’s coming 
to deliver His people, and merely resembling Elijah ; 
the other, Elijah himself, come to make preparation 
for the day when Messiah should return to judge the 
earth. The prophet evidently regarded the day of 
judgment and the day of deliverance as the same. 
Similarly, the angel Gabriel also referred to John’s 
ministry as a fulfilment of the prophecy regarding 
Elijah: “ He shall turn the heart of the fathers to 
the children, and the heart of the children to their 
fathers” (Mai. iv. 6, comp. Luke i. 17). Lastly, 
Christ Himself blended the two predictions of Mala¬ 
chi, and applied them to the Baptist (Matt xl 10, 
comp. ver. 14 and ch. xvil 11). Among Jewish 
theologians, different views obtained about the return 
of one of the old prophets preparatory to the coming 
of Messiah (Berthold, Chrisiologie, p. 68). 

Ver. 4. The same John had his raiment, etc. 
—The expression implies that, as in the case of Eli¬ 
jah (2 Kings i. 8), the austere, ascetic appearance of 
the Baptist corresponded with the character of his 
preaching, being an emblem of renunciation of the 
world, and of repentance. (1.) Hit (peculiar and 
distinctive) dress was of camel’s hair. Not of cam¬ 
el’s skin, but of camel’s hair, from which a coarse 
kind of cloth, used for clothing and for the covering 
of tents, was manufactured (see Meyer, p. 83). (2.) 
He had a leathern girdle. (8.) His food consisted 
of locusts, 4*pf5«T. “Several kinds of locusts were 
used for food, especially by the poorest of the peo¬ 
ple. Lev. xi. 22 ; comp. Plin. Hist. Natur. vl 86 ; 
xi. 82, 36. This is still the case in the East, espe¬ 
cially among the lower classes. After throwing 
away the wings and legs, they cover the body with 
salt, and eat it either boiled or fried. (Niebuhr, 
4 Reise ,* i. p. 402, etc.) The older expositors, under 
the impression that locusts were unfit for eating, 
conjectured that the original reading must have been, 
not iueplter, but iysplits, cakes , or saplSts, shrimps , 
or something else.. But these conjectures do not de¬ 
serve further consideration.” See Meyer, p. 83. (4.) 
Wild honey was also part of his food. The question 
has been started, whether this honey was derived 
from trees or from bees ? The latter flowed in abun¬ 
dance from clefts of rocks in the wilderness; the 
former was a kind of honey which issued from fig- 
trees, palms, and other trees. Meyer adopts the view 
of Suidas, that it was horfey from trees; but surely 
it is needless to discuss whether the Baptist used one 
or both kinds of honey. 


Ver. 6. Than want out to him, etc.—That is, 
to the banks of Jordan, (Gen. xiil 10, 11; 

1 Kings vii. 47; 2 Chron. iv. 17), from “n*' to run 
or flow (as the German Rhein from rinnenj. For a 
description of the scene, see Winer and otner Ency- 
clops, and geographical works, especially Robinson; 
comp, also a beautiful sketch of the quiet around the 
scene, in the Travels of Pastor Schulz of Muhlhcim. 
Note particularly , that Jerusalem herself, the holy 
city, goes into the wilderness as a penitent,—the 
wilderness being considered, according to Old Testa¬ 
ment notions, as an unclean locality, the habitation 
of demons (Lev. xvi 21). A prelude this of Christ 
going forth to Golgotha, and of Christians going “be¬ 
yond the camp,” Heb. xiil 13. Hence also Jerusa¬ 
lem is first mentioned, though in strict historical suc¬ 
cession it would have been: the district about Jor¬ 
dan, Judaea, Jerusalem. 

Ver. 6. And were baptized, immersed, in the 
Jordan, confessing their sins.—Immersion was the 
usual mode of baptism and the symbol of repent¬ 
ance. According to Meyer, repentance was symbol- j 
ized by immersion, because every part of the body 
was purified. But, in that case, the whole body might > 
have been washed without immersion. We must 
keep in view the idea of a symbolical descent into 
the grave, or the death of sin, although this view, as 
explained in Rom. vl, could not yet have been Cully re¬ 
alized at the time (comp. Leben Jesu il 177. See also 
Ebrard, Wissensch. Kritik 267, who maintains that 
John fully, understood the import of Christian bap¬ 
tism, and administered it accordingly). A full con¬ 
fession of sins accompanied the act of immersion. 
The compound l^opoXoyovptvot denotes public con¬ 
fession. Hence it may perhaps be inferred that the 
confession was definite and specific,—the more so, as 
we might otherwise infer that a Jew would on such 
an occasion confess bis special sins rather than his 
general sinfulness. The particular form of confession 
was, however, undoubtedly left to each individual. 

Ver. 7. But when he saw many of the 
Pharisees and Sadducees, etc.—Circumstances 
now arose of a character to perplex the Baptist about 
the propriety of his administering baptism. When 
the Pharisees and Sadducees presented themselves, 
he might refuse to administer the sacred rite, for 
which their impenitence rendered them unfit; while, 
on the other hand, a baptism of repentance seemed 
inapplicable in the case of the Lord Jesus. 

The Pharisees, Talm. ■pO’TE; according to 
Suidas, ixfnoptopivot, separated , distinctively pious, 
from cblD, to separate or divide,—not from the Par- 
tidp. Act, “ those who divide or make sharp distinc¬ 
tions ” (teachers of the law), but from the passive or 
reflective form, in the sense of “separating them¬ 
selves.” They did not, however, constitute a sect, [ 
but a school or party, actuated by the most intense I 
sectarianism. They were the living expression of • 
outward, traditional, and legalistic Judaism; and 
their strict separation was in reference to Gentiles, 
Samaritans, publicans, and sinners. They prided 
themselves on the most rigid observance of those 
legal prohibitions and lustrations, prescribed in their 
traditions, which detracted so grievously from tho 
spirituality of the law, and perverted its object On 
their history, doctrines, and religious and political 
importance, see Josephus, Antiq. xiil 5, 9; xiil 10, 
6, etc. Their true character can only be thoroughly 
gathered from the Gospels, from the narrative of our 
Lord’s sufferings, from the Acts of the Apostles, and 
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1 the history of Ebionism. Compare the article on the 
subject in Winer [and other Ency clops.], and also the 
author’s Zeben Jesu it 1 , p. 15 , the Qesch. dm apos- 
tol. ZetiaUerty L p. 296, [and works on Jewish His¬ 
tory! 

The Saddooees, SaSSovKaiot (derived,•ac¬ 
cording to Epiphonius, Hceres. L 14 , bxb Stxatoav- 
np, i. e. from but, according to Jewish 

tradition, from a person called Zadok ).—They were 
the party opposed to the Pharisees. On negative, 
antitradidonal, foreign, and philosophical grounds, 
they rejected not only traditionalism, but also the in¬ 
spired writings, except the books of Moses ; and de¬ 
nied, along with the authority of the prophets, all the 
deeper truths of revelation, such as the immortality 
of the soul, and the resurrection, and its higher 
manifestations, such as the apparitions of angels. 
On all these points comp. Winer [and other Ency- 
dops.], and the passages of Josephus relating to the 
subject, etc. 

The third school or religious party of the Jews 
at this period, the Essenes, constituted a regular and 
fully organized sect. Comp, regarding them, Joseph. 
De Beuo Jud. il 8; Antxq. xni. 5, 9; and Philo’s 
dissertation: Quod omnis probus liber. The Es- 
senes (a name derived from o<rioy, or T’On, or better 
from to heal—hence the healers , Oepaxemai) 

did not submit to John’s baptism. This is easily 
accounted for from the fact, that daily lustrations 
formed part of their ordinary religious observances. 
Hence they probably considered themselves as far 
beyond the baptism of John, which was only once 
administered, and, as a community, prepared to re¬ 
ceive the Messiah. Lastly, from their blending of 
Alexandrian philosophy with Jewish notions of legal 
purifications, their views and expectations concerning 
the Messiah must have undergone considerable modi¬ 
fication. 

These three parties represented the three great 
deviations from the spirit and tendency of genuine 
Judaism. The Pharisees, like the Roman Catholics, 
exalted tradition into revelation, and superstitiously 
based their whole system on the principle of a right¬ 
eousness procured by external observances. . The 
Sadducees limited revelation to the law of Moses, and 
degraded the Mosaic faith into a rationalistic morali¬ 
ty, a mere obedience of the law. The Essenes com¬ 
bined their Oriental and Alexandrian theosophy with 
revelation, excluded the idea of typical sacrifices, in¬ 
troduced dualistic doctrines, and based on it an eso¬ 
teric righteousness peculiar to the members of their 
religious order. The Essenes formed a distinct sect; 
and, although the closest approximation in the syna¬ 
gogue to a deeper and more spiritual view of Juda¬ 
ism, and in some measure even anticipating the idea 
ofji universal priesthood (as Ritschl has shown), they 
also adopted a greater admixture of views entirely 
heathen than any other school Hence the idea of 
any connection between them and Christ, or even 
John, cannot for a moment be entertained (a state¬ 
ment, however, which does not apply to the later 
followers of John). By their lifeless orthodoxy, the 
Pharisees perverted Judaism itself into a sect; while 
the Sadducees formed an accommodating, negative, 
and sectarian party, who considered themselves, and 
acted chiefly as, a philosophic school 

The authority of John as a prophet, which, ac¬ 
cording to this passage, seems at first to have been 
recognised by a huge portion of the dominant par¬ 
ties! and which probably occasioned the embassy, or 


at least private deputation, from the Sanhedrim, re¬ 
ceived a serious blow when John commenced his de? 
nunciations. The dislike thus engendered became 
strengthened and rooted when the scribes saw Him 
whom John announced as the Messiah of Israel,— 
one so entirely different from what they had expect¬ 
ed ; and lastly, when the Baptist promulgated views 
wholly opposed to those of the Pharisees on the 
question of divorce, and, consequently, fell a victim 
to the resentment* of Herod and his wife. Accord¬ 
ingly, when afterwards challenged to give an opinion 
on Hie divine authority of John’s baptism, the Phari¬ 
sees declined to do so. Luke (vii. 80) refers to this 
subsequent attitude of the Pharisees and scribes in 
reference to the baptism of John. 

It deserves notice, that Matthew does not repeat 
the article before 2a8fouic.; “ he includes them and 
the Pharisees in one and the same unworthy cate¬ 
gory.” 

Ver. 7. When he sew them oome ixl rb 

P&xr t an a.—The meaning is not, against the baptism, 
as Olearius and some others would interpret the pas¬ 
sage. The contrary is to be inferred from what fol¬ 
lows : who has warned you f The expression does 
not, however, denote simply their coming for ihepur* 
pose of being baptized. The Baptist regards them as 
unfit and improper candidates who presented them¬ 
selves for baptism only to strengthen their self-right¬ 
eous conceit. The suggestion of Meyer (p. 86), that, 
immediately on their arrival, they were deterred by 
John’s denunciations from submitting to baptism, is 
equally unfounded. Such conduct would have placed 
them in open conflict with the Baptist; a course 
which even prudence forbad* But the effect of these 
denunciations was to diminish, and ultimately to stop, 
the crowds, belonging to their party, which had flock¬ 
ed to the scene of John’s ministrations This ex¬ 
planation removes the imaginary contradiction, which 
some have pretended to discover, between thd narra¬ 
tive of Matthew and that of Luke, Schneckenburger 
in favor of Luke, de Wette in favor of Matthew. 

According to Luke iii. 7, these denunciations were 
addressed to the multitude (rot* tfxAoir); according 
to Matthew, to the Pharisees and Sadducees. Their 
interest in and sanction of the movement, no doubt, 
attracted crowds to the place of baptism. The pres¬ 
ence of a multitude thronging to submit to what, after 
all, was to them only an outward rite, ill accorded 
with the real aim of John, who was anxious not for 
a general profession, but for individual conversions. 

O generation (brood) of vipers.—r try4\tia¬ 
ra ixibvoov denotes persons at once deceitful and 
malicious. Isa. xiv. 29 ; lix. v.; Ps. lviil 5. The ex¬ 
pression would convey to an Israelite the idea of re¬ 
presentatives of pernicious doctrines and principles,— 
instruments of the kingdom of darkness. Such were 
preeminently doomed to punishment Gen. iii.; 
Matt xiil 41; 2 Thess. ii., etc.— Who hath warned 
yon 7 —An indication of his distrust of the sincerity 
of their ostensible motives. It could only have been 
by a special miracle that you would have been direct¬ 
ed hither by the Spirit of God.— To flee.—To flee, 
and thus to escape from, V? rna. The infln. Aorist 
denotes their being already ostensibly in the act of 
fleeing.— From the wrath to oome, A xb rij$ 
fie Wovari s bpyrjs .—The wrath, or the holy penal 
justice of God, is here identified with punishment it¬ 
self. Rom. I 18; Eph. il 8. 

Yer. 8. Bring forth, therefore.—oSv, a conclu¬ 
sion relating partly to the charge brought against 
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them, and partly to their profession of repentance. 
Fruits*—Proper, suitable fruits. Comp. Matt rii. 
17 % also with special reference to the Pharisees. 
Such good fruit as could not be produced without an 
entire change in the fruit-tree itself. 

Ver. 9. And think not —do not imagine you 
might say within yourselves, — u «., think; 
ia5a “iOKj to say in one’s heart: Ps. iv. 5 ; x. 6; 
xiv. 1; Matt. ix. 21; Luke iii. 8; vii. 49.— We have 
Abraham, for our father t — i. *., we shall be saved, 
because, as descendants of Abraham, we are mem¬ 
bers of the theocracy, and partakers of the promise 
given to our father. This view is clearly propounded 
m later rabbinical writings. Sec Meyer, p. 87. Com¬ 
pare John viii. 89; Rom. ix. As to the genuine chil¬ 
dren of Abraham, see Rom. iv.— God is able. — 
God’s almighty power and liberty are not limited by 
hereditary right. He may reject them as spurious 
children of Abraham; and, on the other hand, He is 
able to create out of the stones in the wilderness 
genuine children of Abraham by faith, i. e. t to trans¬ 
form uncultivated portions of the human race,—un¬ 
doubtedly a reference to the calling of the Gentiles. 

Yer. 10. And now also the aze is laid, etc.— 
The preceding sentence only implied that the punish¬ 
ment of the spurious descendants of Abraham was 
possible; that now under consideration asserts that 
it was not only possible, but near,—nay, that it had 
already begun. Hence Hie use of the present tense. 
Now already the axe lies at the root of the tree, 
ready for its work of destruction. The statement 
implies that they are unfruitful trees, or trees of a bad 
kind (ch. vil 19). The punishment will equally’de- 
scend on all; every tree that bringeth not forth good 
fruit, etc. This evidently refers to the exclusion of 
the unbelieving Jews from the kingdom of Messiah. 

Yer. 11. I indeed baptize you in (tr) water 
(immersing you in the element of water) unto repen- 
tanoe. —The Baptist thus declares that he is not the 
judge, and, at the same time, that by his baptism of 
water he does not secure their salvation, but merely 
calls them to repentance. Lastly, he teaches^them that 
his was merely a symbolical and temporary mission 
as the forerunner, to prepare for the higher mission 
of the Messiah. He that oorneth after me (imme¬ 
diately following me), = the Messiah. The Bap¬ 
tist here describes his personal relation to the Mes¬ 
siah : I am not worthy to bear His sandals, to 
carry them and to take them away—in Mark and 
Luke, to tie on and to unloose. Among th§ Jews, 
Greeks, and Romans, this was the function of the 
meanest slaves. (See Wetstein, Rosenmiiller, Jahn.) 
—He proceeds to point out the relation of his bap¬ 
tism to that of Christ He shall baptize, or im¬ 
merse, you in the Holy Ghost and in fire. —He 
will either entirely immerse you in the Holy Ghost as 
penitents, or, if impenitent, He will overwhelm you with 
the fire of judgment (and at last with hell-fire). This 
interpretation of the expression “fire ” has been pro¬ 
pounded by many of the Fathers (some of whom, 
however, referred it to the fire of purgatory); and 
among modem expositors, by Kuinoel, Schott, Nean- 
der [de Wctte, Meyer]. But some commentators— 
among them Erasmus [Chrys., Calv., Beng., CUshaus., 
Ebrard, Ewald, Alford, Wordsworth]—apply the ex¬ 
pression to the kindling, sanctifying fire of the Holy 
Ghost The warning tone of the passage, and the ex¬ 
pression unquenchable fire, in ver. 12, ore against 
this interpretation.* In some Codd. the words sal 

# [Not neceMarily so. It Is harsh to separate M the Holy 
Spirit ” and “fire,” as referring to opposite classes of persons, 


rvpl are omitted, probably from the erroneous suppo¬ 
sition that they were equivalent to Holy Ghost. 

Yer. 12. Whose fan. —Here we have another fig* 
ure of judgment, showing, even in a more striking 
manner than the preceding, the necessity and pro¬ 
priety of such judgment The theocracy hi the hus¬ 
bandry of God. But if the wise husbandman removes 
from his garden all such trees as merely encumbet 
the ground, much more will he in harvest-time sepa¬ 
rate on the threshing-floor the wheat from the chaff, 
and deal with each according to the rules of husban¬ 
dry. But the theocracy, or the kingdom of God, is 
with great propriety represented as God’s special 
field, of. which both the sowing and the harvest are 
His (Matt xiii. 8). The fan in His hand, or the in¬ 
strument for the separating or purging, is the word, 
or the preaching of the Gospel.— Threshing-floor, 
"nj,—a circular space, beaten down or paved, 
on the farm. The com was either trodden by oxen 
[or horses], or crushed by means of a threshing, 
sledge drawn by oxen [or horses]. Robinson, ii. 806. 
The threshing-floor denotes Messiah’s sphere of ac¬ 
tion (Ewald),—the holy land in an ideal rather than 
a material and literal sense (Meyer); not mankind 
(Baumgarten-Crusias), or the Jewish people (de 
Wette). The extent of this threshing-floor necessa¬ 
rily increases from century to century. The starting- 
point was the land of Judaea; the farthest verge is the 
earth’s remotest boundary,—being then ground beaten 
for threshing, and no longer a field which requires to 
be sowed. The purging of the threshing-floor is effect¬ 
ed by separating the wheat and the chaff of the 
sheaves collected on it H e wi ll iaicaOapl£c tr t 
i.e., thoroughly purge.—The Wheat.—True and pen¬ 
itent believers, the precious, pure produce of God’s 
husbandry.—The garner, IltoO^kti, the granary; 
usually dry, subterranean vaults. An emblem, first, 
of the kingdom of heaven on earth; and, secondly, 
of the heavenly inheritance.— The chaflf.—In the 
widest sense, whatever is crushed, cut small. Here 
it means the whole refuse of God’s husbandry: First, 
the agencies applied to bring out the wheat; and, 
secondly, the persons whose hearts have clung to 
these agencies alone, and who, by their vain, formal 
services, have themselves become chaff. Whatever 
is to be assigned to the fire, the judgment-fire (MaL 
iv. 1), hell-fire fMatt. xxv. 41), i9 chaff. Chaff was 
used for fuel.—The expression, unquenchable fire 
(see Isa. lxvi. 24), points beyond the figure to the 
reality, although it denotes, in the first place, the vio¬ 
lent, uncontrollable blaze of a straw fire. When the 
fiery judgment begins, it continues without interrup¬ 
tion, till the unquenchable fire of Gehenna is kindled. 

DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. The almost simultaneous appearance of two 
such personages as John and Jesus indicated that 
this was a unique period of extraordinary commotion 
in the history of the world. John the Baptist was 
the personal embodiment of the Old, Christ that of 
the New, Testament; and as John was the forerun¬ 
ner of Christ, it follows that the Old Testament was 
the forerunner of Christ in respect of the inward and 
spiritual obedience and righteousness which it de¬ 
manded. This spiritual legalism John represented, 
just as the Virgin was the representative of the pro- 

when they are clearly united in vf* «f, and by tbe copulative 
sod (not the disjunctive ff, aut). Moreover this prophecy 
was literally fulfilled on the day of Pentecost, when the Holy 
Spirit descended upon the disciples in tongues of fire, Acts 
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phetic hope and the evangelical aspirations of the 
Old Testament Hence, Mary brings the Lord to 
the people; John brings the people to the Lord. 
But both were merely the means for introducing the 
New Testament and the Lord: He Himself is the 
new and perfect revelation of the divine, theanthrop- 
ic, and redeeming life.—The contrast between John, 
the rigid preacher of repentance, and Jeans, the gen¬ 
tle preacher of the kingdom of heaven, had already 
been typified among the ancient prophets by the 
similar contrast between El\j&h and Elisha. Ely ah, 
for the most part, performed miracles of vengeance 
and judgment, pointing forward to the final catastro¬ 
phe, the fiery judgment, and the end of the world. 
Hdbce he was appropriately snatched from the world 
in a fiery chariot. On the other hand, Elisha per¬ 
formed, for the most part, miracles of mercy and de¬ 
liverance, thus preparing the way for the Messianic 
prophets. This contrast in the typical missions of 
Elijah and Elisha was itself an emblem, which had 
its entire fulfilment in the great contrast between 
Old and New Testament times, as exhibited in the 
twofold advent of the Baptist and of Christ 

2. The Old Testament contains the most varied 
references to the New, by its promises, its law, its 
types, and its prophecies. Its most striking refer¬ 
ence, however, is that with which it closed, present¬ 
ing as it did, in the person of the Baptist, the most 
faithful embodiment of the old dispensation. Thus 
the relation of thfe Baptist to Christ was that of the 
Old Testament itself to the Saviour. The grand mis¬ 
sion of John was the baptism unto repentance. Its 
elements and commencement existed in the Old Tes¬ 
tament; but the ordinance itself can only be under¬ 
stood if viewed as a new act of Divine revelation, a 
Divine mission, a prophetic creation. Its real im¬ 
port appears from the declaration that the whole 
people of Israel were utterly unclean. Once of old 
they walked over the dried bed of Jordan: now 
they must be immersed in the current of Jordan in 
their old state, in order to come out of it thoroughly 
renewed. But this declaration of the Baptist implied 
also the idea, that mere legal lustrations were incapa¬ 
ble of purifying the people,—a truth which was also 
conveyed to their minds by the solemnities of the 
great day of atonement (Lev. xvi.). Lastly, all this 
indicated that the baptism unto repentance was it¬ 
self only a symbol, being an outward expression of 
the fact, that legal institutions were incapable of de¬ 
livering the Jewish nation from sin. Accordingly, 
the baptism of John was at the same time a baptism 
onto repentance and in preparation for the coming 
of the Messiah, and its last and highest aim was to 
point the people to the person of the Messiah. 

8. That John appeared in the wilderness as a 
ppeaeher of repentance, and there administered his 
nte of purification, is another evidence of the great 
change which the views of Israel were about to un¬ 
dergo. According to Old Testament ideas, the camp 
would be considered clean, and the wilderness un¬ 
clean (Lev. xvi.). This, however, is now reversed; 
and Jerusalem must go forth to the wilderness, there 
to seek her purification. Typically, this contrast 
poi nts forward to Golgotha, to the accursed place 
without the city, and to the Church of Christ dis¬ 
owned and excommunicated by the synagogue. But 
it also points backward to the voice of him who cried 
in the wilderness. Isa. xl 3 (comp. John L 28). 
Again, the wilderness is a symbol of the nation it- 
or at least of the state of the Jews at the time. 
In that wilderness the prophet can find no path for 


the advent of the Lord. Hence a way has now to be 
prepared for Him by repentance; and this forms the 
burden of his message. Such was the grand mission 
of John: his work and commission was mainly, if 
not exclusively, to call to repentance. Besides the 
symbolic character attaching from its nature to a 
wilderness, the sojourn of John in the desert pointed 
to those deeper experiences, resulting from contem¬ 
plation, retirement, and constant prayer, which marked 
the spiritual development of genuine Judaism even 
at an earlier period (Moses, Elijah, John, Christ, the 
Anchorites). 

4. The expression, “ Repent ye,” is not equivalent 
with “ Bo penance * The original means, Change 
your minds, your mode of thinking and of viewing 
things,—not in order that the kingdom of heaven 
may come, but because it is coming or approaching 
(for .the kingdom of heaven is at hand). This 
change of mind could only spring from a sense of the 
free mercy of God in manifesting the kingdom of 
heaven, and from the revelation of Christ in His 
grace and truth. Nor can it ever be otherwise; for 
without repentance, change of mind, conversion, re¬ 
generation (John iii.), it is impossible to enter the 
kingdom of heaven. 

5. We have already indicated the peculiar mean¬ 
ing attaching to the expression, kingdom of God, as 
distinguished from the kingdom of heaven. The 
former is the general conception and includes the 
entire kingdom of God, in every sense and bearing. 
Thus the theocracy w&s the kingdom of God in its 
typical and Old Testament form; while the kingdom 
of Christ is the kingdom of heaven, or the kingdom 
of God in its reality, or the real theocracy. Viewed 
as a whole, the kingdom of God is the higher mani¬ 
festation of the universal supremacy and rule of God 
in nature and in history, and the preparation for the 
kingdom of glory (kingdom of power , kingdom of 
grace , kingdom of glory). In direct contrast to the 
kingdom of grace is that of darkness. It appears 
along with the kingdom of grace, and keeps pace 
with it; and, though appearing to conquer, ultimate¬ 
ly is always conquered. At last, when the kingdom 
of God shall have been perfected, it will also have 
reached its full and final development, and be ripe 
for the self-annihilation which awaits it. Then shall 
it also appear that all along it had been entirely sub¬ 
ject to the kingdom of omnipotence, and subservient 
to the advancement of the kingdom of glory. In 
New Testament times, the Christian Church and the 
Christian State may be regarded as the twofold man¬ 
ifestation of the kingdom of God; which, however, 
must not be confounded with the essence of the king¬ 
dom of God. Lastly, the kingdom of God is the 
kingdom of heaven, both in respect of its origin and 
its goal, its essence and its manifestation, its King 
and its people, its law and its citizenship—the royal 
dominion of God in the souls of believers, through 
Christ and his Holy Spirit 

6. We may view the asceticism and austerity of 
John under a twofold aspect. On the one hand, it 
marks him out os a perfect Nazarite. The institu¬ 
tion of Nazarites, with its various prohibitions, was 
from the first intended as something similar to, nay, 

* [“Do penance,” is the Roman Cathollo version, made 
at Rhelms, A. D. 15S2. It follows closely here, as elsewhere, 
the Latin Vulgate which renders the Greek peravouT*. 
Matt. iii. 2, etc. i PoenitenUam a gets. This difference or 
translation affects materially the whole conception of repent¬ 
ance. Luther translates: “ Thnt Buses;” hut there is a 
difference between Buses, repentance, and Bus*tiny, pen¬ 
ance.—V. &.] 
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as a higher completion of, the legal priesthood 
(Leben Jem, i. 68; apod. ZeildUer , ii. 803 and 898 *). 
Hence the circumstance, that both John and the 
Apostle James were Nazarites, may be regarded as 
forming an appropriate transition from the Old Tes¬ 
tament priesthood to that of the Spirit under the 
New Testament, just as the synagogue was a tran¬ 
sition from the temple to the church. In other 
words, the Nazarites were the connecting link be¬ 
tween the Old and New Testament priests, just as 
the synagogue was between the temple, the church, 
and the washing with water, between circum¬ 
cision and baptism, and the breaking of bread and 
the cup of thanksgiving, between the passover and 
the Lord’s Supper, ft was necessary that John 
should occupy the position of a Nazarite in order to 
ronounce sentence of impurity, not only upon the 
ewish people, but upon their priesthood. Nor was 
his profession merely symbolical, implying a symbol¬ 
ical renunciation of the world. H e actually renounced 
the pomp, the luxury, and the pursuits of his age and 
nation, and appeared before his cotemporaries free 
to utter his solemn denunciations against Pharisees 
and Sadducees, against the rulers of the synagogue 
and the rulers of the people. 

7. It is most important to note the contrast be¬ 
tween the grounds on which John was unwilling to 
baptize the Pharisees and Sadducees, and those on 
which he shrank from baptizing the Lord. In his 
judgment, the former did not come up to the law of 
the Old Testament, while Jesus went far beyond the 
Old Testament. The Pharisees were unfit for bap¬ 
tism ; baptism was unfit for the Lord Jesus, The 
rulers of his people appear in the presence of the 
Baptist as “ children,” or rather as a race degenerate, 
and alien to true Judaism; while before Christ the 
Baptist lowly bends as the humblest servant in pres¬ 
ence of the most glorious Lord. How different, then, 
the picture here presented of the spirit of the Old 
Testament from that drawn by some, who would 
identify the religion of the Old Covenant with Phari¬ 
saical Judaism 1 

8. The circumstance, that the Baptist is here in¬ 
troduced as denouncing sinners, Sufficiently accounts 
for the difference between his delineation of the ad¬ 
vent of Christ as the Judge, in the passage before us, 
and his description of Christ as the suffering Saviour 
in His address to His disciples, John i. Besides, 
throughout the Old Testament, and indeed through¬ 
out Scripture, judgment and salvation are closely 
connected; and it has been too much the practice 
of scholastic theologians to sever and disjoin these 
two ideas. Further, the picture presented to the 
mind of the Baptist was evidently that of the advent 
of Christ, in all its phases to its final manifestation, 
commencing with the first, and including the second 
appearance of the Saviour. The judgment of separa¬ 
tion, which was to be completed at His second ad¬ 
vent, commenced at the first. The “ fruits meet unto 
repentance,” which the Baptist required, were evi¬ 
dence of a genuine religious and moral renovation 
and regeneration, which implied the opposite of mere 
externalism and feigned repentance. 

9. The baptism of water , and the baptism of fire, 
—the one administered by John, the other by Christ; 
the one “bearing reference to the advent of the Mes¬ 
siah, the other, to the Messiah Himself, who had al¬ 
ready appeared; the one, unto repentance in the 
sense of renouncing and dying unto the world, the 

# [The original substitutes here a (— ) for a (,). 1 looked 
at the work quoted and rectified the reference.—P. S.] 


other, unto repentance in the sense of the death and 
resurrection of Christ; the one, with water, which 
can only purify externally (legally and symbolically), 
the other, with the Holy Ghost, whose fire purifies 
internally, and purges away all dross; the one, to a 
forgiveness of sins which as yet was only matter of 
hope, and was to be really obtained in the baptism 
of the Spirit; the other, as the seal of actual forgive¬ 
ness of sins. The baptism of John contained only 
the germ of a sacrament in the peace of hope which 
it conveyed, and the conditional assurance of a future 
baptism of the Spirit or reception into the kingdom 
of the Messiah; while Christ’s baptism of the Spirit 
finds its appropriate expression in the sacrament of 
Christian Baptism os the sign and seal of the inward 
baptism of the Spirit. It is indeed true that the 
baptism of the Saviour by John constitutes both the 
origin and the basis of Christian baptism; but it 
were to detract from the foil meaning of that sacra¬ 
ment to assimilate it with the baptism of John, in¬ 
stead of viewing the latter as gradually advancing 
from the baptism of disciples to the baptism of 
Christ Christian baptism, on the other hand, in the 
same proportion in which it degenerates in the church, 
relapses into the baptism of John, t. c., it approaches 
to the character of mere water-baptism. But what¬ 
ever way we regard it, this great difference remains, 
that while the disciples of John still waited for the 
formation of the Church, we behold it in all its 
beauty, and with all its blessings of forgiveness and 
of peace. In other words, in the one case, the full 
idea of baptism, in its objective import as a sacra¬ 
ment, is realized,—the only requirement being, that 
he who receives the ordinance receive it in spirit and 
in faith ; while, in the other, the objective aspect of 
baptism—or the Church—was still awanting. Hence 
the baptism of John might be repeated; not so Chris¬ 
tian baptism. The baptism of John was not com¬ 
plete : in it the full idea of the rite was not exhaust¬ 
ed ; * while we, who are baptized into the death of 
Christ, can fully enter into its meaning. 

10. The transcendent majesty of the Lord ap¬ 
pears, as He stands side by side with the Baptist, 
the greatest among them bora of women under the 
Old Covenant. But the greatness of John consisted 
mainly in his almost unexampled humility, which 
from the first led him to designate his work which 
shook Israel to its centre as merely preparatory, 
and to subordinate himself at once to Him who was 
far greater than he. 

11. The baptism of fire—in the sense of its puri¬ 
fying efficacy—had been already predicted by Mala- 
chi (iii. 8). Hence we conclude that the baptism of 
John must have conveyed at least some of the effects 
of this purifying fire. In another respect, also, there 
is a close connection between John and Malachi, as 
the denunciations of the Baptist were only a further 
development and application of the great truths pro¬ 
pounded by the prophet about the insufficiency of the 
old theocracy; and just as Malachi pointed to the 
Baptist, so the Baptist points to Christ Although 
the awakening produced by John, as every legal 
awakening, was not of a lasting character, its effects 
were permanent in the hearts of the elect, and more 

* [Dr. Lange: “Die Tav/e ties Johannes ging noch nlcht in 
die voile Tie/e; " —a play on words with reference to the ety¬ 
mology of 'Jatife from teu/en, tif/en, i. e., to plunge* into rite 
deep, to submerge. With tne same reference Dr. Lango 
calls Christian baptism “die absolute Vertiefuvg which is 
equivalent in meaning to the apostle's figure of burisl with 
Christ: “ Therefore we are buried with liiiu by bnpti*in 
into death," Horn. vL 4.— i\ S.] 
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especially among his own disciples. This was suffi¬ 
cient—the Lord found a soil ready and prepared. 

12. The most marvellous evidence of the spiritual 
power wielded by John was, that he induced the self- 
righteous and hypocritical professors of his age to 
submit to a baptism unto repentance, and that in 
such numbers, that it became a kind of agreeable 
fashion to go into the wilderness to be baptized 
(John v. 85). 

HOMILETKJAL AND PRACTICAL. 

John and Christ; or the Founder of the New 
Covenant accredited by the last prophet of the Old 
Covenant.—John a connecting link between Malacbi 
and Christ.—Old Testament prophecy pointing to 
Christ injthe Baptist—The baptism of John in its 
import, 1. as a token from God; 2. as concluding the 
Old Dispensation; 8. as a prophecy of the baptism of 
Christ—As the renunciation of the world initiated 
by the Baptist only reached its completion in the 
death of Christ on the cross, so the baptism of John 
in that of Christ.—Baptism implies a descent into 
the depths,* 1. of self-knowledge; 2. of repentance; 
3. of renunciation of the world; 4. of self-surrender 
to the grace of the Lord.—The call of the Old and 
New Testaments, Repent, for the kingdom of heaven 
« at hand: 1. The agreement between John and 
Christ in this call; 2. the difference in their meaning 
and application; 3. the call of John fully understood 
and completed in that of Christ—The eternal basis 
and fundamental idea of oil preaching—repentance 
and faith.—Baptism and preaching always go to¬ 
gether.—John the prototype of preachers of repent¬ 
ance, as the voice of one crying in the wilderness: 

1 The whole man, in all his saying and doing, a 
voice •, 2. only a voice; 8. a voice crying; 4. a voice 
sounding through the wilderness, and awakening it 
—Consistency of practice and teaching as giving 
point to our preaching—which is the voice of the 
Spirit in the world, Prepare ye Hie way of the Lord. 

1. How it sounds: a. It sounds from every direc¬ 
tion ; 6. in every place; e. at every hour; d. for every 
heart 2. What the voice requires: a. A way for 
the Lord ; b. to prepare the way for the Lord ; c. to 
prepare it in the wilderness.—The way of the Lord 
is prepared by making a plain path. 1. The heart 
which was lifted up must be abased by repentance. 

2. The heart that was abased must be lifted up by 
faith. 3. The heart which was wavering must have 
a straight path marked out by spiritual decision of 
life.—The outward renunciation of the world by the 
Baptist an emblem of that inward renunciation which 
every one has solemnly vowed in baptism.—Spiritual 
life is that state in which we freely renounce all 
things.—Wonderful effect upon the world of a be¬ 
lieving renunciation of the world.—When judgment 
is at hand, our safety lies in being ready to part with 
all things.—Times of awakening are times of bud¬ 
ding. 1. Their presence marks a spring-time from 
on high; 2. the blossoms must decay; 3. many blos¬ 
soms are empty and fruitless; but, 4. some lasting 
fruit also remains.—The baptism of John the last 
festive hour of the Old Covenant—Legal repentance 
must be followed up by evangelical repentance; t. e., 
sorrow for sin, caused by fear, must be followed by 
sorrow for sin, caused by love.—Genuine confession 
of sin marking spiritual decision and action.—Genu¬ 
ine confession of sin the foundation of every con¬ 
fession of faith.—Christ submitted UP the baptism of 

* [ w D1e Taufe geht mit tins in die Tiqfe.* —Comp, the 
p*M*ainf note.—P. t.J 


John, although even Pharisees and Sadducees had 
received the rite.—The Pharisees and the Sadducees 
applying for baptism, or professing penitence. 1. 
Both parties were equally hypocritical. 2. They 
differed in the peculiar form of their hypocrisy. 8. 
They were equally overwhelmed by the judgment 
which descends on all hypocrites.—The self-right¬ 
eousness of religious formalism always produces & 
generation of vipers hypocritically conforming to its 
demands: 1. A low and unimpressiblc generation; 

2. a cunning; 3. a malicious and dangerous, genera* 
tion.—The genuineness of our repentance must be 
proved by good fruits.—Our spiritual state must be 
brought to the test of everyday duty, or, Christian 
virtue must imply and perfect natural virtue.— 
There are in every age those who appeal to their 
descent from Abraham. Such appeal has, 1. always 
the same meaning; is, 2. different in different ages ; 
and yet, 3. in every age equally vain and pernicious. 

—“ God is able from these stones to r^ise up children 
to Abraham ;” or, the creative power of free grace: 

1. It can create children of Abraham from the stones 
of the wilderness (the hard hearts of the heathen), 

—for a stone has manifestly no life. 2. Such a 
change may be expected rather than in those who 
hypocritically profess to be Abraham’s children; for 
empty profession simulates life.—The Lord as Judge, ' 
under the figure of a husbandman: 1. among His 
trees ; 2. on His threshing-floor.—“ The axe is laid 

to the root of the trees 1. Its meaning: judgment 
has already commenced ; there is no time to be lost. 

2. Its application: be changed into good trees; 
bring forth fruits of righteousness; there is still 
time for it.—The majesty of Christ, as manifest in 
the contrast between John and Christ.—The baptism 
of water and the baptism of the Spirit; the baptism 
of the Spirit and the baptism of fire.—The baptism 
of the Spirit is itself a baptism of fire.—The grand 
final harvest in liistory ; *or, judgment and salvation. 

1. The fan on the threshing-floor; or, the word of 
God separating the two classes. 2. The gathering 
of the wheat into the kingdom of love; or, the com¬ 
plete salvation of God’s people. 3. The chaff in un¬ 
quenchable fire; or, the judgment of hypocrites.— 

The burning chaff, or the judgment: 1. As consuming 
all those outward forms, whether secular or spiritual, 
which had served as the vehicle of life; 2. os fiery 
torments of mere professors of religion, who sought 
for life in those forms alone,—a. throughout the 
course of history,— b. at the end of the world.—All 
empty profession as continually self-destroying and 
self-consuming—a hell: 1. an emblem of hell; 2. 
that which really constitutes hell; 3. the final object 
of hell.—The judgment of the world is at the same 
time the completion of the kingdom of God and of 
His children. 

Starke: —The sum and substance of all Divine 
teaching is, repentance and faith.—He that would 
enter into the kingdom of heaven must, with heart 
and soul, forsake the kingdom of the world.—Wher¬ 
ever Christ goes with His Gospel, He finds nothing 
but a wilderness.—The law must rouse the conscience 
and open the door for the Gospel.—Teachers of re¬ 
ligion must neither be flatterers, nor self-seekers, 
nor servants of men.—A Christian is satisfied with 
such provision as he can get. Let a minister be con¬ 
tent even though he be placed in a wilderness.— 
Worldly men tremble, indeed, in view of judgment 
and of wrath; but although they dissemble and 
humble themselves, they are not sincere in Christ— 

It is quite possible to combine u holy zeal with 
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genuine lore.—Preachers should be acquainted with 
the prejudices of men.— We beoome Christians, 
not by birth, bat by regeneration.— ^Outward 
communion with the Church will only ensure heavier 
judgment to those who enjoy it without becoming 
true believers.—The less merit a minister claims for 
himself in the work of his Master, the more success¬ 
ful will he be.—Holiness and humility advance at 
equal pace.—A preacher must know both how to 
allure and how to arouse his hearers. 

Oerlack :—The tree which is unfit for bearing 
good fruit is fit at lost for firewood. The man who 
will not be a monument of saving grace shall show 
forth the justice and holiness of God. 

Heubner :—To beoome a preacher in the wilder¬ 


ness, requires moral heroism.—The doors of the 
heart must be thrown wide open if the King of glory 
is to enter in.—The confession of sinners (of Bins) is 
of incalculable value.—“Generation or vipers:” 
there is frequently much of the serpent about the 
human heart, both in its malice and inclination to¬ 
wards falsehood and deception.—The plainness and 
unsparing severity of John is far preferable to weak 
gentleness ; the former rouses and excites just appre¬ 
hension, while the latter lulls asleep and causes false 
security.—The false confidence of the Jews and their 
ancestors a warning to all.—National pride.—Only 
that which is good and pure can be admitted into 
the kingdom of Christ: all that is impure will be 
cast out. 


B. Chapter III. 18—17. 


(Second Pericope on Sunday after the Feast of Circumcision or Hew Year.) 

OoKTwrra—lie who baptizes with the Spirit, and with Are, humbles Himself to submit to the baptism of water, adminis¬ 
tered to a slDftal cominunity. From this communion with sinners the Father exalts Him Into oommunion with th« 
blessed Trinity. The Baptist points Him out to the people as the Messiah promised to the fathers. 


13 Then cometh Jesus from Galilee to [the] Jordan unto John, to be baptized of [byl 

14 him. ‘But John forbade him, saying, 1 have need to be baptized of [by] thee, and 

15 comest thou to.me? And Jesus answering said unto him, Suffer it to be so 1 now: for 

16 thus it becoraeth us to fulfil all righteousness. Then he suffered him. And Jesus, 
when he was baptized, went up straightway out of [from] the water: and, lo, the 
heavens were opened unto him, and he saw the Spirit of God descending like a dove, 

17 and lighting Jcoming] upon him: And, lo, a voice from heaven, saying, This is my 
beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased. 

* Vcr. 15.—(The words to be so,are unnecessary. Safer it now , is sufficient for &<pes &prt. —P. B.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Ver. 13. Then —In contrast with the 

baptism of the Pharisees and Sadducees, we have 
here the baptism of Jesus. At that time Jesus came 
from Galilee to Jordan, to be baptized of him. 
Meyer suggests the following as the object of Christ's 
baptism (p. 911:—“Jesus did not come to be bap¬ 
tized from a feeling of personal sinfulness (Bruno 
Bauer, comp. Strauss); nor because, according to 
the Levitical law, His personal connection with an 
impure people rendered Him impure (Lange); nor 
for the purpose of showing that there was no incom¬ 
patibility between His irapf a<rdtv*ias and life in the 
Spirit (Hoffmann, Weissagung und ErfuUung , vol. ii. 
82); nor because baptism implied a declaration of 
being subject to the penalty of death (Ebrard); nor 
in order to elicit the Divine declaration that lie was 
the Messiah (Paulus); nor to confirm the faith of His 
followers, inasmuch as baptism was a symbol of the 
regeneration of His disciples (Ammon, L. J. vol i. 
268); nor to sanction the baptism of John by His 
example (Kuinoel, Kern); nor to indicate His obliga¬ 
tion to obey the law (Ilofftnann, Krabbe, Osiander); 
nor, lastly, because, before the descent of the Spirit, 
He acted like any other ordinary Israelite (Hess, 
Kuhn, comp. Olshausen). The true explanation of 
this act, as furnished in ver. 15, is, that, as the 
Messiah, He felt that, according to the Divine will, 
He had to submit to the baptism of His forerunner 
In order to receive the Divine declaration of His 
Messianic dignity (vers. 16, 17). It was not in bap¬ 
tism that He first became conscious of His dignity as 


l the Messiah, as if by that act He had been inwardly 
j transformed into the Messiah; the expression, 
j Trptvov ior\v rifiiv (ver. 15), implies that He was con¬ 
scious of being the Messiah, and of the relation m 
which, as such, John stood towards Him.”—We 
thankfully admit the value of the comprehensive 
summary furnished by Meyer of the various views 
propounded on the subject of Christ’s baptism. But 
his own explanation does not make it any clearer, 
either on what grounds Jesus submitted to a baptism 
unto repentance , or in what sense wc are to under¬ 
stand the words of the Saviour, “ Thus it becomes us 
to fulfil all righteousness ,"—an expression which 
must evidently refer to Old Testament righteous¬ 
ness. With this remark we return to our own ex¬ 
planation. In strict application of the law of Moses 
as expounded by Qaggai (ii. 14), John had pronoun¬ 
ced the whole people of Israel impure. Jesus Him¬ 
self although sinless and holy, was included in this 
general declaration; His connection with His people 
rendering Him levitically unclean. This implied 
that, from His connection with the people, He must 
needs suffer, or that He, being innocent, must suffer 
for the people. And thus he fulfilled all righteous¬ 
ness. Meyer is, of course, right in suggesting, that 
when the Saviour thus freely yet obediently subtnit- 
ted Himself to the judgment resting upon His people^ 
He was preparing for His own glory, and hence, 
also, for “ the declaration of His Messianic dignity.™ 
But this formed the second or lost element in the 
baptism of Christ, not its basis or fundamental idea. 
It is scarcely necessary to add, that our explanation 
includes that of Ebrard; only that, in our view, the 
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Idea of consecration unto death was not yet fully ex¬ 
pressed in the baptism of John, which only implied 
sufferings similar to death. 

Yer. 14. Bat John forbade Him [sought to 
hinder him],—According to Strauss and de Wette, 
this passage is inconsistent with the' statement in 
John i. 23, u I knew Him not. 11 But this passage 
refers only to the prophetic or divine certitude of the 
Baptist concerning the Messiahship of Jesus. Such 
certitude could neither be the result of what his 
mother Elisabeth would tell him, nor of his previous 
acquaintanceship .with Jesus: it could only be ob¬ 
tained by a distinct sign from on high. Still he was 
sufficiently impressed with the religious and moral ex¬ 
altation of Jesus to feel that He required not baptism 
at His hands (Hoffinann). Add to this the wonderful 
impression produced by the personal appearance of 
the Lord, and by the increasing conviction of John 
that what his parents had formerly told him would 
now prove to be true. Accordingly, he felt as the less 
in presence of the greater—as a sinner in presence of 
the Holy One. The obvious inference from the bap- 
fisffi which He administered, and to which Jesus 
was about to submit, seemed so strange to the Bap¬ 
tist, that he shrunk from it. Hence the expression 
he forbade Him, Si*Ku>\vtv —the composite being 
stronger than the simple verb. Jesus removed these 
objections by simply referring to the requirements 
of righteousness; by which our Lord must have 
meant the Levitical consequences of John's prophetic 
mission, and not that John would see what miracu¬ 
lous sign should accompany the rite. The great 
object was simple obedience. How to own and 
glorify the obedience of His dear Son, God reserved 
to Himself. Any confession of sin was, of course, 
out of the question : there was only a profession on 
the part of Jesus, inai as an Israelite He became 
subject to the law, and that He was connected with 
humanity by the ties of blood, of history, of suffer¬ 
ing, and of love. The apocryphal Prcedicatio Pauli 
(see Credner, Beiirdge i. p. 860) first set forth the 
false notion that Jesus made a confession of sin; 
while in the Evang. sec. Hebr. (ste Hieronymus, 
Contr. Pd. iii. 2), Jesus replies to the solicitations 
of His mother and brethren to be baptized along 
with them : 44 Quid peccavi, ut vadam et baptizer at 
eof nisi forte hoc ipsum quod dixi, ignorantia est 
On the discussion between John and Jesus in the 
Evang. sec. Hebr., see Meyer, p. 92. 

Yer. 15. Thus it becomes ns.—The baptism of 
Jesns was a duty, not only on the part of the Lord, 
bat also on the part of the Baptist. 

Yer. 16. Went up straightway.—A special 
meaning attaches to the word c it 0 it s , as if He had 
flown upwards from out of the water. This miracu¬ 
lous ascent from the deep was connected with the 
equally miraculous descent of the Spirit of God 
from on high. 

Lo, the heavens were opened unto Him $ 
kwetf *•—The contradictory [rationalistic].ex¬ 

planations of Paulus, who speaks of a clearing up of 
the sky, and of Kuinoel and Ammon, who speak of 
a thunder-storm, may neutralize each other. Meyer 
main ruing that it must not be considered as a poetic 
description of what took place, but that the heavens 
were literally opened, and the Holy Spirit descend¬ 
ed through this opening. It is difficult to under¬ 
stand the exact meaning of Meyer, as this view im¬ 
plies that the event itself was mythical, and hence 
also poetical. In another place (Leben Jem, it 1, p. 
183), we have ventured to suggest that even the 


outward phenomena attending this great jevent were 
unique, tne stars making their appearance on the 
occasion. In this way it would seem to bear analo¬ 
gy with the darkening of the sun at midday during 
the crucifixion, even as Christ's baptism was analo¬ 
gous, and formed a prelude to, His final sufferings. 
But there was also undoubtedly a vision, in which, 
although mainly designed for the Saviour, the Bap¬ 
tist had also a part (comp. John xii. 26; Acts ix. 

7; xxii. 9). For the Baptist must evidently have 
heard the voice by which Jesus was designated as 
the 44 beloved Son. 11 Although the word ttit refers 
primarily to Jesus Himself, we conclude that John 
also participated in the vision,—1. from his having 
heard the voice ; 2. from the account given by Luke 
and by John. Thus, while the vision was primarily 
designed for Christ, it must have been beheld by 
both. 

Like a dove (Luke: atufiariK^ «flf*< 
veptarepay ).—The expression cannot be meant as 

symbolical simply of the manner in which the Spirit 
descended— rapid (Fritzsehc), quiet (Neander), pure 
(Uisnausenj, creative {haumgarten-Crusius). Meyer 
very appropriately calls attention to the parallel 
passage in Luke; nor must we lose sight of the 
import of the jterm «7 5 *. The Gospel of the Hebrews, 
as quoted by Epiph. xxx. 13, correctly interprets the 
phrase as implying that he saw the Holy Spirit of 
God descending in the form (or rather in the vision¬ 
ary form, situ) of a dove. It was not a real dove; I 
but, to his vision, it appeared as the form of a dove 
descending. A symbol this of perfect gentleness, 
purity, fulness of life, and of the power of communi¬ 
cating it 

Ver. 17. And lo a voice. —Comp. Luke v. 12; 
xix. 20; Acts viii. 27; Rev. iv. 1; vi. 2; vii. 9. 
Along with the Holy Spirit, the Father and the Son 
also now manifest themselves. The term Son is 
applied to the Messiah (Ps. ii. 7; Isa. xlii. 1), not 
merely in reference to His official character, but 
more especially to His Divine nature. There isjevi- \ 
dently a n allusion here to the miraculous origin of / 
I'hrisPby the Holy Ghost (Matt. i. 20 ; Luke i. 35). 
The expression, 6 ay citt)t 6s, is neither equivalent 
to our 44 most beloved 11 (in the superlative degree), 
nor to 44 only one 11 but means 44 only beloved 11 or 
beloved in a unique sense .—'Ey $ « v5<$ ktj <r a, In 
whom I am well pleased. —The verb is put in 
the Aorist to denote the eternal act of loving con¬ 
templation with which the Father regards the Son. 
There is a rhythmical connection between this 
event, the testimony to the Son heard in the tem¬ 
ple, and, lastly, the voice from heaven heard on 
the Mount of Transfiguration. Nor must we omit 
noticing the peculiar demonstrative form of the ex¬ 
pression, in Matthew, 44 This is My beloved Son,” 
not, 44 Thou art My Son implying, 1. that this 
voice was specially designed os a revelation to John; 

2. that it was granted to him for the purpose of his 
mission, which was to introduce Jesus as the Mes¬ 
siah to the people. In the Gospels of Mark and 
Luke, there is a more particular reference to Jesus 
Himself as the source and spring of the vision, 

44 Thou art My beloved Son /” while John lays spe- 
cial stress upon the part which the Baptist sustained 
in the vision. 

Geksbal Not *a off tub Whole Sacnoff.—The ob¬ 
jections raised by modern criticism against die MstorU 
cal character of this narrative foil to the ground the mo¬ 
ment wo acknowledge the supernatural element In tbe 
life of our Saviour. We cannot even admit with Meyer, 
that there is a real difference between the account as given 
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by John and the other Evangelists; far less can we agree 
with him in reducing the fact in the caee to the vision of a 
dove. The fact, that this was a vision, does Dot exclude the 
objective reality of this miraculous event; on the contrary, 
it is in perfect accordance with it. The question, whether 
before that time the dove wns regarded as a symbol of the 
Holy Spirit, is one of considerable interest. Among the Sy¬ 
rians, the dove waa held sacred, os the symbol of the fructi¬ 
fying power of nature (Creuzer, Symbolik^ 1L 80). This 
throws fresh light upon the expression in Gen. I. 2, that 
“ the Spirit of God moved upon the free of the waters: ” 
the Talmud has It, that He moved over it like a dove. But 
the symbol is not farther carried out in the Old Testament, 
thougli there is much significance in the dove of Noah's ark, 
.and the dove in the Song of Solomon. Our Lord also alludes 
to it in Matt. x. 16. Taking a general survey of these em¬ 
blems, we gather the impression, that the symbol of a dove 
referred more particularly to the Church , as indeed the Holy 
Spirit manifests Himself, and, so to si»eak, assumes shapo in 
the Church. On the Talmudlcal ana rabbinical interpreta¬ 
tions of this s>mbol, comp. Meyer, p. 98. 

According to Strauss, the statement of the Evangelist, 
that “ Christ was oonceived by the power of the Holy 
Ghost/Njannot be reconciled with the narrative in tho text, 
that at His baptism He was baptized with the Holy Ghost. 
Critics of his school have attempted to oonneot tbis baptism 
with the Holy Ghost, with the view of some of the Gnostics 
(Cerinthus, BoslUdes, Valentinus, etc.), that the man Jesus 
received at His baptism the heavenly Logos. But all these 
assertions ignore the troth of the human development of 
our Lord. At His birth. He was filled and actuated by the 
Holy Spirit, so fur as hie talent and disposition tea « con¬ 
cerned. This implied His perfect sinlessness. But at His 
baptism, He attained the fall conedousness of Hie nature 
and min*Ion as the God-Man and Saviour. From that 
moment He became the organ of the Holy Spirit, not mere¬ 
ly so far as He was personally concerned, but also as fully 
realizing Ills mediatorial character and work, and its relation 
to the salvation of mankind. He now received the Holy 
Ghost in His capacity as founder of the spiritual community 
about to be instituted. But this fulness of the Spirit re¬ 
mained still concealed under the form nf a servant, and in 
the lowliness of His walk and work. It was only after the 
work had been finished and accented, that the Spirit was 
poured out In all Ills fulness upon Ills belloviug people; and 
the dove, which had erst descended into Ilia heart, now 
issued forth to move and to brood over the waters of the 
nations of tho earth. 

In tho passive baptism of Jesus (that by John), we have 
tho first glimmer of a distinct revelation of tho mystery of 
the Holy Trinity. It brightens into fall glory at the active 
baptism of Jesus, or the institution of Holy Baptism in 
Matt xxviil., which is in the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost—The connection between the 
two events is manifest. , 

DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. Jesus comoth from Galilee to the lower Jordan 
unto John, to be baptized of him. From this we draw 
the following inferences: 1. The influence of the bap¬ 
tism of John had extended over the whole people of 
Israel. 2. Jesus came under the direct and irresistible 
impulse of the Holy Spirit. This was His first act after 
attaining manhood, since the time when, at twelve 
years of age, He manifested Himself in the temple, 
and again retired to the obscurity of Nazareth. Yet 
this act, so enigmatic to many of our modern theolo¬ 
gians, was performed without any doubt or hesitation 
on the part of our Lord. The Divine call had reached 
Him, that He, the Holy One, should, according to the 
demands of the law, submit to the judgment of sin¬ 
ners. And this constituted, so to speak, the conse¬ 
cration for His work, to which He submitted, in an¬ 
ticipation both of the sufferings and the glory which 
were to come. 

2. John was surprised when he saw Jesus coming 
to be baptized. The Baptist, no doubt, knew the 
prophecies which his parents had uttered concerning 
Jesus; probably, he was even personally acquainted 
with Him. Add to this the impression produced by 
the appearance of Jesus Himself. But all this was 
not sufficient to warrant him in presenting Jesus as 
the Messiah to the people; He had yet to await & dis¬ 
tinct revelation to that effect But it was more than 


sufficient to make him feel that baptism for purifica¬ 
tion was entirely inapplicable to the Lord, viewing 
Him in His personal character and dignity. Hence 
he could not but shrink, for the moment, from the 
tremendous consequences of his baptism; all the 
more, that in the presence of Jesus he felt more deep¬ 
ly than ever his own unworthiness and sinfulness: 
hence his refusal and his confession : “ I have need 
to be baptized of Thee.” But Jesus judged other 
wise. The inference from the baptism of John was 
none other than that from the law itself, which ogam 
only reflected the sacred and solemn object of His 
incarnation and life. There is a historical connection 
between the Holy One and His sinful brethren; there¬ 
fore must he suffer with and for them. Thus the 
baptism of John was not only applicable to Jesus, but 
attained its real meaning and object only by the bap¬ 
tism of Jesus. Thus it became the symbol of His ooa- 
sccration unto death, for the salvation of the world. 
Hence the exclamation of John, after the baptism of 
Jesus, “ jB ehold the Lamb of God / ” 

It seems as if, in this controversy between Jesui 
and John, the Old and the New Testament had, for 
the time being, changed sides. John appears almost 
the representative of the liberty of the New, Christ 
that of the legal rigor of the Old Testament. 44 Thus 
the rods of Old Testament and of New Testament 
righteousness are here joined into a cross (Lebcn Jetu, 
ii. 1, p. 177). But the connection and unity between 
the two dispensations appears in this intertwining 
of its ultimate links.—Jesus conquers in this contest 
More than ever before does the Baptist now humble 
himself, under a sense of the deep responsibility of 
his office. The Lord also humbles Himself under the 
law, to which he now formally becomes obedient unto 
death, even the death of the cross (PhiL ii.). 

8. This is the only instance in which there is 
neither confession of sin on the part of Him who is 
baptized, nor reproof and exhortation on the part of 
the Baptist The baptismal address comes from hea¬ 
ven itself; but the blessings of the baptism descend 
upon all mankind. Heaven once again opened at the 
baptism of Jesus—primarily for Him, and, through 
Him, for all mankind. The blessing which flowed 
from this baptism—the prophetic import of which 
attained its fulfilment in the death on the cross—ap¬ 
peared at the close of Christ’s mission on earth, in 
the institution of holy baptism for His people, with 
the gracious blessing of the Trinity—Father, San, 
and Holy Ghost—attaching to it For this purpose 
did the Father reveal Himself on this occasion ; for 
this purpose did Jesus obtain without measure the 
anointing of the Spirit; for this purpose did He as 
the Son throw open the portals of heaven, and offer 
himself by the Holy Ghost to the Father, for the sal¬ 
vation of the world. 

4. The germs of the doctrine of the Trinity which 
occur in the Old Testament, are taken up in the com¬ 
mencement of the Gospel history, where the miracu¬ 
lous conception of Jesus through the Holy Ghost is 
announced (Matt. i.; Luke i.). This mystery is more 
clearly brought out in the narrative of Christ’s bap¬ 
tism, and is more fully developed in the progress of 
the Gospel history. This shows that what is called the 
Trinity of revelation depends on the Trinity of essence. 
For the relation between the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Spirit, as here revealed, is preeminently that of 
nature or essence (ontological); while afterwards, in 
Matt, xxviii. 19, it appears more especially as a rela¬ 
tion of manifestation or of revelation. 

6. The glorification of Jesus by the voice from 
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heaven, heard at his baptism, maj be regarded as the 
second stage in the miraculous events attending His 
life, by which he was gradually and increasingly man¬ 
ifested as the absolute Wonder, and hence os the 
Wonderful or Wonder-worker. The first of these 
heavenly attestations was His miraculous birth, and 
with it the star and the angels' hymn. Then fol¬ 
lowed the manifestation of Jesus at His baptism, 
when, instead of the voice of angels, that from hea¬ 
ven is heard, and which, from its utterance, we re¬ 
cognize as the voice of the Father. Instead of the 
star standing over Bethlehem, we have now the vis¬ 
ion of a dove descending upon the Lord. This glo¬ 
rious manifestation becomes still brighter at the trans¬ 
figuration of Jesus on the Mount Here also the 
voice of the Father descends in the cloud upon the 
Mount—it is heard close by; while the fulness of the 
Spirit resting on Jesus shines forth in His personal 
appearance, as He stands transfigured before His 
disciples. Once more is the same voice heard: this 
time in the Temple, and in the midst of His people; 
and although it only conveys to Him personally the 
assurance mat the name of the Father shall be glori¬ 
fied in Him, it appears to his followers to be the 
voice of an angel, to the people—the sound of thunder. 
This is the third occasion on which the voice from 
neaven is heard. Lastly, on the Mount of Olives He 
is carried upward to the Father in a cloud of glory, 
and by the power of the Spirit The various stages 
of this direct attestation from heaven may thus be 
marked:—1. The miraculous origin of Christ from 
heaven; 2. the consecration, among His chosen ones, 
for His appearance in the form of a servant upon 
earth; 3. Hie prelude of the transformation of His 
earthly appearance as a servant, celebrated among 
His disciples; 4. the some as celebrated among the 
people; 5. the resurrection-glory, and the final trans¬ 
figuration. 

HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

The mighty impulse of the Spirit leading Christ 
to Jordan. This appears from the circumstance, 1. 
that He came from a great distance; 2. that He came 
alone; 3. that He came fully decided on the course 
before Him.—Christ resolved on submitting to bap¬ 
tism.—Jesus does not shrink from the same baptis¬ 
mal bath which the w generation of vipers " had re¬ 
ceived.—The various humiliations to which Jesus 
submitted during His youthful course: 1. from Beth¬ 
lehem to Egypt; 2. from the temple to Nazareth ; 
8. from His sacred retirement to the baptism of sin¬ 
ners.—flow the Lord owned the Divine institution 
of baptism.—How He honored the sacred office.— 
The twofold difficulty of John's work: 1. He was 
obliged to baptize the Pharisees and Sadducees; 2. 
he had to baptize the Lord.—John himself required 
the grace of the Lord.—How the Baptist confessed 
that he stood in need of the baptism of Jesus.—How 
tiie holy office entrusted to ministers must tend to 
humble those who are in earnest, but how it also 
elevates them.—The greatness of John as appearing 
most fully in his humility.—He who was baptized 
greater than he who baptized .— u Suffer it to be so 
now.” The infinite import of the word now: 1. A 
summing np of eternity in time, and of time in “ to- 
day,” and of “ to-day ” in the moment which claims 
our decision; 2. an enigma propounded by the past 
and solved by the future; 8. an altar on which our 
obedience i a claimed, and a blessing promised ; 4. a 
pawing phase of earth, which may be transformed 


into a revelation of heaven.—“ Suffer it to be so now : 

1. Suffer it at last to be so; 2. suffer it quickly to 
be so; 3. suffer it to be so for a moment; 4. suffer 
it to be so once for all .—The baptism of Jesus the 
fulfilment of all righteousness, 1. so far as the mis¬ 
sion of John was concerned; 2. so far as the de¬ 
mands of the law were concerned ; 8. so far as the 
dealings of God with men, according to the funda¬ 
mental principles of His administration, were con¬ 
cerned.—Import of the fact that the Holy One sub¬ 
mitted to the baptism of sinners: 1. Sinners must be 
immersed in the waters of judgment 2. The Sinless 
One is immersed along with them, in order to give 
them courage for the judgment 8. He must be im¬ 
mersed for them to change that judgment, so far as 
they are concerned, into salvation.—The glory of the 
Lord in this great act of His humiliation.—The man¬ 
ifestation of the Messiah.—The manifestation of the 
Messiah in the glorious light of the Trinity.— M Ovtt 
of the water ,” a watchword of life. 1. The earth out 
of water; 2. Noah and his race out of the water; 3. 
Moses and his people out of the water; 4. Christ and 
His Church out of the water.—Heaven opened on the 
occasion of baptism. 1. Heaven is opened, a. for all 
the blessings which come down from above; b. for 
all the prayers which ascend from below. 2. It is 
opened over him who is baptized: a. over the Lord 
Himself; b. over all who are baptized in His name. 
—Heaven opened: the heart of the Father opened. 
— u The Spirit of Ood descending like a dove:” 1. 
In His purity like a dove; hence He finds at first 
only one resting-place—the head and heart of Jesus. 

2. In His genueneet like a dove; hence addressing 
Himself to man. 8. In His harmUemeee like the dove; 
hence conquering the wicked one. 4. In His love as 
the dove; hence imparting life to the Church.—The 
voice from heaven in the manifestation of Christ, and 
its echo in the justification of the sinner.—How the 
three tokens accompanying the baptism of Christ are 
spiritually repeated in every baptism. 1. Heaven is 
opened to the child which is-now placed by the side 
of the Son. 2. The dovelike mind of the Holy Spjrit 
is imparted by the Son to the child. 8. In the testi¬ 
mony to the Son the child hears the testimony of 
sonship, and of the Father’s good pleasure.—The 
baptism of Jesus as the sealing of His name.—The 
baptism of Jesus the manifestation of His humiliation 
and exaltation: 1. As His first actual and personal 
humiliation and exaltation; 2. as throwing light upon 
the humiliation and exaltation of His childhood ; 8. 
as the token of His future humiliation and exaltation; 
4. as the act deciding the future humiliation and ex¬ 
altation of His whole life.—Jesus undertaking His 
work in full consciousness of what awaited Him, and 
being attested by the Father and the Holy Ghost.— 
The blessedness springing from certitude of the Di¬ 
vine call. 

Starke :—God has in His wisdom fixed for every 
one of us the proper time when we are to come forth.— 
However highly placed a man may be, be should pay 
all becoming reverence to the Divine institution of 
the word and sacraments.—Humility a precious gem. 
—Christ has consecrated the washing of regenera¬ 
tion.—Let us be careful to know what “ becometh 
us” at every time.—Heaven, which was closed by 
the first Adam, is opened again over the second.— 
To us also has heaven again been opened by Christ, 
the Lord from heaven. 

Goesner :—As soon as the sinner opens his heart 
to God in repentance, God opens the hAvens and 
owns him as His child. 
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FIFTH SECTION. 

JESUS RENOUNCING THE WORLD, AND COMMENCING HIS CONQUEST OP IT. WHILE PRB 
PARING FOR THE PUBLIC DISCHARGE OF HIS OFFICE, HE HAS TO ENCOUNTER THI 
THREEFOLD TEMPTATION OF SATAN, CORRESPONDING TO THE THREEFOLD FORE 
IN WHICH A WORLDLY-MINDED PEOPLE HAVE SHAPED TO THEMSELVES THEM' 
HOPES OF THE MESSIAH. THUS JESUS IS CONSTRAINED TO CONCEAL HIS DIGNITY 
FROM THE PEOPLE, AND TO COMMENCE HIS WORK IN THE DESPISED DISTRICT OF 
GALILEE. BUT GOD GLORIFIES HIM IN THE HOMAGE PAID TO HIM BY HIS DIS¬ 
CIPLES AND THE PEOPLE. 


Ohaptxb IV. (Mark i. 12-20; Luke iv. 1-18; v. 1-11; John i. 19-28; iv. 43-46). 

Oowtzhts The threefold temptation of Christ by Satan through the secular notions of the Jews concerning the Me«Uh, 
and Bis threefold victory over the Tempter. 


A. Chapter IV. 1-11. 


fThe Gospel for Invocavit, or First Sunday in Lent) 

1 Then was Jesus led up of [by] 1 the Spirit into the wilderness, to be tempted of 

2 [by] 1 the devil. And when he had fasted forty days and forty nights, he was after- 

3 ward a hungered.* And when the tempter came to him, he said, If thou be the Son 

4 of God, command that these stones be made bread. But he answered and said, It is 
written, Man shall not live by bread alone, but by every word that proceedeth out of 

5 the mouth of God. Then the devil taketh him up into the holy city, and setteth him 

6 on a [the]* pinnacle of the temple, And saith unto him, If thou be the Son of God, 
cast thyself down r for it is written, he shall give his angels charge concerning thee: 
and in their hands they Bhall bear thee up, lest at any time 4 thou dash thy foot against 

7 a stone. Jesus said unto him, It is written again, 5 Thou shalt not tempt the Lord thy 

8 God. Again, the devil taketh him up into an exceeding high mountain, and Bheweth 

9 him all the kingdoms of the world, and the glory of them; And saith unto him, All 

10 these things will I give thee, if thou wilt fall down and worship me. Then saith Je¬ 
sus unto him, Get thee hence, Satan: for it is written, Thou shalt worship the Lord thy 

11 God, and him only shalt thou serve. Then the devil leaveth him, and, behold, angels 
came ana ministered unto him. 


> Ver. 1 .—[By la more expressive of as distinct from te.] 

• Ver. 2.—[Brit ed.: an hungered. Better In modern and usual English: Ke afterward hungered, or was hungry.] 

• Ver. 5.—[Gr. rb urspuytov. See Com.] 4 Ver. 6.—[Lest haply , p.4prort.] 

• Ver. 7.— [Again it is w., t«£\iv yiypawrcu.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

On the Literature of the Ilistory of the Temptation, 
comp. Dans, p. 993, and Supplement , p. 109; Winer, i. 650, 
Supplement , n. 79; Uase, Leben Jeeu, $55. On the history 
itself comp. UUmann on the Sinlesenees of Jeeue; Alex. 
Schwelzer, Ueber die Dignitdt des Jteligionsstifters, in the 
44 TheoL Stud. u. Kritiken ,” vii. 604. For other works, 
comp. Meyer’s 44 Commentary,” p. 100. See also especially 
Kdnemann, Ueber die Yer*uchung*ge*ch.ichte in u liudel- 
bach’s Zeitechrift " for 1S50; and Laufs in the u Stud. u. 
Kritiken" for 1858. p. 855. 

We have no right, with Ewald and Meyer, to infer from 
the mysterious character of the history before us, and from 
the detailed and circumstantial manner in which It is relat¬ 
ed, that the account given by Matthew (and by Luke) is a 
later enibell sbment of the more simple and older tradition 
recorded in the Gospel by Mark. Evidently, Mark tar¬ 
nishes only a general summary of the event, which requires 
to be supplemented by the details tarnished by Matthew 
and Luke. 

Ver. H Then was Jesus. — T 6 r «, t,«., after the 
Spirit had descended upon Him. The first operation 


of the Holy Spirit^ when the Lord had attained to 
the full consciousness of His character as the God- 
Man, and of His work as the Redeemer, was, not to 
lead Him into that world which Ho was to save, hot 
to drive Him out of it into the wilderness. No doubt 
the primary obiect of this was to afford an opportu¬ 
nity for blessed, rest and joy, in the consciousness of 
His character and mission. But, secondly, the Sa¬ 
viour had now to consider the difficult question, how 
to reveal Himself to His people, without conforming 
to their spurious, secularized views and hopes con¬ 
cerning the Messiah. It was this counterfeit of the 
true Messiah among Israel which, so to speak, re¬ 
pelled Him, and drove Him into the wUdemeea 
The third motive for His going into the wilderness 
lay in the fact, that the reign of Satan was the cause 
of all the misery in the world. Hence Christ had 
to commence His work by conquering Satan; and 
this He did for the whole world, when He met and 
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overcame him in the personal contest btere de¬ 
scribed. 

He was led up, & *4 x *• e., from the dos- 
ert banks of the river to the wilderness of Judaea 
properly so called. Tradition has given to this wil¬ 
derness the name of Quarantania (wilderness of Jeri¬ 
cho, JosfL xvL 1). Comp. Robinson II. 552 [i. 567]; 
Schubert iii. 73; v. Raumer, p. 47. “ From Joppa, 
on the Mediterranean, the road leads by Rami ah for 
about seven hours through the beautiful plain of 
Sharon. Other six hours' journey over the calcare¬ 
ous and desert mountain tract of Judah brings you 
to Jerusalem. The road is exceedingly difficult, 
ping alternately up and down hilL From Jerusa¬ 
lem the mountain tract extends for other five hours 
eastward, when it descends into the valley of Jordan 
by Jericho. At this eastern slope of the chain is 
the steep mountain called Quarantania, where, ac¬ 
cording to tradition, the temptation of Christ took 
place. The name is derived from the Lord's fasting 
for forty days. According to Hasselquist, the moun¬ 
tain is high and conical, and most dangerous of 
ascent. A deep precipice descends at the side of it. 
On the summit are the ruins of an ancient Greek 
monastery, perhaps that built by the Empress Hele¬ 
na. All along the mountain are caves and holes, 
which formerly were tenanted by hermits; at the 
base a brook springs,—according to tradition, the 
same which Elisha healed (2 Kings ii. 19-22).” For 
further particulars, comp. v. Raumer, os above, Note 
78. The district is better explored in the direction 
from the Mount of Olives. “The wilderness of Jeri¬ 
cho, extending between that town and the Mount of 
Olives, or rather Bethany, is a district full of precipi¬ 
tous rocks and deep hollows (comp. Joseph. Aniiq. 
x. 8, 2). The scene presents the appearance of a 
most desolate wilderness, especially after passing the 
Caravansary which now bears the name of the Khan 
of the Samaritan (comp. Luke x. 30), about two 
hours from Jerusalem: oomp. Maundrell, Journey, 
p. 109. From this wilderness the road descends, 
after a further journey of two hours, down a precipi¬ 
tous height into the plain of Jericho. At the north¬ 
ern boundary of this plain rises a steep, calcareous 
mountain, very difficult of ascent, which bears the 
name of Quarantania, became, according to tradition, 
Jetus passed forty days fasting in one of the many 
caves on its side. The northern portion of this desert 
was connected with the wilderness of Bethany, Josh, 
xviii. 12.” Winer, art “Wuste,” No. 4.—As the 
wilderness of Quarantania lies close by the banks of 
Jordan, there is no sufficient reason to doubt the 
correctness of this tradition. The wildness of this 
desert, as indicated in the expression of Mark: “ He 
was with the wild beasts,” points to the same con¬ 
clusion. 

Of (by) the Spirit. —The context shows that the 
Holy Spirit is here meant The idea that it referred 
to the personal spirit of Christ, or to a state of ecsta¬ 
sy (Panins), could only have been broached from de¬ 
fective theological views. The expression arhx^v 
implies, indeed, an extraordinary state of mind on 
the part of the Lord, indicating a wonderful impulse, 
but not a miraculous transportation (which is not 
meant even in Acta viil 89, or in 2 Kings it 10V—an 
idea still more clearly expressed in the parallel pas¬ 
sage in Mark i. 12. Meyer aptly remarks: “The 
two opposite principles, xnrb rov TrvtvjxaToi and Orb 
rev Sia06\ov, are evidently here placed in pragmatic 
correspondence or juxtaposition. Besides, the whole 
circumstances of this history, occurring immediately 

6 


after the descent of the Spirit upon Jesus, show that 
the Evangelist intended to relate the victory of Jesus, 
full of the Holy Spirit, over the devil (comp. Luke 
iv. 1, 2). This consideration alone is sufficient to re¬ 
fute the arbitrary invention of Olshausen, that, dur¬ 
ing the forty days in the wilderness, Jesus had been 
forsaken by the Spirit.” 

To be tempted of (by) the devil j w«ipa<r0fi- 
r a i.—Such was the final object The Holy Spirit led . 
Him purposely to this contest with Satan. In this i t, 
coriflict He was to be tempted by the devil, to show 
whether or not, in the exercise of His free determina¬ 
tion, He would prove Himself, and continue, the or¬ 
gan of the Holy Spirit in. opposition to that satanic 
principle, or spirit of the world, by which the hopes 
of Israel concerning the Messiah had been perverted, 
so as to become even matter of temptation to Him. 

The basis and commencement of the work of salva¬ 
tion was necessarily a personal contest and victory 
of the Saviour over the principle of evil, as manifest¬ 
ed in the corruption of the world. For further re¬ 
marks on the tremendous collision between these an¬ 
tagonistic principles, comp, the author's “ Leben 
Jesu ” ii. 1, p. 205.—A td$o\o s, from bia&aWv, to 
throw over , carry across, to slander , accuse , calumnu 
ate ; hence bid&oKos, the slanderer in general, and also, 
in the most particular sense (Job i.; Rev. xii. 10), 
the accuser . In the Old Testament he is called Satan, 

(Job i. 6-12). The term means, adversary in 
general, adversary in war (1 Kings v. 4—in the 
Hebr. text, v. 18; xi. 14); and with the article, 
•jttBn, the adversary or enemy tear the 

prince of the fallen spirits (Gen. iii.; 2 Cor. xi. 3; 

Rev. xx. 2; John viii. 44, etc.). 

As the cause and origin of the fall of man, Satan 
is the prince of the kingdom of darkness, which has 
sprung up and developed on earth in opposition to 
the theocracy; the seducer of man to their destruc¬ 
tion, and hence the principal enemy of Jesus (Matt, 
xiii. 28). Comp, works on Dogmatics (among others 
my Positive Dogmaiik, p. 569 sqq.) on the question 
whether the devil should be regarded as a person, or 
merely as the symbol of what is called the principle 
of evil (as if what is evil could have a real, and not ^ 
what merely appears to be a principle). v 

Ter. 2. And when He had fasted forty days. 

—Besides the mythical theory, which we at once set 
aside, there are four different views entertained by 
commentators in connection with this event. First, 
as regards Christ’s fasting, some refer it only to the 
want of His common nourishment (Rosenm uller, 
Kuinoel, Kuhn, etc.); while most interpreters under¬ 
stand it as meaning absolute and entire abstinence 
from food (comp. Luke iv. 2; Deut ix. 9). Secondly, 
as regards the duration, some critics regard the 
“ forty days ” as a sacred number, and hence as de¬ 
noting an indefinite period of time (Kbster, Henne- 
berg, Neander); while most commentators take it 
literally. In favor of the literal view, we refer to the 
circumstance that Moses and Elijah fasted for forty 
days (Ex. xxxiv. 28, and 1 Kings xix. 8), in both 
which instances we have a record of supernatural 
and miraculous events. Besides, the addition of the 
clause, “ forty nights ,” and the remark in Luke iv. 2, 

“ He did eat nothing ,” show that both the time and 
the act are not meant figuratively. Still the expres¬ 
sion must not be understood as implying a legal and 
absolute fast of forty days. Similarly, Jesus said of 
John that he came “neither eating nor drinking,* 
although we know that his nourishment consisted of 
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locusts and wild honey. The feature which charac¬ 
terized this solemn fast, and distinguished it from 
every similar event, was, that the Saviour was wholly 
absorbed by spiritual realities; a state which, although 
never fully attained by any person, yet, even in the 
modified degree reached by ordinary men, renders 
them, for a considerable period, independent of the 
common necessaries of life. The fast of Jesus i :rm- 
ed a striking contrast to the worldly-mindedness of 
the Jews ^a that of Moses and of Elijah had been); 
it was a higher expression of the feelings and of the 
fasting of the Baptist; and at last, when, after the 
lapse of forty days, He was an hungered [or 
hungry], it became the occasion for the grand as¬ 
sault of the tempter. Comp. Ohr remarks on the 
freedom of some men from common wants under 
extraordinary circumstances in the * Leben Jew ” 
IL 1, p. 212; Heubner, p. 84. 

Yer. 8. And the tempter oame to Him. —The 
participle ir «< p d £« r is here used as a substantive, 
as characteristic of the person. It is one of the chief 
characteristics of Satan that he is the tempter, first, 
the tempter in the guise of a friend, then the accuser 
and open enemy. Various views are entertained as 
to the manner in which the tempter approached the 
Lord, or, in other words, as to the mode of this tempt¬ 
ation. We may reduce the different explanations to 
five classes. The temptation has been regarded, 1. 
as an external occurrence; 2. as a supernatural in¬ 
ternal occurrence, or a vision; 8. as an inward ethi¬ 
cal transaction, or a psychological occurrence; 4. os 
a parable; 6. as a myth.—Again, viewing it as an 
objective or external occurrence , it has been regarded, 
(a) as real, in the sense of having been a literal ap¬ 
parition of Satan in the form of a man or an angel 
This is the view of many orthodox commentators. 
But against this, we set the fact, that under no other 
circumstances, and at no other period, Satan had 
ever assumed human form; and also, that there are 
other circumstances in this narrative which cannot 
be taken in their literal sense,—such as, that Satan 
took the Lord to the holy city, or that he placed Him 
on a high mountain, from which all the kingdoms of 
this world and their glory could be seen. It has 
been argued, (b) that what the Evangelist here de¬ 
scribes as a real objective occurrence, must be traced 
to earliest tradition, which invested the symbolical 
idea of a contest between Messiah and Satan in this 
mythical form (Strauss); or else, that the misunder¬ 
standing must be ascribed to the Evangelists them¬ 
selves, who viewed and recorded as something exter¬ 
nal what in reality was an inward transaction, and 
cither told them in the form of a parable, or else was 
only intended as a parable (Schleiennacher). To 
this view, in a somewhat modified shape, we shall 
again advert in the sequel Meantime suffice it to 
say, that the idea of a myth must be at once discard¬ 
ed, whatever we may say of the other suggestions 
advanced. Or, (c) it has been maintained that an 
external occurrence is here described in symbolical 
language, and that the tempter was an ordinary man. 
“This,” says Meyer, “is the case with the absurd 
suggestion of some interpreters, who substitute for 
the devil an ordinary personage, such as a member 
of the Sanhedrim, or a priest, who had come to ques¬ 
tion and to gain over Jesus, or to lay a snare for 
Him.” (V. der Hardt, Venturini, Moller, Rosenmul- 
ler, Kuinoel, Feilmoscr; see also Bengel, who thinks 
that Satan had appeared 44 tub tchemate ypayLfiartus 
quia rb ytypawrat ei ter opponitur .”) However, the 
suggestion that the devil employed some member of 


the Sanhedrim as his tpecial instrument—which, of 
course, Rationalists would repudiate [but which is 
evidently the meaning of the orthodox and pious 
Bengel—P. 8.]—can scarcely be characterized either 
as rationalistic or as absurd. We know, for exam¬ 
ple, that Satan did employ Judas as his special in¬ 
strument (John xiii. 27), and that 44 this devil ” came 
out against the Lord as His enemy (John xiv. 30V. 
Still, this view does not quite agree with the symbol¬ 
ical elements contained in the narrative before us.— 
According to the second interpretation above men¬ 
tioned, the whole occurrence was merely a virion. 
In that case, it may be regarded, (a) as a vision called 
forth by the devil (Origen, Cyprian, Theodoras of 
Mopsuestia on Luke iv. 1, Olshausen, and latterly 
again Heubner, p. 89). Against this we urge, that 
the devil could not have possessed the power of pre¬ 
senting to the Lord in a vision, either his own appa¬ 
rition, or the pictures of these temptations. (6) As 
called forth by God Himself (Fanner, Enquiry , etc., 
London, 1761),—a view which would render this oc¬ 
currence wholly mysterious and unintelligible; or (c) 
as called forth by natural causes (Clericus, Paulas, 
Gratz, and many other commentators),—not a his¬ 
torical event, but a psychological and ecstatic state 
of mind: or lastly, (d) a 44 significant morning dream” 
(Meyer [not the commentator, H. A. W. so often 
quoted in this work, see below] in the 44 Studien u. 
Kridken ” for 1831, p. 319 sqq.). But it is suffideut 
to reply that decisive ethical conflicts do not take 
place in the form of dreams.—According to the third 
view above mentioned, this narrative must be con¬ 
sidered as an inward ethical transaction or conflict: 
(a) A conflict Which took place in the imagination 
of Christ (Eichhom, Dereser, Weisse, etcA Against 
this view it has been urged, that such an inward con¬ 
flict, arising from a felt sense of the allurements of 
evil, could not be reconciled with the sinlessness of 
Jesus. ( b ) An inward conflict excited by the devil 
(Krabbe); but we are at a loss to know the medium 
through which the enemy assailed Christ (<r) An 
inward transaction to which the disciples gave an ob¬ 
jective form, as if it had been an external event (re¬ 
jection of the false conceptions concerning the Mes¬ 
siah—Ullmann); but if we dismiss the idea that they 
contciouily and purposely clothed the event in a sym¬ 
bolical form, we are shut up to the mythical theory. 
(cf)'A fragmentary, symbolical representation of trans¬ 
actions in the inner life of Jesus (Neander). But 
this were to spiritualize away and to weaken a great 
historical fact.—According to the fourth view above 
mentioned, we are to regard this narrative as spara¬ 
ble, not so much of what Jesus Himself had experi¬ 
enced, but of what His disciples should keep in view 
and guard against (J. E. Chr. Schmidt, Schleienna¬ 
cher, Usteri, Alex. Schweizer, Baumgarten-Crasius). 
But de Wette rightly objects, that in that case the 
whole meaning of a temptation would be lost—and, 
let us add, of the temptation tear 4(oxvy. (Against 
this parabolic view, comp, also Hasert, in the u Stud, 
u. Krity for 1830.)—Lastly, according to the fifth 
view above proposed, we must regard this narrative 
as a pure myth (Strauss, do Wette, Gfrorer, Meyer). 
Thus Meyer boldly asserts, that 44 nothing is left but 
to conclude that what the Evangelists considered and 
described as an actual event, was merely an ideal 
event, or a myth.” * In reply, we simply remark 

* [H. A W. Meyer ad Matt. lv. p. 109, pronounces tbs 
Temptation an ideal history, I. e. a myth, which aroeo among 
the Jewish Christians from the anti-dlabolical idea of the 
Messiah, bat whieh already 8t John silently excluded tnm 
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that modem theology has happily overcome the 
mythical theory. The only thing mythical, in our 
opinion, is the view entertained by some divines, by 
which the sacred history, so full of symbolical signifi¬ 
cance and religious life, is transformed into a purely 
external transaction.—The main objection to the va¬ 
rious explanations which we have just sketched, is 
that they proceed on the old scholastic plan of pre¬ 
dicating an absolute alternative (a mode of interpre¬ 
tation which has frequently obstructed the right in¬ 
terpretation of Scripture), and that they do not suffi¬ 
ciently appreciate the various moral agencies brought 
into play, and their mutual influence. Nothing ap¬ 
pears to os more natural, than that immediately after 
the baptism, in which Christ entered upon His work 
as Saviour of the world. He should have encountered 
and entered upon a spiritual conflict with the spuri¬ 
ous idea a which the men of His age entertained about 
the Messiah. The influence of these perverted views 
concerning the Messiah upon His own mind, would 
necessarily give rise to an assault and temptation of 
Satan. In truth, Satan had thus perverted the hope 
of Israel concerning the Messiah, for the very pur¬ 
pose of turning aside the Messiah Himself. Thus 
far, then, the narrative presents an inward transac¬ 
tion indeed; but, at the same time, also a real and 
actual transaction between Chiist on the one hand, 
and the popular expectations and the kingdom of Sa¬ 
tan on the other. But what ^had at first been an in¬ 
ward transaction, concluded with an outward event, 
which in some respects is mysterious. Satan really 
employed, it seems to us, some of the chief priests 
, and scribes as his instruments to tempt Christ to un- 
, dertake the part of such a worldly Messiah as the 
| Jews at the time expected. (Comp, the tear* tiov 
! here and Matt. xvi. 28.) The whole history of this 
temptation—both in its inward and outward phases 
—Jesus afterward communicated to His disciples in 
the form of a real narrative, clothed in symbolical 
1 language. The difference between this and a mere 
myth lies in the simple fact, that it really took place, 
partly as an inward, and partly as an outward trans¬ 
action; and in the circumstance that speaker and 
hearers employed and listened to the symbolical lan¬ 
guage in which the narrative was partly clothed, in 
the full consciousness that it was such. The various 
interpretations to which we have above adverted ig¬ 
nore several Important circumstances; such as, that, 
in accordance with his mission, it was the duty of 
John to point out the Messiah to His people, ana, of 
coarse, more especially to the representatives of the 
people; that, at the very time when Jesus was in the 
neighborhood, a deputation from the Sanhedrim at 
Jerusalem had arrived to inquire whether he was the 
Messiah; that John returned, and mud have re¬ 
turned, a truthful reply; and lastly, that this depu¬ 
tation could not but take some notice of the direc¬ 
tions which the Baptist had given them. Besides, 
we must remember that, at the commencement of 
Christ's work, it was not merely some kind of temp¬ 
tation, but the great temptation, which had to be 
overcome—the temptation arising from the lust 

ta evangelical record. Still he afterward claim# for this 
myth a historical truth, inasmuch as It nymbollzes the real 
fad of Christ's victory over the empire of Sstan, which 
runs through his t choie li/ 0 . But this concession removes 
the ground for all valid objection to the real historical char¬ 
acter of the narrative. For what is internally true and con¬ 
sistent may become a real fact Of Hegel's maxim: AlUs 
Ventun/iifffi ist tcirklicK, und alles Wirkliche id vemunf- 
Ug , the first clause (everything reasonable is real) is more 
ntbftil than the second.—P. 8.) 


of the world, even as, at the close of His oourse, Ha 
had to encounter the temptation from the burden 
and grief of the world. Lastly, it is manifest that 
so decisive an inward conflict could not be merely 
the result of an extraordinary state of mind, without 
having been called forth by some deep historical an- 
tagomsm; and that, as it could be neither wholly 
internal nor wholly external, it must have combined 
both these elements, or, in other words, that it was 
caused and excited by the devil, and carried into ex¬ 
ecution through a human medium. We can readily 
conceive how human sympathies, more particularly 
Jewish chiliastic influences, may have acted upon the 
human nature of Christ Nor can we doubt that a 
definite outward instrumentality was employed. Such 
could not have been wanting in this grand decisive 
moment of the history of the kingdom of God; and 
the glorious reality and the consequences of such an 
era, are themselves sufficient to sweep away the cob- * 
web structures of any mythical theory. Hence we 
agree, 1. with Ullmann, in admitting that the trans¬ 
action was inward, but caused by external agency; 

2. with v. d. Hardt and Bengel, in believing that the 
transaction concluded with an outward event, to 
which only allusion is made in the narrative; 8. with , 
Schleiermaoher, in concluding that the history is 
clothed in a symbolical and parabolic garb. 

Vers. 8 and 4. First temptation .—The first temp¬ 
tation is occasioned by a feeling of hunger on the 
part of Jesus, and by the expression of it. If Thoa 
be the Son of God, v. 8—couched in the form of a 
doubt to incite the Saviour to prove Himself such. 
The word v 16 s is put first, to lay emphasis on the 
Sonship. The expression implies three thingB: first, 
that if the Son of God had come, He must be the ex¬ 
pected Messiah. Secondly, that the Messiah could 
not be any lower personage than the Son of God Him¬ 
self, in the metaphysical sense of this term. Third¬ 
ly, that the greatest miracles might be expected to be 
wrought by Him.—ETva, Speak, In oxder 
that. The effect is to he produced by a creative, or 
rather a magical utterance. It may he asked wheth¬ 
er the tempter meant this in the literal or the sym¬ 
bolical sense, like the statement of the Baptist: 41 God 
is able of these stones to raise up children unto Abra¬ 
ham." Whatever view we take of this point, it was 
a covert suggestion to give Himself up to the Satanic 
principle, either by arbitrarily perverting the spiritu¬ 
al power of working miracles into an unholy art of 
magic, or as a call, in pompous Oriental phraseology, 
to transform the wilderness into a storehouse, by 
pronouncing a formula of surrender to the vanity of 
the world. Probably the tempter intended that it 
should bear a double meaning, as was also the case 
with the second temptation. The point of the temp¬ 
tation lay in the suggestion that it seemed incompati¬ 
ble for the Son ofGod, who could do all things, to 
suffer hunger. But—doubt would add—to suffer 
hanger seems to imply that you are not the Son of 
God. Thus, in the present instance, the doubt would 
appeal to His power, to His reason, and even to the 
duty of confirming the declaration that He was the 
Son of God. The Son of God cannot be limited or 
hardly beset; He cannot suffer or participate in the 
wants of humanity; He must at once sweep away 
every difficulty and want by an act of omnipotence. 
The Lord resisted this temptation by quoting the 
Scripture, Deut viil 8,—the passage being quoted by 
the Evangelist according to the Septuagint. The 
original (addressed to Israel) reads: M Jehovah suf¬ 
fered thee to hunger, and fed thee with (which 
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thou knowest not, neither did thy fathers know), that 
He might make thee know that man doth not live by 
bread (upon bread) only, but by everything (upon 
everything) that proceedeth out of the mouth of the 
Lord doth man live.” The Septuagint renders: iAA* 
4*1 *avrl j>4\nari r<p 4K*optvon*vtp 8i& arouaros 8coO 
ftarrrai 6 HvQporwos. In the Gospel of Matthew we 
have 4v instead of 4*1 — in, or by, every word (not 
thing) that proceedeth out of the mouth of 
God shall man live. According to Olshausen, the 
Saviour intended to point out an antithesis between 
earthly and heavenly food. De Wette suggests the 
following explanation: “ If ordinary means of nour¬ 
ishment fail, the Lord will employ extraordinary 
means to preserve us alive by His creative Word.” 
But these extraordinary means—the manna—are 
here generalized as 44 everything that proceedeth out 
„ of the mouth of the Lord,” and applied in a symbol¬ 
ical sense, to indicate that man is not absolutely de¬ 
pendent upon any kind of external nourishment, and 
that his real life is sustained by the word of God. 
Hence the meaning of Christ’s reply is this: If even 
man is not absolutely dependent upon the bread that 
perisheth,—if he does not live upon bread only, but 
rather upon the word of God,—how much more must 
this be true of the Son of God, whose life flows from 
the Father, and not from the bread of earth, and who 
accordingly depends for the preservation of His 
earthly life, not on any arbitrary interference, nor on 
Satanic device or agency, but on the Father ? But 
the Son of God has condescended to become man, 
and as such is willing to share the wants and suffer¬ 
ings of humanity. In conclusion, the difference be¬ 
tween the idea of miracles as laid down in the Bible, 
and that entertained by tho tempter—or even by 
some modem theologians—deserves notice. 

Vers. 5-7. Second temptation .—In the Gospel of 
Luke this is mentioned as the third temptation. This 
divergence arises not from any historical inaccuracy, 
but from the symbolical view which each of the Evan¬ 
gelists connected with these assaults. The symboli¬ 
cal element which appeared in the first temptation, 
41 Command that these stones be made bread,” comes 
out more distinctly in the present instance. We trace 
it, first, in the significant expression, *apa\ay.&avci 
avr6v, he takes Him by force with him , or takes Him 
to himself as a companion (in his journey); and, sec¬ 
ondly, in the term cir rJjv ay lav *6\iv t Cipn “PJ 
(Is. xlviii, 2; Neh. xi. 1), to denote Jerusalem,—so 
called on account of the temple. (To this day the 
Arabs call Jerusalem the place of the Sanctuary, or 
the Holy City.) The devil is here represented as 
having free access to the most sacred places, and as 
familjar with them: He setteth Him (tarijaiv )— 
not by force, for such he cannot exercise; besides, 
he had not yet dropt the mask and shown himself 
the evil one. He appears as wearing a religious 
garb, as one who had authority in the temple, and 
setteth Jesus as his guest in a spot which commanded 
the most extensive view. The supposition of Jerome, 
that Jesus was carried thither through the air, is 
purely fantastic ;* equally unsatisfactory is the sug¬ 
gestion of Olshausen, that He was in a state of men¬ 
tal transport. It is quite possible that Jesus had at 
the time gone for a day to Jerusalem, and that this 

# Connected with this view are other similar notions for¬ 
merly entertained, such as, that tho wilderness was that of 
Arabia,—the moan tain. Mount Sinai, or Mount Tabor, or 
.Mount Nebo; that Jesus was in a state of lowest humilia¬ 
tion, and passive in the hai ds of Satan, who carried him 
' away through the air, etc. Comp. Starke. 


circumstance may have formed the external basis foi 
this temptation. Be this as it may, the fact that Sa- 1 
tan set Jesus on the (not a) pinnacle [literally: the 
wing] of the temple (to *t* pvyiov rov Upoxfy im¬ 
plied tne suggestion that He should by Satanic means 
become the priest-king of that temple. It is true, 
the expression rov Upov here used, was applied to 
the whole set of buildings connected with the temple, 
while the word va6s referred to the principal building 
of the temple. But the more general expression of 
course included the temple itself to which, besides, 
the word *rtphytor specially points. Nor is there 
anything inconsistent in the account of Josephus, 
that the roof of the temple was covered nark Kopwpiv 
with pointed rods to protect it from being occupied 
by birds, as the Kopvfh of the temple was probably 
only the most holy place. Nor can the great sacred¬ 
ness of the locality be urged as an argument, Bince 
the special object in view was to place Jesus in the 
most sacred locality. The real difficulty of taking 
the statement, that the Lord was set upon a pinnacle 
of tlie temple, in its literal meaning, lies in this, that 
Christ was neither priest nor Levite, and that the 
idea of setting Him publicly in such a place is en¬ 
tirely Incompatible with a secret conflict between 
Christ and 8atan. On the same ground we must dis¬ 
miss the notion, that the devil set him on any other 
prominent place of the temple. Some commentators 
have supposed that this 44 pinnacle ” belonged to an 
out-building of the temple, such as the hall of Solo¬ 
mon on the east side (Joseph. Antiq. xx. 9, 7), or the 
<rrok &a<T i\tKh on the south side (ibid. xv. 11, 5), 
both of them rising along a frightful precipice. Kui- 
noel, Meyer, and others suppose that the scene must 
have occurred at the south side of the temple, from 
the description which Josephus gives of its dizzy 
height. But this would necessitate the strange sup¬ 
position, that the Evangelist represented the tempter. 
as proposing to the Lord a descent, either into the 
poor valley of Kidron, or into that of the Cheesema- 
kers. If the narrative is taken literally, the object 
must have been rather to work some ostentatious 
miracle for the proud city of Jerusalem itself. In 
this respect, also, the temptation had its double 
meaning, the main point lying in the suggestion 
that Jesus should yield to Satan, place Himself at 
the head of the priesthood, and in that character be 
presented to the people. With this object, and in 
this sense, Jesus was set on the pinnacle of the tem¬ 
ple, and probably somehow or somewhere in the 
temple itself. The spiritual attitude which He was 
to assume is the main point. 

As Jesus had turned aside the first suggestion of 
the tempter by the word of God, the enemy support¬ 
ed his second assault, If Thou be the Son of 
God, oast Thyself down, by a quotation from Ps. 
xci. 11, 12, “For He shall give His angels 
charge over thee, to keep thee in all thy 
ways: they shall bear thee up in their hands, 
lest thou dash thy foot against a stone.” This 
passage seemed all the better suited for the purpose in 
view, since in its primary application it referred not 
exclusively to the Messiah. The plain inference was, 
that if such a promise had been granted to all pious 
men, it must apply all the more forcibly to the Mes¬ 
siah. But the application of this promise was evi¬ 
dently false, as the expression, in all thy ways, 
was not equivalent to the ways of thine own chooomg. 
Indeed, the tempter wholly omitted this clause when 
adducing the passage. Jesus replied to this quota* 
tion—which hi its original form was a poetical de» 
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Bcription of the promised help, and now was grossly 
misinterpreted in its literal application—by referring 
to a passage in the law: Ye shall not tempt Jeho¬ 
vah your God, ver. 7. Deut. vi. 16. In the present 
instance, Christ addressed it to Satan personally, 
Thou, instead of Ye, —a change all the more ap¬ 
propriate, that every tempting of God on the part of 
man is directly caused by the enemy of souls. Tla- 
' \tv does not mean “ on the other hand ” *(Erasmus 
and others), but again (Meyer, Engl C. Ver.). Ben- 
gel : Scriptura per Scripturam interprctanda —more 
especially a poetical phrase by the precise statements 
of the law. This reply to Satan is already an attack 
upon him, since he is here characterized as tempting 
the Lord. 

Vers. 8-10. Third temptation. —“ The high 
mountain (ver. 8) from which all the kingdoms of 
the world could be seen, must not be looked for upon 
qny of our maps; it neither refers to the Mount of 
Olives, nor does * 6<rp.os mean Palestine (Kuinoel), 
but it applies to the heathen world over which Satan 
held exclusive dominion ” (Meyer). Luke adds, tv 
cTiyurj xp^rouy to indicate the magic character of 
the vision. And the glory of them, r^v 8 6 (ay 
a Or my. “ The rich country, the splendid cities and 
palaces, perhaps also the riches which they contain¬ 
ed (although these could scarcely have been seen 
from the top of a mountain).”—De Wette. The idea 
of any magical influence of Satan upon the vision of 
the Lord seems to us quite inappropriate (comp. 
Lange: u Worte der Abwehr” p. 41). It is not worth* 
while to show at length that Satan could not have 
exercised such influence over the eyes of the Saviour. 
In our opinion, the prospect from such a high moun¬ 
tain as that of the wilderness of Quarantania, or near 
Jerusalem, was sufficient to offer an appropriate basis 
for a rhetorical description of the world, its king- 
i doms, and their glory.* Of course the mountain 
must still be viewed as a symbolical expression, to 
designate the political ind chiliastie prospects which 
the Jews portrayed to themselves at the time when 
Messiah should come to conquer the world by world¬ 
ly means. Nor must we, with Meyer, exclude Pales¬ 
tine from this vista, since the course of the ambitious 
conqueror, as sketched by the enemy, was to com¬ 
mence at the temple itself For, although it ik true 
that Satan had greater power over the heathen world 
than over Palestine, we must not confound fas Meyer 
does, p. 105) the later views of the Jews (as given 
in Eisenmenger’s “ Entdecktes Judenthum” li. p. 820, 
etc.) with those of the New Testament In the New 
Testament Satan is designated as Jkpxoav rod xiopou 
(John xii. 31X with special reference to his sway over 
Palestine in opposition to Jesus; while the expres¬ 
sion tco*fioKpdTmp, in Eph. vi. 12, alludes more par¬ 
ticularly to the heresies by which the Church of 
Christ was endangered. We must not look in the 
word of God for the gross, fanatical, and mythical 
ideas of later rabbinical Judaism. The passage be- 
* fore us refers to the moral reign of darkness which 
extended over the whole ancient world, although wc 

[* Jos. Addison Alexander on Matt lv. 8 (p. 85), places 
the see no of this temptation on the Monnt or Olives, and 
thus explains the vision of all the kingdoms: “ Sheiceth, 
causes Him to see, not upon a map or picture .. . nor by an 
optical illusion ..; bnt either by a voluntary and miraculous 
extension of His vision on His own part, or by a combina¬ 
tion of sensible perception with rhetorical description . . an 
act pal exhibition of what lay within the boundary of vision, 
and an enumeration of the kingdoms which in different di¬ 
rections lay beyond it, with a glowing representation of their 
wealth and power (and the qlor\ <ritAain)."—P. 8.] 


must ever be careful not to admit the validity of Sa¬ 
tan's pretension that he exercised in any sense abso¬ 
lute sway over the world. 

In this third temptation, Satan appears in his 
proper character. Hence also it is not prefaced by 
“ If Thou be the Son of God.” On the contrary, he 
rather seems to claim this honor for himself, os Luke 
plainly indicates in the words, Brt tjmol xapabeSorau 
The awful proposal, that Jesus should fall down and 
worship Satan, and do him homage, is to some ex¬ 
tent modified, when we bear in mind the peculiar po¬ 
litical and religious import of the word xpooKvveiv 
among Orientals. We do not imagine that Satan in¬ 
tended to demand an act of absolute adoration, but 
an act of homage, which, however, necessarily im¬ 
plied worship. Primarily, it was not (as Strauss 
supposes) a temptation to idolatry, though it is true 
that, in its ultimate meaning and bearing, all idolatry 
is devil-worship. Nor does this demand involve a di¬ 
rect threat on the part of Satan that he would let 
loose against Jesus the whole power of evil (Ebrard), 
although Satan’s claim to absolute sway over the 
whole world implied that he was itklord and master. 
Viewed in this light, the third temptation, from the 
lust of the world, pointed already to that which Christ 
had to endure at the close of His course from the 
sorrow and misery of the world. The incredible pre¬ 
sumption and impudence of Satan’s demand (which, 
indeed, was covertly implied even in the first and sec¬ 
ond temptations) is in some measure accounted for 
by his welkknown axiom, “ that every man has his 
price at which his virtue may be bought” The 
point of the temptation lay in the boldness of the de¬ 
sign—Satan spreading out all at once a rushing pic¬ 
ture of absolute sway over the world and of its glory, 
and then offering all this to the lowly and rejected 
Son of David, who of right could claim all the nar 
tions of the world as His inheritance, and the utmost 
ends of the world as His possession. Gerlach sug- 

S jsts that the proposal to found the kingdom of 
essiah by outward power and pomp, and not that 
of paying outward worship to Satan, formed the main 
point of the temptation. But this must evidently 
have been the consequence of a surrender and hom¬ 
age to Satan. 

Ver. 10. Then saith Jesus onto him. —At last 
the mask was thrown off: Satan appears in his real 
character, and is treated accordingly. Hitherto the 
Lord had, in compliance with the usual forms of in¬ 
tercourse, dealt with him according to his assumed 
character, as one who seemed anxious to promote 
the mission of the Messiah, although He sufficiently 
showed that he had read the motives of Satan,— 
having in His first reply designated him as one who 
held men in contempt, and in His second as the 
tempter. But now he meets the pretensions of Sar 
tan to absolute power by a display of His own su¬ 
preme authority. Got thee henoe, Satan. [In 
Greek a single word, 8* a ye, begone , out of my sight.] 
(The addition ox'urm p.ov is not sufficiently authenti¬ 
cated, and apparently an ancient interpretation de¬ 
rived from Matt. xvi. 23, which seems to apply not 
to Satan, but to Peter, whose right place as a follow¬ 
er of the Lord was behind, not before Him.) The 
passage with which Christ dismisses the enemy (Deut. 
vi. 13) is none other than the fundamental principle 
of Monotheism. It is given in the form of a free 
quotation from the Septuagint; the word irposKvrh- 
trtts, which Satan had used, being retained, instead 
of Laying emphasis on the main idea of 

the Old Testament passage, our Lord says, (r Him 
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only shalt thou serve.” The devil is expressly des¬ 
ignated as Satan, because in this temptation he dia- 
played his real character as the adversary of Christ 
Lastly, the answer of the Lord conveys the expres¬ 
sion of His enmity to all that is satanic in the world, 
and to the carnal hopes and views entertained about 
the Messiah. It is, so to speak, a declaration of war 
on the part of Jesus against Satan, and that on ac¬ 
count of the daring promise to make Jesus Lord of 
the world if He only submitted to his conditions. 
“ Tentatorem, quum is maxime favert videri vult, 
Satanam appellat.”—Bengel. 

In looking back on this threefold temptation, we 
conclude that Satan offered to the Lord immediate 
possession of His Messianic inheritance on condition 
of His employing satanic agency, in the form of 
magic, of false religious enthusiasm or fanaticism, 
and of false and demoniacal worship. His first propo¬ 
sal was to confer on Jesus the office of a magician-pro¬ 
phet ; his second, to make Him the chief and prince 
of a grand hierarchy ; his third, to invest him with 
the office of demoniacal and all-powerful monarch of 
the world. But, manifestly, these were the three 
great traits of the carnal and perverse expectations 
which Israel entertained concerning the Messiah: the 
first temptation representing more especially the er¬ 
roneous tendency of the Essenes, who lived in the 
wilderness; the second, the spurious religion of the 
Pharisees, whose centre was the temple service; and 
the third, the godless policy of the Sadducees, whose 
ruling passion was worldliness. The common psy¬ 
chological applications of this narrative—such as, 
that the first temptation was to sensual enjoyment, 
the second to fanatical pride, and the third to ambi¬ 
tion—do not exhaust the deep bearing of the event, 
although they are implied in the interpretation above 
proposed. 

The following is the chronological order of events: 
1. The baptism of Jesus. 2. The forty days’ fast¬ 
ing. 3. The deputation to John the Baptist from 
Jerusalem (John i.). 4. The temptation of Jesus. 
5. The return of Jesus to John by the banks of Jor¬ 
dan (John i. 35). 6. His return to Galilee (ver. 

48). 

Ver. 11. The victory .—The triumph of the Saviour 
appears in these two facts: The devil leaveth Him; 
angels come and minister onto Him, thus paying 
Him real homage, ln\ic6youv.*vT $. Bengel: “Sine 
dubio pro eo y ac turn opus erat, sc. allato cibo [un¬ 
doubtedly, by doing that which was then necessary, 
namely, by bringing Him food]. Comp, the feeding 
of Elnah by an angel, 1 Kings xix. 5.” Thus Pisca- 
tor, Wolf, and many others,—among them, Meyer. 
Others understand the expression as denoting super¬ 
natural Divine support (Maldonatus, Kuinoel, 01s- 
hausen, Kuhn, Ammon, Ebrard). It deserves notice, 
that most critics who at present defend the view that 
the text implies a miraculous supply of food by the 
ministry of angels, characterize the whole narrative 
as a mere myth. When Jesus had undergone these 
temptations, He returned from the wilderness into 
the company of men. Hence any such miraculous 
supply of food for the body by angels would have 
been unnecessary. In our view of the passage, the 
Lord having conquered Satan, and established His 
glorious supremacy, not only over man, but also over 
the spiritual world, now entered into converse with 
ministering angels (John i. 51), realizing in the su¬ 
pernatural and heavenly support which He now en¬ 
joyed, in the fullest sense, His own declaration, that 
man lives not by bread alone. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. The narrative before us establishes, in out 
opinion, two facts—that Jesus could be tempted, or | 
the possibility of His falling; and again, that He %cot j 
tempted , yet without sin. This threefold victory of 
His sinless soul marks another stage in the Gospel 
history. Before that, the God-man had, in the free 
exercise of His will, risen to full and joyous con 
sciousness of His character and mission; now thii 
consciousness became a settled divine-human mina 
or disposition over against all temptations and allure 
ments of the world. From His first and decisive con¬ 
flict with evil, which ever and again tempted Him 
during the three years of his earthly ministry, He 
came forth victorious to rear His kingdom on a spii 
itual and eternal foundation. 

2. Solemn celebration in the wilderness of Hi* 
full attainment to consciousness of His character an^ 
vocation, victory over the temptations of Satan, and 
maturing of the plan for His work—such are th#. 
three great phases in the preceding narrative, none 
of which can be separated from the other. 

The first of these three phases was that of solemn 
celebration. Bearing in mind that Jesus was led inti* 
the wilderness by the Spirit, we infer that He went 
up in the full and deep consciousness of His vocation 
as the God-man. Heaven had been opened over Him 
the wings of the blessed Spirit had been upon and 
around Him. He had the testimony of His Sonship, 
and of the delight of the Father in Him. In the 
blessed enjoyment of these glorious realities, forty 
days passed without His feeling the common wants 
of humanity. But Jesus did not shut up within His 
own breast this His w being equal with God,” as if 
it had been robbery (Phil. ii.),—least of all when He 
had just submitted to that baptism, in which, while 
humbling Himself to become the companion in sor¬ 
row of sinners, He had also attained the full con¬ 
sciousness of His theanthropy. Hence the solemn 
inward feast celebrated in the wilderness served as 
preparation for His work : the fulness of the Spirit, 
the fulness of love, the fulness of life within His soul 
—all summoned Him to be the Deliverer of His peo¬ 
ple and the Saviour of the world, even as the Father 
had called Him by His baptism and by the Holy 
Ghost; and in the depth of His sympathy with hu¬ 
manity, He heard not only'His own people but a 
fallen world entreating deliverance. 

But this very cry of the world contained a shrill 
discord which constituted His temptation. With in¬ 
finite longing Israel waited for the advent of Messiah. 
But this* glorious hope had become fearfully distorted 
in the false theology of the synagogue, in the ideas 
current among the people, in the hierarchical ten¬ 
dencies of the age, and in the general vanity of this 
world. Hence, while this longing for salvation in 
the inmost heart of humanity was a loud call for 
Jesus to reveal Himself to the world as the long- 
expected Redeemer, He was repelled by the false and 
unspiritual picture of the Messiah who was the ob¬ 
ject of the carnal hopes of Israel. The Holy One 
recognized in these perversions the agency of Satan. 
Thus far there could be neither doubt nor tempta¬ 
tion. But that which in itself was evil had assumed 
a human form ; it had been embodied in human rep¬ 
resentations, ideas, and aspirations; and in this its 
human form it made its appeal to His sympathies. 
This spurious and unholy Messianic expectation ap¬ 
peared most closely intertwined with the loftiest as¬ 
pirations and the holiest hopes of humanity. It waa 
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this seeming combination of two very different ele¬ 
ments which might give rise to doubt and difficulty. 
The Saviour must now discern the spuriousness of 
this combination; and, to separate its heterogeneous 
elements, He had to overcome the temptation arising 
from the fanatical sympathies of If is people and of 
the world. This constituted His temptation. Its 
point lay in the attractions of human sympathy, al¬ 
lurement, and entreaty; Its also, in the apparent con¬ 
nection between what was perverse and what was 
holy. In His conflict with this temptation, it assumed 
a threefold form. In the first assault, the Prophet, 
in all the pride and self-sufficiency of a Magician, 
stands before His mind's eye; in the second, the 
High Print, in all the pridq and self-sufficiency of 
hierarchical pomp; and in the last, the Hina, in all 
the pride and self-sufficiency of secular policy and 
power. All these pictures are presented in their most 
attractive features, as painted in the bright anticipa¬ 
tions of an expectant world, as drawn with all the 
cunning of Satan, and as reflecting in a distorted 
form His own person and vocation. 

But He has overcome the threefold inward fssault 
upon Hb soul (comp, the Gospel of Luke)—and the 
oravings of hunger indicate the weariness consequent 
upon this tremendous conflict. The victory which 
He has achieved in inward conflict, must now also 
appear in actual and historical incidents, and the 
outward temptations of Satan succeed His inward 


i threefold historical victory of the Lord over 
the tempter also marks the grand scheme on which 
ffis wont as the Saviour of the world was to be car¬ 
ried on. In opposition to the false principle of 
the world, He clearly realized the truth; in oppo¬ 
sition to the spurious plans of Messiah's kingdom 
cherished by the world. He chose what was spir¬ 
itual ; in opposition to the false ideas entertained 
about the work of salvation. He manifested Himself 
as the true Prophet, Priest, and King. To rqject 
the spurious plans of the synagogue, was at the same 
time to adopt the true scheme of His mission. Mod¬ 
em (daman evangelical] theology commenced with 
a mm AiH appreciation of the human nature [and 
sinissB perfection] of Jesus, and first spoke of His 
plan or design. Thus Reinhard has written a work 
on the Plan of Jesus; Ullmann has rejected the idea 
of any such scheme, but Neander has vindicated its 
higher bearing. If by the expression, “ plan,” or 
44 scheme,” we mean that the Saviour was distinctly 
conscious of the principle, the development, the 
means and the goal of His work, the Lord had un¬ 
doubtedly a matured 44 plan.” But it was the lead¬ 
ing characteristic of this plan, that it rejected and 
eliminated all that was merely external, every secu- 
i; and that, in unfolding its own glori¬ 
es and spiritual phases, it proved mainly 
t of all the chiliastic schemes of the syna- 
One of its principal features consisted in 
, that while these spurious pictures of the Mes¬ 
siah presented a Saviour who was such in name and 
appearance only, Jesus would manifest the character 
and the works of the true Messiah, and that He 
would avoid even he designation of Messiah, until 
by His working He had redeemed and purified its 
Idea, which had been so fatally perverted (comp, 
the M Leben Jeeu,” ii. 1, p. 231). Then Jesus chose 
tile path of suffering instead of that of joy; humil¬ 
iation unto obedience, instead of glory by self-exalt- 
Henoe, when at the close of His course the 


accuser tempted Him to despair, amidst the sorrows 
and under the burden of a guilty world, the Re¬ 
deemer once more conquered, and entered upon the 
path of glory. Indeed, the most difficult part of His 
work was accomplished at the outset of His mission, 
when, in the power of*the Spirit, He overcame Satan 
and the Satanic temptation, connected with the spu¬ 
rious messianic expectations. He conquered Satan 
as the tempter in all the temptations of worldly al¬ 
lurement. Thus was the kingdom of darkness 
in its inmost principle. This threefold victory un¬ 
folded and appeared in His ministry upon earth; and 
His triumph over the temptations of allurement, or 
over the tempter, in the strictest sense of the term, 
formed the prelude to His victory over the tempta¬ 
tions of sorrow and suffering, or over the accuser, 
which awaited Him at the close of His course. 

Thus the history of Christ's temptation is of in¬ 
finite import. The destruction of the foundations 
on which rested the kingdom of darkness, and the 
structure of the basis on which the salvation of 
was reared, are connected with the mystery of those 
solitary conflicts which had been fought and gained 
before He entered on the discharge of His public 
ministry. 

3. The following contrasts are significant for 
christology. The first Adam in paradise, Christ in 
the wilderness.—Moses (Ex. xxxiv. 28; Dent. ix. 9, 
18) and Elijah (1 Kings xix. 8) in the wilderness, 
Christ in the wilderness.—The tasting of John, the 
fasting of Christ—The magic of the world, the pro¬ 
phetic office of Christ—The hierarchy of the world, 
the priesthood of Christ.—The political despotism of 
the world, and the kingdom of Christ—Essenism 
and Christ—Pharisaism and Christ—Sadduceism 
and Christ—Chiliastic tradition and perversion of 
Scripture by Satan; the word of God, and ever only 
the word of God, as adduced by Christ—Christ in 
the wilderness tempted by the allurements of the 
world.—Christ in the garden tempted by the sorrow 
and burden of the world.—The tempter at the com¬ 
mencement of the public ministry of Jesus; the ao- 
cuser at the close of it—The offers of Satan, and. the 
triumph of Christ and its results. 

4. The symbolical import of the number 40 lies in 
this, that it contains multiples of ten and four:—ten 
is the perfect number for life, law, and freedom; 
four is the number for the full circle of the world. 
During these forty days, Christ, by the free act of hia 
will, really overcame the world and the spirit of the 
world, even as Moses had done typically* 

5. As it was fitting that Christ should commence 
His work by conquering Satan, so also was it in 
keeping with the tendency of evil to overturn the 
kingdom of Gdfl first of ail in its Founder—and that 
by means of pretended but false friendship. 

6. By His victory over the tempter, Christ has 
for ever separated His kingdom from the demoniac 
principles, plans, and manifestations of Jewish and 
carnal Christian chiliasm. 

7. The first consequence of Christ’s threefold re¬ 
nunciation of the world in His victory over Satan, 
was, that He betook himself to Galilee. 

* [Here the Edlnb. trsl., misled by a strange error of the 
first edition of the original, substitutes twice the number 
eecen for ten, the t rork of God for life, lato and freedom, 
world and Ume ( WelUeit) for orb or circle of the world 
( WeltkreU\ eUx, and thus obscures or perverts the sense of 
the passage completely. Dr. Lange anticipated the correc¬ 
tion of the later editions of Matt, in the preface to the flu* 
edition of hia Com. on Mark.—P. 8.] 
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THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MATTHEW. 


HOMILKTICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

Seasons of great quickening and joy are gene¬ 
rally followed by great temptations. 1. This ap¬ 
pears from the history of Abraham, of David, of Pe¬ 
ter, and of the Lord. 2. The reason of this is, that 
the Lord would lead His own to perfection from 
stage to stage.—Christ's festive season a fast, and 
Christ's fasting a festive season.—From His festive 
celebration as the Son of God, Jesus as the Son of 
man enters immediately into conflict, in order to 
prove the truth of the testimony concerning His Di¬ 
vine Sonship.—The temptation of Christ, a manifes¬ 
tation by historical facts of the choice and decision 
of which His baptism was the sacramental sign.— 
By his threefold temptation and victory, Christ 
manifests Himself as the victorious Messiah, or the 
Christ of God: 1. as the infallible Prophet; 2. as the 
faithful High Priest; 8. as the Supreme King.—The 
decisive conflict between the fulness of the Spirit in 
Christ and the appearance of spirituality in Satan. 
—The Holy Ghost leads the Lord to this decisive 
conflict with the deviL—Christ attacking human cor¬ 
ruption at its root by conquering Satan.—The vic¬ 
tory of Christ the preservation of Christians.—The 
threefold temptation and the threefold victory of the 
Lord.—How and in what manner our trials may be¬ 
come temptations of Satan.—Every temptation of 
Satan is, to the child of God, in reality a trial of 
faith.—What constitutes temptation is, that through 
the influence of the enemy we misunderstand and 
misinterpret the trial of our faith.—Temptation as¬ 
sails us through earthly instrumentality: more espe¬ 
cially, 1. through our wants; 2. through spiritual de¬ 
lusions ; 3. through worldly prospects and hopes.— 
How victory over one may become the occasion of 
another temptation.—How our first victory opens 
the prospect of the triumphs to follow.—Our temp¬ 
tations are numbered .— By the word qf God, Christ* 
triumphs even over the chiliastic traditions connected 
with the word of God.—Christ ever and again con¬ 
quers by the word of God: 1. by His first quotation, 
over false doctrine; 2. by His second quotation, over 
a false interpretation of Scripture; 8. by His third 
quotation, over false and assumed kuthority.—The 
power of this saying: “ R is written?' 

The first temptation. Christ has undergone for 
us the temptation of human want and suffering.— 
Let not the contrast between our spiritual high es¬ 
tate and our outward circumstances become a snare 
to us.—According both to the Old and the New Testa¬ 
ment, temptation commences with doubt.—The tempt¬ 
er in the form of an angel of light.—^Temptation to 
distrustfulness.—Magic and miracles.—The magician 
and the prophet—Miraculous sustenance and magi¬ 
cal sustenance* are two different things.—The magi¬ 
cal manna [das Zauberbrod] which the world pre¬ 
pares for itself in its wilderness. 1. Its origin: (a) 
by wicked devices; (6) by wicked worked 2. Its 
apparent character: (a) boundless wealth; (6) bound¬ 
less enjoyment 3. Its real character; ( a ) guilt; {[b) 
bankruptcy.! 4. Its final consequences: (a) poverty 
and want of the inner man; (b) poverty ana want of 
the outer man.—He who would selfishly seek to con- 

• [“ Wunderbrod and Zauberbrod*— literally: wonder- 
bread and magic bread. Tho sense Is plain enough. But 
the term admits of a wide application. Not only magicians, 
sorcerers and soothsayers, bat all those who live of dishon¬ 
est gain and humbug, may be said to eat Zauberbrod.— P. 6,] 

T [Schuld ; Schulden ,—literally : guilt ; debt*. The 
Edb. trsL has difficulties, which is too general.—?, a] 


vert stone into bread, will in reality convert even 
bread into stone.—Satan watches for the distress of 
man, to make it an occasion for transforming him 
into a beast of prey and a wicked spirit—Such is 
the high calling of man, that he lives not by bread 
only.—Whoso depends on the mouth of God, his 
mouth shall not want food.—The judgment of Satan 
and that of Christ conoeming man, in his want and 
distress. Satan in effect says: Man is a wretched 
being, suffering hunger; Christ says: So far as the 
real life of man is concerned, he is infinitely exalted 
above the mere animal cravings of hunger.—Christ 
would rather suffer hunger with man, than commit 
sin with supernatural spirits.-—Trust in God ensures 
victoiy over the wants of the world.—The empty 
phrase of Satan rebutted by the simple word of 
Christ.—The bread of earth becomes transformed 
by the bread of heaven.—Christ has also conquered 
spurious anchoresism and asceticism. 

The second temptation. The holiest things may 
be perverted to become the most vile temptation: 1. 
A stay in the holy city. 2. The prospect from the 
pinnacle of the temple. 8. The promise contained 
in an inspired psalm.—The victory of the Lord over 
religious fanaticism.—Destruction of the temple of 
spurious enthusiasm.—Victory of the great High 
Priest over the priestcraft of the world.—Christ and 
the show-miracles of the hierarchy.—The pomp of the 
temple, and worship in the spirit.—The giddy height 
on the pinnacle of the temple and the holy calm of 
the Lord—Thou shalt not tempt the Lord thy God; 
for, 1. to tempt God is to impute evil to Goid Him¬ 
self, since it is an attempt to drag Him into the ways 
of our own choosing; 2. to tempt God is to suffer 
oneself to be tempted by the evil one; 8. hence, to 
tempt God were to attempt rendering the Spirit of 
light subservient to the spirit of darkness.—To 
tempt God is to involve oneself in contradictions; 
for it implies, 1. faith without obedience; 2. prayer 
without self-surrender; 8. action without warrant 
from on high; 4. success without comfort or assur¬ 
ance.—Even the dictates of common sense may serve 
as a warning against fanaticism.—Where & way is 
already prepared, we are not warranted in attempt¬ 
ing to make dangerous experiments for ourselves.— 
Pride goes before a fall.—The temple-stair itself 
a sermon.—Fanaticism mistakes excitement for spir¬ 
itual emotion.—Fanaticism and priestly pretensions 
spring from one and the same religious delusion.— 
Christ vanquishes the fanatical pride of the priest¬ 
hood by calm reverence for the Godhead 

The third temptation. Christ vanquishes the se¬ 
cular spirit of the world: 1. in its pomp; 2. in its 
pretensions; 8. in its cunning and deceit.—The 
kingdom of Christ as contrasted with those of the 
world.—When Satan offers to give away the world 
in exchange for an act of humble adoration, he shows 
himself to be, 1. a liar; 2. a deceiver; 3. a maligner 
of God and man.—The attractions of power, and the 
desire of exercising it absolutely and indiscriminately, 
are the two greatest temptations.—Satan has only 
the right of claiming as bis own the worldliness of 
the world: 1. its vain show; 2. its guilt; 3. its de¬ 
spair.—Despotism and spurious worldly cunning, 
and their dark background.—When wickedness 
shows itself undisguised, we ought to designate it by 
its proper name.—Christians must meet every spu¬ 
rious claim to authority over their consciences, bv an 
appeal to the word of Him who wields rightful author¬ 
ity over the conscience.—Daring usurpers will at 
last be met and confounded by the royal dignity and 
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authority which belongs even to the humblest be¬ 
liever.—By serving God, Christ vanquishes the sin¬ 
ful service of the creature.—“ Him only shalt thou 
serve.”—Resist the devil, and he will flee from you. 
—The ministry of angels after the assault of the dev¬ 
il.—Christ the Prince of angels, by his victory over 
the prince of the kingdom of darkness.—The greater 
the conflict, the more glorious the victory.—In all 
temptations Christ is our victory. 

Starke: —We must prepare in retirement for im¬ 
portant public undertakings.—God often permits His 
dear children to be visited by the mq^t grievous 
temptations.—Solitude a training-school of the Holy 
Spirit.—Solitude is frequently the occasion of tempt¬ 
ation.—In our temptations, let us ever distinguish 
between what comes from God and what from Satan. 
—Such a High Priest became us who was tempted 
in all things, Heb. iv. 15.—Frequent conflicts ren¬ 
der the Christian strong.—They fit ministers for 
their work.— Oratio, rned'datio, tentatio faciunt theo- 
logum .—We may readily recognise the bird of hell 
by its song.—Fasting as perverted by the Papacy, 
etc.—Moderation and temperance a continuous fast¬ 
ing.—Christ hungered because He partook of our in¬ 
firmities.—Christ can have compassion on us when 
we sufTer from hunger or thirst.—The devil adapts 
his temptations to the nature and circumstances of 
man.—If the devil ventured to approach the Son of 
God, how can the most advanced among us expect 
to be secure from his assaults ?—Outward prosperity 
is not an evidence of sonship.—The word of God our 
armory.—Even the devil cannot set aside the Scrip¬ 
tures. 0 —All depends on the blessing which the Lord 
gives.—Outward means cannot sustain us, but God 
by outward means.—God is a supply which never 
fails or leaves unsatisfied.—If Satan does not suc¬ 
ceed in one way, he will try another.—In his own 
way, the devil is learned in the Scriptures.—To per¬ 
vert Scripture is to follow in the wake of the devil. 
—Satan fell by his pride and arrogance, and now 
seeks to ruin others in the same manner.—To ex¬ 
pose oneself to danger, except in the way of our call¬ 
ing, from necessity, or with the direct warrant of the 
word, is presumptioiL—Satan encompasses the fall 
of carnal men by showing them even a small portion 
of this world.—Satan promises his servants what he 

* [Comp. Shakspeare, Merchant of Venice , Act I., Scene 
8, where Antonio says to Biftsanio: 

“ The devil can cite Scripture for hi* purpose. 

An evil soul, producing holy wltnc*«, 

T* like a villain with a smiling cheek; 

A goodly apple rotten at the heart; 

O, what • goodly outside falsehood hath I”—P. S.] 


himself does not possess, nay, what God has in Christ 
already promised and given to His own. — It is not 
right to hear blasphemy without reproving it — He 
who would prevent us from serving God, and per¬ 
suade us to serve the world, is Satan so far as we 
are concerned.—There is a M hitherto and no fur¬ 
ther” in every temptation.— Every honest conflict 
will certainly be followed by victory. — Christ has 
triumphed for us. 

Gcrlach : —The word of God is our armor against 
Satan.—Christ takas as His shield the law of God : 
Thou shalt 1 He was made under the law (GaL 
iv. 4). 

Heubner :— If solitude lias its advantages, it has 
also its great dangers.—Satan appears here in his 
true character: he arrogates to himself what belongs 
to God alone—dominion over the soul ; in short, he 
claims to be God.—The man who in his aims is actu¬ 
ated by ambition and love of power, is thereby ren¬ 
dered unfit for the service of God ; yet how many 
theologians are impelled by such motives! — The 
temptation of Christ; 1. wherein it consisted, and 
how it was resisted (threer stages, three victories) ; 
2. its consequences: Jesus proving Himself to be 
the Holy One ; Jesus our model in similar conflicts ; 
Jesus our refuge and strength. — How temptations 
followed Christ throughout His course. — The impo¬ 
tence of all temptations in the case of Christ — Com¬ 
parison between the temptation of Christ and that of 
Adam.— Marheineke: —How closely good and evil 
border upon each other in our human nature!— 
Harms :—The conflict between good and evil. This 
conflict is threefold: 1. A conflict between doubt apd 
trustfulness; 2. a conflict between presumption and 
modesty; 3. the conflict between the lust of the 
world and the love of God.— Schleiermacher :—The 
temptation of the Lord viewed with reference to our 
state and position in this world.— Bachmann :—The 
temptation of Jesus the Son of God in the wilder¬ 
ness. It was a temptation, 1. to doubt the word of 
God; 2. to presume upon the word of God; 3. to 
reject the word of God.— Greiling :—The three pas¬ 
sions by which men are commonly tempted to sin 
(covetousness, pride, ambition).— Reinhard: —The 
decisive periods which commonly occur in the life 
of every man.— Ahlfeld :—The conflict of Chris¬ 
tians with the tempter: 1. His attack; 2. their 
defence; 3. the victory.— (Comp.. also Three Ser¬ 
mons on the History of ike Temptation by J. P. 
Lange, Barmen, 1836. Bruckner: The History 
of the Temptation of our Lord. Four Meditations. 
Leipzig, 1857.) 


B. Chapter IV. 12-17- 

Cohtertb: —First appearance of Jesus as the light of the world amidst the darkness of the land of Galilee. 

12 Now, when Jesus had heard that John was cast into prison, [delivered up, 1 ] he de- 

13 parted into Galilee*; And leaving Nazareth, he came and dwelt in Capernaum, whjch is 

14 upon the sea coast, in the. borders of Zabulon and Nephthalim 8 : That it might be ful- 

15 filled which was spoken by Esaias [Isaiah] the prophet, saying, The land of Zabulon, 
and the land of Nephthalim, by the way of the sea, beyond [the] Jordan, Galilee of the 

16 Gentiles; The people which sat in darkness saw great light; and to them which sat 
in the region and shadow of death light is sprung up. 
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THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MATTHEW. 


17 From that time Jesus began to preach, and to say, Repent: for the kingdom of 
heaven is at hand. 


1 Vor. 12.—Lange: Uberliefert, WlcL, Tynd., Cranm., Geneva: t cos taken: tlio Bishop's Bible (and the 
Rom. Catb. Vera, of Rhelme) correctly: delivered up , with the marginal explanation: * that is, cast into prison?' which 
the Auth. Vera, received into the text, while it pat the translation into the margin, influenced perhaps (as Dr, Conantsug¬ 
gests) by Bess's version: traditurn esse in custodiam, and bis note: id est, in oaroerem coujectum ease.—P. 8.J 
a Ver. 12.—Galilee proper in the narrower sense of the term. 

* Ver. 18.—[Or: Zebulun and NophtaJL after the Hebrew spelling, which is followed by the Auth. Ten. in the Old 
Test. See the Hebrew concordances.—P. 8.] 


BXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Ver. 12. Now, when Jesus had heard.— 

The Evangelist passes over a number of intervening 
events, viz.: 1. the return of Jesus to Galilee (John 
L 41, etc.); 2. the marriage in Cana, the journey to 
Capernaum in company with His relatives and disci¬ 
ples, and that to Jerusalem to the passover (John 
il); 8. the stay of Jesus at Jerusalem and in the 
land of Judsea previous to the imprisonment of John 
(John iii.); 4. the return of Jesus by way of Samar 
ria, and His stay there (John rv. 1-42).—The event 
recorded in the text took place at the time referred 
to in John iv. 48-46. In the passage before us, Mat¬ 
thew briefly alludes to the stay of Jesus at Nazareth, 
—the same which is mentioned Luke iv. 14 sqq.,—but 
dilates on it more fully in ch. xiii. 63. We account 
for this transposition from the peculiar structure of 
the Gospel,—the object of the Evangelist being to 
group events so as to present a continuous narra¬ 
tive. The actual succession of events is more accu¬ 
rately indicated in the Gospel by Luke, although it 
also contains no mention of the first passover which 
Jesus attended at Jerusalem, nor of His stay in Ju¬ 
daea and Samaria. From the narrative of Luke we 
learn that Jesus was even at that time rejected by 
the people of Nazareth, and that he then uttered the 
saying, that “ a prophet had no honor in his own 
country.” But, according to John, Jesus spoke 
these words when returning from Jerusalem to Gali¬ 
lee through Samaria. Commentators have felt a dif¬ 
ficulty in explaining the circumstance, that (accord¬ 
ing to John) Jesus should have been saying that “ a 
prophet had no honor in -his own country,” at the 
very time when He was on His journey to Galilee. 
It might seem that such a statement would rather 
imply His departure from Galilee. But the diffi¬ 
culty is removed by recalling to mind the precise 
geographical arrangements of the country. In John 
iv. 48, the Evangelist uses the word Galilee hot in 
the general sense, but os a man familiar with the 
district would apply the term —a circumstance which 
may be regarded as an indirect evidence of the truth¬ 
fulness of his narrative. What he calls Galilee is 
not the province in question as contradistinguished 
from J udsea, but the district of Upper Galilee in op¬ 
position to Lower Galilee, in which Nazareth was 
situate. The boundary-line between Upper and 
Lower Galilee ran due east and west between Naza¬ 
reth and Cana. In John iv. 43, 44, the Evangelist 
makes only a passing allusion to the rejection of 
Jesus at Nazareth, and dwells in preference on the 
fact, that the Saviour was gladly received by the in¬ 
habitants of Galilee proper. From what we have 
said, it will be clear that the accounts of Matthew 
and John are not inconsistent, as Meyer imagines; 
although that commentator is right in maintaining, 
against Wieseler, that the passage in the text does 
not refer to the journev to Galilee recorded in John 
vL 1. Finally, we gather from the account in Mat¬ 


thew that the imprisonment of John by Antipas took 
place some time after the celebration of the first pas¬ 
sover which Jesus attended, and after His stay in 
Judaea. 

That John was delivered up, (t. e, into pris¬ 
on).—The ground on which the Baptist was impris¬ 
oned is afterwards recorded, on the occasion of his 
execution (xiv. 4). Fritzsche supposesJhat the impris¬ 
onment of John induced Jesus to appear in Galilee, 
lest the people of that country should be deprived 
of spiritual support; while Meyer regards this event 
as a motive for His retirement to that province, 
since “ the more remote district of Galilee, although 
under the rule of Herod Antipas, would naturaSy 
attract less attention, and thus afford shelter.” But 
although Capernaum lay in Upper Galilee, yet, from 
its proximity to Tiberias—the residence of Herod— 
and the intercourse between these two places, both 
situate on the Lake of Galilee, anything which oc¬ 
curred in Capernaum would much more readily 
attract attention than what took place in Nazareth, 
which lay out of the way among the mountains. Be¬ 
sides, it was at this very time that Jesus commenced 
His public ministry, and called disciples around Him. 
The connection between the imprisonment of John 
and the appearance of Jesus in “ Galilee of the Gen¬ 
tiles,” as well as the cessation of the preparatory 
baptism which the disciples of Jesus had for a time 
administered (John iv. 1, 2,) may readily be other¬ 
wise explained The imprisonment of John, and the 
tame acquiescence of the country in this act, had 
put an end to the hope of preparing the people for 
the kingdom of Messiah by Levitical purifications, 
or legal purity. Now that the attempt at outward 
purity had been thus rudely stopped, Jeeus might, 
in the consciousness of His own inward and eternal 
purity, all the more readily commence His work in 
Galilee of the Gentiles, anjdst publicans and sin¬ 
ners, by gathering around Him a circle of disciples. 

Ver. 13. He came and dwelt in Capernaum. 
— Ka<f>apyao vp, WHD 1M, meaning, according 
to Hesychius, Origen, and Jerome, view consolation u, 
but according to others (Winer, Meyer), the village 
of Nahum. The town lay on the borders of the 
tribes of Zebulun and Naphtali, on the western shore 
of the Lake of Gennesareth, probably near where 
the Jordan entered that lake. It was a thriving 
commercial place, on the road from Damascus to the 
Mediterranean. Capernaum was inhabited both by 
Jews and Gentiles; in Jewish writings it is charac¬ 
terized os the residence of heretics and free-thinkers . 
(von Ammon, “ Leben Jem ,” p. 869). The contrast | 
between Capernaum, where Jesus dwelt, and Tibe¬ 
rias, the residence of Antipas—a city which the Lord 
uniformly avoided, but which, after the destruction 
of Jerusalem, became one of the holy places of the 
Jews,*—is striking. But the prediction of Christ in 

* [The rise of Tiberias, as a Jewish city, is, however, of 
much later date. For an account of the circumstances oon* 
meted with its Anal “Levttlcal purification,' **s Kdera- 
helm's Hist, the Jewish Motion, p. 488.—The Edinb. Taj 
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regard to Capernaum, once so highly favored, has 
been most signally and literally fulfilled (Matt xi. 
23). At this moment every trace of the site of 
Capernaum has disappeared. Wilson and others re¬ 
gard the rains of TeU Bum (L e. Nahum) as the an¬ 
cient site of Capernaum. As the town is not men¬ 
tioned in the Old Testament, it seems probable that 
it was built after the return from the Babylonish ex¬ 
ile. Josephus ( Vita, 72) calls the town Katpapyw^rj. 
In another place (Be BeUo Jud. iii. 10, 8) he assigns 
the name of K a<paprao6p. to a fountain in Galilee. 
According to Robinson, this fountain is the modem 
’Am et Jin, by the Lake of Gennesareth, near the 
Khan Minyeh, which he regards as the site of an¬ 
cient Capernaum. But this opinion is not generally 
entertained. Comp, the art. Capernaum in the BibL 
Encycls. 

Vers. 14 and 15. That it might be fulfilled.— 
In this instance we have the fulfilment of a verbal 
prophecy, the passages in Isa. viii. 22; ix. 1, 2, be¬ 
ing strictly Messianic in their primary meaning, al¬ 
though the ^prophet seems also to have had in view 
the oppression of the Assyrians, under which" at that 
time Northern Palestine groaned. But, as in every 
other similar instance, the event recorded in ver. 13 
did not take place simply on account of this predic¬ 
tion, but on independent grounds. The passage is 
cited freely from the original Hebrew: 44 At the first 
(in ancient times) He brought to Bhame the land of 
Zebulun and the land of Naphtali; but afterward (in 
later times) He brought to honor the (despised) way 
of the sea, beyond Jordan, the circuit (Galilee) of the 
Gentiles. The people that walked in darkness have 
seen a great light; and they that dwell in the land 
of the shadow of death, upon them hath the light 
shined.” In the quotation as given by Matthew, the 
despised district is even more pointedly indicated as 
the land of Zabulon and the land of Nephthalim, the 
way of the sea (the road by the sea, or the great 
road of the traffic of the world), the beyond Jordan, 
(even) Galilee of the Gentiles. In our opinion, 
the Sea of Galilee was not so important a highway 
for the traffic of the ancient world as to give to the 
district around the designation of 44 the way of the 
•ea,” more especially as the three expressions in the 
text are not intended to designate three different ob¬ 
jects, but one and the same thing viewed under dif¬ 
ferent aspects. In the first clause, Galilee is desig¬ 
nated as profane, being the way of the sea for all 
the world; in the second clause, as extending north¬ 
ward beyond the sources of Jordan, the holy river; 
finally, in the third clause, as being really a heathen 
district, largely inhabited by Gentiles. But the ex¬ 
pression y w, without the article, may be regarded as 
the nominative. Before 0a\da^rris we must 
again supply the yn of the former clause,—toward 
the sea, or the way of the sea. The absolute accu¬ 
sative 6&6r is a Hebraistic form like Tp^T, and equiv¬ 
alent to the Latin vcreus (comp. Meyer, p. 1111 The 
expression wtpaw to0 *1 optdvov cannot in this 
instance mean Perea, or the country east of Jordan. 
A reference to that district would be here quite out 
of place, as the name 44 Galilee of the Gentiles ” is 
intended again to designate the tribes of Naphtali 
and Zebulun. The territory of Naphtali extended 
nortnward beyond the source of the Jordan; and 
from a theocratic point of view, this, and not Perea, 
would constitute the -rdpav r. I., although that ex¬ 
pression was commonly applied to Perea. Besides, 
Perea was not the first scene of Christ’s ministry. 
Meyer, indeed, maintains that the Evangelist over¬ 


looked the historical meaning of the passage in 
Isaiah, which was only Messianic in a theocratic and 
political sense, referring to the deliverance of North¬ 
ern Galilee from the oppression of the Assyrians. 
But this commentator forgets that Isa. ix. 1 sqq. is a 
strictly Messianic prediction, although it rests, of 
course, on the historical basis of the age of the pro¬ 
phet 

Ver. 16. The people which sat in dark¬ 
ness. —Apposition to the preceding designation of 
the locality which was to be illuminated by the 
light of the Messiah. The darkness of the country 
is explained by the sad spiritual state of the people. 
In view of the spiritual condition of the people 
at the time, the Evangelist modifies the distinction 
made by Isaiah between those that walk in darkness, 
who see a areat light , and those that dwell or sit in 
the land of the shadow of death. In the passage as 
quoted by Matthew, the state of matters has appa¬ 
rently become worse than in the days of Isaiah, and 
even those who formerly 44 walked ” are now repre¬ 
sented as 44 sitting ” in darkness. But the grada¬ 
tion of the original is retained; and we have still 
the contrast between those who sit in darkness and 
see a great light, and those who sit in the region and 
shadow of death, and oply become aware of the 
light because it has sprung up for them. In the 
Hebrew their passiveness is even more strongly ex¬ 
pressed—QrrSs HJD, upon them light hath shined. 
44 Kafrfifuyoi sedendi verbum aptum notandss solitu- 
dini inerti,”—(the verb to sit aptly denotes a sluggish 
solitude).—BengeL XcA Oavdrov, Plttbat, tenebrm 
mortis. On the darkness of Sheol, comp. Job x. 21, 
etc. 

Ver. 17. From that time Jesus began.—Mat- 

thew calls attention to the circumstance, that with, 
the settlement of Jesus at Capernaum, in Upper 
Galilee, a new period in His public ministry began. 
The Ktipfoeetr of the kingdom of heaven in the strict¬ 
est sense now commenced, and for this purpose He 
set apart some of His disciples to be His Apostles. 
The call, Repent, ptrayotirt, has now a higher 
meaning than when first uttered by John the Bap¬ 
tist (ch. iii. 2), and a more full manifestation of His 
miraculous power proves that the kingdom of 
heaven is really at hand. Although He does not 
designate Himself to the people as the Messiah, yet 
the kingdom of Messiah was appearing. From the 
manifestation of that kingdom now vouchsafed, the 
people are to recognise the Prince of Peace in His 
true and New Testament character. (The assertion 
of Strauss, that Jesus had not regarded Himself at 
first as the Messiah, requires no special answer; the 
suggestion, that Christ gradually changed His origi¬ 
nal plan, has been discarded even by the writer who 
proposed it.) 

DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. As John carried on his public ministry at the 
extreme boundary of the Holy Land, in the wilder¬ 
ness, so Jesus also appeared first at another extreme 
limit of the country, in Upper Galilee. Capernaum 
became His earthly residence. This choice had a 
twofold advantage. For while He thereby gave a 
practical denial to the carnal Messianic hopes and 
expectations of the people of Judaea, He also oc¬ 
cupied a field most suitable for His own peculiar 
activity. There He found the greatest suscepti¬ 
bility for the kingdom, and readiness to receive Him, 
especially among those retired worshippers of Jeho* 
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rah who lived bj the Lake of Galilee, and particu¬ 
larly among the disciples of John, whom He had 
already attracted around Him. This residence of 
the Saviour in Galilee had been predicted, and was a 
signal fulfilment of the great Messianic prophecy of 
Isaiah. Lastly, His abode among the fishermen of 
Galilee was in complete harmony with what His 
baptism and the victory over the tempter implied ; 
being, in truth, a perfect renunciation of the world 
in reference to its carnal views concerning the the¬ 
ocracy and the Messiah. 

2. But we may also regard this as a manifesta¬ 
tion of Hfe Spirit and of His Gospel. Just os He 
commenced His destruction of the kingdom of dark¬ 
ness, by conquering the power of Satan in his chief 
temptations, so He commenced the building up of 
the kingdom of heaven among the most despised 
portion of His people, the most needy and the most 
destitute of the means which the synagogue provided 
for cultivating spiritual life. It was among these 
that the Saviour first publicly and unreservedly pro¬ 
claimed the kingdom of heaven. 

HOMILETIC AL AND PRACTICAL. 

Complete renunciation of the world on the part 
of the Lord is followed by His full proclamation of 
the kingdom of heaven.—When the kingdom of 
heaven arrives, the symbolical administration of 
priests is at an end.—W 7 hcn the work of John ceases, 
that of Christ begins.—The kingdom of God will 
never want messengers of God who stand in the gap. 
—If one prophet is imprisoned, a greater one will be 
sent in his place. If they bum the goose, a swan 
will arise from its ashes.*—Jesus a stranger both at 

* (This sentence: M Verbr&nntn sit dit Gant, so kommt 
dtr ScJiwanf which Df. Edorshelm omitted, is *n allusion 
to an apocryphal prophecy ascribed to the reformer Hus, 
who wan burnt at tne stake for heresy, July G, 1415, by order 
of the Council of Constance, and Is said to have uttered. In 
his last hour, the words: “ To-day you roast a goottf-- al¬ 
luding to hU name which Is the Bohemian word for goott — 
“ but from mint ashes will arist a swan" —the armorial 
device of Lather— "'whom you will not bt obit to destroy” 
This prediction occurs first in the Latin works of Lather 
(Altenburg od., vol. v., p. 599, etc.), and seems to have arisen 
In the age of the Reformation from certain vague and gen¬ 
eral sajjln^s of Hus concerning the ultimate triumph Crhls 
doctrines (comp. Gieseler, KirchtngeschicKtt , voL 1L, Part 
IV., p. 417 sq.). The sentence has assumed a somewhat 
proverbial significance, although very rarely used.—P. 8.] 


Nazareth, where His youthful years wero spent, and 
at Capernaum, where He appeared after attaining to 
manhood.—Obscurity of that which is holy in its 
own home, showing: 1. The corruption of the world; 
2. the spiritual glory of the heavenly life.—The ligfrt 
of salvation rising upon dark places: 1. Upon the 
earth, in opposition to the external heavens; 2. 
upon Galilee, in opposition to the land of Judsea; 8. 
upon the Gentile world, in opposition to the Jews; 
4. upon the despised Germanic races, in opposition 
to the ancient Romanic Church.—The land of the 
shadow of death: 1. The home of sinners; 2. the 
heart of the sinner.—The difference between those 
who see a great light, and those upon whom a great 
light rises. 1. The former look upwards, the latter 
look downwards. 2. The former descry the star of 
salvation, the latter only the light which it sheds.— 
From that time Jeeua began. The ancient the¬ 
ocratic institutions of Israel may be said to have been 
abrogated when John was cast into prison.—The 
call to repentance, from the commencement to the 
end of the world, I. always the same in substance; 
2. always different in form.—The kingdom of heaven 
is as closely at hand as Christ is.—The call: Repent, 
for the kingdom of heaven is at hand. 1. It coo- 
tains two things: (a) the kingdom of heaven is at 
hand ; (b) therefore repent. 2. It may be summed 
up in the expression, “ kingdom of heavenfor, 
(a) repentance is only the gate to the kingdom of 
heaven ; (6) the kingdom of heaven is the grand ob¬ 
ject and goal of repentance.—In His humiliation, 
Christ has manifested His exaltation. 1. Rejected 
on earth, He opened up His kingdom of heaven. 
2. Obscure and unknown by man, He revealed the 
spiritual world in all its blessedness. 3. Renounc¬ 
ing all, He bestows every blessing. 

Starke :—Let us show holy obedience in being 
ready to change our habitation when the Lord calls. 
—Many live under the Ml blaze of the Gospel as if 
they still sat in the shadow of death.—When the 
world silences one honored servant of the Lord, God 
raises up others ; the Church shall never be left des¬ 
titute of them.—Repentance without faith is no re¬ 
pentance (and faith without repentance is no faith). 
—Agreement subsisting between all pure teachers of 
the Church (John and Jesus). 

Heubner: —It is God’s method to cause light to 
arise from humCle and despised places.—Jesus would 
not be far distant even from the Gentiles. 


O. Chapter IV. 18 - 22 . 

{The Gospel for SL Andrew's Hay.) 

Contmctb:—I n His obscnrlty and retirement from the world, which ne had renounced, the Savlonr commences the con¬ 
quest of the world by calling fonr fishermen by the Sea of Galilee. 

18 And Jesus, walking by the Sea of Galilee, saw two brethren, Simon called Peter, 

19 and Andrew his brother, casting a net into the sea: for they were fishers. And he 

20 said unto them, Follow me, and I will make you fishers of men. And they straight- 

21 way left their nets, and followed him. And going on from thence, he saw other two 
brethren, James the son of Zebedee, and John his brother, in a [the] 1 ship with Zebedee 

22 their father, mending their nets; and he called them. And tney immediately left the 
ship and their father, and followed him. 

1 Ver. 21 .—[If rS TymL, Cranzou, and the Bishop's Bible correctly: in the ship; WlcL Gen, Aath. V, end 

Rhclms: in a skip.— P. 8.] v 
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EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Ver. 18. By the Sea of Galilee. —Lake Gen- 
nesaret , A Ifivri Vevm\<Tapir, Luke v. 1 (also r*yrn<rdp, 
rervijaapinSy Genetara, rn&S D^); 7) 6d\a<r<ra rijs 
TiffcpiaSot, John xxi. 1; rj 6a\. rrji TaXi\aias, Matt. 
I?. 29, etc. The lake, which is formed by the liver 
Jordan, is about six hours, or 150 stadia long, and 
about half as broad [twelve or fourteen miles long, 
six or seven miles in breadth, and 165 feet deep.— 
P. 8.]. The water is salubrious, fresh, and clear; it 
contains abundance of fish; the banks are pictur¬ 
esque, although at present bare; toward the west 
they are intersected by calcareous mountains,—to¬ 
ward the east the lake is bounded by high mountains 
(800 to 1,000 feet high), partly of chalk and partly 
of basalt formation. It is of an oval form, being a 
deep depression in an upland country (according to 
Schubert, its level is 635 feet below the Mediterra- 
■ nean).* Besides these remarkable natural features, 
the contrast between the present desolation of its 
shores and their flourishing state at the time of Je¬ 
sus, when covered with cities and inhabited by a 
busy throng,—above all, the solemn remembrance of 
the Lord’s labors, render it a most striking object. 
On the difference between the accounts of Schubert 
and of Robinson in regard to the beauty of the lake, 
comp. Winer, art. Genezareth. Recent travellers 
have furnished ample details of the district (comp. 
Josephus, Be Bello Jud. iil 10, 7). 

Simon called Peter. —The designation Peter is 
given by way of historical anticipation. Simony con¬ 
tracted from Simeon, yiJEE: (hearing, favorable 
hearing). On the name Peter , comp. ch. xvi. 18. 

Andrew.—A purely Greek name (see Winer 
tub verbo ); which, however, also occurred among the 
Jews at a later period. Andrew and John were the 
earliest disciples of Jesus,—the first who joined the 
Saviour, following the direction of John tho Baptist, 
whose disciples they had been (John L 39). It is 
uncertain whether Andrew was the ‘elder brother of 
Peter. His home was at Bethsaida (John i. 44). 
For further particulars about this disciple, see ch. x. 

Casting a net into the sea. —The circumstance 
that they were just about to commence their daily 
labor, is mentioned for the purpose of bringing out 
the significancy of their instantly following Christ. 
The same remark applies to the narrative of the call¬ 
ing of the sons of Zebedee when preparing their 
nets. 

Ver. 19. Follow me,—Meyer has again repeat¬ 
ed die old objection, so frequently refuted, that this 
passage is incompatible with John L 37, and with 
Luke v. 4. But John only refers to the first sum¬ 
moning of disciples, while here we have an account 
of their express call to follow the Lord, in the sense 
of becoming His servants and messengers. In Luke 
v. 4 we have the details of a scene connected with 
this calling. Wieseler rightly distinguishes, 1. be¬ 
tween their preliminary call, implying discipleship in 
general and adoption of His cause, but without any 
special obligation, John L 35 sqq.; 2. their selection 
as continuous and regular followers of the Lord, 
Matt iv. 18 sqq. (also Luke v. 4); and 3. the choice 
of twelve to be Apostles, Matt x. 2-4. These stages 
may also be arranged os follows; 1. Reception as 

# [According to Lient Symonds it is 828, according to 
Ucat Lynch 653 feet below the level nf the Mediterranean. 
6*4 the various Biblie. Dictionaries.—P. S.] 


disciples in the most general sense (catechumens); 
2. selection for service, by continuous following of 
the Lord (Evangelists); 8. selection to be the repre¬ 
sentatives of the Lord, with bestowal of the power to 
work miracles (Apostles). The latter distinction 
was, however, bestowed upon the Apostles with cer¬ 
tain conditions and limitations, until after the out¬ 
pouring of the Holy Ghost on the day of Pentecost, 
(Acts ii. 4). 

I will "mitt* you fishers of men.—The mean¬ 
ing evidently is, that by devotion, prudence, and per¬ 
severance, they were to gain souls for the kingdom 
of Christ from the sea of the world. Thus the im¬ 
agery employed by the Saviour connects their former 
with their new vocation,—their secular employment 
serving as emblem of their spiritual calling.. On the 
other hand, the words indicate the infinite superiori¬ 
ty of the work to which they were now called. 

Ver. 21. James the son of Zebedee. —From 
this passage it has rightly been inferred, that James 
was the elder brother of John. The sons of Zebedee, 
too, immediately relinquished their former occupa¬ 
tion at the moment when they were about to resume 
it with fresh ardor. Another feature in their spirit¬ 
ual history is, that along with their nets, they are 
called to leave their father also. The narrative seems 
to imply that Zebedee gave his consent. 

DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. “ The tea is the emblem of the world. The 
number four is the symbolic number of the world.” 
The first step in the conquest of the world was taken 
when Jesus summoned these four Apostles to become 
fishers of men to all the world. 

Christ’s spiritual renunciation of the world forma 
the commencement of its spiritual conquest. This 
conquest is accomplished by the power of the king¬ 
dom of heaven, and for the kingdom of heaven of 
which Jesus has become the king by His renuncia¬ 
tion of the world. Among these four disciples, Pe¬ 
ter may be regarded as representing the foundation 
of the new church; James the elder (as James the 
younger at a later date) the government and preset 
vation of the same. Upon Andrew it devolved to 
prepare the way of the Gospel, and its extension 
throughout the world; while John sounded tjie in¬ 
most depths of spiritual realities. In striking con¬ 
trast with the practice sanctioned by corrupt tradi¬ 
tionalism, the Lord chose as His instruments pious 
though unlearned fishermen, and not Rabbins. 
These humble men had, indeed, also their prejudices, 
which required to be overcome, but in vastly different 
measure from the learned of that age. It is there¬ 
fore an entire mistake on the part of some older di¬ 
vines, to speak of the want of proper qualification 
and preparation in the disciples. 

2. Luther: —“If the Gospel required the poten¬ 
tates of this world for its planting and preservation, 
God would not have committed it to fishermen.” 

HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL.« 

Christ’s retirement by the Sea of Galilee the 
inauguration of the kingdom of heaven.—The com¬ 
mencement of the new era.—The Lord’s walking 
Rig most glorious work.—The irresistible power of 
the call of Jesus in the hearts of the elect. 1. As 
inherent in the call itself. It is the irresistible 
power, (a) of the Redeemer, the God-Man; (6) of the 
Holy Spirit setting ns free; (c) of blessed love; (d) 
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of supreme power guiding and directing us. 2. As 
springing from spiritual influence on the heart of the 
disciples: (a) The Father drawing them, ( b) bj the 
word of prophecy; ( e ) by their first converse with 
the Lord.—Only the call of the Lord can confer the 
ministerial office,—Faithfulness in a lower sphere is 
the condition and preparation for a higher.—The 
call of the Lord, Follow me, 1. an invitation to 
full communion with Him; 2. a demand of perfect 
self-renunciation for His sake; 8. an announcement 
of a new sphere of activity under Him; 4. a promise 
of rich reward from Him.—The call of Jesus to fol¬ 
low Him, 1. a call to faith; 2. a cedi to labor; 8. a 
call to suffering and cross-bearing; 4. a call to our 
blessed home.—How the Lord transforms our earth¬ 
ly calling into an emblem of our heavenly.—The 
work of apostleship under the simile of the art of 
fishing. 1. We must know the lake; 2. we must 
know how to allure; 8. we must be able patiently to 
wait; 4. we must be ready to hazard our lives; 6. 
we must cast out the net in confidence; 6. we must 
expect a draught.—The Divine character of the 
Church of Christ, as manifest in this, that it was 
founded by unlearned fishermen and publicans.— 
Christ manifesting Himself as the heavenly Master, 
In the selection of His first Apostles.—He who 
would follow the Lord, must be ready to leave all 
things.—The four Apostles, brethren after the flesh, 


and brethren in the kingdom of God. 1. A token 
how true brotherly feeling leads to the Lord; 1 
how the highest brotherhood is that in the Lord; 8. 
how heavenly brotherhood sheds a halo around 
earthly relationship.—The four friends by the Like 
Of Galilee, or the blessing of true friendship. 1. It 
leads to seeking the Lord; 2. it springs from finding 
the Lord.—How the sovereignty of Christ over the 
world appears by His making four fishermen from 
the Sea of Galilee princes in the kingdom of God.— 
If we are to win others for the Lora, we ouraefrei 
must have been first won by Him.—The ideal per¬ 
fectness of every art and vocation in Christ—That 
which pirist teaches He also works in us.—The 
calling of the Apostles the commencement of a new 
creation. 

Starke :—Jesus still chodses teachers for His 
work, nay, He has chosen them from all eternity.— 
Let none fancy that he can succeed by himself; even 
Christ chose assistants.—A minister must be oaDed 
of God.—We must first follow Jesus ourselves be¬ 
fore bringing others to Him.—Let ns not only call 
each other brethren, but prove ourselves such.—He 
who would enter upon the ministry in the spirit of the 
Apostles, must be ready to renounce every human tie. 

Heubner :—If Christ asks much, He also prom¬ 
ises much.—The Apostles are our ensample bow to 
follow Christ 


D. Chapter IV. 28-20. 

Cohtintb:—J esus putlog through Galilee llko an ordinary Rabbi, but znanlfeatlng Himself aa the Saviour of all nations. 


23 And Jesus went about all Galilee, teaching in their synagogues, and preaching the 
gospel 1 of the kingdom, and healing all manner of sickness, and all manner of disease, 

24 among the people. And his fame went throughout all Syria: and they brought unto 
him all sick people that were taken with divers diseases and torments, and those which 
were possessed with devils, and those which were lunatic, and those that had the palsy; 

25 and he healed them. And there followed him great multitudes of people from Galilee, 
and from Decapolis, and from Jerusalem, and from Judea, and from beyond Jordan. 

1 Ver. 28.—[Lange likewise translates: Dae Evangelium. I cannot agree with Dr. Conant and others who think that 
where svayy*\iov occurs In Its original literal sense, It should always he translated good news, or glad tidings, and that 
gospel should be retained only where the Greek has taken a later tropical sense. This change is unnecessary; for gospel 
(God's spell, or good spell = good news) Is the old Saxon equivalent for the Or. eOayyeXtor, and so universally under¬ 
stood. The E. V. always translates the noun ebayytKtor gospel (in 77 passages), bnt renders the verb 
sometimes to preach the gospel , sometimes to bring or to declare glad tidings. Comp. Luke L 19; IL 10; Acta xiiL 81; 
Rom. x. 16; 1 Theaa. 11L 6.—r. IS.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Ver. 28. And Jesus went about all Galilee.— 
The term probably implies only Upper Galilee. The 
passage may, however, be regarded as giving a sum¬ 
mary or general view of Christ's activity throughout 
Galilee. This activity formed part of His work in 
the various districts of Palestine, since Matthew also 
specially notes His labors in Perea and Judaea. Gal¬ 
ilee, in the more general sense of the term, formed 
the northernmost part of Palestine, being ten geo¬ 
graphical miles long and four to five geographical 
miles brop.d, and bounded on the west by the sea and 
Phoenicia, on the north by Coelesyria, on the east by 


the Jordan and the Lake of Tiberias, and on the 
south by Samaria, where in the west the brook Ki- 
shon, and farther east a line drawn from Mount Ta¬ 
bor to Scythopolis, and the promontory of Carmel, 
formed its boundary. Originally the name 
(Josh. xx. 7, xxl 82) was confined to the circuit of 
Upper Galilee; afterward the province was divided 
into Upper and Lower Galilee. The former was a 
mountainous country, the latter partly level. Upper 
Galilee extended from Beersheba to the village of 
Baca, and from the village of Thella, near Jordan, to 
Meroth. According to Strabo, it was partly inhabit¬ 
ed by Gentiles (hy Phoenicians, Syrians, Arabs; ao 
cording to Joseph., Vita, xii., also by Greeks); hence 
the name, Galilee of the Gentiles. The district is 
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tlpine, and of the chalk formation Its mountains 
do not rise to any considerable height; the Talleys 
are very romantic, Galilee was a most fertile coun¬ 
try, equally adapted for agriculture and pasturage, 
besides haring the lake within its district. Hence 
the large number of its inhabitants (Joseph., De 
Bdlo Jud. iii. 8, 1). It contained 404 towns and 
Tillages. The people of Galilee were brave, indus¬ 
trious, and intelligent; although the inhabitants of 
Judaea proper looked down upon them on aocount 
of their contact with the heathen and their uncouth 
dialed For further particulars, comp. Winer [Kit- 
to, W. Smith], and the works on the Holy Land. 


Teaching in their synagogues.—The general 
sketch of Christ’s sphere of activity is followed by a 
description of its peculiar mode. Conforming to 
Jewish custom. He appeared as a travelling Rabbi 
In the various synagogues of Galilee. The auvayy- 
*)4 (from ovrdym, the congregation), in the Sept for 
FTO and Vnjj. The name embodied the idea that 


each synagogue represented the congregation of 
Israel as a whole, just as we designate each particu¬ 
lar Christian community a church, in the sense of its 
embodying and representing the whole Church. 
After tiie Babylonish exile, the solemn gathering in 
the temple, which could only be enjoyed on special 
occasions, and not without difficulty, led to the estab¬ 
lishment of synagogues, accessible in every place and 
to all, which may be regarded as the revival—with¬ 
out tiie admixture of former errors—of the ancient 
monotheistic or orthodox worship of the “high 
places,” and which unconsciously served as the pro¬ 
totype for the arrangement and form of the Church 
under the New Testament. According to Jewish 
tradition, the institution of synagogues dates from & 
▼ery early period (comp, the art in Winer’s [W. 
Smith, vol iii., 1396 sqq., and other] Bibl. EncycR, 
and especially Vitringa, De Synagoga vetere , 1696). 
The statement is correct, in so far as it implies that 
4 provision for religious communion and edification 
must have existed even previous to the temple. 
“During the Babylonish exile, when ihe Jews were 
shut out from the Holy Land and from the appoint¬ 
ed s a nc t uar y, the want of places for religious meet- 
tag*, in which the worship of God. without sacri¬ 
fices, could be celebrated, must have been painfully 
felt Thus synagogues may have originated at that 
ominous period. When the Jews returned from 
Babylon, synagogues were planted throughout the 
couotrr for the purpose of affording opportunities for 
imbUy reading the law, independently of the regu¬ 
lar sacrificial services of the temple (Neh. viii. 1, 
etc.). At the time of Jesus there was at least one 
synagogue in every moderately sized town of Pales¬ 
tine (such as Nazareth, Capernaum, etc.), and in the 
shies of Syria, Asia Minor, and Greece, in which 
Jews resided (Acts ix. * sqq.). Larger towns pos¬ 
sessed several synagogues; and it is said that there 
were no fewer than 460, or even 480, of them in 
Jerusalem itself”—Winer. A kindred institution 


were the rpoa*vx*l, or places where prayer was wont 
to be made—oratories, commonly situate in the im¬ 
mediate vicinity of some river, for the sake of lustra¬ 
tions (Acta xvi. 13); while synagogues were general¬ 
ly built in some elevated situation (in allusion to the 
position of the temple). The synagogue may be re¬ 
garded as forming in every respect the germ of our 
local Christian churches. 1. Their foundation: by 
communities, or by private individuals. 2. Character: 
ametuaries. 8. Time of meeting: on the Sabbath, on 


feast days; afterward also on the second and fifth 
days of tiie week. 4. Arrangement: seats, separation 
of sexes. 6. Mode of worship: prayer, reading 'of por- 
tionir of Scripture (the Law. the Prophets, and other 
Old Testament books—Parashoth, Haphtharoth, Me- 
gilloth) by a priest or elder; exposition of the section 
read, and address; liberty or putting questions, of ex¬ 
pressing opinions, and of delivering addresses (tiie pro¬ 
phetic element); at the close, the priestly blessing 
and prayer of the congregation. 6. Officials of the 
synagogue: the president, or chief ruler (fyx** T V* 
avrayuyrji, bpxiavrayotySs )» tiie elders (rpta&urspo*, 
woifiir «»), who administered the affairs of the syna¬ 
gogue; then the servant or messenger of the con¬ 
gregation (legatee *ecclesice\ who acted as precentor, 
clerk, and messenger; and the officer, or frnjpJrut 
[the attendant or minister who handed the volume 
to the reader and returned it to its place, Luke iv. 
20] ; with the addition, probably, of officials to col¬ 
lect the alms. 7. Furniture: seats, pulpit or desk, 
and bookcase. 8. Discipline: greater and leaser / 
excommunication, and frodily^pupjsh menta^ Every 1 
Jewish town possessed lCT&anbeafmS, wTuch was ' 
subordinate to the great Sanhedrim in Jerusalem. 
These Sanhedrims were no doubt attached to the va- / 
rious synagogues (comp. Winer, sub Synedrhun). I 
Thus, in the providence of God, the synagogue was 
destined to form a transition from the symbolical 
worship of the Old, to the worship in spirit and in 
truth of the New, Testament. Hence the circum¬ 
stance, that the Lord and His Apostles made use of 
the arrangements of the synagogue, must be regard¬ 
ed not only as an act of legal obedience, but also of 
missionary foresight 

From various passages we infer that at first Jesus - 
was regarded by His disciples as a Rabbi (Mark ix. 

6; John i. 38, etc.). But in their minds this title 
implied acknowledgment of His claims as prophet 
and M sssiah, and it gradually gave place to full re¬ 
cognition of Jesus as the Son of God (Matt xvi. 16). • 
The people also regarded the Lord at first as a Rabbi 
(Mark x. 61; John xx. 16), although the leading men 
in Jerusalem were not willing to accede to Him that 
designation (John vii. 15). The title Rabbi ("*sn y 
trir amplissimus) was the honorary designation given 
to Jewish teachers of the law and scribes (Mamder, 
Doctor). At the time of Christ, there was no formal 
graduation, as at a later period; although several 
characteristics Berved to distinguish the regular order 
of scribes. These were, 1. adherence to a certain 
school, and to scholastic traditions; 2. a peculiar 
method of explaining the law and interpreting the 
Scriptures; 8. connection with the hierarchy and 
the orthodoxy of the time (Pharisaism), although a 
number of tiie scribes belonged to the sect of the 
Sadducees; 4. the commencement of a regular organ¬ 
ization of the order. Some of the Rabbins were mem¬ 
bers or assessors of the Sanhedrim; others presided 
over schools; while yet others were employed as le¬ 
gal advisers, etc. The Rabbins were regarded by 
tiie people as successors of the ancient prophets, with 
certain modifications adapting their office to the 
wonts of the time. Accordingly, Ezra already bears 
the title of •'BO. When the Lord Jesus therefore 
appeared as a Rabbi, without having previously pass¬ 
ed through a regular scholastic training, He only 
asserted the ancient right and title of a prophet 

And preaching tne gospel of the kingdom. 
—Here it is more definitely called the Gospel of the 
kingdom of heaven; i. e., the Gospel whici consti 
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tuted the kingdom of heaven, and which increasingly 
manifested itself as the Gospel concerning Christ, the 
Lord of the kingdom of heaven, and concerning recon¬ 
ciliation through Him for the kingdom of heaven.— 
Evayy*\iov. The meaning of the term in classical 
Greek is, primarily, reward for good tidingt; and, 
secondarily, the good tiding* themselves; in the New 
Testament, it is used simply for good tidinas . The 
announcement, that the kingdom of Messiah was at 
hand, made throughout the synagogues of Galilee, 
was of such deep and decisive importance as to re¬ 
quire some confirmation of the prophetic character 
of Him who declared it. Hence Jesus proved by His 
miracles that He was able to heal all manner of 
■iokness, and all manner of disease • thereby 
confirming His word. But the ultimate aim of these 
miracles was the manifestation of Jesus Himself, and 
of the kingdom of heaven, whereby the kingdom of 
darkness was vanquished. 

Ver. 24. His fame went throughout all Syria. 
—On the one hand, throughout Palestine; and, on 
the other, beyond its limits to Phoenicia and Syria 
proper. Probably His fame spread along the road 
frequented by caravans, which led from Damascus to 
the Mediterranean by the Sea of Galilee. 

And they brought unto Him all sick peo¬ 
ple.—The passage must, of course, be taken in a re¬ 
stricted sense: as far as faith in His miraculous power 
extended, they brought such sufferers to Him. 

That were taken with divers diseases and 
torments. —The latter term, though referring to a 
distinct class of suffering, is still a general expression. 
Three peculiar kinds of disease are specially mention¬ 
ed : viz., those which were possessed with dev¬ 
ils (demoniacs, bainovi(6fi*voi), lunatics (epileptic s, 
<r*\T)via(6fj.*voi), and those that had the palsy 
(nervous disorders , *apa\vriKoi). Formerly, com¬ 
mentators were wont to regard the demoniacs as per¬ 
sons whose bodies were possessed by the devil, or 
by devils, but who labored under no physical ailment. 
Rationalistic interpreters, on the other hand, applied 
these expressions to bodily or mental diseases exclu¬ 
sively, as to mania, epilepsy, melancholy, etc., which 
—according to their statement—popular ignorance 
and prejudice regarded as a possession by devils. 
Of late, however, sounder views have obtained ; and 
we have learned to recognize both elements in these 
unfortunate persqns, viz., demoniac influences, and 
excitements produced by unclean spirits, along with 
bodily or mental derangements (see the author’s Lo- 
ben Jesu , ii. 1, p. 2851. Meyer (note to p. 115) dis¬ 
poses rather summarily of this view, and repeats the 
old rationalistic theory.* The difference between 

♦[Meyer’s view Is thus stated by him: “ Beeessene war&n 
charaeteristiche naturliche Kranke—Manie, Fal/sucht, 
J/elancho/ie, Zuetdnde der Contra ctheit, tempordre 
StummheU u. dergl. — deren Leiden man bei scAeinbar 
physiecher Geeundheit nieht im a On omen Organismus 
Oder in naturlhhen Stbrungen dee pJtysischen Habitus , 
sondem in teufeii*cher Beseseenheit begrundet glavBU," 
He urges, among four reasons against tho old orthodox 
view, mainly tho entire silence of St. John, which ho re¬ 
gards the more significant, as John lays special stress 
on tho destruction of tho works of tho devil by Christ But 
this silence concerning the healing of demoniacs most 
bo accounted for on tho same ground as the omission of 
other and more important facts in the Gospel of John, such 
as the parabolic discourses of Christ, the institution of bap¬ 
tism, and the Lord’s Supper, etc. This silence is rather the 
silence of approval of what was already generally known and 
read in tho churches when he wrote his Gospel. Aside from 
doctrinal considerations connected with tne personal exist¬ 
ence of Satan and his supernatural agents, Meyer's and de 
Wettc’s view is even exegeiically untenable, unless we 
chooso to involve Christ in a popular error, or to reflect on 


the three classes consists in this, that the demoniacs 
were subject to disease through the influence of un¬ 
clean spirits, the lunatics through that of the sidereal l 
bodies (change of the moon, etc.), the palsied through 1 
that of atmospheric changes. The common charac- f 
teristic of all these afflictions was, that their victims 
were under the absolute control of some outward 
influence, whether spiritual, psychical, or physical. 
They were, so to speak, the representatives of those 
more obscure and refined psychical and physical suf¬ 
ferings and dissonances which have been introduced 
in the psychical and external world by the moral power 
of darkness, (For a list of books on Pastoral Med* 
cine or Cure of Souls, see Heubner, p. 4^ 

Ver. 25. And there foUowed Him mat 
multitudes. —Even at this stage of His ministry, 
multitudes had gathered, who externally followed the 
Lord. These were drawn in the first instance from 
Galilee itself and swelled by others coming from 
Deoapolls, and even from Jerusalem, from the 
land of Judssa, and from beyond Jordan, L 
Perea. Deoapolis, or the Ten Cities, chiefly in¬ 
habited by Gentile settlers: see PlinSos, Bbt JHfll 
16, and the Encyclops. According to Ritter, the I)e- 
capolis was founded principally by veterans from the 
army of Alexander (hence one of the towns was call¬ 
ed Pella, from the city of that name in Macedonia). 
The expression, Peraea, refers probably to the north¬ 
ern part of that province. On the division of Perea 
into three distinct districts, comp, von Raumer, Pal¬ 
estine, p. 205. 

DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. Note the contrast between Jesus going from 
place to place, and the Baptist remaining stationary. 

It seems to represent the moving and kindly charac¬ 
ter of the Gospel, as embodied in a personal form. 

2. From the conduct of Jesus, we infer that He 
recognized the use and place of the synagogue in the 
arrangement of Divine Providence. The Apostles * 
also observed the same line of conduct.. 

8. The Lord now proclaimed everywhere the 
Gospel of the kingdom of heaven. The announce¬ 
ment, that a new spiritual order of thingB was at 
hand, was everywhere received as a message of com¬ 
ing salvation. But the Lord also proclaimed at the 
same time the fundamental laws and promises of the 
kingdom of heaven, as appears from the Sermon on 
the Mount By the numerous miracles which Jesus 
now wrought, He proved that the kingdom of heaven 
was really at hand ; that its character was spiritual; 
that it was a kingdom of regeneration; and that this 
new spiritual life consisted in a heavenly influence 
and a Divine power, which restored not only the dis¬ 
eased and departed life, but also the dead and dis¬ 
eased heart. Thus it also clearly appeared that the 
kingdom of heaven was indissolubly connected with 
the person of Jesus. By His miracles, He revealed 
Himself in His glory as the centre of the kingdom of 
heaven. On miracles, comp, below, ch. viii. 

His veracity, which is not to be thought of for a single mo¬ 
ment. For the bai^ovi^&ixevoL are clearly and repeatedly 
distinguished in the Gospels from ordinary physical disease*, 
and represented as persons who are spiritually afflicted and 
possessed or interpenetrated os it were by a double con¬ 
sciousness and a double will, the ono being foreign to them 
and taking forcible possession of their physical frame for a 
time. Christ moreover addresses the evil spirits as distinct 
from the persons possessed by them; and these spirits pees 
out from one person into another, or even into a herd of 
swine. Comp, also, on the general subject, the remarks of 
Dr. Trench. On the Miracles, p. 160, and Dr. Alford om 
MaU. viii. 82 (4th ed. vol. I p. 79 sq.).-P. 8.] 
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4. Like John, Jesus produced by His preaching 
a general impression upon the people, but in a higher 
measure. John remained stationary, Jesus went 
about; John announced the wrath to come, Jesus 
brought to light the life-giving power of the Gospel; 
John displayed only one miracle, that of self-renunci¬ 
ation and the moral greatness of a true prophet as 
exhibited in his own history; he did no wonders; 
while it appeared as the inmost and distinguishing 
characteristic of Christ’s life to work miracles of heal¬ 
ing, of deliverance, of comfort, and of salvation.—To 
John the people flocked in numbers, again to return 
to their homes; while of those who betook themselves 
to Jesus, many remained to follow Him whithersoever 
He went. 

6. In measure as the kingdom of heaven shall 
appear in the Church, the seme Divine power—the 
same power of faith, of love and of life, and the same 
heavenly courage which ascends to heaven and de¬ 
scends from it, to diffkse that which is heavenly, will 
also manifest itself. 

HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

Christ went about doing good to all.—1. He wen* 
about in the omnipotence of His love. 2. He did good 
to aU in the omnipotence of His love.—The labors of 
ministers should extend to all within the sphere of 
their activity.—Galilee, or the circuit of the Gentiles, 
becomes the circuit of the new life.—In preaching 
the Gospel, we should follow up God’s preparatory 
agencies and dispensations.—Evangelists should en¬ 
deavor to find proper starting-points for their work. 
—The teaching of Jesus in its fulness. It is, 1. a 
preaching (an appeal to the heart, announcing some¬ 
thing new); 2. it is Gospel; 8. it is the Gospel of 
the kingdom; 4. it conveys salvation.—Defects to be 


avoided in the Church: 1. It is sad when teaching 
ceases to be'preaching; 2. more sad when preaching 
ceases to be teaching; 3. most sad when preaching 
ceases to be the Gospel of the kingdom; 4. not less 
sad when destitute of the power of life.—In our days 
also, demonstration of'the truth of the Gospel which 
we preach is indispensable.—The practical demon¬ 
stration of the truth of the Gospel should be as fol¬ 
lows: 1. Our preaching should always bear the im¬ 
press of the love of .Christ, of the Holy Spirit, and 
of power. 2. It should always be adapted to the 
wants of the age.—The secret of Christ’s power of 
helping His people lay in their spiritual boldness: 1. 
Based on spiritual s humility; 2. springing from spirit¬ 
ual faith; 8. manifesting itself in spiritual love; 4. 
evidenced by spiritual life.—Spiritual cowardice opens 
the door to the enemy.—Jesus still removes every 
manner of sickness and disease.—The fame of Jesus 
prepares the way for the word of Jesus.—The Sa¬ 
viour from sin is also the Saviour from evil.—He 
healed all that came unto Him.—In trouble and ne¬ 
cessity we learn to know our Deliverer.—The king¬ 
dom of Christ commencing amidst poverty and mis¬ 
ery. The relation between those who follow the won¬ 
der-worker, and those who follow the Crucified One. 
—Conversion the evidence of true awakening.—Jesus 
gathers His people. 1. How ? 2. For what^ pur¬ 
pose? 

Starke: —Christ extends His kingdom by the 
Gospel, not with carnal weapons.—It is a small thing 1 
for Him who gives us eternal life to restore our bod¬ 
ily life.—All Christ’s miracles are blessings. 

Heubner: —These cures of Jesus are important; 
as being so many blessings and deliverances of wretch¬ 
ed and needy persons ; as revelations of His goodness 
and love; as evidence of His divine mission; as 
pointing to the spiritual deliverance which He wrought. 


\ 


PART SECOND. 

Chbist manifesting Himself in outward obscurity as tno true Saviour, by His 
works; and proving Himself the promised Prophet, Priest, and King, in His contin¬ 
ual conflict with the spurious notions entertained by the Jews concerning the Mes¬ 
siah (ch. v.-xvi. 12). 


FIRST SECTION. 

CHBIST MANIFESTING HIMSELF AS THE PROPHET. A. AS TEACHER OF THE KINGDOM 
OF HEAVEN. THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT, CH. V.-VH. 

Structure of the Sermon on the Mount .—The grand fundamental idea of the Sermon on the Mount is to 
present the righteousness of the kingdom of heaven in its relation to that of the Old Testament theoc¬ 
racy. This idea is arranged in three parts. Part first, which comprises the Sermon on the Mount in 
the narrower abuse, presents the nature and character of the righteousness of the kingdom of God, 
from the commencement of spiritual life to its completion. Ch. v. 1-16.—At the dose of this section, 

7 
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the contrast between this righteousness and that of Jewish traditionalism is brought out in its fullest 
manifestation (to suffer persecution for Christ’s sake). This induces the Lord to explain, in Part 2, 
the relation between the righteousness of the kingdom of heaven (in doctrine and life) and that of the 
Jewish theocracy. The former is the genuine fulfilment of the Old Testament theocracy (of the Law 
and the Prophets), in opposition to that false development of Jewish traditionalism, which only pre¬ 
served the letter of the law and the prophets. Ch. v. 17-vii. 6.—As the first section contained a de¬ 
scription of the devotion of the blessed to their final reward in heaven, although their course seems to 
the world one of continual humiliation; so the second section exhibits the righteousness of the Phari¬ 
sees in its real character and results, to the judgment which shall finally sweep it away (beneath “dogs 
and swine ”), although to the world it seems to rise to the greatest height of exaltation. Lastly, Christ 
shows in the third and practical section, how to avoid the false and choose the right way; indicating, 
at the same time, the mode and manner of genuine spiritual life (ch. vii. 7-27). The concluding verses 
(vers. 28 and 29) record the impression produced by this sermon of Jesus. 

LmntATUsa:—Comp Tholuck, Comment, on Vie Sermon on the Mount. 4th e<L 1856 [transl. Into Enel, by R. Londln 
Brown, Edlnb. and Pblind., I860]; Kline, Vie Bergpredigt Qhristi, Marbote. 1841; Arndt, Die Bergpredigt Jeeu Christi, 
Magda b., 1837 and 1838; Braune, Die Bergpredigt uneerea Derm Jeeu Christi, 2d ed, Altenburg, 1855.—For the (rider 
literature of the subject, ate Winer, Danz, and Heubner. 


L 

The Sermon on the Mount in the narrower sense. The law of the Spirit The fundamental laws of the 
kingdom of heaVen as fundamental promises and beatitudes of the Gospel Gradual progress upward 
to perfectness in righteousness, or, what is the same, in Christ 


Chapter V. 1-16. 

(Vers. 1-12, the Gospel for the 27 th Sunday after Trinity.) 

1 And seeing the multitudes, he went up into a mountain; and when he was sec [had 

2 sat down], his disciples came unto [to] him: And he opened his mouth, and taught 

3 them, saying, Blessed are the poor in spirit; for theirs is the kingdom of heaven. 

5 Blessed are they that mourn: for they shall be comforted. Blessed are the meek: 

6 for they shall inherit the earth. 1 Blessed are they which do hunger and thirst after 

7 righteousnessfor they shall be filled. Blessed are the merciful: for they shall obtain 
9 mercy. Blessed are the pure in heart: for they shall see God. Blessed are the peace- 

10 makers: for they shall be called the children of God. Blessed are they which are per- 

11 secuted for righteousness’ sake; for theirs is the kingdom of heaven. Blessed are ye, 
when men shall revile you, and persecute you, and shall say all manner of evil against 

12 you falsely,* for my sake. Rejoice, and be exceeding glad; for great is your reward 

13 in heaven; for so persecuted they the prophets which [who] were before you. Ye are 
the salt of the earth: but if the salt have lost its savour, wherewith shall it be salted? 
it is thenceforth good for nothing, but to be cast out, and to be trodden under foot of 

14 mem Ye are the light of the world. A city that is set on a hill cannot be hid. 

15 Neither do men light a candle and put it under a [the]* bushel, but on a candlestick; 

16 and it giveth light unto all that are in the house. Let your light so shine before men, 
that they may see your good works, and glorify your Father which [who] is in heaven. 

1 Ver. 0.—The transposition of the second and third beatitudes in Lachmann's and Tischendorfs editions is not suffi¬ 
ciently sustained by the testimony of Cod. D., the Vulgate, etc., and is at war with the logical order of the beatitudes. 

a Ver. 11. — Falsely, \pfvb6peyot, is poorly supported, and superfluous on acoount of the words: for My sate. [The 
evidence against tysvblpeyoi is hardly sufficient to justify its removal from the text The Vatican codex (as given by 
Buttmann) and other weighty MSS. and andent versions have it and Alford, Wordsworth, and Tregelles retain it, but 
Tregelles marks it as doubtftil. As to the connection, voi belongs to « tnenn, or all the three preceding verbs, but 

not to *v*K*y 4pou.— P. 8.] 

* Ver. 15.—[The definite article hero indicates the familiar household measure.—P. S.] 

central-point of Christ’s ministry in Galilee. It was de¬ 
livered during the first year of His public career, some 
time between the winter of 781 and the spring of 782 
A. U. “ The activity of John by the banks of Jor¬ 
dan probably continued till toward the winter of the 




EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

General Remarks on the Sermon on the Mount 
—The Sermon on the Mount may be regarded as the 
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year 781. While he baptized in Galilee, Christ la¬ 
bored in Judaea. About the time that John was im¬ 
prisoned in Galilee, the Sanhedrim of Jerusalem be¬ 
gan to view with dislike the growing authority of 
Jesus. On this account, He left Judaea, and retired 
to Galilee. In the spring of the year 782, John was 
still in prison. At that time he sent the well-known 
embassy to Christ From Matt xL 1, 2, we gather 
that this inquiry was made at the dose of the first 
journey of Christ through Galilee; hence before His 
attending the feast of Purim, which is related in the 
Gospel of John (chj v.). Soon afterward the execu¬ 
tion of John took place, probably between Purim 
and Easter of the year 782 ” (see my Leben Jesu, iL 1, 
p. 162). 

We mark three stages in the journey of Jesus 
through Galilee. The first comprises the journey of 
Christ through the mountainous district of Uppet 
Galilee. This is alluded to in general terms by Mat¬ 
thew in ch. iv. 28. The calling of the first four 
Apostles, together with the miraculous draught of 
fishes, Luke v. 1, and the sermon of the Lord by the 
Lake of Galilee, preceding that miracle, formed the 
commencement of this journey. Its dose is marked 
by the Sermon on the Mount. On His second jour¬ 
ney, the Lord passed beyond the bounds of Galilee 
proper into Upper Peraea. This tour commenced 
with His second sermon by the Lake of Galilee, on 
which occasion the Lord probably uttered the greater 
part of the parables concerning the kingdom of God. 
Other three Apostles were now added to the former. 
That journey dosed with the expulsion of the Lord 
from Gadara, and some conflicts between Jesus and 
the Pharisees, and a few of the disciples of John 
(Matt ixA During His third tour, the Lord passed 
through the towns on the Lake of Galilee to Lower 
Galilee, and toward Samaria and Judaea. The num- 
* her of the assistants and followers of Jesus was now 
increased from seven to twelve, who are set apart as 
His Apostles. The four companions of His first 
journey, and the seven who attended Him during 
the second, had only been His followers; but others 
are now added to their number. They are set apart 
to be His Apostles; and the Lord sends them before 
* Him,—as yet, however, with limited powers, and for 
a definite purpose. The narrative of this journey 
commences with the calling of the Apostles, and 
with the instructions given to them. While the 
^Apostles precede the Lord, holy women gather 
around and minister unto Him (Luke viii. 1-8). The 
towns of Magdala, in the southern part of the west¬ 
ern shore of the lake, and Nain, between the south¬ 
ern side of Mount Tabor and the Lower Hermon, are 
mentioned as special points touched during this jour¬ 
ney. Its goal—as appears from the sending of the 
twelve Apostles—was Jerusalem, where, according 
to John v., Jesus attended the feast of Purim. This 
journey, which was intended to terminate in Judaea, 
was interrupted by two events—the resolution of the 
Sanhedrim at Jerusalem to compass the death of 
Jesus (John viL 1), and the execution of John the 
Baptist (Matt xiv. 12; Mark vL SO; Luke ix. 10). 

A close review of this tour shows that Jesus un¬ 
dertook three public journeys to Jerusalem in order to 
awake the attention of His people, and to lead them 
to decide for the truth (^ohniL 13 ; v.; xii. 9) 

It is important to understand the relation be¬ 
tween the Sermon on the Mount as given by Matthew 
and the account of it in Luke vi 12 sqq. 

According to Augustine (De consensu evang. iL 
19), Andr. Osiander, Busching, Hess, Storr, Gratz, 


and others, the*two sermons were delivered at differ¬ 
ent times. But most modem interpreters are agreed 
that they are only two different accounts of one and 
the same sermon of Jesus. Calvin, Schneckenbur- 
ger, and Olshausen hold that the account in Matthew 
is the less authentic of the two; while Tholuck, Eb- 
rard, and Meyer (p. 168), think that Luke derived 
his narrative from Matthew. Lastly, according to 
Strauss, neither of the two accounts is strictly au¬ 
thentic. In our opinion, they should be regarded as 
two different sermons delivered in close succession, 
—the one on the summit of a mountain in Galilee, 
the other, on a lower ridge of the same mountain; 
the one, addressed only to His disciples; the other, 
to all the people who had followed Him. Still, so far 
as their fundamental ideas and real subject-matter 
tue concerned, the two sermons are identical, differ¬ 
ing only in form and adaptation,—that reported by 
Matthew being addressed to the disciples, and henoe 
esoteric in its form; while that given by Luke is ex¬ 
oteric, being addressed to the people. The funda¬ 
mental idea of both is evidently the same—the ex¬ 
altation of the humble and the humiliation of the 
proud. This idea is couched so as to correspond to 
the description of the Jewish year of jubilee, and 
expressed in the form of beatitudes. But the differ¬ 
ent aspects under which this fundamental truth is 
presented, show that originally two sermons had been 
delivered by the Lord; for, 1. the number of the be¬ 
atitudes is not the same in the two sermons, and the 
beatitudes themselves are differently couched; 2. hi 
the Gospel by Luke, there is always a woe to corre¬ 
spond to each of the beatitudes. This contrast ap¬ 
pears, indeed, also in that portion of the sermon, as 
reported by Matthew, which treats of the righteous¬ 
ness of the Pharisees and its consequences, but in a 
form quite different from that in Luke. Add to this, 
8. the difference in the account of the locality and the 
audience. According to Matthew, Jesus delivered 
the sermon on the top of a mountain, and sitting; 
while Luke relates that He came down and stood 
in the plain or on a plateau, to preach to the people. 
According to Matthew, “ seeing the multitudes,” He 
retired among His disciples; while Luke records that 
He came down with His disciples, and stood among 
the multitude in order to address them. ** Thus we 
have evidently two different discourses on the same 
subject, and containing the same elements; and, be¬ 
fore we adopt any hypothesis which would represent 
the one as inferior to the other, we should first endea¬ 
vor to study them more closely, and to understand the 
peculiar characteristics of the two Gospels. Viewed 
in that light, these discourses bear each a distinctive 
character. The Sermon von the Mount, strictly so 
called, is a discourse which Christ could not, at the 
time, have addressed to the people generally. This 
remark specially applies to His description of the 
Pharisees and scribes, and of their righteousness, and 
to His exposition of the contrast between His own 
teaching and theirs. Manifestly, Jesus could not 
have addressed in this manner the Jewish people gen¬ 
erally, without thereby needlessly exposing His own 
followers. Nor were the people prepared to under¬ 
stand or receive such doctrine. And even though 
we were to assume that the Evangelist had introduced 
into this discourse some things said on other occa¬ 
sions, yet this sermon is so thoroughly connected in 
its structure, that it is impossible to ascribe its com¬ 
position, so far as its leading features are concerned, 
to the Evangelist himself.” ( Leben Jesu, iL 2, p. 369.) 
Manifestly, this discourse is esoteric—an exposition 
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of the fundamental doctrines of the kingdom of hea¬ 
ven in their relation to the teaching of the Old Testa¬ 
ment, and to the ordinances and practices of a spuri¬ 
ous traditionalism, which could only have been in¬ 
tended for the disciples. Hence the choice of the lo¬ 
cality, the retirement from the multitude, and the gath¬ 
ering of the disciples around Him. The Evangelist, 
Indeed, records at the close, “ that the people were 
astonished at His doctrine; ” but this apparent inac¬ 
curacy—on our supposition—only confirms the view 
that, aftei^His descent from the mountain, the Lord 
addressed to the people generally the discourse com¬ 
municated by Luke. The latter is just what we would 
have expected in the circumstances—ya popular and 
lively address, short, and illustrated by similes. This 
exoteric form agrees with the context as mentioned 
by Luke, who records that Jesus delivered this ad¬ 
dress standing among the people, though His eye 
would, no doubt, chiefly rest in blessing upon the 
disciples. 

The time when these two discourse* were delivered. 
—From some events recorded by Luke before his 
account of the Sermon on the Mount (ch. vi. 1, etc.), 
it might appear to have been delivered at a later 
period. But this apparent inaccuracy must have 
been occasioned by considerations connected with the 
structure of his Gospel. The context shows that both 
Evangelists record it as having taken place at the 
same time. Both in Luke an^l in Matthew the history 
of the centurion of Capernaum immediately follows 
the Sermon on the Mount Manifestly, then, the two 
discourses were delivered during the same journey of 
Jesus through Galilee. Similarly, the circumstances 
mentioned by Luke prove that the discourse reported 
by him followed immediately upon that reported by 
Matthew. According to Matthew, Jesus left the multi¬ 
tude, and retired with His disciples to the top of the 
mountain; while Luke relates that He again descend¬ 
ed from the mountain, with His disciples, 41 into the 
plain ** (lw\ t6wov »«5ivof>), among the waiting multi¬ 
tude. If to this we add the manifest internal connec¬ 
tion between the two discourses, we obtain a very 
distinct view of the subject On the top of the moun¬ 
tain Jesus addressed to His disciples the discourse 
about the kingdom of heaven in an esoteric form: 
while immediately afterward He repeated it in an ex¬ 
oteric form, in the midst of the people, on a plateau 
of the same mountain. 

The looality, or the mountain. —According to 
Latin tradition, the Mount of Beatitudes was what is 
now called the 44 Home of HaUin ,** between Mount 
Tabor and Tiberias. Robinson gives the following 
description of this mountain (ii. p. 870): 44 The road 
passes down to Hattin on the west of the Tell; as 
we approached, we turned off from the path toward 
the right, in order to ascend the Eastern Horn.—As 
seen on this side, the Tell or mountain is merely a 
low ridge, some thirty or forty feet in height, and not 
ten minutes in length from east to west. At its east¬ 
ern end is an elevated point or horn, perhaps sixty 
feet above the plain; and, at the western end, another 
not so high; these give to the ridge, at a distance, 
the appearance of a saddle, and are called Kurun 
Hattin, 4 Horns of Hattin.* But the singularity of 
this ridge is, that, on reaching the top, you find that 
it lies Song the very border of the great southern 
plain, where this latter sinks off at once by a precip¬ 
itous offset, to the lower plain of Hattin, from which 
the northern side of the Tell rises very steeply, not 

much less than 400 feet. The summit of the 

Eastern Horn is a little circular plain ; and tie top 


of the lower ridge between the two horns is also fat¬ 
tened to a plain. The whole mountain is of lime¬ 
stone.**—The situation and the appearance of this 
mountain agree well with the supposition that it was 
the Mount of Beatitudes. It lay in a southwesterly 
direction, about seven miles from Capernaum. We 
can well conceive that, when, on His return from the 
journey through Galilee, Jesus reached this point, 

He partly dismissed the multitudes who had followed 
Him. The description of the top of the mountain, 
and of 44 the plain,** agrees with the requirements of 
the case. Robinson has indeed shown that no weighty 
grounds can be urged in favor of this tradition (u. p. 
871). It is found only in the Latin Church, and is 
first mentioned in the 13th century by Brocardus 

f about a. i>. 1283] ; while this tradition is apparent- 
y contradicted by another, which designates the same 
mountain as the spot where Christ fed the five thou¬ 
sand with the five loaves. Still, no valid ground can 
be urged against it A striking historical illus¬ 
tration, by way of contrast, is connected with the 
Homs of Hattin, assuming that ridge to be the Mount 
of Beatitudes. On the spot where Jesus h&d de¬ 
scribed the kingdom of heaven, and pronounced the 
meek and the peacemakers blessed, the most bloody 
battles have been fought! ( See C. v. Raumer, p. 87.) 

On the 5th of July, 1187, the celebrated battle of Hattin 
took place, in which the last remnant of the Crusa¬ 
ders was destroyed on the height of Tell Hattin, after 
the army had been beaten by Sultan Saladin in the 
valley. Again, on the plain of Jezreel, Bonaparte 
defeated, in 1799, with 8000 men, an army of 25,000 
Turks.—From the frequent repetition of the expres¬ 
sion, Jesus went up Into a mountain, eis'rb tyoi, 
Gfrbrcr and Bruno Bauer have inferred that the 
mountain was merely mythical, and that it alwayB 
referred to one and the same locality. But in all 
these narratives, the term 44 mountain** is used in 
contradistinction to the places where the people were 
encamped (Leben Jesu , ii 2, p. 676). Ebrard (Krit- 
ilcj etc., p. 849) suggests that the expression is suffi¬ 
ciently explained by the circumstance, that through¬ 
out Palestine there was no plain from which moun¬ 
tains rose, but that the country was an extended 
plain intersected by valleys. But this is only par- * 
tially true, as there are considerable mountain-tope 
in the country; although the configuration of Pales¬ 
tine may partly have given rise to such a general 
mode of expression as 44 to go up into a mountain.” # 
Oocaaion of this address. —According to Wicse- 
ler ( Chronologtsche Synapse , p. 205), the year from 
the autumn 779 to that of 780 had been a sabbatical 
year. Thus the remembrance of the jubilee was still 
fresh in the minds of the people. For, although the 
peculiar ordinances connected with the jubilee were 
np longer observed even at the time of the prophets, 
the symbolical import of tfoe institution must still i 
have been cherished by the people. The passage 
from Isaiah lxl, which Jesus had shortly before read 
in the synagogue at Nazareth (Luke iv. 14, etc.), re¬ 
ferred to the year of grace of the Lord. The sym¬ 
bolical idea of this institution which hod pervaded the 
song of Mary, was fully unfolded and developed in 
the Sermon on the Mount. (Leben Jesu , ii. 2, p. 571.) 

Relation between the Sermon on the Mount as 
reported by Matthew , and the parallel passages in 
Juke and Mark. —This relation is explained, 1. by 
the difference between the two discourses; 2. by the 
circumstance that Luke records in other passages the 
admonitions which were specially addressed to the 
disciples. This remark applies more especially tc 
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the Lord’s Prayer, Luke xi. 1-4; to the admonition 
to prayer, vers. 9-18; to the simile in vers. 84-86 ; 
and to the warning against excessive, care for the 
things of this life, Luke xii 22-81. Still, it is possi¬ 
ble that some of the statements in the first Sermon 
on the Mount, which recur in the other Gospels, may 
have been repeated on other occasions: for example, 
Mark ix. 60; Luke xii. 84; xiii. 24; xvi 18, 17, 18. 
Others, again^ may have been introduced by the 
Evangelist in another context: for example, Luke 
xii 68. 

Ver. 1. And seeing the multitudes, l 5 <&>» l 

k. r. —This is evidently meant to account for the 
delivery of the Sermon on the Mount. Jesus fre¬ 
quently saw multitudes around Him, but here a pe¬ 
culiar emphasis is laid on that circumstance. The 
question then arises, whether the crowding of the 
multitude around had induced Him to deliver the Ser¬ 
mon on the Mount in their presence, and that with all 
winch it contain* concerning the scribe* and Pharisees ; 
or whether, on the contrary, it had induced Him to 
explain these truths in a confidential manner to His 
disciples alone. We adopt the latter view, which is 
supported by the analogy of Mark iil 12, 18 ; Luke 
vl 12, 18; John vi. 28, comp, with ver. 16. 

His disciples.—It is evident that at that period 
Jesus had already made a separation between His 
disciples and the people. But Matthew distinguishes 
between this and the later choice of the twelve Apos¬ 
tles, ch. x. 1. The expression implies that a larger 
circle of friends and assistants had gathered around 
Jesus, among whom the twelve occupied a prominent 
place. 

Ver. 2. And He opened His month. —The 
phrase hrolyttr rb erfon, PID nntt , is, in the first 
place, oriental and pictorial; secondarily, it indicates 
an important element, that of confidential and solemn 
communication: Job iii. 1 ; Dan. x. 16. This ap¬ 
plies especially to the moment when the Incarnate 
Word opened His mouth to enunciate the eternal 
principles of the New Covenant We note here the 
contrast, as between Sinai and the Mount of Beati¬ 
tudes, the law and the Gospel, so also between the 
speaking of God during the Old Testament, accom¬ 
panied as it then was by thunder and lightning, and 
Jesus 44 opening His mouth ” under the New Testa¬ 
ment 

Vers. 3-16. The Sermon on the Mount, in the nar¬ 
rower sense (vers. 3-16) comprises the seven beati¬ 
tudes, and their application to the disciples of Jesus 
under the twofold simile of the salt of the earth, and 
the light of the world; the latter being again ar¬ 
ranged under two similes—that of the city on the hill, 
and that of the candlestick. The seven admonitions 
are rightly characterized as so many beatitudes. From 


this we infer, above all, the evangelical character of 
this discourse of Jesus, since, 1. He designates each 
stage in the development of the spiritual life a beati¬ 
tude, because it imparts beatitude. The blessedness 
which Himself at the first imparts, is succeeded by 
being blessed, even unto perfect beatitude in glory. 
2. Since, on that account, He does not prescribe any 
course of action conformable to the law or to dlis 
teaching, but a life conformable to the law, as a man¬ 
ifestation of His teaching. 3. He presents the great 
outlines of New Testament righteousness as consist¬ 
ing in self-knowledge, felt want, suffering, emptiness, 
or susceptibility, which the Lord will meet out of the 
heavenly fulness of His own kingdom. 4. He pre¬ 
sents the blessings of the kingdom of heaven in their 
perfectness as spiritual in their character, and as the 
property of the beatified. 6. In the succession of 
these beatitudes He marks the development of the 
new life from its commencement to its completion. 
Luther : “ This is indeed a fair, sweet, and pleasant 
commencement of His preaching and teaching. For 
He does not come in like Moses, or like a teacher 
of the law, with commands, threats, and terrors, but 
in the most kindly manner, with attractions, and al¬ 
lurements, and most sweet promises.” The old ar¬ 
rangement into seven beatitudes is perfectly correct. 
The seventh beatitude, “ Blessed are thepeacemakers 
marks the climax: 44 They shall be called the children 
of God." In the eighth beatitude, the other seven 
are only summed up under the idea of the righteous¬ 
ness of the kingdom of heaven in its relation to those 
who persecute it; while the ninth is a description 
of the eighth, with reference to the relation in which 
these righteous persons stand to Christ. The seven 
beatitudes, therefore, describe the blessedness of the 
righteousness of God, as it appears in the last in¬ 
stance, on the one hand, in being persecuted for 
righteousness* sake, and on the other, for Christ’s 
sake. This also casts a new light upon each of the 
seven beatitudes: they are a conflict with false right¬ 
eousness for true righteousness* soke: they are for 
Christ’s sake, and they are a conflict for His sake. 

The seven beatitudes form kn ascending line, in 
which the new life is traced from stage to stage, 
from its commencement to its completion. At the 
basis we have poverty in spirit, the grand final re¬ 
sult of the Old Testament discipline. But, in study¬ 
ing this ascending line of Christian righteousness or 
virtue, which rests on the basis of spiritual poverty, 
we must not lose sight of the parallels which they 
contain. Manifestly, each of the beatitudes ex¬ 
presses a new (religious) relationship toward God, 
and, side by side with it, a new (moral) relationship 
toward the world. This will appear more clearly 
from the following table:— 



The poor in spirit. 


They that mourn. 


The meek. 


They which do hunger and 
thirst after righteousness. 


The merciful 


The pure in heart. The peacemakers, 

areye, the disciples, if ye are such. Thus shall ye be:— 

(«) The salt of the earth. (6) The light of the world. 

1. A city set on an hill 

2. A candle put on a candlestick. 

Ver. 8. Blessed, M asdpioi, Ps. L 1. I mence with M (vers. 8-10), we gather what bleared- 


— M From the explanatory sentences, which coni-1 ness Jesus has in view—that of the kingdom of 
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Messiah. 1 * Again, Jesus declares those blessbd 
whom the men of the world would hold to be most 
unhappy He designates by that term circumstances 
which, to those looking merely at the outside, would 
appear far from enviable, and traits of character 
running directly contrary to the oarn&l views and 
the legal righteousness of the Jews. Hence these 
i sentences are so many paradoxes. “ Although these 
* statements of Christ run directly counter to the car¬ 
nal prejudices of His contemporaries, His utterances 
contain nothing that was either entirely new or un¬ 
known, since all these beatitudes are based upon 
passages of the Old Testament (Isa. lvii. 15; lxi. 
1-8; Ps. xxxiv. 11-19; xxxvii. 11; lxxiii. 1^; 1 
Sanf. ii 5; Ps. li 19; Eccles. vii 4, etc.).” 0. von 
Gerlach. It is worthy of notice, that, like the be¬ 
atitudes of Jesus, that in Ps. i both presupposes a 
corresponding >tate of mind, and admonishes believ¬ 
ers to cherish and seek such a spiritual disposition. 

The poor in spirit, oi » t « x ° 1 r ¥ tv*v~ 
pan .—The dative is here used to designate thfem 
more particularly: in their spirit, or in reference to 
their spirit, or spiritual life; those who feel themselves 
spiritually poor, and hence realize their deep and in¬ 
expressible want of the Spirit, and long for the reli¬ 
gion of the Spirit. (The opposite of this in Rev. iii 
17.) Hence the expression does not imply poverty 
of spirit in reference to man, far less intellectual 
poverty (as Fritzsche thinks). The idea, that it re¬ 
fers to external poverty, voluntarily chosen, or to a 
vow of voluntary poverty, as some of the older Ro¬ 
man Catholic commentators imagine (Maldonatus, 
Cornelius k Lap.), deserves no further notice. The 
addition, ry irytvpar *, forms a primary and es¬ 
sential characteristic of Christianity. Although 
wanting in the corresponding passage in Luke, the 
expression refers there alpo to spiritual poverty. 
Kdstlin fancies that the omission in Luke is due to 
Ebionite leanings; while Matthew purposely added 
the words, w in spirit,” to mark the difference. 
But this hypothesis is only an attempt to carry out 
the theory of Baur, that the first Christians had been 
Ebionites. It is indeed true that the expression 
bears special reference to the poor and needy of the 
Old Testament theocracy (Isa. lxi 1; lxvi 2). But 
those Ebionites were not poor in the sense of their 
entertaining carnal expectations of the Messiah, but 
in that of spiritual longing for true righteousness. 
This feeling of spiritual poverty, which appeared at 
the time of the prophets, had now attained full ma¬ 
turity. It had been “fulfilled; ” and hence coin¬ 
cided with the pirdvoia in its origin , as this grace 
unfolds in the two succeeding beatitudes, and forms 
the germ of the Tair*iyo<ppo<rvyTi. The full meaning 
of the expression is brought out in the following re¬ 
mark of TholuckTo translate accurately, we must 
render the term by egeni and mendici , for this is the 
meaning of xr«x<h, while corresponds to the 
Latin pauper .” On the humility cherished by Gen¬ 
tile sages, especially on that of Socrates, comp. 
Heubner, p. 50. 

Ver. 4. They that mourn, oi t*v9ovvt* s, 
Isa. lxi 2.—We must not apply the term (with Chry¬ 
sostom and most of the older interpreters! to deep 
mourning on account of sin, nor yet to sadness and 
sorrow in general This state of mind is explained 
by the poverty in spirit from which it springs, and 
tends toward hungering and thirsting after 
ousness. From the first, the righte^sness 
' kingdom of heaven was the great obj A aimed after, 
—even in poverty of spirit, much more in mourning. 


righte- 
of the 


But as yet this object has not been dearly realized by 
the consciousness. Hence it implies spiritual mourn¬ 
ing, divine sorrow, in opposition to the sorrow of the 
world (2 Cor. vii 10). This mourning in God (by 
His Spirit), after God (His blessings), and for God 
(His glory), indudes not only mourning on account 
of sin, but also on account of its Consequences; 
more particularly, is it the expression of a state of 
mind when the world, with its possessions and pleas¬ 
ures, is no longer capable of satisfying, gladdening, 
or comforting. Those who thus mourn are to be 
comforted—of course, in the same sense in which 
they mourn; but their consolation is to be abso¬ 
lute (see Rom. viii. 18 ; 2 Cor. iv. 17; John xiv. 8). 
This comfort necessarily implies the forgiveness of 
sins ; it also includes the promise that their godly 
sorrow shall, in every respect, be removed by the 
kingdom of heaven, which is promised to the poor 
in spirit. 

Ver. 5. The meek.—Ps. xxxvii 11, according to 
the Septuagint: oi 81 rpattt icKripovopfioovoi yyjy. 
They who suffer in love, or love in patience; they 
who, in the strength of love, boldly yet meekly, 
meekly yet boldly, bear injustice, and thereby •con¬ 
quer. In this beatitude, the promise of the Holy 
Land (the enemies being drive nout) is a symbol of 
the kingdom of heaven; still, outward possession, 
and that in all its fulness, is also referred to in the 
expression : the land , the earth. 

Ver. 6. Hanger and thirst after righteous¬ 
ness. —A figurative mode of indicating a desire so 
intense as to be painful. Wetstein. (The substan¬ 
tive is here in the accusative, tV HiKouocrvrrjv y though 
commonly in the genitive.) AiKaioovrr), with the ar¬ 
ticle, the only genuine righteousness, the righteous¬ 
ness of the kingdom of heaven; but, above all, 
righteousness not as a work of our own, but as a 
gift,—a fact not of the outer, but of the inner life. 
Hence the expression refers neither to the Christian 
religion (Kuinoel) nor to uprightness , the restora¬ 
tion of wihch was, according to Meyer, the grand 
object of Christ. Righteousness is correspondence to 
the l#w; the righteousness of the kingdom of hea¬ 
ven, that to the law of the Spirit. 

They shall be filled, i. e. y with righteousness.— 
This promise applies neither exclusively to justifica¬ 
tion by faith, nor to final acquittal in judgment; but 
includes both justification, sanctification, and final 
acquittal,—all of which, indeed, are inseparably con¬ 
nected with justification. 

Ver. 7. The merciful, according to the stand¬ 
ard of the righteousness of the kingdom of heaven. De 
Wette applies this in the first place to the members of 
the theocracy, who,victorious over the Gentiles, should 
not execute vengeance upon them. The idea is correct, 
if taken in a higher and a spiritual sense. They a.: 
the meek, who, having formerly been on the defensive, 
have now taken the offensive. The meek bear the in¬ 
justice of the world; the merciful bravely address 
themselves to the wants of the world. They shall ob¬ 
tain mercy, as being the objects of mercy. As mourn¬ 
ing, they are delivered from the sorrows of life; as 
longing after righteousness, from the guilt of life; and 
now as the merciful, from all the misery of life. But 
this is only the negative element; the positive ap¬ 
pears in the gradation: they shall be comforted, 
they shall be satisfied, they shall obtain mercy, be 
inwardly renewed and restored. And all this, in 
accordance with the grand fundamental principle of 
the kingdom of God. See M^tt. vii 2. 

Ver. 8. The pore in heart, oi aaBapoX rp tap 
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1 l f .—This must refer to righteousness as the ruling pivot .—Here the conflict between the new spiritual 
principle of the heart and Inrler life. Purity of heart theocracy and its old degenerate form is introduced, 
oonsists in that steady direction of the soul toward forming a transition from the ideal representation of 
the divine life which excludes every other object the disciples to the circumstances in which they were 
from the homage of the heart. Hence “ inward actually placed, and which are specially referred to 
moral integrity ” is not sufficient; irrespective of the in the following verse.—By rlghteonsmess is not 
fact, that such integrity bears reference to an exter- merely meant here the grace alluded to in ver. 6; it 
nal moral standard. Our Lord, however, does not rather comprises the substance of all the seven be* 
require absolute purity; else He would have said: atitudes,—t. righteousness not merely in its grand 
They behold God, The term refers to a life pure in manifestation, but also in its first origin and final 
the inmost tendency and direction of the heart, be- completion, more especially in the form in which it 
cause it is entirely set upon what is eternally and appears in the peacemakers, exciting the resistance 
absolutely pure. Hence it applies to walking in the of the world (see Matt x.; 1 Pet. iii 14.) 

Spirit, or to a life of sanctification, or to being bom Theirs is the kingdom of heaven. —The 
of God (1 John iii 9). When thus the inmost heart same expression as in ver. 3. Nor, indeed, could the 
is pure, its outgoings in life will also be pure. The kingdom of heaven be here different from what it 
inner life will ever manifest itself more and more was at the outset; only the manner of its possession 
clearly as “ seeing God.” and enjoyment is now other than it had been. To 

They shall see God. —The expression does the poor in spirit the kingdom of heaven consists, in 
not refer merely to an internal knowledge of God (ac- the first place, in their being comforted; while those 
cording to Gregory of Nyssa, Theophylact, Tholuck, who are persecuted for righteousness 1 sake will, ao- 
etc.), nor (according to de Wette) to direct spiritual cording to ver. 12, partake of that great reward in 
communion with God here and hereafter,—far less heaven itself which is promised to aU who suffer for 
to Messianic beatitude generally (Kuinocl and others), the sake of Christ In ver. 8, we have the kingdom 
under the Oriental figure of a man beholding ms of heaven with all that it implies,—here, with all 
kin g , or appearing before him. These ideas are, that it imparts; there 4 as objectively set before us, 
however, included m the final and perfect seeing of —here, as our own personal and actual possession. 
God. But, on the other hand, we cannot agree with Ver; 11. Blessed are ye when men shall re- 
Meyer, that it refers to the beatific vision of saints, vile yon, etc., for my sane. —This is the special 
when in the resurrection body they shall behold the application of what the Lord had above declared, or 
glory of God in the kingdom of His Son (Rev. xxil the interpretation of the language used in ver. 10. 
4). For it is evident that in all these seven promises The disciples are those who are blessed; righteous- 
no interval of space or time intervenes between the ness is personified in the Lord. Yet there is this 
longing and the satisfaction. This vision of God difference: the Lord is so unconditionally; the dis- 
commences when the eye of the soul opens, or when ciples conditionally, viz., in as far as they prove 
spiritual virion begins in the regenerate heart (Eph. themselves disciples. We are not inclined, with 
L 18): it is perfected when in eternity we shall see Beza, to limit the expressions, “ revile and peree- 
Him face to face (1 Cor. xiiL 12; 1 John iii. 2). cute," to outward sufferings by the civil magistrate. 

Ver. 9. The peacemakers, oi siprjvovotol. The expression *v*k*v lyov refers to all the 
—The peacemakers of the true theocracy, not merely three verbs, and the word ^ svZ6 psvot is accord- 
the peaceful, eip^vucol, James iii. 17. It denotes the ingly superfluous. 

exertions made by the pure heart on behalf of the By pointing to the great reward in heaven, the 
kingdom of heaven, alluding more particularly to the Lord sets the fact more clearly than ever before His 
messengers of peace under the New Testament,—not hearers, that the kingdom of Messiah is not of this 
with reference to their official capacity, but to the world, and that perfectness will only be attained 

r wer and truth of the word which they bear (Col there, while here we are to prepare for it by suffer- 
20; Prov. xii. 20). The promise which imme- ing and witness-bearing on behalf of Christ 
diately follows, corresponds with their exalted posi- Ver. 12. For so persecuted they the proph- 
tion as here indicated. . eta.—The example of the prophets was intended 

They shall be called the sons of God (in to show the disciples that this struggle between 
the full theocratic sense, as children of age, viol , and them and Carnal Judaism was not of recent date, but 
hot merely rimra ).—The term is not simply equiva- had been carried on even at the time of the prophets 
lent to such expressions as viotisala and Kkupovopi*, (Acts vl 7). But it would also convince them that 
in Rom. viil 17, and Gal iv. 6-7 (Meyer), nor to they stood on the same level with the seers of old, 
being beloved of God (Kuinoel), nor to being like and that they were to continue and complete Divine 
unto God (Paulus); but indicates that, by their fel- revelation under the New Testament 
lowship with the Son, and their dependence upon Ver. 16. The high calling of the disciples had 
Him, they enjoy the exalted rank of full-grown been announced in the beatitudes. The Lord now 
children of God. They are the children of (rod as proceeds to show more fully both its necessity and 
the messengers of Christ, the instruments of His its glory. Viewing their calling, 1. in its spiritual 
kingdom, and the organs of the Holy Ghost The and inward aspect, the disciples are the salt of the 
term sons may have been used, because the only be- earth ; 2. viewed externally, and in their corporals 
gotten Son had not yet fully revealed Himself in that capacity, they are the light of the world, viz., (a) a 
character; after which they appear as His friends, city set on a hill, as being the Church of God, and 
Hn representatives. His messengers, and His organs. (6) candle on a candlestick, in their capacity as 
Their dignity and glory in the kingdom of heaven— Apostles. These two ideas, however, must not be 
viewed niritBatty—constitutes the promise given to viewed as exclusive of each other, 
them. Eenos “ KkndqeovTat, not (Kuinoel). Ver. 13. The { salt of the earth.—A figure of 
but what they really are, is here expressly recognized the element of nourishment and preservation in the 
by the namigiven to them.”—Meyer. kingdom of heaven, pretenting corruption, preserv- 

Ver. 10. They which are persecuted, 5 ing nutriment, giving savor to it, and rendering it 
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healthy. A similar use of the term u salt” occurs 
in many of the proverbs and symbols of the ancients. 
—The idea, that the term salt is here used to inch¬ 
oate an indispensable commodity (Fritzsche), is far 
too vague; nor does it exclusively refer to the use 
of salt in sacrifices,—the expression implying that 
they were the salt of the whole earth.—The term 
44 earth ” is figurative, denoting, not mankind gener- 
«lly, but society as then existing, both in the the* 
ocracy and the Gentile world,—being the definite 
form which the world had assumed (Ps. xciii.; John 
iii. 12; Rev. xiii. 11). The disciples were destined, 
as the salt of the ancient theocratic world, to arrest 
the corruption which had commenced, and to impart 
■a fresh and lasting savor. 

Bat if the salt have lost its savor, p tc par¬ 
ti rj .—In Mark ix. 50, &va\or ytirrjrai. Comp, with 
this the following extract from MaundrelTs Journey 
to Palestine: “ In the salt-valley, about four hours 
from Aleppo, there is a declivity of about twelve 
feet, caused by the continual removal of salt I 
broke off a piece where the ground was exposed to 
the rain, the sun, and the air; and found that while 
it glittered and contained particles of salt it had 
wholly lost its peculiar savor. But the portions 
within, which were in juxtaposition to the rock, still 
retained the savor of salt.” Comp, also Winer sub 
Sah [and other Biblical Encyclops]. Salt which is 
quite pure cannot lose its savor, but only if it have 
any foreign admixture. The same remark applies 
to our spiritual life. Viewed in itself, it remains 
pure salt; but in its human form, and with the ad¬ 
mixture of human elements, it may lose its savor. 
At the same time the Lord here speaks hypotheti¬ 
cally : if the salt have lost its savor. The point of 
comparison in the figure lies in the idea: salt which 
has lost its savor cannot be salted again, nor a cor¬ 
rupted evangelist be evangelized anew. Jansen; non 
datur sal salts. (Comp., however, 2 Pet ii. 21: Heb. 
vi. 4.) For the salt is the thing to be salted fas the 
Com. E. Vers, correctly translates: 44 wherewith shall 
it be salted ? ”], comp, the following cis ou5iv, etc., 
and not the food, as Luther’s version would make it: 
44 Womit soli man salzen ? ” (“ Wherewith shall men 
salt? ”) An apostate from the faith has, so far as 
he is concerned, made void the saving power of sal¬ 
vation ; nor is there another and higher substitute 
for the spiritual office of the ministry, if once it have 
become degenerate. 

There remains, then, only the judgment. Salt 
which has lost its savor is only fit to be cast out, and 
trodden under foot of men. Those who are hence¬ 
forth to carry on and continue the history of the 
world, will tread it under foot as they pass on their 
way. According to Theophylact, it refers to exclu¬ 
sion from the office of teacher; according to Chry¬ 
sostom, to greatest contempt; according to Luther, 
to rejection by Christ. 

Ver. 14. Ye are the light of the world. — 
Comp. John ix. 5. In all these descriptions of the 
disciples, the Lord presupposes that His Spirit and 
His righteousness have become the principle of their 
life. They are the light of the world, as deriving 
their light from Him who is the true light of the 
world (Eph. iii. 9; Phil ii. 15), just as they are the 
sons of God in Him who is the eternal Son of God. 
—Thus He awakens in them the knowledge of His 
own dignity by a sense of their destiny. 

A oity set on a hill. —It is generally supposed 
that Jesus had at the time the town of Safed in 
view, which lies on the top of a hill. But Robin¬ 


son has shown [ill p. 425] that this supposition is, to 
say the least, improbable, since it is doubtful whether 
Safed then already existed. 

Ver. 15. Under a busheL—The common meas¬ 
ure used in houses, holding about a peck. 44 In the 
East, the practice is to place a candle on the floor, 
and to cover it with a measure used for com, when 
it is desired to keep it burning and yet to prevent % 
its effects for a time ” (?). —Tholuck. Just as the can¬ 
dlestick is the means or diffusing the light, so the 
bushel that of confining it; or, realizing the full idea 
of an upturned bushel, confining it within very nar¬ 
row limits. The same relation exists between the 
limited measure of officialism , of intellect , of asceti¬ 
cism, of traditionalism in life or teaching , and the 
infinite fulness of light issuing from living Christian¬ 
ity. 

The candle on the candlestick.* —The min¬ 
istry should not conceal the light of knowledge, but 
hold it up, so that its brightness may be dififhscd as 
widely as possible throughout the apartment. 

Ver. 16. Your light. —This proves that the 
light by which they become candlesticks is not their 
own, but given from above. It is this light which 
is to shine before all men; in other words, they are 
openly and boldly to come forward with the mes- • 
sage of the New Testament, in accordance with their 
vocation as disciples. 

That they may see your good works*— 

From the wording of the passage, we infer, that by 
the good works something different is meant from 
the light mentioned above. We regard them as the 
special graces and manifestations of the disciples 
(such as miracles, the creation of a new life, the 
fruits of regeneration), which must be viewed in the 
light of Christianity, and may serve as a practical 
commentary on the word. 

Glorify your Father. —A most glorious pros¬ 
pect is here opened up to those who are reviled and 
persecuted. A lively representation this, also, of the 
conviction wrought in men, and of the blessed certi¬ 
tude resulting from the conduct of the disciples. 
Men shall glorify the Father of the Christians; and 
hence, also, adopt their faith and their acknowledg¬ 
ment of God in Christ, and thus become blessed. But 
all the glory is to be the Lord’s. 

DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. In the Sermon on the'Mount, the whole doc¬ 
trine of Christ is exhibited in the first stage of its 
development, as afterward it is expounded in a some¬ 
what analdgous maimer in the Epistle of James. Wc 
have here the new Christian life as the eternal law 
of the Spirit, or else the old law in its Christian trans¬ 
formation as a new life. If it is said that the Lord 
here exhibited the law, or Old Testament right¬ 
eousness, in all its fulness, we add, that this fulness 
of the law removed the legal character of the law. 
The spirit of the law transforms the outward letter 
into something internal, into a power of life and vital 
principle; it substitutes one reality in place of 
many ordinances ; and instead of the series of ten 
commandments (and ten is the number of the world, 

* [Dr. Conant substitutes lamp on the lamp stand,, since 
the C. V. may make a fiilae impression; the candlestick being 
necessary to this use of the candle, whether hid under a vee- 
sel or not. “ The lamp (\vxvos), being low, was placed on 
a support (\uxria) sufficiently high to give light thtongb 
the room; and this latter would be equally necessary to the 
candle with its candlestick, as we uss the terms.* 4 -! 1 . 8.] 
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while seven is that of the sanctuary! a succession of 
seven stages of sacred and spiritual development of 
the new life. The former contrast .between the de¬ 
mands of God and the performances of man—be¬ 
tween the Judge and the guilty sinner—becomes now 
that of blessing and receiving, between a gracious 
Father and merciful Saviour, and the humble believ¬ 
er. In short, righteousness in all its fulness consists 
in this, that Christ Himself is all righteousness, and 
that His righteousness is imparted to man through 
the giand medium of reception, viz., poverty in 
spirit. 

As the passage under consideration describes the 
kingdom of heaven in its principles, power, and 
graces, so Matt. x. details its organization, which 
marks the second stage in the development of the 
teachirija; of Christ ’ 

2. The contrast between the Old and the New 
Covenant is here strikingly brought out,—(a) In its 
representations and outward manifestation: Moses 
and Christ.—Mount Sinai in the rocky wilderness, 
and the Mount of Beatitudes in the midst of a popu¬ 
lous district in the Holy Land.—Moses alone, con¬ 
cealed from view by the clouds of an awful thunder¬ 
storm ; Christ surrounded by His disciples, and sit¬ 
ting among them.—Mount Sinai, with bounds set 
about it, and the people at a distance; the Mount of 
Beatitudes encompassed by multitudes.—In the one 
case, the people fleeing from the mountain; in the 
other, crowding toward its summit, and waiting on 
its ridge. (6) In its essential characteristics: Moses 
received the law from Jehovah by the ministry of 
angels, while in a state of ecstasy; but Christ brought 
it forth from the depths of His theanthropic heart, 
in full and calm consciousness.—The law of Moses 
written upon tablets of stone, the word of Christ on 
the hearts of His disciples.—In the one case, thunder 
and lightnings; in the other, only beatitudes.—In 
the one case, successive demands, each isolated, and 
each taking away all hope of life; in the other, suc¬ 
cessive blessings, connected together and creative, 
almost like the six days of creation.—In the one case, 
the first tables of the law broken in pieces by Moses, 
in his wrath at the apostasy of the people, and other 
tables substituted with sacrificial injunctions, stricter 
than the former; in the other case, the first sermon 
delivered on the Mount, and at its second delivery, 
adapted to the wants and the weaknesses of the peo¬ 
ple.—In the one case, everything from without, in 
the objective form of outward commandments; in 
the other, everything committed to the heart—every¬ 
thing from within, wafted, so to speak, in the life- 
giving breezes of the holy mountain.—In the one 
case, the ancient Gospel-promise transformed into 
law; in the other, even the law with its demands—; 
such as poverty of spirit, etc.—transformed into Gos¬ 
pel—In the one case, the theocracy founded in the 
shadows of the letter; in the other, the kingdom of 
heaven in the reality and life of the Spirit, (e) In 
its results : Sinai was adapted to a particular era, to 
a particular nation, and for a definite educational 
purpose. 41 But the word of Christ equally applies to 

♦We note here, how Sir Humphry Davy and Cooeejoa 
Independently arrive at the same conclusion : M The usages 
and ceremonies which Moees Instituted, appear to have been 
superaddod to its spiritual worship, for the purpose of 
adapting that religion to a certain climate, and to the pecu¬ 
liar state of the Jewish people. They served rather aa the 
garb of that religion, than ns forming sn essential part of it.” 
We should rather say, that they were the legal and symbol¬ 
ical form of that religion,— a form in which even the moral 
law was clothed. 


all times and to all peoples, being the guide to salva¬ 
tion.—The law terrifies the people, and makes them 
flee; the Sermon on the Mount addresses itself to 
their hearts, and draws them to the Lord. 

8. There is an obvious connection between the 
Mount of Beatitudes and the other holy mountains. 
The first beatitude (that of the poor in spirit) brings 
us to Sinai; the second and third (the mourning, and 
the meek) point to Moriah and Zion; the fourth and 
fifth (those who hunger and thirst after righteous¬ 
ness, and the merciful) direct to Golgotha, in its two¬ 
fold import (as the Mount of the Curse and that 
of Reconciliation); while the sixth and seventh re¬ 
mind us of Gethsemane and the Mount of Olives, and 
of Bethany and the Mouiit of Olives, or also of Mount 
Tabor. 

4. It were a mat mistake to place the seven be¬ 
atitudes of the Sermon on the Mount in the same 
category with the ten commandments of the law. 
This were not to enrich, but to make them all the 
poorer. Their fulness consists in this, that each of 
these beatitudes comprises all the ten commandments, 
only from a higher and more comprehensive point 
of view, as summed up in the law of the Spirit. Even 
the first quality of poverty in spirit comprises Mount 
Sinai, with all its commandments, inasmuch as this 
state of feeling- is the aim, the object, the spiritual 
effect, and the substance of the entire legislation; 
and hence, also, the germ of the whole new life. It 
is impossible to feel poor in spirit, without at the 
same time longing for the riches of the Spirit of God, 
or of the kingdom of heaven. Hence we draw the 
following inferences as Jo the succession of the beat¬ 
itudes: (1) Each new stage contains again the first 
stage in anew form. (2) Each new stage preserves all 
the former stages. (3) In the last, they are summed 
up and presented unaer the form of life which has 
attained its perfection. For, first, it is evident that 
the seven beatitudes are in reality only one beatitude. 
Secondly, the seven graces or spiritual states consti¬ 
tute one grand direction in reference to God and to 
our neighbor, even the direction of the heart unto 
truth. Lastly, the seven promises are not seven dis¬ 
tinct elements, but seven successive forms under 
which the kingdom of heaven is presented. Under 
the first form, the kingdom of heaven itself is pre¬ 
sented, but mainly objectively; while in the last 
form it reappears, but this time mainly subjectively, 
as finally possessed by the saints. 

6. The following contrasts exhibit the relation 
between the apparent descent, and the actual ascent 
of souls, as presented in the seven beatitudes. 

(1) To be poor in spirit, and —To possess the kingdom of 

heaven, as the object Bet 
before as, or as possession 
of the heart 

(2) To mourn withont meo- —To be oomforted without 

sure. , measure. 

(8) Meekly to bear injustice —To obtain the dominion of. 
upon earth, the earth by spiritual tri¬ 

umphs. 

(4) To hanger and thirst In —To do satisfied In the hlgh- 
spirit after righteous- eat sense, and absolutely 
ness (to bear the Judg- (to obtain food and drink), 
meat of God), 

(5) In the servioe of mercy, —To rest in the bosom of in¬ 
to devote our life to the finite mercy. 

wants of the world, 

(6) Purity of heart: absolute —To behold God. Absolute 

renunciation of the world, poesession of all in this vis- 

death of our own will, Ion of God. Blessed enjoy¬ 
ment of this vision. 

(7) To be peacemakers. To r-The glory and beauty of 

be sent and cast into the sons of God, or of those 
evory burning controver- who ore princes in His eter- 
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sy of the world. To do- da) kingdom. The vehicles 
•cend m mediators to Ibo of the blessing which com* 
very gates of hell, eth from God. Transform¬ 

ed into the image of the 
Son of God. 

Generally: 

To suffer for righteousness' —Actual inward possession 
sake, of the kingdom of heaven. 

To suffer for Christ's sake, —A new world : the eternal 
Inheritance, the great re¬ 
ward in heaven. 

6. The paradox exhibited in these contrasting 
statements, which probably comes out most distinct¬ 
ly in the first beatitude, indicates the relationship be¬ 
tween Christianity and the world, and the judgment 
of the world generally. Christianity itself is that 
44 foolishness of God ” which is wiser than the wis¬ 
dom of this world, and that truth of God 1 which , 
sweeps away the delusive appearances of the world 
(comp. 1 Cor. i. 17, etc.). 

7. It is evident that the seven stages here de¬ 
scribed may be arranged under twice three stages, 
based upon poverty in spirit, and indicating a three¬ 
fold relationship toward God and toward the world: 
1, religious and moral relationship to God: mourn¬ 
ing, hungering, and thirsting; purity of heart; 2, 
moral and religious relationship toward the world: j 
meekness, mercy, peacemaking. But besides, it is 
important to notice how each of these stages is al¬ 
ways the result of that which precedes it. Thus pov¬ 
erty in spirit leads to mourning; mourning renders 
meek; meekness obtains a view of eternal righteous¬ 
ness; hungering and thirsting alter this righteous¬ 
ness renders infinitely merciful and compassionate; 
mercy surrenders everything, renounces ail, and thus 
becomes purity of heart, which surrenders all, and 
devotes all. Purity of heart is the disposition requi¬ 
site for the Divine commission of bringing peace into 
the world. The peacemakers necessarily suffer for 
righteousness’ sake (Isa. lit 7) ; and in measure as 
they apprehend the kingdom of love in its essential 
features, will they see and understand that all is but 
suffering for Christ’s sake. 

This progress from poverty in spirit to the high¬ 
est stage of peacemaking and suffering for Christ’s 
sake, is the effect of Divine grace acting upon and 
influencing the soul which is humbled under a sense 
of spiritual poverty. Accordingly, the first effect of 
beholding the kingdom of heaven, is to mourn.— 
Similarly, to be really comforted, leads to meekness. 
—The consciousness of special victory achieved by 
bearing wrong, issues in hungering and thirsting after 
righteousness.—Those who are satisfied are merciful, 
etc. 

8. The Sermon on the Mount, which embodies the 
spiritual principles of the kingdom of heaven in all its 
bearings and aspects, may be compared with other 
forms of religious and moral legislation. In the passage 
succeeding it, a comparison is instituted between this 
new form of the eternal law and the law of Moses 
and the traditions of the Pharisees. Not that the 
Sermon on the Mount is a rectification, but a harmo¬ 
nious development, the continuation and application, 
of the law of God under the Old Covenant; while the 
contrast with traditionalism is strongly and markedly 
brought out. (On the relation between the Sermon 
on the Mount and the sayings of heathen sages, 
comp. Tholuck’s Commentary. On the false applica¬ 
tion of the Sermon on the Mount to civic and polit¬ 
ical relationship, by Quakers and other sectaries, 
comp. Stier’s Discourses of Jew*.) 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

Glorious accomplishment of the prediction of 
Moses: 44 A Prophet like onto me,” etc.; Dent, xviil 
16.—Mount Sinai, and the obscure, unknown Mount 
of Beatitudes.—The sacred mountains.—Import of 
the expression: 44 He went up into a mountain.” •— 
The law of the letter spiritually explained, and the 
law of the Spirit expressed in the letter.—Outward 
and inward tradition: Cain and Abel, Ishmael and 
Isaac, Esau and Jacob, Caiaphas and Christ.—The 
first and the second Sermon on the Mount, or the 
disciples and the people.—The place whence Christ 
taught, a symbol of Christian teaching: 1. A stone 
on the summit (let our doctrine be simple); 2. the 
summit of a mountain (let our doctrine be exhlted); 

3. a place of prayer (let it be holy, derived from hea¬ 
ven) ; 4. a place of pilgrimage (let it be from life, and 
for life).— 44 He opened His mouth : ” this the comple¬ 
tion of revelation.|—The Old Covenant with its ten 
commandments; tne New with its seven beatitudes. 
—The^law given by Moses: grace and truth appear¬ 
ed by Jesus Christ—The one beatitude of Christians 
unfolding into seven beatitudes.— 44 Blessed are: ” we 
must be blessed in order to become blessed.—Neces¬ 
sity of a state of grace in the kingdom of God. 1. 
Such a state is the condition of further attainments. 

2. It precedes all gracious action.—The seven beati¬ 
tudes marking deepening humiliation. —The seven 
beatitudes marking growina exaltation. —Correspon¬ 
dence of this humiliation and exaltation.— 44 Blessed are 
the poor in spirit: for” etc. (Similarly each of the 
other beatitudes by itself furnishing a theme for pre¬ 
cious meditation.)-—The kingdom of heaven in its 
grand outlines: comfort, gain, satisfaction, enjoyment 
of mercy, vision of God, adoption into the family of 
God.—Or again, the kingdom of peace and of joy; 
of love and of meekness; of righteousness; of mer¬ 
cy ; of blessed knowledge; of heavenly peacemaking 
and of glory.—Poverty in spirit the fruit of the law 
(of the Old Covenant), and the germ of the Gospel 
(of the New Covenant).—The crowning glory of the 
law is poverty in spirit.—The triumph of the law 
consists in that it makes poor; that of the Gospel, 
in that it makes rich.—A well-marked and definite 
state consists in a definite and well-marked tendency 
of mind and heart: poverty in spirit is longing foi 
the entire kingdom of heaven.—A view of the king¬ 
dom of heaven in its nearness leads to mourning.— 
He who has been comforted by a manifestation of 
the kingdom of heaven, becomes meek.—Victory 
over men and the earth leads to hungering and thirst¬ 
ing after the righteousness of God.—If we have been 
satisfied in the house of God, we shall learn to be 
merciful.—He who reposes on eternal mercy may 
well surrender all, and be pure in heart—One glimpse 
of this vision of God converts man into a messenger 

* (Chr. Wordsworth, in Matt. v. 1: * Christ had four placet 
of spiritual retirement from the bustle of the world—all, in 
a certain sense, exemplary: 1. t V Iprinov, for lasting and 
temptation, conflict with Satan. 2. rb upoT, for prayer, 
teaching, miraculous feeding, transfiguration, finally ascen¬ 
sion. 8. rb v\o7ov (type of the Church), for teaching and 
miracles. 4. The garden of Oethsomone. agony."—P. s.j 

t[Dr. Wordsworth, quoting from the fathers on 
rb ar6ua ainov : “He who before had opened the mouth 
of Moses and all the Prophets, now opens His own mouth,— 
He who had taught the world by them concerning lHinsrl^ 
now teaches in His own Person—God with us, and He de¬ 
livers in the Sermon on the Mount a periect code of Cfciife 
tian Duty.”—P S.] 
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of peace. 1. He has seen the peace of the Spirit, 
and carries it to other spirits; 2. he has seen the 
peace of the blessed, and brings it to men; 8. he has 
seen the peace of nature, and introduces it into soci¬ 
ety.—The children of God, the image of the Son of 
God.—The righteousness of the kingdom of heaven 
springing from a sevenfold sense of unrighteousness: 
poverty, mourning, etc.—To suffer for righteousness’ 
sake, is to suffer for Christ’s sake, and vice versd. — 
Holy suffering the most glorious doing: 1. As the 
crown and seal of every deed of faith; 2. as the vic¬ 
tory over temptation to evil-doing; 3. as the victory 
over the evil deeds of men; 4. as a testimony to the 
deed of God. — w Falsely," or “for My sake." —It is 
only if we really suffer for His sake that the Lord 
charges Himself with it—‘Blessed are they which are 
persecuted for Christ’s sake.—Even revilers contrib¬ 
ute to our blessedness.—Christians as companions of 
the prophets, 1. in their sufferings; 2. in their bless¬ 
edness.—The persecutions of the world designed to 
prepare believers for. being the salt of the earth and 
the light of the world.—The disciples of the Lord, 
the salt of the earth, the light of the world.—The 
disciples are to be the salt of the earth , 1 . by con¬ 
suming death, 2. by preventing corruption, 3. by pro¬ 
moting life.—If the salt have lost its savor, nothing 
can remedy the evil; so also with a dead profession, 
and a dead ministry.—Salt that has lost its savor is 
cast on the great road of life, as exemplified, 1. by 
heathen antiquity, 2. by theocratic Judaism, 3. by 
medueval traditionalism.—The disciples of the Lord 
the light of the world through th% great light of hea¬ 
ven.—Only in the light of the Lord can we diffuse 
light. —The Church of God a city set on a hill. —The 
candle of the ministry in the house of God.—The 
candle is not to be put under the bushel, but on a 
candlestick: (a) Not under the bushel of the letter 
merely, or of officialism, or of our limited understand¬ 
ing, or of our narrow sympathies; but (6) on the can¬ 
dlestick of a sound confession, of ecclesiastical order, 
of spiritual liberty, and of a Christian life.—The stake 
of martyrs the lofty candlestick of the Church .—Let 
your light shine, 1. to enlighten men, 2. to throw 
fight on Christian works, 3. to glorify the Father of 
lights (James i.).—Our Father in heaven is glorified 
by poverty in spirit, 1. because He bestows it; 2. be¬ 
cause it leads to Him ; 8. because in Him it obtains 
the kingdom of heaven. 

Starke: —Christ will give us also a mouth and 
wisdom, Luke xxi. 15. — A preacher must open his 
mouth without fear or hesitation; confess the truth 
without being afraid; nor spare any one, whoever 
he be, Isa. lviii 1.—The larger the audience, and 
the more anxious it is, the more gladly should the 
preacher open his mouth.—It ought to be the great 
concern of man to obtain eternal life, Phil. ii. 12.— 
By pride have we fallen from the kingdom of God, 
and by humility must we again enter it, James iv. 16. 
— God bestows all in return for all, or rather, in re¬ 
turn for nothing.—The greater our faith, thq deeper 
our humility. — The more wretched a wmn is in his 
own eyes, the more exalted and acceptable is he in 
the right of God.—Sufferings borne for the sake of 
God, and tears shed for our own sins and for those 
of our neighbors (Ps. cxix. 186} are the well-spring 
Of true comfort, Isa. lxi. 3 .—The comfort of man 
only increases our sorrow, Job xvi. 2; but Divine 
consolation makes the heart joyous and assured, Ps. 
lav. lv.—Meekness builds up, while hot and rash 
seal pulls down.—The ungodly have no tide to their 
possessions in this world, and death shall at last de¬ 


prive them of all, Ps. xlix. 18.—Luther: Where 
real hunger and earnestness are awanting, fair ap¬ 
pearances will lead to no result.—True hunger seeks 
for that which affords nourishment and satisfaction. 
—Whoever showeth mercy shall obtain fresh mercy 
from God.—You forgive a small error, but God will 
forgive all your sins. But woe to the unmerciful, 
James ii. 13; Matt. xxv. 42; Luke xvi. 25.—By na¬ 
ture no man is pure in heart, Jer. xvii. 9 ; Gen. viii. 
21; Prov. xx. 9: God creates it in us, Ps. Ii. 12.— 
Without holiness no man can see the Lord, Heb. 
xii. 14.—Happy he who, having been born blind, ob¬ 
tains his sight; but more blessed by far the man 
who, being born spiritually blind, is enabled 
to see God, Rev. iii. 17, 18. — Those who love to 
quarrel, to dispute, and to make strife, are the chil¬ 
dren of the devil.—It is a sign that we are the chil¬ 
dren of God, if we love peace and advance it.—Not 
only what we do, but what we suffer, is a fruit of 
faith, Heb. xi. 33, 36.—Believers are hated, reviled, 
and persecuted on account of the things for which 
they should be loved and blessed, John x. 32. 
—Persecution for righteousness’ sake has a great 
reward.—The more painful to flesh and blood 
the preaching of the cross, the more readily 
should it be received, Luke ix. 44.—Luther: 
What comfort that the Son of God Himself 
calls us blessed, let whoever nmy speak ill of us! 
1 Cor. iv. 3-6.—Christians, and especially ministers, 
must submit to reviling and persecution: this has 
always been the lot of the Church; nor is it a good 
sign when a servant of God is without it, Gal. vi. 12. 
—The Church is preserved despite the fury of Satan. 
—Let persecutors rage, since Christ offers us such 
blessed comfort.—He who in his inmost heart re¬ 
joices not in the cross of Christ, is not worthy of 
Him, James i. 2.—To be reviled and persecuted by 
the world for conscience’ sake, is to be commended 
and crowned, Rev. ii. 10.—By suffering we enter 
into communion with the prophets and the Lord Je¬ 
sus Himself.—The inheritance of the saints is in 
heaveu.— Teachers are not only to have salt in them¬ 
selves, but also to make right use of their salt, so as 
| to apply neither too much nor too little of the pun¬ 
gent, 1 Tim. iv. 16. —When the children and ser¬ 
vants of God remain stedfast under persecutions, 
they prove themselves good salt; but if they give 
way, the salt has lost its savor.—While attempting 
to avoid persecution, we shall all the more expose 
, ourselves to it.—Believers should be united, that the 
world may recognize a visible Church, Heb. x. 29.— 
The eyes, of all are set upon religious men, especially 
upon those who are teachers, and placed over a 
church: if they act in accordance with their profes¬ 
sion, many are edified; if otherwise, the scandal is 
all the greater, 2 Cor. vi. 8.—Every Christian must 
be anxious to bring others to the light and knowl¬ 
edge of the truth, Luke xxii. 32. — A candle does 
not put itself upon a candlestick, neither does a min¬ 
ister take upon himself the sacred office, Eph. iv. 11. 
— He who hides the grace of sanctification, shall 
lose it — Blessed the household over which even one 
believing soul sheds its fight. — Faith alone leads to 
truly good works. — Faith does not stop to inquire 
whether it is necessary to do good works : it is its 
nature to manifest itself in good works. —The grand 
object of good works is the glory of God, 1 Cor. x. 
31. 

lAseo: —In the kingdom of Christ, possession of 
the world is attained, not by might, but by meek¬ 
ness.—What the sun is to this world as the light of 
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the earth, that the disciples of Christ should be to 
mankind generally. 

Oerlach: —The first four beatitudes apply to those 
who are seeking; the last, to those who know how 
to preserve what they have found.—The meek shall 
inherit the earth. Possession of his inheritance 
commences, spiritually , immediately, since all things 
belong to believers, and all contributes to their 
salvation (1 Cor. iii. 21-23; Rom. viii. 28). But it 
also literally commences on earth , since the Church 
of God outlasts all the kingdoms of this world (Don. 
vii. 17, 18), and is destined to become the most ex¬ 
tensive kingdom of this world. Lastly, it shall be 
fully accomplished, when Christ, who is our life, 
shall appear, and we shall appear with Him in 
glory.—The highest reward of love to God, is the 
love of God.—If salt is pungent, it is also savory; 
if light penetrate and reveal, it also quickens and 
revives: similarly the servants whom the Lord has 
furnished for His own work. 

Heubner: —If we would listen to the Saviour, we 
also must ascend with Him from what is earthly to 
what is heavenly.—On the manifestations of God 
witnessed in sacred mountains.—When Jesus opens 
His mouth let us open our hearts.— Luther on the 
passage: These are the three points which go to 
make a good preacher: He must come boldly for¬ 
ward ; 2. he must open his mouth before all men, 
and say something worth hearing; 8. he must know 


when and where to stop.*—Spiritual poverty, Pb. 
xxxiv. 19 ; 11 19; Isa. xli. 17; liv. 6; lvii. 25; lxL 1; 
lxvi 2.—Humility Btands at the top of aU the Betti- 
tudes.—Luther: It is the prerogative of God to make 
something out of nothing.—To be destitute of spin toil 
poverty, is to be destitute of all practical religion.— 
Augustine, En&rr. in Ps, cxxxvi.: “ multi flent fletu 
Babylonio, quia et gaudent gaudio Babylonio. Qui 
gaudent lucris et Sent damn is, utrumque de Baby¬ 
lonia est. Flere debes sed reoordando Sion.”—Let us 
always bear in mind Rev. vii. 17, and x*i. 4: “God 
will wipe away all tears from their eyes.” But how 
can we hope to enjoy this blessed privilege, if we 
have not actually shed tears on earth ?—Spiritual 
hungering and thirsting an evidence of spiritual 
health.—It is our highest honor to bear the cross of 
Christ.—We shall be rendered perfect by enduring 
affliction.—The gradation here indicated is absolute¬ 
ly necessary; not one of the steps may safely be left 
out.—Vers. 12. (Pericope.) The order of grace, or 
of beatitude: 1. It commences wuth repentance (vers. 
3-6); 2. it rests on faith (ver. 6); 8. it requires con¬ 
tinual sanctification (vers. 7-9); 4. it is evidenced by 
suffering (10-12). 

* [If I remember rightly. Luther once gave this homikti- 
cal advice (derived from the words: He opened 
In a more pointed form than Heubner, viz.: TriU frisek 
auf; thu '* Maul a\tf; Kor bald avfl i. e., ■•Get up bold¬ 
ly; open the mouth widely; be done quickly.”—P. a.] 


a 

The doctrine and righteousness of Christ the genuine development and fulfilment of the Old Testament, 
as being the true and absolute fulfilment of the law in contradistinction to spurious traditionalism, 
or the ossification and perversion of the law exhibited in the righteousness of the Pharisees and scribes, 
in respect both of their teaching and in their practice. Christ and Moses; Christ and traditionalism. 
—Descent from the Mount of Divine Revelation to the arbitrary dispensations and ordinances of mm, 
Cli. v. 17-ch. vii. 6. 

(Ch. v. 20-26, the Gospel for the 6th Sunday after Trinity.—Ch. vl 24-84, the Gospel for the 16th Sunday 

after Trinity.) 


1. Christ and the Law ; or , Christ the absolute fulfilment. 
Chapter V. 17-19. 


17 Think not that I am come to destroy the law, or the prophets: I am not come to 

18 destroy, but to fulfil. For verily I say unto you, Till heaven and earth pass, one jot or 

19 one tittle shall in no wise pass from the law, till all be fulfilled. Whosoever there¬ 
fore shall break one of these least commandments, and shall teach men so, he shall be 
called the least in the kingdom of heaven: but whosoever shall do and teach them , the 
same shall be called great in the kingdom of heaven. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Ver. 17. Think not, n^i ropleiiry —The 
choice of the expression, vofdfa v, in connection with 
the word v6po% immediately following, must not be 
overlooked The verb implies: to recognize as use 


and custom—to be accustomed, to think, to imagine 
(to suppose according to custom). Hence the expres¬ 
sion here points to a legal prejudice: Do not sup¬ 
pose that I am come to destroy the law.* 

The connection between this and what precedes, is 

♦ [German: das Ossets su sntsstssti, which might perhaps 
be rendered: to Ulsgaliss or to outlaw the law,— P. B.] 
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evident, although Meyer denies it Immediately be¬ 
fore, Jesus had spoken of persecution for righteous¬ 
ness’ sake and for His sake. This implied a con¬ 
trast between His righteousness and that of the Pha¬ 
risees and scribes. Accordingly, the question would 
naturally arise as to the relation between His doc¬ 
trine of the kingdom of heaven, the law, and the 
Old Testament generally, since the disciples could 
not, at the time, have been fully alive to the con¬ 
trast between Jewish traditionalism and the law of 
Moses. Evidently the prejudice might arise in their 
minds, that Jesus intended to destroy the law. - 

This difficulty is immediately met by the declara¬ 
tion, that He was come, not to destroy, but to 
fulfil the law; nay that he was Himself its fulfil¬ 
ment, and that not merely in respect of its types, 
but of all the symbols of truth which were afloat 
among men, whether specially Jewish, or in heathen 
religions, or even of those presented by history and 
nature generally. Still, we must bear in mind that 
Matthew always chiefly points to the fulfilment of 
the Old Testament in Christ The idea of an abso¬ 
lute fulfilment of all types, is brought out in the Gos¬ 
pel by John. 

The law, or the prophets.—Not merely the 
Pentateuch as a booh, or the prophets as the other 
portions of the Old Testament, but also the gradual 
spiritual development of Old Testament revelation. 
which they embody. The is never used for *o/, 
but always as a particle of distinction (comp. Winer, 
Cham, of the N, T.; Fritzsche ad Marc., p. 276 sqq.). 
M In the present instance it means, to abrogate the 
, one, or the other.” The Jews were guilty of vari¬ 
ous kinds of abrogation of the law. The Sad- 
ducees destroyed the prophets, the Pharisees the 
t law, the Essenes, in part, both the law and the 
prophets. But Christ preserved the Old Testament 
in all its entirety, and fulfilled it in its deepest mean¬ 
ing. As everywhere else, so here, the word v6uoi 
refers to the whole law, and not merely to the Deca¬ 
logue ; although we recognize in tlje Old Testament 
a manifest distinction between the moral law, the 
ceremonial law, and the national or civil law. The 
ceremonial was intended to supplement the moral 
law; while the civil law supplemented both, and 
formed their basis. “ The special quotations from 
the moral law which are afterward adduced by the 
Saviour, are only intended as examples of the whole 
law (or of what was most important)—consisting of 
some of those moral precepts which would most 
readily occur in the circumstances. He fulfilled *the 
whole law,—not the smallest ceremonial or national 
ordinance being destroyed in its ultimate idea, while 
everything which the law prescribed, and of which 
the ancient ordinances were only the gro<x«i«, was 
carried out to its full ideal” (Meyer). “ The ex- 
I pro—km, robs vpofhrasj cannot possibly refer 
' to the predictions contained in their writings (the 
Greek Fathers: Beza, Calovius, and others,—among 
! diem, Tholuck and Neander), as nobody would 
J imagine that the Messiah would destroy them, 

‘ Taken in connection with the rSpot (comp, also ch. 
vii 12; xxii# 40), it must refer to the injunctions of 
the prophetic writings.” But carnal Judaizers might 
regard the contrast between the life of Jesus and 
their fanciful and secularized views of what the lan¬ 
guage of the prophets conveyed, as destroying not 
only the law, but the prophets. 

To destroy, KaraAv<raq—-in the sense of ab¬ 
rogating, a revolutionary destruction of existing in¬ 
stitutions. 


But to fulfil, AaaA srXiipSaat .— The expres¬ 
sion is differently interpreted, as meaning: 1. actually 
to fulfil (Eisner, Wolf, Bleek, and others); 2. to 
complete doctrinally, = Tt\*iwecu, to interpret more 
fully, to perfect, t. e., to bring out its spiritual mean¬ 
ing (Lightfoot, Hammond, etc.); 3. combining the 
two views: to make perfect as doctrine, and to ex¬ 
hibit perfectly in the life. In adopting the latter 
interpretation, we must keep in mind that this 
*A hpwrtt is not to be understood as implying that 
an imperfect revelation was to be completed, but that 
a preliminary and typical revelation was to be pre¬ 
sented in all its fulness, and completely realized by 
word and deed. [Dr. Wordsworth :* “ Christ fulfilled 
the law and the prophets by obedience, by accom¬ 
plishment of types, oeremonies, rites, and prophecies* 
and by explaining, spiritualizing, elevating, enlarg¬ 
ing, and perfecting the moral law, by writing it on 
the heart, and by giving grace to obey it, as well as 
an example of obedience, by taking away its curse; 
and by the doctrine of free justification by faith 
in Himself, which the law prefigured and antici¬ 
pated, but could not give.” Augustine: “Ante Christi 
adventum lex jubebat, non juvabat; post, et jubet et 
juvat.” Maldouatus: “ Abolet non dissolvendo sed 
abtolvendo , non delendo sed perficiendo .—P. S.] 

Yer. 18. For verily, hp^v ydp; 

A A if 0 £ f,—a solemn asseveration, used to introduce 
important announcements. In such cases, St. John* 
always repeated the word. 

Till heaven and earth shall pass away. 

—1. In the sense of never: Calvin, Luther, Zwin- 
gle, etc.,—heaven and earth being regarded as ever¬ 
lasting: Baruch iii. 32, comp. Luke xvi. 17. 2. To 
the end of the world: Paulus, Tholuck. The law shall 
last till a new order of things shall be introduced. 
Proof: According to the New Testament, heaven and 
earth are to pass away. The old and symbolical 
shape and arrangements of this world shall pass 
away sooner than the old symbolical law, just as the 
extremities of the body die before the oentre, or the 
heart But the law can only pass away in the letter by 
bring accomplished in the spirit and in truth. View¬ 
ed as a shadow and type of things to come, the law 
'disappears in Christ; but as to its substance, it is 
part of the word of God, and as such it abideth for 
ever, even in heaven. 

The Iota refers to the smallest Hebrew letter i; 
the tittle, Ktpala, to a still smaller mark, by which 
similar-looking letters were distinguished, or else to 
the little dot inserted in the The meaning is, 

* [The Edinb. translator here erroneously substitutes the 
Baptist for the Evnngelist. Matthew, Mark, and Luke, in 
the discourses of the Saviour, uniformly (in more than 50 
passages) use the single op-hv, while the Saviour, in the 
Gospel of John, always (in 24 passages) uses the double 
hph* (a Hebrew epUewois, or emphatic repetition of the 
same word, comp, nk? IX J). See John i. 51 (52); ill 8, 5. 

11; ▼. 19, 24, 25 : vi. 20, 82,' 4T, 58; viii. 84, 51,58, etc. etc. 

The uniformity of this usage in the mouth of the Saviour, 
and the SarUnir only, is significant Tholuck, Olshausen, 
de Wetle, and Meyer state the fact but attempt no explana¬ 
tion. Bengel ( Gnomon ad Job. 1. 51) accounts for ft on the I 
ground that the Havioor spoke in the name of the Father , ( 

end in Ills own, anu adds that at the time when the first \ \ 

three Gospels were written it was not yet seasonable to re- ' 
cord the double hu'hr, and the argument for the Divinity of \ 
Christ implied in It. I venture to suggest that John, or 
rather Christ himself, desired to emphasise the fact that He 
was the absolute, the personal Truth, as lie says, John xtv. 

6, or the Amen, as He is called. Rev. Iii. 14. For no one else 
in the N. T. ventures to use the phrase: Vjebu.y (not even 
onoe) 1 eay unto yo*.— P. 8.] , 
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that the most delicate and apparently smallest de¬ 
terminations and distinctions were to be preserved 
in the delicate and finer outlines of spiritual life. 

TUI all be fulfilled. —Thus the law has a two¬ 
fold termination, a negative and a positive. Nega¬ 
tively, it terminates with the old world; positively, 
it is realized in the new and spiritual world, now in¬ 
augurated. Comp. Luke xvi 17. 

Vea 19. Whosoever therefore shall break, 
$t thv olv \ bay .—In the Conj. Aor., indicating 
what may take place at some future period (the pos¬ 
sible fuhtrum exactum ). The term used is kvoy, not 
Karakvay, since, according to the Divine arrange¬ 
ment, none could in the old world achieve the koto- 
kvecu of the law. 

One of these least oommand meats t referring 
to the iota and tittle. —The expression, least, does 
not apply to the Pharisaical distinction between 
great and small commandments (according to Wet- 
stein), but to the difference made by the Lord Him¬ 
self, between the law generally and its iota and tittle. 
u Such a person is not -entirely excluded from the 
kingdom, because his opposition is not one of prin¬ 
ciple, nor directed against the law itself, but only 
against its minutiae.”—Meyer. 

DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL 

1. The humility and majesty of Christ in defining 
his relation to the law. He declares at once his sub¬ 
ordination to the Old Testament, and his superiority 
over it 

2. Christ destroys nothing but sin, which indeed 
destroys itself. All that is divine in this world, nay, 
even all that is truly human. He elevates and spirit-| 
ualizes Thus Christ is the absolute fulfilment of 
the Old Testament and of the old world—and that, 
both in His life and doetrine. “ All that is transient 
—it is only a likeness, incomplete here—but reality 
there.” *—“ Generally, and in every respect, I have 
come, not to destroy aught that is right or true: the 
object of My advent has been to preserve, to carry 
on, and to perfect every commencement, prepara¬ 
tion for, and expectancy of, the kingdom of God 
throughout humanity. Thus the Saviour lifts His 
eyes beyond Israel on the heathen world, for whose 
sake also He has come, and where his advent marks 
a fulfilment of spiritual aspirations, which, though 
dim t were already in existence, and only waited for 
their unfolding and accomplishment. He looks into 
the depths of humanity, as opened up before Him, 
and views all history in its highest import as tending 
toward, and as expectancy of, Himself.”—Stier. 

8. The fulfilment of the law and prophets is im¬ 
plied in the appearance of Jesus: it has been car¬ 
ried out in His life; it is 6till developing in His 
Church; and will continue until it becomes perfectly 
manifest in the reappearing of Christ, or die mani¬ 
festation of the new order of things, of which He is 
the centre. 

4. w There is a fulfilment of the law in its mere 
letter, which is really a transgression of the law, as 
expressed in that true saying: summumjus , tumma 
inrurta. On the other hand, there is a transgression 
of the letter of the law, which may be a fulfilment of 

* [Allusion to the mysterious conclusion of the second 
art of Goethe's Faust: 

* AUes YtrfasngHchi Ut mrr tin Qlsidudss; 

Dtu I'nxulaentheht hirr «eirxPt Srtif nu t; 

2ms UnbtgrtiMifhe hier winPs gtthan; 

2ms swig WnbHcks tista km &mn.»—T. &1 


its spirit”—Tholuck (p. 148). We add, that then 
is a seeming destruction of the old, which, in reality, 
is its fulfilment; while its spurious preservation im¬ 
plies real destruction. 

5. The Lord here sets before us the contrast, not 
between entire opposition to the law and its perfect 
fulfilment, but between partial opposition and per¬ 
fect fulfilment. To attempt destroying the law en¬ 
tirely, were to be an enemy of the kingdom of 
heaven, and hence beyond its pale. But even the 
attempt to destroy it partially in its least, but, at 
the same- time, most delicate injunctions, brings 
down the punishment of being called least in the 
kingdom of heaven. So far as it goes, every such 
destruction is a revolution, not a reform. u He shall 
be called least in the kingdom of heaven, became 
his spirit is least capacious, and because he finds H 
impossible to realize the life of the law without 
surrendering its special directions, and confining 
himself to a few abstract principles .”—Lebeii Jess, 
il 2, p. 093. 

6. The order which Christ establishes, is that of 
doing and teaching, not the reverse. But this order 
of life becomes a disorder, where doing and teaching 
have a negative tendency. If, on the contrary, we 
do and teach the law in a proper spirit, we shall be 
the means by which Christ fulfils and aeoompfishei 
His regeneration and transformation of the world. 
Hence we shall also be called great in the kingdom 
of heaven. 

7. In connection with this subject, we recall to 
mind the various antinomian tendencies; not merely 
those in direct opposition to the law, but such, when, 
under the guise of obedience, the spirit of the law 
was contravened. The context shows that our Lord 
referred to the latter as well as to the former. For 
nothing is more revolutionary than rigid and tyran¬ 
nical traditionalism. 

8. Jesus carefully guards Himself against the sus¬ 
picion that He was about violently to put an end to 
the Old Dispensation and the ancient theocratic order 
of things. The'same line of argument was, at a 
later period, adopted by the Apostle Paul, when de¬ 
fending himself against a similar charge, Rom. iil 81. 
When Paul speaks of the abrogation of the law, he 
always refers only to its temporary, transient, and 
traditional form (Eph. ii. 15; CoL it 14). In this 
sense the law must pass away, in order that its real 
nature as the law of the spirit may appear.—But it 
is important to remember, that in this passage the 
Lofd passed over the abolition of outward and tem¬ 
porary ordinances, while He laid emphasis upon the 
fulfilment of the law in the Gospel, and that not 
merely for the purpose of rebutting the antinomian 
expectations hitherto entertained, as if the reveb 
tion of the kingdom of heaven implied the destruc¬ 
tion of the law. We rather conceive that His aigur 
ment was mainly directed against tip popular prej¬ 
udice, that He intended to detract from the charac¬ 
ter and obligations of the law. 

HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL 

Even on His first appearance, Christ felt that He 
would be represented os a rebel and destroyer of the 
authority of the law.—Against such suspicions He sol¬ 
emnly protested.—Christ has guarded His Gospel and 
His Church from the suspicion of revolutionary ten¬ 
dencies.—The old error, which seeks to identify the re¬ 
ligion of the Spirit with rebellion, as appearing, L 
in theAistory of Christ; 2. in that of His Church.— 
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Christ the fulfiller of the law.—The law and the 
prophets.—The absolute fulfilment: 1. in His doc¬ 
trine; 2. in His life; 8. in His history; 2 Cor. I 
20; Heb. xiil 8v—Import of the name of Jehovah, 
Rev. L 4.—The law in its essence is eternal—The 
law must be fulfilled in all its parts: 1. As spiritual 
requirement, which must be spiritually accomplished; 
2. as an emblem of the Spirit, which is to be real- 
bed by the Spirit; 8. as a promise of the Spirit, 
which the Spirit will fulfil—Every sacred emblem 
has its corresponding reality in the kingdom of 
Christ—Christ has fulfilled the law: 1. The moral 
kw by His obedience; 2. the sacrificial law by 
Hk sufferings; 8. the civil or national law by His 
Institutions.—Even the kws and emblems of our 
lives must become reality.—The law fulfilled by 
the manifestation of the spirit of the law, since 
the Spirit brings out, 1. the one grand principle 
of the kw, instead of its many injunctions; 2. 
the life of the law In the individual; 8. reveals the 
Infinite depth of the kw.—The law is transformed 
and glorified in its fulfilment—A mere carnal ob¬ 
servance of the letter may in reality be an abroga¬ 


tion of the kw.—To resist the spiritual unfolding of 
the kw, is, under the guise of allegiance, to rebel 
against its authority.—The Gospel presents the kw 
in its spiritual aspect—He who, by his interpreta¬ 
tions of the law, attempts to make the kingdom of 
heaven small, cannot himself be great in the king- 
lorn of heaven.—Grandeur of free obedience.—Do¬ 
ing and teaching: such is the order of Christ—The 
righteousness of Christ, and that of the Pharisees 
and scribes. 

Starke :—The word of God abideth for ever, Luke 
xvl 17.—There is no commandment of God too 
small to be obeyed, James il 10. 

Oerlach :—The law was essentially spiritual; but 
on account of the hardness of the Jewish heart, it 
was fenced in under the Old Testament by outward 
ordinances, which, for the time, prevented the full 
manifestation of its depth. Hence, in order to “ ful¬ 
fil it,” Christ*broke through the barriers, and thus 
unfolded its true glory; while the Pharisees contra¬ 
vened the spirit of the law by the observance of its 
letter, which in reality destroyed, instead of fulfil¬ 
ling it. 


2. Relation between the Doctrine of Christ and the Law ; and between the latter and the Doctrine of the 
Pharisees and Scribes , or Jewish Traditionalism, as exhibited in Jive special instances y —showing the 
spurious in opposition to the genuine development of the Law , its narrowing by the letter , and its fulness 
in the spirit. 

Ohapteb Y. 20-48. 

(C7l V. 2Ch-26, the Gospel for the 6 th Sunday after Trinity.) 

20 For I say unto you, That except your righteousness shall exceed the righteousness 
of the scribes and Pharisees, ye shall in no case enter into the kingdom of heaven. 

21 Ye have heard that it was said by [to] 1 them of old time, Thou shalt not kill; and 

22 whosoever shall kill shall be in danger of the judgment: But I say unto [to] you, That 
whosoever is angry with his brother without a cause [without cause]* shall be in 
danger of the judgment; and whosoever shall say to his brother, Raca, shall be in 
danger of the council: but [and] whosoever shall say, Thou fool, shall be in danger of 

23 hell fire. Therefore if thou bring thy gift to the altar, and there rememberest that thy 

24 brother hath aught against thee; Leave there thy gift before the altar, and go thy 

25 way; first be reconciled to thy brother, and then come and offer thy gift.. Agree with 
thine adversary quickly, while thou art in the way with him; lest at any time the ad¬ 
versary deliver thee to the judge, and the judge deliver thee to the officer, and thou be 

26 cast into prison. Verily I say unto thee, Thou shalt by no means come out thence, till 
thou hast paid the uttermost farthing. 

27 Ye have heard that it was said by [to] them of old time, 8 Thou shalt not commit 

28 adultery: But I say unto [to] you, That whosoever looketh on a woman to lust after her 

29 hath committed adultery with her already in his heart And if thy right eye offend 
thee [cause thee to offend], pluck it out, and cast it from thee: for it is profitable for 
thee that one of thy members should perish, and not that thy whole body should be 

30 cast into hell. And if thy right hand offend thee [cause thee to offend], cut it off, and 
cast 1 1 from thee: for it is profitable for thee that one of thy members should perish, 

31 and not that thy whole body should be cast [depart, farihOrj} into hell. It hath been 
said, Whosoever shall put away his wife, let him give her a writing of divorcement: 

32 But I say unto you, That whosoever shall put away his wife, saving [save] for the 
cause of fornication, causeth her to commit adultery; and whosoever shall marry her 
that is divorced committeth adultery. 
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33 Again, ye have heard that it hath been said by [to] them of old time, Thou shalt 

34 not forswear thyself [swear falsely], but shalt perform unto the Lord thine oaths: But 

35 I say unto you, Swear not at all; neither by heaven; for it is God’s throne: Nor by 
the earth; for it is his footstool; neither by Jerusalem; for it is the city of the great 

36 King. Neither shalt thou swear by thy head, because tjiou canst not make one hair 

37 white or black. But let your communication [word, Aoyos] be, Yea, yea; Nay, nay: 
for whatsoever is more than these cometh of evil. 

38 Ye have heard that it hath been said, An eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth: 

39 But I say unto you, That ye resist not evil: but whosoever shall smite thee on thy right 

40 cheek, turn to him the other also. And if any man will sue thee at the law, and take 

41 away thy coat, let him have thy cloak also. And whosoever shall compel [impress] 

42 thee to go a mile, go with him twain [two]. Give to him that asketh thee, and from 
him that would borrow of thee turn not thou away. 

43 Ye have heard that it hath been said, Thou shalt love thy neighbour, and hate 

44 thine enemy. But I say unto you, Love your enemies, bless them that curse you, do 
good to them that hate yoiij 4 and pray for them which [who] despitefully use you,- 

45 and 5 persecute you; That ye may be the children of your Father which [who] is in 
heaven: for he maketli his sun to rise on the evil and on the good, and sendetk rain 

46 on the just and on the unjust. For if ye love them which love you, what reward have 

47 ye? do not even the publicans the same? And if ye salute your brethren only, what 
do ye more than others [that excels, tC wc puroov]? do got even the publicans [the 

48 heathen] 6 so? Be ye therefore perfect, even as your Father which [who] is in heaven 
is perfect. 


1 Ver. 91.—[To?* ipxto the ancient*. Is the Interpretation of the Greek fathers, the ancient Torsions, and all the 
English rersions from Wiclif's to the Genevan incl.. and also that of Eheims. This is certainly much more natural than 
/ the rare and mostly questionable ablative use of the dative case, which Beza, in his later editions, preferred, aud which 
passed Into the E. V. of 1611. Bengol (Gnomon In loc.) remarks: “ Antlthetoo, coW«; unde patet, to<V apx*loti, 
antiqui* (patribus, tempore Moeis) non esse casu sexto: faoillorque eat constrnctio: dictum ext antiquis, id eat, ad anti- 
quo*, quam ab antiquis." The word Is always followed in the N. T. or the Septuasrtnt by the substantive which 

denotes the person to tchom (not by whom) the words were spoken, comp. Bom. ix. 12, 26; GaL ill. 16; Bov. vi. 11; ix. 4. 
Comp, also Com.—P. S.j 

• Ver. 22.—Eoerj, without cause, omitted by Cod. several minuscule MSS., translations, and fhthers. [Lschmsnn 
and Tischendorf omit it, and Tregeiles marks it as very doubtful. Alford retains it, and there is sufficient ancient authori¬ 
ty lbr It to justify Its continuance In the popular translations.—P. 8.] 

• Ver. 2T.—[The critical authorities are agBTnst roit hpxalois of the text rec. in this verse, and throw it out of tbs 
text But Dr. Lange retains It In his traasL Comp. vers. 81, 88, and 48, where these words are likewise omitted.—P. 8.] 

4 Ver. 44.—[The clauses of the received text: “ bles* them that curse you, do good to them that hate you ” are marked 
aa doubtful by Grieebach, and omitted in tho modern critical editions: but they are genuine in the parallel passage, Luka 
vi. 27, 28. Hence Dr. Lange retains them here In hi* translation.—P. S.] 

• Ver. 44.—The words: 11 which despitefully use you and [r«y 4xr)p*a(6rrvv bfiat *af] are omitted by son* 
authorities. [Lachmann. Tischendorf; Tregeiles, and Alford omit them, and Meyer is disposed to regard them as an inter* 
polation from Luke vil. 28.—P. 8.1 

• Vor. 47.—[Dr. Lange translates: die ffsiden, the heathen, following the reading: ol foviKoi (Volgata: ethntoi), 
wbiefi is better authenticated in ver. 47 than reAwwu, pubUcani. The latter seems to have been taken from va'r. 46 
where r« Xioyeu is universally sustained. See Tischend., Lac him, Tregeiles, and Alford ad loc.—V. A] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

General Remarks on the whole Section. —(1) Real 
abolition of the law under guise of rendering its in¬ 
junctions more rigid; hedging in of the law in its 
spirituality and perfectness by the traditions of the 
scribes and Pharisees, resulting in perversion of doc¬ 
trine by converting the law into a series of outward 
and finite ordinances. 

First Instance: Abrogation of the law through 
observance of the l ett er , by the -conversion of a mo¬ 
ral precept Into a purely civil law, thus secularizing 
it, and destroying its spirit —as shown in the tradi¬ 
tions connected with the commandment: u 7hov 
shalt not kill” Second Instance: Abrogation of the 
law by weakening its force , and converting a limited 
permission into an encouragement —as shown in the 
traditions connected with the commandment: u Thou 
shall not commit adultery.” Third Instance: Abro¬ 
gation of the law by the perversion of a solemn assev¬ 


eration into a common mode of assurance, or into 
cursing—as exhibited in the ii\junctions connected 
with oaths. Fourth Instance : Abrogation of the lew 
by the conversion of an ordinance of criminal law 
intended to put an end to private vengeance into a 
moral law, which, in reality, sanctioned vengeance— 
as shown in the law of retaliation. Fifth Instance: 
Abolition of the law by sectarian interoretatkm and 
false inferences—as exhibited in connection with the 
great commandment: “ Thou shalt love thy neigh • 
bor.” 

(2) In opposition to these perversions, wo have 
five instances of the fulfilment of the law by the teach 
ing of Christ , in each of which the law is traced 
bock to the mind and heart, or to the moral and re¬ 
ligions life generally. In the first of the above in¬ 
stances, the law is traced back to the passion of 
anger; in the second, to adulterous desires; in the 
third, to the sinful want of reverence; in the fourth, 
to yielding to the power of evil; in the fifth, to sel¬ 
fishness and sectarianism, which are incompatible 
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with the requirements of universal love. In reference 
to the first of these instances, the Lord requireth 
from usurotherly feeling; in reference to the second, 
He demandcth sanctity in the relationship between 
the sexes; in reference to the third, calm assurance 
in the fear of God, so that our “ yea be yea, and our 
nay nayin reference to the fourth, meekness and 
mercy, which overcometh injuries; while in refer¬ 
ence to the fifth. He points out the infinitude of 
love. 

(8) In all these examples, Christ shows that, 
viewed as a principle, in its true import and bearing, 
the law goes far beyond the mere letter, demanding 
not only a definite outward compliance, but reaching 
also the mind and heart. This boundless extent of 
the law in its application to the inner man is here 
presented in a definite form, and as special precepts; 
which, however, must not be interpreted literally, but 
regarded as so many symbols designed to illustrate 
the spirituality and depth of the law. Thus the car¬ 
nal literalism and perversion of truth which appear 
in the rabbinical interpretation of “ Thou shall not 
Idd” is met by a more literal yet infinitely deeper 
application of the commandment. The dull stupidity 
of their literalism is met, so to speak, by a certain 
irony of literality. Similarly, the lustfulness which 
was legalized by the cunning perversion of the com¬ 
mandment, “ Thou shall not commit adultery,” is met 
by an uncompromising demand of the tnost complete 
self-denial In opposition to the third perversion of 
the law, by which that which was holy was thought¬ 
lessly and sinfully dragged down, we have here a ma¬ 
jestic prohibition uttered in the name of the highest 
authority. Instead of the spirit of strife, fostered by 
an abuse of the principle of retaliation, the Saviour 
inculcates readiness to surrender even our own rights; 
while, lastly, the national pride and narrow sectarian¬ 
ism of the Pharisees were to give place to the influ¬ 
ences of a love so wide, as to break through all the 
narrow bounds of bigotry. Thus Jesus refutes the 
literalism of the scribes by literality; and shows that 
even in its literal interpretation, the letter of the law 
was from the first only the symbol of its spirit. 

Yer. 20. Except your righteousness shall 
exoeecL etc., ihv pb rspuretbay .—The general 
idea, to he better, or to excel, does not exhaust the ex¬ 
pression, which implies to grow up beyond the right¬ 
eousness of the scribes—to exceed it. The antithesis 
lies in the statement, that the Pharisees have all their 
reward here, while the righteousness of the kingdom 
of heaven is not only lasting, but extends to the king¬ 
dom of glory. The word biKcuoevrn does not merely 
refer to righteousness by faith, but in general to the 
righteousness of the kingdom of heaven as a princi¬ 
ple, both in respect of doctrine and of life. 

The directions here given by the Lord are man¬ 
ifestly not intended by way of improvement upon 
the law (Maldonatua and others), but as expressing 
its true fulfilment in opposition to its destruction by 
the traditions of the Pharisees. At first sight, it might 
appear as if Christ were setting aside the letter of the 
Old Testament; while in reality He only refutes the 
literalism of tradition, by which the true import of 
the law was perverted. Against every other abroga¬ 
tion of the law, die Lord protested on every occasion. 

Vcr. 21. By them, or more correctly: To those 
jfoid,or to the ancients, to<* kpxaiois.— Beza, 
Schdttgen, [our authorized version], and others, ren¬ 
der, “ by them of old” But this interpretation is ev¬ 
idently strained, nor does it bring out the antithesis 
in the words of our Lord, “But X say unto you.” 

8 


They of old, or the ancients, are evidently the old re¬ 
cipients of tradition, the Jewish synagogue,—not the 
Lawgiver himself. The reference to traditionalism 
in the word 1 46 if is peculiarly apt. It were im¬ 

possible to fix upon any one who had first propound¬ 
ed these traditions; they rather originated from the 
general spirit of interpretation common in the syn¬ 
agogue.* 

Thou shalt not kill, Ex. xx. 13.—To this the 
traditions of the scribes added, “ And whosoever shall 
kill” etc.—a gloss which destroyed the spiritual and 
moral character of the law, and converted it into a 
rigid and merely external legal enactment. For, in 
the addition made by the scribes, the term kill man¬ 
ifestly referred only to actual murder; thus implying 
that the law itself applied only to the outward act of 
murder.— Shall be in danger of the Judgment t 
teplett, which, according to ver. 22, was subject to 
the Sanhedrim. Every town had such a local court, 
the Council of Seven (consisting, according to the 
rabbins, of twenty-three members), which had the 
power of pronouncing sentence upon crimes, and of 
inflicting execution by the sword (Joseph. Ant. iv.8, 
14; Deut xvi 18). The Sanhedrim, or the Council 
of Seventy, alone had authority to pronounce sen¬ 
tence of stoning, or to adjudicate in cases of grievous 
heresy and of blasphemy. 

Yer. 22. The word ehcrj (omitted in Cod. B, and 
by some of the Fathers) is not of doubtful authority; 
at any rate, it would have to be mentally supplied, as 
the Scriptures do not condemn anger on proper occa¬ 
sions, or moral indignation (see Eph. iv. 26; the ex¬ 
ample of the Lord and His parables), f The passage 
not only condemns unjust anger, but also the want of 
love.—By the term brother, our Lord referred not 
merely to Jews, but to our neighbors generally.—Ra- 
ca. Variously interpreted as, 1. A mere interjection 
by way of reproach; 2. fitp"H, empty head In common 
term of reproach at the time. (See Buxtorf, Lex. 
Talm.; also Ewald, who derives it from the Aramaean 
fitypn, and renders it blackguard.) 8. From pp*J , 
to spit out —the prolonged imperative: Spit out, used 

• [Dr. Alford, ad loo. : u Meyer (ed. 2) hsa well observed 
[Dr. Bengel did It before him] that vo?» «'oi» 

correspond* to A bpir, end the lyd> to the understood 
subject of He b** not, however, apprehended the 

deeper truth which underlies the omission of the subject of 
that it was the same Person who said both. It will be 
notioed that our Lord does not here speak against the abuse 
of the law by tradition, but that every instance here given 
is either from the law itself or such traditional teaching as 
was in accordance with it The contrasts here are not be¬ 
tween the law misunderstood and the law rightly under¬ 
stood, but between the law and its ancient exposition, which 
in their letter, and as given, were nerd— and the same as 
spiritualised, TtwhrjpwplycL, by Christ; not between two » 
lawgivers, Moses and Christ, but between ol apxouoi and 
bpus ; between (the idea is Chrysostom’s) the obildren by 
the same husband, of the bondwoman and of the/resiro- 
man." Dr. Wordsworth : M roh hpxalots — to those of old 
(Chrys., Thooph., Maldon., Beng.), at the beginning of God’* 
written revelation, contradistinguished from bpiy, 'to 
whom / now speak face to free.’ Our Lord not only opposes 
the Pharisaio corruptions of the decalogue, but He unfolds 
Ik He rives the Kernel of it, its spirit, in opposition to 
those who dwelt only on the letter: foi the letter (1.1, 
taken alone) killeth, but the spirit (added to it) ghreth Mb 
Bom. vii 14; 2 Cor. ill. P. S.] 

t[OrotiQ8, ad loo, makes the appropriate remark: 

" Merlto sberj additnm. Neque earn irscundus eat qnisqnla 
irasd solet, sed qui oh ob 8c 2, teal *<p' oh ob 8c i, sol pah* 

A or b 8c?, ot Aristoteles loquitur.”—P. 8.] 
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as Bn inteijection to designate heretic t, at whom it 
was customary to spit In support of this interpre¬ 
tation it might be argued, that the party so reproach¬ 
ed was thereby, as it were, arraigned before the San¬ 
hedrim. — The word fool, pup 6s , bs; , indicates the 
hopeless, helpless fool or atheist (Ps. xiv.). —Shall 
be in danger of hell fire, *o xot ferai «is 
yi *v vav . Here the dative is awanting, ag 
mention is no longer made of any tribunal, but of the 
punishment at once awarded to such a person. The 
New Testament term yfrrva, or hell, must be careful¬ 
ly distinguished from the Jewish Sheol or Hade*, 
which means merely the realm of the dead or the re¬ 
gion. of the departed.* Originally, Dtn aril, the 
Valley of Hinnom; more precisely, the Valley of the 
Sons of Hinnom, at the southern declivity of Jerusa¬ 
lem. Afterward, the place where, during the apos¬ 
tasy, the service of Moloch was celebrated, 1 Kings 
xi. 7. King Josiah converted it into a place of abom¬ 
ination, where dead bodies were thrown and burnt 
(2 Kings xxiii. 13, 14). Hence it served as a symbol 
of condemnation, and of the abode of lost spirits 
(comp. Lightfoot, Eisenmenger, Entdeektes Juden- 
thum , and others). 

Accordingly, the following are, in symbolic lan¬ 
guage, the three gradations ot punishment:— 

(1) The sin of anger without a cause—in danger 
of the local court 

(2) The sin of imputing heresy—in danger of the 
Sanhedrim, or the highest spiritual judicatory. 

(3) The sin of condemning one’s neighbor—in dan¬ 
ger of immediate condemnation. 

These awards of the Lord are evidently not harsh 
judgments, but in strict accordance with what is 
absolutely right He who pronounces judgment with¬ 
out cause, is justly liable to the same judgment he 
had pronounced, in contravention of the law of love 
and of truth. The expression f vox os l<rr at is pe¬ 
culiarly apt, as meaning, he is liable, or justly subject 
This implies, not that he is lost in these judgments, 
but that he stands in need of Divine grace. In His 
explanation of the sixth commandment, the Lord does 
not allude to actual murder,—according to Meyer— 
because such a crime could not be supped among 
believers, or, as we think, because the Lord intended 
to trace back every action to the state of mind from 
which it sprung. In that respect, he who is angry 
without cause stands on the same level with the mur¬ 
derer, just as lust in the heart is in reality adultery 
(1 John iil 15). 

Vers. 23 and 24. Going to the temple. There¬ 
fore, if thou bring thy gut to the altar.— If thou 
art about to bring an offering. In accordance with 
the above principles, the party who deems himself 
offended is treated as if he were the offender, or 
as debtor to his brother. In short, the Lord addres¬ 
ses Himself to offenders generally. The passage 

[The English 0. V., as also Luther's German V., have al¬ 
most obliterated the distinction between hell and hades in 
the’popular mind, by translating yievya and ffas alike 
hell [mile). The term yeeyya occurs 12 times in the N. 
T., viz . Matt v. 2% 22, 80; x. 28; xviii. 9; xxlll. 15, 88; 
Mark lx. 48,45, 47; Luke xii. 5; James 111. 6, and is always 
correctly rendered helk The term (sheol, spirit- 

tcorld, region of the departed , underworld, Todtennich, 
Untencelt) occurs 11 times in the N. T., viz., Matt xi. 28 ; 
xvi. 18; Luke x. 15; xvi. 28; Acts 11. 27, 81; 1 Cor. xv. 55: 
Rev. L 18; vL 8; xx. 18, 14, and Is Inaccurately rendered 
hell in all cases except 1 Cor. xv. 55, where the authorized 
Version translates grave. The difference of the two terms 
has an Important bearing on the doctrine of Christ's descent 
Into Hades, and of the status intermedia* between death 
and the resurrection.—P. 8.] 


teaches, 1. That when approaching the sanctuary, we 
learn to feel our personal guilt 2. In such case, it 
is more urgent to pay our brother the debt of love 
than to discharge our debt to the temple; since an t 
offering presented by one who is chargeable with I 
wrong could not be acceptable to God, and the moral j 
purification of man is the great object of the worship / 
of God: tee Matt. ix. 13 (the up&rov must be con¬ 
nected with faery *).—In the ancient Church, it was > 
customary for members of a family to ask each | 
other’s forgiveness before going to the table of the 1 
Lord. 

Ver. 25. Going to the judgment-teat. This may be 
regarded as supplementary to what preceded. Agree, 
show thyself agreeable, * vvowv, ready for recon¬ 
ciliation, with thine adversary, or the opponent 
in thy cause,—applying to the legal accuser, not to 
the devil (Clement), nor to God (Augustine), nor to 
the conscience (Euthymius Zig.). It is a mistake to 
regard this as a mere prudential rule (Theophylact, 
Paulus); it embodies a principle of moral right in 
the form of a symbolic ordinance. Accordingly, the 
whole passage, as that about going to the temple, has 
& symbolical meaning. The terra prison, <pv A a * 
does not refer to purgatory (Roman Cath. interpre¬ 
ters), but to the full measure of punitive justice, 
which may, indeed, extend to Sheol (Olshausen: 

“ transition state ”). 

Ver. 26. Farthing.—The word Kotpdyrns, 
quadrant , a quarter of an at , implies that the debt is 
exacted to the last balance.* Meyer suggests that 
? oo i, till, indicates a term, which, however, cannot be 
reached. 

Ver. 28. Whosoever looketh upon a woman. 

—The explanation of our Lord here follows immedi¬ 
ately upon the mention of the commandment in Ex. 
xx. 14, to show that the scribes applied the com¬ 
mandment only to actual adultery. But while the 
matrimonial law of the Old Testament (although not 
the seventh commandment) accorded certain privi¬ 
leges to man in his relation to woman (such as the 
permission of polygamy and of divorce), the Lord 
here attacks and rebukes chiefly the sins of man. 

To lust after her, w pbs t b ticiQvprjaai av- 
r rj —“The word *p6s manifestly indicates the mental 
object or aim ” (Tholuck, p. 208). The statement, 
therefore, refers to intentional and conscious, not to* 
unintentional desires, f Even the latter are sinful; 
but, as Luther expresses it, a sinful thought, without 
the consent of the mind, is not mortal sin. “ Never¬ 
theless it is a sin, but included in the general forgive¬ 
ness ” (Tholuck, p. 210). In its strict grammatical 
bearing, the statement would imply that the most 
general, intentional desire of a carnal nature, is con¬ 
trary to the spirit of marriage.— In his heart. —The 
heart as the centre of life, and the seat of feeling and 
desire. 

Vers. 29 and 80. And if thy right eye offend 
thee. —The word <ncavbahi(*ir refers to incitement 
to sin, which leads to the actual commission of it, 
and not merely to incitement generally. The eye 
and the hand are mentioned as the organs of temp¬ 
tation : the former, as the symbol of delight in look- 

* [Am Ko&pdmjs la one of the smallest denominations of 
cola, the English farthing and the German Heller are the 

f >recise equivalents as to meaning, and therefore good trans- 
ations.—P. 8.1 

t [Dr. Alford, ad loc.: u The &K*twv jrpbt rb 
mast not be interpreted of the cssnal evil thought which is 
checked by holy w&tchfblness, but the gating with a view 
to feed that desire (for so stpbs t6 with an Infinitive most 
mean).”—P. S.] 
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fog (sense of beauty); the latter, as the symbol of 
converse and intercourse (social feeling, converse, 
friendship). The right eye and the right hand, i e. t 
according to the popular view, the best: in the pres¬ 
ent case, symbolically referring to the fairest view 
and the highest intercourse. The injunction must 
neither be taken literally (Fritzsche), nor as symbol¬ 
ical of self-denial in the right and lawful use (Grotius), 
but as a figure of absolute and painful renunciation. 

It is profitable for thee. —This cutting off and 
tearing out will be useful to thee. The word tva, 
which follows, shows that avfuptpu refers to the pre¬ 
vious clause.—This painful self-denial, this seeming 
self-deprivation of life and enjoyment, is real gain. 
For in that case only one organ of life is lost («. e., 
only in one particular aspect) for this world, while in 
the other the whole life—here indicated by the body 
—is given over to hell. The word bod^ is used fyr 
life, on account of the nature of this sin. 

Ver. 31. It has been said, Whosoever shall 
put away his wife, let him give her a writing 
of divorcement. —Christ here first takes up the 
later perversions of the law about divorce, and re¬ 
turns to the ordinances given by Moses, which He 
then further explains and develops. “ According to 
Deut. xxiv. 1. "-1 n*nr —nVtf , * uncleanness,’ 
* matter of nakedness,’ something abominable in a 
female—is admitted as a ground of divorce (Ewald, 
AUerthumer , p. 234). Rabbi Shammai and his school 
explained this as referring to adultery, while Hillel 
and his school applied it to anything displeasing to 
a husband (comp. Joseph. Antiq. iv. 8, 23). Rosen- 
m tiller, Schol. on Deut xxiv. 1, sqq. Rabbi Akiba 
went even further, and permitted divorce in case a man 
should meet with a more pleasing woman; tee Wet- 
stein.”—Meyer. The difference between the two schools 
consisted not merely in this, that while Shammai lim¬ 
ited divorce to adultery, Hillel allowed it in a great 
variety of cases ; but that Shammai insisted on the 
necessity of a criminal and legal cause for divorce, 
while Hillel left it to the inclination of the individ¬ 
ual The terms employed by Moses implied at least 
the germ of those spiritual views concerning mar¬ 
riage which were the aim of the theocracy. But 
the teaching of Hillel destroyed that germ, and con¬ 
verted the law of Moses into a cloak for adulterous 
lust. As the Lord shows in another place, Moses 
allowed a bill of divorce in the case of moral aberra¬ 
tions on the part of a wife, in order to limit the 
number of divorces. The Rabbins reversed the 
meaning of the law by saying Moses has command¬ 
ed, Matt. xix. 7. The practice of divorce was* an 
ancient and traditional custom, which Moses limited 
bv insisting on a definite motive, and on a regular 
bill of divorce. Hence, d-roAucrp (according 

to custom), torv iwoerdetov (according to the new 
arrangement in Israel). Its object was not merely 
to serve “ as evidence that the marriage had been 
legally dissolved, and that the woman was at lib¬ 
erty to marry another man ” (Ewald), but to render 
divorce more difficult. 

Ver. 32. Save for the cause of fornication, 
rap € k r b t \6yov iropvcla t.— This exceptional 
case is not mentioned in Mark x. 11, nor in Luke xvi. 
18; but occurs again in Matt xix. 9 (*l nh 1*1 vopyc/a), 
and must be sppplied in the parallel passages,—the 
more so, as, according to Lev. xx. 18, adultery was to 
be punished with death. Calov, Meyer, and others, 
maintain that the mention of this one ground of divorce 
excludes every other; while de Wette thinks that this 


one implies others also. But the question is not so 
simple as appears at first sight We must distinguish 
between the legislation of the theocracy and that of 
the state which is intermediate between Moses and 
Christ; and again, between these two and the spirit¬ 
ual law binding upon Christians, and derived from 
the word of Christ Moses permitted a bill of di¬ 
vorce, not to weaken, but to protect the marriage re¬ 
lationship. Absolutely to forbid all divorce, would 
have amounted to a practical sanction of the then 
customary low views on the subject of marriage, and 
to a rejection of the spiritual principles connected with 
it . Hence Moses introduced the bill of divorce, which 
rendered separation difficult, by requiring an ade¬ 
quate cause for it, as in Deut. xxiv. 1. This arrange¬ 
ment was intended as a lever gradually to elevate me 
views of the people from the former customary laxity 
to the spiritual ideal ultimately aimed at It was left 
to the gradual development of spiritual life in Israel 
more clearly to determine and to settle the only suf¬ 
ficient motive for divorce, at which Moses had darkly 
hinted. This Christ did when He exhibited the full 
ideal of the law, by the words napterbs \6yov nop* 
vela t. But the practical difficulty which the State 
has to encounter in its legislation on this point, is 
that it cannot anticipate this interpretation of the 
Lord without raisine the legal ordinances higher than 
the idea of marriage commonly entertained by the 
people. Still, this interpretation must always be the 
goal aimed at Standing at that goal, our Lord does 
not refer to the recognition of an actual divorce, but 
to a positive divorce, when a man repudiates his wife. 
To make such a divorce, is certainly not allowed ex¬ 
cept for the sake of fornication. But it is another 
question, whether, if the divorce is* actually accom¬ 
plished by the other party, we are warranted in re¬ 
garding and accepting it as accomplished. To this 
question Paul gives an affirmative reply in 1 Cor. vii. 
15. The only difficulty lies in the question, Under 
what circumstances other than fornication a divorce 
may be regarded as actually accomplished by the se¬ 
ceding party ? In this respect, the explanations which 
our Lord adds, may be taken as a final directory. 

Causeth her to oommit adultery —viz., by 
contracting another marriage. Strictly speaking, 
the actual adultery consists in, and dates from, the 
re-marriage of the woman who had been divorced. 
The following is the state of the case as laid down 
by the Lord. In the passage under consideration, 
we are told that he cavseth her to commit adultery; 
and in Matt, xix., that he who divorces a woman, 
and marrieih another , himself committeth adultery. 
In the former case, the husband who divorces his 
wife is morally the cause of her committing adul¬ 
tery, and in that respect even more culpable than 
she. Still, the stigma of adultery is only attached to 
marriage after divorce, or to fornication before di¬ 
vorce. This implies, that where the guilty or the 
divorcing party has not actually committed the act 
of adultery (as above definod), the other party is in 
Christian duty boupd to wait in faith and patience. 
This is the intermediate sta^e, or separation a mensa 
et thoroy which is the only kind of divorce allowed by 
the Roman Church: another species of legalism, by 
which the words of our Saviour are first converted 
into a literal ordinance, and next, the letter of the 
commandment—the TraptKTbs \6yov w opyclat —itself 
is annulled. The bad consequences of this arrange¬ 
ment are sufficiently notorious in the degeneracy of 
the marriage relation in Roman Catholic countries, 
especially in South America. 
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“ Oup Lord,” flays Meyer, M does not refer to the 
ease of adultery committed by the man,—there be¬ 
ing no occasion for it, since a woman, according to 
the law of Moses, could not divorce her husband. 
But the spirit of Christian ethics fully justifies and 
requires the application of the statement to the other 
case.” However, it ought to be noted, that Christ 
speaks three different times of the sin of the man, 
but never of the woman: (1) Whosoever looketh on 
a woman, etc.^ (2) whosoever shall put away his 
wife, etc.; (3) whosoever shall marry her who is 
divorced, etc.—Comp. Heubner, p. 08. 

Yer. 33. Thou shalt not forswear thyself 
o!>k 1*iopK^i(Tfis (swear folsely): Ex. xxvil; 
Lev. xix. 12.—In this instance, also, the Lord first 
reverts to the law as given by Moses, showing its 
full and spiritual import, and then condemns the 
perversions of it introduced by traditionalism. Like 
divorce, the practice of taking an oath was an an¬ 
cient custom, which existed before the time of Moses. 
Considering it indispensable in civil causes, the legis¬ 
lator adopted it in his code (Ex. xxil 11, comp. 
Heb. vi 16), just as he admitted divorce. But as all 
license was restrained by the enactment concerning 
the bill of divorce, so all levity by the ordinances 
attaching to an oath, viz.: (1) by the condemnation 
of a false oath, Ex. xx. 7; Lev. xix. 12; (2) by the 
injunction to regard vows as sacred, and to fulfil 
them, Num. xxx. 3; (3) by the direction to take an 
oath only in the name of the Lord, Dent vi. 13. 
Hence, when Christ ordains, Swear not at all, 
He enters fully into the spirit of this legislation, and 
fulfils this law, or carries it to its ideal The internal 
agreement between the saying of the Lord and the 
law of Moses is evident. As, in the case of the 
law of divorce, Jesus had brought out the latent pro¬ 
hibition of Moses, by presenting it without the tem¬ 
porary and conditional permission attaching to it; 
so here also the same latent prohibition appears 
when the Saviour carries out the spirit of the limit¬ 
ations introduced by Moses, which ultimately aimed 
at the complete abrogation of the oath. But the 
law of Moses was intended to bring out the spiritual 
nature of marriage, and not as absolute legislation on 
the subject. Similarly, his ordinances concerning 
oaths were not intended to abrogate them complete¬ 
ly, but to bring out the ultimate idea of an oath— 
the yea, yea, nay, nay!—both ad before GodL In 
these instances, however, Christ aims not merely 
after a negative, but after a positive result,—in the 
present case, to introduce the oath in its spiritual 
aspect Accordingly, He now shows the difference 
between it and the practice common among the 
Jews. This consists not merely in the fact, that 
what had been sanctioned for judicial procedure was 
now used in every-day life, but also in the introduc¬ 
tion of additional asseverations and of self-impreca¬ 
tions in the common mode of taking oaths, by.6aai. 
These asseverations by heaven, by earth, etc.—this 
pledging as it were of tilings over which we have no 
control—are manifestly sinful Iq a certain sense, 
they convert an oath into a curse. Hence, rendering 
the words of Christ according to their import, we 
might almost translate them: But I say unto you, 
Curse not, not at all 1 Since the oath, in the proper 
sense of the term, had thus degenerated, and been 
almost completely perverted, it was to cease, but 
only in order to give place to ’ what was implied in 
the true idea of the oath—the calm and solemn at¬ 
testation: yea, yea; nay, nay; as in the presence of 
God. The relation in which the Christian State and 


the Christian citizen stand to this absolute spiritua. 
law, is the same as we formerly noticed in reference 
to marriage. So far as our own personal conduct is 
concerned, we are to adopt in the fullest sense the 
New Testament direction (James v. 12); it is the 
duty of the State to aim after realizing the ideal 
here set before it, while the Christian citizen is bound 
humbly to submit. (In this, and in similar respects, 
it is important to distinguish between the duty of 
bearing testimony and that of obedience. There is 
no inconsistency, for example, in the Christian min* 
ister, who as an evangelist is opposed to all war, 
and yet acts as an humble and efficient military 
chaplain.) This explanation Christ has sanctioned 
by His example. like the patriarchs of old (Gen. 
xxl 23, 24; xxxi. 34; xlvil 31), He acknowledged the 
lawfulness of the adjuration before the Sanhedrim 
(Matt. xxvi.*64). It is not an isolated error when 
certain sectarians—os the Anabaptists of the Refor¬ 
mation period, the Mennonites, and the Quakers— 
confound the duty of the individual Christian as 
such with that of the citizen; the mistake goes far 
deeper. They deny in principle the moral and edu¬ 
cational character and object of the State, which is 
intended to be subservient to the kingdom of heaven 
and to promote it. From the example of Paul (Rom. 
ix. 1; 2 Cor. xl 10) we gather how the spiritual na-. 
ture of the oath appears, when the Christian appeals 
| to his fellowship with God in support of the reality 
and certainty of his assertions. Viewed in this light, 
the oath of the Christian is based even on that of the 
Lord Himself (Isa. xlv. 28; Heb. vi. 13). God swears 
by Himself, t. <?., He appeals to His absolute and 
personal certitude; and the Christian swears before 
God, when he solemnly attests his statement under 
a calm sense of the presence of, and of communion 
with, God: It is the duty of the State more and 
more to modify the oath in conformity to the spirit 
of the gospel, and to acknowledge a simple Christian 
assurance as equivalent to an oath. The Church 
cannot require an oath without obscuring the con¬ 
sciousness of standing before the Lord with all the 
solemn affirmations and vows of her members. Comp, 
on the different explanations Heubner, Com . p. 71 
[and Tholuck, Bergpredigt, p. 258-275]. 

The scribes insisted on the obligatory character 
of vows, but distinguished between oaths which were 
binding and others which were not binding. Mai- 
monides: Si quis jurat per cctlutn , per terram , per 
solem , non est juramentum. Comp. Matt, xxiii. 16 
Similarly, Philo regarded oaths by heaven, by earth, 
etc., as not very important, and advised that they 
should be employed rather than a direct appeal to 
the Most High God. 

Yer. 34. Swear not at all—For the different 
interpretations of this prohibition, comp. Tholuck.— 
To swear not at all, if it be incompatible with due 
reverence toward God (Tholuck).—Not to swear 
lightly in ordinary life (Beriepscn),—not to swear 
after the manner and in the sense of the Jews 
(Matthili).—Strict prohibition which is binding, so 
far as the kingdom of heaven is concerned, but not 
applying to our duty as citizens in the State (de 
Wette, Meyer).—Absolute prohibition binding at all 
times, and under all circumstances (the Quakers) 
Comp, also Winer, Heubner, Qjjgchel (Der Eid), etc.* 

* [We add the explanations of the latest English and 
American commentators on Matthew. ])r. Alford (Epis¬ 
copalian), 4th Engl. ed. ad loe.: In the words, Sttear not 
at all, our Lord does nut so much mnke a positive enact¬ 
ment by which all swearing is to individuals forbidden,«. g. 
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Yen. 84-86. Neither by heaven, etc.— 44 These 
modes of swearing were customary at the time 
among the Jews. Comp. Philo, Be spec. lea. 776; 
Lightfoot; Meuschen, Novum Testam . ex Talm. iL 
lustr. p. 68.”—Meyer. [Dr. Thomson in his ex¬ 
cellent work, The Land and the Book , voL i., p. 284, 
says of the modem Orientals that they “ are fearfully 
profane. Everybody curses and swears when in 
a passion. No people that I have ever known 
can compare with these Orientals for profaneness 
in the use of the names and attributes of God. . . . 
They swear by the head, by their life, by heaven, and 
by the temple, or, what is in its place, the church. 
The forms of cursing and swearing, however, are 
almost infinite, and fall on the pained ear all day 
long.”—P. a] 

Ver. 87. But let your communication be. 
Tea, yea, Nay, nay. —Similar expressions in the 
Rabbins, fn *jn and rib rib. Beza: Let your af¬ 
firmative communication be yea, your negative, nay, 
Grotius: Let your affirmation and negation be in 
accordance with fact Meyer: The repetition in the 
formula indicates emphasis in the assurance. James 
▼.12: Let your yea be yea, and your nay be nay. 
Luther: A yea that is yea. (The same as Grotius.) 
Undoubtedly, the intention is to combine decidedness 
of assurance with the certitude of the fact. But the 
positive import of the “ yea, yea,” is overlooked by 
those who imagine that the Lord concludes with a 
mere negative result The true oath consists in the 
simple asseveration, uttered in perfect consciousness 

on solemn occasions, and for the satisfaction of others (for 
that would bo a mere technical Pharisaism wholly at vari¬ 
ance with the spirit of the Gospel, and inconsistent with the 
example of God Himself, Heb. vl. 18-17; vii. 21; of the Lord 
tehen on earth, whose <xmV a/ri) v \*ya> 6fur was a solemn 
asseveration, and who at once respected the solemn adjura¬ 
tion of Caiaphas, ch. xxvi. 68, 64; of ITis Apostles, writing 
under the guidance of His 8plrit, see Gal L 20; 2 Cor. 1. 28; 
Bom. i. 9; Phil l. 8, and especially 1 Cor. xv. 81; of His holy 
angels, Kev. x. 6), as declare to ns, that the proper state of 
Christians is, to require no oaths; that when rb xomjp6y 
is expelled from among them, every vat and oit will be as 
decisive as an oath, every promise as binding as a vow. We 
observe (a) that these versea imply the unfitness of votes of 
every kind as rules of Christian action; (6) that the greatest 
regard ought to be had to the scruples of those, not only 
•ecta, bnt individuals, who object to taking an oath, and 
every facility given in a Christian state for their (?) ultimate 
entire aboiltion. n —(Dooe their refer to scruples, or is it a 
mistake for Its, i. e. the oath’s?)—Dr. Wordsworth (Epis¬ 
copalian) gives a similar interpretation, though not so frilly, 
and quotes from 8L Augustine: Non antes, non offset**, non 
appetae ju*}urandum, which Is hardly sufficient. He also 
remarks that the corresponding Hebrew verb (from 

, seven, the holy number of the covenant) Is used only 
in Nlphal (». e ., to be made to stoear ; or rather to seeen one - 
eetfj.^. to take an oath confirmed by seven victims offered 
as sacrifice to God, Gen. xxl. 2S sq.. or before seven wit¬ 
nesses), and In Hiphil (i. to cause to stoear, to bind by an 
oath); as much as to Intimate that no one ought to swear 
except when compelled to do so.—A lb. Barites (N. 8. Pres¬ 
byterian): “Stcear not at all. That Is, in the manner which 
He proceeds to specify. Swear not in any of the common 
and profrne ways customary at that time.”—Dr. Jos. Addis. 
Alexander (O. a Presbyterian): “Christ teaches that the 
sin, where there is any, consists not in swearing falsely, 
which Is a distinct offence punished both by God and man, 
nor in any particular form of oath, bat in swearing at all 
without necessity or warrant”—Dr. D. D. Wredox (Metho¬ 
dist) ad loe.: “Neither in his prohibition of swearing nor 
• of violence (88-42) is our Lord giving any law for the magis¬ 
trate or the governmental regulations, but for private oon- 
duet The offleer of government has still a right to use 
force, and the magistrate to administer an oath. In fret, to 
Jbrbld these things in private life secures that they may be 
done magfstratlvely with better effect None of the oaths 
which our Lord adduces as specimens are Judicial oaths, but 
tho ordinary profluldes of the Orientailsta*’—P. &] 


and under a sense of the presence of God, before 
Him, and in Him. 

Ooxneth of evil, 4 k rov xorrjpov. —1. JSu- 
thym. Zig., 4k rov biafiihov. Similarly Chrysosfom, 
Theophyiact, Beza, Zwingle, Fritzsche, Meyer, and 
others. 2. From the xotnfp6y, of evil, as a neuter.— 
The two in so far agree, as Christ uniformly traces all 
xornpSv, or evil in the world, to the *ovrip6s. The 
statement, however, is not to be interpreted as mean¬ 
ing, that the traditional mode of swearing is of the 
devil, but as implying that the kingdom of darkness 
has occasioned this kind of asseverations; and that 
actual evil also attaches to them, in as far as they in¬ 
dicate a want of reverence, a pledging of things which 
belong to God, and a kind of imprecation. 

Ver. 88. An eye for an eye, Ex. xxi. 24.— The 
right of retribution, jus talionie . A general princi¬ 
ple of law, presented here in the fonn of a proverb, 
and applied to a special case- This principle was 
undoubtedly introduced into" the judicature, not to 
foster revenge (as de Wette imagines), but to sub¬ 
stitute law for private vengeance (Lev. xix. 181 
We agree with Tholuck, that the Pharisees, in this 
instance, converted a principle of judicature into a 
rule of everyday life. But Meyer is likewise right in 
adding, that a Christiafl should not exact even judicial 
vengeance from his neighbor, as also appears from 
the word KpiOrjvcu , which follows. 

Vers. 89-42. But I say unto you, Resist not 
r £ xovrjp tp .—Chrysostom and Theophyiact refer 
this to the devil; Augustin and Calvin, to wrong; Tho¬ 
luck, to evil; de Wette and Meyer, to an evil person. 
The words tar it as ax t a si are apparently in 
favor of the latter interpretation. But, on the other 
hand, the idea of evil men scarcely applies to the va¬ 
rious cases afterward enumerated. We are not to 
resist—as we understand it—the evil that is in the 
world (the combination of sin and evil):— 

1) As we encounter it in violent offenders; 

2) As we encounter it in litigious accusers; 

3) As we encounter it in intrusive applicants . 
for favors, or else slavish instruments of 

superior powers; 

(4) As we encounter it in beggars and borrow¬ 
ers. 

Beggars and borrowers can scarcely be ranked 
among evil men. Hence our Lord must refer to the 
sin and evil in the world which is conquered by wise 
and Christian submission, rather than by strenuous 
resistance. In all the instances just mentioned, we 
do not yield from weakness to the course of events, 
but voluntarily desist from our just claims in the ex¬ 
ercise of self-denying love. This yielding, in reality, 
constitutes true heroism, by which alone injustice 
can be conquered. To be merely passive or non-re¬ 
sistant were weakness; but a passiveness which 
springs from Christian principle, and has a spiritual 
object in view, is true strength and real victory. To 
present the left cheek to him who smites us on the 
right, is to return the blow in the right sense; to 
give the cloak, is to have gained the suit about the 
coat; to go tvfo miles instead of the one that is im¬ 
posed on us, is to overcome the arbitrary power that 
would coerce us; to meet the wants of others, is to 
lender begging impossible; and not to turn away 
from him who would borrow, is to train him to right 
independence. 

Of course, these expressions, in their paradox , 
form, must not be taken literally. The fundamental 
idea of the passage is, that Christian love must make 
us willing to bear twice as much as the world, in its i 
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injustice, could demand. But in this case also, the 
requirements of the moral law must guide us in ap¬ 
plying the principle here laid down to every par¬ 
ticular instance (comp, the example of the Lord, 
John xviii. 22). 

Ver. 40. KpiOrjvaiy liligare , to me at law. —X«* 
r <&v (coat), the undergarment'. — 'I pdriov , the more 
expensive upper gartneni or cloak , which was also 
used for a covering at night, and hence could not be 
retained as a pledge over night (cOmp. Luke vi. 29). 

Ver. 41. Compel.— 'Ayyapevtir, a word in¬ 
troduced from the Persian into the Greek and into 
rabbinical language; meaning, to compel for the pur¬ 
poses of transport, or for conveying messengers, in 
accordance with the postal arrangements of Cyrus, 
who authorized messengers to compel others to con¬ 
vey them: Herod, viii. 98.* This compulsion is men¬ 
tioned third, because those who did it were officially 
obliged to resort to such measures. Besides, the 
word is here used in a more general sense, referring 
to a traveller who exacts under the stress of neces¬ 
sity. From the above we conclude, that those men¬ 
tioned in the fourth example do not belong to a dif¬ 
ferent category, as Ewald suggests. 

Yer. 43. Thy neighbor, riaiov, Lev. 

xix. 18.—This passage referred in the first instance, 
as the context shows, to Jews, although ver. 34 
proves that it includes love to our neighbors gen¬ 
erally. The Pharisees argued, that the injunction to 
love our neighbor implied that it referred only to 
Buch, and that all Gentiles were to be hated. They 
went even further, and regarding those only as Jews 
who adhered to traditionalism, stigmatized as strang¬ 
ers not merely Gentiles, but publicans, and every one 
who shared not their peculiar views. But their 
great argument was, that every one who was not a 
Jew was an enemy, and that every enemy should be 
hated. Hence their pride and contempt of men, the 
odium generis hnmani. Meyer adds, that “ the casu¬ 
istic tradition of the Pharisees explained the word 
1 neighbor ’ as meaning friend, and inferring from it 
—perhaps in connection with Deut. xxv. 17-19 
(comp. Mai. i. 3)—that every enemy should be hated, 
—a principle, as is well known, shared also by the 
Greeks/’ But we see no reason for identifying the 
system of the Pharisees with the popular prejudices 
of the Gentiles. According to Grotius, the inference 
—to hate our enemies—was derived by the Phari¬ 
sees from the command of God to destroy the Ca- 
naanites, etc.,—a statement which scarcely deserves 
the serious refutation of Heubner and Gerlach. The 
latter was manifestly a special theocratic injunction, 
bearing reference to the heathen institutions of the 
CanaanUes , and not to the people as individuals (as 
appears from the history of Rahab). 

Yer. 44. Love your — \ 3 the princi¬ 

ple from which all the following directions flow. The 
expression must be taken in all its literality, and the 
injunction is universally applicable.—By his very ha¬ 
tred, our enemy becomes our neighbor, since his 

* [Also Xenophon, Cyrop. vllL 6, 17. Comp, the classical 
dictionaries sub verbo Angaria y and Tholuck*, Moyer, Conant, 
and Alford ad loc. The corresponding English word for 
kyyaptvtiv In its proper technical senso is to impress,, i. 
to press or force into public service by public authority. 
The word occurs three times in the X. T., here, Matt, xxvii. 
82, and Mark xv. 21, where it is used of Simon who was im- 
ressed to bear the cross of our Saviour to Calvary. The 
ews were strongly opposed to the duty of furnish!ug posts 
for the hated Roman government The iwurTabpla, 
or billeting of the Roman soldiers and their horses on the 
Jewa, was one kind of this kyyapla.—V. 8.1 


hatred tempts us to retaliate, and leaves us no choioe 
but to fall, or else to defend ourselves by the wea¬ 
pons of love. In the latter case, cursing is met with 
blessing ; haired , which leads to injuries, by well-do¬ 
ing ; threatening , or calumniating in secret (im\pt<L- 
(sir, from t*hp *«*, threat, contumely), and persecu¬ 
tion, by prayer and yUercession on our part Comp. 
Cyprian, De mortaUtate , and Heubner, p. 76. 

Yer. 45. That ye may be. —The expression re¬ 
fers not merely “ to final salvation in the kingdom of 
heaven,” but means, that ye may prove yourselves 
really the children of God, His sons, in the peculiar 
sense explained in ch. v. 9. ifor this constitutes 
the evidence of being w peacemakers,” whose great 
model is Christ Himself.—The Lord appeals to the ex¬ 
ample of His Father, in order to show the nature and 
universality of highest love; while the publicans and 
the heathen exemplify the egotism and narrow-mind¬ 
edness of a selfish community,—a sin of which the 
Pharisees also were guilty, and which they sought to 
invest with the halo of special sanctity. 

Yer. 46. The publicans, r « a £ v a i , partly natives 
and partly Romans, employed in the service of the 
Roman knights who had leased the taxes of the coun¬ 
try. They were disliked as being the representatives 
of Roman domination, and for their rigor and exac¬ 
tions. The Pharisees no doubt regarded them as 
undqr the ban, and in the same category as Gentiles 
(comp. Matt, xviii. 17). 

Ver. 47. And if ye salute.—The persons saluted 
are here designated as brethren, meaning co-relig¬ 
ionists. Hence the salutation indicates friendliness 
and readiness to serve.* 

Ver. 48. Be ye therefore perfect, —in the 
moral sense, perfectness being your ultMate aim.f 

DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

I. The Lord purposely makes no reference to 
pure Antinomianism, because such opposition to the 
law exposed or condemned itself. But He rends the 
veil of pretended adherence to the law under which 
traditionalism sought to liide its real Antinomianism, 
and shows how in all its essential features it is de¬ 
structive of the law—a hostility which at last mani¬ 
fested itself in all its fulness in the crucifixion of 
Christ. This tendency springs from a rigid and car¬ 
nal adherence to the letter, which takes away the 
symbolical import of the letter, and at the same time 
converts the law into a series of secular and external 
traditions. Traditionalism first converts the law it¬ 
self into traditions, and then adds its own special tra¬ 
ditions by way of explanation. It assumes various 
forms: extemalism, which results from the spiritual 
deadness of legalism ; perversion or detraction from 
the true import of the law, as prompted by the dic¬ 
tates of lust or passion; and, finally, apparent in¬ 
crease of rigidness resulting from egotism, fanaticism, 
and spiritual pride. Thus, what was meant to serve 
as the eternal foundation of humanity become chang- 

* [* Aardarje^e may as well be taken, with Alford and 
others, in its literal sense. Jews did not saluto Gentiles, 
as Mohammodans even now iu the East do not salnte Chris¬ 
tians.—?. S.j 

t [Comp. Alford, Wordsworth, Whedon, and other Eng¬ 
lish commentators on this passage and Its bearing on the 
doctrine of perfectibility or the attainability of moral per¬ 
fection in this life, which Alford opposes us inconsistent 
with the whole disoourse, especially vers. 22, 20, 82, as well 
as with Phil. iii. 12; while Wordsworth and Whedon favor 
it the former in the patristic sense, quoting from 8t. Je¬ 
rome, the latter In the sense of modern Methodism.- -P. 8.} 
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ed into hatred of mankind.—What is here add of 
Old Testament traditionalism equally applies to that 
of the mediaeval Church, in its relation to the Gos¬ 
pel 

2. Some have difficulty in regarding Christianity 
as the genuine development of the teaching of Moses 
and of the prophets. This partly arises from the 
circumstance that, notwithstanding the express state¬ 
ments of the Lord, many imagine that Christ abol¬ 
ished the law of Moses in its substance. The state¬ 
ments of Paul about the abolition of the law, so far 
as its temporary form was concerned (Eph. it 16; 
CoL il 14), are similarly misinterpreted, while his 
declaration in Rom. iii. 81 is entirely overlooked. It 
Is only when we learn to trace throughout all history 
a double course of tradition-—one internal and ideal, 
the other external and ever lapsing into secularism— 
that we fully understand the difference and the agree¬ 
ment between the Old and the New Dispensation. 
Hegel, too, only knew of the external tradition, and 
assumes that Socrates and Christ died according to 
law. 

8. The positive idea underlying this section is, 
that in the doctrine of Christ the teaching of Moses 
was fulfilled and carried to its spiritual ideal Mur¬ 
der, adultery, profane swearing, revenge, and the 
rancor and selfishness of party spirit, are destroyed, 
not merely in their outward manifestations, but in 
their root. In their stead, Jesus sets before us a 
holy, spiritual gentleness, a toly and spiritual mar¬ 
riage, a holy and spiritual oatn, a holy and spiritual 
retribution, and a holy and spiritual love toward our 
neighbor. These, however, are only instances by 
which the whole law must be explained. Five are 
mentioned os being the symbolical number of liberty 
and moral development, whether for good or evil. 

4. Christ is the end and the fulfilment of the law 
(Rom. x. 4; xiil 10). Here, then, we have another 
picture of the life of Jesus. The Sermon on the 
Mount presents to our view the righteousness of 
Jesus in itself; here, we have it in its contrast with 
that of the Pharisees and scribes. Himself, how¬ 
ever, in holy meekness, stands in the background, and 
only presents to His disciples this picture, as consti¬ 
tuting their heavenly calling. 

6. It is strangely and sadly characteristic of the 
Church of Rome, that it should have converted these 
fulfilments of the law of Moses into so-called 44 con¬ 
cilia evangelical and thus declared them, (1) not 
universally binding; (2) a directory for a species of 
higher legal righteousness,—such, for example, as 
that of the monks. Similar instances of strange— 
we had • almost said, fatal—misinterpretation by the 
same Church, occur in connection with the two 
swords, Luke xxil 88, the Lord’s Prayer, the laws 
on matrimony, etc. 

[6. Yer. 48. Be ye perfect, etc. 44 We who are 
created in God’s image, and restored in Christ, and 
made partakers of the divine nature in Him, are 
bound by the conditions of our creation, redemption, 
and sanctification, to endeavor to be like Him here, 
that we may have the fruition of His glorious God¬ 
head hereafter. Eph. iv. 1; 1 Pet. I 16; 1 John 

il 1.”] 

HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

The righteousness of the kingdom of heaven, and 
that of the Pharisees and scribes: 1. The former 
spiritual, from the Spirit of God; the -latter worldly, 
and from the spirit of the world. 2. The former im¬ 


plying a state of mind; the latter, outward and mere¬ 
ly apparent service. 8. The former continuing 
throughout eternity; the latter passing away with 
the world.—A living and true faith, and dead ortho¬ 
doxy.—Antagonism between the spirit of the law 
and the mere letter of the law.—True and false tra¬ 
dition.—The ordinances of man an abolition of the 
commandments of God.—While pretending to make 
a 44 hedge ” around the law (which itself was a hedge), 
the Pharisees trod down the plants in the garden of 
the Lord.—The perversions of truth which appear 
under the guise of enforcing truth.—On the differ¬ 
ence between 44 It is written ,” and 44 It has been said. 79 
— 44 It has been said 99 as pointing to the impure 
source of tradition. 1. It has been said; but we 
know not by whom, where, or when; 2. It has been 
said, by religious indolence, by carnality and dead¬ 
ness.— 44 It has been said 99 or the origin of tradition 
within the kingdom of God.—Our proper respect for 
what is ancient appears in proper reverence for what 
is eternal, which is at the same time both old and 
new.—The hearts of the fathers must be turned to 
the children, then shall the hearts of the children 
also be turned to the fathers (MaL in. 7; Luke i. 17). 
—The word of the Lord: 44 But I say unto you." — 
If the letter of the law were carried out to its full 
length, it would consume the world, as did the fire of 
Elijah.—Christ condemning the service of the letter 
by the spirit of the letter.—Contrast between 44 It has 
been said to them of old 99 and 44 But Isay unto you 99 

1. In the one case, it is the general unspiritual mass 
that speaks; here, it is the highest Personage—the 
Lord Himself. 2. In the former case, it has been 
said to past generations; in this, the Lord speaks to 
those around Him. 3. The former is a tradition 
from the grave; the latter, a word of life to the liv¬ 
ing.—The explanation given by the Lord of the com¬ 
mandment, Thou shall not kill. 1. His correction of 
traditionalism; 2. the law of the spirit.—(The same 
remarks apply to our Lord’s explanation of the other 
commandments.)—-The anger of passion, the way to 
judgment and to hell.—The passion of anger appear¬ 
ing in reproaches.—He that judgeth set right in judg¬ 
ment : 1. Sudden passion set right by the dignity of 
the secular judgment-seat 2. He who charges others 
with heresy set right by the judgment of the Church. 
3. He who condemns set right by history, or the 
prospect of condemnation.— Going to the temple , an 
admonition to reconciliation.— Going to (he judge, an 
exhortation to render satisfaction.—The sanctity of 
marriage, as opposed both to concupiscence and to 
divorce.—The sacred oath under the New Covenant 
is Yea, yea; Nay, nay.—The law of retribution: 1. 
Private vengeance giving place to law; 2. vengeance 
left to the proper authorities; 8. vengeance left to 
the Lord.—-Our enemy becomes our neighbor by his 
aggressions upon us, which leave us no choice but 
either to hale or to love. —Love toward our enemies 
the weapon of spiritual defence against them.—Sun¬ 
shine and rain preaching toleration and love.—The 
Divine rule equally over the good and the evil.—Sa¬ 
cred meditations during sunshine.—Sacred medita¬ 
tions during the rain.—Party spirit only a different, 
form of egotism.—Party spirit under the guise of 
sanctity: 1. So far as our own nation is concerned; 

2. so far as our religion is concerned; 8. so far as 
our own ecclesiastical denomination is concerned.— 
Love the bond of perfectness in spiritual life.—To 
feel that malice is weakness leads to pity.—The chil¬ 
dren of the Father in heaven: 1. Like their Father, 
they care for the world; 2. they bring it sunshine 
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and rain; 8. in their Father they are hid from the 
world. 

Starke :—Pharisaical legalists cannot but explain 
the law falsely.—The law is spiritual.—The Gospel 
has regard to the spirit, not to the letter, 2 Cor. iii. 
6.—As one sin is more grievous than another (John 
xix. 11), so the temporal and eternal punishments of 
God also (vers. 11, 22, 24).—A genuine Christian 
will abstain from all opprobrious epithets.—All your 
worship is vain, so long as your heart retains enmity. 
Reconciliation is more necessary than anything else. 
—God has made our forgiveness the condition of 
His, Job xlii. 8 ; 1 Pet iii. 7.—He who neither for¬ 
gives nor asks forgiveness, nor makes restitution, 
renders himself unworthy of the Lord's table.—Let 
us not lose the season of grace.—True repentance is 
painful, but salutary.—If thine eye offend thee, etc.; 
tee Coll. iii. 5.—Men like to interpret the Scriptures 
according to their corrupt inclinations.—We must 
enter into the married estate in the fear of God, if 
our union is to prove happy.—If we suffer violence 
and bear it patiently, we shall be able to derive ad¬ 
vantage even from the injustice of men.—To give and 
to lend are both fruits of love, Pa. cxii. 5.—Even to 
love cur enemies is regarded as too difficult; but who 
among us thinks of blessing them and of praying for 
them 1 f —Oh where shall we find Christians among 
these Christians t Hos. iv. 1.—By faith we become 
the children of God, Rom. viii. 14; GaL iii. 26. But 
love proves that we resemble our Father (1 John iii. 
10), who is love, 1 John iv. 8.—If God had not loved 
us when we were still His enemies, we should never 
have become His children, Rom. v. 8, 9; and now 
we should cease to be the children of God if we 
ceased to follow Him in love, Eph. v. 12.—God would 
disarm our enemies by His long-suffering and by our 
kindness.—Love toward our enemies is both an evi¬ 
dence of sonship and a means of strengthening it, 2 
Pet. i. 10.—Let us set more by the example of God 
than by that of the world, with its hatred and callous¬ 
ness, Luke vi. 86.—God rewards only such virtue of 
which Himself is the beginning and the end.—God is 
willing to help all men, and His own people share the 
same mind, Rom. x. 1.—Many are ready to imitate 
God in His punitive justice, but few in His love. 

-(The pericope v. 20-26.) Those who 
have part in the kingdom of heaven cannot rest sat¬ 
isfied with the righteousness which Judaism regarded 
as sufficient, and which consisted in mere legalism 
and outward morality , without regard to the mind 
and heart.—True love is the sacrifice of all sacrifices. 
—Sinful lust must die in our hearts, and purity spring 
up, ch. xviii. 8; Mark ix. 48.—Every oath is a sol¬ 
emn asseveration of truth, in which God is invoked 
as witness of the truth and avenger of untruth. 
Hence it always bears reference to God ; and, wheth¬ 
er it be in the form of witness-bearing or solemn 
promise, it is always an act of worship.—True love 
must bear and submit, and thus prevail. But this 
does not imply that we are not allowed to seek assis¬ 
tance or protection from magistrates or judges, who 
are instituted by God for that very purpose (Rom. 
xiil 4).—There is in these commandments of Christ 
a progression from what is easier to what is more 
difficult—To love our enemies was commanded even 
In the Old Testament, Ex. xxiii. 4, 5 ; Prov. xxv. 21. 


Hence it was a lying addition to the command of 
God, to say, Thou thalt hale thine enemy. —Christ 
says, Your Father and My Father, but never, Our 
Father; the distinction is always marked, John i. 12. 
—Perfect love is perfect bliss. 

Oerlach :—The Old Testament itself contained 
the germ which was destined to burst through all 
husks.—Luther: Thinkest thou that God refers only 
to thy fist when He says, 44 Thou shalt not kill ” ? 
Whosoever does not love is a murderer, 1 John iii. 
15.—Every one of us is on his way to the Judge, 
without knowing how long the road may be.—The 
heart belongs to God, it is the temple of the Holy 
Ghost. Who would not be afraid to commit adultery 
in a temple made of stone ? and shall we not be afraid 
to do it in our hearts ? •-^-Chrysostom: Have you 
noticed how many steps He has gone up, and how 
He has now placed us on the very summit of virtue ? 
Look back! The first step upward was to do no 
wrong to our neighbor; the second, not to reward 
evil for evil, if he had done us wrong; the third, not 
to revile him, but to remain silent; the fourth, to offer 
our persons in order to take wrong; the fifth, to offer 
more than the offender demands; the sixth, not to hate 
him who had done us wrong; the seventh, even to 
love him; the eighth, to do him good; the ninth, to 
entreat God for him. Do you now perceive the full 
height of Christian virtue ?—Every further explana¬ 
tion of His requirements on the part of God is based 
on a fresh manifestation of His holy character and 
love. • 

Heubner :—If you are angry with a child of your 
Father, how can you venture to approach the Father ? 
Fericope for the 6th Sunday after Trinity: False and 
true righteousness: 1. their character; 2. their mani¬ 
festations ; 8. their effects.—Spener’B sermon on this 
text preached at Frankfort, a.d. 1669.— 44 Thou hast 
cleft my heart in twain. Ohl throw away theworser 
part of it, and live the purer with the other half: ” 
Shakspeare (Hamlet, iii. 4).—Not to resist, does not 
mean to submit patiently and passively to all aggres¬ 
sions, but not to meet evil by evil.— Harms: The 
close connection between love to our neighbor and 
true religion. [1. Love to our neighbor |s one of the 
grounds of true religion, and leads to it. 2. Love 
to our neighbor is part of true religion, and belongs 
to it. 8. Love to our neighbor is a consequence of 
true religion.Jf— Marhdneke : What that righteous¬ 
ness is which excels the righteousness of the Phari¬ 
sees and scribes: 1. Love to the commandment, yet 

not disjoined irom love to God; 2. love to God, yet 
not disjoined from love to man; 8. love to man, yet 
not disjoined from love to our neighbor.— Schleier - 
mocker ^sermons, voL iv.): What the Lord would 
have us to learn from these words, especially with 
reference to united worship and service. —Kniewel: 
The righteousness of the Pharisees (its character; 
how to avoid it). 

* [ThU sentence should be credited to Starke, from whom 
Otto von Gcrlach (ad Matt v. 2S) almost literally borrowed 
It. Starke remarks to Matt, v. 28 (N. T., vol. i., p. 187): 
u Man echeuet sich cor den Augen der Menschen tn einer 
steinemen Kirche einen dussertichen Ehebruch sn beg* 
hen ; und scheuet eich nicM cor Gottet Augen riel EAs- 
br&che im Tempel seines Hernens aw begehen.”—P. 8.] 

t [Omitted in the third edition, but retained here from 
the tronsl. of the first,—F. 8.] 
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8. Christianity and Pharisaism in their relation to the great virtues of the law; or, three examples from 
life , showing the perversions of the Pharisees and Scribes, and the spiritual elevation of true Chris• 
tiunity. 


Chapter YL 1-18. 

False Spirituality of Traditionalism, 

1 Take heed that ye do not your alms [righteousness] 1 before men, to be seen of [by] 
them: otherwise ye have no reward of your Father which [who] is in heaven. 

2 Therefore, when thou doest thine alms, do not sound a trumpet before thee, as the 
hypocrites do in the synagogues and in the streets, that they may have glory of men. 

3 Verily I say unto you, They have [all] 1 their reward. But when thou doest alms, let 

4 not thy left hand know what thy right hand doeth: That thine alms may be in secret: 
and thy Father which seeth in secret Himself shall reward thee openly.* 

5 And when thou prayest, 4 thou shaft not be as the hypocrites are: for they love to 
pray standing in the synagogues and in the corners of the streets, that they may be 

6 seen of [by] men. Verily I say unto you, They have [all] their reward. But thou, 
when thou prayest, enter into thy closet; and, when thou hast shut thy door, pray to 
thy Father which [who] is in secret; and thy Father which [who] seeth in secret shall 

7 reward thee openly. 5 But when ye pray, use not vain repetitions, as the heathen do: 
.8 for they think that they shall be heard for their much speaking. Be not ye therefore 

like unto them: for your Father knoweth what things ye have need of, before ye ask 
9 him. After this manner therefore pray ye: 

10 Our Father which [who] art in heaven, Hallowed be Thy name. Thy kingdom 
come. Thy will be done in earth, as it is in heaven [lit.: as in heaven, so also on 

12 earth]. Give us this day our daily* breacj. And forgive us our debts, as we forgive 7 

13 our debtors. And lead us not into temptation, but deliver us from evil: For thine is 

14 the kingdom, and the power, and the glory, for ever. Amen.* For if ye forgive men 

15 their trespasses, your heavenly Father will also forgive you: But if ye forgive not men 
their trespasses, neither will your Father forgive your trespasses. 

16 Moreover when ye fast, be not, as the hypocrites, of a sad countenance: for they 
disfigure their faces, that they may appear unto men to fast. Verily I say unto you, 

17 They have [all] their reward. But thou, when thou fastest, anoint thine head, and wash 

18 thy face; That thou appear not unto men to fast, but unto thy Father which [who] is in 
secret: and thy Father which [who] seeth in secret shall reward thee openly.* 

1 Ver. 1.—[ Teadus rec.: i\et]poovrr\v. But Dr. Lange translates: Eure OerechtigheU, your righteousness , adopting 
8i<r cuoovrnv as the correct reading, which is much better authenticated, and preferred by the principal editors of the 
Greek text See the critical apparatus in Grlesbach, Lac hm a n n, Tischendorf, Alford, and Tregelles, also Green: DooeU 
oped Criticism , p. 8.—P. B.] 

* Ver. 2.—[The frill fbroe of & * l X own 1» not in the E. V., bnt In the German: sis haben dahin, i. a., they hare 

their reward in full, they hare reoetred aU of it, and need not expect any more. See the Greek diet sub for 4x» _P. S.] 

* Ver. 4,—iy ry <pay<p<p (openly) are omitted in Cod. B. D. Z., etc. [and in Lange's version]. 

* Ver. b.— Teaet rec: tray icpoosixv* [But the plural Tpo<rttfx>;<r0e, ye pray, and owe 4o*o6f, ye shall not be, is 
well sustained and adopted by Dr. Lange.— P. S.] 

* Ver. 6 .—Openly is better sustained here (E. K. I*, etc.) than in ver. 4 

* Ver. XL—{“Daily bread,'’ or M tdgliches Brot," is a free but substantially correct and generally Intelligible transla¬ 
tion of &pros ios. and very properly retained by Dr. Lange from Luther's version, with which here the Author. 

English and all other English versions (Tyndale. Cranmer, and Genevt) correspond, except Wicllf, who renders: breed 
ouir other substaunce, and the Bomlsh V. of Rheims and Douay, which follows the Vu Urate and renders: supersubstan- 
tial bread. Daily la also found in the Itala of the second century (panem nostrum quotidianvm) In the Ft Ogata in Luke 
xl 8 (but not in Matt vi. 11, where the Vulgate reads supersubstantialem), and in most of the modem European ver¬ 
sions, the French (pain quotidlen ), the Dutch (dagelicks Broot), the Italian of Dlndatl (pane cotidiano). The only other 
translation which is admissible and gives good sense, is that of the Pescbito: “our needful bread" (comp. Murdock's 
transl. of the Pescbito, New York, 1852), or bread suited to our nature, or as others modify it: bread necessary for our 
subsistence, sufficient. This is the explanation of Orlgeu, Cbrysost, Theophyl., Beta, Tholuck, Ewald, Arnold!, and 
amounts in meaning to the same as the more popular translation “ daily bread." The precarious etymology and explanaUon 
now In vogue and adopted by such eminent biblical philologists as Winer in bis Grammar of the N. T., and Fritxsche and 
Meyer in their Com. on Matthew, derives 4irio6oto f from 4*i4yat, after the form of the fern, part hriovod ec. v/xipa 
(dies crastinos), and would thus make us pray Uhday for the bread which we may need tomorrow. Bnt this, as Lange 
(in the Com.), AJford and others observe, is evidently inconsistent with the Saviour's warning in ver. 8< and is Conant re¬ 
marks in a judicious note ad loc would make us pray for an absurdity, since we havo no need to-day of to-morrow's 
bread: “Taking the word bread in the literal sense (as sustenance for the body), the only thing we can ask, without a 
manifest absurdity, la bread sufficient for the day, or daily bread." Balmasius made the same objection, and asked l 
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“Quid est inept ins, quam panetn craatini dlel nobis qnotidie postnlare?” Schottgen quotes passages from the Rabbia, 
which show that even among the most pious of the Jews it was not customary to pray for the things of the morrow. A* 
briovtJiot is found only here and in the parallel passage, Luke xl. 8 , but in no other Greek writings, Its meaning cannot 
be ascertained from usage, nor from etymology alone. Meyer, however, admits that imovoiot may be derived from the 
noon ovala (or from the fern, participle of efoaiy as vapoK<ria, per ovala). The objection that then it would be dirovatos 
Instead of ImovaioSy is not decisive, sinoe we have fvoxrroj (visible), and the poetic form into*rot ; comp, also brloptcos 
(from opjcos), ivtovpos (from olpot\ twi6y8ooSy seven and a half, eesquioctavus (from ti /800 s). Nor does ovala 
only mean existence and essence, but also substance, property, subsistence; comp. Luko xv. 12 : rb brifiahhok pipes rrjs 
ovaiaty the portion qf goods that falleth to ms, der sufallende Theil dee Vermogens. And even if we take ovaia in tba 
sense of existence, tmovaios might still be explained: needful or sufficient for our existence. Jos. Mede observes that 
the petition may be thus paraphrased: rbv Uprov vpuvy ph vtpiova toy (not abundant or superfluous), a\\a rbv 
twiovaioy (but sufficient) r,piy aripepoy. He identifies the &pros twiovaios with the lehem huki in Agar's 
prayer, Prov. xxx. 8 , and derives this petition from it So Lange in Com.—2?r«a<f, like the Hebrew cnb ? is a syneo» 
doche for everything necessary to sustain life, comp. Gen. xliii. 25, 81, 84.—P. S.] 

7 Ver. 12.— Text. rec.: luplepevy which is sufficiently sustained. For dLipbsapry are Cod. B. Z. and ancient fathers. 
Perhaps it arose from liturgical arrangements (the reconciliation of men before the holy communion). 

8 Ver. ia—The doxologv [from: “ For Thine—Amen"] is omitted in B D. Z., etc. [Alford ad foe. says: “The cfoov 
ology must on every ground of sound criticism be omitted. ... We find absolutely no trace of it in early times, in any 
family of MSS. or in any expositions . 11 But on the other hand the Peschito already has It, and Btier eloquently defends 
It, though on subjective grounds. It was probably inserted in the beginning of the 4th century from the liturgies and the 
primitive habit of the Christians in praying the Lord's Prayer. Comp. Com. below.—P. 8 .] 

• Ver. 18.— tv r y <pav(p<p is omitted in many Codd., as in ver. 4. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Having exposed the corruptions of doctrine, our 
Lord exhibits those of religious life under three ex¬ 
amples, which present the three great forms in which 
the self-righteousness and hypocrisy of the Pharisees 
and scribes manifested itself. They were, almsgiv- 
inffy prayer , and fasting. These were the three 
principal manifestations of practical piety among the 
Jew^ (Tobias xii. 8, 9; xiv. 10; Judith iv. 9; Sirach 
xxix. 11), and were abused by the Pharisees to ex¬ 
hibit their superior piety.* The Church of Rome* 
still designates them as good works in a pre-eminent 
sense. The Pharisees imagined that they had reach¬ 
ed the highest eminence in these three phases of 
spiritual life, which mark a right relationship toward 
our neighbor (alms-giving), toward God (prayer), and 
toward ourselves (fasting); while their spirit of bond¬ 
age and hypocrisy entirely destroyed the spiritual 
character of these works, and morally placed them on 
a level with the saddest and most sinful perversions 
of the heathen. 

Ver. 1. Tour righteousness [not: your alms]. 
-—We read 81 icaioa vvr\v , and not thermo a vrqvy 
with Griesbach, Lachmann, Tischendorf, and others, 
according to Codd. B. D., etc. Righteousnes8 } IS ? 
is upright and pious conduct generally. Thus we 
have in the first verse a description of righteousness 
generally, which afterward is followed by a statement 
of the threefold manifestation of that righteousness. 
The reward with our Father who is in heaven (Matt 
xxv. 31, etc.) is mentioned in opposition to that 
which the Pharisees arrogated to themselves, or to 
the outward acknowledgment which they claimed 
from men. 

Ver. 2. When thou doeat alms, do not sound 
a trumpet before thee. —A figurative expression, 
meaning, to attract attention. So Theophylact and 
many other commentators. Calovius, Wolf, Paulus, 
etc., understand it literally, that the Pharisees gath¬ 
ered the poor together by sounding a trumpet. Oth¬ 
ers connect it with the modem custom of beggars in 
the East, who blow the trumpet before him from 

*,Evon in Tobias iv. 11,12. alms are represented as right¬ 
eousness before God, and as the means of obtaining forgive¬ 
ness. Iq the ancient Church they were regarded as means 
of indulgence. Comp, tho Sermons of Leo the Great JSee 
Heubner, p. 78. 


whom they ask alms (Henneberg). Lastly, some 
refer it to the clinking of the money in the chest, 
which is supposed to have been shaped like a trum¬ 
pet Manifestly the metaphorical interpretation alone 
is correct.—In the synagogues the alms were collect¬ 
ed ; on the streets the benevolent were accosted by 
beggars. These additions, then, only indicate tho 
occasion. The emphasis rests on the p)j <rahxlajis. 
—They have their reward.—*Artxoiunr, 
they have it in full, or have wholly received their re¬ 
ward [and' will get no morel: The only thing they 
wished was the praise of the multitude; and that 
they have got in all its vanity.—The expression 
vxoKpirbs occurs frequently in the Gospels, as in 
ver. 16, vii. 16, and in other places. The verb iW 
npiyeaQai (Luke xx. 20) has much the same significa¬ 
tion as hxoKptytffdaiy to answcTy but probably to 
answer under a mask, to play the actor, to feign. 
“In the New Testament it is applied to a form of 
religion, where the reality is aw an ting.” 

Ver. 3. Let not thy left hand know. —“Not 
a parsimonious counting of the money from the right 
hand into the left (Paulus, de Wettel, nor a search¬ 
ing to take away again with the left nand (Luther); 
but complete modesty, secret and noiseless giving, 
metaphorically expressed (Chrysostom).” Gerlach: 
“ If the left hand does not know what the right hand 
does, neither is the soul which animates both con¬ 
scious of it” We can find no sense in this explana¬ 
tion, and prefer his quotation of an Eastern proverb; 
“ If thou doest any good, east it into the sea: if the 
fish shall not know it, the Lord knows it” *— He 
who sees in secret, or who is ever present AMs. 
He. You are not to take your own reward: He will 
give it you. A reward of grace this, in the kingdom 
of God. 

Yer. 5. And when ye pray. —On many grounds 
we prefer the plural instead of the singular (see Lach- 
mann, etc.).— They love to pray. Their position 
in prayer is a matter of reflection and of choice, and 
they love it so.— Standing. “ The Jews prayed 
standing with their face toward the temple, or toward 
the most holy place,—1 Sam. i. 26; 1 Kings viii. 22; 
Mark xL 25; Luke xviii. 11; Lightfoot, Horce, 292 
sq.—or else kneeling, or prostrate on the earth.”— 
Meyer. But the word iarures indicates a conscious 

* [ M Tkust du teas Gules, so i cirfes in'e Jfeer, 

Weiss es der Fisch niiht, so toeiss es der Herr.”] 
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and ostentatious assumption of the posture; comp. 
Luke xviil 11, 6 *apurcuos rra$*it .— In the cor¬ 
ners, iv t« us yuvlcui. The Pharisees probably took 
care that the hour fixed for prayer should overtake 
them at a cross-road or the corner of a street, in or¬ 
der* to afford them the desired opportunity of per¬ 
forming their devotions in the most public places. 

Ver. 6. Into thy oloset, «is t b rafiu6v eov .— 
The room specially used £pr prayer was called wre- 
pyov, the Alijah, on the house-top. Vitringa, Syn. 
151. Although this apartment is not exclusively 
here referred to, there is evidently an allusion to it, 
as being pre-eminently “ the closet ” of a Jew when 
engaged in devotional exercises. ‘ The antithesis be¬ 
tween “ the closet ,” and “ the smmnomie and corners 
of streets ,” is manifest Of course, the passage is 
not aimed against public prayer. As Theophylact has 
it: 6 r6vos oif £A.cfarrci, &AA’ 6 Tp<$irov, Kai okottus 
[it is not the place which' hurts, but the maimer and 
the aim]. All display should be avoided in devo¬ 
tion: He who addresses God must be wholly en¬ 
grossed with thoughts of his own wants, and of Him 
whose grace he entreats. Such abstraction will con¬ 
vert the most public place into a tom<<o*'. The met¬ 
aphorical expression, K\*l<rat tV dvpay, also refers 
to the latent desire of gaining the applause of men. 

Yer. 7. Use not vain repetitions, nb &a t- 
roXoy^trijr e .—Another perversioii of prayer 
closely connected with the former, and implying an 
attempt to gain merit before God by superstitious 
practices, just as the former abuse was intended to 
gain merit with men. Barro\pyt7y occurs very 
rarely in classical writers (Simplic. ad Epict. p. 840). 
It has been variously derived from iJattus, the nama 
of a king who stammered, or from Battus, a poet 
whose compositions were full of tautologies, or from 
Job xi. 3. Probably it is, as Hesychius sug¬ 
gests, an onomatopoeticon, after the analogy of 
/SaTTaplfeir,—an imitation of stammering, and then 
of garrulity. The explanation of its meaning is fur¬ 
nished by the expression, mnoh speaking, vo\v- 
\oyta, which follows. These vain repetitions of the 
heathen are alluded to in 1 Kings iviii. 26; Terent. 
HeautonL v. 1.—On the vain repetitions of the Jews, 
see Matt, xxiii. 15; Sir. vil 14; Wetstein, Schott- 
gen, and others;—on those of the Mohammedans, 
Hottinger, Hist. Eccles. vii. ad Lectorem.—The vain 
repetitions of the mediaeval Church (Gieseler, Kir- 
chengesch. ii. 1. p. 294), and of some modem sects, 
are well known. 

It is worthy of notice, that Christ ranks benefi¬ 
cence and fasting along with prayer as religious 
actions, and as the evidence of practical piety. This 
implies, that almsgiving and fasting are the neces¬ 
sary accompaniment and manifestation of tree pray¬ 
er, which, so to speak, stands intermediate between 
them; the spirit of prayer being reflected in attention 
to the wants of our indigent brethren, and to those 
of our own inner life. The inferences from this are, 
1. that almsgiving, in the spiritual sense, does not 
merely consist in care for the temporal wants of the 
poor, by the instrumentality of established boards 
and committees, but must take form after the ex¬ 
ample which the Lord Himself gave when He relieved 
the wonts of the needy; 2. that religious fasting can¬ 
not be reduced merely to principles of temperance, 
sobriety, and order, but forms a distinct and special 
exercise, which, however, must be reserved for spe¬ 
cial eras in our lives, or for seasons of peculiar expe- 

Yers. 9-18. The Lord’s Prayer.— General Re¬ 


marks. —In this prayer our Lord shows His disciples 
how an infinite variety of wants and requests can be 
compressed into a few humble petitions. It em¬ 
bodies every possible desire of a praying heart, a 
whole world of spiritual requirements, yet all in the 
most simple, condensed, and humble form, re¬ 
sembling in this respect a pearl on which the light 
of heaven plays. It expresses and combines, in the 
best order, every Divine promise , every human sor¬ 
row and want, and every Christian aspiration for the 
good of others. In the opening address we have 
Theism in its purest manifestation, which ever owns 
and recognises the God of heaven as our fttiher. 
From the three first petitions, in their relation to 
the succeeding ones, we learn that man must not be 
bent on entreating God merely for that which affects 
himself, but that his spiritual well-being will be pro¬ 
moted by m If-surrender to God, and by primarily 
seeking that which pertains to His kingdom. 

The Lord’s Prayer is commonly arranged into 
three pol io—the preface, the petitions, and the con¬ 
clusion {see Luther’s Smaller Catechism, the Heidel¬ 
berg Cat, qu. 120 sqq., and the Westminster Cats.). 
Then follows the arrangement of the separate 
petitions. Bengel: Petita sunt septem , quee universa 
dividuntur in duos partes. Prior continet tria pri- 
ora , Patrem spectantia: iuum t tuum y tua ; posterior 
quatuor reliqua, nos spectantia. —Olshansen: Yiewed 
as a whole, the prayer contains only one idea, even 
deep longing after the kingdom of God, which forms 
the substance of all the prayers of the children of 
God (for whose behoof Christ here gives us a model). 
But this one idea is set forth under a twofold aspect 
In the first three petitions it is presented to us in the 
light of God’s relation to men, exhibiting the king¬ 
dom of God absolutely and in its perfectness,—the 
final aim of God being always the burden of the be¬ 
liever’s desire. The four succeeding petitions, on 
the other hand, bear reference to the obstacles in the 
way of the kingdom of heaven, and present this 
spiritual longing of the children of God in the light 
of the existing relafcon between man and God. 
Hence it is that in the first part of the Lord’s Prayer 
the infinite riches of God are unfolded:— 

Hallowed be Thy name; 

Thy kingdom come; 

Thy will be done; 

While in the second part, the poverty of men is 
brought to view: 

Give us this day our daily bread; 

Forgive us our debts; 

Lead us not into temptation; 

Deliver us from evil 

Lastly, the rich doxology expresses the certain hope 
that our prayers shall be heard, in view of the char¬ 
acter of God, who, being Himself the highest good, 
will also bring to pass the highest good, even His 
own kingdom. The Lord’s Prayer is, at the same 
time, the utterance of the desires of individual be¬ 
lievers, although the plural number in the petitions 
indicates their feeling of fellowship with others, and 
that of the aspirations of mankind generally. Exr 
ressing as it does the inmost feelings and wants of 
umanity, and the relation between God and sinful 
man, it both meets the requirements of all, and satis¬ 
fies the desires of the individual, provided hii be a 
life of faith. Every special request not directly con¬ 
nected with things that pass away, but bearing on 
what is eternal, is included and implied in the Lord’s 
Prayer.”—De Wette: “ The sacred number of theso 
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petitions—seven—indicates that they exhaust every 
religious want In the first three petitions, the soul 
rises directly to God; in the three following, we have 
the hinderances to these aspirations—from a feeling 
of dependence upon what is earthly, and from a con¬ 
flict with sin; while the last petition sets before us 
the solution of all these difficulties.”—Somewhat 
better Meyer: “ Having risen to what forms the 
highest and holiest object of believers, the soul is 
engrossed with its character (first petition!, its grand 
purpose (second petition), and its moral condition 
(third petition); in the fourth petition, the children 


of God humble themselves under the consciousness of 
their dependence upon Divine mercy even in tem¬ 
poral matters, but much more in spiritual things 
since that which, according to the first portion of 
this prayer, constituted the burden of desire, can 
only be realized by forgiveness (fifth petition), by 
gracious guidance (sixth petition), and deliverance 
from the power of the devil (seventh petition).”— 
Stier (L 108) draws a parallel between the two tables 
of the Decalogue and the two sections of the Lord's 
Prayer.—Weber (Lat Programme quoted by Tho¬ 
luck, p. 860) suggests the following outline:— 


Upokoyos. 


1. n drop. 

2. rjfiwy. 

8 . b iv Toils ovpavoh. 


Aoyos. 


E&xo L 

1. ayiaeBbru rb Svofid 

aov . 

2. ij $atn\oia <rov. 
8. ytvrifHi r» rb Gikiffid 

trou, K. T.X. 


Alr^fiareu 

1. rbv Apr or rjfi&Vy ic.t.X. 

2. Kail tup*s vplvy ir.r.X. 

8. Kal fib tlotveytcpi rjfiat, 

k. r.A. 


’EwiAoyos. 


1 . 8 ti <Jod tony 4f (faff* 

Kola. 

2. <rov 4<rrtr -rj bvrajjus. 
8. aov iariw r) S6{a. 


Tholuck: “ The attentive reader, who has otherwise 
learned the doctrine of the Trinity, will find a dis¬ 
tinct- reference to it in the arrangement of this pray¬ 
er. The first petition in each of the first and second 
portions of the prayer, refers to God as the Creator 
and Preserver; the second, to God the Redeemer; 
and the third, to God the Holy Spirit”— Devotion to 
God, and acceptance of His gifts are contrasted in 

1. Blessed are the poor in spirit: for theirs Is the kingdom 
of heaven. 

9. Blessed are they that mourn: for they shall be com¬ 
forted. 

t. Blessed are the meek: for they shall Inherit tho earth. 

4. Blessed are they that hunger and thirst after righteous¬ 
ness: for they shall be filled. 

6. Blessed are the mercllhl: for they shall obtain merer. 

6. Blessed are the pure in heart: for they shall see Goa. 

7. Blessed are the peacemakers, e^. 

It has been remarked, that the Lord Jesus simply 
taught His disciples to pray, u Forgive us our debts,” 
but could not Himself have offered that petition 
(comp. Tholuck, p. 8751. If we take it literally, 
this is, of course, true; though we must always bear 
in mind, that in the depth of His human sympathy, 
Christ felt more than any other the sins of human¬ 
ity, and that He entreated their forgiveness as that 
of a debt due by the whole family of man. 

Ver. 9. After this manner therefore pray 
ye.- 1 - According to Schleiermacher, Olshausen, de 
Wctte, and Neander, Christ taught His disciples the 
Lord's Prayer, not on this, but on a later occasion 
(Luke xi. 1). Tholuck and Stier hold that the Lord's 
Prayer was, so to speak, twice taught: the first time 
as an example how to pray without vain repetitions; 
the second time, when His disciples expressly asked 
Him, u Loiti, teach us to pray.” But this explana¬ 
tion is forced, and at variance with Christ's ordinary 
mode of instruction, which was always in the first 
place directed to the disciples, and then to the peo¬ 
ple. But if we call up before our minds that inner 
circle to which the Sennon on the Mount was first 
addressed, we can readily understand how the disci¬ 
ples would on that occasion proffer such a request 
After this manner, otirms .— In what respect «0- 
re»s ? Orotius: in kune sensutn. Calovius, Maldonatus, 
Fritzsche, Tholuck, Meyer: in this manner, t. e., thus 
briefly. De Wette: in these words, as a formula of 


the Lord's Prayer. 1. Devotion to His name, to His 
kingdom, and to His will; heaven, heaven and earth, 
earth: the place of His manifestation. 2. Accept¬ 
ance of His gifts in reference to the present, the 
past, and the future .—We place in parallel columns 
the seven petitions and the seven beatitudes, to ex¬ 
hibit their internal agreement:— 


—Hallowed be Thy .name (the name of God onr riches, • 
opening to oa the kingdom of heaven). 

—Thy kingdom crime (and with It comes heavenly comfort 
to oar hearts). 

—Thy will be done on earth as It Is In heaven (meekness, 
the characteristic of heaven, the outstanding feature of 
the new earth). 

—Give us this day our dally bread (which above all includes 
the Bread of life, John vl.). 

—And forgive us our debts as we forgive our debtors. 

—And lead us not Into temptation (grant us victory in onr 
hearts). 

—But deliver us from evil (grant victory over the world). 

prayer. We may call it a formula, provided we re¬ 
member that its leading characteristic is to be free 
from •Kokvkoyia and formality, and that in briefest 
form it bodies forth the deepest and the fullest 
thoughts and feelings. And as, in the present case, 
contents and form agree in this respect, the word 
o&rus refers equally to the rich vein of thought, and 
to the concise brevity of form in this prayer.* 


* [Among British and American commentators these 
belonging to the Presbyterian, Congregational, Methodist, 
Baptist, and other non-Episcopal denominations general¬ 
ly maintain that the Lord's Prayer was intended not as a 
formula to be literally and Invariably used, although it la 
undoubtedly very proper to use it within certain limits, but 
as a general pattern rather for all our prayers, private sod 
public. See Henry, Barnes, Alexander, Owen, Jacobus, 
Whedon, Nast ad Matt. vL 9. Episcopalian commentators 
differ like tho Germans Dr. Alford (a liberal Anglican) 
says: “It is very improbable that the prayer was regarded 
In tbe very earliest times as a set form delivered for liturgical 
use by our Lord. Tbe variations of tot afiaprlas 7)ue$y * 
Kal yap axnoX htplofitv irairrl Ixpelkovri Tf/uTv, and rb 
Kad* y/it par in Luke, for the corresponding clauses In our 
text, however unimportant iu themselves, have been re¬ 
garded as fatAl to the suppoeition of Its being used liturgical- 
ly at the time when these Gospels were written. It must 
be confessed that we find very few traces of such use in ear¬ 
ly times.’ 1 Dr. Wordsworth (conservative Anglican) on tbe 
other hand remarks ad Matt. vl. 9: “Our Lord here, by 
this prayer (comp, tbe Benediction, Num. vt. 28; Dent, 
xxvl. 18) authorizes forme of prayer (and adopts petitions 
already in use in Forms of Prayer among the Jews), and de¬ 
livers* particular form of prayer to be used, and to serve 
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On the resemblance between this prayer and 
other Jewish prayers, comp. Heubner (p. 87), Tho- 
hick, and de Wette “It derogates in no way from 
the Lord’s Prayer, that to a certain extent it em¬ 
bodies ideas expressed in other Jewish prayers, since 
it was not a mere repetition of these forms. Nay, in 
the circumstances, it would have been surprising if 
every such allusion had been avoided. But Wetstein 
goes much too far in maintaining, ‘ iota hoc oraHo 
exformulis Hebrmrrum coneinnata eat’ After Light- 
foot, Schdttgen, Wetstein, Drusius, Yitringa, Witsius, 
and Surenhusius have laid under requisition every 
conceivable parallel passage, even from much later 
Jewish prayer books, the result of their learning and 
industry shows that only the first two petitions of 
the Lord’s prayer contain what, after all, amounts to 
no more than allusions to well-known Old Testament 
or Messianic ideas and expressions. Besides, it is 
quite possible that the Jews may have borrowed 
even these from the Lord’s Prayer.” De Wette.—Nor 
should it be forgotten that the characteristic features 
of this prayer consist in the brevity and distinctness 
of its petitions, in their order and succession, and 
lastly, , in their fulness and comprehensiveness. 

With reference to the criticism of the text, 01s- 
hausen remarks: “ The doxology at the close is un¬ 
doubtedly of later origin, and added for liturgical 
purposes. It first appears in the Constit. A post., 
where it reads, in trod i<rriv rj fJaeiheta elr c ueevar. 
'Apdjv. But its meaning is so deep and so much in 
accordance with the spirit of the prayer, that it must 
have originated at a period when the genuine spirit 
of the apostolic Church still prevailed. It is want¬ 
ing in Codd. B. D. L. (Z.), and in many others, as 
shown by Griesbach. But it occurs already in the 
Peshito, where, however, it may be an interpolation. 
Similarly the petitions, yevrtBhrtv vb Bix^d cov &$ 
iv ovpavf Aral iv 1 (rfit) yy\s, and 4xx4 frutrcu four bvb 
rov rotnjpovy are wanting in the text of Luke. They 
m not found in B. and L., nor do they occur in the 
oldest of the Fathers—such as Origen, who expressly 
mentions the omission. But it does not follow that 
they are spurious in the prayer as given by Matthew. 
In all likelihood, Luke simply abbreviated the ac¬ 
count.” Similarly, some read oply vdrep in the 
opening address.—On the transposition of the second 
and third petitions in Tertullian, see Dr. Nitzsch in 
the M ShuMen und KritUcen ” for 1880, iv. 846. 

After Augustine and Luther, the number of the 
petitions has been fixed' at wm. But Chrysostom, 
and after him the Reformed Churches, enumerate 
only six. It cannot be denied that the petition, “ De¬ 
liver us from evil expresses more than that, “ Lead 
us not into temptation /” and in this respect it may 


as a pattern for the subject and order of our desires and pray¬ 
ers, and therefore as a guide for onr practice.”—There is truth 
hare on both sides. This matchless prayer was undoubtedly 
given both as a form to be rightly, i. devoutly and rove- 
rsntly used on all proper occasions (oomp. the X 4 y e r c 
in Lake xL 9), and as a model for all other prayers. The for¬ 
mer abase of the Lord's Prayer as an empty formula oft re¬ 
peated without devotion and profit In the Botnan Church 
(hence Luther called It the greatest martyr), led some sec¬ 
tions of Protestantism to the opposite extreme of neglect of 
this shortest and richest, simplest and deepest of all prayers 
ever uttered by man or angel, the perfect model prayer 
which could only proceed from the lips of the Son or God. 
Dr. Thomas 8cott has hit the right medium in the following 
note: * It may often be [better: it undoubtedly fa] proper 
to nse the very words, bnt it is not always necessary; for 
wa do not flna that the apostles thus used It: but we ought 
always to pray after the manner of It, that Is, with that re¬ 
verence, humility, seriousness, confidence in God, seal for 
Hie glory, love to mankind, submission, and moderation in 
temporal, and earnestness about spiritual things, which it In- 
niflttn ; avoiding vain repetitions, and using grave and 


be regarded as a separate petition. On the other 
hand, however, it moat not be overlooked, that the 
word 4 X X el connects the two parts of one and the 
same petition.* Besides, symbolically, we should 
expect to find the number six rather than seven—the 
former beingexpressive of mental labor, the latter of 4 
holy rest viewed as a sacred number, six is always 
followed by a seven, which sums up the whole; just 
as in this case the six petitions are summed up in 
the doxology, or originally in the close of the sixth 
petition, or in the continuous inward prayer of be- • 
lievers,—concerning which Luther rightly says, “ The 
Christian prays & never-ending Lord’s prayer.” 

Yer. 9. Our Father, v d v e p ripw v .—Although 
the spiritual experience of adoption sprung from the 
atoning death of Christ oif the cross, it was from the 
first implied in Christ’s message of reconciliation.— 
Who art in the heavens, iv roit o bp avoir* 

The words show the infinite difference between this 
and every other human relationship of a similar kind: # 
Our Father in heaven ; not a weak, helpless, earth-* 
ly parent (comp. ch. vil 11 ; Eph. iii. 15; iv. 6). 
The expression also indicates the place where the 
glory of God dwelleth (Isa. lrvt 1; Acts vii. 55, 56, 
etc.), but without the limitations of the Old Testa¬ 
ment—not in heaven, but in the heavens, finally, it 
is both a symbol of the contrast between the glory, 
the purity, the infinitude, and the unchangeableness 
of heaven and this world, and of the riches of God, 
and the source whence the kingdom of heaven de 
scended upon earth. 

Thy name.—The expression refers neither to His 
Divine being, nor to His perfections; as in that case 
the petition, w Hallowed be Thy name,” would be un¬ 
intelligible. What is holy cannot be made holy. 

The 41 name of God” is the impress of His being 
upon the human mind, the manifestation of His be¬ 
ing in the world; hence nearly equivalent to religion 
as based upon Divine revelation. Comp. 1 Pet iii 
15: “Sanctify the Lord God in your hearts.” 

Yer. 10. Thy kingdom.—The kingdom of hea¬ 
ven. As Christ announces and introduces the king¬ 
dom of heaven, so His people are to pray for, and to 
anticipate it The import of the expression, “ king¬ 
dom of heaven,” appears, 1. from its contrast to the 
symbolical kingdom of heaven under the 0. T. the¬ 
ocracy ; 2. from its contrast to the kingdom of dark¬ 
ness. Other explanations: The spread of Christian¬ 
ity (Kuinoel); the victorious development of the 
Christian Church (Tholuckl But these are only in¬ 
dividual phases; the grana fact is the kingdom of 
heaven in its spiritual reality, which includes botb 
time and eternity, f 

As in heaven,—i. «., in absolute purity and per 
fectness, as apparent in the obedience of the angels. 


comprehensive expressions/’ Comp, also the remarks ol 
Ad. Clarke, and Dr. D. Brown ad toe.—P. 8.] 

* [Alford takes a similar view: M 4xxd most not be taken 
as equivalent to el 81 pb, q. d. * but if thou dost, deliver / 
etc.; bat Is rather the opposition to the former clause, and 
forms in this sense bat one petition with it,—' 1 bring us not 
into conflict with evil, but rather deliver (rid) us from it 
altogether.' In another view, however, as expressing the 
deep desire of all Christian hearts to be delivered from all 
evil.. . these words form a seventh and most affecting peti¬ 
tion, reaching for beyond tho last.” So also D. Brown ad 
toe.-P. 8 .] . 

t [Alford: u< Trt kovodox’ here is the fulness of the 
accomplishment of the kingdom of God, so often spoken of 
in prophetic Scripture^ ana by implication all that process 
of events Which lead to that accomplishment Meyer in ob¬ 
jecting to all ecclesiastical and spiritual meanings of ‘Thy 
kingdom/ forgets that the one for which he contends excla 
slvely, the Meesinnic kingdom, doee in foct Include or !m 
ply thorn all.”—1\ S.J 
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Yer. 11. Our daily bread,— ipro s, like cnb 9 
the requirements of daily life.—T by txi ovoiov 
occurs again in Luke xi. 8, but nowhere else. Ex¬ 
planations :—1. The nourishment necessary for sub¬ 
sistence, obffla. So Origen and many others. “ This 
explanation [says Meyer] has led to the inaccurate 
rendering, ‘ daily bread ’ (the Vulgate, Chrysostom, 
Luther, etc.).” Meyer objects that oixria does not 
mean subsistence, but being or existence. But surely 
the subsistence of a man consists in the preservation 
of his human being. 2. Jerome and Zwingli: “ Eptu- 
sion, hoe est supersubstanlialem petamus , plus de ani- 
mce cibo, quam corporis solliciti .” Of course it were 
a mistake to apply the passage, with Olshauscn and 
some of the Father*, to spiritual nourishment exclu¬ 
sively, or even to the Eucharist. Manifestly, our 
Lord alludes to daily bread — only not to merely ma¬ 
terial bread, destined for the sensuous part of man 
alone. Man requires earthly bread ; the Christian, 
Christian bread, yet not supersensuous, but adapted 
*to all the parts of his being, which implies, above 
all, heavenly and spiritual nourishment 3. By some 
the word is identified with ixiovaa, dies crastinus — 
to-morrow's bread. So the Arabic and Ethiopian ver¬ 
sions, Scaliger, Meyer, etc. (Jerome: in Evangelio , 
quod appeluitur secundum Hebrccos, pro supersubstan- 
tUUi pane reperi mahar, "MIB t. e. y to morrow's 
bread.) But this explanation agrees not with <ri^c- 
pov y nor with the statement in vi 34.—Explaining it 
as referring to bread suitable to our being, we in¬ 
clude in the term the idea of what is required for 
our daily subsistence, corresponding to ■'pn CP.b 
(“ food convenient for me ”), in Prov. xxx. 8.* 

Yer. 12. Debts, b<p*i\hpaTa ,—equivalent to 
irapaTTfafiara, regarding them either in the light of 
imputation, or of one’s own conscience. 

As w© forgive.—* fl y expresses neither the 
measure (Baumgarten-Crusius) nor the ground of for¬ 
giveness (nam, Fritsche, Meyer), but indicates the rela¬ 
tion to our feelings of conciliation toward our neighbor; 
the assurance of our own forgiveness being connect¬ 
ed with and regulated by our vow of readiness to for¬ 
give our neighbors. We feel assurance in Thy for¬ 
giveness, perceiving within ourselves a readiness to 
forgive others, which Thou hast implanted; and we 
pray for forgiveness while vowing, under a sense of 
this gracious experience. 

Yer. 13. And lead us not into temptation.— 
A difficult passage: 1. Because God does not tempt 
man, James i. 13; 2. because man should not shrink 
from trial. Hence some have taken * i<r<p ip* iv, others 
sit, and others ir e i p a a p6 s , in an emphatic sense. 
But the “ temptation ” here spoken of is only a trial 
increased by the guilt which had formerly been con¬ 
fessed as a debt; and the prayer, M Lead us not } ” 
is simply a consequence of the petition for forgive¬ 
ness. Let us not experience in intense temptations 
the consequences of our guilt, etc. (comp. L. Jcsu, ii. 
2, p. 615). The popular sense is, that God may pre- 

• [Alford takes txiovoios likewise in the sense: proper 
for our sustenance, after the analogy of dxiyapos, Jit for 
marriage , ixtbSpxtos, JUfor the banquet , and considers it 
equivalent to to Ixirhbeta rov trd>fxaros in James ii. 16 
(rendered in 8yrlae^ransl. by tho same word). He also 
thinks we may safely understand the expression spiritually, 
of the bread of life, provided we keep in tbe foreground its 
primary physical meaning, and view the other as involved 
ny implication In that. The Anglican Cntech. understands 
the daily bread to mean “all things that be needfhl for oar 
souls and bodies.” Ou the different explanations, see espe¬ 
cially Tholuck, Meyer, and ConanU—P. &] 


serve us from such temptations as might lead us into 
sin (ch. xxvi. 41; 1 Cor. vii. 6); or else that God 
would, with the temptation, give a way of escape, 1 
Cor. x. 18. 

•But deliver us from evil, fivoai rjpat .— 
The full sense of both these petitions can only be 
understood if we bear in mind the literal meaning of 
tlotpepeir and frvopai —to carry in , and to pull out. 
The expression, pulling out, or delivering, implies 
bondage and inability.—’A xb rov x ovtjpov. Ex¬ 
planations: 1. 6 xorr\p 6 1 , the Evil One, the Devil. 
So the older commentators, Erasmus, Beza, Kuinoel, 
Fritzsche, Meyer. 2. rb xovrjpbv. So Augustine and 
Tholuck, after John xvii. 15; Rom. xii. 9; 2 Thess. 
iii. 3. 8. From evil, or misery. Luther.—If by xovrjpSy 
the power of darkness is meant, as manifested in the 
kingdom of darkness, it would include not only that 
kingdom itself, but also its author, and even its out¬ 
ward and temporal consequences. Such is undoubt¬ 
edly the meaning of the text. “ The whole sphere 
and bearing of the xupaapoi," Tholuck. 

For thine is the kingdom.—This doxology is 
traced back to 1 Chron. xxix. 11.—2 Tim. iv. 18 may 
be regarded as containing the germ of this liturgical 
addition to the text, although, according to Stier, it 
only serves as an evidence of the genuineness of the 
passage in Matthew. The words show that the ful¬ 
ness of God, or His majesty, forms the basis, the 
soul , and the aim of the whole prayer. On the foun¬ 
dation of the kingdom of power, which rests in God’s 
might and appears in His glory, the kingdom of grace 
is to be unfolded and perfected. [&<* Addenda.] 

Amen, certainly , truly. —This certainty is de- 

rived from the truth and faithfulness of God (njrax). 
Christ introduces His most solemn statements with 
this word; and with it believers close their prayers, 
in sign and testimony that all human faithfulness and 
human certitude springs from the faithfulness of 
God. This word, Amen , has its great history in bib¬ 
lical theology, in the Divine services of the Church, 
and in the lives of believers. But at the close of 
the Lord’s Prayer, “ the Amen of every prayer antici¬ 
pates that of the world.” (Stier.) 

Yer. 14. For if ye forgive men. Comp. Mark 
xi. 25.—An explanation of the fifth petition, specially 
important in this place, as showing that forgiveness 
and readiness to forgive were among the leading 
ideas in the Lord’s Prayer. This was all the more 
necessary, as the Lord could not yet speak of the 
work of redemption which He was about to accom¬ 
plish. De Wette is right in observing, that the circum¬ 
stance of His not adverting to it, is itself an evidence 
of the authenticity of the Lord’s Prayer.—TA xapar 
xr u par a abriiiy. After Cod. D. and other witnesses, 
Tischendorf has omitted these words, though without 
sufficient reason. 

Yer. 16. When ye fast. —This refers primarily 
to voluntary or private fasting, Luke xviii. 12. But 
it equally applies to the great annual public fast, Lev. 
xvi. 29. “ By the law of Moses, the Jews were enjoined 
to fast on the Day of Atonement from one evening to 
the following (Lev. xvi. 29). Tradition prescribed 
similar fasts in autumn if the latter rains did not foil, 
or if the harvest was threatened (Taanith, p. iiL 
g 8). To these we have to add a number of extra¬ 
ordinary fasts. The Pharisees regarded the practice 
as meritorious, and fasted twice (Luke xviii. 12), or 
even four times, in the week,—making their appear¬ 
ance in the synagogue, negligently attired, pale and 
sad, in order to exhibit their superior ascetic sanctity 
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before the people.” Von Ammon.—It was the prac¬ 
tice to wea? mourning-dresses when fasting. Zxvdpot- 
*of, Luke xxiv. lv; wen. xl. 7.—Disfigure, acpayl- 
(c i *, with ashes and dust, Isa. lxi. 8. Here a figura¬ 
tive expression for the mournful gestures and the neg¬ 
lected appearance of the head land beard.—“ There 
is a play upon the words, a<pav't(ov<ri and <pay&<n . 
They make their faces unappearable, that they may 
appear unto men.” So Meyer, who also suggests 
that the expression alludes to the covering of the 
face, as in 2 Sam. xv. 80; Esther vi. 12. 

Ver. 17. Anoint thine head. —In the East, it 
was customary to anoint the head when going to a 
feast, in opposition to the deportment observed on 
fast days. Hence the advice must not be taken liter¬ 
ally. Of course, the apposite dissimulation cannot 
have been enjoined. Our outward appearance when 
fatting is to betoken spiritual triumph and rest, 
which elevates above mere outward abstinence. 

Ver. 18. In seoret .—*Ev t? Kpv<pai(p [twice for 
the text rec., iv r<p Kpxnrrtp.] —So Lachmann and Tis- 
chendorf after B. D. The word does not again occur 
in the New Testament, but is several times found in 
the Septuagint. [This note belongs jjroperly to the 
critical notes below the text.— P. S.] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. The one radical perversion of religious life 
consists in the desire to appear before men. Spirit¬ 
ual rel igion has, indeed, its outward and becoming 
expression,—chiefly, however, in the meek and de¬ 
vout worship of the Church, where the piety of indi¬ 
vidual believers is lost to outward view. The worship 
of the Church is, so to speak, the shadow in which 
toe humility and meekness of the individual worship¬ 
per finds shelter and protection. 

Hence perversion of religious life first manifests 
itself in separatism of worship, which gradually in¬ 
trudes upon the worship of the Church, and ultimately 
perverts it. The consequences of this speedily appear 
in the three departments of practical piety. Thus, 
instead of charity toward our neighbors, we have re¬ 
ligious self-righteousness on the one hand, and reli¬ 
gious idleness on the other—a show of kindness, and 
a corresponding spirit of mean dependence. Simi¬ 
larly, the worship of God assumes the form of length¬ 
ened prayers and tedious processions without devo¬ 
tion, while asceticism degenerates into hypocritical 
fasts and monastic extravagances, fiat if, in our re¬ 
ligion, we consciously and purposely aim after mere 
externalism and show, we enter upon a course of 
hypocrisy, setting up in our outward forms a coun¬ 
terfeit of what is sacred. The commencement of this 
false religionism consists in painful service and out¬ 
ward works. Although a man may at that stage 
still set God before him, it is only in an external man¬ 
ner. In worshipping Efim, he no longer has regard to 
tile character and the love of God, because he realizes 
not that God has regard to his affections and state 
of heart He is only anxious that God should have 
regard to his work, and his service, just as he has 
only regard to the work of God and the reward of 
God; and as he regards this reward as merely exter¬ 
nal, like his own work, he gradually comes to seek it 
among men. His externalism now leads him to merge 
his God in the opinion of men. Hence the outward 
show which marks the second stage of religious per¬ 
version. His great object now is to let his benefi¬ 
cence, his prayers, and his fasts appear as fully and 
ss pompously as possible. From this spiritual oride 


and spiritual servility the transition is easy to the 
third stage, which is that of deception and imposition, 
when the hypocrite conceals his hardness of heart 
under the mask of beneficence, his coldness and dead¬ 
ness under that of singular devotion, and his love of 
the world and lustfidness, with the corresponding 
works of darkness, under that of asceticism. 

2. A piety which primarily tends to externalism 
and show, is not only falsehood but folly. It may 
be compared to a root growing upward. The proper 
and genuine tendency of religion is inward, to secrecy 
—to that God who rules in the secret sanctuary of 
spiritual life. Hence also Christ urges in so strenu¬ 
ous terms the importance of this matter. Let bene¬ 
ficence remain a secret of our right hand—a shame¬ 
faced and holy affection— an act of genuine pity, from 
which we immediately pass without self-complacency. 
Let true prayer l>e concealed ia our closet, and let 
us shut the door behind us. Let sincere fasting be 
concealed under the cheerful garb of holy festivity. 
This concernment is necessary, because true piety 
consists in full self-surrender to God, leading us to 
seek His, not ours; and because we cherish the firm 
confidence, that the Lord will own openly, by His 
leadings and by His blessings, in the domain of moral 
and of public life, in the kingdom of heaven here, 
and yet more hereafter, whatever is done in and for 
His name, and that He will in His own time and way 
attest both its reality and its value. Thus the root 
spreads deep in the earth where no human eye sees, 
in the assured hope that it shall spring all the high¬ 
er, and spread all the more richly, in measure as its 
life is hid beneath the ground. 

8. In this instance also the Lord sets before His 
disciples a picture which reflected His own life. In 
the gracious dispensation of His benefits, He alike 
removed the occasion of mendicancy and avoided the 
pomp of spurious kindness. By His intercession, 
He restored the life-tree of humanity, by restoring 
its root, and planting it in good soil, even in God. So 
also He fasted and renounced the world as the Bride¬ 
groom of the Church,—thereby and therein laying 
anew the foundation of true enjoyment and peace. 

HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

Outward manifestations of piety, genuine and 
spurious: 1. Genuine, if springing from within, and 
an evidence of what is within: or if in them man 
seeks God, lives in God, and desires to glorify God; 

2. spurious, if in contrariety to the state of the heart, 
if carried on to the detriment of our inner man, or 
leading to his ruin; lastly, if man seek bis own 
glory in divine things.—True and false outward mani¬ 
festations : 1. True,—the destiny of Adam; false,— 
the fall. 2. True,—-Christ’s advent; false,—the state 
of the world at the time. 8. Acknowledged by God 
as true,—the bride of Christ; condemned as false in 
the final judgment,—the Babylonish harlot.—How 
false appearances have rendered life hollow, and how 
they threaten to render hollow the life of the Church. 
—Spiritual vanity tending toward spiritual pride, and 
thus exposing men to greatest danger. But if wo 
have sounded the depths of life, we will not become 
giddy on its heights.—Externalism in individual mem¬ 
bers of the Church may give rise to externalism in 
the Church, or to carnal chiliasm: 1. Proof from 
history, — the Pharisees were chiliasts, and yet 
they crucified the Lord of glory; 2. from the nature . 
of the thing,—when many are seized with the spirit 
of externalism, they will be anxious to form a Church 
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pretending to outward perfectness, but which in re¬ 
ality is only a Church of outward appearance; 8. 
from the diversity of this morbid extemalism In the 
Church: with some it manifests itself in works; with 
others, in devotions; with others, in pretended asceti¬ 
cism.—Make sure that you give yourself wholly to 
God, and in due time He will own you,—Take care 
of the root; and the leaves, the blossoms, and the 
fruit will appear in due season.—In what way may 
art, with its fair appearance, b<> i*endered subservient 
to Christian truth ?— Hypocrisy is religious play-act¬ 
ing.—Whatever we^n&y have or want, let us eschew 
anything like religious comedy in the Church.—Who 
can dispense with false appearances? 1. He who 
firmly trusts in the living God. 2. He who sincerely 
cleaves to the truth. 8. He who patiently waits for 
the day of the appearing of the Lord.—Let us exhibit 
before men, not our own righteousness, but the light 
which we have received from the Lord.—The three 
great virtues of hypocrites are only splendid vices.— 
The three great graces of saints are secrets with the 
Lord.—Piety seeking concealment in its principal 
outward manifestations: 1. The open hand; 2. the 
door of the closet shut; 8. the countenance open, 
yet veiled.—The right hand in its wonderworking, or 
our beneficence restoring the poor.—Pure beneh- 
oence: pure poverty.—The door of the closet shut, 
yet open: 1. Open to God, closed to the world; 2. 
open to any one who would join us In prayer, closed 
to mere idle onlookers; 3. open to the kingdom of 
heaven, closed to the kingdom of darkness.—True 
prayer will everywhere find a closet—True fasting a 
joyous renunciation of the world.—The Father who 
sees in secret, and the open reward.—The reward 
which man takes to himself: 1. A theft; 2. a rob¬ 
bery; 8. a self-deception.—The reward which God 
bestows: 1. a reward of grace; 2. a reward of love; 
8. a spiritual reward; 4. a reward of eternal life.— 
The progress of hypocrisy: 1. Service of works, when 
man loses sight of the character and the love of God 
whom die serves, and forgets or denies that the God 
whom he serves looks to the heart and affections of 
him who offers worship. 2. Mere outward service, 
where extemalism takes the place of real service, and 
yet even professed extemalism is rendered impossible 
by a show of service. 8. Service of sin, when devo¬ 
tion, becomes a lie, which is speedily overtaken by 
judgment.—Progress of piety from concealment to 
open manifestation: 1. It is a secret between the 
Lord and the hearts of believers, hid from the eyes 
of the world. 2. The light which proceedeth from 
Him who is invisible, shines through the hearts of 
believers into the world, and becomes manifest there. 
8. The divine life fully manifested in the great day of 
revelation. 

The Lord’s Prayer, as the prayer of Christian 
believers.—The Lord's Prayer a precious jewel, which 
reflects the light of Christianity: 1. The teaching of 
the Gospel; 2. the life of the Lord; 8. His grace; 
4. the discipline of the Spirit of Christ; 5. the power 
of the new life ; 6. the history of the kingdom of 
God.—The Lord's Prayer, as expressing our adoption 
and reconciliation: 1. There the promises of God and 
our requirements meet; 2. there the ways of God 
and our ways meet; 8. there the Amen of God responds 
to our Amen.—The sad state of Christendom, os ap¬ 
pearing in connection with the Lord’s Prayer : 1. It 
was intended against vain repetitions, and has itself 
become a mere formula ;• 2. it was intended to obviate 

* [Henco Luther somewhere calls the Lord's Prayer 
■ the greatest martyr.”—P. 8. J 


all discord, and has become the shibboleth of many 
a separation.*—The three portions of the Lord’s 
Prayer: The address—the petitions—the conclusion. 
—“ Our Father who art in heaven ; ” or, the true in¬ 
ward posture of him who addresses God.—The Lord’s, 
Prayer viewed as an intercession.—The address, 
“ Owr Father” so simple, and yet so novel: 1. infi¬ 
nitely easy, and yet infinitely difficult; 2. natural, yet 
supernatural; 8. humble, yet exalted; 4. the com¬ 
mencement and the conclusion of all prayer.— Sur¬ 
render to God, as implying onr acceptance of the 
kingdom of heaven: 1. The first three petitions ex¬ 
press, that while surrendering ourselves to God, we 
own and seek His kingdom; 2. the last petitions, 
that while owning and seeking His kingdom, we sur¬ 
render ourselves to Him.—The name o/ God consti¬ 
tutes the first object of our petitions; 1. From its 
glory; 2. from the dishonor which men cast upon it; 
3. from its sanctification.—The name of God includ¬ 
ing and opening up the whole kingdom of heaven.— 
If you would have the name of God hallowed in the 
world, see that yon first hallow it in your own hearts. 
—Learn to know the name of God ; or, how readest 
thou ? how seekest thou ? how knowest thou ? what 
believest thou ? how stands it with thy learning and 
with thy teaching ?—“ Thy kingdom come: ” 1. That 
the Old Testament, both m its law and in its types, 
may be fulfilled; 2. that the kingdom of darkness 
may be destroyed ; 8. that the three-fold kingdom of 
grace, of power, and of glory may be manifested.— 
The petition, w Thy kingdom come,” a missionary 
prayer.—A prayer for the final reconciliation of State 
and Church in the perfect kingdom of heaven.—Is 
both your ruling and your obeying in conformity 
with this fundamental principle?—“ Thy will be 
done” etc.: 1. Filialness of this petition: Thy will; 
2. humility Of this petition: on earth ; 8. boldness 
of this petition: as in heaven. —Are your will and 
conduct regulated by this principle ?r—The three first 
petitions viewed, 1. as the promise descending from 
heaven to earth—Thy name in heaven, Thy kingdom 
between heaven and earth, Thy will on earth: 2. as 
a sacrifice ascending from earth to heaven—the sur¬ 
render of our own name, of our own power, and of our 
own will.—As exhibiting, with increasing clearness 
and power, the union of heaven and earth: the rev¬ 
elation of the Father, of the Son. and of the Holy 
Spirit—“ Give us this day our daily bread.” Appar¬ 
ently one of the smallest, yet one of the greatest 
petitions. I. Smallness of the petition: 1. We ask 
what most men already possess; 2. we ask it only 
for the small circle of those around our table; 3. we 
ask only daily bread; 4. we ask it only for to-day. 
II. Greatness of the petition: 1. We ask that earthly 
bread should be converted into heavenly bread, or 
manna; 2. we ask that He would feed all those who 
are in want; 8. we ask that He would meet the daily 
requirements of a waiting world; 4. we ask it to-day, 
and ever again, to-day.—The fourth petition as a vow, 
1. of sonship; 2. of trustfulness; 8. of labor; 4. of 

• [Dr. Lange alludes here Jnore particularly to the dlf 
fere nee between the Dorman Lutherans, who pray: *• Voter 
unser? “Father our ” (which Is the ancient form and cor* 
responds to the Latin Pater noster ), and the German Re¬ 
formed, who pray “Unset Voter? “ Owr Father? which Is 
the modern German and was used by Luther himself In his 
German version of the Bible. Matt vi. 9; Lake xL 8. This 
difference. Insignificant as it la, has often been exaggerated 
and been a cause of alienation of feeling and disturbance in 
devotion. So, also, the Lord’s Sapper, Intended to be a sacred 
feast of love and union with Christ and His people, has In- 
j nooently become the occasion of the most bitter theological 
[ strifes.—P. 8.J 
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gratitude; 5. of kindness.—Prayer before meals in 
*ts wider sense: 1. A prayer of the husbandman; 2. a 
prayer for our ordinary calling; 8. a prayer for our 
daily work; 4. a prayer in our distress ; 5. a prayer 
_n all our earthly wants.—This grace before meat in 
ts more restricted sense.—Moderation and content¬ 
ment a fruit of trustfulness.—The prayer of content¬ 
ment.—True contentment proceeding from a view of 
the hidden riches of God.—Hungering and thirsting 
after spiritual supplies will render us contented with 
our earthly supplies.—The prayer of penitence: “ For¬ 
give us our debts : ” 1. It realizes sin, and realizes it 
as a debt; 2. it realizes the burden of sin as a debt 
resting on mankind generally; 8. it realizes forgive¬ 
ness as a free grace and a free gift—How true peni¬ 
tence appears in the prayer of faith.—Assurance of 
fonriveness calling forth the prayer, u Forgive us.” 
—Forgiveness and readiness to forgive cannot be sep¬ 
arated. Connection between the two: 1. Forgiveness 
makes us ready to forgive; 2. readiness to forgive 
inspires, us with courage to seek forgiveness; 8. the 
spirit of forgiveness ever joins the two more closely 
together.—He who cannot forgive man, cannot find 
forgiveness with God : 1. Because he will not believe 
in forgiving love; 2. because he will not act upon its 
directions.—In what sense is it true that he who for¬ 
gives shall be forgiven? 1. His forgiving is'not the 
ground, but the evidence of his forgiveness; 2. his 
forgiving is an evidence that the forgiveness of God 
preserves him; 8. his forgiving shows the truth of 
his testimony, that there is forgiveness.—He who 
strictly reckons with his fellow-men in outward 
matters, cannot have experienced the gift of free 
grace in his inner life.—Forgiveness and readiness to 
surrender all are inseparably connected.—“ Lead us 
not into temptation.” —How our trials by God may 
become temptations to sin: 1. By the supervention 
of our own evil inclinations; 2. of the world, with its 
allurements; 8. of the great tempter himself.—Every 
temptation is at the same time a judgment for the 
post and a danger for the future.—Even our neces¬ 
sary contact with a sinful world is a source of con¬ 
tinual temptation.—God tempteth no man (James i 
13), yet may He lead us into temptation : 1. Because 
He leads us, and temptation is in the way; 2. because 
He tries us, and temptation supervenes; 3. because 
He deals with us according to our faith, and tempta¬ 
tion exerts its power through our unbelief.—The dark 
cloud which rests upon our future: 1. Not want, but 
temptation; 2. not the enmity of the world, but 
its temptation; 3. not death, but again temptation.— 
Because we have, in our sinfulness, not trembled in 
anticipation of danger, we must, when pardoned, 
tremble after the danger is past—A pardoned sinner 
has only one fear left, which leads to genuine fear of 
God, but delivers from all other dread: 1. The fear 
of defiling the white garment, of losing the ring, of 
being excluded from the marriage feast 2. This leads 
to true fear of God: he recognizes God everywhere 
even in the midst of temptation; he hides in pray¬ 
er under the shadow of the Almighty; his love casts 
out fear.—The courage and boldness of Christ’s sol¬ 
diers springs from their fear of temptation, just as In 
battle the courage which defies death springs from a 
calm view of the danger incurred.—Perfect love cast- 
eth out fear.—“ Deliver us from evtl .”—Along with 
the anticipation of the last assault, the believer will 
also obtain anticipation of final deliverance.—Deliv¬ 
erance in its threefold form:—at the commence¬ 
ment, in the middle, and at the end of our journey to 
heaven.—Deliver us from evil: 1. From sin here and 

9 


hereafter; 2. from evil here and hereafter.—The last 
petition the commencement of triumph.—The inter¬ 
cession of the three [or four] last petitions.—Our 
confidence in prayer derived from the assurance that 
God is able and willing to help us.—The climax of 
our prayer is praise: “ Thine is the kingdom ” etc.— 
The kingdom of God in its threefold form: the king¬ 
dom of nature, of grace, and of glory.—The three¬ 
fold manifestation of the power of God: creation, re¬ 
demption (the resurrection of Christ), and final judg¬ 
ment and glory.—Threefold manifestation of the 
glory of God: 1. The image of God glorified; 2. the 
Church qf God glorified ; 3. the city of God glorified 
(God all in all).—“ Amen” or calmness and assur¬ 
ance the fruit of prayer.—The Holy Spirit alone 
grants the true. Jnnen, in prophetic anticipation of 
the answer in peace.—The “ Amen ” as combining the 
promise of God and the vow of man.—Christ our Yea 
and Amen.—How in this prayer Christ, 1. Hallows 
the name of God; 2. brings the kingdom of heaven; 

3. reveals and fulfils upon earth the will of heaven; 

4. appears os the manna from heaven; 5. introduces 
pardon and peace ; 6. manifests Himself as the Shep¬ 
herd and Guardian of His people; 7. as perfect Sav¬ 
iour and Deliverer: and hence as the Burden of the 
new song of the rripwri.—Prayer an outgoing of 
faith, through Christ, to God.—Prayer, or personal 
converse with God, is holy love.—The right relation¬ 
ship of Christians towaid their neighbors, toward 
God, and toward themselves.—To give—to give one¬ 
self and to surrender*—is, in a spiritual sense, to 
lend, to receive, and to enjoy. 

- Starke: —Jesus the Patron, the Advocate, and 
the Provider of the poor, John xxl 5.—God loveth a 
cheerful giver, and His righteousness endureth for 
ever, 2 Cor. ix. 7, 9; Prov. xxii. 9.—It is proof of 
the folly of men, that they seek honor of each other, 
John jk 43; and not rather that they may find ac¬ 
ceptance with God, Ps. xxxi. 8.—Our best works be¬ 
come sin, if done only for the sake of appearance.— 
Our alms form part of our treasure; he who does 
not hide it, seems like one anxious to have it stolen, 
Mark xil 42-44.—Pray without ceasing, 1 These, v. 
17.—Tho prayer of the righteous availeth much, if it 
be earnest, Ps. cxlv. 18; James v. 16; but that of 
the hypocrite availeth nothing, Luke xviii 10, 14.— 
We may everywhere find a plkce for prayer, 1 Tim. 
il 8; Jonah il 2, 8; but the prayer of the hypocrite 
is a lie wherever it be offered, Ps. I 16,17.—Sinful 
intentions in the heart may destroy the most holy 
outward acts, Luke xviii. 10, 14.—Prayer presup¬ 
poses solitude, at least of the heart,—the most se¬ 
cret place in the house of God which is within, where 
we should close the door behind us, even though it 
be in public prayer, or in the largest assembly, 2 
Kings iv. 4; Ps. lxxvil 8.— Quesnel: Prayer requires 
heart rather than tongue, sighing rather than words, 
faith rather than reason, Mark xi. 23.— Wurtemberg 
Bible: Those brief ejaculatory prayersf sent up to 
heaven in few words, and which may be uttered even 
while engaged in our daily labor, are by far the rich¬ 
est and best, ch. xv. 26.— Quesnel: Prayer is not in¬ 
tended to inform God, but to set before man his 
misery, to humble his heart, to awaken his desires, 
to kindle his faith, to encourage his hope, to raise 
his soul toward heaven, and to remind him that his 
Father, his home, and his eternal inheritance are 
above, Phil iii. 20. 

* [Id German: Geben, ffingehen, Avfgeben .—) 

t [Called by Lather: Kurm Stossgsbstisin.—] 
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The Lord’s Frayar.— Quesnd :—A king who 
himself draws up the petition which is to be pre¬ 
sented, must surely take great pleasure in granting 
it, Isa. lxv. 24; John xvi 23.—It is not wrong for 
an unlettered Christian to make use of a form of 
prayer; but it is well to accustom ourselves to bring 
our wants before God in our own words.—Our heav¬ 
enly Father alone is to be worshipped, and no crea¬ 
ture, ch. iv. 10.— Maj. Harm.: The kingdom of God 
comes from heaven to earth, in order that earth may 
become heaven. None of us can ascend from earth 
to heaven, unless the kingdom of God have first 
descended on us from heaven to earth, Luke vii. 20, 
21.—Poor sinful man!—we are, so to speak, afflict¬ 
ed with spiritual impotence, so that we cannot come 
to the kingdom of God, but the kingdom of God 
must come to us, John vi. 44.—The will of God can¬ 
not be done unless we are willing, so much as lieth 
in us, to deny the will of our flesh, of Satan, and of 
an evil world, Rom. xii. 21.—Our daily bread comes 
from God, and not by blind fortune, or by fate, Ho- 
sea ii. 8.—Let us be satisfied with what is absolutely 
necessary, and not ask God for more than that, 1 
Tim. vi. 8; Prov. xxx. 8.—The ungodly receive their 
bread by the intercession of the saints, Gen. xli. 54. 
—The poor equally pray for the rich, and the rich 
for the poor.—If we are not ready to forgive, we only 
pray against ourselves, or invoke wrath and ven¬ 
geance, which God will execute upon us, even as we 
reserve vengeance against our neighbor, Sirach 
xxviii. 14.—The life of the Christian a continual con¬ 
flict.— Maj. Harm.: Our comfort under all tempta¬ 
tions is this, that God is with us, that He sets 
bounds, and will make all things work together for 
our salvation, 1 Cor. x. 13; 2 Tim. iv. 17.—We en¬ 
dure under temptation, not in our own strength, but 
In that of God, 1 Cor. x. 18; 2 Pet ii. 9; Isa. xli. 
10-14.— Quesnel: Ah! how many snares are there, 
how many hindrances to what is good, how many oc¬ 
casions to sin, how many enemies of salvation, how 
much sorrow and misery! Pa. cvi—Thou who 
temptest others to sin, who exposest thyself wan¬ 
tonly to temptation, or who in temptation tightest 
yet not with the armor of God, why wilt thou mock 
God by praying, “ Lead us not into temptation ? ” 1 
Pet v. 6; Eph. vi 11.—Canst thou be afraid of 
death, and yet pray, 44 Deliver us from evil ? ”—He 
has already delivered us from evil, He does deliver 
us, and He will perfectly deliver us, 2 Tim. iv. 18; 2 
Cor. i. 10.—The honor of God should be the first 
and the last object of our prayers (Thy name, etc.; 
for Thine is, etc.), Ps. liix. 81, cxv. 1.—Spiritual 
fasting consists in ceasing from evil, Isa. lviii. 6, 7; 
and in temperance in all things, Luke xxi. 84.—The 
popish fasts are a constraint of conscience, a mock¬ 
ery, a hypocrisy, and a superstition, 1 Tim. iv, 8.— 
The more a sinner seeks to attract the attention of 
men, the further does God turn His compassion from 
him. Acts xii. 21, 23.—In order to be a sincere 
Christian, it is not necessary to hang our head like 


a bulrush, Isa. lviii. 0.—The life of believers is* hid 
with Christ in God; but when Christ, who is their 
life, shall appear, they also shall appear with Him in 
glory, Col iii. 8, 4; 2 Cor. vi. 9, 10.—Our good 
works, though done in secret, are not lost. 

Lisco :—True righteousnessIt consists not ii 
appearance, but in reality and truth; its objects are 
not earthly, but heavenly; it has respect to the judg¬ 
ment of God, not to that of man. “ Reference ” to 
God the sole motive of truly good works. 

Oerlach: —A comparison of this passage with 
ch. v. 16 showB that in this instance also our Lord 
teaches by contrasts. He unmasks selfishness in all 
its forms, both when it conceals unbelief under the 
garb of humility and retirement, and when it exhib¬ 
its its fancied treasures to the view of men. It may 
be equally wrong in the sight of God to hide our 
good workB (ver. 4) os to display them.—If you 
would have your most ardent desire accomplished, 
pray, “ Thy will be done.”—The object of fasting is 
to set us free from the power of the flesh and of the 
world; but if we employ it to further our worldly 
views, it will only serve tQ increase the gulf between 
God and our souls. 

Braune: —The address, Bather , is also found Isa. 
Ixiii. 16: 41 Thou, O Lord, art our Father, our Re- 
deemer. ,, This was a temporary anticipation of 
the higher life of the Spirit of Christ in the prophet 
(1 Pet i. 11). The name, Father, awakens in us the 
sense of our relationship to God, the feeling of filial 
love and trust We have received the spirit of adop¬ 
tion, Rom. viii. 15; GaL iv. 6. 

Heubner: — Chrysostom: If you have not heard 
your own prayers, how can you expect that God shall 
hear them ?—The will of God is in the first place His 
will with reference to us, which we are to do. The 
petition therefore means: Take away our own will, 
and let Thy will be my rule. But, farther, the will 
of God also implies His purposes concerning us. 
Hence the petition means: Give us such a mind as 
to be satisfied with whatever Thou sendest, and never 
to murmur.—A Christian must learn also to have do¬ 
minion over his body. 

Literature .— Fr. Arndt [of Berlin]: Zehn Pro- 
digten uber das Gebet des Herm, 1886; Niemann : 
Zehn Predigten uber das Voter Unser , 1844.—[Also 
Tertullian: De orations (who calls the Lord’s 
Prayer: Breviarium evangelii ); Cyprian: De ora- 
Hone Dominica; Augustine : De term. M. ii. 4-8 ; 
Berm. 56-58; Origin: Ilcpl etxvt ; Gregory Of 
Nyssa: De orations Dominica; Cyril op Jerusa¬ 
lem : Catech. xxiii.; Bp. Andrzwis (Anglican, who 
calls the Lord’s Prayer 44 a compendium of faith”): 
Works , Oxf., 1841 sqq., vol v., 850-476); the ex¬ 
planations of this Prayer in the leading Catechisms 
of Luther, Calvin, Heidelrerg, Westminster, of 
Trent, etc.; Lite (Germ. Luth.) : Sermons on the 
LonPs Prayer ; Wm. R. Williams (Baptist): Leo- 
tares on the Lords Prayer , New York, 1850.— 
P. S.] 
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4 . Spurious worldlinees of the Pharisee* in their righteousness ; or, the Pharisees' sharing of the cores of the 

• heathen* 


Chapter VI. 19-84. 

( Vers. 24-84 the Perieope for the 15JA Sunday after Trinity,) 

19 Lay not up for yourselves treasures upon earth, where moth and rust doth corrupt 

2.0 [consume], and where thieves break through and steal: But lay up for yourselves 
' treasures in heaven, where neither moth nor rust doth corrupt [consumeth], and where 

21 thieves do not break through nor steal: For where your 1 treasure is, there will your 

22 heart be also. The light of the body is the eye: if therefore thine eye be single, thy 

23 whole body shall be full of light. But if thine eye be evil, thy whole body shall be 
full of darkness. If therefore the light that is in thee be darkness, how great is that 

24 darkness! No man can serve two masters: for either he will hate the one, and love 
the other; or else he will hold to the one, and despise the other. Ye cannot serve God 

25 and mammon. Therefore I say unto you, Take no [anxious] thought for you/ life, 
what ye shall eat, or what ye shall drink; * nor yet for your body, what ye shall put 

26 on. Is not the life more than meat, and the body than raiment? Behold the fowls of 
the air: for they sow not, neither do they reap, nor gather into bams; yet your heav- 

27 enly Father feedeth them. Are ye not much better than they? Which of you 

28 by taking thought can add one cubit unto his stature [age] ? And why take ye 
thought for raiment? Consider the lilies of the field, how they grow; they toil not, 

29 neither do they spin: And yet I say unto you, That even Solomon in all his glory was 

30 not arrayed like one of these. Wherefore, if God so clothe the grass of the field, which 
to-day is, and to-morrow is cast into the oven, shall he not much more clothe you, 0 

31 ye of little faith? Therefore take no thought, saying, What shall we eat? or, What 

32 shall we drink? or, Wherewithal shall we be clothed? (For after all these things do 
the Gentiles seek:) for your heavenly Father knoweth that ye have need of all these 

33 things. But seek ye first the kingdom of God, and his righteousness; * and all these 

34 things shall be added unto [to] you. Take therefore no thought for the morrow: for the 
morrow shall take thought for the things of itself. Sufficient unto the day is the evil 
thereof. 


1 Vor. 21.— Recepta: u/ucir. [Lachmaan, Tlschendor^ Frltzsche, Meyer, &nd Alford give the preference to aov , 
thy treasure.—P. 8.] 

* Ver. 35.—Lachmann ff, following Cod. B., etc^ ^ t( wirjre. The addition is omitted by the younger authorities 
and Tiecbendorf. 


* Ver. 88.—[Cod. B.: r. tiiKcuoavvriv k. tV &a<n\*iay 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Connection. —Considerable importance attaches 
to the question as to the connection between this 
and the preceding section. According to Strauss 
and others, the two are wholly unconnected. De 
Wette remarks: “ Hitherto the discourse proceeded 
upon a definite plan; but now the connection seems 
loose, and longer and shorter sayings follow each 
other.” Even Neander regards the verses under con¬ 
sideration as an interpolation of Matthew. Meyer 
misses only the connecting link with the preceding sec¬ 
tion, but maintains, against de Wette, the connection 
of what follows, without, however, tracing it out. 
[He adds, p. 154, that we must not confound the 
unity of the Sermon on the Mount with the unity of 
a modem sermon.—P. S.l Tholuck maintains, that 
while in all probability this section belongs to the 
context as giyen in Luke xii. 22-84, it is impossible 
to deny that its position in the Gospel by Matthew is 
the correct one. “ The transition was natural from 


avrou.] 

the idea that good works should be done only with 
reference to Him who is invisible, to the conclusion 
expressed in ver. 88, that in all our aims and under¬ 
takings the mind should be set upon the things of 
eternity.” In our opinion (as expressed previously in 
the Leben Jem, ii. 2, 619), the internal connection 
between the two sections appears from Matt, xxiii. 
14: “Woe unto you, scribes and Pharisees, hypo¬ 
crites ! for ye devour widows’ houses, and for a pre¬ 
tence make long prayer.” The false epirituality of 
these hypocrites arose from the iporldiy-mindeaness 
with which they are specially charged in the text 
The external connection with thp previous section 
lies in the relation between the ph Oi)(raupl(fTr, and 
the hxixoumy rbv fiiaQbv airrmr of vers. 2, 5, 16. 
Having shown how the Pharisees by their false spiritu¬ 
ality sought to lay up for themselves treasures in a 
figurative sense, the Lord next exhibits their hypoc¬ 
risy and worldliness in seeking to gather treasures in 
the literal sense. Thus far Tholuck is right in say¬ 
ing that the admonition to lay up for themselves 
treasures in heaven is dosdy connected with what 
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was formerly said about doing good works in secret, 
which the Father would reward openly. But that 
our Lord refers to worldly-mindedness in the garb of 
hypocrisy, and not to ordinary worldly-mindedness, 
appears from the expression, 44 Ye cannot serve God 
and mammonand, again, from that most impor¬ 
tant declaration, 44 If therefore the light that is in thee 
be darkness,” etc. The history of the Middle Ages, 
of monasticism, and of the hierarchy, has amply 
proved that false spirituality is closely connected with 
worldly-mindedness, long prayers with covetousness 
and ambition, almsgiving with avarice, and fasting 
with feasting. Indeed, this love of the world, while 
apparently fleeing from it, is the characteristic feature 
of monasticism. 

Ver. 19. Qrieavpots, treasures. —Treasures 
of any kind, but more closely defined by the addition 
of the term upon earth, and by the possibility of 
their being corrupted by moth and rust, or carried 
away by thieves. The moth attaches itself princi¬ 
pally to garments which are not ifted, especially to 
precious robes of office. — Consumption, 0puo is 
(the Vulgate and our authorized version render it 
rust, James v. 2, 3; Kuinoel and Baumgarten-Cru 
sius refer it to a species of worms; Casau bonus and 
others speak of a %v 5ih Svotr, hence /3 pwonovoa ); 

a general expression, but points primarily to provi¬ 
sions, to accumulations of food and com; while the 
breaking through of thieves refers to the possession 
of gold and silver. The meaning seems to be, that 
everything which is passing away has its own princi¬ 
ple of destruction, suited to its special nature, whe¬ 
ther vegetable, animal, or moral In general, it ex¬ 
hibits the vanity of all earthly possessions, and the 
unsatisfactory character of the enjoyments which they 
yield. Irrespective of their use, these possessions 
are dead, exposed to the moth, to consumption, and 
to thieves,—to the organs of physical and moral an¬ 
nihilation. It scarcely requires to be added, that the 
place of these treasures, the kind of treasures, and 
the manner in which they are collected, are in this 
instance equally of the earth, earthy. 

Ver. 20. Treasures in heaven. —Our attention 
is first directed to the place where genuine treasures 
are to be found, viz., heaven, where God reveals Him¬ 
self, and where all is eternal The kind of treasures 
is in accordance with their place, or with heaven. 
Similarly, these treasures must be gathered in a hea¬ 
venly manner —by kindness, by spiritual fellowship 
with God, by self-denial; in short, by a surrender to 
our Father who is in heaven. It is therefore quite erro¬ 
neous (with Chrysostom and others) to apply it to 
almsgiving, in the expectation of a heavenly reward. 
On the other hand, it may be necessary to remind 
i those who, like Meyer, seem to regard the kingdom 
of heaven as something external and future, that this 
heavenly life begins upon earth by faith.—The hea¬ 
venly possessions are characterized according to their 
negative advantages, where no moth doth corrupt, 
etc.; comp. 1 Pet. i. 4.—These words are also di¬ 
rected against the carnal anticipations of the Jews, 
especially of the Pharisees and scribes. 

Ver. 21. For where your treasure is. —Our 
treasure, or dearest possession, forms the ideal on 
which our affections are set, and in accordance with 
which our feelings and desires assume shape. Hence, 
if our treasure is on earth, our heart will also be 
there, our inclinations and desires will be earthly; 
and, since this is contrary to our heavenly destiny, 
the consequence must be eternal sorrow and shame. 
But if the heart has its treasure in heaven, its affec¬ 


tions will also be directed thither, and it will be tramp 
formed in accordance therewith. 

Ver. 22. The light of the body. —Connection. 
Nol: in order to fulfil this duty, you must 44 preserve 
your inner light or reason (Chrysostom: 6 rovs) un¬ 
dimmed ; ” but: ye must preserve your mental eye 
undivided in its gaze. The Lord evidently alludes 
here to the Pharisees, whose attention and affections 
were divided between what was temporal and what 
was spiritual. Their state of mind is illustrated by 
the eye. The eye is the light of the body (lit from 
the light of the sun). Everything now depends on 
a right condition of the eye. It must be a v A o v *, 
i.'e., simple , in opposition to the novTjpSs, or bad, 
spoiled eye. If the contrast between a healthy and a 
diseased eye were intended (in the sense of any ail¬ 
ment affecting it), it would have been otherwise ex¬ 
pressed. We conclude, therefore, that it refers to the 
contrast between proper sight and deceptive or 
double sight. 44 The word is never used to indicate 
hcalthii . Hence we might agree with Eisner and 
Olshauaen in explaining it as an eye which does not see 
double — double sight being a disease; and, with 
Quesnel, apply it is meaning, that it knows only one 
object of love—even God. But if we inquire what 
Hebrew word corresponded to the Greek term, we 
find that Aquila and the Sept, translate avAoOs for 
the Hebrew CPI , icp = &\6kAi)pos, which latter, like 
integer , is related to avAovs. Thus Theophylact ex¬ 
plains airAoOs and wovrjp6s by vyiys and vo<r»&»|s.” 
Tholuck. — But we object to any translation of definite 
and distinct into more general terms, in order thus to 
give them a meaning which is not warranted by the 
context. The desire of serving at the same time 
God and mammon may be characterised as a moral 
double sight, as an evil eye, which is rightly desig¬ 
nated by vovr\p6i, in direct contrast to airAovs. But 
the eye is airAoOs, when it wholly, consciously, and 
calmly agrees with the state of the mind and neart, 
—when it is not wandering, and therefore not 
double-sighted nor untrue, and hence worse than 
blind. On the other hand, the eye is evil if it lose 
its power of perceiving, or begins to wander and 
miss the object set before it. Then the whole body, 
will be full of darkness, or enveloped in night But 
the darkening of the mind has more sad consequences 
than that of the body. If therefore —a conclusio a 
minori ad majiis—the light that is in thee (the inward 
light) be darkness, etc. 

Ver. 28. The question as to the meaning of the 
Ught that is in thee, is of importance. Chry¬ 
sostom : 6 yovr. Calvin: Lumen vocat Christus ra- 
tionem , quantulacunque hominibus reliqua manet post 
lapsum A dee. Beza, Chemnitz, Gerhard, Calov: 
44 The eye which is enlightened by the word and 
Spirit of God.”—Tholuck: That which is left of the 
Divine image in man, after John viii. 47; xviil 87; 
or, as Gerhard has it, lumen natures, the light of na¬ 
ture.—Meyer: Reason, especially practical reason.— 
The capacity of the inner eye of reason to become 
the organ of knowledge is evidently here alluded to, 
although the expression has a more special meaning. 
It is not the inner eye itself, the voCs, but the light uf 
the inner eye, or the Old Testament revelation so 
well known by the Pharisees and scribes, which bad, 
by their carnal views, been perverted into error.— 
If the bodily eye is blind, the danger is less, because 
precaution will be used. The real peril lies in the 
eye seeing falsely or double, because in that case the 
light of the sun will only serve to blind, which is 
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worse than utter darkness. The same holds true of 
the inner eye when it converts the light of revela¬ 
tion into a blinding and misleading light This was 
the case with the Pharisees and scribes, r They 
would have had God and a carnal Messiah,—they 
would serve the Lord and mammon. 

As the organ of light, the eye of the body is, so 
to speak, our light; occupying, so far as we are con¬ 
cerned, the place of the sun, and in that respect re¬ 
presenting the whole body, as if the whole body were 
an eye. This makes it also the organ and symbol of 
the inner eye, or of reason, by which the light of the 
spiritual sun is communicated to the inner life, and 
which, if healthy, converts the whole inner life into 
a capacity of spiritual perception. But just as when 
the external eye is not simple or double in its sight, 
the outward light only serves to dazzle, so also in 
reference to the inner eye and the light of revelation. 
How great is that darkness ! The history of 
Pharisaical Judaism has amply corroborated the truth 
of this statement 

The inward eye is intended to be the eye of the 
heart Eph. L 18. The state of the heart and the 
state of the eye influence each other. If the heart is 
set on heavenly treasures, the eye must be directed 
toward the light Comp, the biblical psychology of 
Beck, and Dditzsch. 

Yer. 24. No man can servo two masters.— 

Double sight of the spiritual eye is both the cause 
and the consequence of duplicity in reference to 
the desires of the heart (James i. 8, av^p btyvxos). 
But the Pharisees, in their false spirituality, reduced 
it to a system, and deemed themselves capable of 
combining the service of Heaven with their earthly 
inclinations. The Lord dispels in the text this delu¬ 
sion. It is plain that no man can at the same time 
truly serve two masters. One of the two services 
must necessarily be merely outward, or, what is 
worse, one of the masters must be hated or despised, 
—because true service presupposes love and attach¬ 
ment. But why two examples t Meyer: 44 He will 
either hate the one and love the other, or else hold 
to the one and despise the other.” This commenta¬ 
tor correctly reminds us that, as in other places, so 
here, pnaeiv and ayardv must have their full mean¬ 
ing, and not be interpreted by posthabere and pree- 
ferre , as de Wette and others propose. But then 
there must have been some special .object for giving 
two instances. Perhaps the difference between them 
may lie in this, that the real master cannot be de¬ 
spised, but may be hated, since he must be respect¬ 
ed, and it is impossible to get away from him. But 
if the real master is loved, the servant will hold to 
him and despise the usurper, who has no real claim, 
and from whose power it is possible and easy to with¬ 
draw. The application of this to spiritual life is 
plain. Man can have only one master, or only one 
highest good and principle of life. But if he choose 
the world as his highest good, and, along with'the 
worship of the true God, attempt the service of an 
idol, he must decide for himself. First, however, let 
him clearly understand that he cannot at the same 
time serve two masters, and that, in attempting this 
double service, he can only be a traitor and a hypo¬ 
crite. 

And Mammon. —Probably mammon was origi¬ 
nally not the name of a mythological deity, but was 
gradually imported into mythology from common life, 
m a manner similar to that in which the term is still 
employed. Bretschneider: 4t M afi m y a *, Hebr. 


fortane eignificat id, cui confiditur , ut Sept. fiStoSJ , 
lea. xxxiii. 6, drjcavpovs, Ps. xxxvii. 8, tA ovtov, 
reddiderunt , vel est, ut multi putant, nomen Idoli Sy- 
rorum et Panorum, i. q. Pluto* Orcecorum Au¬ 
gustine remarks on this passage: 44 Congruit et pu 
nicum nomen, nam lucrum punice Mammon dicitur .” 
“ Money, in opposition to God, is personified and re¬ 
garded as an idol, somewhat like Plutus, although it 
cannot be shown that such an idol was worshipped.” 
—Olshausen. 

Luther: To have money and property is not sin¬ 
ful, provided it become not thy master, but remain 
thy servant and thou its master.* 

Yer. 25. Take nothooght-f—Connection. Anx¬ 
iety, which is distrust of God, is the source of ava¬ 
rice. Accordingly, the following Rina follow each 
other in regular genealogy : 1. Anxious care, distrust 
of God, corpmencement of apostasy; 2. avarice, and 
service of mammon, along with spurious and merely 
external service of God; 8. hypocrisy, and further 
development of external service into religious parade 
before men.—Again, anxious care itself springs from 
evil inclination and vanity, from worldliness ( What 
shall toe eat, etc. ?),—which marks the beginning* of 
apostasy from God. The word fxepipyqy, to take 
thought, denotes not merely 44 anxious care ” (de 
Wette), which would be a tautology, but inordinate 
or solicitous concern or grief beyond our immediate 
wants, calling, or daily occupation; hence it is in re¬ 
ality to weaken one’s hands in prospect of the work 
before us, or the direct opposite of carefulness. From 
its nature, care extends sis rijv a&piov, ver. 84. —By 
its solicitude the heart becomes divided, which is 
hinted in the word ptpiixyqy (Tholuck^.— T y ypv xfj, 
in reference to the soul as the principle of physical 
life.—Is not the life more ?—He who has given the 
greater will also give the less.—Solicitude is entirely 
at fault; Christ teaches us to reasbn,—God gave me 
life, which is the greater; therefore also, etc. 

Yer. 26. The fowls of the air [literally: the 
■ky or heaven]. —Cpy , which fly along 
the heavens,—t. c., appear separated from earth and 
its provisions, and yet fly so cheerily; like the lily, 

* [The same idea is expressed by St Jerome in loc.: 
44 Non dixit (Domlnua), qnl habet divitiaa, sed qal serxit dlvi- 
tits; qoi dlvi tiara m servus est custodit ut servos; qui ser¬ 
vitude excussit jugum, distribuit eas ut dominus."— P. 8.] 

f [M^ tit p i fjLvaT a: Take not thought, be not con¬ 
cerned about, care not for, be not solicitous, be not dis¬ 
tracted (from ufpifa). English interpreters generally take 
the word thought of the Com. E. Vers, in the old English 
sense for solicitude, anxious care (Bacon and Shaksncare; 
e. g., “Queen Catharine Parr died <j f thought ”). Hence 
Campbell and others translate: "Be not anxious laying 
the stress wholly on the excess of care or solicitude. Joe. 
Addis. Alexander, ad Matt. vl. 25: •‘The idea of excess is 
here essential, so that ordinary thought or care is not ex¬ 
cluded.’ 4 Alford: “The E. V., 4 Take no thought,' does 
not express the sense, but gives rather an exaggeration of 
the command, and thus makes it unreal and nugatory. In 
Lake xii. 29 we have nh fi*T€wpt(*<rQ*. n But the prohi¬ 
bition has reference rather to the future (comp. ver. 84: 
“Take no thought/or the morrow ”), and to all that exceeds 
our actual wants, as expressed In the petition: “Give us 
this day our daily bread.” Meter says: “Care Is here 
generally understood emphatically of anxious care (which 
the word does not mean even in Sir. xxxiv. lx but this is an 
arbitrary assumption. Jesus prohibits to his disciples all 
concern about eating, drinking, etc. (das Besorgtsein ftber- 
haupt\" Yet some limitation is obviously suggested by 
ver. 84, as already remarked, and required by the nature of 
the case as well as the consistency of Scripture teaching, 
which plainly enjoins forethought and proper care in tem¬ 
poral things, and condemns only that care which springs 
from unbelieving doubt and distrust in Providence: comp. 

1 Tim. v. 8: 8 These, iii. 10; John xii. 6; xiil. 29.—P. ftJ 
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which in its splendid apparel stands in the 
midst of a desolate and dusty plain. 

Ver. 27. Age [Com. Version: Stature], ^ A i * l a. 
—There are two interpretations of this term: First, 
stature of the body; Vulgate, Chrysostom, Luther [our 
authorized version, also Fritzsche, Conant], Secondly, 
duration of life, age ; Hammond, Wolf, Olshausen, 
Ewald, Meyer [de Wette, Tholuck, Stier, Alford, J. A. 
Alexander, Dav. Brown]. Both translations are war¬ 
ranted by the use of the language, but the context is 
decidedly in favor of “ duration of life.” For, 1. our 
Lord refers to the preservation or the prolonging of 
life; 2. the adding of a cubit to the stature were not 
something very inconsiderable, as is implied in the 
text*—A oubit (2 spans), a figurative expression, 
denoting that the duration of life has its fixed mea¬ 
sure. Similarly also the provision for our life is 
fixed. 

Ver. 28. Consider the lilies, * ar a n&Otr t 
r & Kpiva .—Very significant, as much as : learn to 
understand, study the symbolical language of the 
lilies. 

Ver. 29. In all his glory, which may either 
mean his royal pomp, or the pomp of his royal army. 
The word wepie jBaAero, which follows, is in favor of 
the first of these explanations. Solomon was to the 
Jewish mind the highest representative of human 
glory (2 Chron. ix. 15). 

Ver. 30. The grass of the field, or every kind 
of herb,—among them the lilies, which adorn and are 
cut down with them. Dried grass and the stalks of 
flowers were used for heating ovens. “ A number of 
beautiful flowers grow wild on the fields and meadows 
of the Promised Land,—among them the splendid pur¬ 
ple or bright yellow lily, of which the stem is three 
feet high, and of a dark red color, the flower forming 
a crown which is surmounted by a tuft of leaves. 
Song iv. 6 ; vi. 2 ; 1 Kings vii. 19. In Palestine, the 
grass withers in the course of two days under a 
strong east wind; when it is only fit for hay or fuel.” 
Gerlach. (Comp. Heubner, p. 90, on extravagance 
in dress and avarice.) 

Ver. 32. After all these things do the Gen¬ 
tiles seek. —Such is the essential feature of heathen¬ 
ism ; and this worldliness led to their apostasy, poly¬ 
theism, and idolatry. It deserves notice, that Christ 
here refers for the third time to the Gentiles, since 
the Pharisees made it their special boast that they 
were free from all heathen contamination. But the 
very extreme of their traditionalism led them into 
heathen views and practices. 

Ver. 83. Seek ye first. —Meyer: w UpSnov, first, 
before ye seek anything else; your first seeking. 
There is no room then for any other seeking, as their 
eating, drinking, etc., %po <rr eBi\ a er ai. Not 
seeing this inference, a few authorities have omitted 
the word -wp&vov, as in Luke xii. 31. De Wette is 
mistaken in supposing that vpSrrov at least ‘ indirectly 1 
implies the lawfulness of subordinate^ seeking other 

* [Tho only objection to the version ape. Is that cubit is 
a measure of space, and not of time. But this objection is 
easily removed if we remember the frequent representation 
of human life as a journey, and the familiar phrase: length 
of life. “ LebensWntfre.” Comp. Ps. xxxtw 5; 2 Tim. iv. 7, 
etc. Meter: “ Die von Gott geordnete Lebensdauer vsird 
im BfJde eines bestimmten Ldngennuiasses gedacht." The 
primary meaning of r)Ai»cfa is ags and corresponds better 
with tho parallel passage. Luke xii. 26: 44 If ye then be not 
able to do that which is least, why take ye thought for tho 
rest?' 1 For to add a cubit, i. e. % eighteen inches or a foot 
and a half to man's stature would be doing something very 
great—P. 8.] 


things. All other seeking, whether the vpunov be 
retained or not, is excluded by ver. 32 (xdrra y. rath 
ra ra tBtnj 4 wi(tjt.) and by *al— wpotrrtfl^treTtu.”— But 
in this case the word rp&rov must mean not merely 
first in order of time, but refers to the principle which 
actuates us in seeking, on which our earnestness in 
our temporal calling, and the blessing upon that call¬ 
ing, depend. This principle of ever setting before us, 
even in temporal matters, the grand spiritual object, 
leads onward and upward, until that which is second¬ 
ary and subordinate is wholly swallowed up in that 
which is spiritual.—The difference between the sim¬ 
ple fourt and its compound ^nfrrovcnv deserves 
mention. The former refers to a seeking which in 
itself is healthy; the other, to that which is unhealthy 
and excessive. 

The kingdom of God, and His righteous¬ 
ness. —The kingdom of heaven is here called that- 
of God, because the former verses refer to God as 
the highest good. To seek the kingdom of God, is 
to seek those blessings which are expressed in the 
Lord’8 Prayer, and of which the corresponding right¬ 
eousness is delineated in the Sermon on the Mount 

Ver. 34. The morrow, ij afyiov , is personified. 
Every day brings its own evil — kclkI a, rahanrotpla, 
kclkAttii —from an evil world, but also its own lielp 
and deliverance from our heavenly Father.* 

DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. The real nature of false spirituality appears in 
the dualism to which it leads, in the attempt violent¬ 
ly to sever between God and the world; and in the 
false worldliness which it cherishes, in order to make 
up for this deficiency. Hence, fanum and profa- 
num —holiday and work-day; priest and layman; clois¬ 
ter and the world; spiritual and temporal care; spirit¬ 
ual and temporal power (the two swords, as they are 
calledj; spiritual and temporal gain; spiritual and 
temporal possessions; spiritual and temporal enjoy¬ 
ment (Carnival and Lent). Or rather, more correct¬ 
ly, it is not spiritual and temporal, but temporal and 
spiritual. 

True Christianity, on the other hand, combines 
spiritual with temporal life, by viewing the world it¬ 
self as the symbol of God, and* by sanctifying every¬ 
thing in it for the service of the Holy One. 

2. Moths, consumption, and thieves corrupt the 
possessions and the enjoyments of the world, if we 
regard the world as our lasting habitation. See in 
this respect the whole Book of Ecclesiastes, or the 
Preaching of Solomon. 

3. Science, natural philosophy, and even the high¬ 
est poetry, have only recognized at a comparatively 
late period the sun-like nature of the eye, while here 
it is painted as with a sunbeam. To each of us, the 
eye is his sun, provided it be calm and single. Thus 

# £Dr. Day. Brows, in loc . : u Sufficient unto the day is 
the evil thereof. An admirable practical maxim, and batter 
rendered in our version than iu almost any other, not ex¬ 
cepting the preceding English ones. Every day brings its 
own cures; and to anticipate is only to double them.” Dr. 
Wordsworth, in loc.: *• Th s adage is found in tho Talmud 
Berachot, fol. 9, 2. Vorst, De Adag. iV. 71, p. SOU. H**re It 
may be observed, that our Lord adopts and spiritualizes sev¬ 
eral proverbial sayings in succession, which were known to 
the Jews. In tho same manner as in the Lord's Prayer He 
adopted and spiritualized petitions from the Jewish Liturgy. 
He thus exemplified His own precept concerning new wine 
and new bottles (Matt ix. 16,17X and on bringing out of the 
storehouse things new and old (xiii. 52). In all those cases 
He animates the old letter with the new Spirit of His own.' 
—P. B.J 
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our vision depends on two conditions,—the ontward 
sun in the heavens, and the inward sun of the mind. 
And thus the outward eye is at the same time a sym¬ 
bol and a medium of the inward eye, or of intelli¬ 
gence, the yovs. Our intelligence serves as the organ 
of the sun of revelation, and becomes light, if it re¬ 
ject not merely our own finite understanding, but 
our higher reason, and transmit divine revelation to 
the inmost soul. Otherwise the light itself becomes 
darkness. And such night is the most dense,—more 
so than ordinary night, which is only black, implying 
the absence of light, or ignorance. Less guilt at¬ 
taches itself to this than to the grey of mist—the in¬ 
terruption of light by folly or prejudice. But worst 
of all is that splendor of false light, when the light 
of revelation is perverted by the worldly mind into 
error, and truth itself converted into a lie. 

. 4. Christ unmasks the worldliness which hides 

under the garb of false spirituality, and traces it to 
its ultimate source: hypocrisy, avarice, solicitude, 
and worldly lust. He next invokes, against this spirit 
of solicitude in its spiritual garb, the testimony of the 
Spirit of God in nature, which the Pharisees, in their 
ultra-piety, had overlooked. Throughout, nature 
discloses its symbols to the Lord; and they all serve 
as symbols for the faithfulness of God and the trust¬ 
fulness of man. 

5. Christ Himself first sought the kingdom of 
God and His righteousness, in the fullest and most 
perfect sense; and everything else has been added to 
Him, Isa. liii. So shall it also be with His people 
(Rom. viii.). 

HOMIL&TIOAL AND PRACTICAL. 

How false spirituality always has its root in 
worldliness: 1. Its source is secretly cherished world¬ 
liness ; 2. it is essentially a manifestation of the car¬ 
nal mind, and hence worldliness (Col ii. 18); 8. it 
seeks in vain to conceal. the worldliness which it 
everywhere betrays. Or, L Proof from the nature 
of the thing; 2. from history; 8. from experience of 
the twofold temptations with which every Christian 
is familiar.—Temporal possessions: l.What they 
are in themselves; 2. what they become by faith ; 3. 
what they become to the carnal mind.—“ Treasures 
upon earth.” A contradiction, whep viewed in con¬ 
nection with our never-dying souls: 1. As being out¬ 
ward treasures; 2. as being transient; 3. as liable to 
loss.—Treasures upon earth,—so unsubstantial, and 
yet so dangerous; 1. Because they are spoiled by 
moths, consumption, and thieves; 2. because they 
bring moths, consumption, and thieves into the heart. 
—The worm of death in its threefold ravages: 1. In 
inanimate nature; 2. in physical life; 3. in human 
•society, or in the moral world.—A thief, or a deceiv¬ 
er, the moth and consumption of the moral order of 
things.— The treasures in heaven. —The treasures in 
heaven, in their unchangeable character: 1. They 
cannot be corrupted from within; 2. they cannot be 
consumed from without; 8. they cannot be taken 
away from beneath.—The treasures of earth and the 
treasures of heaven.—Gathering in appearance and 
gathering in reality.—False gathering is a casting 
away, under the appearance of gain.—-Real gathering 
is gain, under the appearance of loss.—True and 
false gain.—Wondrous character of the possessions 
of heaven: 1. They are hidden, yet manifest; 2. in¬ 
finitely far, yet infinitely near; 3. one treasure, yet 
innumerable treasures.—-Onlyin connection with hea¬ 
ven can we again acquire earth os God’s earth.— 


“ Where your treasure is, there mil your heart be 
also.” 1. The truth of this saying (the heart ever 
lives in its highest good). 2. Inferences from this 
saying: (a) As the treasure is, such shall the heart 
become; tne heart will become heavenly or earthly, 
according as its treasure is; (6) strictly speaking, our 
heart cannot become earthly,—it rather becomes 
devilish, a pr.ey to the passions of hell; (c) our heart 
is of heavenly origin, and cannot find rest or satisfac¬ 
tion in earthly possessions.—“ The eye is the light of 
the body: ” 1. The truth; 2. the symbol.—The body 
in its relation to the mind: 1. It is an instrument of 
the mind, by which mad is to serve and glorify God; 

2. a symbol of the mind, by which God admonishes 
man.—The eye and the light, in their physical and 
spiritual import: 1. The eye is also of the light, and 
shares the nature of light; 2. the eye itself becomes 
“jht by receiving light; 8. the eye gives light to the 
whole body.—The eye and the sun: 1. The eye is 
sun-like; 2. the sun is the eye of heaven; 8. the 
eye and the sun combined give light to the body.— 
A single eye and an evil eye, in their respective bear¬ 
ing on the inner life: 1. The eye, if single, has an 
undivided, and hence true vision; it beholds what is 
right, because it rightly beholds. 2. The eye that is 
evil is an ignis fatuus: its vision is divided, and 
hence false; it beholds what is false, because it false¬ 
ly beholds.—The difference between a diseased eye 
and an evil eye, or him who is really blind and him 
who is blinded.—Not the blind, but the blinded, fall: 
for, 1. in their carelessness, they do not see; 2. in 
their excitement, they do not behold the principal ob¬ 
ject ; 8. in their confusion, they see everything in a 
dim and disordered manner.—The inward eye and its 
object: 1. Its nature: to perceive that which is eter¬ 
nal 2. Its light: the revelation of God in its widest 
sense. 8. Its giving of light: truthful application of 
the light which it has received.—An evil eye in our 
hearts, or perverted reason, may turn even the light 
of revelation into darkness.—The most dense dark¬ 
ness is that which the hypocrite makes to himself 
from the light of revelation.—The threefold night: 

1. The blackness of night: want of light, ignorance. 

2. The grey of mist: obstruction of light, prejudice. 
8. The blinding light,* or abuse and perversion of 
light, superstition and hypocrisy.—An evil heart 
changing the inward light into darkness: 1. By its 
spiritual pride; 2. by its carnal security; 3. by its 
treating the flesh as if it were spirit, and perverting 
the spirit into flesh.—“ How great is that darkness /” 

1. When the inner eye is not only blind, but blind¬ 
ed ; 2. when the inner light is not only obscured, 
but misleads; 8. when the day of salvation is chang¬ 
ed into the night of destruction.—“ No man can 
serve two masters 1. The truth of this statement; 

2. its import and weight—Earthly possessions as 
mammon.—Mammon the greatest of all idols: 1. The 
idol of all times; 2. the idol of all nations; 3. the 
idol of all unconverted hearts; 4. the origin of all 
idolatry; 5. the first and the last among all the 
hidden idols of God’s people, both under the Old 
and the New Testament.—The service of mammon 
converts the service of God into a lie.—True service 
of God excludes the service of mammon.—It is im¬ 
possible to disown the service of our Lord and Mas¬ 
ter, by serving Him unfaithfully: we may hate, but 
we cannot cast off His authority.^—If we despise him 

* [Dr. Lanze calls the three nights: black night, gray 
night, and white night, or Lichtmangel, Lichthemmung 
LichUenetsung.—?. 8.] 
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claims mastery over us, we shall soon 
jn his service.—Solicitude is the mother 
—Anxious care the certain consequence 
of worTdly lust.— 44 Take no [serious or anxious] 
thought:” 1. Neither for your life (your mainte¬ 
nance); 2. nor for your body (your attire); 3. nor 
for what may befall you (for to-morrow).—Spiritual 
reasoning calculated to extinguish our solicitude. 1. 
God has already given us the greatest and best gift: 
(a) The life of the body is more than its nourish¬ 
ment ; (6) the life of the mind is more noble than 
that of its instrument, the body; (c) the life of life, 
or the divine life, is the highest gain. 2. God will 
also giv' us all other things in addition: nourish¬ 
ment for the body; preservation of the body, and spir¬ 
itual sustenance for the life which is from Him.—The 
birds of the air and the lilies of the field, preach¬ 
ers of trustfulness.—The difference between solici¬ 
tude and lawful providence.—What solicitude cannot 
achieve and what it can achieve : 1. What it can¬ 

not achieve: (a) It cannot pray; (b) it cannot work ; 
(c) it cannot create anything; (d) it cannot alter 
anything. 2. What it can achieve: (a) Conceal 
heaven from our view; (6) spoil earth ; (<•) open hell. 
—Solicitude the main principle of heathenism. It 
springs, 1. from the ignorance of the heathen, who 
know not the living God; 2. from their deifying the 
things of the world.— 44 Your heavenly Father knoic- 
cth that ye have need of all these things.” —God will 
not only nourish, but also adorn us.—How strange, 
if the little bird were to attempt sewing, or the lily 
spinning ?—What solicitude loses, and what it gains: 

I. It loses, (a) the present moment; (6) to-day; (c) 
all eternity. 2. It gains, (a) foolish projects; (6) 
anxious dreams; (c) a terrible awakening.—Christian¬ 
ity the source of highest order : 1. It restores proper 
order in our affections and desires; 2. it sets objects 
before us in their proper order; 3. it sets our daily 
work in order; 4. it sets time and eternity in their 
proper order.—Solicitude, as indicating a divided 
heart, is closely connected with the eye that is evil, 
and with the attempt to serve two masters.—Care¬ 
fulness and freedom from care.—Solicitude and ever¬ 
lasting negligence.—Solicitude a sinful distrust: 1. 
Of God; 2. of our neighbor; 3. of ourselves.—We 
need not be concerned for what is least, since we 
may obtain what is highest.— 44 Seek ye first the king¬ 
dom of God.” How do we learn it? 1. From the 
succession of things (Lord’s day first, then work-day; 
prayer first, then work) ;* 2. mainly from our wants ; 
3.' in a unique manner, when we surrender ourselves 
to God.—Our earthly calling is included in our hea¬ 
venly calling.—He who prays well, will also work 
well.—All the wants of the children of God are sup¬ 
plied.—Nourishment and raiment are supplied with¬ 
out money in the kingdom of God.—Do not allow 
thoughts of the morrow to interfere with the duties 
of to-day: 1. Let them not distract you; 2. not tempt 
you; 3. not terrify you.—Wait each day upon God 
for to-day.—Let to-day’s duty engross to-day’s atten¬ 
tion.—Preparation for to-morrow forms part of the 
duty of to-day.—Every day brings its burden from 
beneath, but also its help from above. 

Starke: —Parallel passages: ch. xix. 21; Heb. xi. 
26 ; xiii. 5 ; 1 Tim. vi. 9-17 ; James v. 3; Ps. lxii. 

II. —We ought not to gather treasures from distrust 
of God’s providence, nor from a desire to become 
rich; but to save, in the fear of God, to gather the 

• [Remember the familiar adage: “ Ora et labora 
* Bet* und arbeiUS —1\ S.J 


crumbs, to make provision for our children, 2 Cor. 
xii. 14, is not displeasing to God.— Hedinger: What 
does it profit a man though he gain the whole world, 
and lose his own soul? xvi. 26; PhiL iii. 7, 8, 19, 
20; Col. iii. 1, 2.—Not to have treasures, but yet to 
desire them is also sinful, 1 Tim. vi. 9; Ps. xlix. 17. 
—This warning applies also to the poor; for a beggar 
may set his heart as much upon one crown-piece as a 
rich man upon thousands, Luke xii. 19; Sir. xi. 17- 
19; Tob. iv. 7-9.—The heart, which is created only 
for God and for eternity, is dishonored and degraded 
if we set it on things which perish, and, so to speak, 
convert it into a moth, James v. 1, 2.— Quesnel: Ava¬ 
rice, 1 Tim. vi. 9.—God has given man earthly pos¬ 
sessions for use, 1 Cor. vii. 31: he who is unwilling 
to employ them for that object, will frequently ex¬ 
perience that they may either be taken from him, or 
disappear in his hands, Ps. xxxix. 7.—If we forsake 
our earthly possessions for the sake of Christ, we lay 
up for ourselves treasures in heaven, ch. xix. 29. 
The best of all riches is the kingdom of God in the 
soul, Luke xvii. 21.—If we frequently contemplate 
the reality, the continuance, and the excellency of 
heavenly treasures, our minds will not be engrossed 
w ith transient and contemptible things, Col. iii. 1,2; 
Ps. lxxiii. 25.—The heavenly treasures, which are 
entrusted to God’s keeping, are best kept, Luke xii. 
21; Gal. vi. 9.—Passing possessions become ever¬ 
lasting, if they are employed for the glory of God, 
and in almsgiving. In this kind of exchange we 
cannot be losers, Prov. xi. 1 ; Ps. lxi. 2.— For where 
your treasure is, Phil. iii. 20; Col. iii. 1, 2.—What 
we love and esteem is ahvays in our mind.—He whose 
every desire is in heaven, seeks nothiftg upon earth.— 
Afajus:—Totum mundum debet contemnere , qui si hi 
thesaurizat in coelo ; Augustine, Ps. lxxiii. 25. Every¬ 
thing depends upon the heart, Isa. xxvi. 8, 9; Matt, 
xii. 35; Ps. vii. 10.—Be careful that your heart be 
single, sincere, and honest, or else all is lost.—Say 
not, in your carnal confidence, I have a good heart, 
Jer. xvii. 9; rather pray, Search me, 0 God, and try 
my heart, Ps. cxxxix. 23, 24.—Remain Thou, 0 God, 
in my heart, and let my heart remain in Thee; since 
it is created only for Thee, and Thou alone deservest 
it, cxxxii. 13, 14.— The light of the body is the eye. 
There is nothing more single than the eye of faith; 
follow that light,iind you are safe.—The eyes are the 
road into the heart.— Hedinger , 1 Cor. xiii. 1.—The 
way of the righteous is a w ay of light, but that of 
sinners is only darkness. Cramer , Prov. xiv. 8.— 
The service of mammon , Hab. ii. 9.—Much here de¬ 
pends on the little word serve .—Whoso seeks heaven 
in the world, acts contrary even to nature and sound 
reason, 1 Kings xviii. 21; 2 Cor. vi. 14, 15.—The 
sendee of mammon an abominable bondage. Afajus. 
—A covetous person renounces God, for covetous¬ 
ness is idolatry, Eph. v. 5; Col. iii. 5.—Not cared, 
well cared for, 1 Pet. v. 7.—All nature and every 
creature is like a ladder by wdiich we may ascend to 
our heavenly Father.—The birds of the air are only 
the creatures of God, yet they arc nourished. How 
much more shall we be provided for, who are not 
only His creatures, but called to be His children! 
Isa. lxiii. 16 ; Ps. ciii. 13.—If we would only consider 
our high origin, we should trust more to infinite 
goodness and wisdom, Isa. xliv. 2; Sir. xi. 23.—Just 
as solicitude is the punishment of unbelief, so much 
complaining is the fruit of unbelief.—Christians must 
differ from the heathen not only in respect of their 
faith, but also of their use of earthly things.—All the 
requirements of this life are added along with the one 
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mat possession of the kingdom of heaven.—Anxiety 
for the kingdom of God makes rich, since it bestows 
God Himself and all His blessings, Ps. lxxxiv. 12, 
IttHL 25.—The future belongs to God alone. 

Gossner :-^-Ver. 21. What man loves attracts his 
heart like the magnet the iron. If your treasure is 
in the earth, your heart is in the earth also; if your 
treasure is in God and in heaven, your heart is in God 
and in heaven. Brauns : —Every man has a master. 
Being freed from the service of sin, we become serv¬ 
ants of righteousness. 

Litco: —Only one direction of the heart is right; 
to seek earthly things betrays inward defilement— 
To serve, means to dedicate all that we are and have 
to another; in this sense we ought to serve God 
alone.—Prayer and labor.—Solicitude is foolish, be¬ 
ing useless. 

Gar lack: —Our minds and hearts must be fully 
directed toward God, so that everything else may 
be subordinate.—“ Lord, Thou hast created us in 
Thine image, and our heart is without rest till it 
finds rest in Thee.” (Augustine.)—In this and the 
following passage, care means anxious and distract¬ 
ing solicitude; not that carefulness which our calling 
demands (Phil iv. 6; 1 Pet. v. 7; Heb. xiii. 5).—Ps. 
civ. 27; cxiv. 15. The drcumstanoe, that many 
birds and other animals die of cold and hunger,, does 
not affect the argument, since this is not the conse¬ 
quence of their want of solicitude. 

Heubner: —If the heart and inclinations are at 
fault, the whole life shall be at fault.—But if the will 
is directed toward that which is good, everything 
will bear reference to that one grand object: there 
will be harmony and light within and without; man 


will understand his wants, and where they may be 
satisfied.—God demands our whole heart.—The ser¬ 
vice of the world is slavery and idolatry, that of 
Christ, liberty.—The tendency of materialism to¬ 
ward heathenism.—Difference between the absence 
of solicitude in a Christian and in a worldly man: 1. 
In the former, it springs from earnestness for the 
great concern; 2. in the latter, from thoughtlessness. 
—What is the right state so far as care is concerned: 
1. Not to place what is heavenly on the same level 
with what is earthly (ver. 24); 2. not to assign the 
first place to what is earthly (vers. 25-82); but, 8. 
to assign the first place to what is heavenly (vers. 
88,84).—W retched folly of earthly cares.—The great 
care of the Christian.—The decisive question: The 
world or Christ?—How Jesus leads to true freedom 
from care.* 

Sermons on the pericope, vers. 24-84, by Schleu 
ermacher , Erdmann, Liebner, Reinhard, DrdseJce, 
Steinmeyer, and Claus Harms . 

# [WomDSworra: u Our Lord does not forbid provident 
forethought (oomp. 1 Tim. v. 8), as was imagined by the 
Eacbites (‘ qui voUbant semper c Cx*ebcu et nunquam la - 
borare ’), against whom St Augustine wrote bis book.: *2)a 
<mere monachorum.' But He forbids anxious, restless, and 
distrustful solicitude about earthly things, and this He does 
by seven considerations: 1. The care which God shows for 
oar life and bodies; 2. for the inferior creatures whioh exist 
for our sake; 8. because all our care is vain without God; 
4 from a consideration of the flowers and grass which God 
clothes and adorns; 5. because such solicitude Is unchristian 
and heathenish; 8. because God adds everything necessary 
to them who seek first His kingdom; 7. because sufficient 
unto the day is Hie evil tboreo# Comp. PhiL iv. 6; 1 Pat 
v. 7.”—P. 8.] 


5. Issue and characteristic manifestations of Pharisaism, as wicked harshness and abuse of what is holy . 

(Inquisitions and Indulgences.) 


• Ohapteb VII. 1-6. 

1, 2 Judge not, that ye be not judged. For with what judgment ye judge, ye shall be 

3 judged : and with what measure ye mete, it shall be measured to you again. 1 And 
why beholdest thou the mote that is in thy brother’s eye, but considerest not the beam 

4 that is in thine own eye? Or how wilt* thou say to thy brother, Let me pull out the 

5 motef out of thine eye; and, behold, a beam is in thine own eye ? Thou hypocrite, fir5t 
cast out the beam out of thine own eye; and then shalt thou see clearly to cast out the 

6 mote out of thy brothers eye. Give not that which is holy unto the dogs, neither cast 
ye your pearls before [the] 8 swine, lest they trample them under [with, Gr. iv] their 
feet, and turn again and rend you. 

1 Ver. 2.—[The E". V. read® with the tecetve ree. Itwnperpnbhatrai ; hence again. But the oldest MSS., Including 
God. B. or Vatican us (as published by Angelo Mai, and by Buttmann), and all the modern critical editors (Griesb., Scholz, 
Lachm., Tlschend., Tregellee, Alt, Wordsw.) read yerpTjbijesrcu. So also Dr. Lange who omits again in his G. version. 
The reading hvrt fttrp. was no doubt Inserted from Lake vi. 88.—P. S.] 

* Ver. 6.—(The definite article io the Gr., as before dogs.] 

that it lies in die idea that the character of the disci- 
plee is in direct opposition to prevailing views. Stier: 
Transition from a view of the inner man to what was 
around. Ewald: How the Christian ought to deal 
kindly and charitably toward those who are with- 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Connection .—De Wette and Tholuck—as for¬ 
merly Calvin and Buoer—miss the connection between 
this and the preoeding section. Olshausen suggests, 
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out Heubner: However earnestly and zealously you 
strive after perfection, be gentle and mild toward 
others. Our own explanation has been given in 
another place, and is substantially this. The spirit 
of anxious, corroding care, in opposition to cheerful 
confidence in God, marks the final stage of religious 
perversion, which manifests itself, on the one hand, 
by fanaticism and harsh condemnation of our neigh¬ 
bor, and on the other, by carnal and callous trifling 
with what is holy. For, these two extremes of fanat¬ 
icism and profanity meet, just as spurious asceticism 
is generally connected with love of the world (Leben 
JetUy ii. 2, 623). A passage analogous to that under 
consideration may serve to throw light both on the 
connection and the meaning of what otherwise would 
present some difficulty. In Matt. xxiv. 48 we read, 
“ But and if that evil servant shall say in his heart, 
My lord delayeth his coming (worldly-mindedness 
and worldly care); and shall begin to smite his fel¬ 
low-servants (fanatical judging), and to eat and drink 
with the drunken (misspending and profaning of 
what is holy), etc.” Both these passages evidently 
bear reference to the judgment to come. Accord¬ 
ingly, we have the following antithesis: Be not sur¬ 
charged with worldly cares for the morrow, but ra¬ 
ther be filled with spiritual anxiety for the day of 
judgment. Judge not, that ye be nbt judged. 

Ver. 1. Judge not.—The word Kpivtiv here un¬ 
doubtedly implies unkind, condemnatory judgment 
(Theophylact, Kuinoel, Tholuck, and others), as ap¬ 
pears from the opposite clause, lya n^ k p 16 tjt*. 
Meyer denies this withopt reason, although the simile 
about the mote and the beam, proves that the ex¬ 
pression cannot simply mean condemnation. It is 
general. Meyer is right in controverting the idea, 
Siat the word KpiO^rt refers exclusively to the judg¬ 
ment of other men (Erasmus, etc.). He applies it to 
the judgment to come; but ver. 6 proves that judg¬ 
ment on earth precedes the judgment of the last day. 
Uncharitable judgment receives its meed here as 
well as there. Comp. v. 22; vi. 14; the parable in 
xviii. 23; James ii 13. Heubner: “Judge not. This 
neither refers (unconditionally) to our private judg¬ 
ment, nor to tne official expression of our opinion 
which we may be bound in duty to give (which, how¬ 
ever, may run into the sinful extreme here condem¬ 
ned). Least of all does it apply to the sentence pro¬ 
nounced by a judge (who should always bear in mind 
that he is under the holy law of, God), but to those 
uncalled-for judgments which are neither dictated by 
duty, nor prompted by love. Kpiyuy therefore is 
here equivalent to KaraKpinir” Comp. Luke.* 

Ver. 2. For with what judgment ye judge; 
the strict measure of your judgment will be made 
the standard according to which ye shall be judged (the 


* [Dr. Dav. Brown, in his Com. on the Gospels (Glas¬ 
gow, 1S63X ad loc.: “To ‘Judge’ bore (tcply<iy) does not 
exactly mean to pronounce condemnatory judgment ( Kara - 
Kplyciv ); nor does it refer to simple Judging at all, whether 
favorable or the reverse. The context makes it clo&r that 
the thing here condemned is that disposition to look unfav¬ 
orably ou the character and actions of others, which leads 
Invariably to the pronouncing of rash, unjust, and unlovely 
judgments upon them. . . . What the Lord aims at is the 
spirit out of which they spring. Provided we eschew this 
unlovolv spirit, we are not only warranted to sit in judgment 
upon a brother's character and actions, but, in the exercise 
of a necessary discrimination, arc often constrained to do so 
Air our own guidance. It is the violation of the law of love 
involved in the exercise of a censorious disposition which 
alone is here condemned. And the argument against it— 
‘that ye be not Judged’—confirms this: ‘that your own 
character and actions be not pronounced upon with the like 
••verity;’ that la, at the great day.”—P. S.J 


4v is used instrum en tally). As professedly you con 
aider it right, you shall experience in your own case 
whether your standard be true or faise. “ God in 
His righteousness exercises the jus talionis. Truth 
and equity are, so to speak, elastic; and in the moral 
order of things, an unjust blow will recoil on him 
who has dealt it— And with what measure ye 
mete. —Mrrpov, comp. Luke vi. 88.—M erpiictrat, 
acoording to the majority of witnesses; in Luke, 
avTitiiTpTi&Ti<TCTcu. A wider application of the idea 
of our relation toward our neighbor. The simile ex 
presses the general principle, that according to our 
conduct toward our neighbors shall we receive at the 
hand of God, whether directly or through the instru 
Mentality of men. In general, the figure, however, 
applies to harsh and uncharitable judgment. 

Ver. 8. The mote, the splinter, xdp<po f, fcxtuca. 
“ Thus in a Talmudical proverb, the word , for a 

small fault (Buxtorf, Lexicon Taint, p. 2080).” Ao* 
k 6 s , trabe , rn'ip, hyperbolically for a great fault 
“ As in ch. vi., the eye of the body here represents that 
of the mind; our own sinfulness deprives us of the ca¬ 
pacity to judge the moral perversion of others.” De 
Wette and Meyer deny this reference. But although 
it is true that the person who has the beam in his 
eye is characterized as, in a certain sense, seeing 
clearly, yet his vision is morbid. It also deserves 
notice, that the text refers to faults which are outwardly 
apparent. Fanaticism is specially bent on discover¬ 
ing and condemning errors of knowledge, or heretic*. 
Viewed in this light, the mote in the eye might indi¬ 
cate a comparatively trifling dogmatical error, while 
the beam would refer to the destroying of the whole 
system and bearing of truth. 

Ver. 4. Let me pull out the mote. 
lK$d\o$ (the conjunctive of encouragement). His 
hypocrisy consists not merely in his refusing to see 
the mote in his own eye, but also in his disguising 
his want of charity for his brother under the garb oi 
compassionate zeal 

Ver. 6. Thou hypocrite. —He is a hypocrite 
not merely in the judgment of God, but also in a 
subjective sense, since he applies not unto himself 
the measure by which he judges his brother.—A i a- 
& A c ^ e i s . We must not overlook the meaning of 
the compound verb. Tben*shalt thou be able to look 
into it (properly), and really to aid thy brother. But 
so long as the beam remains in thine own eye, thou 
art ill fitted to perform the operation upon the eye 
of another. 

Ver. 6. Give not that which is holy.—Mal- 

’donatus, de Wette, Tholuck, deny that there is any 
connection between this and the preceding context. 
Kuinoel, Neander, Bengel, and Olshausen maintain 
that vers. 6-11 are not in their proper place. Stier 
suggests that Christ now proceeds to censure the op¬ 
posite extreme of excessive laxity. Erasmus and 
Meyer hold that the expression, 81 a/8 Acleads 
to the idea, that it must still be our endeavor to im¬ 
prove our neighbor, and not to give that which is 
holy to the dogs. But, as in former coses, the inter¬ 
nal connection between this and the preceding pas¬ 
sage is, evidently, that the extremes of excessive 
harshness and of moral laxity generally meet. The 
outward connection lies in the contrast between the 
brother whose benefit is apparently the object of the 
harsh judgments pronounced against him, and the 
dogs and swine, to whom that which is holy is at the 
same time prostituted. Indeed, such conduct falls 
under the injunction, fiij Kpiytrt, since the judgment 
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of sinners is hastened end increased when what is 
holy is cast before, or even forced upon them (Matt 
xhi. 10). Hence to withhold that which is holy from 
the dogs, and pearls from swine, is the" opposite of 
judging them, and only what is right and proper in 
the circumstances.— That which is holy, rb 
lyiov .—Von der Hardt, Paylus, and Tholuck refer 
it to the sacrificial meat, or to the provision of the 
priests. Meyer controverts this view without ade¬ 
quate grounds. The difference between Jin and 
tiie j8dAijr«, which follows, deserves notice. The 
word SiSbyai seems to imply—however horrible it 
may seem—that the dogs receive it The expres¬ 
sion is evidently symbolical not only of Gospel truth 
(the provision of the priests), but also of Christian 
fellowship, and the privileges of the Church, such as 
the sacraments. But if this SiSdyeu betokened a most 
iniquitous laxity, the fiaWtiy of pearls before swine 
is the result of a laxity which almost amounts to 
madness. Such, then, is the upshot of Pharisaism— 
profanation of what is holy and good beyond rational 
belief.—The pearls, an image of what is most pre¬ 
cious. According to Gesenius (in Rosenm filler’s 
Bepertorium, i. 128), the figure is applied by the 
Arabs to well-chosen words or apt sayings. De 
Wette: A figure of pure conviction, and of the no¬ 
blest disposition. But if by what is holy we under¬ 
stand the highest religious possessions, the term, 
pearls, may be applied to the highest moral posses¬ 
sions, which were specially prostituted by the Phari¬ 
sees. It has been suggested, that the figure alludes 
to the resemblance ofpearls with peaS and acorns. 
Certain it is, that the swine touch with their snouts 
everything resembling food. As this casting of pearls 
before swine—however foolish—must have had some 
show of reason, it may perhaps represent an attempt 
of satisfying their cravings. And such indeed is the 
true character of laxity; it prostitutes what is high¬ 
est and holiest, to satisfy the animal and the devilish 
propensities in man. Both dogs and swine were un¬ 
clean animals, according to the law of Moses (see 
Sept. 1 Kings xxl 19; xxii 38; 2 Sam. iii. 8; ix. 8 ; 
2 Kings viil 13; Matt xv. 26; Rev. xxii. 16, etc.); 
and, indeed, throughout antiquity generally (Horat. 

- JSpist. i. 2, 22: vixisset cams immundus vcl arnica 
Into sue). The expression refers to what is impure 
and wild in our nature; more particularly, the word 
dogs, alludes to that which is low, unclean, heretical; 
and swine, to the hostile element, and to stubborn 
resistance. Augustine regarded the dogs as oppug- 
natores , or hostile persecutors, and the swine as com 
temtores veritatis , or unholy persons who were inca¬ 
pable of being impressed by what was spiritual But 
the context does not bear out this distinction, as the 
swine are represented as ultimately the oppugnatores. 
44 St. Bernard was wont to quote this verse, in order 
to incite the Christian knights to the Crusadfes. 
Schrockh, Church Hist. xxv. 114.” Heubner. 

Lest they trample them with their feet, etc. 
—Of course the pearls could not be broken, but only 
trampled in the mire.—As this refers only to the 
swine, Theophylact, Hammond, and others, apply the 
ar pa<p 4 yr c s f> i) { »<r i v to the dogs. But it ap¬ 
plies likewise to the swine. Although nothing is said 
about the conduct of the dogs, the horrible sin of 
caving that which is holy to the dogs sufficiently con¬ 
demns itself, even without mentioning ulterior conse¬ 
quences. Besides, the dogs ultimately become swine, 
just as that which is holy is further designated as 
pearls, and the iniquity of the first action passes into 
the madnaas of the second. At last the full conse¬ 


quences appear, when the swine turn from the gift to 
the giver, and rend the profane sinners. It is need¬ 
less to inquire whether swine can literally rend; at 
all events, they may tear ofl the flesh. (Besides, the 
word iv, like the dirumpere in the Vulgate, 
may allude to the disruption and destruction of the 
communion of the disciples.) 2t pa$ 4 yr * t, turn* 
ing [the again of the £. V. is superfluous], evidently 
denotes the enmity (Chrysostom) and the fury of the 
swine, on account of the deception practised upon 
them. Such, then, are the twofold consequences: 
that which is holy, with all its treasures, is lost in in¬ 
iquity and mire; while its unfaithful and vile admin¬ 
istrators also perish in their sin. 

DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL- 

1. The passage, is evidently intended to describe 
the judgment awaiting the false spiritualism of those 
worldly-minded Pharisees and scribes. Hence the 
passage contains no reference to the proper conduct 
of the disciples, in opposition to that of the syna¬ 
gogue. They are merely warned against imitating 
those sinners ; the Lord in His mercy concealing un¬ 
der a simile the fearful judgment that awaits all who 
are guilty of such profanity. 

2. It is a historical fact, meeting us both during 
the Old Testament dispensation (at the destruction of 
Jerusalem) and in the annals of the Church, that car¬ 
nal zealots, while pronouncing harsh judgment against 
their brethren, gave that which is holy to the dogs. 
Fanaticism and indifferentisA were combined in the 
hypocrisy of the Pharisees, and we meet them but 
too frequently at later periods; as, for example, in 
the. Inquisition and the traffic in indulgences, and 
under many other, though perhaps more subtle, 
forms. 

8. We may connect with this passage the prophe¬ 
cy in Revelation, which represents the beast out of 
the sea as ultimately bearing rule over the external 
sanctuary (Rev. xiil 14). 

4. From this disclosure of the lowest depth to 
which the righteousness of the Pharisees descends, 
we may profitably look to the opposite path, by 
which the disciples of Jesus ascend into the kingdom 
of heaven. Theirs is a gradual progress through suf¬ 
fering to the glorious height of purity and of love, to 
fellowship with the prophets, and to that final reward 
which awaits them in the kingdom of God; while the 
Pharisees, with their spurious sanctimoniousness, are 
at last degraded to the level of those who are com¬ 
pared to impure beasts, and who become the instru¬ 
ments of judgment upon them. 

HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

u Judge hot, that ye be not judged.” For, 1. with 
your own judgment (according to your own judicial 
procedure) shall ye be judged; 2. with your meas¬ 
ure tof punishment) shall it be measured to you; 3. 
by your own judgment the beam will be found in 
your own eye—the greater guilt will attach to you.— 
By anticipating the judgment of God by our own 
judgment, we call down judgment upon ourselves. 
For, 1. we take the place of the Judge (anticipate 
Him); 2. of the last day (anticipate it); 3. of inex¬ 
orable justice .(anticipate it).— A tendency to judge 
others is legalism in its full development as hypoc¬ 
risy.—To take pleasure in judging, is to take no 
pleasure in saving. Hence it is opposed, 1. to the 
Gospel; 2. to the Spirit of Christ; 3. to the mercy 
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of God; 4. to our calling as Christians.—Difference 
between judgment in the way of duty, and in contra¬ 
vention of duty: 1. The former is done in the prose¬ 
cution of our calling, and accompanied by pity; 2. 
the latter is done contrary to our calling as Chris¬ 
tians, and accompanied by pleasure in condemning.— 
Wherein thou judgest another, thou condemnest thy¬ 
self, Rom. ii. 1.—Needless judgment: 1. Its origin 
(self-righteousness and want of love, self-exaltation 
and pride, self-satisfaction and hypocrisy); 2. its 
various forms (speaking evil, casting suspicion, de-* 
trading, putting the worst construction upon matters, 
calumniating, accusing of heresy); 3. its poisonous 
fruit (injury of evangelical truth, injury to our neigh¬ 
bor whom we judge, injury to ourselves).—He who 
judges without mercy, converts both heaven and 
earth into a place of judgment. To look upon the 
world with the eye of a judge, is to see it enveloped 
in the flames of judgment. The consequence is, that 
we lose, 1. our faith; 2. our love; 3. our hope.—As 
we measure to our neighbor, we mete out to our¬ 
selves.—As we measure to our neighbor, it shall be 
measured to ^us, 1. by God; 2. by man.—When 
tempted to judge, let us remember that everything 
around may rise up in judgment against us.—The 
mote and the beam. The judgment about the mote, 
sinftil, 1. because it is an assumption on the part of 
one who himself needs to be cured; 2. because it is 
a hypocritical offer of aid, on the part of one who is 
destitute of love; 3. because it is a lying pretence 
of ability to help, on the part of one who himself is 
helpless.—The hypocrite derives his own spiritual 
greatness from detraction of his brother. 1. His ag¬ 
grandisement springs from the littleness of his broth¬ 
er ; 2. his glory from tarnishing him; 3. his adorn¬ 
ing from stripping him; 4. his vindication from 
condemning him.—If our justification flow from look¬ 
ing to Christ, we shall be owned and exalted ; but if 
from an uncharitable and harsh estimate of our neigh 
bor, we shall only descend lower and lower.—A Phar 
isee with the beam in his eye attempting to relieve the 
eye of his neighbor, the most ridiculous, were it not 
the saddest sight—“ He shall have judgment with¬ 
out mercy who has shown no mercy ” (James ii. 13). 
—“ Give not that which is holy to the dogs , neither cast 
ye your pearls before swine or, the sin of prostitut¬ 
ing what is holy in faith and life: 1. How it is done; 
2. how it brings its own condemnation.—Harsh judg¬ 
ment and sinful prostitution of what is holy springing 
from the same root: 1. as exemplified by the spirit 
of traditionalism; 3. from history (Pharisaism, Medi¬ 
evalism, seventeenth century); 4. as apparent from 
the temptations of our inner life.—The end of false 
spirituality in profligacy.—The Pharisees at last the 
prey of dogs and swine.—The goal of the disciples of 
Jesus, and that of zealots for tradition. 

Starke :—Judge not from partiality, James ii. 1; 
nor from suspiciousness or want of love, 1 Cor. xiii. 
7; nor from self-love or censoriousness, vers. 3, 4; 
nor from envy and inalice, Job xxxl 29; Prov. xxiv. 
17; Sir. viii. 6.—That ye be not judged, or incur Di¬ 
vine judgment, Rom. xiv. 10.—To judge is the pre¬ 
rogative of God. Hence, to assume this function 


without special authority, were to deprive God of Hit 
glory, or to have the beam in our own eye.—The 
Lord here warns young converts of a danger to which 
they are peculiarly liable: that of judging others, and 
forgetting themselves. Then He adverts to dangers 
to which His disciples generally are liable, Luke ix. 48. 
Such passages as 2 Tim. iii. 6-10; 1 Tim. v. 1, 13, 
19; Gal vi 1; Rom. xiv. 4, refer to this zeal without 
knowledge.—God has reserved to Himself alone to 
judge the human heart. Learn to know thyself, 
Gal vi. 1; Luke xviii. 11.—The best remedy against 
speaking evil of others, is to look attentively at our 
own heart and conduct before censuring others.—He 
who is unspiritual, being under the power of great 
sins, is incapable of showing to others their trans¬ 
gressions, Rom. ii. 19 ; John viii. 4-9.—He who only 
delights in self, and looks down upon others, is blind¬ 
ed and condemned.—Majus: Rom. xiv. 1; Prov. v. 
21, 22 .—Difficilius est, proestarc, ouam exigere , melius 
exemplo docere , quam dictis. Hilarius in h. 1. Hab. 
iii. 15.—Let our reformation commence within, Ps. L 
19.—Dogs, Bwine; Prov. ix. 8; 1 Cor. x. 21 ; Phil 
iii 2. Sanctity of the Lord’s table, Rev. xxii. 15; 2 
Pet ii. 20-22. 

Gossner: —Self-love makes blind toward ourselves, 
and sharp-sighted toward the actions of our neigh¬ 
bor. 

Gerlach :—The passage refers to the disposition 
to judge, and the assumption of superiority over our 
neighbor. 

Lisco :—It is a fundamental principle of the king¬ 
dom of God, that no indulgence shall be shown to 
those who have shown no indulgence to others (ch. 
xviii. 23), but that strict retribution shall be awarded 
them.—Aspire not to be the spiritual adviser of 
another, if thine own conscience is not dear, Luke 
vi. 41, 42.—But, on the other hand, prudence and a 
proper judgment of others are indispensable, if our 
spiritual welfare is not to be recklessly exposed to 
danger.—Beware of communicating the gracious ex¬ 
periences of your heart to daring, vidous, or hardened 
persons.—Brief notes: The word of God is the 
sanctuary by which all other things are hallowed. 
The dogs are those who persecute the word, upon 
whom we may not force what is holy; the swine, 
those who despise the word, having surrendered them¬ 
selves to carnal lusts. 

Heubner :—Our conduct toward others will be 
the measure by which God will judge us.—Cast out, 
or pull out; i. «., do not spare thyself, however pain¬ 
ful it may be; after that, see how thou canst take the 
mote, etc., u «., deal gently and cautiously with thy 
ndghbor.—It is a very difficult and delicate matter 
to improve others, and requires great carefulness.— 
You do not cast away your pearls to be trodden down 
by beasts; neither are you to prostitute to unholy 
persons that which is holy,—the glorious truths of 
Christianity, the sacraments, and your spiritual expe¬ 
riences.—This, however, does not imply that we are 
not to seek the spiritual good even of such un¬ 
holy persons.—Christianity must remain a mystery 
from the profane world—and yet be publicly pro¬ 
claimed. 


rw 
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m. 

Directions how to avoid the errors and sins of the Pharisees and scribes, and to enter upon the way which 
leads into the kingdom of heaven. Practical order of grace.— Conclusion of the Sermon on the 
Mount. 

Chapter YII. 7-29. 

> 

( Vert . 15-23 the Gospel for the 8th Sunday after Trinity.) 

7 Ask, and it shall be givei^ you; seek, and ye shall findknock, and it shall be 

8 opened unto you: For every one that asketh receiveth; and he that seeketh findeth; 

9 and to him that knocketh it shall be opened 1 [it is opened]. Or what man is there of 

10 you,* whom* [of whom] if his son ask bread, will he give him a stone? Or if he ask 

11 a fish, will he give him a serpent? If ye then, being *evil, know how to give good 
gifts unto your children, how much more shall your Father which [who] is in heaven 

12 give good things to them that ask him? Therefore all things whatsoever ye would that 
men should dp to you, do ye even so to them: for this is the law and the prophets. 

13 Enter ye in at [through, 8id] the strait gate: for wide is the gate, and broad is the 
way, that leadeth to destruction, and many there be [are they] which [who] go in , 

14 thereat: Because [for] 4 strait is the gate, and narrow is the way, which leadeth unto 
life, and few there be [are they] that find it. 

15 Beware of false prophets, which [who] come to you in sheep’s clothing, but in ward- 

16 ly they are ratening wolves. Ye shall know them by their fruits. Do men gather 

17 grapes of thorns, or figs of thistles? Even so every good tree bringeth forth good 

18 fruit ; but a [the, to] corrupt tree bringeth forth evil fruit. A good tree cannot bring 

19 forth evil fruit, neither [nor] can a corrupt tree bring forth good fruit. Every tree that 

20 bringeth not forth good fruit is hewn down, and cast into the fire. Wherefore by their 
fruits ye shall know them. 

21 Not every one that saith unto me, Lord, Lord, shall’enter into the kingdom of 

22 heaven; but he that doeth the will of my Father which [who] is in heaven. Many 

will say to me in that day, Lord, Lord, have we not prophesied in thy name ? and in 

23 thy name have cast out devils ? and in thy name done many wonderful works ? And 
then will I profess unto them, I never knew you: depart from me, ye that work 
iniquity. 

24 Therefore whosoever heareth these sayings of mine, and doeth them, 1 will liken 

25 him unto a wise man, which built his house upon a rock 5 : And the rain descended, 
and the floods came, and the winds blew, and beat upon that house; and it fell not: 

26 for it was founded upon a rock.* And every one that heareth these sayings of mine^ 
and doeth them not, shall be likened unto a foolish man, which [who] built his house 

27 upon the sand *: And the rain descended, and the floods came, and the winds blew, 
and beat upon that house; and it fell: and great was the fall of it. 

28 And it came to pass, when Jesus had ended these sayings, the people were aston- 

29 ished at his doctrine: For he taught them as one having authority, and not as the 

[their] 7 scribes. • 

1 Ver. 8.— [It Shall be opened according to the text ree. : &votyfi<rrra>. Bat some of the oldest authorities, among 
which is the Vatican Cod. B. (see the ed. of Angelo Mai, and Bottmann), also Xachmann, Tregdlea, and Conant, read 
irdiyercu, it is opened, which seems to correspond better to the preceding receiveth, and Jtndeth. Dr. Conant’s remark 
is not witboat force: “The beautiful antithesis, made by the fatnre and present tenses in vers. 7 and 8, is marred at the 
close by the return to the future, in the faulty form of the Received Text, and in the Versions that follow it. In ver. 7 tho 
imperative is properly followed by the fature tense, because the compliance and its reward are both in the ftiture time; 
but in ver. 8, the present (he that asketh) is properly followed bv the same ( receiveth ), and so of the other two clauses. 

The propriety and point of expression, whloh are so striking a characteristic of our Lord's manner in all His discourses, 
should not be lost or marred in the version of them." Tischendorf, Alford, Wordsworth, and Lange in his G. version, 
adhere to the Received Text Meyer, otherwise so accurate In all that pertains to verbal exegesis, and Lange take no no • 
tice of this difference.—P. S.] 

* Ver. 9.—[Tregelles edits: rls 6/j.S>y HySptrwot, omitting toTir, the authority of Cod. Vaticanns as oom. 
pared by Birch. But both Angelo Mai and Buttmann in their editions of the Vatican Codex give ianv. The discrepan¬ 
cy is solved by the fact that iortv is the marginal reading, but not a correctore, as Birch supposed, but a prima manu, 
as Veroellone in the second ed. of the published text, and Buttmann explain.—P. S.] 
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• Yer. 9.—O v In Cod<L B. C-, etc. The Recepta adds Idv, if [Dr. Conant: * Of whom; fur whom, which Is nn- 

K matlcal . . . The oonstraetlon of the sentence Is not, Indeed, rhetorically exact; but It belongs to that graceful neg» 
ce of art and role, which is the peculiar charm of the oolloqniai style, and is no lees so in English than in Greek.”— 
P78.] 

« Ver. 14 .—Oti [for\ This could easily be changed into rl [hoto strait], which is supported by many authorities 
and adopted by Grlesbech, Lachmann, Bcbolz. 

• Ver. 84.— (It wonld be better here and in vers. 25, 26 to leave out the art in Enri. and to tranalate u upon rodtf 
and 44 upon sand," Instead of 44 a rock ” (which might mean some particular rockX and u the mnd. n The Greek has in 
both cases the definite art (r ^ y uirpav and r ^ v tyxnov\ which here designates classes of substances. Borne com¬ 
mentators refer the rock to Christ as Cornel. & Lapidc: “Mystioe petra est Christos; unde Gloesa 4 Ille redifleat in Christo 
qui quod audit ab Illo facit 1 ” Bo also Alford and Wordsworth. In this case we ought to translate 44 upon the sock," and 
"upon sand.”—P. 8.] 

• Yer. 29.—[The word one is inserted by the E. Y. and rather weakens the force of the expression its l(ovclay fx**?. 
Lange translates: wie im Beeitm der IfachL—V. 8.] 

T Yer. 29.—(The critical editions read abrcey, and Lange translates accordingly. Borne add: seal ol Qapieeuot.— 


P.S.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Connection with the context.—Pe Wette and Mey¬ 
er deny the connfection with the preceding section.— 
Heubner correctly: In order to attain the Christian 
wisdom formerly mentioned, it is absolutely necessa¬ 
ry to seek it by prayer. 

To our mind, the transition is plain. In the for¬ 
mer section, the awful danger of the judgment to 
come was set before the disciples. Weak, helpless, 
and conscious of their inability to escape this judg¬ 
ment in their own strength, or to attain the righteous¬ 
ness of the kingdom of heaven, the encouraging call 
meets them, 44 Aik, and it shall be given you” etc. 
Seek a refuge in the New Dispensation, since the Old 
is to perish amid such judgments. But the general 
connection is even more definite. In the Sermon on 
the Mount, properly so called, the Lord had described 
the righteousness of the kingdom of heaven; while 
in its application, or in the practical address which 
followed it, He had exposed the.false righteousness 
of the Pharisees and scribes, both in doctrine and in 
life. In the passage before us, He now teaches them 
how to avoid the way of destruction, and to enter 
upon that of life. Methodology or order of succession 
in the kingdom of heaven: 1. What to seek, vers. 7- 
14; 2. what to avoid, vers. 13-23; 8. the evidence 
of genuine religion, as exhibited in the parable of 
the judgment, vers. 24-27. 

Yer. 7. Ask, and it shall be given yon. —The 
three terms, ask, seek, and knock, alreire, £rrriire, 
npovere, indicate a gradation. Some critics, as de 
Wette and Meyer, hold that all the three terms refer 
to prayer, in accordance with the remark of Luther; 
“ By this the Lord exhorts us the more strenuously to 
prayer.” Somewhat differently, Bengel seems to refer 
the terms to different acts: 44 1. Contra indigentiam 
vestram dona petite ; 2. quasrile quee amisistis occulta , 
recipients voe ex errore ; 3. pulsaie, qui foris estis, ut 
intromittamini” £Ask for gifts to meet your needs; 
seek the hidden things which you have lost, and re¬ 
turn from your error; knock ye who are without, that 
ye may be admitted within.] But Bengel evidently 
connects the idea of prayer with the second and third 
degree as well as with the first; and Luther meant to 
eay that the burden and the object of our prayers 
were increasingly to assume a more definite shape. 
Tholuck: 44 In practical application, the term airctrc is 
generally referred to prayer, frure to our endeavors, 
and Kpobtre to the investigation of the Scriptures.” 
We regard the passage as marking a climax,—the 
word £, like in Jer. xxix. 13, 14, indicat¬ 
ing earnest desire; and xpoiW perseverance^ even 
though an answer seemed denied. To ash, indicates 


the want of on object, which can only be obtained by 
free gift; to seek, that it has been lost; to knock, that 
it has been shut up —hence this prayer which is both 
the work of life and the evidence of life. 

Yer. 8. For every one that axketh, reoeiv- 
eth.—Such, indeed, is the invariable rule. Perse¬ 
verance in prosecuting that to which we may fairly lay 
claim, is generally crowned with success even among 
men. How much more, then, if ohr object be the 
kingdom of heaven, and our efforts those of prayer! 
(The conditions of it appear from the context) This 
applies, in the first place, to the subjective bearing 
of our spiritual efforts. The following verses show 
that it is equally true objectively, or with reference to y 
Him from whom the blessing is sought. 

Yers. 9 and. 10. Or what 'man? —The word or 
does not mark the antithesis,—If it were not so,— 
but refers to the contrast between the objective and 
the subjective certitude of prayer.—The sudden turn 
in the address is exceedingly striking: 44 Or where is 
there a man .of you whom his son shall ask for bread 
(and who shall—no*!),—he will surely not give him 
a stone ? ” The meaning is; However wicked any 
of you may be, if his son were to ask him for bread, 
surely he ^ould not give him a stone, etc. Bread 
and stone, fish and serpent, however similar in out¬ 
ward appearance, are vastly different in reference to 
the nourishment they afford. There is evidently a 
gradation in the expressions. The most hardened 
parent would not meet the entreaty of his child by 
such cruel deception. It is noticeable that the text 
does not refer to the possibility of not being heard, 
but that it sets before us the alternative of a genuine 
and a deceptive answer. This indicates that, if God 
were not to hear our prayer, our state would not simply 
continue what it had been before, but that the heart 
would become a stone, and meat for the serpent. 

Ver. 11. Being evil.—Meyer; Although, com¬ 
pared with God, yc are morally evil (vpbs ayrtSiacro- 
A)jy T7ji iyadirrjTos rov Q*ov, Euthymius Zigabe- 
nus). But this 44 comparison with God ” must not be 
pressed. We had rather explain it: Before God, 
measured even according to the human standard, ye 
are evil The statement undoubtedly implies the sin¬ 
fulness of man, both in its universality and in its lim¬ 
itation by traits of humanity and kindness.” * 

Enow how to give good gifts—not, soletis dare 
(Maldonatus). The reference here is not to the abilk 
ty of man, in opposition to his actual performance,, 
but to the powerful and ineradicable instinct of pater¬ 
nal affection, which, in a certain sense, and for certain 

♦[Not: “in its inseparable connection with human 
nature as the Edfnb. tntl. mlsanrierntands the original: 

44 Bedingtheit durch die ZUge der JIumanitdt, der MenecK- 
Uchke*V'-l\ 8.] 
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purposes, is capable of overcoming even our novypia. 
If the paternal feelings of man are indestructible, how 
much more will the goodness of God continue for ever! 
—A conclusion d minori ad majus. Good things j 
in Luke xi. 13, more definitely, the Holy Spirit. The 
object is here left more indefinite, as opening up in 
measure as we seek it. 

Ver. 12. Therefore all things whatsoever 
ye would.—Ewald maintains that this should have 
been inserted in ch. v. 44, before the word ayoiraTc. 
The word w therefore ” implies, indeed, a reference to 
the preceding context; which, however, we find in 
the close of the former verse, where the free mercy 
of God was set before the disciples. As if it were said: 
In prayer commit yourself with perfect confidence 
to the God who giveth every good and perfect gift; 
but on that very ground imitate Him in your conduct 
toward your neighbors. God answers prayer, for it 
is His Spirit who teaches us to pray. Do to your 
neighbor what is due to him : the demand which he 
addresses to you will be found in your own heart, in 
the shape your demand upon your neighbor. Pray 
with unboimded confidence, and with the same meas¬ 
ure bestow your affection upon your neighbor. You 
will descry in your own hearts what this- measure 
should be. From this the connection will be evident. 
The sentence is the ethical counterpart to the promise: 
“ Ask, and it shall be given you,” and is analogous 
to the addition : “ as we forgive our debtors,” in the 
fifth petition of the Lord’s Prayer. On similar say¬ 
ings among heathen philosophers, comp. Tholuck. 
Wetstein quotes the following from the Rabbins : 
Quod tibi ipsi odiosmn est, proximo ne facias, nam 
hcec est tota lex. There the rule is given negatively, 
but here positively ; and hence in infinitely richer and 
deeper bearing. De Wette thinks that the injunction 
to love our neighbor as ourselves, implies much 
same thing, viz., moral equality, and does not ex¬ 
press the distinctive excellency of Christian morality, 
which is pure, disinterested lowe; for it refers not to 
the matter of our conduct, and we may possibly ex¬ 
pect from others something that is evil, such as flat¬ 
tery. But it should be noticed that the statement 
applies, in the first instance, to the form or mode of 
our conduct. It is not said, “ Do ye even that to 
them,” but, “ Do ye even so to them (ootws).” We 
are not to do to people whatsoever they ask from 
us, but. we are to act toward them according to what 
we would expect at their hands. The measure of 
our demands is also to be the measure of our self- 
denial and devotion. Thus our own heart will tell 
us, by our requests upon others, what is the request, 
and what the claim, of our neighbor. In other words, 
our every demand must become a performance. But 
this implies the mortification of egotism; and thus, 
what in the first place referred to the manner, applies 
also to the matter, of our conduct Viewed in this 
light, the statement contains an injunction of love to 
our neighbor, according to the measure of our love 
to ourselves. The “ peculiarly Christian element ” in 
this injunction, is the novelty of the measure which 
we are to apply to our love to our neighbor. None 
of us would ask flattery from our neighbor, knowing 
it to be such. What we desire from our neighbors 
is, that they shall be ministers of good, not of evil, 
angels, not devils, to us : hence our duty toward them 
corresponds with this our demand.—For this is the 
law and the prophets. —Matt. xxii. 39; Rom. xiii. 9. 

Vers. 13 and 14. Ehter ye in throi^h the 
(trait gate. — First the gate, and then the way (Mey- i 
er, Bengel); and not the reverse, as ascetic misun- I 


derstanding would have it,—first the way, and then 
the gate (Calovius: the way,—the life on earth; the 
gate ,—exiius vitce). Similarly de Wette and Tho¬ 
luck. Perhaps the mistake has arisen from mixing 
up this with another figurative expression: “It is 
easier for a camel to go through the eye of a nee¬ 
dle,” etc., Matt. xix. 24. Nor can the expression 
€t<r«px*°'0 at 5 1 a, in ver. 13, determine our inter¬ 
pretation, since the same^words are afterward ap¬ 
plied to the broad way (tlacpxfacroi Si' aurijs). The 
figure becomes even more striking, if we recall to 
mind the former advice, to knock. We see, as it 
were, two cities before us. The pilgrim must quit 
the one, which is the old world, over which judgment 
is to burst (Bunyan’s Pilgrimage), and enter into the 
other, which is the kingdom of heaven, where alone 
the soul can find a refuge. Again, viewing the pas¬ 
sage in the light of the judgment, which, according 
to our Lord’s prediction, was to overtake Pharisa¬ 
ism, we may consider ancient Jerusalem as the city 
which must be forsaken. But there are two gates 
by which it may be left. One of these is strait,* 
being the righteousness <0 Christ; the road is nar¬ 
row—the seven beatitudes; and few are they that 
enter in thereat to eternal life. But there is also a 
wide gate—the legalism of the Pharisees, and a broad 
way—that of external Judaism; and many there are 
which hurry along this road to that awful historical 
destruction,—the great anuKua of the Jewish nation. 
All this is but the outward manifestation of the eter¬ 
nal contrast between the children of light and the 
children of darkness. In this sense, the gate serves 
as the figure of their choice; and the way, as that of 
their walk and conduct. By the strait gate we un¬ 
derstand humility , repentance, and renunciation of 
the world, through poverty in spirit. The wide gate 
is the self-righteousness of the Pharisees, or the spu¬ 
rious riches of a piety ^vhich is combined with the 
service of mammon. Similarly, the narrow way is 
the prosecution of those spiritual attainments de¬ 
scribed in the seven beatitudes ; while the broad way 
indicates that corruption in doctrine and life, which, 
passing from one extreme to the other, renders the 
way so wide and ill-defined. The contrast between 
the goal of these two ways is exceedingly significant. 
In the one case, it is life ; in the other, destruction, 
—first, as matter of inward experience, then of out¬ 
ward fact, and, lastly, of eternal destiny (rest and un¬ 
rest, deliverance and destruction, salvation and con¬ 
demnation). The figurative language of this passage 
is closely connected with what precedes about the 
relation of Christians to their fellow-men. It is your 
duty to devote yourselves to others,—not according 
to the measure which they demand at your hand, 
but according as you would have them do to you. 
You are not to follow the multitude on the broad 
way, but to seek with the few, the elect, the strait 
gate, in order to knock at the door of the kingdom 
of heaven. Such is the transition from the injunc¬ 
tion of what we are to seek, to that of what we are 
to avoid. 

Ver. 15. Beware of false prophets.—If it is 

our duty to beware of the dangerous example given 
us by the great crowd of those who go astray, we 
must be even more careful against the small but 
strong influence of false prophets, derived from the 
powers of darkness. Meyer: “The tyevtio-npcxpriTai are 
not Pharisees, nor impostors such as Judas of Gali- 

* [Chrysostom: orad] h ttvAtj, ov\ V v6\is, strait is 
the pate, but not the heavenly city to which it leads.—P. S.J 
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lee (Acta v. 87; Joseph. Dc Bell. Jud. ii. 13, 4), but 
false Christian teachers (Matt xxir. 11, 24), as ap¬ 
pears from vers. 21-23. Comp. Chrysostom, Calvin, 
Grotius.” But the admonition “ to beware ” is evi¬ 
dently connected with the last clause of the former 
verse, “few are they that find it; ” showing that these 
false prophets must somehow stand related to the 
Pharisees.—The great danger which ye shall have to 
encounter upon the new or narrow way, will arise from 
the influence of false prophets. The Lord foresaw 
that Pharisaism would in part merge with Chris¬ 
tianity, when its representatives would become “ false 
prophets,” or heresiarchs. It was easy to infer, 
that along with such Jewish forms of error, the cor¬ 
ruptions of heathen philosophy and mythology would 
find their way into the Church. The main idea of 
the simile is the disguise of an old and evil kind un¬ 
der a new garb of piety. They come to you (already) 
in sheep’s clothing. De Wette: 41 Not literally in 
sheep’s skins, which the old prophets w r ore (Grotius, 
Kuinocl), but in clothing such as sheep wear, t. e., 
gentle and meek in their outward appearance.” Ben- 
gel : Vestibus ut si esseM oves. The expression re¬ 
fers, however, not merely to their gentle and mild 
exterior, but also to their profession of Christianity 
—the garb of the lamb; while the term, “ inwardly- 
ravening wolves” (Acts xx. 29), indicates not 
only their malice generally, but the old enmity and 
opposition to Christianity, Matt. x. 16. 

Ver. 16. By their fruits.—This is the decisive 
evidence. Jerome, Calvin, Calovius, and others, re¬ 
fer the expression “fruits ” to the false doctrine of 
these prophets; Tholuck, Meyer, and others, to their 
works* But the passage alludes not to the works of 
ordinary professors, but to those of false prophets. 
These, as Spener remarks, are schools, institutions, 
doctrinal principles, etc.; which, of course, are 
closely connected with their moral characters and 
conduct (comp. 1 John iv. 1). The character of the 
Ebionitc and Gnostic heresies certainly appeared in 
the works of their professors, in the harsh fanaticism 
of the one, and the antinomianism of the other, while 
both exhibited the sectarianism, proselytism, and 
hypocrisy common to all heresies. 

Vers. 16-19. Illustration of this principle from 
nature. At first sight, we might have expected that 
the idea should be presented in the opposite form. 
Shall we look for thorns upon the vine , etc. ? But 
the Lord first'shows what we should seek, viz., good 
fruit, such as grapes and figs. Compared with such 
fruit, the false prophets are thorns and thistles. 
14 ‘'Asavdaty or &kclvOo, is the general name for all 
kinds of thorns, of which the most common bears 
small black berries not unlike grapes, w'hile the 
flower of the rpi&ohoi may be compared with the 
fig.” The false prophets resemble sharp thorns, 
from their fanatical and harsh traditionalism; and 
thistles, from their proselytizing spirit, which takes 
hold of and clings to every part of your person and 
dress. Then follows the general law of nature: As 

♦[Alfokd: “The napTrol are both their corrupt doc¬ 
trines aud their vicious practices, as contrasted with the 
outward shows of almsgiving, prayer, and fasting, their 
sheep’s clothing to deceive.” Wobdbwortii: “From the 
fruits of their teaching ; not from their acts alone, because 
acts seemingly virtuous are often nothing more than the 
sheep's clothing In which the wolf wraps himself in order 
that he mav deceive and devour the sheep.” Whedon: 

Their fruits —their own actions and the moral tendency 
of their d«>ctrlne8.” D. Brown: “Not their doctrines. . . 
for that corresponds to the treo Itself; but the practical ef¬ 
fect of their teaching, which is the proper fruit of the tree.” 
-P. 8.1 


is the tree, such is its fruit; as the state of mind, so 
the outward manifestation. Nor can it be other¬ 
wise. What applies to thorns and thistles, holds 
equally true of every kind of tree.—By the good 
tree is evidently meant the fruit-tree. It is not so 
easy to determine what is meant by the 8er8poy 
oaxp6v. Zarrpos signifies, in the first place, rotten ; 
but Meyer is wrong in applying the expression to de¬ 
cayed trees, which yielded only unwholesome fruit. 
2ai xpov means also what is bad or umiseable ; Matt, 
xiii. 48, applied to fish (de Wette). Even old wine, 
if acrid, may be designated as aarpcs. Hence the 
idea here implied, seems to be that of the old and wild 
growth of nature, in opposition to the new and pre 
cious fruit (comp. Gen. ii. and Col. ii. 8. Philosophy 
Kara ra aroixtta rov iciapov ).—The judgment de 
nouuced against false prophets in ver. 19, is intended 
to give emphasis to the admonition repeated in ver. 
20, 44 By their fruits ye shall know them .” 

Ver. 21. Not every one that saith unto Me, 
Lord, Lord.—De Wette: 44 A warning against 
merely external worship of the Saviom 1 , or merely 
external communion with Him, ver. Chrysos¬ 
tom, Jerome, Augustine, Maldonatus, and after them 
Tholuck, erroneously refer this to the false prophets, 
as if it were a further explanation of the judgment 
denounced upon them in ver. 19. Meyer regards it 
as an application of the preceding verses to Christian 
teachers. But these are only spoken of in ver. 22. 
In another point also we dissent from this critic. He 
considers this verse as expressing in plain and literal 
terms what had been figuratively conveyed in ver. 
16. The real connection between this and the pre¬ 
ceding verses is as follows: In vers. 16-20, the Lord 
had spoken of those who taught destructive doctrines 
(mark the images of wolves , thorns , and thistles ); 
ghile here He refers to all (whether teachers or 
taught) who rest satisfied with a mere profession, 
without reality.”— Not every one , etc. The truly 
pious, therefore, are among the professors. 

Ver. 22. Many will say to Me.—This marks 
another stage, being addressed to those w r ho have 
done certain things in the name of Jesus, but with¬ 
out His Spirit De Wette rightly observes, that it 
does not apply to those who spread dangerous doc¬ 
trines. Meyer holds that the term prophesied points 
back to the false prophets of ver. 16. Against this, 
see, however, 1 Cor. xiii. 2. In general, the passage 
is intended further to develop the idea formerly ex¬ 
pressed. 

In that day.—As in ch. xl 24, and in Luke x. 
12, Iv ww Kpiatus. 

Ttp try by 6 pan , by Thy name, or through 
Thy name, not in Thy name (Mark ix. 38),— i. c., by 
means of Thy name. 

Prophesied, Tpoetprjrevaapey .— Grotius 
and Fritzsche understand it as prophesying ; Meyer, 
as referring to the prophetic office of the early teach¬ 
ers, 1 Cor. xii. 10. But this included prophesying in 
the stricter sense. 

We have cast out devils, etc., Satpdvta 
j(e/3d\op.€v y etc.—On the difference between 
this and 8 u yape is ir o A A a s , *c. t. A., comp. 1 
Cor. xii. The latter passage applies more especially 
to miracles of healing (xapiopara tapir vv ), while 
the casting out of devils has its analogon in the 
iyepyhpara 8uydpeoiv. The last clause of the verse, 
however, must be taken rather in a general sense 
than As applying to any particular manifestation. 
It applies to religious enthusiasm generally, whether 
operating on the intellect, the will, or the sympathies. 
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bat of a theurgic character (r£ <r», not ip r« o-£), 
for purposes of self-exaltation, and in the spirit of 
boastfulness, which Lather points out by repeating, 
in his version, the expression, “ have we no/,” three 
times. But, despite their works, the true founda¬ 
tion is awanting,—Christian love having never 
been called into exercise: 1 Cor. xiii.; John xiiL 
84, 85. 

Yer. 28. And then will I profess unto them. 
—The expression may mean, explain; although it 
alludes, no doubt, to their profession, as if the Judge 
Himself were grieved in having to explain it to those 
self-deluded persons. At any rate, it indicates that 
tiie hollowness of many a fair appearance will only 
be exposed on that day. 

I never knew yon. —If the fruit of love does 
not appear, the inmost individuality of man, that 
which constitutes his personal character, is not 
brought out For practical purposes we may explain 
it: I never knew you as My people. 

Depart from Me —Ps. vi 9; Matt xxv. 41— 
ye that work iniquity. —Not merely on account 
of what is awanting in them, but os having deceived 
themselves, and others, and unwarrantably used the 
name of the Lord for the purpose of advancing their 
own honor. 

Vers. 24-27. Therefore, whosoever heareth. 
—This is an inference from the preceding warning, 
presenting the most terrible form of judgment—that 
which is to overtake those who feign greatness of 
faith, or high spiritual advancement At the same 
time, it forms also a most solemn and striking con¬ 
clusion to the whole Sermon on the Mount 

* O noi6a<». —The meaning of the active mood 
is explained by the passive reading 
which is supported by many authorities. The latter 
evidently signifies, “ he shall be esteemed, or treated 
like.” Accordingly, the active mood here must be 
rendered: I shall esteem, or treat, him in the judg¬ 
ment (Tholuck and Meyer). The circumstance, that 
the verb in the active mood generally signifies, to 
liken (xi. 16; Luke xiil. 18-21), would appear to 
favor the passive reading. 

Upon a [tholrook^— Theophylact, Jerome, Ols- 
hausen [Alford, Wordsworth], refer this to Christ; 
others take it in a more general sense.* But the 
bearing of the whole passage implies that Christ is 
the spiritual Rock upon which to build the house. 
Here it is true more implicile than expliciie. 

The sand. —According to Olsnausen, human 
opinions; but more properly, according to the con¬ 
nection, all that which is transitory—the teaching 
and works of man. 

The winds. —Bengal: temptations; Meyer: the 
dolores Messice. We take it more generally, as the 
trials intervening between this and the judgment 

It fell not. —Implying not merely life, but tri¬ 
umph ; just as the falling involves not merely &*<£- 
Xcto, but the shame of being rejected. f 

Vers. 28 and 29. Conclusion of the narrative. — 

* [D. Brown: “the rock of true disciplephlp, or genuine 
subleollon to Christ”—] 

t [D. Brown: “How lively must this imagery have been 
to an audience accustomed to the fierceness of an Eastern 
tempest, and the suddenness and completeness with which 
it sweeps everything unsteady before it I” Chrysostom: 
“The rain descended, etc. A prophecy verified in the pri¬ 
mitive chnroh, bearing all the brunt of the waves and storms 
of the world, of people, of tyrants, of friends, of strangers, of 
the devil himself persecuting her, and venting all the hurri¬ 
cane of his rage upon her. She stood firm, because she wsa 
built upon a rock. Bo far from beinadnjared, she was made 
man glorious by the assault”—P. S..! ^ 

10 


’Hr BiSd<r k& r .—The verb clvcu is added to the 
participle by way of increasing its force. It frequent¬ 
ly denotes duration, continuance: He was teach¬ 
ing. 

As having authority, vis., to teach; referring 
not merely to human authority, nor to capacity 
(Fritzsche: docendi copia\ nor even to Divine mis¬ 
sion, but to the full power of the word which is at 
the same time the full authority of the word. 

Ol ypafjLuareir .—Some codd. add. avrwp. 
Another reading, still less approved, adds, oi <papi- 
ffcuoi. Not that the scribes appeared, in comparison 
with Jesus, “ as having arrogated to themselves the 
office of teacher” (de Wette); but as wanting the 
seal of the Spirit, and hence of their Divine mission 
and authority. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. The Messianic character and claims of Christ ap¬ 
pear repeatedly throughout the Sermon on the Mount. 
Not that He overstepped the landmarks of His his¬ 
torical progress by asserting His dignity in so many 
words, hut that the authority of His teaching and 
person must have been felt by all Even the beati¬ 
tudes would show that He who uttered them was a 
Divine personage. In ch. v. 11, Christ calls them 
blessed who are persecuted for His name—an expres¬ 
sion which is explained in vcr. 10 as equivalent to 
suffering for righteousness * sake. His Divine author¬ 
ity further appears when He designates His disciples 
the salt of the earth and the light of the world, and 
still more in the declaration that He came to fulfil 
the law (v. 17). In the course of His sermon, He 
claims the right both of interpreting the law, and of 
enjoining its obligations upon His disciples: “ But 1 
say unto you.” His Divine authority appears still 
further in the denunciation of the representatives of 
a spurious and carnal worship. All His admonitions 
imply the existence of a contrast between men, 
whose nature is evil, and Himself, who is the Holy 
One. Finally, His Messianic dignity and office are 
clearly brought out in the concluding part, vers. 21- 
28. The people, also, gradually seem to have been 
more fully impressed with the fact that He was sent 
from on high, and that all power and authority were 
committed to Him ; although, as yet, the feeling may 
to a considerable extent have been vague and ill de¬ 
fined. 

2. Christ conveys a twofold assurance of the safe¬ 
ty of the way on which He would have us enter. He 
not only gives His own full and personal guarantee, 
but Be illustrates and enforces what He recommends 
by grounds derived from life, from nature, and from 
experience. Among them, He adduces, 1. the suc¬ 
cess of earnest human endeavors (ver. 8); 2. the 
affectionate care of earthly parents, although them¬ 
selves evil (ver. 9; comp, also Isa. xlix. 16; Eph. 
iii. 14); 8. the moral duty implied in the ordinary 
demands which we make upon our neighbors (ver. 
12); 4. the contrast between the highway along 
which the multitude travels,, and the narrow path oa 
which the elect walk (ver. 18); 5. the natural law, 
according to which the fruits correspond to the tree, 
and the contrast between good and bod trees (ver. 
16); 6. the right and proper disposition of things: 
the evil tree is cast into the fire (ver. 19); 7. the 
teaching of experience, as illustrated by the house 
reared upon the rock, and that erected upon a foun¬ 
dation of sand (ver. 24). 
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THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MATTHEW. 


8. The following are the leading characteristics 
of the way of salvation: I. In reference to what we 
are to seek y —{a\ Religious ; >i rations : asking, seek¬ 
ing, knocking (tne evidence of true asking is, that it is 
followed by seeking, just as knocking is the evidence 
of seeking. The expression, to seek, alludes to the 
hidden path between the rocks; hence it is said, “ Few 
there be that find it ”). (6) Moral aspirations spring¬ 
ing from inward sincerity and earnestness, (c) Ac¬ 
tual decision: we are to leave the city of destruction, 
and to enter that of salvation. This forms a transi¬ 
tion, II. to what we are to avoid: (1) With reference 
to that which is without, (a) We are not to be car¬ 
ried away by the multitude,—to avoid that which is 
easy, mere passiveness, (6) We are not to be led 
astray by* false prophets. Search and try beyond the 
outward appearance (not as it may appear at the 
time, but wait for the autumn and the fruits). (2) 
With reference to that which is within, (a) We are 
to beware Of a dead profession and merely nominal 
Christianity, which will prove equally discordant with 
God, with His will, and with Christian duty to our 
neighbor. (6) Above all, we are to beware of con¬ 
founding enthusiasm or excitement with spiritual life, 
love to the Saviour, and fellowship with Him. III. 
The true test The prospect into the future, whioh 
at the same time implies an examination into the 
foundation of our present state: (a) Anticipation of 
the storm which is to burst; (b) of the sunshine 
which is to follow, and to shed its light either upon a 
ruin, or on a fabric that has stood the tempest; (r) 
anticipation of the revelation of Christ as Judge, by 
receiving Him into our inmost hearts as the founda¬ 
tion of our faith and life. 

4. Heresy; dead orthodoxy, or adherence to the 
letter; and religious fanaticism without spiritual ex¬ 
perience : what an awful climax ! 

5. True prudence consists in spiritual wisdom. 
In building our house, we must look forward to the 
ultimate catastrophe and to eternity. What applies 
to the individual, is equally true of the community. 
The simile here used has received its grand fulfilment 
in the contrast presented between the unbelieving 
and the believing portion of the synagogue at the 
time of the destruction of Jerusalem. (Comp. ROm. 
ix.-xl Leben Jetu ii. 2, 685; iii. 88.) 

6. Special remarks.—(1) As to prayer . The 
words of the Lord imply that every prayer will cer¬ 
tainly be heard and answered. Of course, this re¬ 
mark only holds true of genuine prayer,—which pre¬ 
supposes, fa) a right motive (from God); ( b ) a right 
spirit (sell-surrender); (c) a corresponding expres¬ 
sion (filialness); (d) a right object (our salvation in 
the glory of God, or the glory of God in our salvar 
tion). Heubner: We cannot be absolutely certain 
that our prayers shall be heard, unless they concern 
the kingdom of God or our own salvation. For tem¬ 
poral blessings we can only pray conditionally (which 
will, at any rate, be the case in every genuine pray¬ 
er) ; nor is the promise of an answer absolute in such 
circumstances. Still, we are both permitted and en¬ 
couraged to make known all our requests; and the 
more necessary the object is which we seek, the more 
confidently may we hope for an answer.—The Lord 
bestows temporal {rifts even without our supplication; 
but spiritual blessings are granted only in answer to 
prover. (Comp, the passage in the Apolog. of Ter- 
tulllan about prayer, as the only kind of violence al¬ 
lowed to Christians,— M iZiro vis Deo prata 

M It is remarkable that, despite man's sinfulness, such 
love for their offspring remains in the heart of fath¬ 


ers and mothers. A glorious symbol this of the in¬ 
finite love of our heavenly Father.”—(2) Rule for our 
conduct toward our neighbor—negatively: Do not 
unto others what you would not have them do unto 
yourself. (Tobith iv. 16. The sentence of Salvianus 
to this passage, see in Heubner's Com., p. 101.) With 
this, Kant's celebrated moral principle may be com¬ 
pared : Act in such a manner that your conduct may 
be capable of being elevated into a maxim applicable 
to all, or a universal principle. The rule here laid 
down by the Lord finds an echo in every breast But 
it deserves notice, that while others may have ex¬ 
pressed it in an imperfect and negative manner, the Sa¬ 
viour alone disclosed it in all its richness and fulness. 
—(8) The narrow way and the strait gate , the broad 
way and the wide gate. We must not overlook the 
historical application of this simile; nor yet its gen¬ 
eral import, as relating to penitence and impenitence, 
to faith and unbelief, to sanctification and destruc¬ 
tion. Heubner: “ Oh! how many go on the broad 
way! Thus the majority of men hasten to ruin, and 
will ultimately be condemned." But Heubner here 
combines two very different statements, which are 
not necessarily connected. Does not grace rescue 
many a soul from the path of destruction even at the 
last hour ? But, apart from this, it is well to call at¬ 
tention to the awful prospect set before man in this 
passage. See the sentences of Augustine, Luther, 
and others, on the passage, quoted by Heubner, p. 
102.— Beware , etc., ver. 15.—The three kinds of false 
spirits among Christians are here described with mar¬ 
vellous accuracy and delicacy of touch: (1) False 
prophets, manifestly referring to heretics; (2) false 
professors; (3) spurious enthusiasts. On the differ¬ 
ent explanations of fruits , see Heubner, p. 106. 

“ As the thorns and thistles must have shown, at 
first sight, that the tree on which they grew was cor¬ 
rupt, it is evidently a mistake to refer that simile to 
trees which never bare fruit, or to such as are half 
decayed, but which, as is well known, oftiimes yield 
some excellent fruit. Undoubtedly, it must apply 
to degenerate trees. Accordingly, the expression is 
significant, and indicates that our Lord acknowledg¬ 
ed a gradual depravation of nature corresponding to 
the progress of moral evil in the world, of which the 
thorns and thistles are the symbol." (Gen. Iii.; Zs- 
ben Jem , ii 2, 645.) 

In the concluding simile, the contrast between a life 
of true faith and mere profession is set before us, just 
as the figure of the twofold building represents, on the 
one hand, the Church as the great structure reared 
by Christ, and, on the other, the building raised by 
the hierarchy. 

HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

Directions of the Lord how to seek the kingdom 
of heaven.—Essential outlines of the way to heaven: 
1. Turning to God (to ask, to seek, to knock). 2. 
Turning away from the world,—(a) to give in love, 
instead of taking in selfishness; (6)to deny ourselves; 
(<e) not to follow the multitude. We must beware of 
following the example of the multitude, the teaching 
of false prophets, the delusions of dead professors, 
and the deceitfulness of apparent achievements. 8. 
Rearing our heavenly house upon the Divine Rock. 

Ask. —The unconditional promise of answer in 
every real want, or infinite and prevening love: I. 
Expressed in the Divine arrangement: ask—seek- 
knock; 2. illustrated by a general principle, appli¬ 
cable to texnpor&l/as well as spiritual things M For 
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every one that asketh,” etc.; 8. symbolized and 
proved by the affection of earthly parents.—Every 
genuine spiritual aspiration shall be satisfied; “ for 
every one that asketh,” etc.—The characteristics of 
true prayer. It is, 1. genuine asking; and becomes, 
2. earnest seeking; and 8. urgent knocking.—Grad¬ 
ual progress in seeking after the kingdom of God. 
The search becomes,—1. increasingly definite in ref¬ 
erence to its object (a) the gift of God; ( b) spiritual 
treasure; (c) the door of heaven; 2. leads to an in¬ 
creased sense of our own poverty and ruin (want; 
sense of having lost; sense of standing without, of 
being lost); 8. increasingly urgent in its manifesta¬ 
tions ; ana hence, 4. results in increasing dependence 
upon God (He must give, disclose, and open).—The 
love of an earthly father a dim representation of the 
love of our heavenly Father: (a) From its character; 
(6) from the confidence in His disposition which we 
cherish; (c) from our experience of past benefits.— 
The ruins of true humanity left in our sinful nature, 
an indication and proof of our Divine origin.—Christ 
presupposes the corruption of man, 1. to such an ex¬ 
tent, as to speak of it only in connection with prom¬ 
ises of salvation; 2. so ftdly, as to except none; 8. 
so kindly, that He mentions at the same time any fea¬ 
tures of genuine humanity still left. 

Therefore all things (ver. 12)—the law and the 
prophets, as included in the principle laid down by 
the Lord: u therefore all things,” etc.: 1. Proof of 
it; 2. inference from it.—This principle, as describ¬ 
ing the conduct of Christ Himself (Matt v. 17, 18); 
as explaining the nature of true love, Rom. xiil 10; as 
both the gift and the requirement of His Spirit—The 
claims of others upon us are pled by the voice in our 
own hearts.—Our demands the measure of our be¬ 
stowing upon others. 

Enter ye in, —Entrance into life rendered difficult: 
1. From certain peculiarities which deter: (a) The 

£ te is strait; (b) the way is narrow; (c) difficult to 
d; (d) there are few companions on it 2. By the 
attractions of the other road: (a) The gate is wide (the 
principal entrance); (6) the way broad (highway); 
(c) many walk on it; and do not merely walk, but 
intend and expect to go into the city by it (ciVcp- 
Xfaevoi Zt airrrjs ).—Marks of the true way.—Marks 
of the false way.—We are neither to follow the mul¬ 
titude along the highways, nor false prophets into 
byeways.—Beware of false prophets: 1. Why f Be¬ 
cause they are false prophets, (a) in sheep’s clothing 
—very deceptive; (b) inwardly, ravening wolves— 
very destructive. 2. By what marks shall we know 
them t (a) By their fruits. From prophets we 
expect good fruit, such as figs and grapes; but these 
yield only the fruits of the wilderness—thorns and 
thistles, (b) From the judgment which quickly over¬ 
takes them.—False comfort flowing from trust in a 
dead profession.—Dead profession is not rendered 
better by our surrendering the Christian name, but 
bra spiritual renewal.—Who shall enter into the 
kingdom of heaven ? 1. He only who confesses the 
Lord; 2. not every one who outwardly confesses 
Him ; 3. he who proves the truth of his profession 
by a holy obedience.—Life in Christ, the will of the 
lather concerning us.—It is one thing to do many 
works by the name of Christ, and another to do than 
in the name of Christ.—Even enthusiasm and out¬ 
ward are not sufficient evidence of our disci- 

ffjniilonn enthusiasm generally betrays it- 
NubyttS boastftilneia.—Many who appear great in 
Church and State, will in that day be deprived of 
their assumed character, and of their claims to re¬ 


spect—The threefold judgment upon false prophets, 
dead professors, and zealots and selfish enthusiasts. 
—The judgment implied in the words, “ 1 never knew 
you.” This means: 1. Ye have never known Me; 
2. never known yourselves; 8. and therefore cannot 
be known of Me.—To know, to love, and to praise, go 
hand in hand. 

The house built upon the rock, and that reared 
upon thesand.—The rock and the sand; or the Eternal 
Word in its compactness and firmness, and the world, 
resembling particles of sand, without cohesion.— 
Every spiritual structure shall be tried. 1. The truth 
of this statement: (a) As proved by experience; (6) 
even the kingdom of God, or the inner life, has its 
tempests. 2. Inferences: (a) Many a false building 
has already been swept away; (6) how careful should 
we be in rearing our own structure!—The word of 
Christ a word of power: 1. Of real power (of truth, 

of love, of life, of the Spirit); 2. of perfect power 
(of full authority and omnipotence).—The teaching 
of the scribes and the teaching of Christ The'for¬ 
mer powerless, despite their appearance of power, 
authority, science, and enthusiasm; the latter all- 
powerful, in the midst of deepest outward poverty 
and contempt 

Starke: — Ask: Ps. L 15 ; Isa. lv. 6 ; Ps. xxi. 2, 
3; Zech. x. 1; James L 5. Seek: Jer. xxix. 18,14; 
Luke xv. 5-9. Knock : Luke xiil 24; Acts xii. 13- 
16 ; Rev. iii. 20; Gen. xxxiL 26-29.—Augustine: 
Ideo non t wit cito dare , ut tu discos ardendus orare .— 
He who would show others the way, must himself 
seek everything from God in prayer: 2 Cor. iii 5,6; 
Acts x. 9.—True prayer is converse with God: Ps. 
xix. 15.— Quesnd: 0 Lord, we ofttimes ask for the 
stone of temporal possessions, which would make our 
heart a stone; but, instead of it, Thou hast given us 
the bread of Thy grace, of Thy word, and of Thy Son: 
Prov. xxx. 7.—Foolish children that we are, how of¬ 
ten do we regard as a stone what is better for soul 
and body than the finest bread, and as the poison of 
serpents, what proves the most blessed medicine for 
our hearts 1 Prov. xx. 14.—Every earthly parent may 
help to remind us of the love and faithfulness of God 
toward His own: Isa. lxiii. 7, xlix. 15.—Even if it 
were possible that all earthly parents should forget 
their duty, yet will God prove a Father: Isa. lxiv. 
16.—The affection of parents toward their children, 
a symbol of the hearing of prayer.—“ Therefore, all 
things whatsoever ye would.” En speculum parade- 
simum, justidee brevtarium, compenaiosum commoni- 
torium. Jerome.—Each one of us carries in his 
breast an adviser, judge, and monitor of his conduct 
toward his neighbor: Ps. xv. 3; Matt xxil 89; Eph. 
iv. 25 : 1 Tim. L 5; Gal v. 14; Rom. xiil 10.—Here 
you have the test of what you owe to your neighbors 
—the spring of equity and the bond of mutual for¬ 
bearance.—Selfishness will always find a ready ex¬ 
cuse: 1 Cor. iv. 7 ; Luke xviil 11.— Enter ye in at 
the strait gate. There are only two roads which 
lead to eternity,—that of the world and of the flesh, 
which leads to hell and condemnation; and that of 
the Spirit, which leads to heaven and eternal life. 
Therefore be sure which of these two thou hast cho¬ 
sen.—Strive to enter in at the strait gate: Luke xiil 
24 ; PhiL il 24.—Christians are pilgrims: Ps. xxxix. 
14; Heb. xiil 24.—In its folly, the world hastens 
along the broad way to hell, to the sound of music 
and revelry.—The sufferings of this present time are 
not worthy to be compared with the glory to be reveal¬ 
ed: 2 Cor. iv. 17; Rom. viil 18.—Luther:— It is 
not the Lord Jesus who makes the road to heaven so 
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strait and narrow, but rather the devil, the world, and 
our own flesh: ch. xix. 21, 22; Prov. xxvt 18.— 
/Why is it that so few find the way to heaven? Be- 
/ cause of their negligence in seeking, their sloth in 

1 striving, their daring in resisting God, and their mal- 
[ ice in Binning. Hence their condemnation rests upon 

their own heads: 2 Pet. L 8 ; Acts xiv. 16; John 
viii. 12; Acts xiv. 22 ; Rev. viii. 14.—Let us not be 
offended at the small number of believere, Isa. i. 8 ; 
Zeph. iii. 12 ; nor at their many afflictions; but com¬ 
fort ourselves in view of their blessed end, Zeph. iii 
17 ; Rev. iii 20.— Beware —Phii iii. 18 ; 1 John iv. 
1— of fake prophets, Jer. xiv. 14; xxiii 26 ; Mic. iii 
6-12; Zeph. iii 4 ; 2 Pet ii 1; Rev. xvi 18.— 
Sheep's clothing , John x. 6 ; 2 Cor. xi 18-15; Jer. 
xxiii 21.— Jtavening wolves , John x. 8-12 ; Acts xx. 
29; 2 Tim. ii. 17, 18; Ezek. xxi 29; Matt. x. 16 ; 
2 Cor. xi 13, 14.— Qu&nam sunt istee pelles ovivm, 
nisi nominis ChruUiani extrinsecu* facies? (Tertul- 
lianA— Hceretici sunt habitu oves, astu wipes , attu et 
cruaditate luvL (Bernhard.)—Trust not every Bpirit, 
nor every talker or seducer.—To speak like an angel, 
to pamper the flesh, to gain the simple by outward 
devotion, by authority, by age, by tears or groans, 
to give one’s body to be burned, to do miracles,—are 
not the signs of a true prophet: the worst deceivers 
have exhibited all these, ch. xxiv. 4-11 ; 2 These, ii. 
9, 10.—Sound doctrine and the fruits of sanctifica¬ 
tion the evidence of a true prophet: 2 Tim. iv. 8, 4; 
Ezek. xiii. 18; Jer. xxiii. 25, 26, 32; Hos. xii 1.— 
Majus :—Every Christian should try the spirits, and 
recognize the truth: Acts xvii. 11, the men of Berea. 
—All who lead us astray from the narrow way are 
false teachers, Jer. v. 81; Hos. xi. 1, 2.—Let no one 
imagine that there is any Church entirely free from 
heretics, sectarians, or false teachers.— By their 
fruits . Luther :—As if He would say,—The appear¬ 
ance of false prophets may be fair, as if it were a 
precious thing; but wait a while, until it is time to 
gather and to collect the fruits, and see what you will 
then find upon them.—Behold the goodness and 
the severity of God in the fruits of the earth. By 
reason of sin it bears thorns and thistles, but it 
also brings grapes and figs.—False teachers are like 
thorns and thistles. Their teaching affords no con¬ 
solation, and only wounds the heart and conscience. 
Song. v. 7.—The marks of false teachers appear in 
the way they administer their office, in their doctrine, 
life, and conversation,* in their motives, and in the 
oonduct of their disciples, John xv. 20. Zeisius. — 
The hireling and the false prophet—It is the duty 
of Christians to prove all things, and to hold fast the 
word of God, 1 These, v. 21; Ex. xviil 15.— Ques- 
nel: Love, or rather faith, is the root of the good 
tree. So long as this root remains healthy, the tree 
will not yield the corrupt fruit of sin; but if it is 
awanting, you will in vain look for the fruits of right¬ 
eousness, 1 Tim. i. 5.— Majus: A wicked person 
may be transformed into a righteous; but, so long 
as he remains wicked, he cannot do anything that is 
good, Matt xii. 84; Philem. 11, 12.— Every tree 
which bringeth not forth good fruit John xv. 2-6 ; 

2 Tim. iii 9; Isa. viii 20; Rev. xix. 20; Gai v. 12 ; 
Matt xiii 80; Ps. dx. 2.— Not every one who saith, 

1 John v. 12; 1 Thess. iv. 8 ; 1 Pet i 15 ; Matt v. 
19; John iv. 23; Rom. ii. 13; James i 22; John 
iii 16-86 >~Quesnd: To call God our Lord, and yet 
not to honor Him by our works, is to condemn 
ourselves, 2 Cor. v. 15 ; Luke x. 28.—Much knowl¬ 
edge, without corresponding practice, entails the 
heavier judgment: do what thou knowest Hedinger. 


/ 


John xv. 14.—False Christianity makes its boast in 
words, in knowledge, and appearance—ch. xxiii. 
27 ; 2 Tim. iii 5,—but true religion consists in deed, 
and is spirit and life. The former may be likened 
to a painted figure; the latter, to a living man, ch. 
v. 16.— Many will say to Me in that day . Matt. xxiv. 
86; 1 Cor. xiii 1, 2; Phii i. 15; Acts xix. 13; 1 
Cor. xi 13 ; 2 Thess. ii 9 ; Rev. xiii 13.—So deeply 
rooted is false conceit in our minds, that even in the 
day of judgment men will not be able to comprehend 
how they incurred condemnation, ch. xxv. 44.— 
Quesnel: How many preachers are there, who in the 
pulpit seem to be prophets; and how many minis¬ 
ters whose success is admired, but who, in the sight 
of God, are nothing, because they neglect His will! 
Luke xiii. 26.— Then will I profess unto them ,—open¬ 
ly on that day. John x. 14 ; 2 Tim. ii. 19 ; 1 Cor. 
viii. 8 ; Matt. xxv. 12; John x. 27; Ps. i. 6.— Lei 
agnoscere servare eel; Lei agnoscere custodire est; 
non agnoscere damnare est. Augustine.—The grace 
of God saves a soul, and not rifts.— Therefore, who¬ 
soever hearcth these sayings of Mine, etc. John iii. 
17.—The Rock is Christ; Matt xvi. 18; 1 Cor. iii 
11 ; x. 4; Jer. xvii. 7 ; Ps. cxviii. 22; Isa. xxviii 
16 ; Acts iv. 11, 12 ; Rom. ix. 83 ; 1 Pet ii 5-7.— 
To build on Him, is to believe on Him.—At the close 
of a sermon, we should admonish our bearers to obe¬ 
dience and earnest application of the word.— Quesnel: 
To employ ourselves in this building, is to be truly 
wise, Isa. lviii 11, 12.—The wisdom of the just ap¬ 
pears in their showing their faith by their yrorks.— 
And the rain descended. Ps. cxxiv. 5; xviii. 5 ; Rev. 
xii 15 ; Jer. Ii 1 ; Eph. iv. 14; Ps. xlvi 6; Isa. 
xxv. 4 ; xxxii. 2 ; Rom. viii 33.— Quesnel: —By the 
practice of piety do we make our calling and election 
sure, 2. Pet i. 10; 1 Tim. iv. 7, 8.— Cramer: True 
Christians are exposed to many a tempest and storm, 
but we are more than conquerors through Him who 
loved us.—Perseverance to the end tne crowning 
manifestation of faithful allegiance to Christ, 2 Tim. 
iv. 7, 8 ; Rev. ii 10.— And doeth them not. James i 
22-24.— Majus: Hypocrisy bears to the world the 
aspect of a great building, but it has no foundation, 
and will fall, Luke xviii 11-14.— And the rain de¬ 
scended ; L e., adversity and strong temptations be¬ 
fell him, Ps. xxxii. 6; Prov. xvi. 4. Under such 
trials a merely external Christianity speedily fails.— 
This refers to the final judgment, when body and soul 
shall be destroyed in hell, Gen. vii 21; Ex. xiv. 27, 
28 ; Job viii 14; Ps. i 5; xxxiv. 22; lxxiii. 19.— 
Quesnel: That fall cannot be repaired again. 

Heubner:—Ask grace and the forgiveness of sin. 
Seek, earnestly rim after, perfection. Knock at the 
door of heaven, and it shall be opened.—Whatever 
is needful for our salvation shall be granted in an¬ 
swer to our prayers.—Ask in a childlike spirit for 
what you may stand in as absolute need of, as of 
bread, and God will give it you.—“ Therefore, all 
things whatsoever,” etc. In your dealings, put your¬ 
self mentally in the place of your neighbor.—The 
strait gate: true repentance.—“ Strait ” refers to the 
anxiety of the heart in the matter.—The wide gate: 
impenitence.—Appearances deceive.—Beware of mere 
appearance.—Neither good works alone, nor sound 
doctrine alone, constitutes good fruits; the latter are 
the results of both life and doctrine.—A good tree is 
that which has been ennobled, and refers to a regen¬ 
erate man; a corrupt tree is that which has degener¬ 
ated, and means the unrenewed or natural man.—The 
culture of grace alone can ennoble a man.—A cor¬ 
rupt tree has no place in the garden of God.—“ Not 
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every one that saith, Lord, Lord.”—The most splen-1 
did talents are oftentimes combiiied with a wicked ■ 
heart; the most splendid deeds are ofttimes of dubi- 1 
ous value. A man may be the most enthusiastic 1 
speaker, the opponent of every injustice and wrong, 
and the bold champion of all that is good and noble, 
—yet all from selfishness and unworthy ambition.— 
Each sin renders a man more untrue to himself.— 
The future judgment will consist in the manifestation 
of the secrets of our hearts. Then the game is up, 
and it will be said: Off with the masks. This applies 
especially to unworthy ministers. 

The pericope, vers. 16-23.—Warning of the 
Lord against byeways which lead to destruction: 1. 
Warning against being led astray by others—by false' 
prophets, i e., either by false teachers, or by any who 
would seduce us from the truth; 2. against being 
led astray by our own hearts, by hypocrisy, and mere 
profession.—Fourfold form of the call of the Lord: 
(a) As a Divine call; (6) as the utterance of Divine 
truth; (c) as that of the pure and holy heart; (d) as 
that of His love and concern for the souls of men. 

Tho pericope, vers. 15-23. Erdmann :—Con¬ 
cerning the true import of human works.— Drdeeke : 


| The desire to appear good: 1. Its nature; 2. its or- 
( igin; 3. its moral character ; 4. its unavoidable dan* 
gers.— Reinhard :—On the only certain mark of a 
1 state pleasing to God. It consists not, 1. in outward 
decency; nor, 2. in a public profession of the Gos¬ 
pel ; nor, 3. in personal attachment to Jesus (?); nor, 
4. in extraordinary works (?); but, 6. in faith in Je¬ 
sus, and in an endeavor to attain holiness by that 
faith,—our aim being directed toward the reality, 
rather than the butward form.— Marhcineke :—How 
do we prove ourselves to be true professors of Christ ? 
1. Not by outward appearances merely, but by the pow¬ 
er and life of faith; 2. by works of love; 8. by joy, 
peace, and hope. Nitiech :—The true value of good 
works (Selections of Sermons L, p. 12). Zimmer- 
mann : —The tree an image of man (root, stem, mar¬ 
row, branches, leaves, blossoms, fruit). Fr. Krum- 
macher :—Who enters into the kingdom of heaven 
(Voices of the Church, Langenberg, 1862, p. 49). Ser¬ 
mons on Ver. 15, by Rautenberg, Souchon, Ahlfeld. 
Hopfner: —Four things necessary to constitute a 
Christian: 1. Faith mates & Christian; 2. life proves a 
Christian; 3. trials confirm a Christian; 4. death 
crowns a Christian. * 


B. CHRIST MANIFESTING HIS PROPHETIC OFFICE BY MIRACLES WHICH ATTEST HIS 
WORD. BUT IN HIS MIRACLES, AS IN HIS TEACHING, HE EXPERIENCES THE CON¬ 
TRADICTION OF THE PHARISEES, AND IS ULTIMATELY REVILED.* TRIUMPH OF 
CHRIST OVER THE OPPOSITION OF HIS ENEMIES, BY PREPARING TO SEND FORTH 
HIS TWELVE APOSTLES.—CH. VHL IX. 


Covtexts The miracles o ( the Lord, as the evidence of His prophetic office, misunderstood and reviled by the Pharisees 

and Sadduceea. 1. Miracles of the Lord beyond the pale of the ancient theocracy: the leper and the heathen. 2. Mir¬ 
acles of the Lord proceeding from the circle of the new theocracy (the house of Peter): the mother-in-law of Peter, 
those who were possessed of evil spirits. 8. Miracles during His missionary Journey: the disciples, the storm at sea. 
4. Miraculous works, despite the opposition of the kingdom of darkness: the Gadarenea, the man afflicted with the 
palsy. 5. Miraculous works, despite the contradiction of legalism *. Matthew Levi the publican, the feast with the 
publicans, and the twofold offence of4he Pharisees and the disciples of John. * A. Miraculous works in the &oe of utter 
despair and of death: the woman with the issue of blood, and the daughter of Jairos. 7. Miraculous works of Christ 
as the dawn of His work of redemption, in opposition to the hardening and the reviling of His enemies: the two blind 
men, and the person possessed with a dumb devil. 8. Royal preparation for the mission of Christ's disciples, and tri¬ 
umph over those who reviled His prophetlo offioe. 


L 

The leper , and the heathen, or the centurion of Capernaum. Miraculous works of Christ beyond the pale of 

the ancient theocracy. 

Chapter VIIL 1-13. 

(The Gospel for the 3 d Sunday after Epiphany .—Parallels:—The Leper: Mark i. 40-45; Luke v. 12-16. 
The Centurion of Capernaum: Luke vii. 1-10.) 

1 When he was [had] come down from the mountain, great multitudes followed him. 

2 And, behold, there came a leper and worshipped him, saying, Lord, if thou wilt, thou 

3 canst make me clean. And Jesus [he] 1 put forth his hand, and touched him, saying, I 

4 will; be thou clean. And immediately his leprosy was cleansed. And Jesus saith 
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unto him, See thou tell no man; but go thy way, shew thyself to the priest, and offer 
the gift that Moses commanded, for a testimony unto them. 

6 And when Jesus [he] was [had] entered into Capernaum, there came unto him a 

6 centurion, beseeching him, And saying, Lord, my servant lieth at home sick of the 

7 palsy, grievously tormented. And Jesus saith unto him, I will come and heal him. 

8 The centurion answered and said, Lord, I am not worthy that thou shouldest come 
under my roof: but speak the word only [only say in a word],* and my servant shall 

9 be healed. For I am a man under authority, having soldiers under me: and I say to 
this man, Go, and he goeth; and to another, Come, and he cometh; and to my ser- 

10 vant, Do this, and he doeth it. When Jesus heard it, he marvelled, and said to them 
that followed, Verily I say unto you, I have not found so great faith, no, not in Israel* 

11 And I say unto you, That many shall come from the east and west, and shall sit down 
[recline at table] 4 with Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, in the kingdom of heaven: 

12 But the children of the kingdom shall be cast out into [the] outer darkness: there shall 

13 be weeping and gnashing of teeth. And Jesus said unto the centurion, Go thy way; 
and as thou hast believed, so be it done unto thee. And his servant was healed in the 
selfsame hour. 


1 Ver. 8.—’Ii7<roGj is wanting in Codd. B., C. [Cod. Slnalt.], etc. 

* Ver. 8 .—Aoyy (dat) with one word, or in a word, sustained by Codd. B., C. [Cod. Slnalt] and other weighty testi¬ 
monies, instead of the \Ayov (accns.), the t cord, of the teat receptus. 

* Ver. 10.—“ With no one in Israel" Cod. B. and others. 

« Ver. 11.— £AvaK\ibii<rovTat, expressing the well known ancient custom of reclining on oouches at meals and ban¬ 
quets. This explains, how St. John could lean on Jeans' bosom at the holy supper, John xiiL 28.—P. 8.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Ver. 1 . When He was oome down (cum au- 
tem descendisset VulgA— Chronological arrange¬ 
ment of the narrative. We account for the circum¬ 
stance, that Luke records the healing of the leper (v. 
12) before the Sermon on the Mount (vi. 20), on the 
ground that he wished to relate the latter in connec¬ 
tion with the mission of the twelve Apostles. Hence, 
his arrangement is not in strict chronological order. 
Besides, the introduction of the cure of the leper in 
Luke breaks up the continuous narrative of the re¬ 
turn of Jesus from the Mount of Beatitudes to Caper¬ 
naum. Matthew expressly states, that the cure of the 
leper was performed when Christ 44 had come down ” 
from the mountain. On the other hand, Luke re¬ 
lates, that Christ, on His journey to Capernaum, en¬ 
tered into a city; and that the cure of the leper there 
was the occasion of His retiring for a time into the 
wilderness, probably in consideration of the preju¬ 
dices of the Jews, as the leprous person had, contrary 
to the injunction of the Saviour, published the fact, 
that Jesus had touched, and so healed him. After 
this temporary Retirement to the wilderness, Jesus re¬ 
turned to Capernaum. 

Ver. 2. A leper. —(Comp, on the general subject 
of leprosy Michaelis: Mosaisches Recht, voL iv. p. 
227, Winer voce, and Ewald: Judische Allcrthu- 
mer , p. 218.) Leprosy, nSnx, \4npa, as to its 
general character , is a disease peculiar to Egypt, Ara¬ 
bia, Palestine, and Syria, although it has penetrated 
as far east as Persia and India, and as far west as 
Italy. A most frightful calamity, resembling in some 
respects the pestilence; only that the latter sweeps 
away its victims with great rapidity, while leprosy is 
slow in its ravages. These two diseases formed, so 
to speak, the centre of all others, such as blindness, 
palsy, deafness, fevers, bloody flux, etc. Analogous 
to these physical sufferings were the various kinds of 
demoniacal possessions.— Causes. Leprosy is caused 
oy bad air, want of cleanliness, bad diet, dyspepsia, 


infection (especially by cohabitation), or a hereditary 
taint. It sometimes continues to the fourth genera¬ 
tion (2 Sam. iii. 29), but the disease loses in intensity 
as it descends, and is generally confined in the fourth 
degree to ugly teeth, offensive breath, and sickly ap¬ 
pearance.— Kinds and degrees. Leprosy is a form of 
skin disease. Four kinds of it were known—elephan¬ 
tiasis (an Egyptian disease, hence, ulcus gyfffy 
black leprosy, white leprosy, and red leprosy. Hip¬ 
pocrates classified the different kinds of non-malig¬ 
nant eruptions as k\cp6s, A«wnj,' and he*pal. 

The first of these is the pnh of Lev. xiii. 39, which 
is quite harmless in its character, and disappears, 
without causing any pain, in a few months or years. 
We also read, in Lev. xiii. 47, of a leprosy attaching 
to clothes (probably from small insects); and in xiv. 
84, of one attaching to houses. The symptoms of 
white leprosy, J%rras, also known as lepra Mosaica, 
—the form of the disease peculiar to the Hebrews,— 
are sufficiently described in Lev. xiii When the dis¬ 
ease is decided in its character, it is either Tapidly 
cured, or else spreads inward. In the former case, 
there is a violent eruption, so that the patient is 
white from head to foot (Lev. xiii. 12; 2 Kings v. 
27); in the latter case, the disease progresses slowly, 
and the symptoms are equally distressing and fatal, 
ending in consumption, dropsy, suffocation, and death. 
The effects of elephantiasis are even more sad. It 
chiefly affects the lower part of the body, and the pa¬ 
tient may live for twenty years. It stiffens the ankle 
(making the foot like that of an elephant, hence the 
name), stupefies the senses, produces melancholy, 
sleeplessness, terrible dreams (Job vii 14), insatiable 
voracity, and ends in fever or sudden suffocation.— 
Legislation on leprosy. The Mosaic law took special 
notice of leprosy. The priests were commissioned 
carefully to watch its inroads. The object in view 
was to protect the healthy portion of the community, 
to pronounce on the harmless character of any erup¬ 
tion which resembled leprosy, and to readmit into the 
community those who had been cured. No remedy 
was known for the disease itself: the leper was de> 
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dared unclean, and excluded from intercourse with 
all other persons. He had to wear the prescribed 
mourning garment, Lev. xiii. 45, but was permitted 
to associate with other lepers. Their abodes were 
oommonly outside the city walls (Lev. xiii. 46 ; Num. 
v. 2); but they were allowed to go about freely, pro¬ 
viding they avoided contact with other persons ; nor 
were they even excluded from the services of the 
synagogue (Lightfoot, 862). In this respect we note 
a great difference between the synagogue and the 
temple. On recovering from leprosy, several lustra¬ 
tions had to be performed, Lev. xiv. The main 
points in the prescribed rite were, to appear before 
the priest, and to offer a sacrifice; the latter being 
preceded by religious lustrations, and introduced by 
a symbolical ceremony, in which the two turtles or 
pigeons bore a striking analogy to the scape-goat 
and the other goat offered in sacrifice on the day of 
atonement, Lev. xvi—In general, the ordinances 
connected with leprosy may be regarded as the type 
of all other directions in dealing with that which was 
unclean.— Symbolical significance. Accordingly, lep¬ 
rosy was regarded as the symbol of sin and of judg¬ 
ment (Num. xii. 10; 2 Kings v. 26; xv. 5 ; 2 Chron. 
xxvi. 20, 21-23); also of inscrutable visitations, Job 
ii. 7. On the other hand, recovery from leprosy was 
regarded as a symbol of salvation, as in the case of 
Naeman, 2 Kings v. 2 ; comp. Ps. 11 9, with Lev. vi. 
7. The \mcleanness, the gradual destruction of the 
system, the disgusting appearance, and the unexpect¬ 
ed recovery by a full outbreak of the eruption,—and, 
again, the slow but sure progress of the disease, the 
isolation of those who were affected by it from the 
society of the clean, the infectious nature of the trou¬ 
ble, its long duration and hopelessness,—presented a 
variety of views under which sin and guilt with its 
consequences and effects, even upon innocent individ¬ 
uals, might be symbolized. 

Yer. 2. And worshipped Him—fell down be¬ 
fore Him (on his face). “ As in ch. ii. 2; xv. 25, a 
Sign of profound reverence. The leper regarded Jesus 
at least as a great prophet, though it is difficult accu¬ 
rately to define the measure of knowledge possessed 
by such believers (comp. vers. 8-10). Hence the Im¬ 
port of this worship, and of the designation, * Lord/ 
differed under various circumstances. Some regarded 
oven the promised Messiah as a mere man (?), while 
others were fully aware of His Divine character.” 
Gerlaoh. 

Yer. 3. His leprosy was cleansed, IteaSa- 
sfo’fri?.—By his being brought into contact with 
Him who was absolute purity. 

Yer. 4. Tell no man: Mark L 44 ; Luke v. 14 ; 
comp. Matt ix. 30 ; xii. 16 ; Mark iii. 12; v. 48; vii. 
86; viii. 26-30; Matt xvi 20; xvii 9. —The injunc¬ 
tion of silence upon the persons cured arose, in all 
instances, from the same general motives. It was 
primarily dictated by a regard for the spiritual and 
physical welfare of such persons. Besides, to pre¬ 
vent popular excitement, and not to endanger the 
ministry of Christ, it was better to keep silence on 
these matters. But, in each special case, there was 
also a particular motive. Maldonatus, Grotius, Ben- 

r l, and others, suppose that, in the present instance, 
was eqjoined in order that no prejudice might be 
raised in the mind of the officiating priest against 
this recovery. Fritzsche and Baumgarten-Crusius 
hold that it indicated that the first duty of the leper 
was to show himself to the priest, before proclaiming 
abroad the miracle. Olshausen: Jesus issued this 
injunction mainly to persons who were in danger of 


being carried away; while in other cases, especially 
where the individual was by nature retiring ana 
prone to self-contemplation, He commanded an oppo¬ 
site course, Mark v. 19. But the principal motive, 
as mentioned by Meyer (following Chrysostom), was, 
that Jesus wished to prevent a concourse of the peo¬ 
ple, and enthusiastic outbursts on their part This, 
however, is not incompatible with any of the other 
motives; as, in the present instance, the person cured 
had to undertake a journey to the temple at Jerusa¬ 
lem (Fritzsche, Baumgarten-Crusius, Meyer). Ac¬ 
cording to Maimonides, a person restored from lep¬ 
rosy had, in the first instance, to submit himself to 
the inspection of the priest of his district He then 
underwent a second inspection after the lapse of sev¬ 
en days, after which he performed the customary 
lustration; and then journeyed to Jerusalem, where 
he offered the prescribed sacrifice, and was pronounc¬ 
ed clean. 

Yer. 4. Show thyself to the priest.— Comp, 
the ordinances of purification in Lev. xiv. 

For a testimony onto them. —Meyer: i. «., 
“ unto the people, that thou art healed.” But we must 
not overlook the fact, that the leper had been de¬ 
clared unclean by the priests who were now to certify 
to his restoration, and that his showing himself was 
the evidence of this. The remark, u for a testimony 
that I do not destroy the law ” (Chrysostom), is in¬ 
apt ; as also the view of Olshausen, that the testi¬ 
mony here referred to was that of the priests. 

Yer. 5. 'EtcaT4yTapxov t centurio,& captain over 
100, in th^ service of Herod Antipas.—According to 
ver. 10, a Gentile, although in- all probability a pros¬ 
elyte of the gate. Comp, the intercession of the 
ruler of the synagogue on his behalf in the Gospel 
according to Luke.— Proselytes , ? vpo<rhkvrot. 

Sept 1 Chron. xxii. 2; Matt xxiiL 15 ; Acts ii. 10; 
—those Gentiles who adopted Judaism in a more or 
less restricted sense (Suidas: ^ iBvAy rpoa*ki\\vB6- 
tci). According to the Gemara and the Rabbins, we 
distinguish,—L Proselytes of the gate, "nj . 

i e., strangers who Hved within the gates of Israel, 
had adopted the religion of the patriarchs, and con¬ 
formed to what were called the seven Noachic com¬ 
mandments, which prohibited, (a) blasphemy; (5) the 
worship of the heavenly bodies, or idolatry; (c) mur¬ 
der ; ( d) incest; (e) robbery; (f) rebellion; (g) eat¬ 
ing of blood and of things strangled (Acts xv. 20). 
They were also called ol <r*&6n*yoi (r by 0 *6v\ Joseph. 
Ankq. xiv. 7, 2 ; Acts xiii 43, 50; xvi 14; xvii 4, 
etc.—Instances: Cornelius, Lydia, the Ethiopian 
eunuch, etc. II. Proselytes of righteousness , p^Stfn 
who had submitted to circumcision, and thus become 
naturalized Jews. The distinction between these two 
classes was kept up at the time of Christ; when, in¬ 
deed, the number of proselytes of the gate had great¬ 
ly increased.—The two parallel cases of the centu¬ 
rion at the cross (Matt xxvii 54) and of Cornelius 
(Acts x.), will at once occur to the reader. 

Yer. 6. My servant, 6 rah pov .—The slave, or 
domestic servant, as distinguished from the common 
soldier, who was only officially subject to him; but 
not a son (Strauss, Baumgai^en-Crusius). From the 
more detailed narrative in Luke, we learn that he was 
held in special esteem by his master; which, indeed, 
may be gathered from this passage also. The ser¬ 
vant is distinguished from the soldiers. The latter 
come and go as it were mechanically, according to 
the word of command; while the servant doeth as 
he is told—his master can intrust to his care the busi* 
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ness in hand. Evidently the centurion had only this 
one servant (ver. 9). 

Sick of the pnliy,irapaA —There is a 

manifest analogy between the sick of the palsy and 
the demoniacs. The latter were deprived of their 
consciousness, or of the organ of the soul; while the 
paralytics were deprived of the use of their bodily or¬ 
gans. Those afflicted with epilepsy formed a kind of 
intermediate link between these two ailments, being 
occasionally deprived of the use both of their mental 
and bodily capacities, and, at other times, of either 
the one or the other. The *apa\vTucol are as it were 
physically dissolved (wapa\t\vnlvoi), and prostrated 
on beds (Matt ix. 2 ; Mark iii. 8, etc.). Luther trans¬ 
lates gicktbriichig, which signifies only a particular 
kind of the general disease of paralysis. 44 Modern 
physicians apply the term parahjsi* to the loss of vol¬ 
untary motion, or of sensation in some part of the 
body, the muscles being entirely relaxed. This con¬ 
stitutes the difference between paralysis and eaialepsis 
and the various kinds of tetanu *, in which the muscles 
are excited and rigid. In paralysis, the circulation 
of the blood, animal heat, and the ordinary secre¬ 
tions continue. The disease frequently comes on 
suddenly (after a stroke of apoplexy), at other times 
slowly and insensibly, but in every instance is difficult 
to remove.” Winer. 

Ver. 9. For I am a man bwb i {ova lav, —in 
service. —Meyer: 44 He adduces a twofold analogy: 
the obedience which he is bound to give, and that 
which he claims from his subordinates.” But the 
former cannot have been meant, as it wauld imply 
that Christ was also a subordinate in spiritual matters. 
The conclusion is, however, not simply a minori ad 
majus, in the sense that Christ ruled in spiritual, as 
the centurion in temporal matters; but also in this 
sense, that if he, a subordinate, could issue his com¬ 
mands, much more could Christ, the absolute Lord. 
Various opinions are entertained about the meaning 
which the centurion attached to the supremacy of 
Christ. Fritzsche understands it as applying to His 
sovereignty over the demon* as the supposed authors 
of diseases; Wetstein, Olshausen, and Ewald, over 
angel* ; Baumgarten-Crusius, over ministering spirit* ; 
Meyer, over disease *, as subject to Christ. But the 
centurion must have referred to sway over subordin¬ 
ate personages, and not merely over diseases ; nor 
could it here refer to demons, as his servant was not 
possessed by them. On the other hand, we can 
readily conceive how a Roman, who was just passing 
from heathenism to Judaism, would easily confound 
his Roman notions about genii with the idea of an¬ 
gels. Bengel: u *apientiajidelis ex ruditate militari 
mdchre elucens .” What gives such charm to the 
Illustration is, that the centurion ever again recurs to 
his poor faithful servant. Some familiar servant of 
the Lord Jesus, he thinks, would suffice to restore 
his poor slave.—There was no need, he meant to say, 
for His personal attendance, since even he was not re¬ 
quired always personally to superintend the execution 
of his orders. 44 Humility and faith always go hand in 
hand.” Meyer. 

Ver. 11. From the east and west. —Referring 
not only to Gentiles, but-to the more distant of them, 

# [The English palsy Is evidently derived by contraction 
from the Greek vapdkvats, as alms from 4\er)fio<rvv7i, 
through the medium of the Latin.—P. S.] 


without distinction of nationality, Isa. xlv. 6.— And 
shall sit down, or rather recline at table, according 
to Oriental fashion.—In the minds of the prophets, a 
symbolical meaning attached to this feast of Messiah, 
as portraying the blessedness enjoyed in the kingdom 
of heaven (Isa. xxv. 6). In this sense Jesus here em¬ 
ploys the simile, which He afterward expands, as in 
Luke xiv. 7; Matt. xxii. 1; xxvi. 29. No doubt 
those around Him would understand the term in 
this manner. Meyer remarks: 44 According to Jew¬ 
ish notions, splendid banquets with the patriarchs 
formed part of the happiness enjoyed in Messiah’s 
kingdom. See Berthold, Christologie , p. 196, and 
Schottgen, Hot. ad toe. The expression is employed 
in a figurative sense by the Lord (although His Jew¬ 
ish hearers would probably understand it literally).” 
This last clause is somewhat doubtful, as it would 
scarcely reflect favorably upon the wisdom of Christ 
Meyer very properly calls attention to the contrast 
between this promise of Jesus and the pride of the 
Jews, as expressed in the following rabbinical lay¬ 
ing : 44 In mundo futuro (dixit Deus) mensam ingen - 
tern vobis stemam , cruod Gentile* mdebuni et pudefi - 
ent .” Schottgen, Hor. 

Ver. 12. But the ohildren of the kingdom. 

—The Jews were children of the typical kingdom, 
or of the theocracy, and might cherish the expecta¬ 
tion of becoming sons of the real kingdom—that of 
heaven (Rom. ix. 6; xi. 16). The expression, king¬ 
dom , must here be taken generally, as embracing 
both economies—the promise and the possession. 
The term vl6s } *J3, indicates relationship either in a 
physical or moral sense. In the present instance, 
it refers to the heirs which belong to the kingdom, 
as well as to those to whom the kingdom belongs. 

Outer darkness, r b ok6 tot rb «£cpt epov. — 
Th< banqueting hall is lit up, the feast is served in the 
evening, and outside is utter darkness. So Judas 
went, Irvin the supper of the Lord into the dark night, 
John xiii. 80. The expression is here used in a compar¬ 
ative sense. They are cast out into deeper , nay, into 
uttermost darkness. Just as the feast refers to salva¬ 
tion and bliss at the coming of the Lord, so this pic¬ 
ture of night to the darkness and the horrors of 
judgment. Hence the description of their sufferings, 
6 K\av6p.6s. 44 The article [which is omitted in me 
English C. V.] indicates that it is the well-known 
wretchedness experienced in hell ; comp. xiii. 42, 60; 
xxii. 18 ; xxiv. 61; xxv. 80; Luke xiii. 28.” 

Ver. 18. In the self-same hour. —Emphatical¬ 
ly—as soon as Jesus had spoken the word: comp. 
John iv. 46. In this case, as in John iv., and in the 
cure of the daughter of the Syrophoenician woman, 
the miracle was performed by the Lord at a distance 
from the subject of it Several critics (Semler, Seif- 
farth, Strauss, Weisse, Gfrorer, Baumgarten-Crusius, 
Baur) have confounded the history of the centurion 
of Capernaum with that of the royal courtier there 
(John iv. 46). But this were completely to mistake 
the different characters, of these two persons, and 
their marked moral peculiarities, as brought out in 
the Gospels. The courtier was weak in the faith, 
while the centurion was strong; the courtier deemed 
the presence of Christ absolutely necessary, and urged 
Him to come down to his house, while the centunon 
regarded the word of command sufficient. Hence 
the difference of treatment on the part of the Lord. 
(Comp. Lange’s Leben Jetu , ii. 2, p. 645.) 
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DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. The miracle .—The Lord confirmed and sealed 
His ministry and prophetic office by miracles. The 
miracle of His person is revealed in His miraculous 
works. It is evident that the Evangelist here groups 
together various miracles of the Lord, in order there¬ 
by to exhibit Him as the Wonder-worker. 

On the conception of miracles consult the works 
on the Evidences of Christianity, and the Systems of 
Biblical and Systematic Theology; my IAfe of Jesus, 
ii. 1, 258 ; my Philos. Dogmatics. 467; JuL Muller’s 
dissertation: De miraculorum Jesu Christi nature 
L, Marburg, 1889; ii., Halle, 1841; and other works 
quoted by Meyer, p. 176.* 

In the most general sense of the term, every man¬ 
ifestation of God is a miracle; and He does wonders, 
because He is wonderful. As the self-existent One, 
all His works are miraculous , whether in creation or 
in providence: i. e., He manifests Himself as the Al¬ 
mighty Creator, both in calling forth and forming 
that which is not, and in destroying, or rather trans¬ 
forming, that which is. His wondrous deeds are de¬ 
scribed in Ps. xxxiii. 9 (Ps. cxlviii. 5; cxv. 8);— 
“ He speaks, and it is done; He commands, and it 
stands fast;” and again, in Rom. iv. 17: “Who 
quickeneth the dead, and calleth those things that be 
not as though they were.”— All creation is a wonder, 
Ps. cxxxvi 4; Isa. xl 26. All Sis administration is 
wonderful, Ps. lxxxix. 6; Job v. 9, etc. His judg¬ 
ments for the deliverance of His people are wonders, 
Ex. tv. 6; Ps. lxxvii. 15; ix. 2. So are His lead¬ 
ings of Israel, Ps. cv. 2 sqq. Such also is His ad¬ 
vent as Saviour, Ps. xcviii.—We have already advert¬ 
ed to the second or inner circle of wonders, within 
the first, or more general. In the ordinary course of 
nature and of history, God performs special miracles, 
for the purpose of restoring, of judging, and of deliv¬ 
ering, Ex. xxxiv. 10; Ps. cv. 5; Isa. xxv. 1 ; Dan. 
vi. 27; Acts ii. 19. But these new miracles are in¬ 
timately connected with His general marvellous deal¬ 
ings. As the Almighty and tne Creator, He performs 
the more general miracles of His power. But His 
special miracles are the manifestation of those new 
and higher principles which break through and over¬ 
step the sphere, of common life, and introduce a new 
and higher order of things, or, in other words, the 
kingdom of God. These higher miracles appear 
alongside of His word. Hence we distinguish in this 
respect between miracles of the word (predictions, 
prophecies) and miracles of deed (Isa. xliv. 7; comp, 
ver. 26, etc.). The miracles of deed confirm those 
of the word, and distinguish them from the delu¬ 
sive predictions of false prophets. Similarly, how¬ 
ever, the miracles of the word confirm those of deed, 
and distinguish them from the tokens of magicians. 
—Under the New Covenant, the distinction between 
miracles of word and deed merges in the person of 
Christ He is the Wonderful (Isa. ix. 6),—the per- 

* [Comp, also R. Ch. Tkihoh: Notes on the Miracles, 
Preliminary Essay, p. 9-81 (Amer. ed., 1856; in England 
this useful work has already gone through seven editions); 
Hob age BcsnNKLL (of Hartford): Nature and the Super- 
natnral as together constituting the one System of God. 
New York, 1858 (a work of rare power and genius), especial¬ 
ly ch. x and xi. ; Dr. Ths. H. Skixnzr : Miracles , the Proof 
Of Christianity, New York, 1868 (In the Amer. Presbyt and 
Theol. Kev. for April, 1868. p. 177 sqq.); Prof. A Hovht of 
Newton Centre: The Miracles of Christ, Boston, 1864; and 
a number of recent dissertations on Miracles called forth by 
the * Essays and Reviews " controversy, especially one by 
Prof. H. L. Maxsxl, B. D. of Oxford, in the u Aids to Faith" 
Lond. and New York, 3862.—P. S.] 
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sonal, the highest, the absolute Wonder,—because 
He is the absolute Principle of all Life manifested, 
the Word itself in outward deed, or God incarnate. 
As the absolute Wonder, and the Principle of that 
new and spiritual era which is destined to subdue and 
transform every relationship of the past, He cannot 
but perform miracles,—nay, all His doings are mir¬ 
aculous. Himself the new Creation, He performs the 
highest of all miracles—the wonders of regeneration. 
These were introduced and attested by the miracu¬ 
lous cures, in which He restored the mental and phys¬ 
ical constitution, depressed through sin below the 
ordinary he&hhy level, by those almighty interposi¬ 
tions on His part, which we designate miracles in the 
special sense. 

In general, a miracle is that almighty and crear 
tive action of God, in which He manifests Himself as 
the eternal, self-existent, and wonderful One. Crea¬ 
tion is the miracle of deed, which is interpreted by 
the word. 

But within this general sphere, the miracles of 
the kingdom of God were, so to speak, announced 
and prepared by the special miraculous cycles in the 
ordinary course of nature, in which the symbolical 
miracle of nature appears. Here each stage of na¬ 
ture prepares for a higher; whioh in turn may be re¬ 
garded as above nature, as contrary to nature, and yet 
as only higher nature, since it introduces a new and 
higher principle of life, into the existent and natural 
older of things.* It is not the law of nature which 
causes the principle of nature, but the principle of 
nature which lies at the basis of the law of nature. 
Each lower stage prepares for a new, in which a high¬ 
er principle of life appears. This higher sphere may 
always be regarded as supernatural, because it goes 
beyond the former stage, and even as in a sense con¬ 
trary to nature, because the former stage becomes, 
so to speak, the pabulum for this new and higher 
life ; while in reality it is only a higher manifesta¬ 
tion of nature which unfolds in accordance with the 
principles of development peculiar to itself. 

Thus the chemical principle appeared as a miracle 
in the elementary world, as introducing a new and 
higher life; similarlv, the principle of crystallization 
is a miracle with reference to the lower principle of 
chemical affinity; the plant, a miracle above the crys¬ 
tal ; the animal, a miracle in reference to the plant; 
and man, over all the animal world. Lastly, Christ, 
as the second man, the God-Man, is a miracle above 
all the world of the first man, who is of the earth, 
earthy (1 Cor. xv.). 

The Lord Jesus would have been an absolute 
miracle even in the world before the fall of Adam; 
much more since, instead of ascending to spirituality, 
man has through sin become the slave of the flesh, 
and thus degraded nature below its proper level. 
Hence Christ is not only a higher and a transforming 
principle in the sphere of our natural world; but, ap¬ 
pearing among sin-laden men, He is also the Judge, 
the Redeemer, and the Saviour. 

The New Testament miracle, then, is that work¬ 
ing of Christ by word and deed which springs from 
the new principle of absolute life and salvation, and 
manifests itself in judgment and deliverance, in re¬ 
demption and transformation. 

# [In. German: w HNr 1st das Wonder der wohhermittsU 
te, Gbemat&rliohe, wiacmattirliche and hdhere nat&rliohe 
Durchbruch elnes neaen hoheren Lebensprincips durcb die 
bereits vorbandene geeetzmassige Ordnung dcr Dinge." 
This is a fair specimen of Dr. Lange's style in the more doc¬ 
trinal and philosophical portions of bis Commentary.—P. bj 
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Bat, as the advent of the first man was prepared 
and predicted by those symbolical miracles of the va¬ 
rious stages of nature that gradually ascended toward 
man as their climax, so was the miraculous advent of 
the second man from heaven—of Christ, the Redeem¬ 
er and Transformer of the wo#d—prepared and pre¬ 
dicted by the miracles of the Old Testament, which 
took place within that sphere of human life and na¬ 
ture, which sin had darkened. These were essential¬ 
ly miracles of the coming regeneration, or of the ad¬ 
vent of the God-Man. 

In the symbolical sphere of nature, the miracle 
appears, in the first instance, as a symbolical deed on 
the part of Go<i, which only to the mind of him who 
is enlightened by the Spirit of God beoomes trans¬ 
formed into a miraculous word. It is otherwise with¬ 


in the sphere of the ancient theocracy. Here the 
wondrous deed of God, and the human, but inspired 
word of prophecy, which in its symbolic import 
evokes the wondrous deed, go hand in hand (we 
might almost say, in a harmonia preestabilita). Last¬ 
ly, within the sphere of Christianity, the miracle, as 
deed, flows from the theanthropic word of the incar¬ 
nate Word. In general, spiritual regeneration is al¬ 
ways the first, ana is afterward followed by miraculous 
cure, or transformation of nature, though in individ¬ 
ual cases that order may seem partly reversed. 

We may sketch, in the following table, the miracle 
in its development and varied manifestations (general 
expression for miracles : Ba^para, Bavpaaia, irapd- 
8o£a, miracula ; , TTixbM , rvixbfi: \ 


(1) <rv)/i<Ioj', r*Kfi4piov. 
signum. 

03, nix, pbto. 

Prepared sign of the ap¬ 
proaching new princi¬ 
ple in the kingdom of 
God. 

Definition of 
Augustine: 

Portentum non fit contra 
naturam, sad contra 
quam est not* natura. 
(De civitate Dei, xxi. 
8 .) 

(Prevailing view in the Gos¬ 
pel by Matthew.) 


(2) llvapus. 

virtue, potenter factum. 
msQ*. rVhSDl. 

Supernatural effect of 
this principle on its ap¬ 
pearance. 


Thomas Aquinas: 

Miraculum, quod fit prem¬ 
ier ordinem totius na¬ 
turae creates. (Summal 
quaes t. 110, art 4.) 

(Prevailing view In the Gos¬ 
pel by Luke.) 


(3) rlpat. 

ostentum, portentum. 

Contra-natural effect of 
it, as compared with 
the former stage, espe¬ 
cially in the fallen con¬ 
dition. 


The 17th cent; 

Quenstedt: 


Miracula, quae contra vim 
’rebus naturalibus a deo 
inditam cursumque na- 
turalem efficiuntur. 
(SysL Theol. p. 471.) 

(Prevailing view in the Gos¬ 
pel by Mark.) 


(4) tpryoy. 
factum, opus. 
nxbfiU , etc. 

Higher, or rather highest 
naturalness. Manifes¬ 
tation of the new, hea¬ 
venly, and spiritual na¬ 
ture. 


Nitzsoh: 

Miracles are part of a 
higher order of things, 
which, however, is also 
nature. (System der 
Chrietl. Lehre, p. 85.) 

(Prevailing view in the Go#- 
pel by John.) 


As the principle of all principles, Christ is the 
absolute law of all laws of nature and life. Hence, 
(1) There was preparation for Him. As all nature 
tended toward, and was a prediction of, man, so all 
humanity tended toward Christ and is fulfilled and 
perfected by Him. (2) He was supernatural in ref¬ 
erence to the old world and to man's ordinary na¬ 
ture—the new spiritual man from heaven. (3) He 
was contra-natural: old Adam must die, and the old 
world perish. But this old natural life becomes in 
turn the substratum and the element for a new spir¬ 
itual life. (4) He is natural in the highest sense. 
For in Him is all nature realized, redeemed, and ad¬ 
mitted to share in the glorious liberty of the children 
of God.—We notice the same features in His mira¬ 
cles. (1) There is the preparation of faith on the part 
of those who receive, or else by the affection of those 
who intercede for others; occasionally, also, believ¬ 
ing anticipation, as in the demoniacs; or a waiting 
for the Lord, as in the case of those Vaised from the 
dead; while no miracles are performed among unbe¬ 


lievers, Matt xiii. 58. (2) They are supernatural— 
the manifestation of the almighty and saving power 
of the God-Man. (3) In a sense contra-natural, as 
putting an end to the existing state; as, for example, 
in the history of the Gadarenes, in the doom of the 
barren fig-tree, etc. (4) Natural in the highest sense 
(gradualness of the cure of the blind man at Beth- 
saida, use of natural means): presentation, in an 
outward fact, of the revival ot inner life. 

The series of Old Testament miracles opened, in 
the history of Abraham, by the miracle of word and 
of initial fulfilment (the wonderful birth of Isaac), 
long before the ordinary miracles of deed commenced 
with the life of Moses. The latter were in the first 
place symbolical miracles; they next became mira¬ 
cles of judgment and deliverance, and grew into mi¬ 
racles and healing, until, in the predictions of the 
prophets, they pointed forward to the period of 
transformation. 

All these elements appear fully defined and per¬ 
fected in the life of the Lord. 


A. Miracles of the word and of fulfilment 

(1) Miraculous birth of Christ to a spiritual human 
life in the world. He is of the Holy Ghost 


(2) Christ miraculously attains to full consciousness 
of His calling as the Redeemer at His baptism 
in Jordan, and is glorified from above. He has 
the Holy Spirit as a spiritual power. 


■y B. Miracles of deed. 

(1) The miraculous birth of Christ is the regenera¬ 

tion of humanity. Hence it is the power of re¬ 
generating, of awakening the dead , and restoring 
the sick. Jesus walking on the sea. Power of 
the spirit over nature. 

(2) Glimpse into heaven. Into the hearts (Natha¬ 

nael) ; into the depths (the tribute penny, the 
draught of fishes); into the future (the colt). 
Miracles of judgment and deliverance. Deliver¬ 
ances in the sphere of mind and of nature. Con- 
versions, casting out of evil spirits. Symbolical 
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(3) Transfiguration of the Lord on the Mount He 

reveals the Holy Ghost, and shines in the light 
of the Spirit 

(4) The resurrection of the Lord. Transition to the 

second and heavenly life of man. Christ is 
glorified and reigns in the Holy Ghost 

(5) Ascent of Christ into heaven: Christ rules far 

and near. 

(6) The outpouring of the Holy Ghost upon His dis¬ 

ciples : He sends the Holy Ghost 

(7) Return of Christ to judgment 

Lastly, we remark, that Christianity itself shares ! 
these characteristics of the miraculous life and work¬ 
ing of the Lord. For, 1. Being the religion of histo¬ 
ry, the fulfilment of the Old Testament and of all 
history, there has been due preparation for it in the 
course of history. 2. It is supernatural; being di¬ 
rectly from heaven, and entirely new. 8. It is con¬ 
tra-natural ; dooming sin and the world to death in 
its progress, and majcing use of natural life only as 
the element of a higher life. 4. Yet this miracle is 
only the highest naturalness; being the religion of 
true spiritual life, which leads to the transformation 
of the world. On the other hand, all the effects of 
Christianity may be arranged into miracles of former 
Hon (regeneration), and miracles of deed (the healing 
of the cosmos), until the goal shall be reached in the 
transformation of the world. 

In the Sermon on the Mount, the Lord had dis¬ 
played the full riches of spiritual life. He preached 
as one who had authority, and not as the scribes. 
This became evident immediately on His descent 
from the high pulpit, by the miracles which He per¬ 
formed. In the mind of the Evangelists, these mir¬ 
acles, however different, are connected, and form a 
higher unity, although their historical succession is 
never overlooked. But the cure of Peter’s mother 
in-law, and of the great multitude of sick persons, 
especially demoniacs, belongs to a former period, as 
has already been stated. All the other miracles 
were performed at the time of Christ’s second stay 
in Capernaum. The interrupted journey to Gadara 
is their centre. 

But just as the utterances on the Mount were Di¬ 
vine deeds, so these deeds by which the Great Pro¬ 
phet confirms His word are also oracles of God,— 
i Divine deeds which serve as symbols of the in¬ 
finite truth and grace, and of the power of the Gos¬ 
pel to save. 

It is significant that the miraculous cures of Je¬ 
sus began with that of leprosy. This cure marks 
the new era in life, as the Sermon on the Mount 
marked that in doctrine. According to the Old Tes¬ 
tament, he who touched a leper became unclean. 
Jesus touches the leper, and not only remains clean 
Himself but by His touch cleanses the leper.—Still 
more remarkable is the second miracle. It consists 
in help given to a Gentile, and that on the strength 
of a faith which is declared to surpass that of the 
JeW3. If in the former case the cure was effected 
by touch, it now takes place at a distance; thus 
symbolizing that the influence of the blessed Saviour 1 


miracles of nature, both in judgment and deliv¬ 
erance. (“ Parallel miracles.”) The calming of 
the storm. 

(8) Miracles of transfiguration. The disciples shar¬ 
ing the heavenly rapture. The marriage at 
Cana. The miraculous feeding of the multitude. 
Bread and wine in the kingdom of heaven. 

(4) Christ raising the dead. New spiritual life. The 

maid on her death-bed. The young man in the 
coffin. Lazarus in the grave. Movement in 
the world of spirits at His resurrection. (Mai 
thew.) 

(5) Miraculous cures at a distance. 

(6) Anointing of His people; of believing humanity. 

Speaking with new tongues. Spread of His 
wondrous power in the life of Christianity. 

(7) The withered fig-tree. The Apostles sent into all 

the world. 

! extended not only to those who were near, but also 
to the Gentiles at a distance.—Next, we havp the 
miraculous cure of Peter’s mother-in-law—in contra¬ 
distinction to the low estimate of woman in the old 
world. He takes her by the hand, and, being re¬ 
stored, Bhe serves Him.—Jesus has now to cope with 
the whole weight of demoniacal suffering in and 
around Capernaum; but He proves equal to the load, 
and removes it.—Here we reach the period of His 
journey to Gadara, during which the Lord, by a dif¬ 
ferent mode of treatment, restored two of His pro¬ 
fessing disciples from their spiritual disease—enthu¬ 
siasm in the one case, and slowness of faith in the 
other.—The Lord next appeases the storm at sea, 
and, with it, the storm of anxiety in the souls of His 
disciples;—on the eastern shore, in the land of the 
Gadarenes, He performs the cure of two demoniacs 
who had been the terror of the whole district. But 
this miracle diffused greater terror among the Gada¬ 
renes than the demoniacs had ever done. The ban¬ 
ishment of Jesus from that territory, consequent on 
this cure, may be regarded as the first formal rejec¬ 
tion of the Lord. Orthodox Israel expelled Jesus 
for the sake of a herd of swine. No better fate 
awaits Him on the western shore of the lake. The 
healing of one afflicted with the palsy, whose faith 
had overcome all obstacles intervening between 
Christ and him, served as the occasion of stirring up 
the enmity of the scribes, who denounced as blasphe¬ 
my His forgiving of sin. Among these miracles, 
Matthew introduces his own calling. A wonder of 
grace this, not less than the others, that a publican, 
one excommunicated, should be called to the apostle- 
ship. If the Pharisees found fault because He ate 
with the publicans and sinners, the disciples of John 
objected on the ground that His disciples fasted not, 
as they and the Pharisees did. The former cavil the 
Lord rebutted by reminding the Pharisees of the 
contrast between sacrifice and mercy; the latter, by 
pointing out that between the marriage and fasting, 
the new wine and the Old bottles. Then for the 
first time the Lord raised the dead, restoring the 
daughter of Jairus from the death-bed to life; the 
cure of the woman afflicted with an issue of blood 
being introduced by the way. Next, two blind men 
recovered their sight, on the distinct profession of 
their faith that Jesus was the Messiah (the Son of 
David).—We regard it as a further progress in these 
miracles when He heals the dumb demoniac; and bv 
the word of His power at the same time reveals and 
I removes the cause of his affliction. After all these 
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miracles, the Pharisees begin to revile Him, and to 
say, that “ He cast out devils by the prince of the 
devils.” These were the very worst devils with 
whom Christ had to contend. The blind receive 
their sight, but they who see become blind; the pos¬ 
sessed recover, but those who administered healing 
in Israel are cast into the kingdom of Satan. Christ 
now passes victoriously from His prophetic to His 
royal administration, which commences with the 
mission of His Apostles. 

2. We have already pointed out how significantly 
the series of miracles in Matthew opens with the re¬ 
covery of a leper. Another point deserves notice. The 
Old Testament provided no remedy for the leper, nor 
was he tolerated in the congregation. His disease 
was treated like sin; he was banished from the camp; 
and whosoever touched him, shared for a time that 
banishment. Levitical impurities, such as touching 
the dead, ceased after a certain period had elapsed * 
but the leper was excluded for an indefinite time— 
perhaps for ever. Their only hope of restoration to 
the Ghurch lay in their recovery. Meantime the leper 
was left to the mercy of God. In this respect the 
arrangements of the synagogue were, as we have 
shown, less strict than those of the temple. In the 
Old Church, to touch an unclean person, rendered un¬ 
clean ; Christ, the Founder of the New Church, 
cleansed the leper by touching him. There is a for¬ 
mal disannulling of the old arrangement in this 
stretching forth of the hand and touching the leper, 
and in the words—“ I will, be thou clean ! ” And 
yet the two institutions agree in spirit, for it is the 
object of both to exhibit the Church pure and unspot¬ 
ted But what the Old Covenant could not bestow, 
the Lord vouchsafed. The Old Covenant could only 
distinguish, but not separate, between sin and mis¬ 
ery. This the Lord accomplished. From the mo¬ 
ment He touched the leper with His finger, suffering 
became hallowed, and the Lord entered into full fel¬ 
lowship with it. From that moment until His death 
on the cross, Christ remained in continuous fellow¬ 
ship with the suffering of the world. True, it seems 
as if His contact with the leper had not led to any 
immediate suffering; but from the narrative in Luke 
we gather that such was the case. The leper related 
what Jesus had done for him, and traditionalism may 
have pronounced the Lord unclean. On this account 
He retired for a time into the wilderness, thence to 
issue to fresh manifestations of His miraculous pow¬ 
er. If the first miracle presented a striking contrast 
to the old order of things, the second was still more 
remarkable as being performed on the heathen slave 
of a heathen household. True, the attachment of 
the centurion to the synagogue formed a kind of in¬ 
termediate link of connection; but Matthew passes 
over this circumstance as apparently secondary, in 
view of the grand motive influencing the Lord—the 
faith of the centurion. Viewed in their combination, 
the two miracles show that infinite mercy reaches to 
the lowest depths of misery, and extends to the ut¬ 
most bounds of the earth—its only conditions being 
personal need and believing trust 

8. The acknowledgment of proselytes of the gate 
may be regarded as a victory of the genuine theo¬ 
cratic spirit over Pharisaism, which at an earlier pe¬ 
riod had been typified in the construction of a “ court 
of the Gentiles ” in the second temple. It was not a 
new arrangement, but a recurrence to the faith and 
practice of the patriarchs, in room of the rigor of le¬ 
galism. The synagogue and the court of Hie Gentiles 
were the gates by which the heathen might enter the 


Jewish Ghurch; the proselytes of the gate formed 
the intermediate link between heathenism and the 
theocracy. Thus the way was opened for the Gos¬ 
pel As instances of the religious movement among 
soldiers at that time, we mention not merely the three 
centurions, in the Gospels and the Book of Acts, but 
also the soldiers who resorted to John the Baptist, 
Luke iil 14. 

4. The judgment of outer darkness referred to the 
severest dispensations upon earth, and in Hades; al¬ 
though there is some difference between it and the 
final judgment of hell-fire, Matt. xxv. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

The miracles of the Lord, as confirming His pro¬ 
phetical word.—Christ the Great Prophet in word 
and deed.—The words of the Lord Effectual as Divine 
deeds; and the deeds of the Lord also a word from 
heaven.—The miracles of Jesus in their blessed im¬ 
port: 1. As witnessing to His Gospel; 2. as works 
of love; 8. as seals of His power; 4. as manifesta¬ 
tions of the liberty of the New Covenant; 5. as rayB 
of His Divine glory.—The word of the Lord inspir¬ 
ing poor fallen man with fresh courage: 1. Even the 
leper may now hope for deliverance; 2. he presses 
forward among the people; 8. he casts himself at the 
feet of the Lord, os if he entere4 into the most holy 
place; 4. his prayer implies the conviction that there 
was help even for him.—The healing of the leper a 
sign of hope to the world : 1. The Lord can restore 
even where a case seems desperate; 2. He is willing 
to do it; 8. He does it by entering into fellowship 
with the sufferings of the world ; 4. by His suffering 
He takes away ours; 5. He Separates between sin 
and its counterpart, misery; thus taking away the 
strength of sin.—The Lord is able also to heal the 
leprosy of the inner man.—The power of death con¬ 
quered by that of life.—The purity of love removing 
the impurity of misery.—The Lord of glory in con¬ 
tact with tho infectious diseases of the world.—The 
glory of the Lord, as appearing in His mode of grant¬ 
ing deliverance: 1. He quickly hears; 2. He briefly 
speaks : “ I will! ” 8. He sovereignly stretches forth 
His hand.—“ Tell no man, but snow thyself to the 
priest” True reticence and proper publicity of 
our recovery. — “ Show thyself to the priest: ” 
or, how the Lord honors the Old Dispensation at 
the very moment when He founds the New.—Faith, 
whether obtrusive in its entreaties, or retiring in 
its complaints and prayer, is always the same in 
its nature.—The centurion of Capernaum a model of 
believing confidence: 1. In his earnest entreaty; 2. 
in his cordial affection; 8. in his unfeigned humility; 
4. in the peculiar shape in which his profession of 
Christ appeared.—Faith always goes hand in hand 
with compassion.—Faith with its power of interces¬ 
sion.—Humility the crown of faith: 1. It springs 
from faith; 2. it rests upon faith, purifying and 
quickening it; 8. it manifests itself in the surrender 
of every claim, and in firm confidence while praying. 
—The distinguishing excellences of the centurion’s ' 
faith : 1. Humility, by which his military rank in the 
world gave place to conscious poverty before the 
Lord; 2. trustfulness,—his outward circumstances 
and position serving as a testimony to the glory of 
the Lord.—The pious household.—The faith of the 
centurion and that in Israel.—The faith of the cen¬ 
turion foreshadowing the bringing in of the Gentiles. 
—The guests of the kingdom of heaven, gathered 
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from the four corners of the earth, and the children 
of the kingdom.—The great transformation of near 
and far in the kingdom of God: 1. In the course of 
history : a. at the time of Christ; b. at the time of 
the migration of nations; e. at the time of the Ref¬ 
ormation. 2. Its inner lesson: a. the penitent sin¬ 
ner, who relinquishes every claim, hears the call of 
mercy afar off; b. the least appearance of self-right¬ 
eousness obstructs our view of the light of salvation, 
however near.—The banqueting room lit up, and 
outer darkness.—To be cast into outer darkness im¬ 
plies,—1. the darkness of final judgment, in opposi¬ 
tion to the glory and beauty of the kingdom of God ; 

2. the society of the spirits of darkness, in opposition 
to that of the patriarchs; 8. sorrow and shame, in 
opposition to eternal blessedness.—The three heathen 
centurions compared with the wise men from the 
East.—“ I will come and heal him.”—Jesus is willing 
to come and heal the Gentiles.—Jesus is able to bless 
the Gentiles, even at a distance.— 4 ‘ In the self-same 
hour; ” or, the Lord semis help at the right mo¬ 
ment.—The hour of grace.—Loving zeal a character¬ 
istic of the kingdom of heaven: 1. The servant obey¬ 
ing his master from attachment and devotedness; or, 
Christianity in the domestic circle and in civil soci¬ 
ety. 2. The centurion serving his subordinate from 
esteem and compassion ; or, Christian philanthropy. 

3. Christ serving both; or, the kingdom of grace. 

Starke: — Quesncl: Ministers must ofttimcs con¬ 
descend to those who are in misery, visit them in 
their sorrow, and point them for relief to the word 
of God, Acts viii. 80.—A blessing ever attaches to our 
following Jesus, ch. xix. 27 ; Luke viii. 43. —Mo jus: 
If we have tested Christ, the Bread of life, we shall 
always hunger after it, and follow Him, ch. v. 6 ; Isa. 
lv. 1.— Zeisius: Outward leprosy a type of original 
sin, or of spiritual leprosy, Ps. li. 7 ; Isa. L 6. —Bodi¬ 
ly affliction often the occasion of leading us to Christ. 
0 blessed sorrow l 1 Pet. iv. 1; Jer. xxx. 11.—The 
whole world a vast sick-ward.—A Christian must not 
insist on anything in prayer, ch. xxvi. 89 .—Zeisius : 
The surest and most effectual means in all our sor¬ 
rows, is recourse to prayer, Dan. ix. 8, 4 ; ch. xv. 25. 
— Quesncl: Let us not despise even the greatest sin¬ 
ners, nor avoid meeting them, provided we beware of 
infection, Gal. vL 1 ; James v. 19, 20. — Bibl. Tbb.: 
Jesus can and will deliver us in our most grievous 
afflictions, and where all human means were in vain, 
Ps. vl 9, 10. —Majus: The word of Christ is an ef¬ 
fectual remedy for curing spiritual leprosy, John xv. 
3.— The most acceptable sacrifice on the part of those 
who have been restored, is new obedience, John v. 
14 ; Isa. xxxviii. 15.—We are bound publicly to ac¬ 


knowledge the goodness of God, Rom. v. 11; Ps. 
xxvi The centurion, a soldier, a heathen, and a su¬ 
perior, cares for his subordinates, and prays for his 
servant, is humble, and believes in Christ. Go thou 
and do likewise. Rom. xv. 4 ; 1 Cor. x. 11 ; Bibl. 
Tub. —Let us not despair of the conversion of any 
man, in any condition of life.—What too frequently 
military men are not, and what they should be.— Osi- 
andcr: A genuine Christian will plead with Jesus not 
only for his own wants, but also for those of his 
neighbor.—The cross is sent even to pious families, 
and sometimes to the best members of them.—“ The 
Lord is near to all that call upon Him,” Ps. cxlv. 18, 
19 ; vi. 10.—Lord Jesus, speak the word only!—We 
admire riches, beauty, power, or art; but Christ ad¬ 
mires faith.—All men have not faith, 2 Thess. iii. 2. 
— Osiander: Ofttimes we find more faith with soldiers 
and worldly persons than in many who pretend to be 
saints.— Luther: Faith is not confined to time, place, 
or condition. God has had a people at a time when 
it was little thought, in places where we should not 
have expected to find them, and among persons whom 
we would not have imagined to be His.— Majus: Be¬ 
lievers under the Old and New Testaments have all 
the same doctrine, the same faith, the same kingdom, 
and the same glory, Heb. xiii. 8 ; Acts xv. 11.—The 
rejection of the Jews caused by their unbelief, Rom. 
xi. 20 ; Isa. liii. 1; vi. 9; Deut. ix. 23.—Lo, the chil¬ 
dren who trust in external service, in the temple, and 
in the possession of gifts, are condemned; while 
strangers who are sincere in the faith are received: 
Isa. ii. 4, etc.—The more light and grace we have re¬ 
jected, the greater will be the condemnation and 
darkness awarded us.—Blessedness of intercession, 
James v. 18; 2 Kings xix. 34 ; Jer. xxix. 7.—The 
stronger our faith, the less will God refuse us, espe¬ 
cially in spiritual requests.—True faith the source of 
all other gifts. Quesnel. 

Gerlach:—Luther (Randglosse): Faith does not 
know, it trusts in the mercy of God. Faith ever says, 
If Thou wilt ; not, if Thou canst. —Weeping and 
gnashing of teeth: the former perhaps the expres¬ 
sion of softer, the latter of bolder, characters. 

Heubner: —Jesus can and will deliver.—Jesus is 
willing to come under our roof, although we be un¬ 
worthy of it.—The kingdom of heaven the meeting- 
place of the children of God from among all nations 
and from all climes.—The power of a living faith in 
Christ: 1. Its character. Faith cleanses from sin, 
makes holy, and induces us to procure help for others 
by leading them to Christ 2. Inferences : Beware 
of unbelief, but strive after true faith.—All men are 
equal before the Lord Jesus. 


il 

2%$ rffff"** t» Ike family; the diseases in the city. Salvation spreading from the household of Petei, or the 
• dwelling of the Lord (the Church), into the city. 

Chapter VIII. 14r-17. 

14 And when Jesus was [had] come into Peter’s house, he saw his wife’s mother laid, 

15 and sick of a fever. And he touched her hand, and the fever left her: and she arose, 

16 and ministered unto them [him]. 1 When the even [evening] was come, they brought 
unto him many that were possessed with devils: and he cast out the spirits with his [a] * 
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17 word, and healed all that were sick: That it might be fulfilled which was spoken bj 
Esaias [Isaiah] the prophet, saying, Himself took our infirmities, and bare [bore] our 
sicknesses. 

1 Ver. 15.—Aftry is better supported then the reeding of the UaA. ree. airroit. 

* Ter. 1A—[All the older E. Y., also that of Rheinu, correctly render Arfy*: with a word, WicL bi vord,— P. S.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

The accounts in Mark and Luke confirm the state¬ 
ment, that on the evening of the day when the Lord 
restored the mother-in-lqw of Peter, a large number 
of demoniacs in Capernaum were healed. Chrono¬ 
logically speaking, the event took place during the 
residence of the Lord at Capernaum, previous to His 
first journey into Galilee, and to the Sermon on the 
Mount. The statement of Luke, that Christ rebuked 
the disease, implies no contradiction. The healing 
word of Christ is omitted by Matthew and Mark, 
while Luke omits to mention that He took her by 
the hand and lifted her up. Lastly, according to 
Mark and Luke, the cure was performed on the in¬ 
tercession of the members of the family,—the rick 
person herself being unable to entreat help. From 
the circumstance that Jesus rebuked the fever, we 
gather that her disease was somehow connected with 
the sufferings resulting from demoniacal possessions 
then prevailing in the town. 

Ver. 14. Into the house of Peter. —Accord¬ 
ing to John i. 44, Peter and Andrew, as well as 
Philip, were natives of Bethsaida. Afterward, Peter, 
and probably Andrew (ch. iv. 18), had settled in Ca¬ 
pernaum,—partly, perhaps, on account of the fish¬ 
eries, and partly from his connection by marriage 
with the place. The marriage of Peter is also re¬ 
ferred to in 1 Cor. ix. 5. It is remarkable that he 
who is said to have been the first bishop of Rome 
was a married man. Legend has it that her name 
was Perpetua, or Concordia; and that her husband 
accompanied her on her way to martyrdom in Rome. 
Their daughter was called Petronella. (Clement of 
Alexandria.)* 

Ver. 15. She ministered unto Him, Si7)k6- 
v e i.—This refers particularly to waiting at table and 
serving, as an evidence of her perfect reoovery. 

Ver. 16. It was a time when there was in Caper¬ 
naum a deep stirring of enthusiasm for the Lord— 
the evening of a great day—when this general long¬ 
ing seems to have seized the inhabitants of the place, 
and they brought unto Him their Bick, especially 
those who were possessed with devils, and laid them 
down at the door of His house. On demoniacal pos¬ 
sessions compare the remarks to Matt iv. 24. 

Ver. 17. That it might be fulfilled.—A refe¬ 
rence to Isa. liil 4: Our diseases (*3?bn ) has He 
borne (R&3),a9uf our sorrows (^aNSa) He has 

* ret Jerome. In the Interest of monastic celibacy. Infers 
that the wife or Peter was dead at the time, from the foot 
that her mother, when cured, waited on the table. Arch¬ 
bishop Kenrlck (Notes on the four Gospels) s< ems to ap- 

£ rove of this inference. But the ministering of the mother 
i hero evidently mentioned to show her complete recovery 
and her love and gratitude for it In the natural order a 
long convalescence follows the cure of a fever before health 
returns. Moreover St Paul many years after this occur¬ 
rence (A. D. 57) refers to Peter's wife as living and accom¬ 
panying her husband on his missionary journeys, 1 Cor. lx. 
&. The Prot V. correctly translates A <p))v y v v a t k a , 

“a sister a wife* (Tynd. and Cranmer: u a sister to wife; * 
Gen.: “a wife being a sister"); while the R. C. Y. has: “a 
woman a rioter P. S.] 


taken on Himself (ob20 ). In the Sept more free¬ 
ly : rks apaprla » four teed irepl foeer bSvrareu, 

.—The Evangelist quotes from the original; but ih 
strict accordance with its meaning, as Olsh&usen and 
others rightly remark, though Meyer denies it It la 
true that in the original Hebrew, the Messiah is rep¬ 
resented as bearing and expiating our sms. But our 
diseases are undoubtedly connected with sin on the 
one, and death on the other hand; while the suffer¬ 
ing of Christ depends on His taking on Himself our 
sufferings, which again is connected with His carry¬ 
ing them away. We must not, however, go so for 
as Olshausen, and speak spiritual exhaustion on 
the part of Christ Meyer and von Ammon have ) 
overlooked the fact that, when healing those who 
were diseased, Christ entered into and shared their 
sufferings,—a circumstance evident from the narra¬ 
tive in Mark v. 80 (showing that He felt the going 
out of virtue from Him), as also from the resurrec¬ 
tion of Lazarus. But, in the present instance, the 
Lord had to contend with the concentrated sorrow 
and sickness of the whole city, and that on tho eve¬ 
ning of a laborious day. For this labor and contest 
of the Lord, the Evangelist can find no more apt de¬ 
scription than by quoting the passage from Isaiah. 
Christ takes away disease, in token of His removing 
its root, sin, by taking upon Himself death as the 
full wages and the full burden of sin. 

DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL 

1. The afflicted family and the afflicted city, both 
highly privileged by the presence and grace of Christ 
Significant connection between them: salvation 
spreading from the house to the city. 

2. The Evangelist gives us here the key to the 
mystery of Christ’s atoning death. By His fellow- 
suffering with our diseases, He gradually descended 
into the unfathomable depth of His full sympathy 
with our death. Hence His miracles of healing par¬ 
took of the nature of atoning suffering, and prepared 
for it. Accordingly, as He suffered in all He did, so 
His suffering and death crowned and completed all 
He had done. His active and passive obedience are 
most cloBely connected. But as in His fellow-suffer¬ 
ing He took away the sting of suffering by taking 
away sin and awakening faith, so also has He swal¬ 
lowed up death in victory by discharging the debt of 
sin in His vicarious death, finishing the work of re¬ 
demption, and introducing justifying faith. Such, 
then, was our reconciliation. In virtue of His per¬ 
fect fellow-suffering, He submitted to the death due 
to us; by His perfect surrender to God, He became 
our reconciliation, even as by His communication of 
grace He wrought in us faith in the mercy of God, 
and in the imputation to us of His sacrificial service. 
His miracles form the introduction and the com¬ 
mencement of His reconciliation. Comp. 1 Pet ii. 
24. 

HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL 

The cross in the family.—The family and tht 
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town, as a household and a dty of the Lord.—How 
Christianity elevated woman.—Christ and His people 
by tarns engaged in the service of love. 1. He 
serves them; 2. they serve Him.—Rapid change 
produced in the house by the interposition of Christ: 
1. One laid down by fever, an active hostess; 2. an 
anxious family, a festive circle; 8. the Lord a physi¬ 
cian, the Lord a king; 4. the house an hospital, the 
bouse a church.—The right mode of celebrating our 
recovery.—From the church, salvation spreads to the 
city.—Glorious evening of power and grace.—The 
morbid sympathy of man, and the healing sympathy 
of the Lord. 1. With reference to the former,— 
a. disease itself appears in morbid and irresistible 
sympathy; b . morbid sympathy increases disease and 
pestilence; <?. at best, it leads to excitement and run¬ 
ning to the Lord, while not a few are unprepared 
and unready. 2. The sympathy of Christ: a. Its 
Divine power resists all sinful influences, especially 
cowardice and despair; b. it penetrates into, and 
lights up, the lowest depths of misery; e. it conquers 


and removes the sufferings of man.— The suffering a 
of Christ in His miraculous cures, pointing to the 
great miraculous cure by His sufferings on I he cross. 
—Jesus has taken upon Him the diseases of max: 
also.—The wards where those mentally afflicted arc 
confined, belong also to the Lord.—The sceptre of 
Christ’s triumph extends even over the cursed reahr 
of demons.—The apparent strength of despair, ana 
the Divine strength of perfect confidence.—Solemn 
night-seasons: 1. The night of suffering; 2. the night 
of repentance; 8. the night of death. 

JStarke :—If we recover from disease, it is our 
duty to thank God, and all the more zealously tc 
serve Christ and our neighbor.—Let each bear an¬ 
other’s burden, Gal vi. 2.— Zei&ius: —Above all, 
learn that sin is the root of all disease, and that by 
true repentance thou mayest be set free from it.— 
To visit, to comfort, to refresh, and to serve those 
who are laid on beds of sickness, Isa. xxxviii 1, 4, 
5; Ecdesiast vil 84.— Gossner :—To come, to see, 
and to heal is here one. 


m. 
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Miraculous works of Jesus on His missionary journey: The troubled disciples—the troubled sea. 


Chapter VUI. 18-27. 

(Ch. irm. 28-27, the QoepeL for the 4 th Sunday after Epiphany .—Parallels: Mark iv. 85-41; Luke viiL 

22-25; lx. 57-50.) 

18 Now, when Jesus saw gfeat multitudes 1 about him, he gave commandment to de- 

19 part unto the other side. And a certain scribe-came, and said unto him, Master, I will 

20 follow thee whithersoever thou goest. And Jesus saith unto him, The foxes have 
holes, and the birds of the air have nests; * but the Son of man hath not where to lay 

21 his head. And another of his disciples said unto hjm, Lord, suffer me first to go and 

22 bury my father. But Jesus said unto hita, Follow me; and let the dead bury their 
dead. 

23 And when he was [had] entered into a 1 ship, his disciples followed him. 

24 And, behold, there arose a great tempest in the sea, insomuch [so] that the ship was 

25 covered with the waves: but he was asleep [sleeping]. And his disciples [they] 4 came 

26 to him, and awoke him, saying, Lord, save us [save]: 8 we perish. And he saith unto 
them, Why are ye fearful, 0 ye of little faith ? Then he arose, and rebuked the 

27 winds [wind]* and the sea; and there was a great calm. But the men marvelled,* 
saying, What manner of man 7 is this, that even the winds and the sea obey him! 

* Ver. 18.—Lachmann with B. only: Kx^ oy f° T bxhevs. [Cod. Slnaiticus sustain* the plural—P. 8.1 

1 Ver. 20.— [Dr. Lange translates: Wohnneeter, Zette, Horsts, dwelling places, tents, which is more literal for jraro- 
rnirwaat, but not so po pular as nests.— P. 8.1 f ^ ^ * ' + ■ 

* Ver. 28.—[LangeTranslates M the ship,” rb tXoiov, agreeing here with the Received Tdxt and with TlschendorTt 
edition. But Codd. B., C. and other ancient authorities, and the editions of Lachmann, Tregelles, and Alford omit the 
article.—P. 8.] 

* Ver. 25.— Recepta: ol ftafrqral abrov . Various authorities [and Dr. Lange] omit tdrrov. [Lachmann, Tfe- 

gelles, Rwald, and Conant omit also ol 8o does Cod. Binait.—P. 8.] 

f Ver. 25. — Us, ^/iar Is omitted in Codd. B., C. al. [Cod. Binait] The speech Is more lively and dramatic without 
tyur. [Tischendor^ Lachmann, Tregelles, Lange, Conant, all omit ^uor.l 

* Ver. 26.—[Cod. 81nait reads the singular ry iWfitp for rots ArJ/ao»r.—P. 8.1 

T Ver. 27.—[Conant: M What manner of man belongs to the best English usage. * What bind of man,' or 'what sort 
Sf nusaf is not a suitable expression here.” A Norton (Translation or the Gospels with Notes, Bost, 185ft) translates: 
"IFAo is this. 1 * Bat xoravis Is not simply rls, but the interrogative of disposition, character, quality, 4 q. voter.— 
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EXEOETIOAL AND CRITICAL. 

Yer. 18. Now, when Jesus saw great mul¬ 
titudes. —In this instance a motive for withdrawing, 
as in ch. v. 1; John vi. 8, 15.—There were seasons 
when the multitude would have proclaimed Him 
King: sudden outbursts of carnal excitement, from 
which the Lord withdrew. That such was the case 
in this instance, we gather from the profession made 
by the scribe in ver. 19. 

Ets r b t ip a v, to the opposite side of the lake. 

Ver. 19. And one, a scribe, came. —The * Is 
refers to the ’4r epos in ver. 21; from which verse 
we also gather that this scribe was already one of 
Christ’s disciples, in the wider sense of the term, and 
that he now proposed henceforth to follow Jesus con¬ 
tinuously. When the Evangelists mention these calls 
to follow the Lord in a particular sense of the term, 
they seem always to refer to the apostolic office, not 
to discipleship. But as Andrew, John, Peter, James 
the Elder, Nathanael or Bartholomew, and Philip, 
had been previously called, and as the persons here 
addressed could not have been any of the brothers 
of the Lord (James the Younger, Joseph, Judas Leb- 
beus or Thaddeus, and Simon), we conclude that they 
must have been either Judas Iscariot, Matthew, or 
Thomas. %Vom the peculiar characteristics which 
appear in the narrative, we venture to suggest, that 
the first of the two scribes was Judos Iscariot, the 
second Thomas, and the third individual (who is only 
mentioned by Luke) Matthew. This is, however, 
merely a hypothesis, made more or less 'probable by 
the nexus of history (comp. Lebcn Jem , ii. 2, p. 651). 
—In the Gospel of Luke, this event is introduced at 
a later period, when Jesus prepared for His last 
journey to Jerusalem (ch. ix. 51-62). A superficial 
investigation will serve to convince us that the trans- ^ 
action between Jesus and the sons of thunder, re¬ 
corded in Luke, had led to the introduction of this 
history in that connection. It Beems like a psycho¬ 
logical combination designed to exhibit Christ’s mas¬ 
tery in dealing with different dispositions (say the 
four temperaments). Schleiermacher, Schnecken- 
burger, Gfrorer, and Olshausen, adopt the chronology 
of Luke; Rettig, Meyer, and others, that of Mat¬ 
thew. 

Yer. 20. Kara(rm)v^<r((!, 11 Dwelling- 
places, not nests, as birds do not live in their nests.” 
Do Wette * 

The Son of man. —Jesus adopted the name 
6 vlbs tov avb p&vov no doubt with special ref¬ 
erence to the prophetic vision in Dan. vii. 18, where 
^Messiah is seen coming in the clouds of heaven, 
tijN -.33. (Comp. Havemick’s Daniel.) Hitzig 
imagines that the Son of man seen by Daniel in the 
clouds was not the Messiah, but the whole people of 
Israel;—an absurd hypothesis, refuted by Ewald (in 
his “ Jahrbueher ” for 1850). Daniel saw only tne 
image or likeness of the Son of man, who appeared | 
in the full sense in Jesus of Nazareth. In all prob¬ 
ability, Jesus chose this particular Old Testament 
designation of the Messiah, because, unlike the 
others, it had not been grossly perverted to foster 
the carnal expectations of the Jews. Thus our Lord 
met the morbid and fantastic expectations of Hi* 
contemporaries—and among them, apparently, those 

* [Meyer to the name effect: “ Places of abode where the 
birds are used to live, to sleep, etc. comp. xlii. 82; not speci¬ 
fically nuts, ’-] 


also of the scribe in the text—by laying emphasis on 
His genuine and true humanity as the Messiah. His 
great aftn was, that the people should view Him as 
true man—in the lowliness of His outward appear¬ 
ance, but also at the same time in His high charac¬ 
ter, as the Son of man, t. a., the ideal man, the sec¬ 
ond Adam from heaven (1 Cor. xv.). The bold sup¬ 
position of Weisse, that the term, “ Son of man,” is 
used in opposition to the name of Messiah, deserves 
no refutation. It is remarkable that John had sim¬ 
ilarly avoided the title of Elijah, under which Mala- 
chi had predioted his advent, while he chose the 
designation given him by Isaiah: “ The voice of one 
crying in the vnldemess.” The reason of this was, 
that carnal notions concerning the Messianic kingdom 
were connected with the former, but not with the 
latter expression (John i. 19, etc.). Meyer conceives 
that there is an antithesis implied in the term, “ Son 
of man” as opposed to “ Son of God” and denies 
the conception of ideal humanity (p. 82).* Accord¬ 
ing to Augustine, there is a faint allusion to the 
boastfulness of the scribe # in the expression, “ birds 
of the air.” But this seems strained; and we would 
rather apply the term to the unreliable and fugitive 
character of his enthusiasm, while the word, “ foxes,” 
refers to cunning. 

Where to lay His head* —A picture of a 
homeless pilgrim: hence, not of want in the ordina¬ 
ry sense, but of voluntary poverty. The answer of 
Christ implied, not a positive refusal of the overture 
of the scribe, but a solemn warning. He who saw 
not as men do, perceived, under that excessive pro¬ 
fession of this man, an amount of unreliableness and 
insincerity which called for such caution. 

Yer. 21. Another of His disciples.—In the 
stricter [rather in the wider] sense of the term—such 
as the “scribe” had been. Clement of Alexandria 
(Stromat. iii. 4) suggests that this disciple was Philip; 
but he had been called at an earlier period. 

Bury my father. —The father had died. Ac¬ 
cording to some critics, his old father was still alive, 
and the expression, to bury , meant to take care of 
him till his end, and then to commit him to his last 
resting-place. But the call to follow Christ immedi¬ 
ately, evidently implies, that at the time the father 
was actually dead. Burial was the most ancient 
mode of disposing of the dead (Cic. Legg. ii. 22; Plin. 
vii. 55), and was always practised by the Jews, in op¬ 
position to the Greek custom of burning the dead, 
which was quite exceptional among the Jews. It 
was considered the duty of sons to bury their parents, 
Gen. xxv. 9; xxxv. 29, etc. Tobith iv. 3. Comp. 
Winer sub voce: Begraben, Schottgcn’s Hone [W. 
Smith : Bill. Did . sub Burial, vol.I. 233], 

Yer. 22. Let the dead bury their deacL — 
Artificial explanations see in Meyer’s Commentary. 
The sentence is an Oxymoron, by which the burial 
of the dead is assigned to those who are spiritually 
dead.4 The expression conveys to the hesitating 
disciple that there were more urgent duties in the 
kingdom of heaven than that of burying the dead, 

# [Not, however, In a rationalistic sense, bnt as contrast¬ 
ed with His former 8<£(a. Meyer correctly sees in the 
term: the Son qfman an expression of the kcVoktis, tchich 
implies the consciousness of a purely divine and eternal 
preevistence (in deren Iliniergrunde das Bexoumtsein dsr 
rein gdUlichen UrettisUns liegt).— P. 8.] 

t [The key to this aDd all the other paradoxical sentences 
of Christ is tne different senses—a higher and a lower, a spir¬ 
itual and a literal—in v which the same word Is used. Let 
those who are dead in spirit (in trespasses and sins) bury 
their kindred and friends who are dead in body.—P. 8.] 
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and particularly, of going through al the ceremo¬ 
nies connected with a Jewish burial At the same 
time, it also alludes to the goal and end of those who 
are spiritually dead—their last and highest aim here 
is to bury one another. Death of the soul is connect¬ 
ed with death of the body.—Celsus (according to 
Origen) founded on this passage the objection, that 
the Saviour demanded what was inconsistent with 
duty to parents. But He only subordinates the duty 
of a Christian toward his own household and family, 
especially when another could take his place, to the 
highest of all duties—those of his spiritual calling, 
and to his Master.* Lastly, we infer from this trait, 
that this and the former reply were addressed to dis¬ 
ciples in the narrower sense of the term. 

Ver. 28. The ship, rb *\o7ov .—With the ar¬ 
ticle, meaning a definite ship, which waited to take 
them across the lake; the words of Jesus having in¬ 
duced His disciples (in the narrower sense) tp follow 
Him impfidtly.f 

Ver. 24. Xenrpit ,—indicating the effect, of 
which the cause (the winds, ver. 26) is afterward 
mentioned—a violent commotion of the sea. On the 
sudden storms occasioned by the situation of the 
Lake of Galilee, comp. Schubert iil 287; Robinson 
11416. 

Ver. 25. Sava! we perish! Suror, ivoA- 
—Asyndetic (disconnected) language of in¬ 
tense anxiety. 

Ver. 26. Why are ye fearful 7—The word 
“afraid” would be too weak, and “ cowardly ” too 
strong. At any rate, it was a fearfulness which the 
Lord censured. It is worthy of special notice, that, 
according to Matthew, the Lord first rebuked the 
disciples, and after that the sea. Sec , Ps. cvi. 
9. (Mark and Luke reverse the order.) 

ver. 27. The men, of &*$pt*wo t .—The men 
in their human nature,—more particularly, in their 
rapid transition from extreme anxiety to boundless 
admiration. Hence we infer that it applied to the 
disciples, and not, as Meyer supposes, to other par¬ 
ties accompanying Jesus. According to the account 
given by Mark, other vessels went along with that 
which bore the Lord; so that He must have been fol¬ 
lowed by a numerous company of disciples. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. In dealing with the different characters of the 
disciples, and adapting Himself to their natural dis¬ 
positions, the Lord showed how closely He read, and 

* [CbryBoatom : u Jeans forbade him to go, in order to 
•bow that nothing, not even the most important work of 
natural duty and affection, is so momentous as care for the 
kingdom of heaven; and that nothing, however urgent, 
should cause us to be guilty of a momenta delay iu providing 
first for that. What earthly concern could be more neces¬ 
sary than to bury a father ? a work, too. which might be 
done speedily. And yet the answer is: ‘Let the dead bury 
their dead. Follow thou me.' If; then, it is not safe to 
spend even so little time ss Is requisite for the b a rial of a 
parent, to the neglect of spiritual things, how guilty shall 
we be if we allow slight and trivial matters to withdraw us, 
who are Christ’s disciples, from His service t But rather 
let us endeavor, with Christ’s aid, to false those who are 
spiritually dead and buried, from the death of sin to a life of 
righteousness, as He raised Lazarus from the tomb, then we 
be His disciples indeed.”—P. 8.] 
t [Wordsworth likewise presses the def. art. r 6, and 
Aetee from Bengal: “Jesus habebat seholam ambulan- 
Um;" he sees in this ship an emblem of the church. But, 
unfortunately for this interpretation, the article Is of very 
doubtful authority, see our crit. note above.—P. 8.] 

11 


how wisely He directed, the hearts of men. (Leben 
Jfsu, iL 2, 661; iil 422.) 

2. The Son of man. The description furnished 
by Daniel of the appearance of Messiah, under the 
form of the Son of man, indicates a very advanoed 
stage of the prophetic doctrine of the Messiah. Bat, 
in order clearly to perceive its import, we must com¬ 
pare this term, as used by Daniel, with the passage 
about the seventy weeks (Dan. ix.). [In the sixty- 
third week, the Messiah who was not a prince , was to 
be set aside by the advent of the people of the Prince 
who woe not Messiah*] After seven weeks, t. e., at 
the close of the seventy weeks—cometh the Messiah, 
who , at the same time , is also a Prince . Hence the 
figure of the Son of man combines the two ideas of 
the suffering and the glorified Messiah. As the Son 
of humanity to which the curse attaches, He is hum¬ 
bled and rejected; while, as the Son of humanity 
on which the blessing is bestowed, He is exalted and 
declared Lord of an etenml kingdom. Gerlach: 

“ The first man was simply called Adam —t. e., man, 
and every descendant of his is called a son of man; 
but Christ is called the Son of man, as being derived 
from Adam, and yet the Head of a new race, 1 Cor. 
xv. 47.” 

3. The import of the miracle of stilling the tempest 
has frequently been misunderstood. Paulus (of Heidel¬ 
berg) resolves it into a natural phenomenon; Ammon 
regards it as an allegory or symbol; while Strauss treats 
it as a myth* It may also be turned intomagie y f if^ 
with Meyer, we were to overlook the connection be¬ 
tween the tempest in the hearts of the disciples and 
that on the lake—between sin in man, and “ the con-* 
vulsions and throes of nature ” (Olshausen)—and re¬ 
gard this history as merely a direct act of power ex¬ 
ercised upon the elements, and nothing else. In this 
respect, it is sufficient to remind the reader of Rom. 
viii. 20. Not that we thereby explain the miracle, 
but that we present its Christian aspect. The Lord 
rebukes the storm in the minds of His disciples; thus 
preparing for calming the tempest on the sea.—He 
takes away the sin of the microcosm, in order then 
to remove the evils of the macrocosm. Hence this 
event has frequently been regarded as a symbol of 
the passage of the Church of Christ through the 
world. There is another aspect of it which deserves 
attention. In this miracle, the operation of the Son 
and of the Father coincide; as the New Testament 
completion of the Old Testament miracles upon na¬ 
ture, it is at the same time a prediction and a mir¬ 
acle, and thus a sign that the Son had, in the name 
of the Father, entered upon the government of the 
world. 

4. Our modem degenerate and false philanthro¬ 
py fails to perceive the difference between a soul 
that is mourning and one which is fearful or de¬ 
sponding. It is altogether erroneous, and must fail 
of its desired effect, if we administer to the fearftii 
the comfort which is only appropriate to the afflict¬ 
ed. The latter, Christ ever upheld with words of 
kindness; while He rebuked the fearful, by setting 
before them the terrors of His word, and thus recal¬ 
ling them to a better state of mind. Thus He rebuk¬ 
ed those who were possessed, who by their coward- 

* [In German: “Yon Panins naturalleirt, von Ammon 
aUegorisirt, von Strauss myihisirf" (better: mythijtciri ).— 
P. 8.] 

t [Not: “presented in a material light” as the Edinfe. 
trL has It, misled by a printing error of the first edition. 
The third ed. reads: “Eo kann freilich anch magiech ge- 
macht (not: materialistrt) werden,” etc.— P. 8.] 
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ioe had become the prey of unclean spirits; and 
similarly He rebuked the disciples, when from want 
of faith they were desponding or fearful. Thus also 
He rebuked the fever which weighed down the 
mother-in-law of Peter ; and, in the present instance, 
the sea and the winds. Such a rebuke must, of 
course, be regarded as symbolical, since neither sea 
nor tempest had personal consciousness. The ul¬ 
timate ground of this rebuke lay in the fact, that 
the disturbances of nature were caused by unclean 
spirits. Christ apparently regarded those sudden 
outbursts in nature not as manifestations of healthy 
and regular force, but as manifestations of weak 
ness; just as the fever was the consequence of in¬ 
herent weakness, or of a germ of death, agains. 
which nature employed her utmost efforts in convul¬ 
sive struggle. 


HOMILETICA^AND PRACTICAL 

Jesus sees the multitude and approaches them; 
Jesus sees the multitude and retires from them. 1. 
The fact itself,—(a) in the Gospel history; (6) in 
that of the Church; (c) in individual Christian com¬ 
munities. 2. Explanation of the fact: (a) He ap¬ 
proaches when He sees multitudes longing for His 
salvation and waiting upon His word ; (6) He retires 
at the first appearance of fanaticism, which would 
have confirmed the carnal expectations of man, and 
not the word of God.—The Lord eschews the sinful 
obtrusion of worldly men, in order to seek out the 
'poor and the needy, afar off—The watchword of 
Christ: To the other tide l 1. A watchword of 
faith, breaking through all narrow boundaries; 2. a 
watchword of love, overcoming all selfishness; 3. a 
watchword of courage, overcoming all dangers.— 
The Saviour and the spiritual distemper of His disci¬ 
ples : 1. Spurious enthusiasm in our own strength (/ 
will); 2. spurious scruples and spiritual hesitation 
(Suffer me). —Jesus the great model of pastoral work. 
—Jesus warning superficial enthusiasts to count the 
cost of following Him.—If we are willing to follow 
the Lord, we must become homeless wanderers, and 
be ready to renounoe all our comforts.—The Son of 
man has not where to lay His head. 1. The fact: at 
the commencement, the manger; at the close, the 
cross; during His pilgrimage, a bench on the ship. 
2. Its import,—(a) so far as He is concerned ; (b) so 
far as we are concerned.—The nests and caves of 
professing disciples who are not ready to yield their 
all to Christ They seek,—(d) high placet (nests) in 
time of prosperity; (6) placet of concealment (caves) 
in the hour of adversity.—Jesus teaches His faithful 
disciples to get quit of their scruples and hesitation 
by considering the final aim of life.— Let the dead 
bury their dead: 1. Compared with following Christ, 
which he had undertaken, this was the lesser duty; 
2. others were able to take his place; 3. the disciple 
seemed to hesitate between two duties, while yet he 
had taken upon him the yoke of Christ.—Is a colli¬ 
sion of duties possible ? As little as,—(a) between 
the commandments of God; (6) between the angels 
of God; (c) between the ways of God; for such, in¬ 
deed, are all duties, so far as we are cpncemed.—It 
is characteristic of the spiritually dead, that they 
busy themselves with special affection about the cer¬ 
emonials of life.—The dead bury their dead: such is 
the end of all unbelieving lives.—Symbolical import 
of the passage of Christ with His disciples across the 
sea. It is a figure of all His leadings,—(a) of the 


people of God (the ark, etc.); (b) in the history of 
the Church; (c) in the experience of believers.—The 
unexpected tempest: 1. After so glorious a day, and 
on the beautiful, tranquil lake; 2. in company with 
the Lord Himself.—We read only once of the Lord 
being asleep,—a sleep full of majesty: (a) a sabbat¬ 
ic rest after His labor at Capernaum; (b) a sign of 
deep calm in the midst of the dreadful tempest; (c) 
a preparation for the most glorious awakening; (d) 
a type of His rest in the grave.—The cry of despair 
becomes a prayer when in proximity to the Lord.— 
How the Lord Durifies even the supplications of the 
helpless.—All fearfulness or despondency in life 
springs from want of faith.—The little faith ef the 
disciples: 1. A want of faith in what it forgot (Christ’s 
presence in the ship; the hope of Israel, the salvir 
tion of the race); 2. still faith in that they took refuge 
to Christ.—Jesus calms every storm.— What manner 
of man it this l —The admiration of Jesus a transi¬ 
tion to praise and adoration. Our gratitude for de¬ 
liverance and salvation should ever end in praise. 

Starke: —We should occasionally retire into soli¬ 
tude, Luke vi. 12; v. 16.—Much preaching wearies 
the body, Eccles. xil 12; Mark vi. 31.—Sudden fer¬ 
vor and good inclinations are not equivalent to fol¬ 
lowing Christ—Many would like to be pious, but at 
the same time to retain their nests, houses, riches, 
honor, and comforts, ch. xvi. 24.—We must not run 
before God calls, Rom. x. 15.—Christ rejects none 
who come to Him, John vi. 87 ; but he who desires 
only earthly things from Him, receives a solemn warn¬ 
ing. Cramer. —Christ, the Lord of heaven and earth, 
became poorer than the beasts that perish; yet His 
poverty is our riches, 2 Cor. viil 9.—The poor, who 
have nothing of their own, may well derive comfort 
from the voluntary poverty of Jesus. QuetneL —2 
Cor. xi 27.—Man is always opposed to the will of 
God: he either lags behind, or is determined to run 
before. The right way is, to wait till God speaks, 
and then not to delay a single moment following 
Him, Isa. lv. 8.—The spiritually dead, Heb. xi 6; 
Jer. v. 3.—They who accompany the dead, are them¬ 
selves subject to death.—A seafaring life affording 
striking signs of God’s wisdom and power (Ps. evil 
23), but used for merely selfish purposes. Zeittut .— 
God leads His oWn wondrously, but well, Ps. xll 4.— 
Through fire and water, Ps. xci. 14 ; Isa. xliii. 2; xlil 
16.—Genuine Christians follow their Saviour through 
storm and tempest, even unto death, 2 Cor. vi. 4; 
Ps. lxxiii. 23.—If Christ do not immediately come to 
our help, we are prone to imagine that He is asleep; 
but He never oversleeps the hour of our deliverance. 
—United prayer is the most effectual—Prayer the 
best anchor in danger.—Let Christians beware of 
cowardice: His Church will continue 60 long as He 
endures. Bibl. Wirtemb. —In sedsons of extreme 
danger, the omnipotence and mercy of the Saviour is 
most fully and gloriously displayed, 2 Chron. xx. 12; 
Isa. xxxiii 10; 2 Cor. i. 8.—Weak faith is neverthe¬ 
less faith, only it must increase.—After the tempest, 
sunshine.—The works of God. and His marvellous 
power in our deliverance, call for praise and thanks¬ 
giving.—Under the cross we learn what wonders our 
Lord worketh.—Gratitude, Ps. xiv. 7; Rom. xl 20. 

Gottner :—Christ taught His disciples in a wan¬ 
dering school Here He led them to the* stormy 
lake to teach them fearlessness.—Fearlessness great 
happiness. 

Heubner: —Our whole life may be compared to 
a sea voyage, in which we make for the heavenly ha¬ 
ven. —“ Chrtttue habet mat karat et morat .”— Christ 
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the Lord of nature.—The passage across the lake, a 
figure of our lives: 1. The commencement; 2. the 
progress; 8. the end. 

lAseo : —Luther: Some make a pretext of good 
works for not following Christ; but the Lord shows 
that these are dead works.—Almighty power of Christ, 
by which He overcomes the world, and renders every¬ 
thing Subservient to the kingdom of God. 

The pericope , the calming of the tempest, ver. 24- 
27 . 

Drdteke :—The passage across the lake, a figure 
of spiritual calm: 1. In reference to its character; 
2. in reference to its origin; 8. in reference to its 
effects.— Marheineke :—How we may courageously 
meet every danger, when near to the Lord.— Harms : 
—This narrative a pictorial representation of the 
Christian life: The vessel which carries believers; 
the sea, or the world, with its tempest and waves, 
and the sufferings of the children of God; Christ 
asleep, or delaying His succor; then follow prayer, 
His rebuke, His word of command, and the exclamar 


tkra of marvel —Hagenhmh :—Christ our refoge in 
the tempests of life.— Grciling :—The inner calm of 
the soul in the midst of the raging storm .—HuffeU 
God is alwayB and everywhere near us .—Kraussold : 
—Lord save! we perish! 1. The distress; 2. the 
cry for help; 8. the deliverance. 

[Alford :— M The symbolic application of this oc¬ 
currence (the calming of the tempest) is too striking 
to have escaped general notice. The Saviour with 
the company of His disciples in the ship tossed on 
the waves, seemed a typical reproduction of the ark 
bearing mankind on the flood, and a foreshadowing 
«f the Church tossed by the tempests of this world, 
but having Him with her always. And the personal 
application is one of comfort and strengthening of 
faith in danger and doubt.”— Hilary: — Those 
churches where the Word of God is not awake, are 
in danger of shipwreck, not that Christ Bleeps, but 
He is slumbering in us by reason of our sleep. But 
where faith watches, there is no fear of wreck from 
the powers of this world.—P. S.] 


Christ healing the demoniacs who profess His name; banished from Gadara; He restores the paralytic, 
and is accused of hlasphemy,—or, the blessed working of the Lord despite the contradiction of the 
kingdom of darkness. 

Chaptkb VIII. 28-84, IX. 1-8. 

(Ch. tx. 1-8 the Gospel for the 19<A Sunday after Trinity. —Parallels: Mark v. 1-20; Luke viii. 28-89; 

Mark il 1-12; Luke v. 17—20.) 

28 And when he was [had] come to the other side, into the country of the Gergpsenes 
[Gadarenes], 1 there met him two possessed with devils, coming out of the tombs, ex¬ 
ceeding fierce, so that no man [one] might [could, or was able to, uxrrt prj txrxysw] pass 

29 by that way. And, behold; they cried out, saying, What have we to do with thee, 

30 Jesus,* thou Son of God? art thou come hither to torment us before the time? And 

31 thfere was a good way off from them a herd of many swine feeding. So the dovila 
besought him, saying, If thou cast us out, suffer us to go away [sena us away] 9 into 

32 the herd- of swine. And he said unto them, Go. And when they were come out, 
they went into the herd of swine [into the swine]; 4 and, behold, the whole-herd of 
swine ran violently [rushed] down a steep place into the sea, and perished in the wa- 

33 ters. And they that kept them [the herdsmen, ot /36<tkov tcs] fled, and went their ways 
into the city, and told every thing, and what was befallen to [had befallen] the pos- * 

34 sessed of [with] the devils. And, behold, th#whole city came out to meet Jesus; and 1 
when they saw him, they besought him that he would depart out of their coasts [bor¬ 
ders], 

Ch. ix. 1 And he entered into a ship, and passed over, and came into his own city, 

2 And, behold, they brought to him a man sick of the palsy, lying on a bed: and Jesus, 
seeing their faith, said unto the sick of the palsy, Son, be of good cheer; thy sins be 

3 [are] forgiven* thee. And, behold, certain of the scribes said within themselves, This 

4 man blasphemeth. And Jesus, knowing* their thoughts, said, Wherefore think ye evil 

5 in your hearts? For whether [which] is easier, to say, Thy sins be [are] forgiven thee; 

6 or to say, Arise, and walk? Hut that ye may know that the Son of man hath power 
on earth to forgive sins, (then saith he to the sick of the palsy,) Arise, take up thy 

7 bed, and go 7 unto thine [to thy] house. And he arose, and departed to his house. 
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8 But when the multitudes saw tf, they marvelled [feared] *, and glorified God, which 
[who] had given such power unto men. 


1 Ver. 28.— raAaprjy&y according to B., C n 1L, al Grleabacb, Seholx, Tiachendorf [Tregellea, Alford, Conant].— 
Tfpyunjvwv C. oodd. minuac., versions, Origen.—r tpa<rr)yuy y the ruling Udio at the time of Origen; several ancient 
versions, Lachmann. [Dr. Lange reads Gadarente. Cod. Sinait.: ya(apr)vwv. See Com.—] 

* Ver. t9.—*lr)<rov la omitted in B., G., L. [Cod. Sinait], etc. Borrowed from Mark v. 7; Lake viiL 29. 

* Ver. 81.— *Air6<rrei\oy rjfiat, in Cod. B., [Cod. Sinait], most of the versions, Griesbach, Lachmann, Tischcndorf 

[Tregelles, Alford, Conant]. The lectio recepta, ivlrprtyov r)puy is probably taken from Luke vilL 82, and ex¬ 

planatory. 

4 Ver. 82 .—Eit tout xofpovr, B., C., [Cod. Sinait], Lachmann [for «it r^y ity4\rjy r&y xoqjwv}. Probably taken 
from the parallel passages. 

* Ch. ix., ver. 2.—(’A <p i t* vr a i Is the indicative, either the present tense and equivalent to lupurrcu (as Homer usee 
for iupfyor more probably the pert pass. (Doric form) for Atpiirreu, remisoa sunt. Comp. Winer, Gramma t , eta, 

6th Germ, ed., 1880, p. 74. Lachmann and Tregelles read a$ t < v r a t , remittuntur, with Cod. B., Cod. Sinait., and the 
Latin Vulgate.—P. S.l 

* Ver. 4.—Lachmann, fbllowing B., M., reads ci8c6r Instead of ll&y of the Received Text 

T Ver. 6.—[Cod. Sinait reads vopebov for Cwayt. —P. 8.] 

* Ver. S.— EQofi-h&naray, ih*y feared, is much better supported than Mavpuuray, ikey marvelled. [It la sustained 
by the newly discovered Cod. Slnaltlcus and adopted in all the modern critical editions, exoept the Gr. Test of Stler, and 
Wordsworth who adhere to the Received Text—P. 8.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL 

Ver. 28. On the discussion about the readings, 
r«p 7 «<n)i'£>', raSaprjyeey y repaarjyvy, comp, the Com¬ 
mentaries.—Bleek (Beitr&ge tur EvangeHenJcritik, 
L 20) : 41 From Orig. (m Joh. Tom. vi. 24), we may 
infer with tolerable certainty, that, at the time of 
that Father, T*pyt<n\y»y was not found in any of the 
MBS. of the Gospels then current He only men- 
tiops it as a comecture, that this may have been an 
older reading. From that time it seems to have been 
introduced into manuscripts. Origen found that the 
common reading was r« pcurnv&v, that of To Zaprjyay 
also occurring. The change of the former into the 
latter word is easily accounted for, but not the 
reverse. Hence the writer has always been of 
opinion, that r*pa<n)yu>y y which Lachmann also has 
adopted, is the correct reading in all the three Gos¬ 
pels. But as the town of Gerasa, in Arabia, could 
not possibly be meant, we suppose that the name was 
incorrectly written by the Evangelists, and that they 
probably meant the town of Gergesa, as Origen sug¬ 
gests.” Accordingly, we drop the reading r tpyearp 
r*y> and only retain thus much, that Origen was ex- 
eaeticaUg right in maintaining that Jesus landed in 
tne district' of the Gergesenes, whose name at least 
(Tepyeacuot, Gen. xv. 21; Deut. vil 1; Josh. xxiv. 
11) is mentioned by Josephus (Ant. I 6, 2). But 
the MSS. are divided between the readings Gadara 
and Gerasa. Hence, judging from the circumstances 
of this narrative, we are warranted in fixing upon the 
adjoining Gadara, which was the capital of Persea, 
rather than on the distant Gerasa, which lay on the 
eastern boundary of Persea, and indeed was oofeid- 
ered by some geographers to have been situate in 
Arabia. So also Winer and Meyer. Besides, the ex¬ 
pulsion of the Lord is represented as an event of con¬ 
siderable importance, which would not have been the 
case had He been banished from Gerasa, and not 
from the capital of Persea. Expulsion from a village 
by the sea-shore would only have induced Him to go 
farther inland; but banishment from the capital of 
the district rendered at least a temporary removal ab¬ 
solutely necessary. The pagan character of the dis¬ 
trict (swine, raging demons) may have led to the 
evangelical tradition, by which the scene of this nar¬ 
rative was transferred from Gadara to Gerasa. Gad¬ 
ara, file capital of Persea (Joseph. BelL Jud. iv. 8, 8), 


situated to the southeast of the southen^end of the 
Lake of Gennesareth, south of the river Hieromax, 
sixty stadia from Tiberias, upon a mountain, inhabit¬ 
ed chiefly by Gentiles (according to Seetzen and 
Burckhardt). It is supposed to have been the mod¬ 
em Omkeis (but comp. Ebrard, who places Gadara 
only one hour from the lake). See Winer and the 
Encyclope. and von Raumer’s Palatine. On the east¬ 
ern shore of the lake, comp. Ritter’s Palestine. Eb¬ 
rard suggests, that there had been a village called 
Gerasa in the neighborhood of Gadara. Euseb. Ono- 
mastieon refers to such a village under the article 
Gergesa, without, however, pronouncing decidedly on 
the point 

Two possessed with devils. — Mark and 

Luke speak only of one. Strauss and de Wette hold, 
that the account of Matthew is the authentic narra¬ 
tive; Weisse and others prefer that of Mark and 
Luke. Ebrard suggests, that Matthew joined the ac¬ 
count of the possessed at Gadara with that in Mark 
i. 23; others fancy, that our Evangelist is in the \ 
habit of speaking of two individuals when there was j 
only one. Meyer leaves the difficulty unsolved; while I 
Augustine, Calvin, and Chrysostom suppose that one 
of file demoniacs is specially mentioned, as the prin¬ 
cipal personage and the greater sufferer. This idea 
is confirmed by the consideration, that two demoni¬ 
acs would not have associated, unless the one had 
been dependent upon the other. For the details of 
the narrative, the parallel passages in the other Gos¬ 
pels must be consulted. 

Coming out of the tombs. —This was their 
abode, the only one left them, after they had with¬ 
drawn from human supervision and society. We 
conjecture that they chose this haunt not merely 
from melancholy, but rather from a morbid craving 
for the terrible. These tombs were either natural 
or artificial caves in the rocks, or built in the ground. 
The calcareous mountain on which Gadara was 
situated, was specially suited for such sepulchres. 
Even Epiphanius (adv. Hares, i. 131) mentions these 
rocky caves near Gadara, which were called iroAv- 
drtpia and rvfA&oi. 

Ver. 29. What have we to do with Thee? 

HO, 2 Sam. xvi. 10, etc. Grotius remarks 
ai'loc. : “hoc si ex usuLatini sermonis interp re ter * , 
contemtym videtur inducere. Ita enim Latins aiunt : 
Quid tidi mecum sell At Hebrcsis atiud dgnijicat. 
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mndrum cur mihi moletHam exkibes f ”* The ordina¬ 
ry consciousness of the demoniacs was always affected 
by, and mixed up with, their morbid consciousness. 
Hence their power of anfleTpalidft'^ha morDicuyUe- 
velopodL By virtue of this faculty they now recog¬ 
nized the Divine power and majesty of the Lord 
(comp. Luke iv. 34). Hence the question, whether 
wpb tcuipov means: before the judgment of the Me* 
sulk, as de Wette and Meyer suppose. Perhaps they 
also anticipated that the work of Jesus in the district 
would be interrupted by them, and that it was not 
ready for the reception of the Messiah. 

To torment us.—The apparent contradiction in 
the conduct of the demoniacs affords a striking con¬ 
firmation of the truthfulness of tins narrative. On 
the one hand, they seem to have felt the power of 
the Lord; they hastened to meet Him; their fierce¬ 
ness was kept in check, and they humbly entreated. 
But on the other hand, th ey iden tified themselves 
with the demons u nder whOSepower they were; they; 
*TUJ sptflUT, appeared as their representatives, and in 
that capacity complained that Jesus was about to 
torment them by heating the demoniacs,—t. e., that 
He was about to send the demons to the place of tor¬ 
ment De Wette: “ Torment us,” by disturbing our 
stay and rule in man. 

Yer. 30. A herd of many swine.—The Jews 
were prohibited from keeping swine, which were un¬ 
dean animals (Lightfoot, 315; Eisenmenger, ErU- 
ddcUs Judsnikum y \ 704). The herd must therefore 
have belonged to pagans, or else have been kept for 
purposes of traffic. Si any case, it might serve as ev¬ 
idence of the legal undeanness of the people, and of 
their essentially Gentile disposition. 

Yer. 3L. Probably the request was expressed in 
such tenns as “ Send ns, lw6<rru\or was” but the 
assent of the Lord was couched in the form of a per¬ 
mission, or even of a sentence of banishment Hence 
the other reading of the Received Text The request 
shows that these d emons were antinomian, not Phari¬ 
saical; hen6e ihelr choice of the swine. Possibly, 
there was also the malidous design latent, in this 
manner to put an end to the work of the Lord in 
the district . But in that case, the compliance of the 
Lord must be regarded as an evidence that at that 
time the awakening of terror was a sufficient effect. 
Lastly, the request of the demons implies that they 
were many (Meyer), which indeed is expressly men¬ 
tioned in Mark ana Luke. 

Yer. 82. Go, tivdy tr §.—The emphasis rests 
on the command to go. Strauss and others have 
raised an objection, on the ground that Jesus here 
interfered with the property of others. In reply, 
Ebrard appeals to the divinity and the absolute power 
of Chrfet. He also reminds us of the casting out 
of those who bought and sold in the temple; which, 
however, is scarcely a case in point, as every Jew 
might claim the right of reproving and opposing 
open and daring iniquity. Probably the conduct of 
Christ, in the case of so manifest a contravention 
of Mosaic ordinances, might be vindicated on the 
same ground, as simply the privilege of every zeal¬ 
ous Israelite, f But the text does not oblige us to 

* [Comp. Comment on John ti. 4. where Christ uses this 
phrase In speaking to His mother.—P. 8.1 

t (Dr. Alford thus disposes of this difficnlty: “The de- 
sanction of the swine is not for a moment to be thought of 
In the matter, aa if that were an act repugnant to the merci¬ 
ful char acter of oar Lord's miracles. It finds Its parallel in 
the cursing of the fig-tree (ch. xxl IT-22); and we may well 
think that if God Has appointed so many animals dally to 
be slaughtered for the sustenance of mens bodies, He may 


suppose that Jesus took any interference with the 
herd of swine. He neither administered justice, nor 
enforced police regulations, nor took oversight of 
the herds of swine of Gadara. His only object was 
to cure the demoniacs, which He did by command¬ 
ing the demons simply to go. Other objections—such 
as, that the demons would have acted foolishly by 
driving the swine into the sea—are scarcely worth 
repeating. Any such difficulty would arise from 
ihe iaise assumption that demons can never be stu¬ 
pid. It must be admitted that certain morbid states, 
such as derangement of the nervous system, mad¬ 
ness, idiocy, raving, etc., formed the natural sub¬ 
stratum of demoniac possessions. Hence there is a 
marked difference between the possessed, and those 
who, like Judas and the Pharisees, voluntarily sur¬ 
rendered themselves to the power of evil, as there is 
also between the demons themselves, and Satan, or 
between the renunciation of Satan m Christian bap¬ 
tism, and exorcism,—a rite which originally was only 
applied in the case of the possessed, and only intro¬ 
duced into the ordinary ritual of baptism and con¬ 
firmation of catechumens generally when spiritual 
knowledge was obscured in the Church. The demo¬ 
niacs were destitute of freedom, not merely on ac¬ 
count of the psychical ailment under which they la¬ 
bored, but because, while thus suffering, they were 
possessed by unclean spirits (vwtvfiara tueddapra). 
The idea of bodily possession, or the indwelling of ' 
the evil spirit in the physical frame of the diseased, 
was merely the popular notion. The main point was, 
that they were under the power of some special de¬ 
moniac influence, or of a number of such influences, 
which proceeded from real demons, and were so 
strong, that the pereons possessed identified them¬ 
selves in their own minds with the demons. But it 
is quite possible that such influences may have pro¬ 
ceeded not merely from the kingdom of Satan, in the 
narrowest sense, but also from the spirits of the de¬ 
parted. Hence Josephus {De Bello Jud. vii. 6, 8) 
held, that the demons were the spirits of wicked men; 
an opinion which was shared by some of the oldest 
of the Fathers, such as Justin Martyr and Athenag- 
oras. Tertullian was the first to turn the current of 
opinion on the subject, and ultimately, on the au¬ 
thority of Chrysostom, the old idea of the spirits of 
departed and lost men was discarded, and that of 
devils adopted. But a closer inquiry into the char¬ 
acter of sympathetic influences will show, that while 
the question, whence these demoniac influences pro¬ 
ceeded, is of secondary importance, such influences— 
even to literal bodily possession—are quite possible, 
whether the party affected was conscious of them 
or not. From this it follows, that a demoniac 
might feel himself under the influence of a whole le¬ 
gion brunclean spirits, as, from the account in me 
other Gospels, appears to have been the case in the 
present instance. Hence we must beware of the com¬ 
mon mistake, of putting the guilt of the demoniacs on 
the same level with that of wilful slaves of Satan. In 
our view, the blame attachable to such persons va¬ 
ried from the minimum, in the case of idiots, to a 
marimiim. The common characteristic of all was 

also be pleased to destroy animal life when He sees fit for 
the liberation or instruction of their souls. Besides, if the 
confessedly far greater evil of the possession of men by evil 
spirits, and all tho misery thereupon attendant, was per¬ 
mitted In God's inscrutable purposes, surely much more this 
lesser one. Whether there may have been special reasons. 
In this case, snch os the contempt of the Mosaic law by thdP 
keepers of the swine, we have no means of jndging; bat U 
ii at least possible.”—P. 8.] 
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cowardice,—a cowardly surrender of a weakened and 
lowered consciousness to wicked influences. The 
same remarks apply to the moral aspect of madness 
generally; and we would adopt the idea, that all mad¬ 
ness was connected with a kind of demoniac influ¬ 
ence, rather than the view, that the demoniacs of 
Scripture were merely lunatics, or even that of older 
orthodox interpreters, who regarded them as a class 
of persons possessed by the devil,—God allowing it 
at the time of Christ, and then only, for the purpose 
of glorifying His name. We do not, however, deny, 
that at that period, when all human corruption had 
reached its climax, these demoniac possessions also 
appeared in a more full and patent manner. But if 
we consider that the evil primarily depended upon 
moral cowardice and non-resistance to evil, we shall 
understand all the better the method of cure adopted 
by the Lord. The thunderbolt of His power and di¬ 
vine rebuke woula once more kindle the ray of life 
and strength in the soul, fill the spirits who possess¬ 
ed the demoniac with fear, and thus break the fetters 
by which they held their victims. It snapped, so to 
speak, the connection between the diseased mind, de¬ 
prived of its freedom, and the demon; while at the 
same time the soul was brought under the influence 
of the Divine Being. Such was the deliverance from 
the Soiftw, who, although a personal being, is desig¬ 
nated as Haifiiviovy in allusion to the impersonality of 
the relationship. 

They went into the herd of swine. —Of course 
the demons, not the demoniacs. The commotion in 
the herd, by which they rushed down a steep 
plaoe into the sea, is readily accounted for from 
the well-known sympathy existing among gregarious 
animals. If one of the herd was seized with terror, 
all the others would be affected. Probably the horse 
is, of all animals, most liable to sudden fright, espe¬ 
cially from spectral apparitions; but swine are also 
subject to such wild frights (comp. Scheitlin’s Thier- 
sechnkunde , vol. ii. 486). Perhaps the reason why 
swine were Levitically unclean, may have been not 
merely their outward conformation, but their suscep¬ 
tibility for impure psythical impressions. The cir¬ 
cumstance, that the demons went into the swine, 
seems indeed mysterious; but the fright of these an¬ 
imals arose probably from the last terrible parox¬ 
ysm, which ordinarily accompanied the healing of the 
possessed (Mark L 26; Luke iv. 86 ; Mark ix. 26, 
etc.). 

* Opfiq, *, cum impetu ferrx , inruere, ch. xix. 29".— 
Olshausen suggests, that the demons drove down the 
herd; Henncberg, Neandef, and others, that they 
were impelled by an unknown, but accidental cause; 
while Meyer regards this as a mythical addition. We 
prefer leaving it unexplained, as belonging to the 
mjfeterious connection between the world of spirit 
and nature. 

Vcr. 84. The whole city.—For the moment, 
the terror produced by this miracle proved even 
stronger than the indignation excited by the loss 
sustained. Accordingly, as the heathen were wont 
to go in solemn procession to the altars of the gods 
in order to avert calamities, so the people of Gadara 
went out to meet Christ, humbly beseeching Him to 
depart from their coasts. They evidently feared, lest, 
if He remained, they should sustain yet greater dam¬ 
age. The cure of two furious demoniacs, involving 
the loss of a herd of swine, appears a calamity in a 
^strict where swine have their keepers, but men are 
*eft uncared for. Jesus departs; but those who have 
been restored are left behind—more especially he who 


would fain have followed Him—to bear witness in 
Decapolis of the power and grace of Christ 

Chapter ix. vers. 1-8.—Luke (v. 17) and Mark fit 
8) relate this history immediately after the cure of tne 
leper. But this place belongs rather to the event 
connected with the centurion at Capernaum. Besides, 
the circumstance, that the scribes of Galilee now 
commenced their active opposition, proves that the 
chronological arrangement in Matthew is correct. 

Ver. 1. Into His own city. —In the Greek: 
r Is t1)v 1 5 tar r 6 A iv . Capernaum bad the 
honor of bearing that name (iv. 18). 

Ver. 2. A t a p a\v r i k 6 s. See Com. on ch. 
iv. 24. 

Jesus seeing their faith. —This faith appeared 
more particularly in the bold plan which they adopt¬ 
ed for bringing the sufferer into the presence of the 
Lord, as related bv Mark and Luke. But while all 
shared that faith, the poor sufferer himself appears to 
have given the special directions. Paralytic, but 
healthy in soul,—a hero in faith on*Tus"sick^ecC 
Matthew indicates the extraordinary charkcter of the 
circumstances by the expression: «ral ibov. 

Be of good cheer, Odpa ci, t*kv or .—These 
two miracles afford an insight into the various meth¬ 
ods by which the Lord restores those who are cow¬ 
ardly, and, those who, strong in faith, are afflicted. 
In the one case, He rebukes ; in the other, He com¬ 
forts.—T c Kror, an affectionate address ; Mark ii. 6; 
x. 24; Luke xvi 25. 4 na l°£ ous Bvyarsp f ver. 22. 

Are forgive thee, <ro».—The 

perfect tense (Doric). Beza: Emphasis m ime negli- 
(ffijula. In this instance the palsy must have been the 
consequence of the sin of the suflerer, though not in 
other cases, John ix. 3. That Christ with His unfailing 
penetration at once recognized and singled out these 
instances, showed how vastly different H i ■ judgment 
was from the prejudices of the people (Luke xiii. 4, and 
the account of Lazarus). Strauss vainly imagines that 
there is a contradiction between this and the other 
accounts about the Lord. Comp, against him the 
remarks of Meyer (note on p. 169), who, however, 
should not have denied that in the case before us the 
forgiveness of sins was both the moral and the psy¬ 
chical condition of restoration. It seems to us strange 
thatdeWette should half concede the statement of 
Hose (in his LebenJesu , § 73), who regards this history 
as an accommodation to popular prejudices. 

Ver. 3. And- behold, certain of the scribes. 
—Before this, the scribes had not even in their 
thoughts charged the Lord with blasphemy. We 
have here a third evidence that Christ read the inmost 
thoughts of man. He traced.the affliction of the 
palsied man to its secret origin in sin; He read the 
measures adopted by the palsied man, and by those 
who bore him, and traced them to faith; and He read 
the scribes, and descried their secret and blasphem¬ 
ous objections, that He was guilty of blasphemy, 
since God alone could forgive sins (Luk%v. 21). Per¬ 
haps these feelings may have appeared in their coun¬ 
tenances, as the Jews were wont to express their ab¬ 
horrence of blasphemy in the strongest manner, even 
rending their garments and spitting when they deem¬ 
ed the prerogatives of God openly invaded. In the 
present instance, fear may have restrained such an 
open expression of what was marked in their faces 
and gestures. Hence de Wctte is wron^ in suggest¬ 
ing that the expression (ScSr in ver. 4 is “ well ex¬ 
plained by the reading e i 5 <£ * ” (after B., M.). Mark 
here correctly adds: t£ vfiari. “To read the 
I thoughts and dispositions of othcrs*(comp. John it 24, 
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25), was a characteristic of the expected Messiah (see 
Wetstein ad loeX In virtue of being the Son of God, 
Jesus possessed this power, which may be consid¬ 
ered analogous to that of working miracles.”—Mey¬ 
er. But we must not forget thevast difference be¬ 
tween the notion of a magical reading of. thoughts, 
which the rabbins entertained, and the Divine-human 
Introspect of Christ, which in every instance was oc¬ 
casioned by some mark overlooked by others, but 
patent to the Master. 

Yer. 4. Wherefore think ye evil ?—Olshau- 
sen: Evil, because they failed to understand His 
Divine character. De Wette: On account of their 
hasty, malevolent, and light judgment. Comp. Matt, 
xii. 81. Their thoughts were evil in themselves, be¬ 
cause they regarded the highest life as a blasphemy, 
and .also because they expressed not openly their 
scruples. Hence in opposition to those who 
confided in Him. Probably they chiefly obiected to 
this, that Christ seemed to abolish the arrangements 
of the temple, by which the priest typically forgave 
sins on offering the sacrifice appointed by the law. 
It is absurd to interpret the expression used by the 
Lord as a mere announcement of forgiveness of sins 
(Kuinoel). 

Ver. 5. Which is easier ?— i. e., In truth, 
bpth are equally difficult, and presuppose Divine 
power and authority. But, as the ful] effect of His 
absolution could not be patent to the outward senses, 
He accords a visible confirmation of it by a mir¬ 
acle.* 

Yer. 6. But that ye may know, Arise.— The 

Evangelist purposely omits to indicate the change of 
persons addressed,| in order to make it more pictorial. 
« That ye may know that power hoe the Son of Man 
(power is put first by way of emphasis) on earth (in 
opposition to heaven) to forgive tine, Arise” etc. 
For other details, see the account in Mark and 
Luke. 

Ver. 8. They were afraid (in the authorized 
version, marvelled), i<po pyOri aav. —Those who 
witnessed the occurrence experienced a spiritual con¬ 
flict—the Spirit of Christ contending in their hearts 
with the unbelief of the scribes. In these circum¬ 
stances, the miracle of healing proved all the more 
quickening, that the gracious working of Christ in 

* [Dr. T»*hoh, Notes on the Miracles of our Lord., 6th 
•d.. Loud., 1858, p. 206 sq., correctly nbsorves: “In our 
Lord’s argument it must be carefully noted that He does 
i not ask, ‘Which is easiest, to forgive sins, or to raise a sick 
; ? ’ for it could not be affirmed that that of forgiving was 

easier than this of healing; but, ‘Which is easiest, to claim 
this power or to claim that; to say, Thy sins bo forgiven 
thee, or to say , Arise and walk?’ And He then proceeds: 
‘That Is easiest, and I will now prove my right to say it, by 
saying with effect and with an outward consequence setting 
Its seal to my truth, the harder word, 4 Rise up and walk } 
By doing that whfch is submitted to the eyes of men, I will 
attest my right and power to do that which, In its very na¬ 
ture, lies out of the region of proof By these visible tides 
•f Ood’6 gray I will give yon to know in what direction the 
great undercurrents of His love are setting, and that those 
and these are alike obedient to my word. From this which 
I will now do openly and before you all, you may oonclude 
that it is no‘robbery’(Phil. il. 6) upon my part to claim 
aicn the power of forgiving men their sins.' Thus, to use a 
< fiunlllar illustration of our Lord’s argument, it would be 
i ^ter for a mnn, equally ignorant of French and Chinose, 
to to know the last than the first; not that the lan- 
i gna g e itself is easier, but that, in the one case, multitudes 
• could disprove his claim; and in the other, hardly a scholar 
or two in the land.”—P.8.1 

t [This change it indicated by the parenthetic words of 
the Evangelist; t6t« A tysi rqU napakvriKy. The regu¬ 
lar eons traction would require either cl 8 w a i v for 
m \4yse fi>r vdr* hsysi.— P. 8.J 


the face of this opposition implied a greater manifes¬ 
tation of power. % 

Such power unto men.—Grotius and Kuinoel 
apply this simply to Jesus, regarding hvBptevois aa 
the plural of category. Baumgarten-Crusius explains 
it; Such power to men for their salvation through 
Christ. Meyer and de Wette : A new gift of God to . 
humanity. But the expression referred especially to ' 
the i^ovola of forgiving sins. This power, which 
hitherto had been enthroned in the most holy place 
as the prerogative of Jehovah, now stood embodied 
before them, as it were an incarnate Shechmah. 
Hence their joyous expression; He has given it to 
the Son of Man, and therefore to men. The explana¬ 
tions of Kuinoel and Meyer are not contradictory.* 

DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

*1. these two miracles have this in common, that 
they were accomplished iffider exceedingly difficult 
urcumstances. In the first instance, the coSperation 
of receptive frith was entirely wanting. The only 
germ present was that awe with which the demons 
owned the power and supremacy of Christ; while, on 
the othew hand, the Saviour had to contend not only 
with the demoniacal spirit, but with the impure and 
grovelling disposition of the Gadarenes. In. the sec¬ 
ond miracle, the unbelief of the Pharisees and scribes 
formed a counterpoise to the frith of the palsied 
man, and of those who brought him forward. Add 
to this, that the first cure was followed by expulsion 
from Gadara, and the second by a secretly harbored 
reproach of blasphemy on the part of the scribes, 
which was fully expressed on a later occasion (Matt 
xil 24). 

2. The two miracles are still further connected by 
the peculiar view of Christ which they present More 
than in any other instance in which Ho healed the 
possessed, does the Lord here appear as the Mighty 
One—as conqueror not only of demons, but also of 
the dark and hostile powers of pagan' or semi-pagan 
countries ; while, in the second miracle, we see Him 
penetrating to the root of -bvil, to sin, and removing 
the moral power of consciousness of guilt His sav¬ 
ing grace extends to the lowest psychological and 
moral abyss of human misery. Combining these 
two miracles with that of calming the tempest, we 
behold Christ as the Lord over nature, over the pow¬ 
ers of darkness, and over the depths of the h um a n 
heart. 

3. The cure of the demoniacs at Gadara may be 
regarded as forming the cental-point of biblical de¬ 
monology. - It is also an explanation and defence of 
the legal prohibition of swine-flesh under the Old 
Covenant. But Lisco and Gerlach go too for in 
T^ in tAimng that the destruction of the herd was in¬ 
tended as a punishment. Jesus only permits it at the 
request of the demoniacs, who have not yet complete¬ 
ly recovered*, and hence are not quite under His pow- 

* [Alford: “ToTs avQpAiron, to mankind. They re¬ 
garded this wonder-working os something by God granted 
to men—to mankind: and without supposing that they had 
before them the full meaning of their words, those words 
were true in the very highest sense. See John xviL 8.”— 
Trrxch, On Miracles , p. 269: “They felt rightly that wbal 
was given to one man, to the Man Christ Jesus, was given 
for the sake of all, and ultimately to all, that it was indeed 
given ‘ unto men;' they felt, that He possessed these pow¬ 
ers as the true Head and Representative of the race, and 
therefore that these gifts to Him were a rightful subject of 
gladness and thanksgiving for every member of that race.”— 
P. B.J 
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er. Nor most we forget that, despite their own im¬ 
purity, the demoniacs commonly^possessed in in¬ 
creased measure a dear sense of what was unseemly 
(comp. Acts xix. 15). The demons chose to enter 
into the swine. The demoniacs also chose to bring 
an ironical punishment on their district, and thus to 
rent their last paroxysm in a direction more whole¬ 
some than formerly.—Lastly, the Lord Himself re- 



4. The absolution of the palsied man, and later 
instances of the same kind, were in some respects an 
anticipation of the moment when the veil in the tem¬ 
ple was rent in twain. Such seems also to have been 
the unconscious feeling of those who were present at 
the time. This history forcibly presents to our view 
the connection between sin and misery, between for¬ 
giveness and recovery, and hence also between justi¬ 
fication and the resurrection. 

[6. The power of forgiving sins is a strictly Di¬ 
vine privilege, as the Jews rightly supposed, and could 
be claimed by Christ only on the ground of His Di¬ 
vine nature. Hence we may use this claim as an 
argument for the Divinity of the Saviour (as Athana¬ 
sius did against the Arians). Tet He claimed and 
exercised this power as the incarnate Son of God, or 
as the Son of Man an earth, having brought it with 
Him from heaven, as the one who is at once like unto 
us, and above us all as the crown and perfection of 
humanity. While on earth, He exercised the power 
directly and personally; after His exaltation He ex¬ 
ercises it in His Church as. His organ through the 
means of gract, and the ministry of reconciliation. 
Hence He conferred this power, commonly called the 
power of the key*, i. e., the power of discipline in re¬ 
ceiving and excluding members, and thus opening 
and shutting the gates of the kingdom of heaven, 
upon His apostles (Matt xvi. 19; xviii. 18), who in 
this case speak and act in the name and by the au¬ 
thority of Christ. The Church does the works of 
heaven on earth ( il facit in terris opera ccdorum ”), 
and binds and looses, but only by a committed, not 
an inherent power, and only as the organ of Christ 
Comp. Trench, Note* on Mir., p. 207, and Words¬ 
worth in Matt. ix. 6 : “ Christ forgives sins not only 
as God, by His omnipotence, but as Son of Man ; 
because He*has united man’s nature to His own, and 
in that nature has fulfilled the law and perfected 
obedience, and so merited to receive all power on 
earth (Matt xxviii. 18) in that nature; which power 
He now exercises as Mediator, and will continue to 
exercise, till all enemies . . are put under His feet 
As Son of Man, He ever exercises this power of for¬ 
giving sin on earth, by means of the Word and Sac¬ 
raments, and by the Ministry of Reconciliation (2 Cor. 
v. 18, 19), and by whatever appertains to what is 
called ‘the Power of the Keys.’ . . . Besides, by 
saying that sins are forgiven ‘ upon earth,' our Lord 
reminds us that after death there is no more place 
for repentance and forgiveness, for then the door is 
shut 1 ’ A false inference. The contrast is not be¬ 
tween earth and eternity, but between earth and hea¬ 
ven.—'?. S.] 

HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

Jesus encounters the contradiction and enmity of 
tne world, not only in His teaching, but also in His 
works of grace and power.—The glory of Christ’s 
miracles appears in this, that they are performed in 
the midst of unbelievers, if He only meet with a 
grain of faith in those who apply to Him for help._ 


Jesus must pluck as brands from tftb burning those 
whom He redeems from the unbelief of the world.— 
Christ’s casting out the unclean spirits, as connected 
with His forgiveness of sins. 

The history of" the Gadarenes. —Jesus makes a 
way for His own both by sea and by land.—The in¬ 
security of highways an indication of the state of a 
country. —Connection between human raving andLthe 
spirits of darkness.—Internal contradiction on the 
part of those who were possessed: 1. They hasten 
reverently to meet the Lord, and yet complain that 
He would torment them; 2. they betake themselves 
to entreaty, and yet display malice; 8. they are them¬ 
selves cured, and yet become burdensome to others. 
—The possessed gave a more suitable reception to the 
Lord than the people of Gadara.—The proximity of the 
Holy One rendering uneasy and tormenting not only 
open and wilful sinners, but also those who are de¬ 
prived of their moral freedom.—It is easier for Christ 
to heal the raving of maniacs than to remove calcu¬ 
lating and yet stupid selfishness.—The Divine judg¬ 
ment accompanying the cure: a trial of the country 
and people.—The expulsion of the Lord, under the 
guise of reverence, and in the form of an entreaty, 
notwithstanding the ceremony of a procession come 
out to meet Him. 

The cure of the Paralytic, ch. ix. 1-8.—The Lord 
reading the secrets of the heart: 1. He descries in 
the urgent endeavors of felt need, the faith which 
prompts them, and brings it to maturity; 2. He des¬ 
cries in the misery the guilt which was its cause, and 
removes not only the misery, but also its root; 8. He 
descries the secret unbelief of the heart, and obviates 
its pernicious influences.—The miracle on the con¬ 
science and the miracle on the sick life are always 
combined: 1. The former is the root; the latter, the 
manifestation. 2. The one or the other may, indeed, 
be more apparent; but 8. the miracle on the life 
cannot prove lasting without that on the conscience, 
while that on the, conscience is manifested by that 
on the life.—This miracle on the palsied man reveal¬ 
ing the fullest measure of grace of all the cures ac¬ 
complished by Christ.— Son, he of good cheer ; thy 
sins he forgiven thee.—The Son of Man has power on 
earth to forgive sins. —Christ will manifest in the 
bodies of His people what He has done for their souls. 
—The gospel of free grace confirmed by visible signs 
before the eyes of His opponents: 1. By the recovery 
of nations; 2. by the flourishing condition of coun¬ 
tries ; 8. by the tokens of a coming resurrection all 
over the earth.—The scribes and priests of the law 
forgiving sins, and Jesus forgivifig sins: 1. The for¬ 
mer connected with outward ordinances, sacrifices, 
and the services of the temple, typical in its nature 
and arrangements; 2. the latter proceeding from 
free grace, received by faith, and manifested in anew 
life.—The outward evidence of secret grace.—The 
gospel of the forgiveness of sins by Christ, the most 
glorious gift of God to man.—What God gave to 
Christ, He gave through Him to men. 

Starke: —The devils also believe and tremble, 
James ii. 19.— Zeisius: —If the devil cannot have his 
will, it is a torment to him; so also with his children, 
the wicked.— Oeiander: —They who only seek to do 
harm are certainly Satan’s children, John viii. 44.— 
Hedinger: —Now-a-days, also, the devil enters into 
the swine.—God sometimes deprives us of our out¬ 
ward possessions: 1. In compassion 2. in right¬ 
eousness. Quesnd. — Hedinger :—What ingratitude 
to retain the swine and to banish Christ!—It is one 
of Satan’s devices to represent the gospel as causing 
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loss.—They who banish Christ in His members are 
worse than the Gad&renes.— Ch. ix. 1-8. Redinger: 
—It is our duty to succor our neighbor in his dis¬ 
tress.—When laid on a bed of sickness, we ought to 
be more anxious for the health of the soul than for 
that of the body.—True faith receives from the hand 
of God what it sought.—He who from the heart re¬ 
pents and believes on Christ has forgiveness, Acts x. 
48.—Jesus reading the thoughts and intents of the 
heart, John ii. 25.—It is impossible to be happy or 
comfortable if we are not assured that we are God's 
children.—Each miracle of power or of grace the 
earnest of another.—Forgiveness of sins comprehends 
every blessing.— Quesnel: —What is felt a stumbling- 
block by the worldly-wise, is an occasion to the sim¬ 
ple to praise God.—Admiration and praise must go 
together. 

Oerlach : —Those who hate Me love death, Prov. 
viii 86.—Miracles are but the anticipation and ear¬ 
nest of a higher order of things. Hence, as under the 
Old, so under the New dispensation, Jesus occasion¬ 
ally manifested Himself in His miracles as the ftiture 
Judge of Hie world.—But this was. not the main ob¬ 
ject of His miracles, which, in general, were the man¬ 
ifestation of His love, a$d performed by Him as Re¬ 
deemer.—Miracles of judgment: this instance (?); 
the money-changers, and those who bought and sold 
in the temple (?); the unfruitful fig-tree; terror 
•truck into the company of those who came out to 
take Him. (Ananias and Sapphira, Elymas.)—In this 
instance also, blessing and judgment were conjoined: 
1. Safety restored to the district; 2. the neighbor¬ 
hood delivered from evil spirits; 8. the possessed 
cored; 4. the attraction of a prohibited enjoyment 


removed.— Ch. lx. 1-8. A special emphasis rests on 
the name, “ Son of i/an,” as signifying the Messiah 
or the Saviour, as man among men.—-Jesus has bo* 
stowed upon His servants authority to announce to 
sinners forgiveness of sin in the name of God. 

Heubner (on ch. ix. 1-8):—Even the faith of 
others may aid us in obtaining forgiveness of sins.— 
Christianity has, directly and indirectly, a beneficial 
influence on bodily ailments.—Consciousness of sin 
is the sting in all our bodily sufferings.—Forgiveness 
is the first thing which man requires in his misery.— 
Christ always addresses to afflicted souls the words, 
“ Be of good cheer." —The common proverb, that 
thoughts are free, is essentially untrue.—Common 
tendency to suspicion.—The deliverance of others 
should be matter of joy to us.—The healing of the 
paralytic: 1. How Jesus begins it; 2. how He de¬ 
fends it; 8. how He completes it.—The power of 
Christ to forgive sins: 1. Wherein it consists; 2. its 
condition. 

Reinhard, 1802.—The forgiveness of Bins has the 
most beneficial influence also upon the consequences 
of our transgressions.— Harms :—The connection be¬ 
tween sin and suffering: 1. Generally patent; 2. 
sometimes hidden: 8. always certain.— Westermey- 
er :—The power or Jesus to forgive sins on earth: 1. 
The contradiction against it; 2. the testimonies for 
it; 8. its glory; 4. its conditions. Sachse .'—Christ 
the true Physician of the souL Ranke :—The pow¬ 
er of Christ to forgive sins.— C. Beck: —Christ knows 
how to save truly: 1. He looks to the ground; 2. He 
heals from the ground.— Hopfner .-—Christ at the 
sick-bed.— Fuchs: —The blessing of sickness.— H. 
Muller :—I believe the forgiveness of sins. 


y. 


The miracle of the call of Matthew to the Apostolate; the feast of the Lord with the publicans; twofold 
stumblingblock of the Pharisees and disciples of John: or, Christ's gracious working despite the con¬ 
tradiction of legal piety. 

Chapteb IX. 9-17 (Mark ii. 13-22 ; Luke y. 27-89). 

9 And as Jesus passed forth [on] from thence, he saw a man, named Matthew, sit¬ 
ting at the receipt of custom [custom-house]: and he saith unto him, Follow me. And 

10 he arose, and followed him. And it came to pass, as Jesus sat at meat [reclined at 
table] in the house, behold, many publicans 1 and sinners came and sat down [reclined] 

11 with him and his disciples. And when the Pharisees saw it, they said unto his dis- 

12 ciples, Why eateth your master with publicans and sinners? But when Jesus* heard 
that, he Baid unto them, They that be [are] whole need not a physician, but they that 

13 are sick. But go ye and learn what that meaneth, I will have mercy, and not sacri¬ 
fice : for I am not come to call the righteous*, but sinners to repentance. 4 

14 Then came to him the disciples oF John, saying, Why do we and the Pharisees fast 

15 oft [often], but thy disciples fast not? And Jesus said unto them, Can the children 
of the bridechamber mourn, as long as the bridegroom is with them? but the days* 
will come, when the bridegroom shall be taken from them, and then shall they fast 

16 No man putteth a piece [patch] of new [unwrought] cloth unto [on] an old garment; 4 

for that which is put in to fill it up taketh from the garment, and the rent is made 

17 worse. Neither do men put new wine into old [skin-] bottles: else the bottles break 
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[the skins burst], and the wine runneth out, and the [skin-] bottles perish : 7 but they 
put new wine into new [skin-] bottles, and both are preserved [together].'" 

1 Yer. 10.— [Publican* for rc\a>vcu is better than tatrgatherers which has been suggested by some as more intelligible^ 
For, as Dr. Conant correctly remarks, a tasgatherer is not necessarily a publican, though a publican is a tatrgatherer. 
The term publican Is as much established In Scriptual usage, as the terms Pharisee, Sadducee, scribe. Baptist, etc. It 
suggests the oppressive system of taxation in the old Roman empire and the arbitrary exaction and fraud connected with 
it The taxes were sold by the Roman government to the highest bidders, who gave security for the sum to be paid to 
the state, and were allowed to collect from the provinces as much as they oould beyond it, for their own benefit and that 
of their numerous agents and subagents.—P. 8.] 

* Yer. 12 .—‘jrjaovs is omitted in Cod. B. [also in Cod. Sinalt] and in some translations. According to Meyer it waa 
inserted from the parallel passages. 

* Yer. 18.—[Dr. Lange omits the article before righteous, according to the Greek. The ark would seem to imply 
that there are really righteous persons; while there are such only in their own conoeit Dr. Conant omits the art., and 
translates: righteous men.—P. 8.] 

4 Yer. 18.—Eis perdyoiay is wonting in Cod. B., D., L., [Cod. Sinalt.], in several translations and fathers. Comp- 
Luke v. 82. 

* Yer. 15.—[ Days, fjplpcu, without the article. So also Lange: Es tcerden aber Tags kommen. Cod. Sinalt omits 
the words: iKebsoyrai Sb rjjxspai, 50a* avapOrj Aw* alrruy 6 wvp<f>ios. —P. 8.] 

* Yer. Id—[Dr. Lange: /Remand fiickt einen Lappen von ungewaUcUm Ztrug aufein aUes Kleid, i. e,, a patch cf 
wnfulled cloth on an old garment, which is more literal] 

t Yer. IT.— Lachman n, following B. and other Codd. [among which must be_ mentioned now the Cod. of Mt Sinai] reads 
kwdWwrat [instead of AwoAowrai]. 

* Yer. 11.—[Preserved together , ff vyrrfpovrrcu ; Lange: w miteinander erhalten/’—P. B.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Ver. 9. On the identity between 'Matthew and 
XjevL<comp, the Introduction; Mark ii. 14; Luke y. 
27. Probably Matthew had already, at a former 
period, entered into closer relationship with the 
Lord. 

*Ewl rb T«A 4vioy .—The place where custom 
was levied, toll-house , custom-house , collector's office. 
TTia way led Him past the receipt of custom (irapd- 
yuy). 

Yer, 10. As Jeans sat, better: lay, or reolin- 
ed, at table in the house —according to Eastern 
custom. It was the practice to recline on divans, 
resting upon the left arm. The house, which is here 
designated with the article, was, no doubt, that of 
the publican. Meyer maintains that it was the house 
of Jesus,* since we read in the former verse that 
Matthew followed Him, as if to follow the Lord meant 
to accompany Him across the street! Luke relates 
that the feast took place in the house of Levi (Mat¬ 
thew). We cannot see any difficulty, unless, like 
Fritzsche and Meyer, we were to take in its gross lit- 
erality an expression which evidently means, that 
from that moment Matthew followed Christ as His 
disciple in the narrowest sense. De Wette correctly 
remarks that it is not likely that Christ ever gave 
dinner-parties, f 

An d sinners. — Meyer: Worthless persons 
generally (!). We should rather say, in general, those 
whom the Pharisees had excommunicated from the 
, synagogues. 

Yer. 12. The whole—the siok, — i, e., accord¬ 
ing to ver. 18, the righteous and sinners. De Wette 
supposes that the former referred to persons who 
were really righteous in the Jewish and legal sense ; 
while Meyer takes it ironically, as applying to their 
boasted righteousness. We would combine the two 
ideas. They imagined that they were righteous, re- 


• [Meyer means, of course, the house In which Jesus 
dwelt at the time. For from Matt vilL 20; Luke lx. 58, it 
is evident that Christ had no house of his own.—P. 8.] 
t [It is due to Meyer to remark that he treats this objec¬ 
tion as gratuitous, since the Evangelist, be thinks, speaks 
only of an ordinary meal of Jesus with His disciples. But 
whence the w many publicans and sinners," who took part 
InltT-P.M 


garding legal righteousness as sufficient before God. 
On the other hand, those who in the text are called 
sinners, were not merely such from the Jewish point 
of view, but felt themselves guilty when brought in 
contact with the righteousness of Christ Most apt¬ 
ly, therefore, does Calvin designate this as anirontoo 
concessio, 

Ver. 13. I will have mercy. —I take pleasure, 
I desire. Hosea vi. 6, after the Septuagint The opinion 
of de Wette, that the term *1011, in Hosea, means piety, 
is ungrounded.— And not sacrifice. The compar¬ 
ison may be relative; but when mercy and sacrifice 
are placed in opposition to each other, it becomes 
absolute, because the sacrifice then loses all its value, 
and becomes an act of hypocrisy. The expression, 
•sopevdiyrts pdOert, go and learn, answers to 
the rabbinical formula, "ifab* K2E. Schdttgen. 

Yer. 14. The discipies of John, etc.—St 
Luke represents the Pharisees as in this case also 
urging the objection, and Schleiermacher considers 
this the authentic version of the event De Wette 
regards the narrative of Luke as a correction upon 
Matthew, and deems it improbable that the disciples 
of John should have come forward as here related. 
Meyer decides simply in favor of the account of Mat¬ 
thew. Luke may have represented the Pharisees as 
putting the question proposed by the disciples of 
John, because the latter shared many of. the views of 
the Pharisees, and were in danger of going further 
in that direction, from their attachment to John and 
to his asceticism. These were the disciples of John 
who would not be guided by their master’s direction 
to the Lamb of God. 

Yer. 15. The children of the bride-chamber, 

oi viol rov yv/i <f>wy o s .—On the day of marriage, 
the bridegroom went, adorned and anointed, to the 
house of the bride, attended by his companions 
, Judges xiv. 11), and led her, attended by 
her maidens, in festive procession, with musio and 
dancing, at even, by torchlight, into the house of his 
father. The marriage feast, which was defrayed by 
the bridegroom, lasted seven days. (See the Bibl. 
Encyclops. sub Marriage.) 

Mourn.—The Lord here indicates that fasting 
must be the result of ssvBsiy. The other Evangelists 
have ? 77 <rrcu«ir. 44 Fasting should be the expression 
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of sorrow; not merely an outward exercise, but the 
expression of ah inward state.” De Wette. The 
primary object of our Lord, therefore, was to show 
the impropriety of those fasts which had no proper 
motive, and hence were untrue. The present was 
the festive season for the disciples; and it was theirs 
to show this by their outward gladness. “ The Ro¬ 
man Catholics infer from this verse, that, since the 
death of Christ, it is necessary to fast.” Heubner. 
If tins were to be consistently carried out, we should 
have to fast the whole year round. 

Ver. 16. No man pntteth a .patch of on. 
wrought [or un/uUed] cloth. —Two similes taken 
from common life to illustrate the principles of the 
Divine economy. In both cases, it is not so much 
the unsuitableness of adding the new to the old 
which is brought out, as the folly of bringing togeth¬ 
er what is not only new, but fresh, with that which is 
not only old, but antiquated. Hence, in the first ex¬ 
ample, we have not only a piece of new cloth, but of 
raw and unwrought material, wh ich wi ll shrink. Ac¬ 
cordingly, the piece inserted to filTlt Up Jxhifpvixa) 
will make the rent worse by the strain upon the old 
doth. Similarly, the new wine which is still ferment¬ 
ing, expands, and will thus burst the old skim bottles. 
The antagonism between the old and the new arises, 
therefore, not merely from the imperfectness of the 
old, but also from that of the new, which, however, 
from its inherent nature, must develop and expand. 
An arrangement of this kind were, therefore, not 
merely unsuitable, but even destructive, — making 
matters worse, instead of improving them. The re¬ 
sult in both oases would be, that the old and the new 
would perish together. A careful examination shows 
that the two similes are intended to supplement each 
\ other. The first meets the case of thq disciples of 
John, with whom the old was the prindpal consider¬ 
ation, and the new only secondary; t. they regard¬ 
ed Christianity merely as a reformation of the Old 
Covenant, as a piece of new cloth to fill up a rent in 
the old garment. The second simile applies more 
especially to the disciples of Jesus. Here, Christian¬ 
ity is the primary consideration (the new wine from 
the Vine of Israel), whilst the old forms of the theoc¬ 
racy were secondary. In both cases, the result is 
the same. But, besides its special lessons, the sec¬ 
ond simile is also intended to show how entirely false 
the view alluded to in the first simile was, that Chris¬ 
tianity was only a piece of new cloth to mend the 
torngarment of the old theocracy. 

Ver. 17. Bottles, or lit.: skins, a <r koI .—In the 
East, water, milk, wine, oil, and similar commodities, 
were, and are still, preserved and transported in 
leathern bottles, which were commonly made of the 
Ittdes of goats, rarely of camels, and asses. The ex¬ 
terior of the skin, after having been suitably pre¬ 
pared, was generally used as the interior of the bot¬ 
tle. See the quotations of Heubner (p. 128) from 
Lucian and Aulus Gellius.* 

DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. It is important to study the external and in- 

* [Comp, also Dr. Robinson, Bill Researches, II., p. 440, 
sad Dr. Hackett, Illustrations of Scripture from Eastern 
7 Yavel, pp. 44-46. who tella ua that he met these skin-bottles, 
or bagB made of the skins of animals for holding water, wine, 
and other liquids In the houses, and transporting them on 
journeys, at Cairo at almost every turn in the streets, and 
everywhere in Egypt and Syria. It was a 4 water-skin ’ (ac¬ 
cording to the Hebrew) which Abraham placed on the shoul¬ 
der of Hagar, when he sent her forth into the desert (Gen. 
xri. 14).-P.8.] 


! temal connection between the call of the publican 
to the apostolate, and the commencement of open 
hostility to the gracious forgiveness of sins by Jesus 
on the part of the Pharisees. When they who had a 
historical claim upon the Gospel rejected its provi¬ 
sions , they were offered to those who had a spiritual 
claim upon the alad tidings , by being prepared and 
ready to receive them. Christ, the Saviour of sinners, 
reviled by the Pharisees, turns to the publicans, and 
calls one of their number to the apostolic office. 
Thus, at a later period, the hostility of the scribes 
and Pharisees of Jerusalem led to His entering a 
heathen country, when He passed into the territory 
of Tyre and Sidon, there to display His grace in the 
case of the Syrophenician woman, Matt. xv. In an 
analogous manner, also, the Lord interpreted the Old 
Testament narratives concerning Elijah and the hea¬ 
then widow of Sarepta, and Elisha and Naaman the 
Syrian (Luke iv. 25, etc.). The conduct of Paul was 
precisely similar. When the Jews in their unbelief 
rejected the Gospel, he turned to the Gentiles (Acts 
xiii. 46; xviii. 0). Hence, while the conversion of 
the publican was a grand sign that the Lord now 
turned to the outcasts, the call of Matthew to the 
apostolate was a miracle of grace. 

2. The quotation of Christ from the prophecies of 
Hosea, is generally adduced as expressing the con¬ 
trast between the New Covenant and the degenerate 
form which the Old had assumed. Similarly, it may 
be applied to the contrast between Evangelical Prot¬ 
estant Christianity and the secularized mediaeval 
Church. Nor are we, perhaps, mistaken in tracing 
a like difference between a devout and living piety 
and & fanatical orthodoxy, which too often contra¬ 
venes the demands of the heart, and is radically op¬ 
posed to Christian humanity. 

8. Perhaps the circumstances in which John the 
Baptist was placed, may in part account for the 
gloomy disposition of his disciples. For some time 
past John had been in prison, and they looked to 
Jesus for help in this emergency; nor could they un¬ 
derstand how, in the meantime; He could take part 
in festive entertainments. 

4. It is significant, that even at that period the 
objections of the disciples of John were allied to those 
of the Pharisees. But there was this difference be¬ 
tween them, that while the latter questioned the dis¬ 
ciples, as if to turn them from their Master, the fol¬ 
lowers of John addressed themselves directly to the 
Matter Himself. Even in their case, however, we 
miss that full rapfaola which should characterize 
the Christian. They do not venture to blame Christ 
openly. The Pharisees had questioned the disciples, 
“ Why e&teth your Master t ” etc.; while the disci¬ 
ples of John ask the Master , “ Why do Thy disciples 
fast not ? ” Fanaticism assumes only the appearance 
of wajlfaoia, especially when, kindled by the sympa¬ 
thy of an excited majority, it is arrayed against a mi¬ 
nority. Then those flaming declamations of self- 
satisfied eloquence burst forth, which the multitude 
regard as the voice of an archangel, while they are 
utterly opposed to that deep calm engendered by the 
Spirit of adoption, who inspires even a weak minority to 
speak with rajifa'rla. Finally, this occurrence seems 
to form the turning-point in history at which the later 
disciples of John separated from their teacher. The 
difference, which was afterward fully established, con¬ 
tinues even to this day. # 

6. The reply of the Lord to the disciples of JoLn 
contains a canon perpetually binding* in respect of 
the relation between form and substance. The prin* 
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ciple itself has never been sufficiently appreciated. 
Even Master Philip [Melanchthon] seemed always 
prone to put the new wine of Gospel truth into the 
old bottles. The same attempt was made at a later 
period by the Jansenists, and gave rise to the tragic 
history of the Port Royal. In our own days, also, 
some seem still to be of opinion that the unwrought 
doth may be put upon the old garment, and the new 
wine be preserved in decaying bottles. “ The warn¬ 
ing of Christ applies to all times, that the life of His 
Church is not to be surrendered by forcing it into 
antiquated forms. But it also implies that genuine 
Christian forms should be preserved, along with the 
truth which they convey.” 

6. 44 The reply of Jesus to His disdples appears 
the more striking, when we remember the last testi¬ 
mony of the Baptist concerning Him.” He that has 
the bride is the bridegroom: but the friend of the 
bridegroom, who standeth and heareth him, rejoic- 
eth greatly because of the bridegroom’s voice (John 
iii. 29). Jesus seems only to continue and to follow 
up the speech of their master when He replied to 
John’s disciples: 44 Can the friends of the bridegroom 
mourn and fast, so long as the bridegroom is with 
them ? ” Lastly, the Lord here points forward to His 
future Bufferings and death as a period for inward 
fasting. This fasting, which is to succeed the suffer¬ 
ings and death of Christ, consists in a complete renun¬ 
ciation of the world. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

Jesus goes to all classes, into all streets, and to 
all men.—-The greatness of Divine grace, which can 
make of a publican an Apostle. 1. According to 
Jewish traditionalism, the publican was an excom¬ 
municated person; but he is now called to assist in 
founding the communion of Christ. 2. He was an 
apostate from the people of God, but called to be¬ 
come one of the pillars of the Church of God. 8. 
An instrument of oppression, but becomes an instru¬ 
ment of glorious liberty. 4. A stumblingblock and 
a byeword, but becomes a burning and a shining 
light.—Grace is not stopped by any customhouse, 
and pays no toll.—High call of the Lord to the pub¬ 
lican, and great faith of the publican in the Lord.— 
Matthew the Apostle relates, to the glory of God, 
that he had formerly been a publican.—The publican 
and the Apostle.—The Divine call must determine us 
to relinquish an ambiguous occupation.—Strange cir¬ 
cumstance, that the Lord and His disciples should sit 
down at meat with publicans and sinners. 1. How 
can this be ? Because the Lord does not conform 
to the publicans and sinners, but they to Him. He 
not only continues the Master, but becomes theirs. 
2. What does it convey to our minds ? Infinite com¬ 
passion, manifesting itself in full self-surrender, des¬ 
pite difficulties and objections.—Christ and HLs disci¬ 
ples are still at meat with publicans and sinners.— 
When the Pharisees saw it, they said, Why t How 
this question has ever since been reiterated in Hie 
history of the Eucharist (Novatianism; refusal of the 
cup; Eucharistic Controversy).—The reply of Jesus, 
“They that be whole need not a physician, but they 
that are sick: ” 1. A calm exposition: they that are 
whole are really whole, and they that are sick, really 
sick, in the legal sense. 2. A solemn warning: they 
that are whole are sick unto death, because they deem 
themselves whole; while a sense of their spiritual 
lickness renders the others capable of life. 8. A de¬ 


cisive judgment: salvation is for sinners who fed 
their need, not for the self-righteous.—Eternal im¬ 
port of the saying, 44 1 will have mercy, and not sac¬ 
rifice.” 1. Rather mercy than sacrifice, if the two 
be put in comparison ; 2. only mercy and not sacri¬ 
fice, if the two are put in antagonism ; 8. mercy ex¬ 
clusively, to the rejection of sacrifice, if the one is set 
up in contradiction to lie other.—Mercy the most ac 
ceptable and holy sacrifice.—Sacrifices, to the exclu¬ 
sion of mercy, not offerings, but robbery.—Sad con¬ 
flict between mercy and sacrifice, throughout the 
course of history.—Lessons derived from the declara¬ 
tion of Jesus, 44 1 am not come to call the righteous, 
but sinners to repentance: ” 1. Character and pros¬ 
pects of the sinners who listen to the call of Jesus. 

2. Character of the religion which ignores Christ and 
His pardon.—Inquiry of the disciples of John, or 
characteristics of the legalist: 1. He would give laws 
to others as well as to himself; 2. he would give 
laws without heeding the requirements of the case; 

3. he is ready to take the part of the worst legalism 
( 44 we and the Pharisees”), and to assail with his 
puny objections the holiest liberty (“ but Thy disci¬ 
ples fast not ’’).—Arrogaifce of legalism: 1. The dis¬ 
ciples of .the Baptist assume the place of being the 
masters of the Lord; 2. they venture to censure Him 
according to the traditions of their school; 8. they 
adduce the Pharisees as authorities against Christ 
Himself—The bridal and the mourning season of 
the disciples: 1. Wherein each consists; 2. the ap¬ 
propriate manifestation of each.—It is one of the first 
principles of true Christfinity, that every outward 
manifestation must proceed from an inward state.— 
The Christian life a continuous marriage feast, which 
may be interrupted, but is not broken up, by the suf¬ 
ferings of this present world.—Christ the Bridegroom 
of the Church: 1. As such He came at first; 2. as 
such Hb went away; 8. as such He will return.— 
Sad mistakes in the kingdom of God, which can only 
entail harm: 1. To mend that which is antiquated 
by putting on it a piece of new cloth; 2. by forcing 
the new life into antiquated forms. Or, 1. To gar¬ 
nish legalism with the gospel; 2. to force the gos¬ 
pel into the forms of legalism.—All attempts at patch¬ 
ing unavailing.—The law and the gospel cannot be 
mixed up: 1. Because the gospel is infinitely more 
strict than the law (the unwrought piece shrinks); 2. 
because it is infinitely more free than the law (the 
new wine bursts the mouldering bottles).—Hierarph- 
ism might learn many a lesson from those who patch, 
and from those who cultivate the vine.—The sentence 
of Christ upon ecclesiastical questions: 1. New doth, 
a new garment; 2. new wine, new bottles.—The true 
principles of genuine ecclesiastical conservatism.— 
Above all, we must aim to preserve, 1. the life along 
with the forms; and then, 2. the forms with the 
life.—Consequences of false conservatism in the 
Church: 1. These attempts at tailoring in spiritual 
matters are opposed even to common sense and every¬ 
day practice. 2. The old forms are destroyed by the 
new life, and the new life by the old forms. 8. The 
work of destruction is continued while they clamor 
against destruction, until the new and the old are 
finally separated.—How the Lord prepares the wed¬ 
ding garment and the new wine for the kingdom of 
God.—The threefold mark of the new life: 1. It as¬ 
sumes a definite outward form; 2. it cannot continue 
in the false and antiquated forms; 8. it must create 
for itself corresponding forms. 

Starke :—Christ is not ashamed of the g re at est 
sinners.— Osiandcr :—It is easier to convert open 
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stamen than hypocrites. This is more difficult than 
to break through a mountain of iron.—Christ the 
highest Physician.—Difference in ecclesiastical usages 
is not incompatible with unity in the faith.— Zeisius: 
—Constraint and Christian liberty cannot well be 
combined. 

Gerlach :—Marginal note of Lather: There are 
two kinds of suffering,—the one of our own choosing, 
such as the rules of the monks, just as the priests of 
Baal cut themselves (1 Kings xviii. 28). The world, 
the Pharisees, and the followers of John regard such 
sufferings as a great matter, but God despises it 
The other kind of suffering is sent us by the Lord; 
and willingly to bear this cross, is right and well¬ 


pleasing in the sight of God. Hence Christ says that 
His disciples fast not because the Bridegroom is with 
them: i. e n since God had not sent them sufferings, 
and Christ was still with them to protect them, they 
neither sought nor invented sorrow for themselves, for 
such were without value before God; but when He 
was taken from them, they both fasted and suffered. 

Heubner /—Compassion and love toward sinners 
is the sacrifice most acceptable to God—of far great¬ 
er value than the most pompous worship.—Chris¬ 
tianity is opnosed to all slavish discipline.—The doo 
trine of Jesft cannot be combined with the old tradi¬ 
tions of Pharisaism. This were only miserable patch- 
work. 


VL 

Tfce woman with an issue of blood, and thp dead maiden; or, the twofold miracle.—Miraculous working 
of the Lord in the face of despair and death. 

Chapter IX. 18-26. • 

( The Gospel for the 24 ih Sunday after Trinity. —Parallels: Mark v. 22-48; Luke viii. 41-66.) 

18 While he spake these things unto them, behold, there came a certain [there came 
in a] 1 ruler [of the synagogue], and worshipped him, saying,* My daughter is even now 
dead [has just now died]: but come and lay thy hand upon her, and she shall live. 
19, 20 And Jesus arose, and followed him, and so did his disciples. And, behold, a woman, 
which [who] was diseased with an issue of blood ^velve years, came behind him , and 

21 touched the hem* of his garment: For she said within herselfj If I may but touch his 

22 garment, I shall be whole. But Jesus turned him about, and when he saw her, 4 he 
said, Daughter, be of good comfort [cheer]; 8 thy faith hath made thee whole. And 

23 the woman was made whole from that hour. And when Jesus came into the ruler’s 
house, and saw the minstrels [pipers, flute-players, avXrfrds] and the people [crowd]* 

24 making a noise, He said unto them, Give place: for the maid is not dead, but sleepeth. 

25 And they laughed him to scorn [laughed at him]. But when the people [crowd] 8 were 

26 put forth, he went in, and took her by the hand, and the maid arose. And the fame 
hereof [this fame, rj avrrj] went abroad into all that land. 

1 Ver. 1&—Tiachendorf: «l <r (\9u>y, according to Codd. C., D., E., M., X., etc. [and Cod. BinalL Lange, in bis G. 
tnL, adopts this reading; so also Alford.]—Lachmann? «Tt, w poatXQdtv, according to Cod. B.—Griesbich: *T» 
4\6&y. [EngL V.: a certain, ruler].— Recepta: 4\66v. [The original copy no doubt read in large letter *: y E12EA- 
6HN, which may mean eleeXddov or its 4\9<f>y, probabljr the former; for th is superfluous here, although It occurs fre¬ 
quently in Matthew both after the noun, v. 41; vi. 27; xiL 11; xviiL 6; xxi. 24, and before it, xxii. 85; xxiii. 15; xxvL. 
40,69; xxviL 14 The c <.s refers to the house of Matthew where this scene, like the former, took place, oomp. ver. 10.— 
P. 8.] 

• Ter. 18.—Lachmann retains the recitative 8ri after \4ymvj which makes the speech more lively. 

* Ver. 20.—[Dr. Lange inserts here in smaller type: die Quaste, L e., the tassel, fringe, with reference to the fringes 
on the borders of the garments whioh the Jews were commanded to wear (Numb. xv. 38). Dr. Conant also translates 
fringe.—V. 8.] 

4 Ver. 22.—[Literally: And Jesus, turning ( <rrpcup*is y the oldest reading, sustained also by Cod. Slnait, for iwurrpa- 
f*ls) and seeing her , said .—] 

* Ver. 22.— [Be of good cheer, is the usual rendering of the Greek 9dfnr*i in the E. V., oomp. Matt ix. 2; xiv. 27; 
Mark vl 50; John xvL 88; Acts xxiii. 11.—P. 8.) 

• Yen. 28 and 26.—[Lange translates #xAot in both oases HavfS, orosod, whioh is better than people. —P. 8.P 

Luke viiL 41 ; if>x i<rwa 7 ar y^ T » nt>5Sn U3t*"l . Every 
synagogue had its president, who superintended and 
directed the services. The ruler of a synagogue waa 
at the same time president of its college of eiders. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL 

Ver. 18. Ruler, —The president of a 

synagogue. His name was Jotru*, see Mark v. 22; 
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See Yitringa: Archisynagog., Franek., 1086.—Jainxs 
was president of a synagogue at Capernaum. 

The reading *i<r*\9d>v, in Ter. 18, is not only 
best attested, but most suitable. The arriyol of the 
ruler of the synagogue interrupted the conversation 
of the Lord with the Pharisees and the disciples of 
John, which took place during or after the meal in 
the house of the publican. It thus happened, that 
Jesus could prove to these objectors that He was 
able and willing to rise from the feast and to sympa¬ 
thize with the deepest suffering, nay, to enter the 
▼alley of death itself. This constituW both the 
fasting of Jesus and His mission to relieve the sick. 
The description of the conduct of Jairus is exceed¬ 
ingly vivid. His first appeal consists in falling down 
at the feet of Jesus, which he then explains by a few 
urgent words of entreaty, leading him at once into 
the midst of his domestic affliction. Accordingly, the 
Lord first calmed the excitement of the lather by 
proceeding leisurely. In the circumstances, it was 
quite in accordance with His purpose that the woman 
afflicted with an issue of blood should have stopped 
Him by the way. This delay would serve both to 
try and to strengthen the faith of Jairus. 

My daughter has Just now died, &pn [in 
this moment, opposed to ird\ai] iTtKebryoev .— 
Meyer supposes that there is a difference between 
this account and those of Mark and Luke. But the 
latter has sal aSrti h.* 49 vr; <tk< v, which agrees 
with Matthew. According to these two accounts, 
the fx e| Mark must be explained. 

Jairus left his daughter dying, and hence might ex¬ 
press himself either in this way, She teas (when I 
went away) at the point of death , or else, She has just 
died. The circumstances of the case account suffi¬ 
ciently for the difference in the narrative. (So Chry¬ 
sostom, Theophylact, Grotius, Wolf, etc.). 

Yer. 20. An issue of blood. —It is not neces¬ 
sary to enter into details as to the peculiar malady 
with which the poor woman was afflicted. “The 
long continuance of this disease not only endangered 
her general health, but was a direct cause of divorce, 
and rendered it necessary for her to avoid every pub¬ 
lic assembly.” Yon Ammon. According to the 
law, it rendered unclean, Lev. xv. 19 sqq. 

Came behind Him.—A sign of hopelessness. 
The rapid movements of the Lord, and the peculiar 
character of her disease, would lead her to come in 
this way—ashamed, as it were, and timorous. All 
the greater appears the faith of this woman: she 
takes hold of the fringes upon the border of Christ’s 
garment, in the conviction that she would thereby be 
restored. The Hebrews wore four fringes ( xisith ) on 
the fouf borders of their garments, in accordance 
with the commandment in Num. xv. 88. 

Yer. 22. Jesus turned Himself about. —The 
other Evangelists report the event more fully. The 
Lord asks who had touched Him. The woman then 
comes forward, makes confession, and is dismissed 
with a word of comfort. Matthew gives a more 
brief account, satisfied to state the great fact, that 
this poor hopeless woman by her faith obtained re¬ 
covery from the Lord, while He was hastening to 
the bedside of the daughter of Jairus. In this in¬ 
stance, her faith is extolled as the medium of her 
recovery, though it almost seems to stand in direct 
contrast to that of the palsied man, whose earnest¬ 
ness and energy overcame every obstacle. We 
might compare the one to a robber, and the other to 
a thief; but the difference is only in form,—their 
faith was the same, both in its strength and decision. 


Although the woman had obtained recovery by her 
quiet and retiring faith, yet the Lord constrained her 
to make public confession, partly to seal her faith 
and to strengthen her recovery, and partly to present 
her to the world as healed and dean. In ecclesias¬ 
tical legend she bears the name of St. Veronica, and 
is said QSuseb. vii 18, and the Gospel of Nicodemus^ 
ed. Thilo, p. 661) to nave erected to her Deliverer a 
brass monumeni in from of her home at Poneas, by 
the sources of Jordan. But Dr. Robinson (New JBibL 
Researches in Palestine) thinks it probable that the 
statue was erected in honor of some Roman emperor. 
—Owing to this delay by the way, a menage could 
reach Jairus, that his daughter was now dead. 

Yer. 23 . The minstrels.—The appearance of 
these minstrels indicated that the preparations for 
the funeral ceremonies had commenced. (Comp, the 
corresponding articles in the Encydops., \Viner sub 
v. Trauer , Lightfoot ad loc ., etc.) 

Yer. 24 . The maid is not dead.—The idea of 
a trance (Paulus, Schleiermacher, Olshausen) is en¬ 
tirely opposed to the,spirit of the lelt. TKe words 
of Jesus are evidently metaphorical, and intended, 
on the one hand, to present death under a higher 
than the common aspect (see also the history of Laz¬ 
arus), and on the other, to prepare for the raising 
of the maiden. The Lord first requested the hired 
mourners to leave the room; and then, when they 
laughed Him to scorn, He expelled them. Evidently 
those around Jairus shared not his faith,—a circum¬ 
stance which we infer even from the messages 
brought him by the way (as recorded in Mark and 
Luke). All the greater was the faith of Jairus, and 
especially the miracle of the Lord. 

DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. We notice a gradual progression even in the 

miracles of raising the dead. The maid upon her 
death-bed,—the youth on the bier,—the man (Laza¬ 
rus) in the grave. The same progression may also 
be traced in the doctrine of the resurrection : First, 
the Lord; then the first resurrection of believers; 
and in the end the general resurrection, 1 Cor. xv. 
Similarly, these instances of awakening from the 
dead may be regarded as an earnest of the coming 
resurrection. By His eternal power, Christ first re¬ 
called from death to this mortal life, and then to 
eternal life. 

2. We behold the glory and majesty of the Lord, 
in that, on the way to the house of Jairus, He dis¬ 
played no trace of excitement, but that in calm con¬ 
sciousness He is ready to receive any impression from 
without Of this we have clear evidence, when, in 
the midst of the excited crowd, He perceives that 
one in the agony of faith has touched the fringe of 
His garment; and when He stops to comfort and 
confirm the trembling believer, whom His power and 
grace had restored. 

8. The maid was not in a trance; she was dead. 
But she had died in the anticipation of help, and 
awaiting the return of her father. Such is the in¬ 
ternal connection between the miraculous interposi¬ 
tion of Christ, and her who was its subject. A sim¬ 
ilar connection appears in all the miracles of Christ, 
and especially in the raising of Lazarus. 

HOMILETICAL AND PEACTICAL. 

It is proof of a holy feast, and of holy joy, when 
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we can immediately leave for the house of mourning. 
—We learn from Jairus, how parental affection may 
stimulate and strengthen faith and piety.—The disci¬ 
ples of the Pharisees and of John fast; they object 
and judge; but they cannot bring help to the weary, 
nor comfort to the afflicted.—The ruler of the syna¬ 
gogue must go to the house of the publican to find 
the Lord.—How felt need may drive many persons td 
the Lord, whom in ordinary circumstances obstacles 
around would have prevented from coming.—From 
an uncongenial controversy, the Lord forthwith pro¬ 
ceeds to a conflict with death, the king of terrors.— 
To live in the Spirit, is to be always ready.—How 
the Lord can convert even interruptions into active 
duty, and an occasion for dispensing blessings.—Je¬ 
sus, the Saviour of those also who are beyond human 
hope.—The Saviour of poor diseased woman.— 
These miracles prove that Christ was about to 
awaken the dead.—Jesus notices even that faith 
which is unperoeived by men, and only finds utter¬ 
ance in sighs.—He blesses and strengthens retiring 
faith, so that it breaks forth into open profession.— 
“Daughter, be of good comfort; thy faith hath 
made thee whole.”—Why Christ ascribes to faith 
the deliverance which He alone works: 1. Because 
faith alone can receive the deliverano of Christ; 2. 
because Christ is present in our faith, and works it; 
8. because He would convert the act of faith into a 
life of faith.— u The maid is not dead, but sleepeth 

1. She sleepeth aooording to her disease in this life; 

2. under the eye of her God and Saviour; 8. till the 
hour when she shall be raised.—Death and sleep: 
1. Sleep is a kind of death; 2. death is also a kind 
of sleep.— Greatness of the moment when Jesus de¬ 
clared that death was but sleep .—Opposition between 
the old mourning for the dead and the new life of 
the Lord.—Comparison between Jewish and Chris¬ 
tian mourning: 1. Wherein they agree; 2. wherein 
they differ.—What is implied in the mysterious si- 
fence which the Lord enjoins before the performance 
of the miracle?—Jesus delivering from the lowest 
depths,—1. All who believe on Him, or wait for 
Him; 2. from the depth of guilt, of misery, of death, 
and of Judgment.—The fame of Christ, as awakening 
the dead, going forth into all the world: 1. The prep¬ 
aration for Easter; 2. Easter itself: 8. the echo of 
Easter throughout Christendom4. the harbinger of 
the day of judgment, which shall usher in the eter¬ 
nal Easter. 

Starke: — Zeisius: Woman, who has brought sin 
and misery into our world, should be distinguished, 
both inwardly and outwardly, by great humility, 1 
Tim. ii. 14; 1 Pet iii. 8.—The Lord oftentimes de¬ 
lays long, but He always comes at the right moment, 
Pa xxii. 2; Hab. ii. 8.—God sometimes deprives us 
of all outward means, or renders them insufficient, in 
order to bring us to Himself.—When our faith has 
saved ns, joy and peace in the Holy Ghost succeed. 
—2 Cor. v. 4; 1 Tim. vt 7; 2 Pet L 14.— Zeisius: 


Leave the pomp and vanity of the world, if you would 
see the miracles and the glory of God and of Christ; 
for, in order to perceive them, you require quietness 
of soul, Ps. lxii. 2 ; Isa. xxx. 15.— Cramer: Those 
who scorn the Lord and His benefits, are not deemed 
worthy to witness His miracles, Isa. xxxiii. 1.—The 
fame of Christ spreads through the whole land, and 
it is vain to attempt suppressing the Gospel. 

Gysner :—For Christ death is not death, but 
only a peaceful slumber. / 

Lisco :—Full of reverence for Jesus and of wo¬ 
manly modesty, and feeling herself unclean hi the 
eye of the law, she seeks, in the fulness of her faith, 
help in secret .—In prayer we also touch the Lord, 
who, though invisible, is near to us.—Jesus, our De¬ 
liverer from sorrow an<i death. 

Heubner :—Those who are in the higher ranks of 
life (the ruler of the synagogue) should not be asham¬ 
ed to seek the help of Christianity.— He worshipped 
Him. The deeper our humiliation, the higher the 
aspirations of the soul—What consolation does 
Christianity offer to parents on the loss of beloved 
children ?—Christ still takes us by the hand.— Attd 
Jesus arose. This teaches His disciples that they 
should spare no trouble to help men and to Bave 
souls.— The woman a picture of modesty and humili¬ 
ty. —Press through any obstacle that may intervene 
between Christ and thee.—Faith renders the weakest 
means effective.—Those who are most timid and 
shrinking, are oftentimes most gracious and near to 
Christ.—The scorn of worldly men need not disturb 
the faithful servant of God.—With His living hand 
did He take hold of the dead hand.—How we may 
rightly touch Jesus.—The certitude of Jesus, and of 
the believing sbuL—Personal and domestic suffering 
leading us to Jesus. 

Bretschneider :—The laughter of unbelief about 
the hope of immortality.— Theremin (in Zirnmer- 
mann’s Collection, ii., 1827):—How sorrow and suf¬ 
fering abound on earth, but how the Lord is able to 
deliver from all suffering.— Rambach (. Entwurfe , 
1831):—Weep not for the dead.— Niemann (Ser¬ 
mons, p. 855):—Believing remembrance of those 
who have gone before, a rich blessing, as teaching 
us,—1. To love more purely; 2. to contend more 
faithfully; 8. to pray more penitently; 4. to die 
more joyfully.— Eylert :—Death under the picture of 
sleep.— Reinhard: —On the calmness with which 
Christians should act, even when surrounded by an 
excited multitude.—On the fact, that the conduct of 
true Christians frequently appears ridiculous to the 
men of the world.— Grilneisen: —The perfectness of 
the human life of the Redeemer.— Kraussold: —The 
dear cross: 1. It comes from the Lord; 2. it leads 
to the Lord; 8. it is blessed by the Lord.— C. Beck: 
—The power of faith: 1. Exdtcd by affliction; 2. 
strong in confidence; 8. blessed in what it receives. 
— Bachmann: —Jesus Christ the true helper in every 
need. 


m 

The cure of the blind men and of the dumb demoniac; or, the fame and the defamation of the miracles of 
Jesus. The healing agency of the Lord, the earnest of coming salvation, in view of the hardening 
and the blasphemy of His enemies. 
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Chapter IX. 27-84. 


27 And when Jesus departed thence, two blind men followed him, crying, and saym& 

28 Thou Son of David, have mercy on us. 1 And when he was [had] come into the house,’ 
the blind men came to him: and Jesus saith unto them, Believe ye that I am able to 

29 do this? They said [say, AeyowuJ unto him, Yea, Lord. Then touched he their eyes, 

30 saying, According to your faith Be it unto you. And their eyes "were opened; and 

31 Jesus straitly charged [threatened]* them, saying, See that no man know it* But 
they, when they were departed, spread abroad his fame in all that country. 

32 As they went out, 4 behold, they brought to him a dumb man possessed with a 

33 devil.* And when the devil was cast out, the dumb spake: and the multitudes mar- 

34 veiled, saying, It [he] was never so seen in Israel. But the Pharisees said, He casteth 
out devils through the prince of the devils. 

1 Ver. 17.— [The original reverses the order: Have mercy on u*, Son of David.—] 

* Ver. 80.— {'Erefipipcfiaaro. TjwhTwann, Tlschendori; and Alford (In the 4th ed.) adopt the passive form 

which is quite unusual, but supported by Codd. R (Sinait.), B., 0. Angelo Mai's ed. of the Vatican Cod. (B) reads eVcjSp c i- 

but ButtmAnn's ed.: Ivtfip t The verb ipL&pifiaoOai (from the radix Ppn —comp, fremo and the German 

brummen—% heavy murmuring sound) signifies in general the utterance of vehement emotion either of wrath and indigna¬ 
tion, or (as in John xi. 88) of grief; then threatening admonition, as here. Chrysostom in loc: ot>x * ice\« ve i, oAAa 
ical fierh toAAtjt rrjs <r<podp6rrirof, Meyer in loc, explains the indignant threat in this case from the fear of its use¬ 
lessness, comp. ver. 82. Lange renders tho lre$pifi-ftaaro : bedrohte ; the Vulg.: comminatv* **t; Luther and de Wette: 
bedrduete; van Ess: befiihl ihnen eniStlich; Wicllf: thretened; Tyndale, Cranmer, Geneva: charged; Rheims: 
threatened; the C. V.: straitly—i. e., strictly, rigorously— charged; Conant: sternly charged. The authorized version 
renders the word ipfipipaoBa (which occurs five times in the N. T.\ by three different verbs, viz.: straitly charged, 
Matt ix. 80; Mark L 48; murmured, Mark xiv. B; groaned, John xi. 88, 8k—P. S.] 

% Ver. 80.—[Dr. Conant and the N. T. of the Am. Bible Union render Spare ptijSelt ynmoitirv: Take heed, let no 
one know it. Bo Spare should be translated before the imperative, as is done by the Author. E. V. in Matt xvL A— 
P. B.] 

4 Ver. 82.—{More correctly: And as they were going out, KvrStv lt*pxon4v*v.—P. 8.] 

• Ver 82 —[Lange: einen ddmonischen Stuntmen, or a dumb demoniac, U, a man who had become, dumb in oon- 
•equenoe of the possession. The Author. V. makes the fidse impression that he was dumb before.—P. 8.] 


EXEGETICAL AND -CRITICAL. 

General Remark *.—These two miracles are re¬ 
corded by Matthew alone. They are here related, 
partly because they formed the close of a glorious 
day, and partly because in them the power or Christ 
appears in a new light The distinguishing feature 
in the case of the two blind persons consisted in their 
invoking Jeans as the Son of David, or the Messiah; 
bo that their supplication almost amounted to a dis¬ 
tinct Christian profession. The opposite characteris¬ 
tic marked the case of the dumb demoniac, who was 
not dumb from any organic defect, but rendered such 
by the evil spirit of whom he was possessed. He was 
a demoniac without appearing to be such, since his 
condition remained concealed under a dumbness 
which originated either in unconquerable melqncboly, 
or in malicious stubbornness. The dumb person was 
prevented by the demon from speaking, and the om¬ 
niscience of thfe Saviour appeared in His immediately 
recognizing the source of the evil. The miracle was 
in so far extraordinary, as its only basis was the 
faith of those who brought the demoniac to the Lord; 
while, at the same time, the malice and blasphemy 
of the Pharisees served to confirm the power of the 
evil one over his victim. Thus the first of these mir¬ 
acles was, so to speak, enacted on the threshold of 
the kingdom of heaven; the second, at the gate of 
hell. 

Ver. 27. Two blind men. —Blindness is a very 
common affliction in the East, especially in Egypt, 
Arabia, and Palestine. It was caused by the strong 
reflection of light, by lightning, dust, hot days, cola 
nights, frequent sleeping in the open air, etc. The 


persons here spoken of were not blind by nature, but 
by disease. In John ix. the contrary was the case, 
and is so expressly stated. 

Son of David. —The designation of the Messiah. 
See xii. 28; xv. 22; xx. 81; xxi 9, 16 ; xxii. 44- 
45. 

Ver. 28. Into the house ;— t. e., His dwelling at 
Capernaum. The circumstance, that the blind men 
followed Him thither, seems itself miraculous. They 
found their way in the train of Christ, as if some 
glimmer of light had already been granted. Similar¬ 
ly, the persistence with which they openly ascribed 
to the Lord a Messianic title which He had not yet 
publicly assumed, was a signal manifestation of their 
faith. They were not healed by the way, partly be¬ 
cause Jesus would try. their faith, and partly be¬ 
cause as yet He would not in public reply to the ad¬ 
dress of Messiah. 

Ver. 29. [Aooording to your faith be it done 
to you. —An important word, which shows the re¬ 
lation of man’s faith to God’s grace. Faith is 
{he hand which takes what God offers, the spiritual 
organ of appropriation, the Spyayov \r\imK6v, the con¬ 
ducting link between emptiness and God’s fulness. 
“ It is the bucket let down into the fountain of God’s 
grace, without which the man could not draw up out 
of that fountain; the purse, which does not itself 
make its owner rich, but which yet effectually en¬ 
riches him by the treasure which it contains.”—P. 

a] 

Ver. 80. Their eyes were opened,— t. a., they 
received their sight A common Hebrew expression, 
as in 2 Kings vi 17; Isa. xxxv. 6, etc. 

Straitly [sternly] charged [threatened] 
them. —Properly, He threatened them, full of indi^ 
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nation, 4r*0pifi4oaTo. They had already pub* 
licly invoked Him as the Son of David, and He had 
holpen them. Accordingly, they would be still more 
prone to proclaim H^m as Messiah, which might have 
led the people of Galilee into rebellion against their 
temporal rulets, and to a carnal movement, which 
was quite contrary to the purposes of Jesus. Hence 
the Lord now threatened them with all earnestness, 
although without succeeding in imposing silence upon 
them. In all probability the fame of this miracle 
spread far beyond Capernaum. Hence the title, Son 
of David, became now generally known, and Jesus 
felt all the more inclined soon to leave the dis¬ 
trict* 

Yer. 83. It [He] was never so seen, ovZi- 
x or c 4 <f> d ¥ o 8 tvs .—Meyer : It, t. e. y the ex¬ 
pulsion of demons. Rettig, Fritzsche : He has never 
so appeared or shown Himself. (The common ex¬ 
planation is, that oSrwt stands for rovro or rotovr6 
ti, against which, see Meyer.) If it were necessary to 
limit the word it to that one peculiar kind of expel¬ 
ling demons, we should feel constrained to adopt the 
explanation proposed by Rettig and Fritzsche. But 
this does not seem requisite in view of the emphatic 
meaning attaching to the word 4^>dyri. The Jews 
would necessarily connect the idea of appearing with 
the appearance of the Messiah. Hence the expres¬ 
sion would imply: never before has the appearance 
(of the promised deliverance) been so fully realized.* 
This also throws light on the expression, in Israel, 
which evidently implies that this had been the bright¬ 
est Messianic appearance as yet vouchsafed to the 
theocracy. Perhaps the statement was intentionally 
couched in indefinite language from fear of the pow¬ 
erful party of Christ’s enemies. 

Yer. 34. Through the prince of the devils, 
4 y r ip & p x o v r i , k.t.A.—A fterward he is desig¬ 
nated more particularly in ch. xii. 24. The particle 
4 v indicates intimate connection and fellowship. He 
is in league with Satan and his power, to which the 
lower demons are subject. As mention is not made 
of any reply by the Lord, we conclude that on this 
occasion the Pharisees had uttered the sentiment 
behind the Lord, but In the presence of those who 
acknowledged His power. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. This is the first instance in which the Lord 
performed a miracle when invoked in His character 

* Vera. 80 and 81 —[Alfobd remarks on 4ye$piiJ.haaro y 
or frc/SpoWift} u he reads with Lachmann: “The purpose 
of our Lord's earnestness appears to have been twofold: (1) 
that He might not be so occupied and overpressed with ap¬ 
plications as to have neither time nor strength for the 
presetting of the Gospel; (21 to prevent the already excited 
people from taking some public measure of recognition, and 
arous ng the malice of the Pharisees before His hour was 
oome.—No doubt the two men were guilty of an act of dis¬ 
obedience in thns breaking the Lord's solemn, injunction: 
for obedience is better than sacrifice; the humble observ¬ 
ance of the word of the Lord, than the most laborious and 
wide-spread will-worship after man's own mind and inven¬ 
tion." Tkewch (Notes on Miracles of our Lord, Lond., 6th 
fed., p. 198) considers it characteristic that all the Romish in¬ 
terpreters excuse or rather applaad these men for not strict¬ 
ly adhering to Christ's command; while the Reformed, 
whose first principle is to tako Gods Word as absolute rule 
and law and to place obedience above sacrifice, consider this 
publishing of tue miracle against the express admonition a 
nlemleh in the faith of these men. I add the brief bnt ex¬ 
cellent note of Wordsworth on ver. 81: 44 Gloir is not to be 
•btalned by seeking for it, bat by declining iu" Sequent** 
fugitfugUntem eequitur gloria P. 8.1 

12 


as the Messiah. The expressions employed in tho 
text are very remarkable. Jesus first asks, “ Believe 
ye that I am able to do this ? ”—not, that I am the 
Messiah ; and then adds, According to your faith be 
it unto you ! But on this very account He insisted 
the more earnestly that the secret should be kept 
He could not, indeed, prevent that the cure of the 
blind men should openly appear, nor that they should 
ascribe it to His power. But He sought to prevent 
their publishing in what name and character He had 
performed it The patent secret of His dignity was 
now bursting forth with increasing clearness. Hence 
also the reviling and the blasphemy of His enemies. 

2. The healing of the dumb demoniac affords a 
glimpse into a class of sufferings which are apparent¬ 
ly physical and organic, but whose seat is really in 
the souL The Spirit of Christ alone was able to light 
up this darkness, and thus to remove their afflic¬ 
tion. 

8. The blasphemy of the Pharisees gradually de¬ 
velops: 1. They blaspheme in their own minds; 2. 
then behind the Lord ; 3. at last they venture open¬ 
ly to confront Him with their daring charge. 

HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

How the two blind persons represent to us the 
work of evangelists. I. They resemble evangelists, 
— a. in that they openly invoke the Lord as Messiah; 
b . in that, in their blindness, they follow in His train 
to the house; c. in that they have faith and con¬ 
stancy, are tried and approved; d. in that they ob¬ 
tain help on making confession of faith. II. They 
differ from evangelists in wanting full obedience; and 
although their joy may plead their excuse, yet their 
spiritual sight was evidently still weak, though their 
bodily sight had been restored them.—-Christ appear¬ 
ing as the Master in the carefulness of His dealings 
with sinners.—The light of the eye: L a natural 
gift of God; II. a miraculous gift of the Lord ; HI. a 
symbol of the spiritual gift of God.— They brought to 
him. Persons in such a state of depression must be 
brought to the Lord by their believing friends.—How 
the Master immediately descries the secret evil under 
which the demoniac labored.—If there be but a spark 
of faith, the Lord can remove the most desperate 
case of spiritual bondage.—Let us never lose sight 
even of those who suffer under melancholy and obsti¬ 
nate self-seclusion.—The highest achievements of 
faith always evoke the greatest revilings of unbelief. 
—It is a mark of the spirit of Satan to decry what 
the Lord achieves as the work of Satan.—There is 
always some patent self-contradiction about blasphe¬ 
mies.—The triumphs of the Lord in view of His ene¬ 
mies : the first manifestation of heaven and hell upon 
earth.—Christ lifting the veil of revelation in a two¬ 
fold manner: by healing the blind in His character 
as Messiah; and the dumb, by unmasking and over¬ 
coming the demon who caused his disease.—At the 
threshold of Christ’s abode, precipitate evangelists 
and dumb demoniacs may meet.—Christ between 
precipitate professors and the obstinately dumb. 1. 
He bids the former be silent, and the latter speak; 2. 
He is obeyed by the latter, rather than by the for¬ 
mer.—Christ healing us by removing our forbid sen¬ 
sations ; more especially, a. excitement, in its imagin¬ 
ary heights; b . depression, in its dark depths.—The 
miracles of grace extend from the gates of heaven to 
those of hell—Demoniac sins which we consciously 
commit, such as blasphemy, are infinitely more dan¬ 
gerous than demoniac sufferings, when we are depriv- 
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ed of liberty.—Christ first removes the storm at sea, 
and. last of all, the dark intricacies of settled melan¬ 
choly. 

Starke :—Faith of the heart and confession of 
the month always go hand in hand, Rom. x. 9, 10.— 
True faith is not deterred by delays.—According to 
thy faith shall it he unto thee.—Envy and reviling 
are not far removed from each other, 2 Cor. xii. 
20 . 

Gerlach :—Christ Himself teaches us (John ix. 
39) to regard the healing of the blind ag an emblem 


of inward illumination, or of the conversion of the 
heart 

Heubner :—One deliverance aftef another.—One 
work of love leads to another.—Relieve ye ?—a ques¬ 
tion always addressed by the Lord to us when we 
seek help.—The deaf and dumb, the pidture of a sin¬ 
ner whom the evil spirit within suffers not to confess 
his misery, or to pray.—Should we be moved by the 
judgment of schools, or parties, in opposition to true 
religion, when Jesus Himself experienced such con¬ 
tradiction from the learned ? 


vm. 

Triumph of Christ over the reviling of the Pharisees. Royal preparation for the mission of the Apostles. 
The power of Christ unfolding in all its fulness, as also the misery of the people. The one Helper 
about to manifest Himself by many helpers. 

Chapter IX. 85-38. 

35 And Jesus went about all the cities and villages, teaching in their synagogues, and 
preaching the gospel [good news] of the kingdom, and healing every sickness and eve- 

36 ry disease [weakness, infirmity, paXaidav] among the people. 1 But when he saw the 
multitudes, he was moved with compassion on them, because they fainted [were ha- 

37 rassed*], and were scattered abroad [abandoned], as sheep having no shepherd. Then 
saith he unto [to] his disciples, The harvest truly [indeed] is plenteous [great, woAvs], 1 

38 but the labourers are few; Pray ye therefore the Lord of the harvest, that he will send 
forth labourers into his harvest. 

1 Yer. 86.—[The words of the teeet. rec.: among the people, tv ry Aa£, are retained by Lange, but omitted In all 
modern critical editions, German and English (including Wordsworth), and were probably Inserted from ch. iv. 23.—P. 8.] 

* Yer. 86.—[Dr. Lange translates: serschlagen, os he adopts the reading 4aKv\piivoi, jaded, harassed (from 

<tk6a\w, to strip, to lacerate, then metaph. to trouble, to teat; henee the Yulgata: veaoati), which is supported by the 
best MSS., fit., &, (X, D., etc., the ancient Torsions, and the critical editors, Griesb., Lachm., Tischend., Meyer, Alford, Words¬ 
worth. The reading of the Received Text: 4 fiivoi (from 4k\vo* } to looeen, debilitate, 4 k\v o fiat, to faint, 

to be exhausted) has no weighty critical authority in its fhvor.—P. 8.] 

• Yer. 87.—[Lange alter Luther: Die Emte ist gross, i. e., great, which Is more correct than plenteous, since iroAi/t 
refers to the extent of the harvest field and the labor to be performed which for exceeds the capacity of the small number 
of laborers. Comp. Conant ad loc .—P. 8.] 

Yer. 36. They were 4 a rvA/i^oi.—E xpla¬ 
nations : 1. The common reading, 4k At A vpi rot, 
faint, tired. So some. a. With reference to the 
people, who bad travelled a considerable distance and 
were faint (Fritzsche). b. In a figurative sense, % 
flock without a shepherd, and hence tired by going 
astray (Kuinoel).—2. According to the meaning of 
o’ «m/A A e tr, to tear, to pfapue. *• Bretschneider ; 
tom by wolves, b. De Wette: plagued by hunger, 
by cold, by ravening beasts, etc. e. Meyer and the 
Vulgate: vezatL But the first point to be ascer¬ 
tained is, whether the term refers to the difficulties of 
a flock without a shepherd, or to positive sufferings 
which it had to undergo. As the fatter is evidently 
conveyed by the verb, we explain it as meaning af¬ 
flicted, beaten down, and scattered by thorns, by anx¬ 
iety, by ravenous beasts, and plagues of every sort. 
—* Li t p fit v o i (j blur sir, to cast down, to stretch 
down), not scattered (Beza, Luther, Authorized Ver¬ 
non), but cast down, beaten down by flight or by 
weariness (Kypke, de Wette); or stretched down *• 
sheep that are worn out (Meyer). 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL 

The general narrative given in the text serves as 
introduction to the following section, which describes 
the mission of the Apostles. At the same time, it 
also forms the conclusion of the preceding narrative. 
As the Lord unfolds His power, the misery and need 
of the people increasingly appear; He stretches forth 
His arms and raises up the Twelve Apostles, to carry 
on the work, and to spread its blessings. Thus His 
prophetic merges in His royal work. 

Yer. 86. Joans went about—From the 
parallel passages we gather that Jesus now travelled 
along the lake, throng the cities and villages of Gali¬ 
lee. It is but natural that the popular misery should 
then unfold to His view in all its fulness. Accordingly, 
we distinguish three missionary journeys of Jesus in 
Galilee. 1. To the Mount of Beatitudes; 2. across 
the sea; 8. through the valley, along the shore, in the 
direction of Jerusalem. It is to the latter that the 
text refers. 
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Ter. 87. The harvest is great (occurs in Luke 
z. 2, at the sending forth of the seventy);— i. e. y the 
number of people who are accessible to the Gospel, 
and ready to receive it, is great— The laborers are 
few. —As yet, Jesus was the only laborer. Their 
prayers were intended to prepare them for their 
mission. 

Yer. 88. The Lord of the harvest, that He 
will send forth laborers. —His work is the work 
of God: t k $ d A 17 , the urgent necessity existing, 
should determine the Lord of the harvest to drive 
forth, or to thrust forth, laborers.* De Wette calls 
attention to the circumstance, that it is God who is 
asked to send laborers. He is so far right, as the 
call of Christ ultimately proceeds from God, just as 
the kingdom of the Saviour is that of God. 

DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. The deep need of the world determined the 
Lord to manifest His royal dignity. Neither the 
priesthood nor the kingdoms of the ancient world were 
capable of bringing any real help to men. Even cho¬ 
sen Israel, with its high priests, sanhedrim, rulers, 
and rabbins, were but a scattered, broken-down, hope¬ 
less, and helpless flock. Under these circumstances 
It was that Christ manifested Himself as the Shep¬ 
herd of His people, which implied that He was the 
Shepherd of all nations, f The deep moral misery of 
the people appeared most dearly in the rich and fer¬ 
tile district of Galilee, with its numerous and pros¬ 
perous cities. 

2. In the same moment, when Christ was about 
to manifest Himself as King, and in His compassion 
to condescend to the boun&ss misery of His people, 
He prepared to found the apostolic office, which He 
graciously endowed with His gifts and His Spirit, for 
the salvation of the world. 

8. In the life and actings of Jesus, we always find 
these two elements combined : provision for what is 
future and distant, with provision for what is present 
and immediate—a due regard for what was general, 
and care for that which was special and urgent. 

HOMILET1CAL AND PRACTICAL. 

Jesus wevti about doing good to all (Acts x. 88): 
1. The extent of His labors (about all the cities and 
villages) ; 2. the order of His labors (teaching «n their 
synagogues) ; 8. the characteristic feature of His 
tabors (preaching the gospel of the kingdom) ; 4. the 
teal of His labors (heatina every sickness , etc.).—While 
the Lord passed through rich cities and villages, His 
attention was mainly directed to the need and the suf¬ 
ferings of the people.—How wants seem to grow In 
proportion as the Lord gives help: 1. This help 
brings them to light; 2. it inspires with courage to 

* [The verb itc&dhhsiy, to eopei, to cast out, like the 
Hebrew nbsi and , signifies sometimes to send forth; 
eomp. Matt. xill. 08 (E.* V.: bringeth forth oat of his trea¬ 
sure) ; Mark i. 12 ( drivcth him into the wilderness); ver. 48 
(sent him away) ; Lake x. 2,85; John x. 4 (he puttkh forth 
his own sheep), comp. Matt x. 84, frahdv tlphrr\v y * I am 
come to send peace on earth.' But perhape there is somo 
reference here to the urgent necessity of laborers, ss Dr. 
Lange explains above, or to the Divine Impulse, as Dr. 
Wordsworth suggests, which constrains men unwilling and 
■nable of themselves to labor in so great a work, and makes 
them feel sndAsy: 'Woe to me If I do not preach the Gos¬ 
pel’ (1 Cor. lx. HQ.—P. 8.] 

t |Dr. Witroow on ver. 88 : “No doubt onr Lord prima¬ 
rily has in view the Jewish multitudes before Him. Yet 
So more distant prospect is to be included the wide field of 
the world and Its vast harvest in the coming age.”—) 
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make them known.— But when He saso the multitudes, 
He was moved with compassion on them .—Christ look¬ 
ing on the scattered flock of man : 1. A look of pen¬ 
etration ; 2. a look pf sorrow; 8. & look of saving 
mercy.—The impression which the people made on 
the Lord: 1. Not admiration, but pity; 2. not aver¬ 
sion, but pity; 8. not discouragement, but pity.—The 
Church under the hierarchical shepherds of older 
and more modem times: 1. Without a shepherd, and 
therefore without protection, and broken down; 2. 
without a shepherd, and therefore not led to the 
green pastures, and cast down.—Christ bom to be 
the Shepherd of men, and in His compassion the 
Shepherd of His people.—Christ bom to be the King 
of men, by HiS compassion the King of His people.— 
What induced Christ to manifest Himself as King in¬ 
stead of Prophet.—The compassion of Christ enlist¬ 
ing heaven and earth for our succor: 1. The grace 
of the Father; 2. the prayer of His people; 8. the 
service of His messengers.— The harvest is great , but 
the laborers are few .—How those who judge accord¬ 
ing to the letter reverse this saying; but those who 
judge according to the spirit feel its deep import.— 
The great need of man, the great harvest of God.— 
The prayer to God for laborers forming the com¬ 
mencement of the kingdom of heaven: 1. The com¬ 
mencement of the apostolate; 2. the commencement 
of the Church ; 8. the commencement ef missionary 
labors; 4. the commencement of the final completion 
of the Church of God.*— The right laborers: 1. They 
are sent by God; 2. in answer to the prayers of His 
people; 8. furnished by Christ for the work ; 4. con¬ 
secrated for the spiritual and temporal wants of the 
people; 5. instruments of mercy in the hands of 
Christ.—Our Father in heaven, the Lord of the har¬ 
vest : 1. The seed is His; 2. the field is His; 8. the 
harvest is His.—How Christ is employed about the 
harvest of God. He takes charge, 1. of the seed, as 
being the Word from the beginning; 2. of the field, 
as being the great Laborer and Servant of the Lord; 
8. of the harvest, as being the Son and the Jtkdgeof 
the world.—How Christ summons His own to cooper¬ 
ate with Him, in order to spread through them His 
blessings over the earth.*—The great King, in whom 
th% grace of God itself has appeared to His people. 

megcr /—The Lord always looked upon the com¬ 
mon people with pity, treated them with indulgence, 
and traced the cause of their misery to their leaders, 
who exclude others from the kingdon^of heaven. 

Starke :—Good shepherds are one of the most 
precious gifts of God, even as bad pastors are the 
greatest misfortune and plague of the world.— Ques- 
nd :—The whole earth is the field where the harvest 
of the Lord is to be gathered.—Many labor in the 
name of the Lord; bnt few will He own as His ser¬ 
vants.— Osiander ;—Ministers are fellow-workers with 
God, 1 Cor. iii. 9 ; 2 Cor. vi. 1.—Successful laborers 
are obtained in answer to prayer.— Cramer :—This 
prayer enters into the three first petitions in the 
Lord's Prayer.—The praver of the pious members of 
the congregation is mightier than the protection of 
the state. 

Heubner :—What an accusation against the scribes 
and priests!—Oh, if people would only pray as they 
ought for pastors!—That He send them (UfUhji) by 
the mighty impulse of His Spirit. 

# [Dr. WnrDOx: u Pray ys therefore —Divine operatic* 
wait* upon human cooperation. God will do, in answer te 
prayer, what will not be done without prayer. Low fidth 
in the Church produces slow development of the work of 
sal vat on.”—P. 8.) 
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SECOND SECTION. 

» 

CHRIST MANIFESTING HIMSELF AS KING.—A. AS SHEPHERD OF HIS PEOPLE, IN SEND 
ING TO THE SCATTERED SHEEP HIS TWELVE APOSTLES, ENDOWED WITH THE 
POWER OF HIS SPIRIT, FOR THE PURPOSE OF ESTABLISHING THE KINGDOM OF 
HEAVEN. 

Chapteb X. (Mark iii. 13-19; vi. 7-11 ; Luke ix. *1-5, etc;). 

Contents:—T he first evangelistic journey Qf the Lord had led through the mountains of Galilee; the second, across the 
sea to the country of the Gadarenes. On His third journey, the Lord visits the populoas cities and villages of Lower 
Galilee, along the coast-of the lake and in the direction of Samaria and Jerusalem. In measure as help Is extended 
by the Lord, both the need and the desire for help seem to Increase. Accordingly, the Lord is obliged to send forth, 
in tbe power of His Spirit, His Apostles, in order, through them, to give succor to the multitudes around. Hence, the 
first mission of the disciples, tbe calling of the Apostles, and tbe instructions, which, although primarily given to them 
and for that special occasion, ore applicable to all times. The chapter describes, 1. The separation, callings and setting 
apart of the twelve. 2. The commission given them, corresponding to their equipment for the work; or, the mission 
of the Apostles, and their means of subsistence. 8. Their special direction to those who were prepared to receive the 
word, particularly to pious households, with injunctions about remaining and going away. 4. Prediction of tbe hostile 
reception which the Gospel would meet in the world, and of the persecutions which would await the Apostles. & 
Their duty under persecution: a. Freedom from anxiety as to what they should answer; b. constancy to the end, 
amid the dreadfal contests between believers and unbelievers; c. holy flight; d. encouragement from the similar 
treatment received by the Master; «. fearlessness, openness, and readlnpss to meet death, in view of the one thing to 
be feared; f trustfulness in the preserving car* of the Father. & The reward of faithful witnesses and confessors of 
the Lord, and the punishment* of those who denied Him. 7. The Gospel as declaration of war to the world, or, tbe 
* holy sword. & Supreme love to tbe Lord as decisive in this warfare: a. The opponents, and their judgment; b. tho 
friends and allies, ahd their reward. 


1. Choice of the Apostles. Cji. X. 1-4. 

1 And when he ha<f called unto him his twelve .disciples, he gave them power against 
[over] 1 * * unclean spirits, to cast them out, and to heal all manner of sickness, and all 

2 manner of disease [weakness, infirmity]. Now the names of the twelve Apostles are 
these; The first,* Simon, who is called Peter, and Andrew his brother; James the son 

3 of Zebedee, and John his brother; Philip, and Bartholomew; Thomas, and Matthew 
the publican; James the son of Alpheus, and Lebbeus, whose surname was Thaddeus; 8 

4 Simon the Cananite, 4 * * * and Judas Iscariot, who also betrayed [delivered] him. 

i Ver. 1.— [Over (as In Conant's Matthew and the N. T. of the Am. Bible Union) is expressed by the construction of 
i(ovoiay with the genitive, and need not bo italicized os against in the E. V.—P. 8.] 

* Ver. 2.—[lip wro f is rendered by Conant and the N. T. of the Am. Bible Union: first, viz. In tbe order of enume¬ 
ration (nomen numerals), while the translation the first (nomen dignitatis) implies a certain superiority of rank or pri¬ 
macy of honor (but no supremacy of jurisdiction), in other words, mokes Peter primus inter pares (not svmmus supra 
infeHores). The 0. V. is right here, since the other Apostles ore not numbered, as we should expect, If wpAros referred 
merely to the arrangoment, of the priority of calling (which rather belongs to Andrew and John, and not to Peter, eomp. 
John f. 87-41). Maldonatus: u Si numerals nomen esset, ccstera quctpie numeralia nomina , qua post iUud eequuntur 
posita essent Most modern Protestant commentators admit a certain primacy of Peter, who stands first in all the lists 
of the apostles, as James, John, and Andrew follow need, and Judas stands last , but they deny the Inferences of the Koman 
Cath. Church, baaed upon doctrinal and historical assumptions which can never "be proven. See Com.—P. 8.1 

* Ver. 8.—(Tbe oldest authorities read only either k Lebbeus or Thaddeus; tho tetetus receptus unites both with the 
addition sUmamed, 6 tv i k t i i. Lange reads simply Lebbeus with Tiscbendorf and Meyer (also Alford In the 4tb 
ed.) and puts the words: sumamed Thaddeus In brackets; while Lacbmann, Tregelles, and Conant give the preference 
to 'Jthadaeus after the Vatican Cod., etc.—P. 8.] 

4 Ver. 4.—The reading Kay audios (tor Kavaylrrjs) is supported by Codd. B., C., D. [The word sbonld be rendered 

Cananite m the revised edition o# the Am. Bible Society (1854), the revised version of Dr. Conant and th* Am. Bibla 

Union have it, and as Dr. Croeby {The N. T. with Eaeplan. Notes or Scholia ) proposes, instead of Canaanite as in the 

usual editions of the E. V., Including those of the Am. B. Soc. since 1855.—P. S.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Ver. 1. And having called to Him His 
twelve dinoipl**, v p oa va\( od^tyos, etc.— 
Luke relates that, having spent the preceding night 
in prayer, the Lord called the twelve together, and 


then furnished and fitted them for their mission. 
Meyer says: “ Tbe mission, not the choice, of the 
twelve is here recorded.” But we must distinguish 
three calls: the first, to be disciples; the second, to 
serve as evangelists; and now the third, to the apos¬ 
tolic office. This till to the apostolate, however, 
was only preliminary, and limited by the present cir 
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comstances and position of the Church. The apos¬ 
tolic office obtained its full proportions after the as-* 
oenmon of our Lord, when the knowledge of the dis¬ 
ciples and their testimony was completed, and the 
Holy Spirit poured out on the day of Pentecost 

The call of twelve Apostles, indicating a definite 
and fixed number, shows that Ih its ultimate idea the 
apostolate was one, and that each individual called 
and sent by the Lord possessed the power and au¬ 
thority of the whole college of Apostles. 

HU twelve disciples. —They were called to¬ 
gether as His twelve chosen disciples; but, after re¬ 
ceiving authority, they became His twelve Apostles. 
A proof this, that a decisive change had taken place 
in their condition, although they did not cease to be 
His disciples in the strictest sense of the term. 

Twelve. —Theophylact: Kata rbv aptdpbr r Sow 
IwSfKa <pu\wv. Matt xix. 28. They are, primarily, 
ambassadors to the twelve tribes of Israel, and to 
this their number corresponds. The twelve tribes 
bore typical reference to the ^purpose which Israel 
was intended to serve in the world. On the one 
hand, they expressed the idea of a full number, or 
of the fulness of the Spirit; while, on the other, they 
.represented the world, which, in all its forma, was to 
be pervaded by this fulness of the Spirit What the 
twelve tribes of Israel were typically, the twelve 
Apostles were in deed and in truth, being the twelve 
representatives and vehicles of the spiritual fulness 
with which Christ pervades His people, and, through 
them, the world.* 

v [Comp. Maldovattts, the distinguished Rom. Cath. 
commentator In Quatuor Evangelist, ad Icc.: 44 Hue ergo 
de causa duodkcim Christ wc apostolos esse voluit, ut duo- 
decim. Patriarcharum figuram impier el; et quemadmo- 
dum em duodedtn. Pairiarchis torus Judatcus populus 
camaliter propagatms est: Ua lotus populus Christiano- 
rum spiritualiter em duoaecim Apostolls propagaretur; 
eenerat enim Christ us, ut camem in spirit ms commuta- 
ret. n WORDSWORTH remarks oh Matt.**. 2: “The number 
7 \celoe <8 x 4) In Scripture seems to be significant ef perfec¬ 
tion and universality; and the twelve apostles were regard¬ 
ed by the ancient church as typified by the twelve Sons of 
Israel (eomp. Matt xix. 2S and Maldbnatus here), the twelve 
wells at Elim (Ex. xv. 27V and perhaps by the twelve stones 
of the Urim and Thnmmfin on the breastplate ef the High 
Priest the type ef Christ (Ex. xxvlil 15-21); the twelve 
loaves of shew-bread; the twelve ‘exploratores’ of the prom¬ 
ised laid, the type of heaven; the twelve stones taken from 
the bed of Jordon. They seem also to be represented by the 
twelve stars Ih the erown of the woman in the wilderness, 
the Church on earth (Rev. xIL 1), as well as by the twelve 
foundations of the Church glorified (Rev. xxL 14; Eph. 11. 
20)."—P. 8.J 


He gave them i$ov<rlav, power, rule, au¬ 
thority; or, here, the power of conquerors.—De 
Wette and Ewald think that this power was convey¬ 
ed in a mystical and symbolic* form; Mpyer, by a 
mere declaration. No special form is, indeed, men¬ 
tioned in the text; but, as symbolical signs accom¬ 
panied the outpouring of the Spirit at Pentecost, and 
as, even before that, we read of the Saviour breath¬ 
ing on them (John xx. 22) as the symbol of their 
consecration, we are warranted in inferring that, 
when first sent on their apostolic mission, the be¬ 
stowal of power was accompanied by some outward 
sign. Perhaps the solemn authority given them in 
the words, “ Heal the sick,” etc., may hjLve been that 
sign. For, as the Lord performed His miraculous 
cures chiefly by the word of His power, so this word 
may also have conveyed similar authority to others. 
On the Mount of Olivet there was the symbol of the 
hand lifted in blessing, which pointed to the Pente¬ 
costal effiision. 

Ver. 2. The names of the twelve Apostles* 

—These now assume greater importance! Four lists 
of the Apostles are extant: that in the text; that in 
Mark iii. 16; that in Luke vi. 14; and that in Acts L 
13.* The enumeration in the Gospel according to 
Luke is made almost in the some order as in Matthew, 
although it occurs at an earlier stage, and in connec¬ 
tion with the Sermon on the Mount. In Luke, the 
name* of Thomas occurs after that of Matthew; 
that of James Alpheus along with that of Simon, in¬ 
stead of Judas Lebbeua, so that the latter is conjoin¬ 
ed with Judas Iscariot Probably this arrangement 
was adopted as more easy for the memory, while 
that of Matthew was the more authentic. Again, 
the enumeration in the Gospel of Mark agrees with 
that in the Book of Acta, which was determined by 
the later positions occupied by the Apostles. Thus 
we distinguish two lists of Apostles,—the first, as 
determined by their earliest mission; the second, ac¬ 
cording to the relative position of the Apostles at the 
feast of Pentecost and afterward. Bengel: Universi 
ordines habent ires quaternions at, quorum nullus cum 
alio quicquam permutat; turn in primo semper pri¬ 
mus est retro*, in secundo Philippas, in tertio Jaco¬ 
bus Alphcei; in singulis cceteri apostoli loca permu- 
iant; proditor semper extremus. 

' Avierohos (hroortWot), fibber , occurs also 
in a wider sense, as in John xii. 16; PhiL ii. 26. In 


the special sense 'of the term, it applies to the am- 

* [I subjoin the following synoptic table which exhibits the agreement and the difference, and the fact that all the fonr 
catalogues arrange the names Into three classes, of which each class includes the same names and Is headed by the same 
home, via. the first by Peter, the second by Philip, the third by James the son of Alpheus.—P. 8.] 
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THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MATTHEW. 


bnss&dors called by God, or the witnesses and repre¬ 
sentatives of Christ in extending His Church, and 
with certain limitations, in ruling His Church (Rev. 
il 1, &yyfkot). The peculiar conditions necessary 
for the apostolate are mentioned in Acts l 8, and 
ver. 21. In a secondary sense, the term is also ap¬ 
plied to apostolic messengers, as Rom. xvl 7; 2 
Cor. viii. 82. (Comp. Behalf's Hitt, of the Apost. 
Churchy g 129, p. 512 sqq.) 

npuTos 'Hntuv .—As the other Apostles are 
not numbered, it follows that vpunos is not acciden¬ 
tal (Fritzsche), but indicates a priority. This dis¬ 
tinction depended: 1. On the prophetic arrangement 
of the Lord in this place; 2. on the confession of 
Peter preceding that of the others, Matt xvi. 16; 8. 
on the appearance of Peter at the day of Pentecost, 
when he was the instrument of founding the Church, 
Acts ii. 4; 4. on the fact thAt Peter was the first to 
carry the gospel to the Gentiles, Acts x. But that 
this priority of dignity and mission did not imply a 
primacy of rank—not even so far as bis own person 
was concerned, much less as a permanent arrange¬ 
ment—appears from many declarations of the Lord 
(Matt xviU. 18; xx 25; xxiii. 8; xxviil 19; John 
xx. 21; Acts i. 8), from the conduct of Peter him¬ 
self (Acts xl 4; xv.*; see 1 Pet), and from that of 
the other Apostles and of the Church (Acts xl ; Gal 
ill* Meyer suggests that Peter was also first call- 
ea; but Andrew and John had been summoned be¬ 
fore him. The traitor is mentioned last not merely 
on account.of his end, but also because he was lost 
called. The arrangement into pairs is explained by 
the notice of Mark, that they were sent forth by two 
and two. 

Vers. 2-4. The name a.—1. 2vp*d>v, 

( hearing , answer , Gen. xxix. 88). 
— Utrpos, stone, rocky t<t pa,—in Chald. fitE^S, 
Krjipas, The following is the explanation given in 
Matt, xvl 17: Simon f thou son of Jonas, of the d&ve 
( )> which lodgeth in the clefts of the rock (im¬ 

age of the'Churcb, Song ii. 14; Jer. xlviii. 28), thou 
malt be called the Rock (of the dove).—2. *A v 8 p i a t. 
Winer regards it as of Greek origin; Olshausen de¬ 
rives it from the Hebrew *H3, to make a vow. 
There seems, however, to have been a peculiar con¬ 
nection between the Grecians and Andrew and Philip, 
which also appears in their names (John xil 22). 
The name Andrew is related to bybpuos, manly, and 
to ardpidty the representation of a man—a statue. 
Probably this Apostle had also a Hebrew name; in 
which case the name Andrew was given to charac¬ 
terize his manly spirit.;—8. *Id«w£or, ; pri¬ 
marily, an Old Testament name of honor, the original 
meaning of the name not being taken into account 
This James, or the Elder, is designated as & rod 
Zc/9 ebalov (see ch. iv.). —4. 'Ivdryrjs, “fSHV , 
given by Jehovah, or by the grace of Jehovah. By 
the grace of God.f Properly, God is favorable, 
gracious, He grants as of grace.—According to Mark, 
the sons of Zebedee were called “ sons of thunder /" 
not by way of reproof, but as characteristic of their 
disposition. Probably the name applied primarily 
to James* John was afterward designated the 

# [Compare the notes of Maldonatns, Olshoasen, Meyer. 
Alford, Barnes. Wordsworth, Alexander, etc., in loc ., and 
my discussion of the question of I'eter'n alleged primacy and 
supremacy in the History of the Apostolic Church, $90 
(Engl- transl, p. 850 sqq.).—P. 8.] 

t [Compare the Greek Theodor , the German Gotthold, 
Gottlieb.— P. S.] 


“ friend of Jesus," and “the disciple whom the Lord 
ioved; ” in the ancient Church, 6 IvurrfiOtos, i. e., he 
who leaned on His breast [His bosom-fjriendl, sat at 
His right hand.—5. ♦ /Aittoi. The original de¬ 
rivation of the word is not of personal importance in 
this case. Probably he had another name. He was 
a native of Bethsaida, and one of the earliest disci¬ 
ples of Jesus, John l 4$.—6. Bap0okopato t, the 
same as Nathanael. In John 146, he occurs in con¬ 
nection with Philip; while in the other Gospels the 
same event is coupled with Nathanael bapr?, the 
gift of God; while Bartholomew, "‘Ebin ">2 1 means 
son of Tholmai, Sept. 2 Sam. xiil 87. ■’rbn, prop- 
, erly rich in furrows, cultivated field. Perhaps the 
original designation, “son. of Tholmai," was after¬ 
ward converted into an apostolical by-name, imply¬ 
ing, son of a rich field, rich fruit.—7. 
ci.xn, gemellus , twin-brother; Afbvpor, John xl 
16; xx-24; xxL 2.—-8. M arBaios 6 Ttk&vrifi 
on this name compare the Introduction. His origi¬ 
nal name was Levi, the son of Alpheus. —9. 
fiot & rov * Akfalov, James the Younger, or the 
son of Alpheus (though undoubtedly of other parent¬ 
age than Matthew).—10. A«jBj8 aios, ■’2b (not from 
the little town of Libba, near Carmel, as Gerlach and 
Lisco suggest, but) from z \, heart, and meaning al¬ 
most the same as 0a88a«or, "^Pl (which occurs in 
the Talmud), from the breast ,—hence the hearty 

or courageous. In later Codd., and in the parallel pas¬ 
sages, in Luke vl 16; Acts i. 18, he is called *Io6» 
8as ‘ latcw (Sou, t. e n brother of James , PH*irP (ver- 
bale fut Hoph&l & PHJ f Hiphil, jprofessus est , ede* 
bravit\ —11 ,2ipar 6 Kavava Toj. The latter de¬ 
signation* derived from K3J2, in Chald. The 

explanation of it appears even from the other read¬ 
ing, Kav*vlrr}f, and still more from the title Zt\- 
Awr^i In Luke,—the brother of James of Alpheus 
and of Judas.* On “ the brothers of the Lord," see 
the Encycls., and my article Jacobus in Herzog’s 
ReaUex. — 12. *Io48at 6 * I oicapt tori )», 

. From Kerioth in the tribe of Judah, Josh, 
xv. 25. See also Lightfoot. 'O xal (out idem) ra- 
p a8ovt avr 6v, “Who also delivered Him ” (not 
“betrayed,” which would have been expressed by 
vpsdovs). So Meyer. In point of fact, the two* 
however, are identical. 

DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. From the occurrence of so many double 
namesf of the Apostles, we are naturally led to infer 
that each had his peculiar designation. But Judas 
the traitor had none: in the deepest sense he re¬ 
ft Zealots, for the ratlonnl rettgion, after the example ef 
Phinehas, Num. xxv. 7. They were quite In accordance 
with the spirit of the theocrncy, and acted as reprovers of 
open and public sin.* From the history of the last Jewish 
war we learn how fearfully this institution bad degenerated. 

t [Not bynames, as the Kdinb. translator he* It. misled 
by the German Beiname, which means literally surname, 
cognomen , while Xickname or SjdUname is the English 
byname or nickname. We must, however, observe a slight 
difference. The text uses the word Beiname. surname, for 
alt the additional names of tbo Apostles, whether old or new 
(as Peter); but with the ancient Romans cognomen was the 
third name indicating the house (fitmilia) of the person (the 
family name, surname, in German: Familiennatne\ while 
nomen described tbe class (gens), and pranomen (like our 
Christian name) the individual—P. B.J 
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wmIhaH anonymous—the man of Kerioth. These ad* 
ditional names serve ,in many respects to indicate the 
characteristics of the Apostles. (Comp. Leben Jesu, 
IL 2, p. 691.) 

2. The selection of the twelve Apostles, no doubt, 
depended on their exhibiting in the highest degree 
the most precious manifestations of the life of Christ. 
In some respects their qualifications must have been 
similar. They were to be laymen, unconnected with 
the priesthood; unlearned men, unconnected with 
traditional philosophy; and plain men, unconnected 
with the false culture and tne pomp of the world. 
Again, so far as their positive qualifications were 
concerned, they must be pious Israelites, believers in 
the Messiah, disciples, men of gifts, and that of so di- 

1. Piter, the Rock. Confession 

3. James, the son of thunder. Martyrdom 

5; Philip. Moral evidence of faith. Commu¬ 
nion (“ Come and see ”). 

7. Thomas, the twin. The spirit of inquiry and 
sacred criticism. 

9. Ja mes, the brother of the Lord. [?] Gift of 
union, ecclesiastical government. 

11. Simon, the Zealot. Zeal for a proper develop¬ 
ment in the Church. Pastoral activity. 

The of Judas Iscariot, who is designated a 

devil, John vi. 70; a thief, xil 6; the son of perdi¬ 
tion, xvii. 12, forms a great theological problem. 
Either of the two ordinary explanation*—that Christ 
had not known him from the beginning; or else, 
that He had chosen him to become the voluntary in¬ 
strument of judgment, and the involuntary instru¬ 
ment of salvation—appears to us opposed to the 
spirit of Christ. We would rather venture to sug¬ 
gest, that, carried away by temporary enthusiasm, 
Judas had offered himself to the Lord ; that the dis¬ 
ciples, blinded by his glowing zeal, had earnestly 
recommended him to the Master; and that, in the 
fulness and boldness of His love, Christ had consent¬ 
ed to receive a man so richly gifted by nature, chiefly 
because His refusal might have proved a stumbling- 
block to the disciples. [?] 

[The biblical symbolism of numbers to which Dr. 
Lange here alludes, is worthy of more serious at¬ 
tention than it has received in English theology. 
There is room here for fanciful theories; but the 
main points hardly admit of serious doubt The 
careful student of the Scripture must be struck with 
the frequency of the use of certain numbers, especial¬ 
ly 3, 4, 7, 10, and 12, in significant connection with 
sacred ideas and things, from Genesis to Revelation. 
It is impossible to resolve all this intognere accident, 
or an unmeaning play. God is M the wonderful Num- 
berer, the Numberer of secrets” (comp. 

Dan. viii. 13, and the marginal note in the Auth. 
Vera.), And “ doeth all things in number and measure 
and weight” (Wisdom xi. 20). Number is expres¬ 
sive of order, symmetry, proportion, and relativity. 
1 is the symbol of unity or oneness, 2 of antithesis 
and polarity, 3 of synthesis, of the uncreated Divini¬ 
ty, the holy Trinity (compare the Mosaic benediction, 
Numb. vi. 24-26, the Trisagion, Isa. vi 3, the bap¬ 
tismal formula, the apostolic benediction), 4 of hu¬ 
manity or the created world as the revelation of God 
(think of the four comers of the earth, the four sea¬ 
sons, the four points of the compass, the four ele¬ 
ments, the four Gospels). From this may be ex- 


verse a character as to form a kind of contrast, and 
yet to display their highpr unity in Christ In this 
respect they were to be the antitype of the tribes of 
Israel (of the twelve gems in the breastplate of the 
high priest; see Rev. xxi 19, 20, compared with Ex. 
xxviii 17), and to exhibit the great features of the 
Church, as adapted to the various forms of spiritual 
receptiveness and felt need in the world. The num¬ 
ber twelve was that of the fulness of the kingdom of 
God (so to Speak, of the ideal presbytery),— three, 
the number of the Spirit, multiplied by four, the 
number of the world. Hence twelve was the sym¬ 
bolical number of the world as transformed. 

Viewed in this light, we have the following frin- 
damental types:— 

2. Andrew, the manly pioneer. Missions. 

4. John, the beloved disciple. Mysticism and 
ideal depth and calmness. 

6. Bartholomew. Perfect sincerity, simplicity, 
and devoutness. * 

8. Matthew. Theocratic and ecclesiastical learn- 
ing. 

10. Judas Lebbeus, Thaddeus. Earnestness for 
the purity of the Church. Pastoral faithfulness, 
discipline. 

12. Judas Iscariot. Secular administration of 
the Church. Church property* 

plained the symbolical significance of 7 or 8+4, and 
of 12 or 3 x 4. Seven, being the union of 3 and 4, 
is the signature of the relation of God to the world, 
or the covenant (the Hebrew word for seven, , 
signifies also an oath, Gen. xxi. 31; xxvi. 33, and the 
verb , to swear , “ since seven,” as Gesenius ex¬ 
plains, “ was a sacred number, and oaths were con¬ 
firmed either by seven victims offered in sacrifice, 
Gen. xxi. 28, or by seven witnesses anj pledges ”). 
Seven figures very conspicuously in Scripture from 
the first institution of the sabbath in paradise to the 
seven churches, Seven angels, seven Spirits, etc., of 
the Apocalypse. Creuzer observes ( Symbolik, vol. 
ii. 161): “ The universal sanctity of the number 
seven was fully acknowledged even by the ancients 
in all its bearings.” Twelve, being the product of 3 
and 4, symbolizes, from the twelve patriarchs and 
twelve tribes down to the twelve foundations and 
twelve gates of the heavenly Jerusalem, the indwell¬ 
ing of God in the human family, or the interpene¬ 
tration of the world by the Divinity. Ten is the 
number of harmony and completeness, as in the ten 
commandments. 

This whole subject has been very thoroughly dis¬ 
cussed, with special reference to the Tabernacle 
where the numbers 3, 4, 10, 6, 7, and 12 control the 
whole structure, by Dr. Chr. W. F. Bjshr in his able 
and learned work: Die Symbolik des Mosaischen 
Cultus , Heidelberg, 1887, voL L, p. 128-288, and 
also by H. Kurtz in the Theol. Studien und Kritiken 
for 1844, p. 816-370. Of English divines Faibraibh 
(Typology of Scriptures , 2d ed., 1864, voL ii., 87 sq.) 
adopts Bahr’s view, as far as the number ten is con¬ 
cerned; Trench (Epistles to the Seven Churches, p. 
83-91 of the Am. ed. of 1861), and Wordsworth 
(Com. on Matt. x. 2) with regard to 7, 3, and 4. The 
recent work of Dr. M. Mahan (of the Episc. Gen* 
Theol. Sem. at New York): Pakmoni; or the Nu» 

* [Comp, the delineation of the leading apostlei, Peter, 
John, Paul, and James in Sohaff's History of the Apostolie 
Church, p. 437 sqq.j 
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merdb » of Scripture a Proof of Inspiration, New 
York, 1868 (based in peat part upon Browne’s Ordo 
Scsculorum , but ignoring Bahr), does not discuss, as 
one might infer from the title, the symbolic import 
of Scripture numbers, but more the relation of num¬ 
bers to events and the coincidences of periods.— 
P. S.] 

8. It is a remarkable fact, that Christ construct¬ 
ed His apostolate on the basis of natural relationship 
and of mental affinity. Six of the Apostles were 
brothers: viz., Peter and Andrew; James and John, 
the sons of Zebedee (probably cousins of the Lord; 
tee Wieseler, in the JStudien u, Kritiken for 1840, p. 
648, and Winer, art. Salome) ; the sons of Alpheus 
—James the Younger, Judas Lebbeus, and Simon 
Zelotes (the cousins [?] and adoptive brothers of the 
Lord, commonly called His brethren). Then we 
read of the friendship subsisting between Philip and 
Bartholomew; Andrew, John, and Peter. Finally, 
the three last-mentioned Apostles, and perhaps some 
of the others also, bad been disciples of Jyhn. 

4. The sending forth of the disciples by two and 
two, indicates that none of them by himself was a 
sufficient representative of the fulness of Christ, and 
that each supplemented the other, both in the way 
of limitation and enlargement. This state of matters 
ceased after the outpouring of the Holy Spirit, when 
the disciples became Apostles in the full sense of the 
term. 

6. We shall speak in another place of the breach 
formed among the Apostles by the apostacy of Judas, 
of the election of Matthias in his place, and of the 
calling of the Apostle Paul. 

IlOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

How the Lord converts His chosen disciples into 
Apostles.—How He makes His redeemed fellow- 
workers in His work of redemption.—How the love 
and compassion of Christ branches out, and spreads 


over His people and over the world.—What we have 
learned in the school of the Lord must be exhibited 
in our life, activity, and teaching.—The call to the 
work of Evangelists: 1. What it implies; 2. how it 
presupposes one great calling; 8. how it includes 
many calls.—The calling of the disciples a bestowal 
of authority upon them by the Lord.—What power 
do you, who profess to hold the apostolic office, dis¬ 
play: to cast out unclean spirits, and to heal all 
manner of sickness and all manner of disease among 
the people f-—The apostolic office must appear in 
spiritual power, which, under God, will awaken souls 
to newness of life.—The twelve Apostles as repre¬ 
senting the great features of the kingdom of God: 1. 
The great features of the destiny of Israel; 2. of the 
fulness in Christ; 8. of the Church; 4. of the king¬ 
dom of heaven in its perfectness.—The apostolic 
name a type of the new name which Christians are 
to obtain.—How personal character comes out and 
becomes transformed in the kingdom of God, to the 
glory of the Father and of Christ.—How all friend¬ 
ship and relationship should be subservient to the 
kingdom of God.—The calling of fishermen and pub¬ 
licans to the apostolic office an evidence of the glory 
of Christianity.—Judas, or the dangers of ecclesiasti¬ 
cal office.—Even Judas must, for the time being, be 
acknowledged as an Apostle of the Lord. 

Starke: — Osiander: Let us. not attempt to do 
everything ourselves, without assistance.— Magus: 
Those who are sent into the Lord’s vineyard must be 
properly furnished for the work.— BibL Wurt, : We 
must not be offended at the humble origin and the 
poor appearance of preachers. 

Litco: —Judas; or, even the Church of God is not 
absolutely pure.—The Apostles had personally seen 
the Lord, were called directly by Him, accredited their 
witness by miracles, were not bound to one congregar 
tion, and preached the word of God without error. 

Heubner: —This mission was at the same time a 
trial of their teaching. 


2. The Mission, the Message , and the promised Support, Ch. X. 6-10. 

5 These twelve Jesus sent forth, and commanded them, saying, Go not into the way 

6 of the Gentiles, 1 ahd into any [a] city of the Samaritans enter ye not: But go rather 

7 to the lost sheep of the house of Israel. And as ye go, preach, saying, The kingdom 

8 of heaven is at hand. Heal the sick, cleanse the lepers, raise the dead, 8 cast out devils: 

9 freely ye have received, freely give. Provide neither gold, nor silver, nor brass, in 
10 your purses [girdles] 8 ; Nor scrip [bag] for your journey, neither [nor] two coats, 

neither [nor] shoes, 4 nor yet staves [a staff] 6 : for the Workman is worthy of his meat. 8 

1 Ver.* 5.—[Eir 68by fovwv p ^ avtXbTjTf. Ewald: Uin ru Ileiden eiehet nicht; Lange: Gehet nicht abicdris 
aufdie Straus der Heiden; Campbell, Norton: Go net aunty to Gentiles; Conant: Go not atcay to Gentiles (omitting 
the article); the N. T. of the Am. Bible Union: Go not into the way to the Gentiles; 68 bs i&vufv = Heidenteey, i. e.,toay 
to the heathen ,— P. S.] 

9 Ver. 8.—The words: yettpovs lyelperc are wanting in Codd. E., F., K., L., M., etc., in many transl., and fathers, and 
hence omitted by Scholz and Tischendorf But they are supported by tho Important Codd. B., C., D. [and Cod. Slnalt], 
and old versions, and the omission may be easily explained from the fact that no raising of the dead occurred on this first 
mission. Griesbach and Lachmann [also Alford in the fonrth edition] give the words after &*pawev*re. [This is the 
proper order of the oldest MSS. including the Cod. Slnait, and hence Lange correctly translates: Seal the sick, fains the 
dead, cleanse the lepers, etc. So also Dr. Conant, and the N. T. of the Am. Bible Union —P. 8.] 

• Ver. 9.—[Ei’y ras (u>vas; Lange: GUrtel (-taschen).] 

4 Ver. 10.—[More literally: sandals, vvo8hpaTa, But Lange retains the more popular: Schuhe.] 

• Ver. 10.—[Dr. Conant: “The Received Text, after Stephens' 8d ed. of 1650, has correctly f>d&8oy In the sing., aa in 

•nf vernacular version from Wiclif's to the Bishops’ Bible. King James’ revisers, following the false reading of the Com- 
ptutenslan and of Stephens' first and second editions, give the plurul: staves; perhaps to avoid, an imaginary discrepancy 
with Mark vL & n Dr. Lange adopts the singular.—P. 8.] 7 
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• Ver. 10.—[Lange: UhterhaU, sustenance; Conant: living. The Greek rp<xp-fj includes ail that Is necessary for sup¬ 
port or sustenance of life.—P. B.] 


BXRGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

The instruction to the Apostles is contained in 
vers. 5-42. The parallel passages are in the ninth, 
tenth* and twelfth chaps, of Luke. As Matthew 
was an eyewitness, we hare sufficient guarantee 
for the accuracy of the instructions as reported by 

him. 

Ver. 5. The way of the Gentiles j— i, e., to the 
Gentiles, or into Gentile territory. This with special 
reference to their own condition, and to the circum¬ 
stance that they were to take the road toward Jeru¬ 
salem, as appears from the following clause. 

Into any city of the Samaritans. —Samaria 
lay on their way from Galilee to Judaea. The Lord 
does not prohibit their passing through Samaria, but 
only their settling for evangelistic purposes, for which 
the time had not yet arrived. This passage, with its 
injunction, not to the Gentiles, nor to the Samaritans, 
but to the Jews, contrasts with the command after 
His resurrection: u Ye shall be witnesses unto Me 
both in Jerusalem, and in all Judaea, and in Samaria, 
and unto the uttermost parts of the earth.” The Lord 
assigns to the Samaritans a position intermediate be¬ 
tween the Jews and the Gentiles, which is fully borne 
out by their history. They had greater claim on the 
gospel than the Gentiles, but less than the Jews. 
This seems to imply (what Hengstenberg denies) that 
they were a mixed race, whose religion consisted of 
a combination of Jewish and heathen elements. The 
Samaritans were the descendants of the heathen col¬ 
onists (Gerlach : Phoenicians and Syrians ?)' whom 
Shalmaneser sent into the country after the deporta¬ 
tion of the Ten Tribes into Assyria* (2 Kings xvii. 24), 
and of the remnant of Israelites left behind, witn 
whom they intermarried. When the Jews returned 
from the Babylonish captivity, they prevented the 
Samaritans from taking part in rebuilding the tem¬ 
ple. Accordingly, the latter reared, under Sanballat 
and Manasseh (Neh. xiii. 28), a sanctuary of their 
own, on Mount Gerizim, which was destroyed by 
Hyrcanus, 109 b. o. The place, however, was re¬ 
garded sacred, and prayer was offered there. The 
Jews treated the Samaritans as heretics (not abso¬ 
lutely as heathens). Their enmity was, perhaps,* 
partly accounted for by the conduct of the Samari¬ 
tans,who neither consistently espoused the cause of 
Judaism nor that of heathenism. This led to bitter 
hatred and jealousy between these neighboring pop¬ 
ulations. In later times, the Samaritans continued 
strict Monotheists, cherished the hope of a coming 
Messiah, and adopted the Pentateuch as their author^ 
ity in matters of faith. But even them heathen ele¬ 
ments appeared among them. See Acts viil 

We must not overlook the difference between 
fi ^ a*cA07?Tc and « i* 4 A 6 jit t . The con¬ 
versation between the Lord and the woman of Sama¬ 
ria, and His appearance in one of their cities, fully 
prove that this was merely a provisional arrangement 
for the disciples. The Lord Himself generally acted 
on the principle of proceeding from the particular to 
the universal (Matt. xv. 24), since His kingdom had 
first to be founded and established in Israel. But 
withal, He ever prosecuted His great object of extend¬ 
ing His kingdom to the utmost boundary of the earth. 
This temporary limitation to Israel was, however, the 
condition necessary for the attainment of this object: 


Matt viil. 11, etc. In the case of His disciples, He 
strictly insisted on this methodical procedure; and 
the express prohibition in this instance shows how 
readily the opposite might have taken place, or, In 
other words, how deeply they were already imbued 
with the spirit of catholicity. Accordingly, it is ab¬ 
surd to urge that this prohibition is incompatible with 
John iv. (Strauss), or with Matt xxviii. 19 (Gfrfirer, 
Kostlin). Heubner: To have sent the disciples to the 
Gentiles and the Samaritans, would have been to dose 
the way to the hearts of the Jews. A people had 
first to be gathered among them, for theirs were the 
calling and the promises. During Christ’s brief min¬ 
istry on earth, there was neither time nor room for 
going beyond the boundaries of Canaan. 

Yer. 8. Raise the dead.—“ The first instance 
in which the dead were raised by apostolic agency, 
occurs in the Book of Acts (ix. 36); but the Seven¬ 
ty reported on their return, that the evil spirits were 
subject to them, Luke x. 17.” Gerlach. 

Freely ye have received.—This refers both 
to their teaching, and to the miraculous help which 
they were to bring. 

Ver. 9. In yonr purses, or rather girdles. — 
The girdle of the upper garment served at the same 
time as purse. In the East, the rich wear pockets 
in their dresses.— Neither gold, nor silver, nor 
brass (copper, small coins ; Vulg.: pecunia). A de¬ 
scending climax, showing that even the least profit 
from their office was prohibited ; but implying nei¬ 
ther a vow of poverty nor of mendicancy, in the popish 
sense. They were to introduce the great principle, 
that the messengers of the gospel had claim on daily 
support and free hospitality. 

Ver. 10. The prohibition to provide themselves 
with two under garments, and to bestow care on tra¬ 
velling shoes and travelling staves, may have been a 
symbolical mode of enjoining that they were rather 
to stay in one place, than to hurry from one to an¬ 
other,—in genera], that they were to be lightly attir¬ 
ed, and free of care. Perhaps the word vvoM^ta- 
t a means travelling shoes in the strict sense, as dis¬ 
tinguished from & a v S d A i a. The 6w69rj/4.a koTAov 
refers to the Roman calccus. According to Mark, 
they were not to put on two under garments. This 
is merely a stronger expression. But it may be re¬ 
garded as intended by way of explanation , that in that 
Gospel the messengers of Christ are directed to take 
a staff, and to be shod with sandals. This staff of 
which Mark speaks, is not to be understood as in op¬ 
position to several staves (hence, perhaps, the read¬ 
ing frdfttovsy in several Codd.), but to a larger outfit 
for the journey. Hence the two accounts substantial¬ 
ly agree. They were not to concern themselves about 
the staff, far less to moke a profit of it by their of¬ 
fice. 

For the workman is worthy of his meat 

[livingl—-This serves as key to the preceding pas¬ 
sage. Their maintenance and their office were not to 
be severed. They were to trust to their office for 
their maintenance, and their maintenance was to be 
exclusively for their office (1 Cor. ix. 14; Gal vi. 6). 
Olshausen rightly calls attention to the difference of 
times expressed in Luke xiii. 35. Among those who 
were prepared to receive the gospel, they required 
no provision for the future; not so among ‘enemies, 
although in that case also anxious care was to be 
banished (see ver. 19). The laborer is 5 $ * o s , w>r- 
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thy, —indicating his personal value, of which he should 
be conscious with dignity, t. e ., with humility and 
confidence. 

DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

The instructions which the Lord gave to His am¬ 
bassadors, were, in the first place, intended for their 
first mission. But the terms are so pregnant, the di¬ 
rections so deep in their bearing, and so general in 
their application, that they may be taken as the type 
of all the commissions given by Christ to His ser¬ 
vants. This remark applies, first, to the aim of their 
mission, viz., to the lost sheep of the house of Israel; 
i. e. y in the first place, always to those who are 
most willing and prepared to receive the truth, as 
well as to the most needy. Next, as to the negative 
direction about their way, we gather that we are not 
to reverse the Divine order and arrangement in preach¬ 
ing the gospel,—a rule which Paul invariably fol¬ 
lowed, Acts xvi. 6, 9. Then, as to their commission. 
They are, (a) to preach : to announce that the king¬ 
dom of heaven is at hand. (6) To confirm their word, 
—1 . by quickening , —healing the sick, and even rais¬ 
ing the dead; 2. by purifying ,—cleanse the lepers, 
cast out devils. The servants of Christ must always 
aim after these two effects in their activity.—Lastly, 
as to their reward. Freely they receive, freely they 
give. And yet there is no need for care, since the 
laborer is worthy of support. The preaching of the 
gospel must never be degraded into an ordinary 
worldly employment; nor, on the other hand, should 
the evangelist be afraid or ashamed to accept of suf¬ 
ficient support from those to whom he preaches, and 
that according to their own mode of living. We are 
unfit for building up the kingdom of heaven, or of 
self-sacrificing love, if we approach the work in a 
spirit of covetousness or of anxious care , distrusting 
the supplies of the Church. That this freedom from 
care does not exclude necessary provision, as indicatr 
ed by our circumstances and by those of the persons 
around us, nor the careful preservation of such pro¬ 
vision, appears from the history of the miraculous 
feeding of the multitude. In both these instances 
there was a small provision, and a larger one was 
preserved. Gerlach mentions the cloak of Paul as a 
case in point, 2 Tim. iv. 18. But this last circum¬ 
stance also shows how free from all outward care the 
Apostles had been. 

HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

Christ sending forth His messengers : 1. The mes¬ 
sengers ; 2. the aim; 8. the way; 4. the message; 


5. the price (freely, in the love of Christ) ; 6. the 
provision and the support—The mission of the twelve 
Apostles, in its continuance to the end of the world. 
—Fulfilment of the prediction, “ How beautiful upor 
the mountains t ” etc., Isa. 1U. 7.—How Divine wis¬ 
dom orders the way of Divine love: 1. As need in¬ 
creases, help enlarges; 2. through limitation to uni¬ 
versality ; 8. from those who are most susceptible, to 
those who are less susceptible; 4. through the quick¬ 
ening of the people of God, to that of the world.— 
True and false separatism, as distinguished from true 
and false universalism, in the spread of the faith.—Mis¬ 
sionary zeal must accommodate itself to right order, 
and move in the right direction.—How doeB the Lord 
indicate the manner in which to carry on His work ? 

1. By His word; 2. by the history of His kingdom; 
8. by His spirit.—The eternal obligation to carry the 
gospel to the Jews, as derived from the injunction to 
go to the lost sheep of the house of IsraeL-^-Symbol- 
ical meaning of the injunction: 1. To go to the lost; 

2. to the lost sheep; 8. to those on whom the hope 
of the Church rests.—The message of salvation: 1. 
An announcement of the kingdom of heaven by the 
word; 2. an exhibition of the word of God by deeds. 
—How the ambassadors of the Church must prove 
their Divine mission: 1. By healing the sick, not by 
torturing the whole; 2. by raising the dead, not by 
killing the living; 8. by cleansing the lepers (here¬ 
tics), not by representing as heretics those who are 
pure; 4. by casting out devils, not by setting them 
free.— Freely ye have received , fredy give : the fun¬ 
damental principle for the spread of the kingdom of 
God.—Freedom from care of the messengers of Je¬ 
sus.—The pilgrims lightly attired, carrying in their 
hearts the treasures of heaven: 1. Outwardly, unbur¬ 
dened ; 2. inwardly, laden with the greatest riches. 
—The laborer is worthy of his hire; or, those who 
publish the gospel'should live by the gospel 

Starke :—The kingdom of Christ is not earthly, 
nor of this world, but consists of heavenly and spirit¬ 
ual treasures.—The office of the ministry is not a 
trade.— Quesnel :—What it is to have neither gold 
nor silver in our scrips, but to have them in our 
hearts.—A true minister of the gospel is not hinder¬ 
ed by anything in his mission, but is ever ready 
to go.—Duty of the Church to maintain its mini* , 
ters. 

Gerlach :—Disinterestedness one of the great 
characteristics of the servants of Christ.—The grace 
of God is free, even though it be communicated by 
the instrumentality of man. 

Heubner :—Go not whither inclination carries, 
but whither God sends you.—The greed of Gehaxt 
punished.—Ministers must not seek uieir own ease or 
advancement. 


8. Special Direction of the Apostles to pious households. Deception and Rejection. Ch. X. 11-15. 

11 And into whatsoever city or town ye shall enter, inquire who in it is worthy; and 

12 there abide till ye go thence. And when ye come into a [the, n}v] house, salute it. 

13 And if the house be worthy,* let your peace come upon it: but if it be not worthy, let 

14 your peace return to you. And whosoever shall not receive you, nor hear your words, 

15 when ye depart out of that house or city, shake off the dust of your feet. Verily I say 
unto you, It shall be more tolerable for the land of Sodom and Gomorrha in the day of 
judgment, than for that city. 
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EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Ver. 11. Inquire who in it is worthy.—A 
still further limitation. They were to go to the lost 
sheep of the house of Israel, and to inquire who 
among them were worthy, i. «., susceptible, or pious 
Israelites. This question could only be answered ac¬ 
cording to objective marks, a^ the Searcher of hearts 
alone knew their state and disposition. 

And there abide. — Continuance in a place, the 
formation of a centre, so to speak, in opposition to 
transient and broken activity. 

. Ver. 12. And when ye come into the house 
—u *., the house of him who is worthy (Meyer)—sa¬ 
lute it. —The common Eastern salutation had in this 
instance a twofold meaning;—1. being an offer of 
spiritual fellowship in the peace which they bring to 
the worthy; 2. being addressed to the whole house¬ 
hold, for the sake of the worthy person who was at 
the head of it. 

And if the house be worthy. —Not of your 
salutation (Fritzsche), but of your abiding (Meyer). 
— Let your peace come upon it.—The Lord Him¬ 
self ratifies by His peace, their salutation of peace. 
—Let your peace return to you j— i. e. y it shall 
be taken from that household, and returned to you. 
That household itself shall become poorer, but the 
disciples shall be all the richer and more joyous. But 
the expression also indicates that no further fellow¬ 
ship should be held with such households, Isa. lv. 11. 

Ver. 14. And whosoever. —The word, t choso- 
ever , refers to persons who were worthy, as being the 
[ representatives of worthy households and towns. 
The meaning, however, is not, that on the first fail¬ 
ure they were to avoid a house or a town, but, that 
if they were personally not received, they should 
leave first the household, and then the town. Of 
course, even the first failure would appear ominous, 
as the disciples had previously made the necessary 
inquiries. 44 To shake of the dust of the feet ,—a sign 
of contempt, as in the case of the heathen. The Jews 
taught, pulverem terra: ethnicce ex contactu inauinare . 
Lightfoot, Horce y 881. Mishna, Surenhusius vi Wet- 
stein, comp* Acts xiii. 21.” Meyer. But the action 
must be regarded rather as symbolical of complete 
cessation of all fellowship, of renunciation of all in¬ 
fluence, and hence as an announcement of impending 
judgment, but not as a mark of contempt The ex¬ 
planations of de Wette—r M have nothing to do with 
them,” and of Ewald— 44 calmly, as if nothing had 
happened,” fall far short of the import of the pas¬ 
sage. 

Ver.* 15. The land of Sodom j— i. e.; the in¬ 
habitants of those doomed cities. The higher the 
spiritual offer rejected, the greater their sin. In So¬ 
dom, only the weak testimony of Lot had been heard; 
but to reject the Evangelists, marked the climax of 
guilt (Matt, xl 20; Luke xil 47).—Unbelief is a sec¬ 
ond fall (John iil 36). 

DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL.. 

1. These directions of the Lord imply a telling 
argument against extreme individualism, and for the 
extension of the gospel blessings over whole house¬ 
holds. The Lord sends His disciples to worthy heads 
of families, and, through them, to their whole house¬ 
holds. On account of the worthiness of the head of 
the fiunily, the whole household is generally received 
Into spiritual fellowship. And although there may 


be divisions in the house with reference to Christ, 
ver. 35, even these prove that, in itself and in its na¬ 
ture, the family must be regarded os a spiritual unit. 
Nowhere do we meet in such cases with a distinction 
of believing and indifferent persons, but only with 
that of believing and unbelieving; it is not majors or 
minors, but friends or foes of Jesus. The latter break 
up the natural unity and fellowship of the family. 
Thus the proto-evangel was destined for the house of . 
Adam ; the ark contained the household of Noah {al¬ 
though Ham formed one of them); the promise was 
to Abraham and his household; and circumcision 
was the bond of unity for the house of Israel Simi¬ 
larly, the Apostles planted the Church in believing 
families (Acts x.; xvl; 1 Cor. L 16). The question, 
whether in every case children were baptized or not, 
is comparatively of little importance. The Anabap¬ 
tist principle overlooks the Divine institution of the 
family , and its import in the Church, the interchange 
between spiritual and natural communion, and the 
idea of extended personality , the germ of the Church, 
which every apostolic household formed (1 Cor. vil 
14). 

2. First rule : To inquire for those who are wor¬ 
thy (not to go by haphazard). Second rule : To 
salute a worthy household—to receive them into the 
fellowship of evangelical peace. Promise; comfort. 
Third rule: To break off fellowship, and to announce 
judgment, in case they were not received. Yet not 
raslny. It is said, 44 Whosoever shall not receive 
you ” (i.«., decided rejection), 44 nor hear your words ” 
(where this also is decided), then only, etc.—Hence, 
either the baptism of the Spirit or that of fire [of 
judgment]. One of the two must come. 

HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

[ First object of interest to the messengers of Christ 
when entering a city or town.—Apostolical inquiry 
for the best lodgings.—We may learn even from un¬ 
believers who are the pious.—Who is worthy of 
Christ’s message of peace ?—How Christ has convert¬ 
ed the common salutation into -an evangelical mes¬ 
sage of peace.— 44 There dbide till ye go thence.”— 
The disciples sent to the family.—To salute the 
house, means to receive it into fellowship.—The salu¬ 
tation of the disciples is the blessing of the Master.— 
The gracious house.—Your peace shall return to you: 

1. Unbelievers will not keep it; 2. it will be added 
to the believing messengers: they shall not be cast 
down, but encouraged.—To shake off the dust of the 
feet, as the expression of solemn separation: 1. An 
expression of calmness, of freedom, and of purity; 2. 
of being innocent of the judgment which shall befall 
the unbelievers; 3. of the cessation of fellowship; 4. 
the last sermon, a threatening of judgment.—The re¬ 
jection of the gospel: the judgment.—Solemn im¬ 
port of hours and days of grace.—Different degrees 
of guilt and of judgment. 

Starke :— Quesnel: Ministers should love to take 
up their abode with pious people.— Majus : The 
treasures of the gospel must not be forced upon peo¬ 
ple.— Osiander: Contempt of the gospel destroys 
realms and countries, and plunges them into ever¬ 
lasting misery. 

Lisco : —They were to remain satisfied with the 
house in which they were, and not to leave it merely 
for the sake of more ease and comfort in another.— 
They were not to intrude themselves. 

Oerlach : —Your peace will return to you: aoom- 
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fort for the laborers in the vineyard.—Dust off the 
feet. Luther: Ye shall take nothing at all from 
them, that they may know that you had sought not 
your own advantage, but their salvation. 

Heubner :—God has His children in every place. 


—We must seek them out—Pious people soon find 
out each other.—Ministers must appeal to the sym* 
pathies of those who are susceptible.—Christ regards 
the rejection of His disciples as that of His own word 
and person. 



4. Trial* waiting th < Messengers of Jesus, 44 Among wolves” Ch. X. 16-18. 


Behold, 1 send you forth as sheep in the midst of wolves: be ye therefore wise as 


17 serpents, and harmless [simple] 1 as doves. But beware of men; for they will deliver 

you up to the councils [awttpia, tribunals], and they will scourge you in their 

18 synagogues [as supposed heretics] ; And ye shall be brought before governors and kings 
f secular tribunals] * for my sake, for a testimony [/xaprupiov] against [to] them and the 
Gentiles [avrois icat rot? iOvemv], 


1 Ver. 16.—[*A#e*paioi, etym. (from Ktp&vvvpt and a privntlvum) unmiored, simple , pure. So Meyer after the Etym. 
Mag.: 6 ph icttcpaplvos kukois, , &AA’ avAoO* teal IlvoIkiKos. Comp- Rom. xvi. 19; Phil. 11.15. Lange: ohne FaUcK, 
and in parenthesis, arglos, rein. Bengel, however, in loe ., explains axipatot, “ sine cornu, ungulo, dente, aculeo: lnnoxll 
active, ntque adeo etiam passive.”—P. 8.] 

a Ver. 18.—[The proper order after the Greek, as observed in Lange’s German version, would require this change: 
“But also before governors and kings shall ye be brought,” iced trl iiyepJvas ital £a<nAc?s P. 8.] 


. EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Yer. 16. Behold, I send you forth. —We note the 
gradation by which Christ prepares His disciples for 
persecution. 1. They were not to expect enrichment, 
but to obtain subsistence; 2. they were to expect re¬ 
jection ; they were to anticipate that even terrible 
persecutions would befall them. This, however, only 
after He had announced the judgment impending over 
unbelievers. “ Behold, I send you.” The Lord rap¬ 
idly passes to the painful experience awaiting them. 
44 The emphasis rests on tyu : I am He who sends 
you into such dangerous circumstances.” Meyer. 
But the expression also implies the gracious protec¬ 
tion which would attend them (Theophylact, Beza, 
Bengel). * 

In the midst of wolves c l v p l a <p , not f i t , 
into, etc.*—The disciples are not sent to the wolves 
as such, but in the midst of wolves, in order to seek 
out those who would receive the kingdom. The meek¬ 
est and most defenceless messengers of peace are 
commissioned to execute their work among the most 
furious, powerful, and, as it would appear to man, 
unconquerable opponents of the truth. Even at this 
early stage, Christ opens to their view the sufferings 
which awaited them as Apostles, that so they might 
courageously, and yet carefully, go forth into the 
world. Sheep in the midst of wolves are to all hu¬ 
man appearance wholly lost;—what, then, were they 
to do ? The wolves here signify not only cunning, 
but also malignant disposition and hatred of truth and 
of Christ; for it is the favorite chase of wolves to 
break into a herd of sheep. But here the old story 
is reversed: a few sheep invade the territory of 
wolves. 

In the midst of these wolves, the sheep were, so to 

* [So also Bengel, Gnomon in loe. : “ tv plat*, In me¬ 
et to : non in medium. Tam estls inter lopes.” Maldonatus, 
on the contrary,confounds the two prepositions here: “/» 
medium , tv pro us, slcut Hcbraioe 3 pro bx, 3"£2 
—P. 8.1 


speak, to become transformed into serpents and doves ; 
i. e ., to deport themselves with the wisdom of ser¬ 
pents, and the simplicity or harmlessness of doves. 
In virtue of the former quality, they would be able 
to avoid persecution without incurring guilt; in vir¬ 
tue of the latter, to encounter persecution without 
compromising their principles. These qualities are 
opposed to each other; they never occur combined 
in nature, nor-in the natural disposition of man. But 
the Spirit of Christ combines in higher unity these 
natural antagonisms; The serpent slips innumerable 
times from the hand of the pursuer, and the dove docs 
not settle in any unclean place,—it approaches him 
who is gentle, and will never do harm to the persecu¬ 
tor ; its safety lies in flying upward. Lastly, the dove 
is a symbol of the soul rising in prayer and faith, 
and ultimately rising above death and the grave.* 

Ver. 17. But beware of men. —In order to oc¬ 
cupy a right position with reference to persecutors, 
you must beware of men generally, whose weakness 
frequently degenerates into treachery.—The coun¬ 
cils, or Sanhedrim, were the spiritual judicatories 
connected with the synagogues of the country, where 
the sentence of scourging pronounced upon heretics 
was executed. (Comp. Winer [and W. Smith], sub 
Synagogues.) 

Yer. 18. But also before governors and 
kings. — A gradation. They are to be brought not 
only before spiritual, but also before secular judges, 
as if they were common criminals. The hy* pom, 
governors , were the provincial authorities, consisting 
of the Propraetors, the Proconsuls, and the Procura¬ 
tors. The term kings embraces the rulers of Pales¬ 
tine, of other countries, and of the Roman Empire. 

In short, the passage applies to all civil magistrates 
and rulers. 

For a testimony.— These trials will result in a 

# [Wordsworth, quoting from HUary and Jerome: u It Is , 
said that the serpent shows bis wisdom in guarding his head, 
whatever other part of his body is struck. So let us be 
ready to sacrifice anything but oar faith; or, let us guard 
our head, Christ.” The Innocence of the dove, says Jerome, 
is shown In likeness to the Holy Ghost—P. 8.J 
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testimony of the Lord, their martyrdom being the 
highest spiritual confirmation of the Gospel both to 
the Jews and to the Gentiles. Such was the final ob¬ 
ject of these persecutions, applying, as Meyer right¬ 
ly suggests, to their testimony both before secular and 
spiritual judges. We also agree with Him in referring 
the word avrois to the Jews, and not the govern¬ 
ors and kings, who were themselves the Gentiles. Ac¬ 
cordingly, we have the following succession—first, mar¬ 
tyrdom to the Jews, then to the Gentiles. The Jews 
are here the representatives of all the later sufferings 
of the Christians, as, indeed, the Judaizing spirit in 
the Middle Ages was the real cause of the persecu¬ 
tions of believers during that period. Meyer rejects 
the explanation tls tktyxor aurwv, proposed by Chry¬ 
sostom. But we must bear in mind that the tkeyxox 
is the effect of the paprvpiov y—to the one, to repent¬ 
ance ; and to the others, who hardened themselves, 
to judgment 

DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. The Lord here sets before us the essential 
characteristics of true martyrdom, by which we may 
judge every martyrdom which has taken place. One 

. inference at least is plain, viz., that martyrdom can¬ 
not be avoided by any exercise of wisdom or caution. 
Such, then, is the certain prospect opened*to faithful 
witnesses. But the object of their sufferings is cor¬ 
respondingly glorious. Their martyrdom was to serve 
to Jews and Gentiles as the final confirmation of the 
gospel, and hence to manifest its highest effects. 

2. The Sanhedrims, or spiritual tribunals, wheth¬ 
er composed of great or of small hierarchs, have al¬ 
ways been in the van in the persecution of evangel¬ 
ists. (The theologians of Jena,-in 1561, were wont 
to say of the Lutheran consistories, that in Rome 
there was only one Pope, but in Weimar, nine!) 
Then come the synagogues, or the historical religious 
associations. At last, the act of real treason ensues, 
when spiritual matters are handed over to secular 
judges (according to the hypocritical principle: ec- 
ctesia non ritU sanguinem), and governors and kings, 
incited by a furious rabble, become persecutors of 
the truth. What then? Beware of men: of men 
in their inhuman human passions. 


8. What Christ here predicted to His disciples 
(including Judas), He Himself first experienced. 

4. A life-picture of fanaticism in the people. Ver. 
21 follows a life-picture of fanaticism in the fata- 
Uy. 

HOMILETI.CAL AND PRACTICAL. 

Christ sends His witnesses as sheep in the midst 
of wolves: 1. Apparent hopelessness of the mission 
(sheep, wolves); 2. the miraculous deliverance (like 
serpents, like doves).—How the councils of the Jews 
and the scourging in the synagogues were re-enacted 
in the Middle Ages (the Inquisition, torture, Cru¬ 
sades).—Martyrdom, as predicted by the Lord : 1. 
Its development; 2. its certainty; 8. its glorious 
aim.—The contrast between martyrdom and fanati¬ 
cism.—All fanaticism is unchristian, and becomes at 
last antichristian, even where it profe&es to defend 
the cause of Christ. 

Starke : —The cross, not outward prosperity, the 
sign of the true Church.— Gerhard : Sit serpentinus 
oculus in corde columbine. —Even to this day, the 
witnesses of Christ are charged with sedition and 
heresy.— Quesnel; A minister must not be' afraid to 
tell the truth even to kings.*—What comfort in per¬ 
secutions, that we suffer for Christ’s sake! 

Gossner: —Patience under persecution for Christ’s 
sake is the greatest mark of true disciplcship, great¬ 
er even than miracles. It is itself the greatest mir¬ 
acle. The devil may imitate miracles, but he cannot 
inspire patience. 

Heubner : —In a certain sense, this applies to all 
Christians : they are in this world as sheep in the 
midst of wolves.—The people of God ever cherish 
kindly, trustful, and affectionate feelings;*but are 
met on every side by malice.—Christians who are 
innocently condemned by worldly tribunals, may feel 
themselves infinitely superior to them: time shall be, 
when they will be the judges of their accusers.— God 
often to disposes it , that preachers of righteousness , 
who otherwise would not have access to princes , should 
be brought before themjn bonds . 

* [Quesnel adds what Starke and Lange omit: “but with 
abundance qf prudence (with the wisdom of the serpent! 
He who flatters them, makes himself on accomplice of their 
sins.”—P. 8.J 


5. Care about their Defence . Ch. X. 19, 20. 

19 But when they deliver you up, 1 take no [anxious] 8 thought how or what ye shall 
speak: for • it shall be given you in that same hour [in that hour] what ye shall speak. 

20 For it is not ye that speak, but the Spirit of your Father which speaketh in you. 

1 Ver. 19.—[Dr. Lange roads with Codd. B«, K, Slnalt, etc., and Lachmann v apaS uxriv, tradiderint, instead <t 
rapaSibvirtr, tradent. —P. 8.] 

* Ver. 19.—[Ml) pepipvhtrqre. Comp, the exegetical note oh chap. vl. 25, p. 138, and the remark of Maldovatus in 
loc. : u Non omnem pracedentem meditaiionem vetat; sed earn qua diffident iam ditince procidentia et opis habeat, 
quaque nimio metu ac soUlcitudine liber am Evangelil pradicaUonim impediaV ’ Bxkokl : “ Una , non ouraitdi, 
cura sit. Non omnis praparatio etc to nobisproMbetur. 1 Tim. Iv. 15; coll. Luc. xxi. 14; 1 Cor. xlv. 26.”—P. 8.] 

* Ver. 19.—Some Codd., D., I*, aL, omit the words from bodrjocrat to hahTjOtre, probably misled by the similarity 
of sound with the preceding. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Ver. 19. How or whaU —The form and the sub¬ 
stance; fit J) ri. —We might have expected that 


the latter would have been first mentioned ; but, in 
planning an address, the first care is always .about 
the form. [Bengel: “ Ubi rb quid obtigit, rb quo ■ 
modo non deest. . . . Spiritus non loquitur sine ver- 
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THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MATTHEW. 


bis. Dabo vobis os d sapientiam, Lac. xxi. 15.”— 
P. S.1 

Ver. 20. [It Is not ye that speak, bnt the 
Spirit of your Father, etc. — An indirect argu¬ 
ment for the inspiration of the apostolic writings. 
For if thb Holy Spirit suggested their oral testimony 
of Christ, He filled them still more in the act of writ¬ 
ing, since books are permanent, and can be read by 
all Comp. John xv. 26, 27.— Your Father.— It 
is remarkable that our Lord never says our Father, 
except in the Lord’s Prayer, which He taught His 
diecipies, bet My Father, or ymsr Father; for He is 
the eternal and only begotten Son of the Father, we 
are children by adoption through faith in Him. — 

p. sj 

DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. In captivity, a person would naturally feel anx¬ 
ious how to defend himself, especially if he were to 
appear before the great, the learned, or the powerful 
of this world. The desire to speak well would be all 
the stronger, that they were deeply conscious of their 
innocence, and hence felt no concern on that point 
But Christ knew better than any other how studied 
eloquence restrains and obstructs, perhaps even sup¬ 
presses, the warm outgushings of the heart; how 
anxiety to hit upon the right word may suppress the 
faith from which alone that right word can flow; and 
how deep spiritual life quickens and calls into being 
appropriate exercises of the mind, so that, in every 
situation of life, we shall find both the right thought 
and the right word. Compare the speech of Paul 
against Tertullus in Acts xxiv. 

2. It'shall be given you. This is further explain¬ 
ed by, “ for it is not ye that speak, but the Spirit of 
your Father .” The contrast is absolute, and so is 
the doctrine of inspiration which results from it. AJ1 
personal anxiety must disappear in the anticipation 
of the Spirit of the Father, who overrules all the 
events of life, and can not only fill His people with 
joy and peace, but elevate them to moral heroism. 
But when we say that all self and self-seeking are 
completely to cease, we do not mean that our intellec¬ 
tual faculties are to be overpowered and bound by a 
foreign influence (as in Montanism), but only that 
they are to be set free from all lower motives, and to 
be spiritually raised and quickened. Hence the in¬ 
spiration promised will be of a moral rather than of 
a psychical character. For the removal of all self¬ 
ishness and self-seeking implies, at the same time, 


the full development of the deepest spiritual motives 
and views. The Lord presents these future events 
as immediately impending, because the conduct of 
the disciples, Nrhen imprisoned, depends on their gen¬ 
eral relationship to the Father, which had already 
commenced at that time. Comp. Calvin’s reply to the 
confessors of the gospel imprisoned at Paris, in Hen¬ 
ry’s Calvin, i. 467. 

3. The inference of the inspiration of Scripture, 
derived from this and similar passages, is quite legit¬ 
imate. Only, that the great point in inspiration is the 
ri, to which the is quite subordinate. Hence, in 
the promise given, we read only of the rL, not of the 
tut . Similarly, the promise is simply toHaerm rt 
AaA^<r<rc, not AoA 

HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

- 

The prohibition of carefulness about answering 
before councils, in its relation to the general prohibi¬ 
tion of carefulness, Matt. vi. 84. —Carefulness may re¬ 
appear, even in the Christian life, in the guise of 
piety, or in that of official zeal.—Take no thought for 
the how and the what, and the what shall supply the 
how .—Carefulness about rhetorical ornaments,* in 
its dangers: 1. It springs from anxiety, and restrains 
the spiritujd life; 2. it manifests itself by excitement 
and excess, and adulterates the spiritual life; 8. it 
leads to weariness or self-seeking, and destroys the 
spiritual life.—The putting aside of every false prep¬ 
aration, as {pving place to true preparation: prayer, 
meditation, and inward conflict (oratio, meditatio , ten- 
tatio). For it is not you, etc. 1. An instruction as 
to the inspiration of the word by the Spirit of God; 
2. an admonition not to put in our own word; 3. a 
promise that the Lord will speak by us.—When the 
orator has wholly disappeared, the True Orator »h*ll 
appear. 

Heubner : —Consciousness of innocence, and of 
the goodness of the cause in which we are engaged, 
is the best defence.—A Christian will leave his de¬ 
fence to God.—A Christian must not shape his own 
course, but leave himself to the guidance of God ; 
there should always be quietness and Sabbath-rest in 
his soul.—The Holy Ghost the Comforter of the sim¬ 
ple.—Proper sermons are they which are given by 
the Holy Ghost, not those which are artificially con¬ 
structed. 

* [In German: OeisUiehe ScMnrednerel , tor which I 
know no English equivalent.'—P. 8.J 


6. Severity of the impending Persecution, to the extent of breaking the bonds of Natural Relationship . Great¬ 
ness of the Persecution, its measure , and glorious end„ Ch. X. 21, 22. 

21 And the brother shall deliver up the brother to death, and the father the child: 1 
and the children shall rise up against their parents,* and cause them to be put to death. 

22 And ye shall be hated of [by] all men * for my name’s sake: but he that endureth to 
the end shall be saved. 

1 Yer. 21.—[Dr. Conant omits the art. as in Greek, and renders: “And brother will (for shall) deliver up brother to 
death, and father child." But the latter clause shows that it will not do in English. The N. T. of the Am. Bible Union 
has restored the article before every noon. Lange also gives the art—P. S.] 

* Ver. 21.—[Here where the plural ia need. It is better to omit the art: children will riee up against parents 
xisva frl yore it. 8o Conant, N. T. of the A. B. U., Lange (Kinder gegen Xttem).—P. 8.] 

• Yer. 92.—[The interpolated men of the C. V. is quite unnecessary.—P. 8.) 
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EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Yer. 21. Will rifle up, israraar 'fi aorrat .— 
The verb means insurrection in the strictest sense,— 
being in this case equally directed against parental 
authority and the Spirit of Christ. This inward re¬ 
bellion leads to the corresponding outward sin of 
parricide, either by delivering up parents to the ma¬ 
gistrates, or by inciting fanatical vengeance. Again, 
the brother and the father show their hatred t6 their 
brother or child, by the vapa&b6vcu, or delivering 
them up to death—a term which also implies treason 
and vileness. 

Yer. 22. Ye shall be hated by alL— This 
strong expression (though without the article) indi¬ 
cates the generality of the hatred toward Christ. It 
will spread over the world like an infectious fever, or 
a pestilence, and furnish the material with which, on 
any given occasion, the fire of persecution may be lit 
up. 

For My name’s sake j— i. purely on actount 
of their Christian profession, and not on account of 
the personal blemishes and errors which may mingle 
with it. , 

But he that endureth— viz., faithful to his pro¬ 
fession— to the end. —To the individual, the end is 
martyrdom by death, or else deliverance; to the 
Church as a whole, the end is the complete victory 
of its distinctive confession of Christ over the hatred 
of the world. In both these respects Bufferings shall 
have an end. There are different interpretations of 
the expression els r4\ os (the end of these suffer 
ings; of life'; the destruction of Jerusalem, etc.).* 
—Shall bo sawed. —Here very emphatically, abso¬ 
lutely <ToaQ-f)<rerai. The end of this way is salva¬ 
tion (Luke xxl 19), while every side-path leads to 
destruction. 

DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

Christianity is based on a new spiritual relation¬ 
ship, and its effects—of love or of hatred—are much 
stronger and wider than the natural bonds which con¬ 
nect human society. Hence hatred of the gospel as¬ 
sumes a demoniac shape, and wickedly dissolves all 
the sacred bonds of nature. But even this fear¬ 
ful outburst must not shake the confidence of believ- 

* Enduring to the end w Is the proper evidence of the 
reality and solidity of the Christian profession, 44 drawing 
back unto perdition v exposes the want of foundation. It 
often occurs in connection with similar warnings, Matt. xxiv. 
18 (he that shall endure unto the end); 1 Cor. i. 8 (oonflrm 
yon unto the end); Hebr. iiL 6 (Arm unto the end); ill. 14 
(steadfhst unto the end); vi. 11: x. 98, 26-29; Rev. iL 26 
(who keepeth my works unto the end). The phrase has 
therefore obviously a universal applicability to all believers, 
and to the end of individual life (t&os = Jtnis vita). But 
this does not exclude a special reference to great future 


era in the holy Name which they profess. It only 
serves to convince them of the depth of human cor¬ 
ruption. In the name of Christ they shall ultimately 
succeed in transforming the natural bonds which con¬ 
nect man to man, and by the love of Christ shall they 
overcome the hatred of the world. Not that Chris¬ 
tianity itself endangers the bonds of natural relation¬ 
ship, but that it becomes the innocent occasion of 
such hatred. But here also the name of Christ shall* 
prevail, and a higher bond of unity shall bind togeth¬ 
er His own. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

Hatred of Christ is necessarilv murderous in its 
character,—1. because Christ is life; 2. because sin 
is real death.—The two great forms in which hatred 
of Christ appears, are betrayal and rebellion.—Pro¬ 
fession of Christ revealing the deep ruin of the world, 
as apparent in the hatred of JesuS and His people. 
—The hatred and persecution of the gospel an evi¬ 
dence of its power and loftiness.—Fanaticism in its 
relation to faith : 1. It dissolves all the bonds of life 
and of love, but imputes the blame of it to faith; 2. 
it leads a man to acts of betrayal, of rebellion, and 
of murder, while he imagines that he is offering ser¬ 
vices acceptable to God; 8. it institutes a community 
of hatred in opposition to the community of love, and 
mistakes the fire of hell for a sacred flame of hea¬ 
ven ; 4. it appears in the guise of religion, but for 
the purpose of banishing Christ and His religion from 
the earth.—Final preservation of all things in Christ, 
despite the enmity of the world. 1. The family and 
friendship shall be preserved, though dissolved in va¬ 
rious ways; 2. humanity, despite its enmity; 8. our 
own life, although we surrender it—“ But he that 
endureth to the end shall be saved.”—Faithfulness to 
the Lord the condition of safety. 

Starke .’—There is no hatred in the world so great 
as that against Christ and His members.—The world 
imputes every evil to Christians, although itself is the 
sole cause of it.—God has put enmity between the 
seed of the woman and the seed of the serpent 

li&co :—In measure as these sufferings are pain¬ 
ful, the reward is glorious. 1. The sufferings: a. 
persecution by our nearest relatives ; b. general ha¬ 
tred. 2. The reward : deliverance, blessedness. 

Heubner : —It is evidence of the highest love to 
renounce love for the sake of Christ 

epochs in a prophetical discourse like this (comp. ver. 28). 
Hence r4\os may be referred directly to the destruction of 
Jerusalem (comp. ver. 28 and xxiv. 18), and indirectly to the 
llnal judgment which was foreshadowed and typified by the 
former. So <ra>(H)crtTat , likewise, was literally fulfilled In 
the timely escape of the Christians from the doomed city by 
Divine admonition, and will be absolutely fulfilled in the 
everlasting salvation. Compare the prophetic discourses of 
the Saviour in ch. xxiv and Commentary.—P. S.1 


L FUght in Penecutum, the meant of spreading Christianity. First warning and oomfbrt. Ch. X. 28 . 

23 But when they persecute you in this city, flee ye into another [the other, t U rrfp 
oXAi/v] : l for verily I say unto you, Ye shall not have gone over the cities of Israel, till 
the Son of man be come [shall have come]. 
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> Ver. 28.—Griecboch with many Codd. minoac.: «!t rV irtpay, khv 4k ravnjs ZhSikwci* vput, 6c Iyer t tit tV 
4a \ifv. A later Amplification. [Lochmann reads : c it r4jy irepay, and pnts the words from «&* to iWify in brock¬ 
ets. Tischendorf; Alford. Wordsworth read simply : tit r^y A A At;*. The Cod. 8inalt: kr ip ay. The deCart be¬ 
fore 4 AA 7 jy or irtpay denotes the next city in order which hod not yet been visited, and shows that there will be always 
some other city to fly to.—P. S.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Ver. 23. For verily, ydp .—The ydp 

here is of the greatest importance. The flight of an 
Apostle from a city where general persecution had 
arisen, was in reality not flight, but removal to a 
larger sphere of usefulness. This duty may be de¬ 
duced from the fundamental principle formerly en¬ 
joined, of turning away from those who were hard¬ 
ened, and addressing themselves more and more to 
those who were impressible.—“ Shake off the dust 
of your feet.” But, on the other hand, this alone 
must be the motive for their flight. Subordinate con¬ 
siderations (such as employment, home, etc.) must 
not retain, nor fea/ of suffering drive them away. 
Their flight must be determined by concern for the 
best means of spreading the name of Christ, that so 
the natural instinct of self-preservation may be trans¬ 
formed into a spiritual principle. 

Te shall not have gone over, ended, finished, 
completed , ou m ^ t€A^<ttjt# .—Scarcely equivalent 
to, “ Ye shall not have been in all the cities.” Mey¬ 
er.—“ To bring them to Christian perfection.” Maldo- 
natus, Hoffinann, etc. The expression implies an 
active finishing of their mission. Hence the interpre¬ 
tation of Meyer is too narrow ; that of Maldonatus, 
too wide. The meaning is : ye shall have abundant 
room for your labors. 

Shall have oome, * A $ p .—1. Until the victory 
of the cause of Christ (Baumgarten-Crusiusl; 2. to 
the destruction of Jerusalem (Michaelis, etc.); 3. to 
the out-pouring of the Holy Spirit (Calvin and others); 
4. till help shall have been afforded by the Son of 
Man (Chrysostom); 5. till the second coming of 
Christ (Meyer). But the commentators forget that 
the Apostles only preceded Christ, and that this pas¬ 
sage refers in the first place to that particular mis¬ 
sion. Hence we explain it: till the Son of Man shall 
overtake you. (So also Heubner.) The expression 
is, however, also symbolical, and applies to the 
Church generally. In this sense, it points forward to 
the second coming of Christ; including at the same 
time the idea, that their apostolic labors in Judaea 
would be cut short by the judgment impending upon 
Jerusalem. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. Having set before the disciples the sufferings 
and dangers of their work, the Lord now encourages 
and comforts them. The verse under consideration 
umishes the first consolation. Their sufferings would 
be diminished from the higher obligation incumbent 
on them to spread the gospel, whereby flight became 
a sacred duty. 

2. “ But what constitutes their highest comfort 
in this respect, is the promise, that the witnesses of 
Christ shall always find new spheres of labor, and 
that the Lord shall ever follow them, both with the 
baptism of the Spirit and of grace, and with that of 
fire and of judgment.” The fundamental idea of 
this statement, so far as the kingdom of heaven is 
concerned, is, that the work of Christ shall not be 


completed by quiet and calm progress, until the last 
place and the last individual shall have been convert¬ 
ed, but by great contests between light and darkness, 
and amid great catastrophes which shall usher in the 
judgment. 

3. If it be asked, how this direction can be recon¬ 
ciled with the journey of Jesus to Jerusalem, where, 
as He knew, death awaited Him ; we reply, that Christ 
left Galilee, where, from the hostility of the Jewish 
priesthood, every door was shut against Him, and 
went to Jerusalem, where a multitude was prepared 
to receive Him. In His care for the people, the Mes¬ 
siah readily encountered every danger, which, indeed, 
required to be met in the accomplishment of His 
work. He went to keep the feast at Jerusalem, in 
order to seek the lost sheep of the house of Israel in 
the midst of wolves. This may serve to furnish ^ 
rule and a precedent for our conduct under persecu¬ 
tion. If we are bound by promise, by duty, by our 
ministry, or by the prospect of carrying out our call¬ 
ing, we must not flee from danger, nay, if necessary, 
go to meet it But if these very motives point be¬ 
yond the reach of danger, it is our duty to flee. To 
labor, is the object; to suffer, only the means toward 
it. It was an error of the Montanists to regard the 
obligation to suffer as paramount to that of working. 
Thus Tertullian (De fuga in persecutions) disapproved 
of flight under any circumstances, and regarded this 
commandment only local and temporary. In this re¬ 
spect, however, the Apostle Paul, and, at later pe¬ 
riods, St. Athanasius (Apologia pro fuga sua\ Lu¬ 
ther (on the Wartburg), and Calvin [who fled twice 
from France, and was once expelled from Geneva], 
may serve as our models. 

[Flight in persecution, from selfish regard to per¬ 
sonal safety and comfort, is an act of cowardice and 
sin ; but flight from conscientious conviction of duty 
to God and to the Church, is right, and commanded 
by Christ, and sanctioned by the conduct of the Apos¬ 
tles and martyrs (as Polycarp and Cyprian). The 
ancient Church rejected the fanatical and Montanistic 
view of Tertullian, which condemned the flight in per¬ 
secution without qualification. Augustine says, a 
minister may flee if his flock is scattered by flight, or 
if he can do more good by fleeing than by remaining 
(quandocumque plus fugiendo qnam manendo juvare 
potest). Chrysostom thinks, we may flee, provided 
we do not thereby deny Christ, or endanger the faith; 
otherwise, we must risk our life for the Bheep, which 
the hireling will not do. Maldonatus ad loc.: “ Cum 
Evanoelium ipsum , propter quod fugiendum non eat, 
poehuat ut fugiamus, fugiendum eat. Tunc fugere 
non metus , sed pietas; non fugere non fortitudo, sed 
pertinacia est. Hoc de causa D. Pentium fugisse legi- 
mus. Major gloria Pei et Ecclesia utilitas regttia 
ndbis esse debet ; cum end utramte , ant alterutra ut 
fugiamus a nobis exigit, non fugere peccatum cstT 
Wordsworth on tptvytrt, ver. 28: M It was a 
question discussed in early times, whether fuga in 
persecutions was under any circumstances allowable. 
Tertullian (De fuga in persecutions) argues that our 
Lord's, permission was only temporary; but this is 
contravened by St. Jerome (CataL Script in Tertul 
lian). See also Gregory Nazian. (OraL l in Julian.), 
and the excellent directions on the subject in St Atb* 
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nasius (ApoL de fuga tua, p. 258-266; cp. k La- 
pide). The answer seems to be given in our Lord’s 
words: ‘The hireling fleeth because he is a hireling, 
and careth not fbr the sheep’ (John x. 18). ‘The 
good shepherd giveth his life for the sheep ’ (John 
x. Ill If a person has a flock committed to his care, 
and that flock will be scattered or tom by wolves, if 
he flies, then he must not fly.”—Comp. Matt. xxiv. 
15-20; Phil i. 20-25; 2 Tim. iv. 6-8; Acts viii. 1; 
lx. 25 ; xiv. 6; xv. 88; 2 Cor. xL 88; and Schaffs 
History of the Christian Church, voL L, p. 179.— 
P. S.J 

HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

In how far flight in persecution is not only law- 
fill, but duty.—When a Christian has to fly with his 
Master, he may likewise fly by himself.—Holy flight: 
1. Its motive; 2. its conduct; 8. its aim.—All Chris¬ 


tianity a flight, to the end of the world: 1. From city 
to city; 2. from country to country; 8. from world 
to world (from the old to the new).—Flight an act of 
frith: 1. An act of wisdom; 2. an act of sparing 
love; 8. an act of faithfulness; 4. an act of enduring 
hope.—The flight of the Church, its spread.—The 
flight of the fearful and that of the courageous.— 
When the disciples ue expelled from a place, they 
are succeeded by the judgments of the Lord.—The 
witnesses of Christ shall never want new spheres of 
usefulness, if they leave at the right time such as 
have been closed to their labors.—Whether to stay 
or to go, must in every instance be learned from the 
Lord.—Whithersoever we go with the gospel, Christ 
will follow us.—The laborers of Christ shall neith¬ 
er want a field nor a blessing, till the Lord comes. 
[Similarly Wordsworth: the missionary work of the 
Church will not cease till the second coming of Christ 
Comp. Matt xxiv. 14.—P. S.] 


8. Christ has suffered Persecution before His disciples, and they only suffer along with Him. Second 

warning and oomfbrt. Ch. X. 24, 25. 

24 The [A] disciple is not above his [the] master, nor the [a] servant above his lord. 

25 It is enough for the disciple that he be as his master, and the servant as his lord. If 
they have called [sumamed] 1 the master of the house Beelzebub [Beelzebulj,* how 
much more shall they call * them of his household ? 

1 Ver. S&— 'E t f «cfre<r«r, It, CL, [Cod. SlnalL] Lachmann, TIschendorf; [Alford, Words werth. Meyer regards the 
fmfretrer of the Elzevir text as an arbitrary substitution of the more usnal verb.—] 

* Ver. S3.—[BecX^cRot/X Is the true reading, adopted by Tlschendorf, Lachmann, Meyer, Alford, Wordsworth, Conan t, 
Lange. The E V. notes it in the margin. Comp. Exeg. Notes.—P. 8.] 

9 Ver. 25.—(This interpolation is unnecessary.—] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Ver. 24. The disciple ia not, etc.—A proverb. 
See the corresponding passages in rabbinical writ¬ 
ings in Schdttgen. 

Ver. 25. This is enough for the disciple, in 
order that (fra) he may be (treated), etc.; i. e., the 
subordination of the disciple to his teacher implies 
that he must share his fate. The same remark applies 
to the servant in reference to his lord. So Meyer, 
against the common explanation of the word fra in 
this passage. 

Bt —The Syrian Codd., the Itala, 

the Vulgate, and the Latin Fathers have BeelzebuA 
This, then, may be regarded as the first explanation 
of the term—as equivalent to 3*31 (2 Kings i- 

2), the fly-god. The second explanation is furnished 
by Winer as follows: “ By a Jewish pun, this name 
was, by the change of a letter, converted into b*3l 
(bra, Chaldee), i. dominus stercoris, lord of dung, 
in a manner analogous to that in which 2vx4u was 
turned into Xvxdp- It is very natural that the later 
Jews, in their burning hatred of heathenism, trans¬ 
ferred die name of a celebrated idol in their neigh¬ 
borhood on Satan.” Accordingly, Lightfoot, Bux- 
torf, and most modem critics explain it as the name 
of Satan, being the prince of all impurity. A third 
interpretation renders b*3l by habitation, and Beel- 

13 


zebul by dominus domicilii. This means,— a. ac¬ 
cording to Gusset, Micliaelis, and Meyer: lord of the 
kingdom of darkness, where the evil spirits dwell; 
b. according to Paulus: lord of Tartarus ; c. accord¬ 
ing to Jahn : prince of the power of the air (Eph. ii. 
2); according to Movers : Saturn as holding a castle 
hi the seventh heaven.—With reference to the first 
interpretation, it is enough to say, that most of the 
readings are opposed to the form Beelzebub. It is 
evidently an exegetical explanation of the name Beel- 
zebul from Beelzebub, the god of the Philistines, to 
whom the chasing away of flies was imputed.— 
Against the second explanation it is urged, that the 
word for mud or dirt is bqj, not b*3l. Winer, 
indeed, suggests that uncommon forms are occasion¬ 
ally used in a play upon words. Still, they must 
have some warrant in the use of the language. Be¬ 
sides, Meyer rightly calls attention to the fret, that 
the word bears reference to the expres¬ 

sion olsob f av 6 rri r, which Christ had here chosen. 
Hence, “ lord of the habitation * Perhaps, then, 
this designation of Satan may refer to the habitation 
of demons in the possessed. The parallel passage in 
Matt xii, where the Pharisees say (ver. 24): “This 
fellow doth not cast out devils but by Beelzebul, the 
prince of the devils,” seems in favor of this view. 

* [For thli reason Alford, also, adopts Meyer's derivation, 
while Wordsworth adheres to Winer's Interpretation: demi* 
nue etereorie.— P. 8.] 
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THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MATTHEW. 


The Lord Himself afterward characterizes the role of 
the demons over the possessed under the biblical ex¬ 
pression of “ dwellers in a house ” (vers. 25, 29 ; and 
especially ver. 45, “ They enter in and dwell there ”1 
If this be the correct interpretation of the term, it 
will also explain how it does not otherwise occur in 
Jewish writings. The enemies of the Lord charged 
Him with casting out devils through the prince of 
the devils, whom they in derision called Beelzebul 
fix. 84; xiL 24). Jesus comments upon this in the 
following manner: The Pharisees designate as the 
of the devilish possession the Master of the 
who rightfully claims the heart of man as His 
dwelling (xii. 29), and casts out the usurper, who oc¬ 
casionally performed cures of demoniacs, for the pur¬ 
pose of blinding his victims. Hence the expression 
beelzebul would refer only to the prince of devils who 
take possession of men on earth, not to the prince of 
evil spirits generally. Christ paraphrased the fact, 
that they stigmatized Him as acting under the inspi¬ 
ration of Beelzebul, by saying that He had been called 
Beelzebul because His enemies asserted that Satan had 
virtually devolved on Him the supremacy over demons. 
The expression is used in a sense similar to that in 
which the terms Solan and Antichrist occur in 2 Thess. 
iL This may serve as a 'sufficient answer to those 
who ask. When the Jews had called Christ Beelze¬ 
bul. Comp. xii. 24; John viii. 48. Similarly, it ex¬ 
plains the inference drawn by the Lord : Howmuoh 
more them of His household 9 If the Jews had 
designated Christ as the prinoe of devils absolutely, 
that name could not have been applied to His house¬ 
hold. But if they meant that He was the author and 
patron of dfemoniac possession, they might apply 
this even more boldly to His Apostles. Undoubted¬ 
ly, however, the term bears also some reference to 
the god of the Philistines. Perhaps the connection 
may be traced in the following manner : As Beelze¬ 
bul was supposed to banish, but also to bring, the 
plague of flies, so Jesus was accused of expelling 
demons, because He was the lord of their habita¬ 
tion. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

Christ, the Lord of the kingdom of heaven, who 
sends the Holy Ghost, the rightful Master of the hu¬ 
man heart, is characterized by His enemies os prince 
of the kingdom of darkness, acting under the inspira¬ 
tion of Satan, the chief of the demons, or as Anti¬ 
christ Similarly, the disciples of Jesus cannot 
expect other than that their activity shall be charac¬ 
terized as demoniacal and antichristian. 

HOMILBTICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

“ The disciple is not above his Master: ” this the 
watchword of Christ's faithful witnesses: 1. As to 
their conduct They are subordinate in everything 
to Christ. 2. In their sufferings. Every true disci¬ 
ple must be willing to share the rejection of his Mas¬ 
ter.—“ The disciple is not above his Master, nor the 
servant above his Lord : ” this iB sufficient comfort 
when misunderstood or misrepresented : 1. As a dis¬ 
ciple, he feels that if the Master's work has been ca¬ 
lumniated, he need expect no better ; 2. as a servant, 
he feels that if the Lord of the house was stigmatized 
as a diabolical destroyer, he need not wonder if his 
service in the Church or to individuals is traduced.— 
It is a sad, yet an effectual, consolation to the witness¬ 
es of Christ when they are calumniated, that their Lord 
and Master was called Beelzebul.—-Christ passes 
through the blasphemies of His enemies unharmed, 
as through a mist; let His people follow Him joyous¬ 
ly.—Satan condemning himself even when he blas¬ 
phemes. He must,—1. call that devilish which Is 
divine ; 2. he must represent as divine what is dev¬ 
ilish. 

Starke : —What comfort and honor, that Christ 
is the Master of the house, and His people its mem¬ 
bers !— Cramer: Ministers must, in die discharge of 
their office, have regard to God and the truth of the 
gospel, not to the threats of men. 

Heubner : —The example of Christ is the most 
blessed encouragement. 



9. Holy boldness emd candor the duty of the disciples , based on holy watchfulness, and on confidence in their 
safety, under the sovereign protection of God. Third and fourth warning and comfort. Ch. X. 
25-81. 

26 Fear them not therefore: for there is nothing covered [concealed, verhuUt\ that 
shall not be revealed \enthulU] ; and hid [versteckt], that shall not be known [entdeekt], 

27 What I tell you in darkness, that speak ye in [the, T<j>] light: and what ye hear in the 

28 ear, that preach ye upon the house-tops. Ana fear not [Be not afraid of, firj <£o/Jcur Be 
dwo] 1 them which [that] kill* the body, but are not able to kill the soul: 

But rather fear him [<^o/?curfc t o v] which [who] is able to destroy both soul and 

29 body in hell. Are not two sparrows sold for a farthing [penny]*? and one of them 

30 shall not [not one of them shall] fall on the ground without your Father. But the very 

31 hairs of your head 4 are all numbered. Fear ye not therefore, ye are of more value 
than many sparrows. 

1 Ver. 88.—[Lachmann sad Tischendorf read: fib <po$*i(r6t clt6 (imper. praea. pass.) nolite timere. meture ah Us, on 
the authority of Oodd. B., C., (to which may be added Cod. Sinai t, which reads twice, in vers. 28 and 81: <po&ta6*, 
a mere writing error for <pof}uffd*). But Cod. B. or Vatican us, as published by Angelo Mai. reads: fib <po0r)$rjTt hri 
(conjunct. aor. I. paaa.), and In the more correct edition of Bntlmann, with ditferont accentuation : fib Qo&bOVJ* hri 
(Imperat aor. i paaa.). Bo alao Cod. Alexandrinua, aa published by B. H. Cowper, Lond n 1850 (fofhtQrjre), Origan, and, 
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a t modpni oritlea, Alford (<po$b0rtre\ Frltnehe and Comint (<po$rj0r^r*). Meyer explains fofhjOtyre from tot. 84 
and reads also in ver. 81 Qo&etaB* with B., D., L., Cod. Blnait, Lachmahn, and UsdhendorC The main point Ibr the 
sense, however. Is the difference in the construction, the 4 w 6 after the first ^o0«?<r0« and the acc. r 6 v after the second, 
concerning which the critical authorities are all agreed. In English this difference can be best reproduced by translating 
in the first esse: be not afraid of and in the other : fear him. See Exeg. Notes.—P. 8.] 

* Ver. 2 S.— A*OKT*yv6irrc0v [double r, also in Cod. Blnait.] is the JSolian-Alexandrian form [for itwsKTttpdpretpy 
Lachmann, [Tischendorf, Alford]. See the note of Meyer [Corn. L, p. 287]. 

* Ver. 29.—[Luther and Lange render koadptor (diminut from tho Lat as): Pfennig, de Wette: HeUer. The B. V. 
ttaee farthing in ch. v. 26 for the Greek itopBdprrit. But this is only the third or fourth part in value of an aaadoter 
which is equal to a cent and a half of Am. money. Henoe penny Is more accurate. Conant: “The Saviour means by it 
the moet trifling pecuniaiy value, or next to nothing; and to change the Common Version, merely for more minute exact¬ 
ness in such s case, would be mere pedantry. Bat as different words are used in the Greek, and as farthing and penny 
represent their exact relation and nearly thietr actual value, there Is no harm In making the distinction.”—P. 8.) 

* Ver. 80.—[The Greek and the German have here the advantage over the English In being able to place your, in 
marked contrast to the sparrows, at the beginning of the sentence. 'Turn* Be teal at rplxsts rrjs KupaArjs, Lange (de¬ 
viating from Luther): “An such aher tind aueh die Haare dee Uaupiee etc. Perhaps we might render: “But as to 
you, the aery hairs qfyour head etc.—P. B.J 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Yer. 26. Fear them not therefore. —Because 
every calumny of their faith was in the first place di¬ 
rected against their Master, who will set everything 
in its true light Confidence in His vapovala is to 
form the ground of their perfect ira^ala. All the 
wicked secrets of their opponents shall be brought to 
light; it would, therefore, be most unbecoming if 
they were to spread their faith, the most precious of 
all secrets, with timidity and by stealth,* as if it were 
some dangerous mystery. 

For there 1b nothing covered, etc.—These 
two proverbial sayings or principles are apparently 
intended to supplement each other. The first of 
them refers probably to the dealings of God : He con¬ 
ceals and He reveals. The second refers to the con¬ 
duct of man in connection with the dealings of God : 
men hide and conceal the truth, but it will be discov¬ 
ered, known, and acknowledged. The appearing of 
Christ will place everything in its proper light, Matt 
xxv. 81 ; Eph. v. 18; 1 Cor. iv. 5. 

Yer. 27. What I tall you- —This means to im¬ 
ply that the Lord recommended to His disciples to 
proceed more openly in their teaching than He had 
done. But this was the fundamental principle of the 
development of His revelation. His work was to be 
established in His disciples before it could be estab¬ 
lished in the world. Revelation had to receive its 
final completion in secret, among the despised com¬ 
munity of the cross, before it could be presented in 
its fulness to the world.— Upon the house-tops. — 
The roofs were flat, so that it was possible to con¬ 
verse, in a loud voice, from one house-top to another, 
or into the street A figurative expression for the 
most publio declaration. 

Yer. 28. Fear not them that kill the body.f 
—This icaAfaaia may indeed occasion their death. 
Bat they should neither fear death nor those who 
kHL They kill only the body. In other words, the 
hope of the great appearing of Christ, which shall 
make everything manifest, must raise them also above 
the grave. 

Both soul and body. —In my lift of Jesus (it 
2, p. 721), I have with Stier applied this to Satan, while 
most commentators refer it to God. The former in¬ 
terpretation I supported on the following grounds : 
1. Because the same kind of fear which is felt toward 
those who kill the body cannot be cherished in ref¬ 
erence to God. But here I overlooked that the ex- 

* [In German: mit dngstUcher ITeimllcKthuerrt.—] 

+ (These were the dyiiur words of Ulrich Zwingli on the 
tattle field of Cappel in Switzerland, Oct, 158L—P. 8.] 


preseion used in the one case is^ojB eta$t kwd, 
[comp, the Hebr. and in the other, $oj84> 

0 ri r f [<po£<?<r0c] r 6 v . The word $o £eiv may also 
be used in reference to proper fear, and the use of 
the Aorist (implying the continuation of a fear al¬ 
ready cherished), as also the accusative instead of 
&»<*, are in favor of this view. 2. Because the ides 
of destruction of body and soul seems rather to ap¬ 
ply to Satan. But the great enemy does not destroy 
soul and body tnhell {i v yeirrri)* where he and con¬ 
demned souls are punished (Matt. xxv. 41; Rev. xx. 
10), but before that time, and for the purpose of hav¬ 
ing them consigned to hell. The judgment of Ge¬ 
henna is not administered by Satan. 8. Because of 
the expression kvdhkvpu, which in other places refers 
to noxious destruction, or to laying waste, and tha 
name of *AvoAAtf«*, “ who dwells in the place of de¬ 
struction.” However, the text does not bear, 44 Fear 
the destroyer,” but, 44 Fear Him who is able to de¬ 
stroy,” which could only refer to God. Finally, from 
the parallel passage in Luke xii. 5, 44 Fear Him who 
hath power to cast into hell,” we at once conclude 
that this fear can only apply to the Almighty. Satan 
works that sinful fear of death which is the bondage 
from which we can only be delivered by a higher and 
holier fear—that of God (Heb. iL 14). 

[This change of Dr. Lange, which supersedes 
the protest of Meyer in loe. (4th ed., vol i., p. 289), 
is decidedly for the better. The Scripture no¬ 
where uses the phrase <pof3et<r6at rip BtdfioKor, nor 
does it ever ascribe to Satan such power of destruc¬ 
tion ; while, on the contrary, <po0*ur0cu is usually fol¬ 
lowed by rbp 0e6r , and God is represented through¬ 
out as the Almighty dispenser of life and death, both 
temporal and eternal. Bengel aptly quotes James 
iv. 12, which is decisive against Stier : 44 There is one 
lawgiver who is able (4 Bvrdperos) to save and 
to destroy” (&*■<>A 4gat, the same words as in our 
passage). Christ sets God before us here as the sole 
object both of our godly, cliild-like/Var, and (in 
vers. 29-81) of our child-like trust. We should fear 
Him alone because of His power to destroy, and 
should trust Him alone because of His power to save 
and His ever-watchful care of His children. See Dr. 
Alford’s remarks against Stier, and also the note of 
Dr. Owen in loe. : 44 Fear Him (t. «., God), not as be¬ 
fore, fear from Him, because reverence and awe, 
such as is due from man to his Maker, is intended, 
and not the fear or terror which human cruelty can 
inspire.”—P. S.] r 

„ '. . i* * *, ^ - A 

• [Luther wrongly translates: in die nolle, for in dsr % 
mistaking 4r for us. Tbs E. V. here, as elsewhere. Is more 
accurate.—P. 8.3 
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THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MATTHEW. 


Ver. 29. Two sparrows. —The word arpovSia 
properly signifies little birds generally [aviculi]; 
here, in the more definite sense, little tparrowt [pos¬ 
ter ddi\ — Farthing, penny , & a <r d p i o v , the tenth 
part of a drachm, or a Roman denar, afterward val¬ 
ued still lower; indicating the smallest coin.— Not 
one of them shall fall to the ground. —To por¬ 
tray sadden death, the bird falling to the ground, 
struck by a stone or an arrow. Irenssus and Chry¬ 
sostom refer it to the snare of the bird-catcher; but 
this would scarcely be so applicable. 

Ver. 30. But the wary hairs. —Indicating the 
most special providence (providenda epecialittima), 
and the most absolute preservation. The hair as the 
natural ornament of the head. No part of our life, 
of what characterizes or adorns it, shall be lost 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. The disciples must bear in mind that the gos¬ 
pel of Jesus is destined to become a revelation for 
all nations. They are to form a Church, and not a se¬ 
cret society, or party, or school, or political frater¬ 
nity. The contrast between the secrecy which the 
Lord employed in teaching them, and the publicity 
with which they were to come forward, indicates the 
law according to which revelation was ever to devel¬ 
op and break forth more clearly and openly, and 
points far beyond the mission then entrusted to 
them. 

2. They which kill the body. —(1) Psychology: 
body and soul; (2) doctrine of immortality; (8) es¬ 
chatology : the kingdom of Christ belongs pre-emi¬ 
nently to the other world, beyond death and the grave. 
Mark also the contrast between killing the body and 
destroying body and soul. The soul cannot be an¬ 
nihilated. Lastly, it also implies the doctrine of the 
resurrection of the body. The bodies of the lost 
shall suffer with their souls in hell.* 

3. Not a hair of your head shall perish without 
your Father, far less your head itself.—An expression 
implying their complete safety.—“Of more value 
tha n many spMTOws.” This depends upon the 3m- 
<plpuy , and is intended to indicate the infinite superi¬ 
ority of the disciples over irrational creatures. The 
climax is as follows :—The humblest of God’s crea¬ 
tures have their value in His sight: how much more 
human beings! Especially Christians: but, above 
all, the witnesses of Jesus. The value of the life of 
Jesus is the height of the climax, but does not ap¬ 
pear here. 

HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

The address of the Lord to His people: Fear 
not . 1. The fear from which we are delivered (of re- 
vilers and of murderers, of the loss of hdnor and of 

* [We add the remark of Dr. Bbowii: u bothsoul and 
body in Kell. A decisive proof this that there is a hell for 
the body as well as the soul in the eternal world; In other, 
words, that the torment that awaits the lost will have ele¬ 
ments of suffering adapted to the material as well as the 
spiritual part of our nature, both of which, we are assured, 
will exist for ever.”—r. 8.] 


life); 2. the fear by which we are delivered (Fem 
Him who it able , etc.); 8. the spiritual grounds for 
being fearless (confidence in the great revelation of 
Christ, consciousness of our immortality and of our 
complete safety in the hands of God); the blessed ef¬ 
fect of such fearlessness—perfect joy in bearing wit¬ 
ness for Jesus (or in particular cases, triumph of life 
over death, entrance into glory).—With the manifest¬ 
ation of Christ’s righteousness, everything else must 
■ become manifest.—When Cod makes known what is 
hid, men can no longer succeed in concealing it.— 
The impending great revelation in its twofold effects: 
1. As giving perfect comfort to the disciples: 2. as 
the greatest terror to an evil conscience.—Holy and 
spiritual fear will set us free from all carnal fear.— 
A right sense of onr immortality consists in the feel¬ 
ing that we are perfectly safe in the keeping of our 
Father.—The price of articles in the market an em¬ 
blem of the high price which God attaches to life.— 
Money, or the price which men attach, a symbol of 
the value which God sets.— M Are not two tparrowt 
told for a farthing 9 ” or, the birds of the air a eer- 
mon to us, both in death and in life.—God cares for 
all living, after its own kind: 1. According to its 
life (the Living One cares for the living, the God of 
providence* for every individual, the sympathizing 
Saviour pities every one); 2. according to its peculiar 
mode of life (for His creatures in Hu goodness, far 
persons in His love, for believers in His pace); 8. ac¬ 
cording to the object of their livet (Christ, for Hb 
own sake and for that of His people; Christians, for 
Christ’s and their own sakes; and all creatures, for 
the sake of Christians and of the kingdom of God). 
—“ The very hairs of your head are au numbered ; ” 
or, the complete safety of Christians in the keeping 
of their Father: 1. Their whole life, with all that cha¬ 
racterizes and adorns it, is safe; 2. they lose their 
earthly life, only to gain a higher; 8. their life, with 
all Its gain, is bestowed on them by their Father in 
heaven. 

Starke :—Those who fear to proclaim the whole 
truth are false teachers, and neither cold nor hot— 
Quetnd: It is sinful to withhold the word of God 
from the common people. [Quesnel adds on ver. 27: 
“ The Church has no more -hidden mysteries, nor se¬ 
cret truths; and it is now the time to reveal all the 
knowledge and grace which Christ has committed 
to her. It is to injure religion, to imagine that it con¬ 
tains some truths or mysteries which ought to be 
concealed.”—P. S.]— Cramer: Human fear must be 
overcome by the fear of God.—Eternal death is the 
only evil which really deserves to be feared.— Quet- 
nel: It is a sign of great blindness to allow our souls 
to be destroyed.—The contemplation of the provi¬ 
dence of God a powerful means for overcoming the 
fear of man.—What infinite value attaches to a soul 
for which Jesus has shed his blood 1 [We add from 
Quesnel on ver. 28 : “ It is prudence to deliver up 
the body in order to save the soul. Thi^ is to cast 
the lading of the vessel into the sea, to preserve the 
men from destruction. A man loses nothing when 
he loses that only which must perish.”—P. S.j 

Heubner : —Nothing in the life of His people is of 
small importance before God.—Infinite value of an 
immortal soul. 
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10. Gonfmtion and Denial; history of the kingdom of God, and Judgment of the world. Fifth warning 

and oomfort. Ch. X 82, 88. 

32 Whosoever therefore [Every one, therefore, who] 1 shall confess me before men, 
him will I confess also [also confess, jcdvw] before my Father which [who] is in heaven 

33 [in the heavens].* But whosoever [whoever] shall ddhy me before men, him will I 
also deny before my Father which [who] is in heaven [in the heavens]. 

1 Ver 82—[II a » olv 8<mr, Lange: Jeder nut i, der; while in ver. 88 we have limply tens, without was.— P. 8. 
* Ver. 82.—’E> rots oi/payois both here and in ver. 88. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Ter. 82. Every one, therefore, who shall 
confess [acknowledge] Me \ 6 fio\oy h es t 4 v 
4 tie £i—literally: confess in Me.* “ This corresponds 
with the idea of 4r. Xptery slyat.” So also in Luke 
xiL 6. [The 4* is not equivalent to in behalf of Me, 
as Owen explains, bnt it shows the ground or root of 
the confession, namely, a living union with Christ 
He does not mean a mere outward confession of the 
mouth, hut a genuine and consistent confession of 
the whole life. u He will not confess the confessing 
Judas, nor deny the denying Peter/ 1 because the con¬ 
fession of the former was hypocritical, the denial of 
the latter a transient weakness, followed immediately 
by the deepest repentance.—P. 8.] 

[Him will I also oonfess,. . him will I also 
deny, etc.—It is worthy of notice, as Alford suggests, 
that both here and in the Sermon on the Mount, vii. 
21-28, the Saviour, after mention of the Father , de¬ 
scribes Himself as the Judge and Arbiter of eternal 
life and death.—P. S.] 

DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. Every genuine and earnest testimony for Christ 
is a confession, while every unchristian deed is a de¬ 
eded. “ The world, in its indifference and hesitation 
between heaven and hell—or, rather, in its antago¬ 
nism to God, under the pretence of morality—con¬ 
demns only two things: secular crimes and heaven¬ 
ly virtues, or the manifestations of faith ; nay, the 
latter incur its special ire, as it considers them the 
worst of crimes. Hence our testimony for Christ 
must always be in face of the opposition of the world, 
which readily seizes upon it and treats it as a crime; 
thus converting our profession into a confession.” 
Let it, however, be also remembered, that every gen¬ 
uine confession is not merely concerning Christ, but 
tw Chriet —concerning all revelation, ana concerning 
the new state of matters which this revelation is de¬ 
signed to inaugurate. 

2. This confession of Christ on the puegrt of His 
people indicates the contrast between the import of 
the judgment of the world and the cause of Christ 
On the other hand, the confession of His people on 
the part of Christ before the Father, marks the apn- 
trast between die humble estate of Christians here,' and 
the glory to which they are called. In both instances, 
the contrast is infinite; but it is the faith of His peo¬ 
ple on the one hancL and the love of the Saviour on 
the other, which influences the confession.—Again : 
D enial on the part of Christ, implies denial of the 
kingdom of heaven, of love, and of life. Acoording- 

* [De Wette and Alford: A Hebraistic or rather Syriac 
mode of expression for, shall make Me the object of his ac¬ 
knowledgment among and before men.—P. 8.] 


ly, this virtually implies the judgment Substantial¬ 
ly, it is equivalent to the verdict, “ I never knew 
you,” Matt vii. 28; only with increased intensity, 
since it applies to His messengers and witnesses, who 
were specially commissioned to make confession of 
Him. Any Christian element in such persons ahull 
be utterly ignored, since it hod not led to that true 
confession which is the victory over the world. They 
are unregenerate, and hence remain unacknowledged 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

The glorious presence of God in Christ, the ground 
on which Christians are called to make confession : 

1. It is a revelation which brings everything to light, 
and hence fills the Christian with joy in the word; 

2. by it the whole life of believers is preserved and 
completed; accordingly, they are also encouraged 
wholly to own Jesus.—The kingdom of God and the 
Christian life as summed up in the word confessing ; 
1. Our course here may be summed up as either a 
confession or a denial of Christ; 2. so also the judg¬ 
ment to come,—it is either a confession or a denial 
on the part of Christ—A jb Christ is to us before men, 
so shall we be to Him before His Father in heaven. 
—Unutterable cowardice and vileness of the man who 
attaches greater value to the judgment of men than 
to that of our Father in heaven.—A genuine confes¬ 
sion is a confession both in the Lord and of the Lord. 
—A genuine confession must be in accordance with 
what we confess : 1. It is an outward manifestation 
which must also increasingly appear in the life; 2. it 
is a life which ever proves a manifestation of the 
faithfulness of God.—The administration of God will 
be sealed and confirmed by this, that Christ shall 
confess His own before His Father.—The great pro¬ 
mise attaching to Christian faithfulness. 

Starke .‘-—Christ is not only denied with the lips, 
but also by an ungodly life.— ZMue: Woe to ali 
apostates. 

Heubner : —The judgment of Christ alone is de¬ 
cisive. 

[Queenel: —To confess Jesus Christ is to follow 
His preoeprt and example; to suffer for His sake; to 
love, teach, and practise His doctrine.—We refer 
this great truth to the times of the martyrs, because 
we will not ourselves be martyrs for the truth. It be¬ 
longs to all times and all believers, every one in his 
proper way.—To appear before the tribunal of God 
without having Christ for our Advocate, and, on the 
contrary, to have Him there as a witness and a judge, 
how can we think of it and not expire with horror 1 * 
—P. S.] 

* [Dr. Adam Clarke (Com. on Matt x. 88) appropriataa 
the last sentence from Qneanel literally, without any ac¬ 
knowledgment] 
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THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MATTHEW. 


11. Christ come to send into the old world , not peace , but a word , became He sends, in Hie love, absolute 
peace and eternal life . Sixth warning and oomfort. Ch. 1 84-89. 

94 Think not that I am come to send [to throw, jSoAcii'] peace on [the old] earth: 1 

35 came not to send peace, but a sword. For I am come to set a man at variance against 
[with] his father, and the |V) daughter against [with] her mother, and the daughter-in- 

36 law [a bride, vvpef>rjv\ against [with] her mother indaw. And a man's foes shall be 

37 they of his own household. He that loveth father or mother more than me is not 
worthy of me: and he that loveth son or daughter more than me is not worthy of me. 

38 And he that taketh not his cross, and followeth after me, is not worthy of me. 

39 He that findeth [hath found or gained, cv/xov] his life [t/'vx’P'] shall lose it: and 1 he 
that loseth [hath lost, (braA.co’a?, t. «., sacrificed for Christ] his life for my sake shall 
find it. 

1 Ver. 89.—[Cod. Sinalt. omits the clanse: 6 t&patr . . abrijy, sal ; bat It Is sustained by all other authorities.— 


KXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Yer. 84.1 came not to send peaoe.—How does 
this agree with the angelic hymn, Luke H. 14 ? Mey¬ 
er : “ This is not merely a rhetorical expression, but 
Jesus really states an object, although not the final 
object, of His advent; since He clearly foresaw the 
hostile opposition as an unavoidable transition from 
the old to the new state of things, which, in the exe¬ 
cution of His Messianic office, He must therefore 
have willed.” So far well; but the expression itself 
must have rendered any misunderstanding impossible. 
Hence £ <z A «< * is so chosen, that it docs not apply 
merely to ju d x a * P a W etstein erroneously regards 
it as equivalent to sowing. It evidently implies sudden 
action; probably also throwing, casting. It there¬ 
fore accords with the expression 4 wl t h * 7 >) *, 
and implies something quite different from the angel¬ 
ic song, 4*\ yys «ip i vij .* Luke (xii. 61) uses 
the expression bovyat 4v rtj yy, and accordingly does 
not employ the word £d\A# iy, wliich, however, occurs 
in ver. 49 : -*vp 9)\6or /faAcIr els tV yvr. By the 
term 44 earth,” we are to understand the ancient and 
established theocratic and political order of things, 
John iiL 81; Rev. xiii. 11. To H Christ could not 
bring peace, but the sword, t. a contest for life and 
death, in order to establish His kingdom of peace. 
The kingdom of God on earth can only be established 
by the destruction of the sinful principles of the old 
man, the old world, and the old earth. 

Yer. 86. For I am oome. — Not a mere repeti¬ 
tion of ver. 21, but the reverse of the picture there 
given. The terms, 5 1 x<£ <r a t k a r d, indicate a di¬ 
rect influence from the Lord; hence, the son, the 
daughter, and the daughter-in-law, arc here the repre¬ 
sentatives of Christ ft has not inaptly been suggest¬ 
ed, that these special terms have been sdected, be¬ 
cause the younger members and the female portion 
of households were commonly the first to embrace 
the gospel. There is also an evident reference here 
to Micah vil 6, although in a modified and free man¬ 
ner. Stier calls attention to the fact, that according 
to the predictions of Micah, war and the sorrows of 
the daughter of Zion were to usher in the kingdom 

# [In the same chapter of Lake, where the Gloria in eat' 
eeleie occurs, we aro told, that Christ was set for the fall as 
well aa the rising of many, II. 84. Ills Go*i>el is a savor of 
death onto death to unbeliever*, aa it la a savor of life onto 
tiib to believers, 2 Cor. U. 16.—P. ».] 


of peace. 44 The best and most precious peace on 
earth, as well as the ground of every other, is domes¬ 
tic peace and family concord. But so long as it rests 
on a false foundation, it must be broken up by the 
introduction of the peace of Christ*’ For kindred 
rabbinical sayings, eee Meyer and Schdttgen, p. 106. 

Ver. 87. [He that loveth, etc.—Our Lord claims 
here a love stronger than the dearest natural attach¬ 
ments, a love and devotion as is due only to a truly 
Divine being. This is one of those extraordinary claims 
which in Him, the God-Man, are perfectly easy, nat¬ 
ural, and irresistible, while in others they would be 
extreme madness or intolerable presumption.—P. S.] 7 

Yer. 88. Ho that does not take his cross, 

\ a n & d y e i, — freely ; referring to the Roman cus¬ 
tom, by which the cruciarii were obliged to carry 
their cross (xxvii. 32). A prophetic reference to the 
death of Christ; no aoubt purposely chosen, in order 
to prepare the disciples for that fearful prospect 
That the Lord anticipated this consummation at an 
early period, appears from John iiL 14. [His croes, 
as I shall carry My cross.] 

Yer. 89. Ha that hath found his life. —De 
Wette: 44 means here, in alternate clauses, the tile 

of the body and eternal life, or the salvation of the 
soul” He that gains, or saves, his earthly life, pre¬ 
serving it by unfaithfulness, shall lose the life of his 
life. But he that loses it by faithfulness, shall find eter¬ 
nal life. At the same time we must remember that the 
Lord only speaks of one true kind of life. Hence, 
the finding or preserving of life in the first case, and 
the loss of it in the second, are only in appearance. 
Lastly, it seems to us quite incompatible to suppose, 
with Meyer, that this eternal life Bhall only be eqjoy- 
ed at the second coming of Christ, or at the resurreo- 
tion of the dead.* 

DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. 44 These verses contain a cycle of ideas which 
had£iever before been uttered by mortal All the 

# [So also Alford: “The first *» tbe life of this 

world , which we here all count so dear to us; the second, 
implied is airriiy , the real Ufe cf man in a blessed eterni¬ 
ty.” But the contrast Is not between this present life and 
the life to oome (oomp. the post participles: evpwy and 
hxeXiaa t, who hoe found, who hae loot, not: who jtnd+th, 
who loeeth)\ bat between the outward, earthly, secular life, 
with all iu pleasures, comforts, and the inward, spiritual 
eternal life, which commence* already here In faith, tat wifi 
be perfected in heaven.—P. 8.] 
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former prophetic expectations concerning the king¬ 
dom of God are here presented to our view as super- 
sensuous, future, and heavenly,—quite in accordance 
with the deeper sense of the predictions of inspired 
seers, yet never before expressed in a manner so dear 
and decided. This, then, is the great barrier cast by 
the Lord in the way of all who would construct the 
kingdom of peace in this world from worldly ele¬ 
ments,—beginning with the Jews, whose folly is here 
exposed, and ending with the thoughtless builders of 
the last time.” Stier. 

2. The Lord makes an onslaught upon the cor¬ 
ruptions of the world with the holy sword of His 
word, allowing the world to employ the sword of per¬ 
secution against Himself and His people. Comp. Jer. 
viil 11; vi. 14 ; MicahiiL 5, 11; Ezek. xiii. 10, 16 ; 
1 Pet iv. 4. This passage may also serve to throw 
light on the charge brought against Protestantism, 
as if it had served to divide nations, and led to civil 
wars. (The civil wars in France, the thirty years’ 
war In Germany, the civil fcrar in England.] 

8. The Lord makes on this occasion the first allu¬ 
sion to His death on the cross. A masterly prepara¬ 
tion of His disciples. Crucifixion was the worst kind 
Of punishment then known; hence the phrase, to take 
Mi cross, signifies the voluntary readiness to suffer 
the utmost in this world for Christ. Indirectly, 
Christ presented Himself already here as the first 
bearer of the cross (follow after Me\ 

4. The declaration of the Saviour, that he that 
will save his life shall lose it, etc., holds true both 
historically and spirituany. That species of egotism 
which ever seeks to preserve its life, and constantly 
aims after its own, shall find death; while faith, with 
its devotion and self-sacrifice, is crowned by life. 
Compare the mystic work : Theologia Germanica, 
of the middle ages, which follows out this idea.* 

HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

Dangerous delusion, as if Christ had brought a 
delusive peace to the delusions of the old order of 
things. 1. Character of this delusion,— a. historical¬ 
ly : the ancient and more recent chiUastic views, as 
appearing in ecclesiastical and sectarian tendencies; 
b. dogmatically: it springs from an overestimate of 
the old order of things, from an underestimate of the 
Spirit of Christ, and from a false estimate of what is 
external, compared with what is internal. 2. Its per¬ 
nicious effects. We lose Christ, the true Prince of 
Peace, to follow the standard of a false messiah. We 
lose true peace, and, with it, the prospect of that 
kingdom of peace which is yet to cover the whole 
world. Lastly, we surrender our hope in the great 
and glorious appearance of the Lord of peace.—The 
world in its unregenerate state is just like the old 
garment, upon which it were folly to put the new 
doth of Christ's peace.—The lost estate of the world 
pears most distinctly in the false peace which it 
erishes.—Christ sends a sword in order to send 
peace.—The sword of Christ, and the sword of the 
world ; or, suffering on the cross, and affixing to the 
cron .—The family as the basis of every spiritual 
movement: 1. The basis of the kingdom of peaoe ; 
2. the battle-field of the spirit of peace ; 8. the first 
manifestation of the kingdom of peace, or of the 
Church.—Christ’s warfare infinitely preferable to the 

# (Ab English translation by Miss a Wink worth with 
Introductions by the late Chevalier Bunsen, and Charles 
Kingsley, republished st Andover.—P. 8.] 


peace of the world. 1. The peaoe of the world ends 
with* the eternal rebellion and warfare of hell; 2. 
the warfare of Christ ushers in the eternal kingdom 
of heavenly peace.—The sword of the Lord is true 
peace: 1. It proceeds from His peace; 2. it is wield¬ 
ed in the service of His peace; 8. it leads to His peace. 
—The claims of Christ are identical with those of 
God Himself (Ex. xxA—The love of Christ in its re¬ 
lation to the love of tne family. 1. Its value : (a) It 
is higher than family love; (b) it may even come 
into conflict with the latter, for, (c) Christ sticketh 
closer than a brother ; (d) His love forms the basis 
of true family love; (<?) it gives an eternal and spirit¬ 
ual character to the love of the family. 2. Its claims: 
“ He that loveth father or mother,” etc., is not wor¬ 
thy of Christ; for, (a) he betrays the highest love ; 
(6) he does not properly love even his own ; (c) he 
is lost to true love which gives to man his real value. 
—Enlarged view. The love of Christ far above all 
earthly love.—The love of Christ may well claim from 
us the surrender of those we love, and of our own 
life also! 1. Explanation of this statement; 2. de¬ 
monstration of it.—Spurious affection for our own, is 
in reality only disguised self-love.—Relation between 
the fifth and the first commandment: 1. The former 
is subordinate to the latter, because, 2. it springs 
from it, and 8. it is fulfilled in it.—The first utterance 
of the Lord concerning His cross was when He sum¬ 
moned His disciples to share it with Him.—“ He that 
findeth his life:” 1. The historical motto of Chris¬ 
tianity ; 2. the motto of the inner life; 8. the motto 
of every relationship of life, of every possession, en¬ 
joyment, or claim. 

Starke: —The blame rests not with Christ, the 
Prince of Peace, Isa. ix. 6 ; nor with the gospel, Eph. 
vi. 15; but with the malice of man.— Zexsius : Christ 
the Wonderful; Prince of Peace, yet disturber of 
peace.—Satan and his children the real cause of all 
disturbances in the world.— Quesnel: Our nearest 
friends oftentimes the greatest enemies of our salva¬ 
tion.—Natural affection is proper in its own place, 
but it must not occupy the first rank.—Ever let us 
assign to God the highest place, as the first com¬ 
mandment enjoins. Amandus eet aemtor , eed pm* 
ponendwt eet creator (Augustine).—Christo nihil pm* 
ponere debemus , quoniam et iUe nihil nobis prespoemt 
( Cyprian ).—To deny what is earthly, forms a great 
part in the divine life.—We cannot love Christ if we 
cherish the love of the world.—Our closest relation¬ 
ships often lead aside from the highest good; hence 
they must be abnegated.—Every Christian must bear 
the cross.—To love oneself inordinately, is in reality 
to hate oneself.—Loss for the sake of Christ is true 
gain.—Death for the sake of Christ is true life. 

Heubner: —Christianity a declaration of war to 
the world, and yet a message of peace for the world. 
—Surrender of natural ties.—What does Christ offer 
in their stead ? Heavenly, spiritual, and eternal con¬ 
nections.—-How much of natural affection has been 
sacrificed upon the altar of Christ [but in this case, 
sacrificing is not surrendering, but sanctifying and 
giving up to God]!—Christ has displayed the greatest 
love toward us (1 John iv. 19).—To shepherds: Do 
you love the flock of Christ more than yonr own 
house ? Deut xxxiii. 9, 10.—False application of tint 
declaration by monasticism.—No cross, no crown.— 
Without Christ, no true happiness.—Nothing is lost 
that is surrendered for Christ 

* [Not: “springs from? as the Edlnb. trl. reverses tbe 
German: " geM aus in den (not: von deni) ewlgon Aofr 
ruhr und Krieg der HOlle.”—P. S.] 
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THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MATTHEW. 


12. Along with the cross of Christ, His servants bring, not misery, but the highest happiness into the world. 
They who receive them, receive Christ and God Himself, and their reward is from Him, is God Him¬ 
self Ssvsnth warning and oomfort. Ch. L 40-42. 

40 He that receiveth you receiveth me; and he that receivetk me receiveth him that 

41 sent me. He that receiveth a prophet in the name of a prophet shall receive a pro¬ 
phet’s reward; and he that receiveth a righteous man in the name of a righteous man 

42 shall receive a righteous man’s reward. And whosoever shall give to drink unto one 
of these little ones 1 a cup of cold water * only in the name of a disciple, verily I say 
unto you, he shall in no wise lose his reward. 


1 Ver. 42.—[God. D., eta, reed: ritv l\a\le T«r for rwv fwcpwr.— P. B.j 

1 Ver. 42.—[Cod. D., Origen, end some later MSS. add bbare s, water , after tf/vxpou, cold.— P. 8.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Ver. 40. He that reoeiveth you. —Such is the 
general principle The explanation of de Wette— 
44 your cause is Mine, and the cause of God ”—does 
not exhaust its import It implies, not merely that 
the disciples shall find welcome and succor, but also, 
that the cross which they bring with them shall be 
the well-spring of infinite blessing.—This principle 
also embodies the two great features of salvation— 
it is to receive Christ and to receive God. [Alford : 
44 8 4 x « v «« has here the wider sense of not only re¬ 
ceiving to house and board, but receiving in heart 
and life the message of which the Apostles were the 
bearers. See John xx. 21.”—P. 8.] 

Ver. 41. Ha that reoeivetb a prophet —The 
special application and inference from the principle. 
—In the name. In rabbinical writings, o»h . 
Meyer : 44 With reference to that which the name im¬ 
plies. [Alford drop a, a Hebraism (ptob ) : 

because he ts, i. e., for the love of Christ, whose proph¬ 
et he is. The sense is: He who by receiving a proph¬ 
et because he is a prophet, or a holy man because he 
is a holy man, recognises, enters into, these states as 
appointed by Me, shall receive the blessedness of 
these states, shall derive all the spiritual benefits 
which these states bring with them, and share their 
everlasting reward.”—Wordsworth: u «l$ tvopa is 
more forcible than lv 6r6fxa n. It signifies an in¬ 
ward movement of love to, and, as it were, identifica¬ 
tion with the prophet, and consequently a reception 
of his message into the soul He who receives a 
minister of Christ, focaww be is such, and with love 
and adhesion to Christ, the True Prophet (as distin¬ 
guished from men, who are only His instruments), 
■hall partake in the reward promised to those 4 who 
turn many to righteousness ’ (Dan. xii. 8). The proph¬ 
et to be received may be an unworthy person—a Ju¬ 
das. Our Lord, foreseeing this, says that the offlceis 
to be regarded, and not the person ; and that you 
will not lose your reward if you receive a prophet, 
though he who is received Is unworthy. Receive him 
in the name of a prophet, not for the sake of any sec¬ 
ular pre-eminence or any worldly consideration, but 
because he is a prophet, and you will receive a pro¬ 
phet’s reward.”—P. S.]—A prophet’s reward ;— 
be Wette: Such as a prophet receives, not such as 
he gives (Paulus). 

A righteous man j i. «., one who embodies 
prophecy in his faith and life. Evidently alluding to 
the righteousness of faith in Christ 


Ver. 42. Unto one of these little [lowly] 
ones.—With reference to the disciples, tritzsche I 
suggests that they are so called, because the Rabbins j 
designated their disciples as .* Meyer sees in I 

it an allusion to their future low and despised condi¬ 
tion. In our view, the expression refers on the one 
hand to the contrast between the disciples and Christ 
their Master, and to that between their low position 
in the world and their high place in the kingdom of 
heaven.— A cup of oold water; t. e., the smallest 
favor, the least act of Christian charity.— His re¬ 
ward ;—i. e., the reward meet and due to him. 

On the result, and the work achieved by the Apos¬ 
tles, comp. Mark vi. 12, 18; Luke ix. 6. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL* 

1. The principle, 44 He that receiveth you,” etc., ia 
closely connected with the fundamental principle of 
Christ’s own mission into the world, John xx. 21. 
He was sent by the Father, and He in turn sends His 
Apostles. Accordingly, they who receive His Apos¬ 
tles, receive Him; and they who receive Him, receive 
God. 44 This not merely implies: it shall be consid¬ 
ered as if he had received, etc.; but, that Christ real¬ 
ly comes to us [n and by His servants. 4 1 in them, 
and Thou in Me,’ John xvil 28.” Gerlach. 

2. This principle is in perfect accordance with 
the fundamental relations of spiritual life. By means 
of spiritual susceptibility, man comes to share and 
eqjoy spiritual fellowship, and thus both blessing and 
blessedness ; or, the reward of him who communi¬ 
cates spiritual blessings. Receptive spirits enter into 
spiritual fellowship and eqjoy spiritual community 
with productive spirits; believers through the Apos¬ 
tles with Christ and God. 

8. Even in the Sermon on the Mount, persecution 
for righteousness’ sake had been declared identical 
with persecution for Christ’s sake. Here also the 
term 44 righteous ” evidently points to the righteous¬ 
ness of Christ, and that all the more distinctly, that 
even in a historical sense, Christ, as the Righteous 

* [Bat such a Rabbinical phrase Is doubtful. In the pas¬ 
sage quoted by Wetatein C'iZSp means parvvli, i. a., chil¬ 
dren. See Meyer in loc., p. 241.’ Still tbe word might easi¬ 
ly have assumed this meaning as distinguished from , 

great, a master. Alford is disposed to take fitKpel' 
literally of some children who may have been present (xrtil. 
2-6); but t ovrwr is evidently to be taken ftcurrums 
as pointing to tbe disciples present—P. 8.] 
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One, formed the connecting link between the proph¬ 
ets and the Apoetlee.—Lastly, this promise implies 
a corresponding warning of impending judgment in 
ease of resistance. 

4. Extent and conditions of the authority of the 
Apostles. 


HOIQLETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

^^Th ejritp egaes of Christ must not be afraid of the 

brings, so far as this world is omcenwd^A Christ 
tian may well invite others to share the cross, since 
he invites them to share the crown.—Blessed misery 
which Christianity causes in the world.—“ He that 
receiveth you,” etc.; or, the apostolic authority: 1. 
What important conditions attach to it; 2. how these 
conditions constitute its greatness.—How the great¬ 
ness of Christ’s servants appears and disappears: 1. 
It appears in their being ambassadors of the Spirit 
of Christ and of Hod; 2. it disappears before the 
Spirit, the Saviour, and the Father, whom they bring 
to those who receive them.—Susceptibility, or trust¬ 
fulness, the bond of spiritual fellowship and spiritual 
communication between heaven and earth.—Those 
who are susceptible obtain the reward of Heaven’s 
messengers whom they receive, and that in ascending 
line: 1. The reward of a prophet; 2. the reward,of 
a righteous man; 8. the fullest reward of a righteous 
man in the reward of all the Apostles.—Faith in the 
Righteous One : the righteousness of frith.—Even 
the smallest service of love may obtain the richest 
reward, if, in doing it to the Lord’s people, we de¬ 
vote it to the Lord Himself.—If it is intended as ev¬ 
idence of our having received the Lord. 


Starke :—Luke x. 16; John xiil 2.0.— Cramer: 
—He that receives the servants of God, receives God 
Himself into his house.—The more lowly in outward 
appearance the messenger who is received, the great¬ 
er the frith which sees Christ in him, and looks only 
to the Lord. Matt xxv. 8 iM-Otiander :—It shall 
be well both in time and eternity with him who pro¬ 
motes the Christian ministry and schools, and who 
does good to believers. 

[ Queenel on ver. 42:—Charity heightens the small¬ 
est actions. It is this which recommends good works. 
—Under a just and merciful God, no sin is unpunish¬ 
ed, no good action is unrewarded.—Jesus Christ con¬ 
firms mis last promise with the solemn Verily^ to 
stimulate us to acts of charity, and to destroy all 
doubt as to the reward.—In the world, great services 
only receive great reward; in the kingdom of God, 
the smallest acts of kindness to the humblest persons 
may justly hope for a very great reward.—P. S.] 

Heubner : —The spirit of faith and of love trans¬ 
forms every work, and surrounds even the meanest 
with a halo of glory.—God leaves not the smallest 
deed of love unrewarded. 

General turvey of the whole chapter. —Homily on 
the apostolic mission of the disciples of Jesus: a. 
Their mission, and their preparation for it by the 
Lord; b. the goal, and the order of their journey; e . 
their freedom from care, and their sustenance; dL 
their stay, and their further progress ; e. their suffer¬ 
ings; /. their encouragements and consolations.— 
Lectures on smaller portions: The Apostles and 
their mission (vers. 1-10).—The world in its bearing 
toward the Apostles (vers. 11-22).—Admonitions 
and consolations of the Lord, to stir us up to frith- 
fttlness in our work of bearing witness to the Chris¬ 
tian faith (vers. 28-42). 


B. CHRIST MANIFESTING HIMSELF AS THE KING, BY CLEARLY BRINGING OUT THE 
FACT, THAT HE HAS NOT BEEN OWNED AS PROPHET, AND BY MANIFESTING HIS 
ROYAL DIGNITY. COMMENCEMENT OF THE GREAT CONFLICT BETWEEN CHRIST 
AND THE OLD THEOCRATIC WORLD, PREFIGURED BY THE DIFFICULTIES EXPE- 
RIENCED BY THE BAPTIST, AND BEGINNING WITH THE UNBELIEF MANIFESTED 
IN THE CITIES OF GALILEE. 


Chapter XL 

(The Gotpd for the 8 d Sunday in Advent: XL 2-10.—Parallels: Luke viL 16-85; x. 18-15, 21, 22.) 


CommWhile Christ's bleated activity was bearing richest fruits, and daring the course of His third Journey, when 
passing along the shores of the Lake of Galilee, where His advent had been announced and prepared by Hla 
twelve Apostles, the great conflict between Him and the old secularised theocracy commenced. Hitherto the 
attacks of the Pharisees and scribes on the Lord had been at least isolated. Bat now oommenoed a series of 
contradictions, springing from opposition avowed, and on principle, and incited by the chlelb of the party at 
Jerusalem. The oontest opens with the serious otreomstanoe, that even John, the Baptist and forerunner of 
the Lord, seems for a moment in danger of being offended at Him. Christ feels, however, so certain of His victory 
over John, that immediately after replying to his inquiry, He publicly claims him as His associate and precursor. All 
the more, therefore, does He lay it to the charge of His eotemporarles, that they had disbelieved both John and Him* 
•elf. The hopeless captivity of John was sufficient evidence that the people had given him np: whllo the unbelief of 
the titles of Galilee formed a plain indication that they were also ready to surrender the Lord. It Is characteristic of 
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THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MATTHEW. 


the systematic method of Matthew, that he records on this occasion the sentenoe of condemnation pronounced by the 
Lord upon these dliee, which, in the actual course of events, was uttered at a later period, when Christ finally left 
Galilee. But this unbelief and opposition evoke, in all its depth and falnesa, Christ'* consciousness of His royal digni¬ 
ty, as it appears in the concluding sentences of this chapter. In oh. xil. this conflict appears as one of principle,—the 
Pharisees meeting tlj| Lord with the charge, that His disciples, and He Himself, broke the sabbath, and obliging Him 
to withdraw from their machinations against His life. At last, they come publicly forward with the accusation, which 
they had before spread in secret, that the Lord practised magic, was in league with Satan, and cast out devils by the 
prince of the devils. This daring accusation obliged the Lord publicly to rebuke and to warn them of blasphemy 
against the Holy Ghost In return, they insist on some sign from heaven to verify His Messianic claims , which HU 
disciples had published as a secret The Lord Jesus points them to the token from the deep, the sign of the prophet 
Jonas—the type of His death on the cross, and to the Impending judgment of becoming subject to the sway of demons, 
which awaited them after His decease. Tho opposition to Jesus was now so great and general, that even HU mother 
and HU brethren were, in their mistaken kindness, offended at Him, and attempted to withdraw Him from HU ene¬ 
mies under a pretext,—a circumstance to which the Evangelist faintly alludes. In this context, the EvangelUt re¬ 
cords the seven parables concerning the kingdom of heaven (oh. xlll.), some of which had, however, been uttered at a 
former period. These parables also indicate the altered position of the Lord with reference to the people. He bow 
requires to instruct them by parables in the kingdom of heaven. The offenoes still continue and increase. At the 
close of theso parables, the EvangelUt records, that the Lord was rejected even by HU own city,—a circumstance 
which had occurred at an earlier period. Jesus then withdraws (though, chronologically, at an earlier porlod, see oh.' 
xil.) from Herod Antlpas, the ruler of Galilee, who had shortly before ordered the execution of John the Baptist, and 
betakes Himself to the eastern shore of the sea (ch. xiv.), where He spreads a table for the multitudes. On several 
subsequent occasions, He teaches on the western shore; the last two times to bo opposed by the Pharisees, chs. xv. and 
xvL Only in passing, and preparatory to His journey to Jerusalem, does He again visit His own country (ch. xvii- 
S2). 

Wo have been obliged, in some measure, to anticipate the courso of this history, in order to exhibit the series of 
conflicts between the Lord and the unbelieving people. But there is another and higher fact to which this chapter 
points. We see in it the royal consciousness of Jesus gradually unfolding with increasing mqjesty. 1. Christ restores 
the wavering Baptist to the pristine confidence of his faith. 2. lie presents the Baptist to the people as Elijah, who, 
^according to Malachi, was to precode the advent of the royal Angel of the Covenant 8. He places him by HU own 
side, as sharing that rejection which Himself had met from Ills life. 4 In His Indignation on account of the unbelief 
of Galilee, Ho manifests His royal dignity by announcing the oomlng judgment 5. This dignity He manifests still 
farther by a grand hymn of praise to Ills Father, and by the revelation of His own majesty. 7. He graciously invite* 
those who are weary and heavy laden to find rest in Him In the kingdom of meekness, of patlenoe, snd of holy suf> 
faring. 


1. The Baptist wavers , but the Lord remains siedfait, and restores Hu wavering friend, Ch. XL 1-6. 


1 And it came to pass, when Jesus had made an end of commanding his twelve dia- 

2 ciples, he departed thence to teach and to preach in their cities. Now when John had 
heard in the prison the works of Christ, he sent two of his [through his] 1 * * disciples, 

3 And said unto him, Art thou he that should come [that cometh], 8 or do we look [shall 

4 we look]* for another? Jesus answered and said unto them, Go and shew John again 
[report to John] 4 * those things which ye do hear and see: 

5 The blind receive their sight, and the lame walk, the lepers are cleansed, and the 
deaf hear, the dead are raised up, and the poor have the gospel preached to them. 

6 And blessed is he, whosoever shall not be offended in [at] me. 


1 Ver. 2.— The reading: 8 < & r Sov pa&i rrvv aitrov , through His dlsoiples, adopted by Lacbmann and Tlschendor^ U 
strongly supported by Codd. B., C., D., etc. But even Orlgeu and other fathers favor the reading: 9vo, and this cor¬ 
responds at all events with the actual fact as stated by Luke yU. 19. [A id Is undoubtedly the original reading, support¬ 
ed by the oldest MSS., including tho Cod. Sinaitlcus, and adopted also by Trogellos, Alford, Wordsworth; while 8fo is a 
correction from Luke vli. 19. Lectio dijfficilior primatum tenet. —P. S.] 

* Ver. A—[Or: the coming One, 8 ipx6n**ot, fctar, f i, tho Messiah. See Com.—P. 8.1 

* Ver. 8.—[IIpo(r8oKW/Afy la the conjunctive here. See Com.] 

4 Ver. 4—[The word again in the E. V. does not mean hero a second time, but represents the prepoeitton 4wo la 

&vayyfl\are. But report, make known to, U a better translation. See the Dictionaries, «. terbo.—T. S.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Ver. 1. Thence.—From the place whence He 
n&d sent His disciples, somewhere to the south of 
Capernaum. 


To teach and to preach.—It was during this 
journey that Jesus soon afterward reached Magdala, 
where He was anointed by the woman who had been 
a sinner, and then Nain, where He raised the widow’s 
son. During His onward course, a number of female 
disciples gathered around Him and ministered unto 
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Him, Lake via, 2.—On this occasion He was over¬ 
taken by the messengers of John, who hod been 
committed to prison in the later part of the au¬ 
tumn of the year 781. The journey closed with 
the appearance of Jesus at the festival of Purim 
in the year 782, after which the Baptist was exe¬ 
cuted. 

In their cities, aurQy. —Fritzsche (after Ger¬ 
hard) : In the cities where the Apostles had already 
preached. To this Meyer objects, that Jesus follow¬ 
ed immediately upon His disciples. But if the dis¬ 
ciples had distributed themselves over the different 
cities which Jesus afterward visited in succession, 
they must have been considerably in advance of 
Him. Meyer’s own explanation—in the cities of 
those to whom He went—amounts to a mere tau¬ 
tology. Euthym. Zigabenus: the birth-places of the 
Apostles. 

Ver. 2. In the prison. —In the fortress of Ma- 
chserus, Joseph. Ant. xviiL 5, 2.—The castle of Ma- 
chmrus, on the southern border of Perea, toward 
Moabitis—probably the modem Mkaur—was, after 
Jerusalem,' the strongest fortress of the Jews, being 
protected on all sides by deep valleys. It fell into 
the hands of the Romans after the destruction of 
Jerusalem (Joseph. De Bello Jud. viL 6, 1). 

The works of Christ.—Probably referring to 
His mode of working, and more especially to the 
events above recorded; His gracious intercourse with 
publicans and sinners (ch. ix., etc.). The Baptist 
would obtain from his disciples the latest reports of 
the works of Christ. 

He sent. —Following the reading 8«f, instead of 
$6o, we might feel almost inclined with Meyer to 
take tt *n if?a s absolutely, and to connect Sik rvv, 
k.t.X., with tlrty avr$. He sent and said unto 
Him by Ms disciples. But this would scarcely give 
a good meaning. Accordingly, whatever view we 
may take of the reading 8<rf, we must join r 
with the words that follow (de Wette). 

Ver. 8. Art Them He 7—2 v is put first by way 
of emphasis.—'O ipxoysros, He that oometh, 
Kan f a designation of the Messiah, which, accord¬ 
ing to Pa. xl. 8,* would be peculiarly suitable at that 
time, and especially in the circumstances of the Bap¬ 
tist ; comp. John i. 27. 

hpoff&oKvnfv, in the conjunctive, shall we 
looM, or are we to look,f and not in the indicative. 


* [Olshansen derives the designation from Ps. cxvili. 26: 
u Blessed Is He that oometh ;’* llengstenberg from Mai. lit 1: 
“Behold He cometh.”—P. 8.1 

t [Dr. Lance and his Edinb. trel add here: “ after the 
Vulgate, etcr But this Is an error. The Vulgate trans¬ 
lates: expectomu* (Indicative). 8o also Tertnllian (Adv. 
Marcionem , Ab. iv. ebap. 1S1 Erasmus, Beta, Fritzsche. 
But Bengel, de Wette, and Meyer more correctly regard 
It as a deliberative conjunctive which agrees better with 
the psychological condition of John and his disciples at 
the time. Comp. Mark xiL 14: buucv f) Stofisv. De 
1 Wette adds: “This question decidedly indicates doubt. If 
not concerning the Messianic mission, at least respecting His 
Messianic activity or mode of proceeding which aid not fitfl 
in with the theocratic notions of the Baptist.*’ Others re¬ 
gard the question merely ns a question of Impatient zeal and 
' Indirect admonition to proceed faster. But even this would 
* Imply a certain discontent on the part of John. The same 
is true of Alford's explanation that John, hearing the con¬ 
tradictory reports concerning the works of Christ, intended 
to bring him, through this embassy, to an open profession 
- of His Measlahshln, and thus inourred a share of the 
same rebuke which Marv received at Cana (John if. 4). 
Most of the fhthers on the other hand, with the exception 
of Tertnllian. Adv. Marc. lv. 18. Opera omnia, ed Oehler, 
tom. ii. p. 208 (not iv. 6, as Dr. Wordsworth misquotes), 
especially Origeu, Chrysostom, Theophylact, Jerome, Am- 


—The old explanation of the passage (Origeu, Chry¬ 
sostom, etc.; Calvin, Beza, Melanchthon, Stier), that 
John himself felt no doubts at all, but that he sent 
this embassy to Jesus for the sake of his disciples, 
who doubted, is not supported by the text, and can 
only have originated in a desire to vindicate the Bap¬ 
tist, or else to obviate an objection against the doc- 
triife of inspiration, since John had previously pro¬ 
claimed that Jesus was the Messiah [iii. 14, 16; 
John L 29]. But these commentators ignore the 
fact, that if such were the case, John would have had 
recourse to the doubtful expedient of assuming a false 
appearance and simulating difficulties which he had 
not felt; they vindicate his orthodoxy at the expense 
of his morality. Similarly do they ignore the history 
of the Old Testament saints, all of whom stumbled 
at some one of the great critical periods in their lives 
(Moses, David, Elijah, Job). Specially striking here 
is the analogy between Elijah on Mount Horeb and 
his antitype John. But, on the other hand, we do 
not suppose (with Meyer, and many others, com¬ 
mencing even with Tertullian) that the Baptist had 
cherished any dogmatic doubt os to the Messiahship 
of Jesus. In our opinion, the two views must be 
combined,—that John, in the midst of his mental 
perplexities and trials, was offended by the kindly 
and gentle mode of Christ’s activity (Paulus, Olshau- 
sen, Ebr&rd, and others), and that his embassy was 
designed to determine the Lord to manifest Himself 
openly as the Messiah, by some solemn act of judg¬ 
ment (Lightfoot, Hase, and others). Above all must 
we clearly realize the situation of the Baptist Dur¬ 
ing a long and dreary winter had he been imprisoned 
in the lonely fortress of Machaerus. Meantime Herod 
Antipas was in the immediate neighborhood, indulg¬ 
ing in every kind of luxury; while Herodias, with 
whom he lived in adulterous connection, meditated 
vengeance upon the bold preacher who had denounc¬ 
ed her sin. When preaching the baptism of the 
Spirit, John had also proclaimed the coming baptism 
of fire, or the impending judgment. At this period 
the disciples of the Baptist returned from their visit 
to Jesus, full of indignation, and reported to the 
captive and offended ascetic that Jelhs accepted in¬ 
vitations to feasts with publicans and sinners. It 
was impossible for John to doubt, either his own 
mission, or the vision he had seen. But he might 
doubt the conduct of the Lord, whom he had owned 
as Messiah. Hence his embassy. It was prompted 
by doubt and disappointment about Christ’s conduct; 
by an inordinate desire for His more public mani¬ 
festation ; by an Elyah-like wrath on account of the 
corruptness of the court and world; by a desire him- 

broee, Hilary, and Augustine, deny that John was in any 
doubt Stier among the modern German, and Wordsworth 
among the English, commentators, elaborately defend the 
patristic view. The latter regards this sodding of his dis¬ 
ciples as the crowning act of the ministry of John, who thus 
guarded aguinst a schism between bis own disciples and 
those of Jesns, and bequeathed his disciples to Christ I 
agree substantially with Dr. Lango's view, viz: that John 
(like all saints in this world) was temporarily under a cloud 
of depression and doubt not respecting thoMeseiahship of 
Christ (as Meyer in a long note, pp. 244 and 245, 4th ed., as¬ 
serts, contrary to vers. 7 and 8), but respecting the slow and 
unostentatious mode of His manifestation, and the true na¬ 
ture of His kingdom. It is very plain, what Lange does not 
notice, that the answer of our Saviour Is direct'd to John 
himself (ivayyflAar< ’Iwdio'p), and not to his disciples, 
which Implies that he needed it.as much as they, fbr his own 
spiritual comfort and enCdTiHufement That the message of 
Christ had the desired effect upon both may be inferred from 
the martyrdom of John and from the action of his disciploa, 
who “ took up his body and buried It and came and told Je» 
sue? Matt xfv. 12.-P. 8.] 
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THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MATTHEW. 


self to witness the manifestation of that kingdom of 
heaven which he had announced; above all, by ar¬ 
dent longing for a decisive word. Bat the faithful¬ 
ness and strength of this friend of Jesus, in the midst 
of his weakness, appears even in the form of his 
message—straightforward and directly to Jesus. 
This characteristic is the earnest of his victory. 

Ver. 6. The blind see, etc.—The evidence of 
the Messiah’s working as given by the prophets, Isa. 
xzxv. 5; lxi. 1. The cleansing of lepers and raising 
the dead, Exek. xxxvL and xxxvii. [Comp, the rais¬ 
ing of the daughter of Jairus, ix. 18-26, and of the 
widow’s son at Nain, which, in the Gospel of Luke, 
immediately precedes this embassy, Luke vii. 11,18. 
P. S.J Most commentators refer the expression poor 
to spiritual poverty; Meyer, to the national misfor¬ 
tunes of Israel The statement with reference to 
these poor must, of course, be taken in a limited 
sense ; iust as that about the blind, the lame, etc.,— 
to all of whom it only applied on condition of their 
susceptibility to the influence of Christ 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. As the representative of the law, the prophet is 
another Moses: he may call for lightning, for thun¬ 
der, or for fire from heaven. As messenger of the 
gospel, the prophet is only a precursor of Christ; and 
hence has not attained the full height of Christianity, 
especially in regard to patience under suffering. In 
this respect, also, it holds true that the least in the 
kingdom of heaven is greater than he.—From the in¬ 
quiry of the Baptist— shall we wait for another t —we 
learn the extent of his temptation. In the case of 
Israel, this query has, alas l been answered affirma¬ 
tively, and they wait for M another,” to their own con¬ 
demnation. But with John the difficulty arose from 
the knowledge that Messiah would also appear as 
Judge. And although he could not be ignorant of 
the difference between the suffering and the glorified 
Messiah, yet he was not aware of the distance inter¬ 
vening between the advent of the one and of the 
other; and his impatience was all the greater that he 
did not even see the Messiah suffering, in the strict¬ 
est sense of the word. But the special object of his 
Inquiry seems to have been, to urge Jesus publicly to 
declare Himself before all the people. 

2. Formerly ^in ch. ix.), Jesus had met the disci¬ 
ples of the Baptist by recalling to their minds the 
last testimony of the Baptist concerning Himself (the 
Bridegroom and His friend). He now replies to the 
Baptist, whose warrant was derived from the prophe¬ 
cies of Isaiah (ch. xl), by appealing to another part 
of these predictions (ch. xxxv. and lx.), nay, by refer¬ 
ring him even to the prophetic figure of the advent 
of the Lord through the wilderness. John impatient¬ 
ly longed for assistance, for retaliation, and for the 
vengeance of God. This was the occasion of his of¬ 
fence. Jesus replied by reminding him of the char¬ 
acteristics of Messiah m Isa. xxxv. 6, which are in¬ 
tended to meet such impatience as that of the Bap¬ 
tist. For, in the verses preceding those quoted by 
Christ, we read : “ Strengthen ye the weak hands, 
and confirm the feeble knees. Say ye to them that 
are of a fearful (hasty) heart, Be strong, fear not: 
behold , your Ood cometh to vengeance, even God com - 
eth to a recompense, that He may save you. Then the 
eves of the blind shall be opened,” etc.—The descrip¬ 
tion of the Messiah which follows—the transition 
from physical to spiritual deliverance, and the con¬ 


nection between the two—the relation between these 
deliverances and the character of the Messiah as 
drawn by Isaiah—lastly, the connection between this 
description and that of his own situation,—could not 
but have a beneficial and quickening influence upon 
John, especially when taken along with the conclud¬ 
ing words, which would recall the prediction in Isa. 
via. 14. 


8. The conclusion of Christ’s reply to the Baptist 
indicated that the miracles of Jesus were also intend¬ 
ed as emblems of spiritual deliverance. This view has 
been entertained by all sound interpreters, and only 
called in question on insufficient grounds. Lastly, 
we infer from this passage, that the miracles of Jesus 
were also designed to serve as evidence of His Messi¬ 
anic mission and Divine nature. 

4. Hitherto Jesus had carefully avoided publicly 
taking the name of Messiah. John now urged Him 
to assume that title. This might easily have led to 
a popular movement in favor of John. But in His 
reply, Jesus combined the highest wisdom with the 
highest power: He appealed to His works, by which 
John could not fail to recognize Him as the Messiah; 
while at the same time He refused to yield to the 
suggestion of John, and openly avow Himself the 
Messiah. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

Jesus everywhere accompanies His honest mes¬ 
sengers, to confirm their work.—Jesus teaches and 
preaches in the cities of His faithful witnesses (in 
their fields of labor: schools, churcnes, institutions, 
and works).—The call of the Lord penetrates every¬ 
where, even within prison-walls.—The embassy of 
John the Baptist to the Lord, an evidence of strength 
in weakness. 1. An evidence of his weakness. ' For¬ 
mer joyous certitude of the Baptist; his present of¬ 
fence. Explained by his situation and his Old Testa¬ 
ment character. Courage to bear suffering and the 
cross was only preparing. The temptations of saints. 2. 
Evidence of his strength: John addresses the Saviour, 
even as Christ Himself, in His last trial on the cross, 
appealed to the Father: My God, Mu God, etc.—The 
inquiry of the Baptist: Shall toe look for another t — 
a wavering between truth and error: 1. True, in so far 
as it referred to the second advent of Christ; 2. false, 
asa misunderstanding of the first advent of Christ; 8. 
a doubt, or uncertainty as to the connection between 
the first and the second advent of Christ.—Glorious 
answer, by which the Lord in His strength restores 
His zealous friend in his weakness: 1. Glorious In 
its contents; 2. glorious in its humility and in its 
wisdom (He avoids the declaration that He did all 
this, and that He was the Messiah); 8. glorious in 
its mode of expression (reference to the passage in 
Isaiah in its context); 4. glorious in its promise (the 
dead are raised—which applied especially to John— 
and to the poor, etc.).—The miracles of Jesus an evi¬ 
dence of His claims and character.—The physical 
miracles of Jesus, signs and seals of His spiritual mir¬ 
acles : 1. Signs preceding them; 2. seals following 
them.—Blessed is he, whosoever shall not be offend¬ 
ed at Me : 1. Deep import of this saying (Whosoever 
shall not be offended at My infinite patience with the 
world, at My readiness to suffer, at Mv delay of judg¬ 
ment) ; 2. solemn warning: to judge and decide 
hastily may lead even to apostasy; 8. the great pro¬ 
mise : he that overcometh the temptation to be of* 
fended in Christ, has conquered and is saved* 
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% The authority of the Baptist ae preparing the wag for the Messiah vindicated. Ch. XL 7-16. 


7 And as they departed, 1 Jesus began to say unto the multitudes concerning John, 
What went ye out into the wilderness to see ? * A reed shaken with {byl the wind ? 

8 But what [What then] went ye out for 1 to see? A man clothed in so^raiment? 4 

9 behold, they that wear soft clothing are in kings* houses. But what went ye out for 

10 to see? A prophet?* yea, I say unto you, and more than a prophet. For this is Ae, 
of whom it is written, Behold, I send my messenger before thy face, which shall pre- 

11 pare thy way before thee. Verily I say unto you, Among them that are born of 
women there hath not risen a greater than John the Baptist: notwithstanding, he that 

12 is least* in the kingdom of heaven is greater than he. And from the days of John the 
Baptist until now the kingdom of heaven suffereth violence [is assaulted by storm], 1 and 

13 the violent, take it by force. For all the prophets and the law prophesied until John. 

14 And if ye will receive it y this is Elias [the Elijah], which was for to come [who was to 

15 come]. He that hath ears to hear, 8 let him hear. 


1 Ver. 7 .— (Lit: And ae these were departing \ toinmv Hi rowvof8.] 

* Ter. 7.—[Conant anil the revised N. T. of the Am. Bible Union behold, for see, to express more tally the moaning 
of Oediraa$cu y to goes, to look upon, as a public spectacle.—P. 8.] 

* Ver. 8.— [For is unnecessary ; &AAa rl i^KOsre iSczr.] 

4 Ver. a—(Correct as to the sense. Tho text rec. (with Cod. Alex, as edited bv Cowper) reads Iparloir after moAo> 
ko?s } probably from Luke vii. 25. Codd. Sinai t, Vatican us, the Latin Vulgate (moUibus^ and other ancient authorities 
omit it So Tisohendor^ Tregelles, and Alford. Lachmann retains the noun, but in brackets.—P. 8.] 

4 Ver. ©.—(After an ancient reading of Cod. B.: But why went ye out t to see a prophet f AAAa rf ityXOare ; xpo- 
phm* l&eir ; Lange, with Tlschendorf, Meyer, and Alford (who, however, omits the punctuation after i^hffare, regard¬ 
ing the whole as one sentence) adopt thla reading, which has now the additional weight of the Cod. Sinaiticus; but Lach¬ 
mann and Tregelles defend the usual reading: <fcAA& ri itfiXOare t&tiy ; xpopt)rr)v; the only real difference is as to tho 
position of ittiir _ P. 8.] 


• Ver. 11.—(Lit: less, or the lesser, i p i k p 6 r e p o s. So Lange, van Ess, the Latin Vnlgate (minor}, and all the 
older English versions, Wiclif’s, Tyndale, Oran me r. Geneva (lees), the Khemlsh (the lesser). But Luther (der KleinsU\ 
de Wette ( der Gerinaste), anil the authorized English version (least) render the word in the superlative. Dr. J. A. Alex¬ 
ander ad loc. culls this “ one of the few groundless innovations introduced by the translators of King James* Bible.** But 
this Is too hasty. Tho translation depends on what we supply to the comparative 6 puepdrepos. If we supply: than 


John the Baptist, less or the lesser Is the proper translation; but if we supply: than all others (ra>y which Is 

likewise allowable (see Winer, p. 213) and even preferable, the EpgiUh idiom seems to require As that is least , or the least. 
See Exeg. Notes.—P. 8.1 — * tw. - « « > ^ 

7 Ver. 12.— (In Greek: $ i d C « r a i, Lange : wird mit Sturm angelaufen ; Luther: leidet Geicalt (suffers violence). 
All English versions from Wicllf to that of King James have: suffereth violence after the Vulgate: vim patttur. Sse 
Exeg. Notea-P. a] 

• Ver. 15.—The verb lucofaiy is omitted by Tlschendorf [and Alford] after Codd. B., C., etc. [But Cod. Slnait has it. 
—P. 8.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Ver. 7. Jesus began to say.— The Lord hasten¬ 
ed by His commendation to restore the authority of 
the Baptist, which he himself by his embassy had 
endangered. 

A reed.—The figure is derived from the lower 
banks of Jordan, where reeds grew in abundance ; 
referring to a person wavering and easily influenced 
by outward circumstances (Olshausen, Meyer). With 
special allusion to what had just taken place : John 
will not waver in his faith, though on this occasion 
he seemed to do so. Some critics have taken the 
word in a negative sense : Surely ye would not see a 
reed, etc. (Grotius, de Wette, etc.). This, however, 
were not only idle, bnt would weaken the pregnant 
expression, u shaken by the wind. n 

Ver. 8. What then.—■* A aa d , but, implies a si¬ 
lent negation. 

In soft raiment. —The paXanh Ipdrta, or 
only paXaicd, according to B.,D., Z., etc., are a 
mark of effeminate and luxurious persons. Under 
the first simile, Christ shows that John was not wav¬ 
ering in his faith; by the second, He proves that he 
had not dispatched his embassy from selfishness, or 
cowardly fear for his life. Both similes presuppose 
the fret, that His hearers had formerly regarded John 


as a person entirely inaccessible to such motives. 
The Saviour would now recall their former feelings 
of veneration for the Baptist The antithesis, they 
that wear soft clothing, alludes to the enemies of 
John at the court of Herod Antipas, who were the 
occasion of his imprisonment 

Ver. 9. One who is more than » prophet, 
xeptae 6r epoy. —Fritzsche takes this as masculine; 
Meyer, as neuter, which seems to agree better with 
the context John was more than the prophets, as 
being the precursor of the Messiah. The meaning is, 
You have seen one who is greater than the prophets, 
although you have not understood his character. 

Ver. 10. Of whom it is written, Malachi iii. 1. 
—In the original: “ Behold, I will send My messen¬ 
ger, that he may prepare the way before Me: and 
suddenly cometh to His temple the Lord whom ye 
seek, and the Messenger of the Covenant, whom ye 
desire: behold, He cometh, saith the Lord of hosts/* 
In the Hebrew, Jehovah identified Himself with Mes¬ 
siah when announcing the forerunner; while in Mat¬ 
thew a distinction is made, and the text is presented 
as embodying a promise of God to tbe Messiah. 

Ver. 11. Among those bom of women.— 
Job xiv. 1, etc., niTK ni'j, a general designation of 
man, more especially with reference to mankind be¬ 
fore the coming of Christ. We must not overlook 
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the use of the plural number. Gal It. 4 is' not a par¬ 
allel passage, but rather indicates the contrast The 
expression, “bora of a woman," differs from that, 
“ bora of women,” just as “ Son of Man " from “ man," 
The former expression is specially intended to refer 
to the humu^limitations of Christ, to His humilia¬ 
tion in the flu of a servant 

Thera hath not risen a greater. —Not merely 
a greater prophet ( Rosenmiiller, etc.), but, in general, 
none greater than he. As preparing the way for the 
Messiah, John represented the highest perfection of 
the Old Covenant The antithesis which follows: “ He 
that is least in the kingdom of heaven?' etc., shows 
that the expression refers to superiority not in respect 
of moral righteousness, but of theocratic development 
and dignity. Hence it is needless to make an excep¬ 
tion in favor of the patriarchs, as Olshausen proposes. 

He that is less [least], & 51 fxi tcp6r « p o s . — 
Meyer: Not he that i a least, as the comparative is never 
used for the superlative. See Winer’s Grammar (p. 
218*1 De Wette entertains a different opinion, and 
translates least . But the passage is so important, that 
unless forced by the use of the language, we are not 
warranted in deviating from the literal expression, 
though we do not deny that the rendering, he that is 
least, gives good sense. The meaning is, he who is 
comparatively less in the kingdom of heaven, accord¬ 
ing to the standard of that kingdom (Cyril], Theodoret, 
and others), or who occupies a lower place in it, is 
greater than John, in respect of the development of his 
faith and spiritual life. Maldonatus [quotes the log¬ 
ical axiom] : “ Minimum maximi majus est maximo 
minimi." Even the least in the kingdom of the New 
Testament eqjoys what John could not have had, viz., 
peace in the finished work of Christ, and, with it, 
patience in suffering and death, and quiet expecta¬ 
tion of the second coming of Christ, when every 
wrong shall be righted. Other commentators have 
applied the expression, “less" to Christ Himself 
(Chrysostom, Luther, Melanchthon, etc.). “ The less,” 
who at the time was eclipsed by the glory of John, 
will in the kingdom of heaven be greater (the punc¬ 
tuation of the verse being changed), or will as the 
Messiah excel him. But this interpretation is evi¬ 
dently untenable, as there could be no comparison 
of the kind between Jesus and John, certainly not 
without express limitation, f 

* [Sixth Gorman odL, Lelp., 1855 ($ 85). The original 
quotes p. 280, which Is no doubt an error of the printer. 
Winer says that we must supply to fitKpdrtpos either (r«r) 
&\\»y, or *1 wdwov rov fiavrurrov. Meyer (Com., p. 247) 
prefers the latter and explains (p. 248): “He who shall oc¬ 
cupy a lower standpoint or degree of value and dignity in 
the kingdom of the Messiah, than John the Baptist now oc¬ 
cupies in the old theocracy, is greater than he, of whom I 
have Just said such great things." 1 much prefer to supply 
rvv Hk\o»v, and explain : John being nearest to Christ and 
standing at the very threshold of His kingdom is quoad sta* 
turn the greatest of all Old Testament prophets and saints; 
hut the least or humblest Christian who has actually entered 
into the gospel dispensation Is quoad statum or as to his 
standpoint (not as to personal merit) greater than ho. It is 
not denied, nowever. that John may hereafter enter into the 
kingdom of the Messiah, and then occupy a much higher po¬ 
sition than millions of Christians. The comparison rclcrs 
tnly to his present position in the achy olrro i.—P. 8.] 

t [Dr. Wordsworth, from respect for the fathers, endea¬ 
vors to combine the interpretation of Chrysostom, Enthy- 
mius, Theophylact, with the other, but at’the exponse of 
clearness Alford declares the former to be entirely adverse 
to the spirit of the whole discourse, and agrees substantial- 
y with Meyer. Alexander is here very unsatisfactory, and 
weakens the force of tills profound passage by reducing it 
simply to this: “All that Is really asserted is, that one in¬ 
ferior to John in some respeot is greater in another." Bat 
n what respects ?—P. 8.1 


Ver. 12. And from the days.—The days of 
John’s great usefulness were past. Jesus intimates 
in passing the coming calamities. He also indicafes 
the immense contrast between the days of the Baptist 
and His own advent. 

Suffereth violenoe, la assaulted hy storm, 
fiid(e rat .—Explanations : 1. It is violently per¬ 
secuted by the enemies, and the violent take it from 
men (Lightfoot, Schneckenburger, and others). But 
this is opposed to the context, which is evidently in¬ 
tended to explain the greatness of John, the contrast 
between the days of the Baptist and those of Christ* 
and the manifestation of the kingdom of heaven.—2. 
As referring to the advancement of the kingdom of 
heaven bv violent means: (a) Taking fitdfaai in 
the middle sense , as meaning, it forcibly introduces 
itself breaks in with violence (Melanchthon, Bengel, 
Paulus). But this is incompatible with the expres¬ 
sion /9 1 a arai which follows. (6) Passively : Mag¬ 
na vi prcodicatur (Fritzsche); but this is arbi¬ 
trary. (c) It is taken by violence , or intense endea¬ 
vors—in the good sense (Hesychius : £icuVt xpartt- 
rai). —The expression is evidently metaphorical, de¬ 
noting the violent bursting forth of the kingdom of 
heaven, as the kernel of the ancient theocracy, 
through the husk of the Old Testament John and 
Christ are themselves the violent who take it by 
force,—the former, as commencing the assault; the 
latter, as completing the conquest Accordingly, this 
is a figurative description of the great era winch had 
then commenced. 

Yer. 13. For all the prophets*—Proof of what 
had just been stated. Difference between the charac¬ 
ter of the old period and the new era. AJ1 the proph¬ 
ets prophesied of that era, or predicted it; but they 
could not call it into existence. [The emphasis lies 
on prophesied,«.they only predicted the kingdom 
of heaven, as something future ; while now, since 
the coming of Christ, it is an actual reality. In the 
Greek, the words, until John, precede the verb, and 
ore connected with 6 rdpos. John still belonged to 
the dispensation of the law, but on the very threshold 
of the dispensation of the gospel, whose advent he 
proclaimed. “ Usque ad Johannem lex, ab eo evan- 
gelium." Comp. Luke xvi 16.—P. S.] 

Yer. 14. And if ye will receive it.—The an¬ 
tithesis with the preceding verse—the prophets have 
prophesied—is here hinted at: now is the time of the 
fulfilment The idea itself was before expressed as 
the kingdom of heaven suffering violence. This then 
furnishes an explanation of the manner .in which it 
suffereth violence. John was the Elijah who was to 
come as the precursor of Messiah, according to MaL 
iv. 5. The expression was metaphorical, and referred 
to the character of the precursor of Jesus as that of 
a prophet of judgment, even as the mission of Eli¬ 
jah had been symbolical of the coming judgment. 
The Jews, however, understood the passage literally, , 
and expected that Elijah would arise from the dead, 1 
and actually appear among them (Wetstein, Light- i 
foot, Schdttgen). Jesus removed this mistake (comp. ' 
Matt. xvii. 12), by acknowledging Johfi as the Elijah 
of whom Malachi had spoken. In one sense only 
may the prophecy have been still partially unfulfilled, 
as the seoond coming of Christ would also be pre¬ 
ceded by judgments. But even then the character 
and mission of Elijah could only be metaphorical, not 
literal 

Yer. 15. He that hath ears to hear, let him 
hear.—Comp. ch. xiii. 9, 48; Rev. il 7. A pro¬ 
verbial expression to evoke attention, or to mark a 
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oonehubn from oertain premise* In the present in¬ 
stance, the inference was obvious. If the time of 
the first $wtrriii was past, the second and greater 
most be at hand. Thus Christ complied as far as 
possible with the request of the Baptist to pronounce 
Himself the Messiah. Those who knew the Scriptures, 
and believed them, would be able to recognize Him; 
while at the same time He would not assume the title 
before the people, since in their minds it was still 
connected with ideas of rebellion and carnal conquest 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL 

1. This passage affords a fresh view of the great¬ 
ness of Jesus as compared with John, whom He first 
restores, and then acknowledges before the peo¬ 
ple, in whose presence John had almost reproved 
Him. The contrast appears most dear and distinct 
between John and Christ, between the Old and the 
New Testaments, between calm development and a 
stormy era. And as John had first testified of Christ, 
so Christ now bears testimony of John. 

2. In truth, the Baptist himself was a sufficient 
reply to his own inquiry— Art Thou He t His being 
offended implied a doubt in his own mission. Hence 
also it could only be transient 

3. The violent manifestation of the kingdom of 
heaven upon earth was brought about by the holy 
violence of John and Jesus, who ushered this king¬ 
dom into a sinful world. 

4. [Dr. Thomas Scott : “ In every age, * the king¬ 

dom of heaven suffereth violence, and the violent take 
it by force.* . . . They who are determined at all 
adventures, to find admission, will surely succeed : 
but such as postpone the concerns of their souls to 
worldly interest, pleasures, and diversions, will be 
found to come short of it; as well as those who seek 
salvation in any other way than by repentance to¬ 
ward God and frith in his beloved Son.” Matthxw 
Hbnbt : “ The kingdom of heaven was never intend¬ 
ed to indulge the ease of triflers, but to be the 
rest of them that labor.” Comp. Luke xiii. 24 : 
44 Strive (ky*yt(*o$c) to enter in at the strait gate.” 
—P. S.] * 

HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL 

The glory of the Lord as it appears by the side 
of John.—Entire freedom from all jealousy in its full 
majesty (John and Christ).—The commendation of 
the Baptist as reflecting greater glory upon the Lord 


than even on John : 1. As exalting the Baptist; 2. 
still more the Lord (uttered at such a moment, after 
such experience, in such terms, with such reservations 
as to His own person).—In what sense those who axe 
least in the New Covenant are greater than the great¬ 
est under the Old.—Every fresh manifestation of the 
kingdom of heaven requiring heroism of faith.— 
Christ bringing the kingdom of heaven to this earth, 
and at the same time taking the kingdom of heaven 
by force for this earth.—The kingdom of heaven pass¬ 
ing from its typical forgi into reality through the 
faithfulness of* His witnesses. — Holy violence.— 
Christ’s perfect suffering constituting His perfect vio¬ 
lence. *—-Clearness of the Old Testament testimony 
about Christ— He that hath ears to hear , let him hear : 
the loudest call to a life of faith: 1. As pointing to 
our original calling, to hear; 2. as condemning the 
sin, that man has ears, yet does not hear; 3. as 
an admonition to come to the knowledge of Christ 
by our hearing.—Properly to understand the Scrip¬ 
tures, is to know Christ—Every call of God is at the 
same time both general and special. 

Starke :—Does it become a servant of the cross 
of Christ to imitate the pomp of the world, or to 
trim his sails to the wind ?—Wavering preachers can¬ 
not expect stable hearers.—They who are under the 
influence of the love of the world, will scarcely 
prove fit to root it out of the hearts of others, Luke 

x. 30.— Hedinger: —We must be thoroughly in ear¬ 
nest if we are ever to reach heaven.—As the sub¬ 
stance exceeds the shadow, so the grace of the 
New, that of the Old Testament, CoL ii. 17; Heb. 
viiL 6; x. 1.— Gerlach :—Knowledge of Christ is the 
sole standard for measuring spiritual greatness. 

Heubner : —Jesus commends John after his dis¬ 
ciples have left His presence. Let this serve as an 
example.!—Jesus knew the Baptist better than the 
latter knew himself.—Human opinions are like the 
wind: beware of being their weathercock.—Inde¬ 
pendence a high honor and glory. 

* [So also on the part of his disciples. Ambrose in Luke 

xi. 5 (as quoted by Wordsworth): Vint facimus Domino, 
non compeilendo , sed ilendo: ft on provocando irtfuriis. 
sed lacrymie easoranao. O oeata vioUntia 1 Hate sunt 
armafidei nostra,— P. 8.] 

t [Comp, the remarks of Matthew Henry: w Christ spoke 
thus honorably of John, bat as they departed, lust as they 
were gone, Luke vli. 24 He would not so much as seem to 
flatter John, nor have these praises reported of him. Though 
we must bo forward to give to all their due praise for their 
encouragement, yet we mnst avoid everything that looks 
like flattery, or may be In danger of puffing them up. Pride 
is a corrupt humor, which we must not feed either in other* 
or in ourselves.”—P. 8.] 1 


8. The Baptist and the Son of Man, at judged by a childish generation, Ch. XL 16-19. 

16 But whereunto shall I liken this generation? It is like unto children sitting in the 

17 markets, and calling unto their fellows [to the others], 1 And saying, We have piped 
unto you, and ye have not danced; we liave mourned [wailed, sung dirges] unto you,* 

18 and ye have not lamented [beat the breast]. 1 For John came neither eating nor drink- 

19 ing, and they say, He hath a devil [demon]. The Son of man came eating and drink¬ 
ing, and they say, Behold a man gluttonous [a glutton], and a wine-bibber, a friend of 
publicans and sinners. But Wisdom 1 is justified of [on the part of] 1 her children. 

1 Yer. 16 .— Lachmonn: to?v iralpott pTulg.: cowqualibus, companions, playmates J, after G., 8., U., V M eta. 
fLachmann quote* a* hi* author!lie* B. and <1, aa previously compared by others; but the printed edition of Cod. Ephrssml 
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8yrl (C.) by TUchendor^ and Angelo MaT* ed. of the Cod. Vftticsnus (B.) both read irepois. Bottmann't edition at the lab* 
ter, however, sustains L a chm a nn, and the aAA^Xotr in Lake vll. 88 farors tralpois. —P. 8.] Grieebeoh: rois iripois 
aUU\ after moat Codd. [Including Cod. Sinai t.]. Bo alao Tiaohendorf [and Tregellea. Alford does not read trip* it, 
as stated by Conant, bat iralpois . So also Wordsworth. Lange's Interpretation requires Irspois .— P. SJ 

* Ver. 17.—Lachmann and Tlschendorf omit the second b/i following R, C., [Cod. Binait], etc. 

* Ver. 11—[Lange more literally: Wirhaben (such) die TodtenlUag s gemacht, vmd ihrhabt niehtUm Chor)ge >, 
jammsrt; Scrivener: We have sung dirges unto you, and ye have not smote the breast: Andrew Norton: We have sung 
a dirge to you, and you hate not beat your breasts ; Conant and the revised version of the Am. Bible Union: We sang 
the lament, and ye beat not the breast SprjvsTy refers to the funeral dirge, and ffdarcodai (middle verb) to the oriental 
expression of sorrow by beating the breast, comp. Ezek. xx. 84 (Sept: k6^so$s ra vp6<rsnra); Matt xxiv. 80; Lake xvliL 
18; xxiii. 48, and the dictionaries. The authorized version is very vague.—P. S.] 

4 Ver. 19.—{ Wine-bibber fe a felicitous translation of the Anacreontic olyovAnjs. Dr. Conant and the N. T. of the 
Am. Bible Union: a glutton and a scinedrinker. Lather and Lange stronger: ein Fresserund Weinsdufer. —P. 8.] 

* Ver. 19.—[We prefer capitalizing Wisdom as in older editions of the Bible. Bee Ex eg. Notes.—P. 8.1 

* Ver. 19.—[Lange: von Aeiten ihrer Kinder. So also Meyer, and Conant who quotes Meyer and refers to Acts H. 89 
for the same use of k*6, instead of vx6 (&y$pa irb dtov hxobsbsiyfilvoy sis bfxas Svydpsoi, k.tA.)—P. 8.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Ver. 16. Bat whereto shall I liken this gen¬ 
eration? —It seemed as if John were about to 
identify himself with his generation in reference to 
the Lord. But Jesus restores him to his right place, 
and exhibits Himself and the Baptist as one in op¬ 
position to the spirit of the age. A transition from 
His verdict upon John to that on his contempora¬ 
ries, with special reference to the present and im¬ 
pending fate of the Baptist. While John and Jesus 
were engaged in spiritual labors and warfare, the 
conquest of the kingdom of heaven, “ this generation ” 
would only seek childish amusement. 

It la like unto children.—The common inter¬ 
pretation of this passage (first proposed by Chrysos¬ 
tom, and recently defended by Sticr) is, that the ex¬ 
pression, piping and mourning , refers to John and 
Jesus, and that the Jews were the other children 
who refused to give heed. But this is entirely un¬ 
tenable. For, 1. “ this generation” is likened to 
children playing in the market-place. 2. These 
same children are represented as urging the objec¬ 
tions which Christ subsequently puts into the mouth 
of the people. Both in the simile and in the explana¬ 
tion of it, the Jews are introduced as speaking. 8. If 
these terms had referred to Christ and John, the or¬ 
der of the figures would have been reversed; lOpy- 
rboafisv — rfvhlicrapty. 4. There is a manifest anti¬ 
thesis between the idea of children playing, and the 
former figure of taking the kingdom of heaven by 
violence. 5. The conduct of the children is repre¬ 
sented as inconsistent and contradictory. 6. We 
have the fact, that this generation really expected 
that its prophets should be influenced by the passing 
, whims of their carnal views and inclinations. Hence 
! we conclude that the piping and maumino children 
represent the Jews, and the trspo i, “ the others ” 
John and Jesus. These srspoi form no part of 
the company represented as playing in the mar¬ 
ket. 

[So also de Wette, and Meyer, p. 261: “The 
xatSia are the Jews; the srspoi are John and Jesus.” 
But I object to this interpretation, the reverse of 
the other, for the following reasons: 1. Because it 
is contrary to the parallel passage in Luke vii. 82, 
where we have one another, instead 

of hr ip o is, so that the playing children and the si¬ 
lent children form but one company, although dis¬ 
agreed among themselves (as the Jews were in fact 
with their many sects and their contradictory carnal 
notions about the Messiah). The same is true, if we 
read with Lachmann: i r a (p o i s . 2. Because it 
would represent Christ and John as the dissatisfied 


and disobedient party. 8. Finally, I reject both inter¬ 
pretations, that refuted, and that defended by Dr. 
Lange; because John and Christ could with no de¬ 
gree of propriety and good taste be represented as 
playmates and comrades of their wayward contempo¬ 
raries. We conclude, therefore, that both classes of 
children refer to the wayward, capricious, and dis¬ 
contented Jews; the children who play the mock wed¬ 
ding and the mock funeral representing the active, 
the silent children who refuse to fall in with their 
playmates, the passive discontent, both with the aus¬ 
terity of John and with the more cheerful and gen¬ 
ial conduct of Christ. So Olshausen: “The sense 
is this : the generation resembles a host of ill- 
humored children, whdin it is impossible to please hi 
any way; one part desires this, and the other that, 
so that they cannot agree upon any desirable or use¬ 
ful occupation.” Compare also the illustrative re¬ 
marks of Wordsworth, who in this case dissents from 
his favorite Chrysostom: “By the children [or 
rather one class of the children] many interpreters 
understand the Baptist and our Lord. But this seems 
harsh. The ysysd itself is said to be Afiota vatSfots, 
and the querulous murmur of the children, oomplain- 
ing that others would not humor them in their fickle 
caprices, is compared to the discontented censorious¬ 
ness of that generation of the Jews, particularly of 
the Pharisees, who could not be pleased with any of 
God’s dispensations, and rejected John and Christ, as 
they had dome the prophets before them. The sense, 
therefore, is, Ye are like a band of wayward children, 
who go on with their own game, at one time gay, at 
another grave, and give no heed to any one else, and I 
expect that every one should conform to them. You 1 
were angry with John, because he would not dance 
to your piping, and with Me, because I will not weep 
to your dirge. John censured your licentiousness, I 
your hypocrisy; you, therefore, vilify both, and 1 re¬ 
ject the good counsel of God,’ who has devised a va¬ 
riety of means for your salvation (Luke vii. 801”— 
P.SJ 

Ver. 17. We have piped unto you, etc.— 
Among the Jews, Greeks, and Romans, it was cus¬ 
tomary to play the flute especially at marriage dances: 
Buxtorf, Lex. Talm. Similarly, solemn wailing was 
customary at burials. The expression, danced, cor¬ 
responds with piping, just as die funeral dirge was 
expected to evoke lamentation among the mourners, 
especially by beating the breast (hence the expression, 
Ezek. xxiv. 16; Matt xxiv. 80, etc). The figure is 
that of children imitating the festivities or solemni¬ 
ties of their seniors, and expecting other children 
who take no part in their play to share their amuse¬ 
ment 

Ver. 18. For John came neither eating not 
drinking.—A hyperbolical expression, referring to 
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his abstinence and asceticism, as contradistinguished 
from Christ’ 8 freer conduct And they say, He has 
a demon [fat/ioVioi'].—A demon of melancholy (John 
x. 20). The figure of piping, to which John respond¬ 
ed not, is all the more striking, that the spurious 
marriage at the court of Herod was the occasion of 
John’s imprisonment; and again, the dance of the 
daughter Herodias, that of his execution. In another 
place also, Jesus says that the Jews would have liked 
to use John, as it were, by way of religious diversion 
(John v. 35). 

Ver. 19. The Son of Man came eating and 
drinking. —Referring to His more free mode of con¬ 
duct, and with special allusion to the feast in the house 
of Matthew, in the company of publicans and sin¬ 
ners [and the wedding feast at Cana]. This induced 
the Pharisees to pronounce an unfavorable judgment 
of Christ Accordingly, His contemporaries already 
commenced to condemn Him as a destroyer of the 
law. It has been suggested, that our Lord here hints 
at the occurrence formerly related, when He had 
admonished one of His disciples to (( let the dead 
bury their dead.” But it seems more likely, that if 
the figure contains any allusion to a definite event, it 
referred to the imputation of John’s disciples, that 
during the captivity of their master, and until after 
his death, Jesus should abstain from taking part in 
any festivities. But we are inclined to take a broader 
view of the subject, and to regard the statement of 
the Lord as referring to the anger and sorrow of the 
people about their national position, with which our 
Lord could not sympathize in that particular form. 
Their carnal mourning for the outward depression of 
Israel could meet with no response from Him. 

Ver. 19. But Wisdom, etc.—Final judgment of 
the Lord as to the difference obtaining between the 
people, John, and Himself. The <ro<pl a. Jerome: 
Ego, qtd sum dei virtue et sapieniia dci juste fecisse 
ab aposlolis meis film comprobatus sum. Chrysos¬ 
tom, Theophylact, Castellio: Wisdom, which has be¬ 
come manifest in Jesus. Be Wette: A personifica¬ 
tion of the wisdom of Jesus.—The term undoubtedly 
refers to the spirit of the theocracy as manifested in 
John and in Christ, and which bears the name of 
Wisdom (Prov. viii.' and ix.; Sir. xxiv.^, because the 
conduct of John and of Jesus was guided by a defi¬ 
nite object, and derived from the spirit of Wisdom in 
revelation.* 

Is justified on the part (or, at the hands) 
of her children, —-Eisner, Schneckenburger: Judg¬ 
ed, reproved, i. e., by the Jews, who should have 
been its disciples.f Ewald: Really justified by that 
foolish generation, since their contradictory judg¬ 
ments confuted each other, and so confirmed Wis¬ 
dom. De Wette takes the aor. in the sense of habit, 
and gives the statement a more general sense: The 
children of Wisdom (i. those who receive it, or My 
disciples) give, by their conduct, cause for approving 

* [Hence Wisdom should be capitalized, as In some edi¬ 
tions of the English Version.—P. 8. J 

t [In this case the sentence would be a solemn irony, or 
ta indignant rebake of the bad treatment of God's wise and 
gmeteus Providence on the part of those who claimed to be 
ffia orthodox admirers and authorized expounders. Dr. J. 
A. Alexander leans to this interpretation. Bat no dear ease 
si irony (nor of wit, nor of humor) occurs in the discourse* 
of our Saviour. The childlike children of Wisdom in ver. 19 
•com to be opposed to the childish and wayward children of 
Ibis generation in ver. 16. Comp. Ben gel, in, Luc. vii. 85: 
MumsSapUntim liberi non sunt Phariscsi horumqus si - 
miles, sea apostoli, pubUcani et peccatores omnes ess toto 
populo ad Jesum coneersi: quoe sic appeliat, ad osten- 
isndam suam own illis necessitucHnsm et jus converssn- 
41, oatumniatorumquepsresrsttatsm.—?. S.] 

14 


Wisdom. Meyer, opposing de Wette’s view of the 
aor.: Wisdom has been justified on the part of her 
children, viz^ by their having adopted it The pas¬ 
sage must be read in the light of ver. 25 sqq. In both 
cases, a joyous prospect is being opened up to their 
view. Truth and Wisdom have been justified and 
owned, though neither by the men of this generation 
nor by the wise and the prudent But in this pas¬ 
sage sorrow seems still to predominate: 1. Wisdom 
has been traduced by this generation, and obliged to 
justify herself; 2. for this purpose, new children had 
to be bom and trained. The word bx6 might almost 
lead us to adopt another interpretation. Wisdom was 
obliged to justify herself by a judicial verdict from 
the accusation of her children (or rather, ironically, 
of those who should be her children). But then, this 
proposition only refers to the occasion or cause of a 
thing. It is not the children who justify Wisdom, 
but the means of proving her justification are deriv¬ 
ed from the testimony which appears in her chil¬ 
dren. 

DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. On this occasion, Jesus foretold the judgment 
which the world has at all times pronounced on the 
kingdom of heaven. To the men of this world, the 
preaching of the law appears too severe, too much 
opposed to the innocent and lawful enjoyments of 
life; while the message of pardon meets with the hos¬ 
tility of pharisaical legalists, who describe it as favor¬ 
ing carelessness and shielding sin. 

2. The spirit of the world is also accurately delin¬ 
eated in the figure of successive piping and mourn¬ 
ing : first, festive enjoyments, and then mourning for 
the dead. The Wisdom of the kingdom of heaven 
sanctions the opposite order: first tne law, and then 
the gospel; first death, and then life ; first penitence 
and sorrow, and then joy; first the Baptist, and then 
Christ. 

3. Lastly, this passage serves to show the close' 
connection between the Christology of the synoptical 
Gospels and the Logos of John, and the 2o<f>ia of the 
Old Testament and the Jewish Apocrypha. 

4. This is the second instance that Christ borrow¬ 
ed a similitude from the market. 


HOBULETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

Worldly-mindedness, in the garb of spirituality, 
attempting to make a farce of the solemn duties of 
spiritual life.—The contemporaries of Jesus, a figure 
of the common opposition to the gospel at all times. 
—The world insisting that the prophets of God should 
take their teaching from its varying opinions.—Puri¬ 
tanical strictness and moral laxity, the two great ob¬ 
jections which the world urges against the preaching 
of the gospeL—From piping to mourning; or, the 
childish amusements of the world amid the solemni¬ 
ties of life.—Contrast between the wisdom of Christ 
and the folly of the world: 1. In the case of the lat¬ 
ter, amusements are followed by mourning and death; 
2. in the case of the former, the solemnity of death 
by true enjoyment of life.—The Wisdom of the gos¬ 
pel is always justified in her children.—Those who 
are justified by Christ before God, should justify Him 
by their lives before the world. 

Starke :—From Hedinger :—When people dislike 
a doctrine, they abuse the teachers of it —Jfajus :— 
Nobody is more exposed to sinful and rash judgment* 
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than ministers .—Cramer :—The children of God can¬ 
not escape the judgment of the world, whatever they 
may do.—If the conduct of Christ called down the 
rebuke of the world, how much more shall that of 
upright ministers be oensured l—We are not to find 


fault with, but humbly to submit to, the teaching of 
heavenly wisdom. 

Heubner :—John decried as a fanatic; Christ, as 
a man of the world: see how the world reads charao- 
ters! 


4. Royal denunciation of Judgment on the citiet of Galilee. Ch. XL 20-24. 

20 Then began he to upbraid the cities wherein most of his mighty works [wonderful 

21 works, or miracles] 1 were done, because they repented not: Woe unto thee, Chorazinl 
woe unto thee, Bethsaida 1 for if the mighty works [miracles], which were done in you, 
had been done in Tyre and Sidon, they would have repented long ago in sackcloth and 

22 ashes. But I say unto you, It shall be more tolerable for Tyre and Sidon at the day 

23 of judgment, than for you. And thou, Capernaum, which art exalted unto heaven, 1 
shalt be brought down [go down] * to hell [hades] 4 : for if the mighty works [miracles], 
which have been done m thee, had been done in Sodom, it would have remained until 

24 this day. But I say unto you, That it shall be more tolerable for the land of Sodom in 
the day of judgment, than for thee. 


1 Ver. 20.—[Lange, with do Wotte, translates tivrdpets: Wunder , Justly differing from Luther, who renders simply: 
Thaten. The N. T. has three words for miracles (in the general sense) or supernatural deeds and events: I) r /par, 
whloh occurs 16 times and is uniformly and correctly rendered in the E. V. wonder (an extraordinary, mysterious, and in¬ 
explicable phenomenon, portent); 2) bvrafitis, miracles proper, as the effect of a supernatural power, which Is vari¬ 
ously translated: wonderful works (Matt. vii. 22), more frequently: mighty work*, and still oftener: miracles (Mark 
lx. 88; Acts iL 22; viii. 18; 1 Cor. xii. 10,28,29; G&L iii. 5); 8) orifxflov, sign, pointing to the moral aim of the supernat¬ 
ural act: here the E V. varies somewhat arbitrarily between sign (about 40 times), miracle (about 20 times), and wonder 
(8 times). Comp. Lange's doctrinal comments on Matt. vili. 1-18, p. 154, and the dictionaries eub rerbis.— P. B.] 

* Ver. 28.—-The reading; v^atBtiaa in K., M., X; Inf/dBrjs in Griesbach. Tischendor^ on the authority at 
F., G., etc.; fib i^fcoOboy In Lachmann with IL, C., D. “The last gives no good sense.” Meyer. [It gives good 
sense if we regard it as a question with the expectation of a negative answer ( fib ): Shalt thou be swatted to heaven t 
May; thou shalt go down to the underworld, or as Ireneeus quotes the passage (Ade. har. iv. 86 ): Bt tu Capernaum, 
numquid usque ad cesium exaltaberis f Usque ad inferos descends*. The reading: fib • • • tyv0b<ry la now also sus¬ 
tained by Cod. Slnaiticus, and adopted by Tregellee, Conant, and Alford in the 4th edition.— P. 8.] 

* Ver. 28.—Lachmann, Tischendorf [Alford): Karapiioy, descend, go down, after B., D., Vulg., Itala. The lectio re- 
eepta Is taken from Lake x. 15. [Cod. Blnait sustains the passive KaraBtBaoOhay, thou shall be brought down. —P. 8.) 

* Ver. 28.—[Lange: Unterw>-U, i. e., underworld. 8o also Dr. Conant, and tho revised version of the Am. B. U. 
throughout I prefer Todtsnreich for the Gorman, and hades for the English. The English language, owing to its cos¬ 
mopolitan or (sit renin verbo /) panllnguistic composition, can much eaMer retain and appropriate for pppular use the 
Greek term than .the German. Why should we not use it as well as the terms paradise, Eden , and many other foreign 
words which have become perfectly fhmlliar to the reader of the Bible f This translation cuts off all disputes about locali¬ 
ty (of which we know nothing certain), and the different renderings which might bo proposed, as underworld, spirit 
world, region, or rather state of the dead or departed, etc. The important distinction between hades ($$*?*)» L the 
world of all the dead, the Intermediate spirit world, and hell (y terra), i. e., the final abode and state of the lost, shoo Id be 
restored in the English Bible, if it should ever be revised. (Comp, footnote on p. 114.) In this passage hades, with Its 
gloomy depth below, is contrasted with the heaven or the blessed height above ; comp. Ps. cxxxix. 8; Job xl. 8; Rom. x. 
6, 7, and especially Isa xlv. 15, to which our passage seems to allude; f is <f8ov KaraByoy (Babylon). See Com.—P. 8.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Ver. 20. Then began He. —The accent lies on 
rdre, not on ffp{aro. According to the account 
of Luke, the decisive denunciations of Christ on the 
cities of Galilee occurred at a later period, when He 
took final leave of them. This is quite in accordance 
with what we would have expected at the close of 
His ministry. But even at this stage, partial predic¬ 
tions of judgment must have been uttered, which 
Matthew, according to his systematic plan, here re¬ 
cords in their final and complete form. 

Ver. 21. Ohorazin. —The name occurs neither in 
the Old Testament nor in Josephus, and in the New 
Testament only in this place and in Luke xiil Ac¬ 
cording to Jerome, it was situhte two miles from Ca¬ 
pernaum. See the different conjectures as to its un¬ 
known locality in the Encycls., and Robinson, ii. 405. 
—Bethsaida = commonly rendered, 


house of fishes; or, home of hunting, or catching. A 
city of Galileo (John xii 21), on the western shore 
of the lake (Mark vi 45; vui. 22). The home of 
Peter, of Andrew, and of Philip, John i 44 ; xii 21. 
—Another town of this name was situate in Lower 
Gaulonitis, on the eastern side of the lake. Philip 
the tetrarch elevated it to the rank of a city, giving 
it the name of Julias , after the daughter of the 
Emperor Augustus (Luke x. 10). The situation 
of Bethsaida Is not marked by any ruins, and wholly 
unknown. 

[According to this passage, most of the miracles 
of Christ were done in these cities of Galilee, and yet 
not one is recorded in the Gospels as having been 
done in Chorazin and Bethsaida. A confirmation of 
John xxi. 25.—P. S.] 

Tyre and Sidon. —Heathen cities in the imme¬ 
diate neighborhood. The point of the comparison 
lay in their being inhabited by a large, busy, heathen 
population, whose corruptness had been exposed even 
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in the writings cf the prophets. The original seats 
of the service of Ba&L 

[They would have repented. —The knowl¬ 
edge of our Saviour extended also to contingencies, 
t. to things which would have happened under cer¬ 
tain conditions. Comp. Henry and Wordsworth, 
t* loc.—P. 

In sackcloth and ashes. —In the East, it was 
oommon for mourners to put on a black garment 
which resembled a sack, with holes for the arms, and 
to strew ashes upon the head. Hence this was regard¬ 
ed as the symbol of mourning and of repentance.— 
Luke : fitting : KaBhpevai. Mourners and pen¬ 
itents were wont to sit on the ground. 

Ver. 28. Exalted unto heaven, or highly glo¬ 
rified.— 44 Not by its rich produce of fishes (Grotius,* 
Kuinoel, Fritzsche), but by the residence and works 
of Jesus (B$ngel, Paulus).” De Wette. 

To hades.—In opposition to heaven—the lowest 
depth (comp. Ezek. xxxi. Id). The temporal judg¬ 
ments which soon afterward passed over these cities, 
till their every trace has been swept from the earth, 
are here referred to, as well as the final judgment 
—The Greek word fat is equivalent to, though not 
quite identical with, the Hebrew sheol, bixcJ. On 
the doctrine of Sheol, compare the article 44 Hades ” 
by Guder, in Herzog’s EncycL This must not be 
confounded with hell or gehenna. The essential ideas 
attaching to hades are: (1) Habitation of the dead 
before t&e completion of redemption; (2) contrast 
between the higher and the.lower region, between 
the place of rest and that of torment, Luke xvi. 19- 
31; (3) state of imperfectness of the souls in hades 
—disembodied state, longing, waiting for final deci¬ 
sion, 1 Pet iii. 19; (4) continuance as an intermediate 
kingdom till the end of the world. Popular views 
concerning it: It was a subterranean place, etc. 
Symbolical import: Depth of misery or of judgment, 
Intermediate' states, purifications, to the end of the 
world. 

[J. J. Owen in loc. : 44 The word here rendered 
hell, is not gehenna , but hades, the invisible or lower 
world, where dwell, according to the ancient concep¬ 
tion, the shades of the dead. It does not here signi¬ 
fy the place of future punishment any more than 
Aeaven, in the preceding clause, means the seat of 
bliss where God dwells. Both are figuratively used, 
to denote great spiritual privileges as well as tempo¬ 
ral prosperity [?], and the depth of ruin into which 
they would fall through the abuse of these privileges.” 
—J. A. Alexander in loc.: 44 Hell here means the 
unseen world, the state of the dead, the world of 
spirits, without regard to difference of character and 
condition. ... It is here used simply in antithesis 
to heaven, and must be explained, accordingly, as 
meaning the extremest degradation and debasement 
of a moral kind, but not perhaps without allusion to 
the loss of all external greatness, and oblivion of the 
very spot on which the city stood.”] 

Ver. 24. Unto you— comp, in thee, ver. 23.— 

* [It seems Improbable that snch a man as Grottos should 
give such a low and silly Interpretation. Bat so It is. lie 
says in loc.: "Hoc non dubito quin ad res huius vitce per- 
tineat , ut in his qua sequuntur assurgat or atto. Flo rebat 
(japernaumum piscatu, mercatu et qua alia esse solent 
eommnda ad mare sitarum urbium." Even Barnes still 
•peaks In this connection of the successful commerce, tem¬ 
poral wealth and prosperity of Capernaum, although he 
rises above Grotius by emphasizing the spiritual privileges, 
which here alone are meant. Slier ( Reden Jesu, i., p. 491) 
refers the expression to the lofty situation of Capernaum, 
which is not much better and besides a matter of geogrsphi- 
cal uncertainty.—P. S.] r . x s 

> - 


Euthymius ZlgaL, very correctly: rh p\v bpXv rpb ? 
rout t o A It a s rfit wdAtest IksIvtis ctprjreu, rb 84 

(TO l Tpbt T V V 6 A I ¥ . 

For the land of Sodom.—Compare the history 
of Sodom in the Book of Genesis, and the art. in the 
BibL Cyclops. Nor must we overlook the contrast 
between the Dead Sea and the Lake of Tiberias, as. 
in the former comparison, that between the cities of 
Galilee and Tyre and Sidon. Lake Gennesareth shall, 
from the wickedness of the people, descend in judg¬ 
ment to a lower level than the cities of the Dead Sea. 
The two comparisons are taken from different-periods: 
the one from the present, the other from antiquity; 
the one from a region over which judgment has al¬ 
ready passed, the other from cities which were yet to 
be judged. But the cities of Galilee had experienced 
a much more gracious visitation than cither the 
doomed region of the Dead Sea, or heathen Tyre and 
Sidon. They had been the scene of most of His 
mighty deeds, and Capernaum had even been chosen 
as His abode. 

[It is a remarkable fact, that the very names and 
ruins of these three cities on the Lake of Gennesa¬ 
reth have utterly disappeared, and their locality is a 
matter of dispute among travellers, while even that of 
Sodom and Gomorrha is pointed out on the shores of 
the Dead Sea. Thus the fearful prediction of our 
Saviour has already been literally fulfilled on these 
cities; but a more terrible spiritual fulfilment is await¬ 
ing its inhabitants on the great day of judgment— 
P. S.] 

DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. The woe which Christ here pronounces on the 
cities of Galilee is a proof that the judgment of hard¬ 
ening had already passed upon them. But clear evi¬ 
dence of this only appeared when Jesus finally for¬ 
sook Galilee. Still, every woe of judgment pro¬ 
nounced by Christ is the echo of a woe of pity in His 
heart, and indicates that outward judgments are now 
unavoidable, since the inward judgment of hardening 
had already commenced. 

2. The Lord here evidently assigns to His mira¬ 
cles the highest power and import in quickening and 
strengthening faith. Similarly, He knows and per¬ 
ceives that Tyre, Sidon, and Sodom would have re¬ 
pented sooner than those cities of Galilee, which im¬ 
plicitly yielded themselves to the deadening influences 
of Pharisaism. History has confirmed this predic¬ 
tion So far as this was possible. Tyre became a Chris¬ 
tian city; while, by the Lake of Galilee, sprang up 
Tiberias, the capital of Jewish Talmudism. 

[3. Import of the passage, especially the words: 
It will be more tolerable , etc., vers. 22, 24, on the 
doctrine of different degrees of punishment, corre¬ 
sponding to the measure of opportunity eqjoyed, and 
of ingratitude manifested in this life. Comp. Matt. v. 

21, 22; x. 15 ; Luke xii. 47, 48; John ix. 41; xv. 

22, 24; Rom. iL 12. This distinction removes many 
popular objections to the doctrine of eternal punish¬ 
ment—P. S.] 

HOMILETIOAL AND PRACTICAL. 

How the royal dignity of Christ appeared, both in 
His compassion and fin His indignation about the 
hardness of His contemporaries.—The woe pronouno- 
ed by the Lord: 1. A cry of woe in His heart; 2. a 
cry of woe in the heart of those cities (their judicial 
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hardening); 8. a cry of woe in the dispensation of 
outward judgments. Or, 1. a verdict; 2. a predic¬ 
tion ; 8. an earnest of judgment.—Jesus taking leave 
from Galilee, and His taking leave from the temple 
and from Jerusalem.—The predictions of the Lord 
confirming His Divine character, even as His miracles 
had done.—The height of privileges despised, leading 
to the depth of Divine judgments.—Three chosen 
cities sunk so low (among them, Bethsaida, the city 
of the Apostles, and especially Capernaum, that of 
the Lord Himself).—Christ’s mild judgment on the 
heathen world: 1. An evidence of His unfathomable 
wisdom; 2. of His inexhaustible mercy; 8. of His 
Divine penetration.—The different degrees of judg¬ 
ment and of punishment.—The final judgment will 
throw light on the import of temporal judgments. 

[Quesjid: —Ver. 20. We cannot complain that we 
hfwe seen no miracles, since all those of our Creator are 
exposed to the eyes of our mind and our body, and 
all those of our Saviour to the eyes of our faith. Let 
us take to ourselves these reproaches of our Lord, 
ainoe His miracles also are designed for us.—Ver. 21. 
An impenitent Christian is worse than a pagan.— 
Ver. 22.. How terrible are God’s judgments on the 
impenitent! Everything will help to overwhelm them 
at the tribunal of God; the benefits and favors which 


they have received, as well as the sins which they 
have committed.—Ver. 28. The proud, who of all 
sinners are the most difficult to be converted, shall 
likewise be the most humbled. Pride hardens the 
heart even more than the greatest sins of impurity. 
There is nothing more opposite to the Christian re¬ 
ligion, the whole design of which is to make us hum¬ 
ble. Lord, humble us at present, rather than reserve 
us for the eternal humiliation of the reprobate!— 
P. SJ 

Starke : — Zeisius: The brighter the summer-day, 
the louder the thunderstorm.—The greater grace, the 
heavier judgment, John xii. 48; 2 Pet. ii. 11.—Open 
and notorious sinners will more readily be converted 
than hypocrites.—As some sins are more heinous than 
others, so also shall they receive greater condemna¬ 
tion.—Many a nominal Christian will receive heavier 
punishment than the poor heathen. 

Heubner :—Great is the guilt of tfiose who de¬ 
spise the means of grace.—Sometimes {daces which 
experience the most gracious visitations are the most 
barren.—Every one shall be judged according to the 
measure of the means of grace which he has enjoy¬ 
ed.—Fallacious prosperity of great cities.—The high¬ 
er they stand in their own imaginations, the lower 
shall they be cast down. 


6. The Son of God displaying the full consciousness of His royal dignity while rejected of men. 

Ch. XL 25-80. 

25 At that time Jesus answered and said, 1 

I thank thee, O Father, Lord of heaven and earth, 

Because [That] 8 thou hast hid these things from the wise and prudent, 

And hast revealed them unto [to] babes. 

26 Even so,* Father; for 4 so it seemed good in thy sight.* 

27 All things are delivered unto me of [by, airo ] my Father: 

And no man knoweth the Son, but the Father; 

Neither [Nor] knoweth any man the Father, save [but] the Son, 

And he to whomsoever the Son will reveal him [it]! 

28 Come unto me, all ye that labour and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest. 

29 Take my yoke upon you, and learn of me [become my disciples]; for I am meek and 

30 lowly in heart; and ye shall find rest unto [for] your souls. For my yoke is easy 
[good, wholesome], and my burden is light. 

i Ver. 25.—[We follow the division of Dr. Lange in the rhythmical arrangement of this incomparable prayer of our 
Saviour.—P. 8.] 

9 Ver. 25.—[ That Is the proper meaning ottn here. So Luther, de Wette, Meyer. Lange. All the older English 
versions from WIclif to that of James have bsoause, following the Latin Vulgate: quia. —P. 8.] 

9 Ver. 26.—[Better: Tea, raf; the Lat Valg. translates: ita ; Luther, de Wette, Ewald, Lange: ja; Tyndale and 
Author. Vers.: even eo; Cranmer and Geneva Vera.: verily; Bheims Vers, and Conant: yea. —P. 8.] 

« Ver. 2d.—[Meyer renders 8n: that (dass\*s in ver. 25, and makes it dependent on i£ofio\oyovfial trot. 8o also Co¬ 
nant But Lange, with Luther, de Wette, and most ether versions (Vulg, WIclif, Tyndale, Bheims, Author. Y.\ trans¬ 
lates denn, for. Comp. Lange’s note.— P. 8.J 

• Ver. 26.—[A for superior version of cuSokIci &Tpo<r$e'r <rov, than that of the Bomish N. T. of Bheims: for so hath 
it well pleased thee (Vulg.: siefuitpladtum ante ts) ; Tyndale: eo it pleaxeth thee; Cranmer and Genova: eo it teas thy 
good pleasure. Lange translates: denn also gsschah der Rathschlus s, der tor dir stand. But Luther: d+nn es ist aUo 
wohlgefdllig gewesen vor dir; de Wette: denn also geschah dein Wills; Meyer doss so geschah, teas toohlgefdUig i*t 
vor dir; Ewald quite literally: doss (denn) solahss ward sin Wohlgefalien vor dir.— P. 8.] 

inferred. According to Luke x. 21, the return of the 
Seventy formed this occasion (Strauss and Ebrard); 
EXEGET1CAL AND OBITICAL. according to Ewald and older commentators, that of 

the Apostles. To this Meyer objects, that the ex- 
Yer. 24. Jesus answered. — Avoicplropai, like pression «V frefcy r£ *o tpj implies that—however 
n», to speak on some definite occasion. Meyer: probable in itself—such was not the connection which 
This occasion is not here mentioned, and cannot be Matthew had in view. In our opinion, the verses 
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ander consideration form, bo to speak, a response to 
the denunciations in the preceding context The two 
sections are intended as an antiphony by the Evan¬ 
gelist Gerlach suggests that the words bear special 
reference to the disciples who stood before Him. 
Their presence was virtually an assurance on the part 
of His heavenly Father: Behold, I have given these 
onto Thee. And Jesus answered, I thank Thee, 0 
Father, etc.—De Wette takes the expression in a 
more general sense, as equivalent to, He commenced: 
comp. Matt xxii. 1; xxviii. 5.* We fully admit, 
however, that the outward and historical connection 
Is more clearly marked in the Gospel of Luke than in 
that of Matthew. 

I thank Thee [l ^spoKoysv^ai, I fully con- 
ft as, thankfully acknowledge the justice of Thy doings J. 
—This thanksgiving refers equally to both the facts 
mentioned in the last clauses of the verse, to the 
hvlKpviffds and the kvstcdhv if/at . u These are 
the two aspects of one and the same dealing on the 
part of God, the necessity of which Christ recogniz¬ 
ed (comp. John ix. 39). Meyer. Some critics (as 
Kuinoel and others) hold, without good reason, that 
the first of these two antithetic clauses implies only 
permission. 

O Father, Lord of heaven and earth.— The 

peculiar form of this address is determined by the 
Idea of His administration. In hardening some and 
enlightening others, God manifests Himself as abso¬ 
lutely reigning both in heaven and on earth. The 
term w ar h p precedes tcbptos , even as love abso¬ 
lute sovereignty. 

[Observe that Christ does not address the Father 
as His Lord, but as the Lord of heaven and earth. We 
have four more (not two. as Alford says) instances 
. of such a public address of our Saviour to His Father, 
John xL 41 (at the grave of Lazarus); xil 28 (Fa¬ 
ther, glorify Thy name ); xvii. 1 fin the Bacerdotal 
/ prayer); and Luke xxiu. 84 (on the cross: Father, 

[ forgive them, etc.)—P. 8.] 

These things, t«5t«.— From the preceding 
verses we gather that the expression refers to the 
principle of the great Surdfiuf, which He had reveal¬ 
ed in the cities of Galilee, with special reference to 
ver. 15 (He that hath ears to hear , let him hear). Ac¬ 
cordingly, the expression alludes to the evidence of 
His Divine character as the Messiah and Son of God, 
derived from His word and works.+ 

To the wise and prudent. —Applying not mere¬ 
ly to the Pharisees and Bcribes [Meyerl, but also to 
the wise and prudent courtiers of Herod, and to the 
worldly-wise among the people generally. Babes, 
r h * t • <. Originally, the C'KPB, or those unac¬ 
quainted with Jewish wisdom; here, the believing 
followers of Jesus generally, or those whom the 
Pharisees despised; comp. John vil 49. 

Ver. 26. For so, etc.—Gersdor^ Fritzsche, Mey¬ 
er, suggest that 8 r i should be translated by that, 
as in ver. 25. De Wette defends the common trans¬ 
lation, which is more suitable, as the fu8ox(a of 
the Father forms the ultimate ground of consolation. 
The former apparent paradox Is here resolved. But 
by translating the particle 8r« by that, the difficulty 
would only be increased, and the whole stress would 

*[Awo*»: “The whole ascription of praise Is an answer; 
an answer to the mysterious dispense tiuns of God's provi¬ 
dence above recounted." Unsatisfactory.—P. 8.] 

t [ Differently Alford: “tout a, these mysterious ar¬ 
rangements. by which the sinner is condemned in his pride 
end unbelief the hnmble and childlike saved, and God Jus ti¬ 
lled when He saves and condemns."—?. &] 


j be laid on the authority of the preceding red of Christ 
Comp, iil 17; Luke ii. 14, etc. 

I Ver. 27. All things are delivered onto Me. 
—Grotius, Kuinoel, and others, apply this exclusive¬ 
ly to the doctrine of Christ De Wette refers it to 
His rule over men, as in John xiii. 3 ; Matt xxviii 
16. But Meyer rightly takes it in an absolute sense, 
as meaning that everything was committed to His 
government by the Father. This, however, does not 
imply that the rule of the Father had ceased, but 
that all things were by the Father brought into con¬ 
nection with, and subordination to, the economy in¬ 
stituted by Christ. His preaching of the gospel in 
Galilee had led to a twofold and contrary result 
The salvation and the judgment initiated by it in 
that district were a pledge that the same results 
would follow in k6<t/jlos generally. The main point 
lies in the idea, that not the saved only, but also tho 
lost, are His. Their rejection of Christ might seem 
as if it arrested His arm and baffled His omnipotence. 
But even their unbelief becomes the occasion for a 
display of the full consciousness of His royal power. 
They also who rejected Him are subject to His pow¬ 
er. Thus the gospel of Christ is absolute in its ef¬ 
fects, and this fact is here dearly and pointedly 
brought out 

And no man knowitL —* E v i ytr&oKti* means 
more than the simple yirwoicur. The difference (to 
which Meyer rightly adverts) is similar to that between 
the words cognition (Erkenntniss) and knowledge 
(Kenntniss). Tholuck ( Credibility of the Gospel His¬ 
tory, against Strauss) has called attention to the af¬ 
finity between this verse and the general import of 
the Gospel of John. In this respect, it may serve as 
an indirect evidence of the credibility of the Gospel 
according to John.*— Connection with the preceding 
context: The unlimited and unique oognition of 
Christ is connected with His unlimited and unique 
power. Connection with the succeeding context: The 
consequence of His infinite power, ana of His infinite 
cognition of the Father, are his ability and willing¬ 
ness to save to the uttermost all that come unto God 
by Him. 

Ver. 28. [Come unto Me, all, etc.—This is the 
great and final answer to the question of John, xi. 3 : 
w Art Thou He that should come, or shall we wait for 
another ? ” No mere man could have spoken these 
words. Alford.] 

Ail ye that labor, Koxi&rrss tea 1 x c- 
tpopr urfil ro i [the laboring and the burden¬ 
ed]. —The first of these verbs refers to the idea 
of laboring and struggling, rather than to that of be¬ 
ing wearied and faint. Both expressions refer to the 
burden of labor, only viewed from different aspects: 
1. As voluntary, and undertaken by themselves; 2. 
as laid upon them by others. [The active and pas- 

# [Alford and D. Brown likewise correctly observe, that 
“the spirit of this verse, and its form of expression." are tru¬ 
ly Johann can. We have here a connecting link between the 
synoptists and John, and an incidental testimony of Mat¬ 
thew to the originality and credibility of the weighty dis¬ 
courses of Christ concerning His relation to the Father, 
which are only recorded in tho fourth Gospel. Although 
the fourth Gospel may with tho ehurch fathers he emphati¬ 
cally called spiritual (vrsvfiaTtKov), and the synoptical 
Gospels corporeal (oesparued), the difference is only rela¬ 
tive, since John represents the real, incarnate, historical 
Christ, and the synoptists, especially in this passage and the 
corresponding section of Luke (x. 21, 22), rise to the pure 
height of the spirituality and sublimity of John. The bear¬ 
ing of this striking resemblance against Strauss, Baur, and 
all who deny the genuineness of the Gospel of John, must he 
apparent to every unprejudiced mind.—P. 8.] 
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give side® of human misery.] Both these remarks 
applied to the legal efforts of the Jews. Oi\ly those, 
however, who felt the spiritual import of the law of 
God realized the existence of such a burden. Ac¬ 
cordingly, the expression is nearly akin to poverty 
in spirit. The law itself was a sufficient burden; add 
to this what was imposed by the traditions of the 
Pharisees and scribes (Matt xxiii. 4). Hence, in 
general, those laboring under a sense of sin. 

And I, k A 7 <& , —Emphatically, in opposition 
to the teachers who laid those burdens on them. 

Ver. 29. My yoke. —■** Allusion to the yoke of 
the law; a name commonly given to it by the Jews 
(Wetstein). Without any reference to the yoke which 
Christ Himself bore, or to His cross (Olshausen).” 
De Wette.—That is to say, it primarily refers not to 
the cross of Christ, but to His rule, doctrine, and 
leadership; which, however, also implies the bear¬ 
ing of His cross. The emphasis must be laid on 
the call, to learn of Him, in opposition to the legal 
teaching and the burden imposed by the Pharisees. 
This applies also to what follows. 

For I am meek and lowly in heart. —In op¬ 
position to the meek and lowly appearance assumed 
by the scribes .* 1 These qualities were the reason 
why they should learn of Him, not the subject to 
he learned. They are, in the first place, to seek from 
Him rest for their touts, hva* aveiv, 

Jer. vi. 16,—the final aim of all religious aspira¬ 
tions. 

[Ai.ford: Our Lord does not promise freedom 
from toil or burden, but rest in the soul, which shall 
make all yokes easy, and all burdens light The 
main invitation, however, is to those burdened with 
the yoke of sin, and of the law, which was added be¬ 
cause of sin. Owing to our continued conflict with 
sin and evil in this world, the hrawavott of Christ is 
still a yoke and a burden, but a light one. Comp. 2. 
Cor. iv. 16, 17. The rest and joy of the Christian 
soul is to become like Christ. —P. S.1 

Ver. 80. For My yoke is gooa.—X prj o r 6 s, 
when applied to persons, kindly ; here, good, benefi¬ 
cent. Meyer: salutary, or bringing safety. [Augus¬ 
tine, in one of his sermons, beautifully compares the 
yoke of Christ to a bird’s plumage, an easy weight 
which enables it to soar to the sky : “ Hcec sarcina 
non est pondus onerati, sed ala volaturi —P. S.] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL 

1 . The spiritual elevation of the soul f of Jesus 
appears in all its glory from the passage before us. 
from a denunciation of the cities of Galilee, He 
passes to a solemn thanksgiving to the Father, and to 
a declaration of His nuyesty. In other words, from 
a deep sense of the dishonor cast upon Him by this 
generation, He turns in full and blessed conscious¬ 
ness of His exaltation far above fell humanity, and 

# [Th® word <cop8ia ia only here uaod of Christ There 
ia, as Olshausen suggests, an essential difference between 
humility op heart, which Christ possessed In the highest 
degree from free choice and condescending lore and compas¬ 
sion and povkrty op spirit (Matt. v. 8) which cannot be 
predicated of Him, but only of penitent sinners conscious 
of their unworthiness and longing for salvation. Compare 
the rich remarks of Olshausen on this whole passage, for the 
•lncidation of which his genial, lovely, gentle spirit pecu¬ 
liarly fitted "him (in Kendrick's revised translation, vol. i., p. 
484-487). But Lange has gone still deeper In the doctrinal 
reflections and homiletical hints which fol.ow.—-l\ 8.1 

t |Aja Imperfect rendering of reliffidst Schwungkraft des 


the world. Similar transitions from sorrow to Joy 
appear at His last passover, in Gethsemane, and on 
Golgotha. On the other hand, there is a transition 
from highest joy to deepest sorrow in His utterances 
in the temple, when the Greeks desired to see Him, 
at His triumphal entry into Jerusalem over the Mount 
of Olives, and in that awful conflict in Gethsemane 
which followed on His intercessory prayer. In these 
solemn transactions the divinity of Christ was, so to 
speak, reflected in the mirror of His human soul, and 
the eternal Spirit of God in the eagle-like ascension 
and desccnsion of His feelings. 

2. Christ displayed, on this occasion, must fully 
the sense of His royal dignity, which, indeed, seems 
to have been specially evoked by the rejection of 
the world. Even in the case of great and truly 
humble men, reviling and ill-treatment evoke the 
native sense of dignity and power. Comp, the his¬ 
tory of Panl and of Luther. But Christ could in 
perfect truthfulness first pronounce a woe upon the 
cities of Galilee, then declare His own superiority 
over all, and finally add, “ I am meek and lowly tn 
hearty 

8 . No one knoweth the Son .—There is an abso¬ 
lute and unique mystery of spiritual community, both 
in reference to power and to knowledge, between 
the Father and the Bon. Thence we also infer the 
spiritual community of their nature, or co-equality 
of essence. But, as formerly the hiding and re¬ 
vealing of these things had been ascribed to the 
Father, so it is now assigned to the Son. It is the 
province of Christology to define the co-operation 
of the two Persons of the Trinity in these acts. 
The Father executes the decree according to the 
calling of the Son, and the Son the calling accord¬ 
ing to the decree of the Father. 

4. Come unto Me .—One of the most precious 
gospel invitations to salvation in the New Testament. 
The call is addressed to those who labor and are 
burdened, fatigued and worn out. The promise is 
that of rest to the soul; its condition, to take upon 
ourselves the gentle yoke of Christ, in opposition to 
the unbearable yoke of the law and traditions. 
Christianity, therefore, has also its yoke, and demands 
obedience to the supremacy of the word of Christ 
and the discipline of His Spirit Nor is the burden 
wanting which ultimately constitutes our cross. But 
the yoke is good and beneficial, and the burden easy 
(iKaQpis, related to fAo 4 >os, light as a roe). This bur¬ 
den, which is to be drawn or borne in the yoke, be¬ 
comes a lever, and ever raises him who bears it high¬ 
er and higher. 

HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL 

The humiliation and exaltation in the conscious¬ 
ness of Christ, a sign of His external humiliation and 
exaltation.—The deepest sorrows of Christians must 
be transformed into highest praise.—Every affliction 
becomes transfigured by the gracious purpose of 
the Father, who rules sovereignly in heaven and on 
earth.—Even judgment.—Love is enthroned above 
righteousness, because it is holy love.—The judg¬ 
ments of God always go hand in hand with His de¬ 
liverances; the hiding with the revealing.—What 
serves to form and open heaven to believers, forms 
and opens hell to unbelievers.—The great Divine 
mystery, ignorance of which turns the wise and the 
prudent into fools, while it imparts knowledge and 
experience to babes.—Self-confident wisdom closes 
against us the heaven of revelation, while humble 
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lon ging after truth opens it,*—Spiritual self-elevation 
in its varied manifestations : 1. It assumes different 
forma (wisdom, righteousness, strength), but is the 
name in spirit (closed against the influence of Divine 
grace); 2. different effect* (loss of revelation, of rec¬ 
onciliation, of salvation), but its ultimate destruction 
is the same.—Christ manifesting the sense of His 
royal dignity amid the contempt and rejection of the 
world.—How the Redeemer anticipated His advent 
as Judge.—The omnipotence of Christ appearing 
amid His seeming impotence.—The unique knowl¬ 
edge of Christ: Hie source of all revelation to the 
world. — Connection between the power and the 
knowledge of Christ: 1. In His Divine person; 2. in 
His work; 3. in the life of His people.—How the 
Father draws us to the Son, John vi. 44, and the Son 
reveals to us the Father.— Come unto Me; or, the 
invitation of Jesus: 1. On what it is based; 2. to 
whom it is addressed; 3. what it demands ; 4. what 
it promises.—Rest of soul the promise of Christ 
—The yoke and the burden of Christ os compared 
with other yokes and burdens (of the law, the world, 
etc.).—Relationship between the yoke and the bur¬ 
den: 1. The difference; 2. the connection; 3. the 
unity.—Anyhow, we are put into harness in this life; 
but we have our choice of the yoke and of the bur¬ 
den.—The gospel ever new to those who labor and 
are heavy laden.—Christ the aim and goal of all gen¬ 
uine labor of soul.—Christ the Rest of souls: 1. Their 
sabbath, or rest from the labor of their calling; 2. 
their sabbath, or rest from the labor of the law; 3. 

# [Compare the lines of Schiller, the best he ever wrote: 

*Wms M« VtrtUmd dir Vtrdamdigtn uaU. 

Dms [ffawAtf] m JOt/mU muHndlicb A] 


their resurrection day from the labor of death.— 
Christ gives rest to the soul by revealing the Father. 

Starke: —God claims honor and praise, both in 
respect of His justice upon those who harden them¬ 
selves, and of His mercy toward the small band of 
His believing people, 1 Cor. L 26.—What the wisdom 
of God demands at our hands.— Quesncl; Let us 
adore with fear and trembling the holy government 
of God, in the way in which He dispenses His gifts. 
No man cometh to the Father but through Christ, 
John xiv. 6.— Cramer: Every search after rest or 
joy is vain without Christ—The promises of the gos¬ 
pel are general; he alone is excluded who excludes 
himself.— Zeisiu*: There is no burden in the world 
more heavy than that of sin on the conscience.— 
Christ the Teacher in word and deed.—Let us learn 
meekness and humility in the school of Christ— 
Quesnel: What Christ bestows, sweetens every af¬ 
fliction in the world. 

Heubner :— Both the Christian faith and the 
Christian life are summed up in this: “ revealed by 
God.”—Luther: We cannot instruct the heart—God 
alone is its Teacher.—He that knoweth the Son know- 
eth the Father also, and vice versdt 

[Augustine: Tu no* fecisti ad Te, et cor nostrum 
inquictum eat donee requiescat in Te. This famous 
sentence from* the Confession* may also be so modi¬ 
fied : Man is made for Christ, and his heart is with¬ 
out rest, until it rest in Him.—Christ’s invitation 
welcomes us back to the bosom of the Father, that 
original and proper home of the heart—Comp, also 
the practical remarks of Matthew Henry, which are 
very rich, but too extensive to be transferred here.— 
P. S.] 


/ 

.O. CHRIST MANIFESTS HIS ROYAL DIGNITY BY PROVING HIMSELF LORD OF THE 
SABBATH, LORD OF THE PEOPLE, CONQUEROR AND RULER OF THE KINGDOM OF 
SATAN, THE FUTURE JUDGE OF HIS OPPONENTS, AND THE FOUNDER OF THE 
KINGDOM OF LOVE, OR OF THE FAMILY OF THE SAINTS. 

Chapter xn. 

CoirrmxTS The two Sabbath-day discussions In Galilee. Project against the Ilfs of the Lord, and His consequent retire¬ 
ment, to which many of the people follow Him. Healing of the deroont^ who was blind and dumb, and accusation 
of the Pharisees, that Jesus was in league with the devil. Reply about blasphemy against the Holy Ghost Hostile 
demand of a sign from heaven. Jesus rejoins by pointing to the sign of Jonas, and by warning against the demoniac 
possession with which the synagogue was threatened. Even the mother and brethren of Jesus now become afraid,— 
the Lord taking occasion from this to refer to His spiritual and royal generation. In all these great conflicts, Christ 
manifests Hlmsolf as sovereign, higher than the temple and the Sabbath, King of His poor people, Conqueror of the 
kingdom of Satan—os having consecrated Himself unto death in the anticipation of the glory to come, and ns foretelling 
the judgments that were to befall Israel, as Preacher of repentance to Mary and her sons, and as Founder of the holy 
kingdom of love, fkr above all worldly apprehensions or measures of prudence. 


1. The twofold offence connected with the Sabbath ; or, the Lord of the Temple and of the Sabbath, 

Ch. XH. 1-14. 


(Comp. Mark ii. 23-28; Luke vi. 1-0.) 

1 At that time Jesus went on the sabbath day [sabbath] through the com [grain- 
fields] ; 1 and l\is disciples were a hungered [were hungry, or hungered],* and began to 
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2 pluck the ears of com [ears of grain], and to eat. But when the Pharisees saw i/, they 
said unto him, Behold, thy disciples do that which is not lawful to do upon the sabbath 

3 day [sabbath]. But he said unto them, Have ye not read what David did, when he 

4 was a hungered [was hungry, or hungered], and they that were with him; How he en¬ 
tered into the house of God, and did eat the shewbread [the sacred bread of the altar], 
which was not lawful for him to eat, neither [nor] for them which were with him, but 

5 only for the priests ? Or have ye not read in the law, how that on the sabbath days 

6 the priests in the temple profane the sabbath, and are blameless ? But I say unto you, 

7 That in this place [here] is one greater [a greater] * than the temple. But if ye had 
known what this meaneth, I will have mercy, and not sacrifice, ye would not have con- 

8 demned the guiltless [blameless]. For the Son of man is Lord even 4 of the sabbath 
day [sabbath]. 

(Comp. Mark ill. 2-6; Luke vi 6-21.) 

9, 10 And when he was departed thence, he went into their synagogue: And, behold, 
there was a man which had his hand 8 withered. And they asked him, saying, Is it 

11 lawful to heal on the sabbath days [sabbath]? that they might accuse him. And he 
said unto them, What man shall there be among you, that shall have one sheep, and if 
it fall into a pit on the sabbath day [sabbath], will he not lay hold on it, and lift it 

12 out? How much then is a man better than a sheep? Wherefore it is lawful to do 

13 well on the sabbath days [sabbath]. Then saith he to the man, Stretch forth thine 

14 hand. And he stretched it forth; and it was restored whole, like as the other. Then 
the Pharisees went out, and held a council against him, how they might destroy him. 

1 Vcr. 1.—[Lange: Getreidtfeld; Lather: 8aat; ran Ess: Saat/eld. The Greek tA (nrdpiua from mcdpco mean« 
«*ion field*, grain field* corn-field*, la the parallel passages, Mark il. 28 and Lake vi. 1, the word is translated In the B» 
V.: com fields,— P. S.] 

* Ver. 1.—{Comp. lv. 2, and the crlt note p. 80.] 

* Tor. 6.—Codd. B., D., K, M., etc^ [also Cod. Blnaitlcus] read the neuter g e?(ov\ which is therefore better authen¬ 
ticated than the received reading /utlfay. [Lange translates: sin Hdheres ah der Tetnpel ist Men—something higher , or 
m greater thing , than the temple is here. Alford and Wordsworth also read iidCov. which sustains the parallel better. 
Comp. 11.1».—P. B.J 

4 Ver. a— The icaf (eren) before tou traB&drov is wanting in the beet authorities [also in Cod. Sinalt], and seems 
to be borrowed from the parallel passages of Mark and Luke. 

* Ver. la—The words of the text. rec.: Hr rir before x««jP« wanting in B n C., etc., [Cod. BinalL], and hence 
doubtful. 


EXEGETICAL AND CBITICAL. 

Chronological Order .—The journey of Christ 
through the cities of Galilee—during which He had 
sent forth His disciples as Apostles, and received the 
embassy of the Baptist—had closed with His appear¬ 
ance in Jerusalem at the festival of Purim in the 
year 782 (John v.). The cure which He performed 
on the Sabbath-day at the pool of Bethesda led the 
Sanhedrim to determine upon His death. This may 
be regarded as the turning-point in the history of His 
public ministry, when the enthusiastic reception He 
had at first met gave place to continuous persecu¬ 
tions. Henceforth His journeys resembled almost a 
perpetual flight. From the festival of Purim, Jesus 
retired into Galilee (John vi. 1). When in the vicin¬ 
ity of Tiberias, He learned that the Baptist had in 
the interval been executed (comp. John vi 1-21 with 
Matt xiv.; also Mark vi 14-56; Luke ix. 7-17). 
The Apostles now returned from their embassy. 
Jesus withdrew from the overtures of Herod to the 
eastern shore of the lake. First miraculous feeding. 
Jesus walking on the sea. The manna from heaven, 
John vi 22-71. The Easter festival of the year of 
the persecution (John vi 4). During this feast, Je¬ 
sus probably came to Bethany, but not to Jerusalem 
(see Luke x. 88). Immediately after that, the events 
occurred which arc related in the text. The charge, 
that Jesus desecrated the Sabbath, followed Him 


from Jerusalem to Galilee, whither the Sanhedrim 
and the synagogue sent their spies. 

Ver. 1 . On the sabbath. —Luke designates this 
sabbath by the term 6cut ep6*pvrov. The ex¬ 
pression probably refers to the first sabbath of the 
second festive cycle in the Jewish year. It was 
probably the first sabbath after the Passover of the 
year 782. 

And began to pluck ears of grain.—The 

plucking of ears of grain was in itself no crime. 
According to Deut xxiii 25, it was allowed when 
prompted by the cravings of hunger. The same 
custom still prevails in Palestine. Robinson, i 493, 
499.—But the Pharisees fastened upon the dream- 
stance that this was done on the sabbath, in order to 
charge the conduct of the disdples against their 
Master, as a breach of the fourth commandment 
They had evidently received their instructions fron 
Jerusalem, where Jesus had healed the sick man at 
the pool of Bethesda. His death had been determin¬ 
ed upon; mid these Pharisees, only acted as over- 
zealous spick Whenever the disciples commenced 
to pluck ears of grain (Hp$a.vro\ they immediately 
brought forward thdr charge. 4< Traditionalism ap- \ 
plied the law of sabbath-observance to all harvest 
work, among which plucking of ears of grain was 
also included. Maimonides, Shabb. 8; Lightfoot, 
and SchSttgen.” Meyer. The only exception was 
in the case of famine. 

Ver. 8. Have ye not read? 1 Sam. xxL 
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Ver. 4. Ho entered into the house of God, 
— i. e., into the tabernacle at Nob.—The twelve 
loaves of show-bread, crib, were not in¬ 

tended as an offering to Jehovah, but symbolized the 
^rnmirnirm of Jehovah with the priesthood. Ac¬ 
cordingly, like the Passover lamb, they were a type 
of the Lord’s Supper. The candlestick in the temple 
symbolized the light which Jehovah shed on men 
through TTia chosen instruments j the altar of in¬ 
cense, praver, by which men dedicated themselves to 
Jehovah; the golden table with the shew-bread, the 
communion and fellowship of God with man. The 
basis of all these symbolical ordinances was the altar 
of sacrifice in the court, and the sprinkling with blood 
in the temple. The shew-bread was changed every 
week, and that which was removed from the temple 
given to the priests. David was the great model of 
Jewish piety; and yet he went into the house of 
God, contrary to the commandment, and ate of the 
consecrated bread. 

Ver. 5. The priests in the temple profane 
the sabbath, Num. xxviii. 9;— L e., break the out¬ 
ward and general regulations for the sabbath.—Not 
merely: 44 consistently with your traditions ” (Meyer). 
This would apply merely to the expression, to break , 
or profane. The conditional character of the sab- 
baric law appeared from this, that the enjoyment of 
the sabbath by the people depended on the regular 
functions of the sacred priesthood on that day. The 
first instance adduced required to be supplemented. 
It only confirmed the lawfulness of similar conduct 
in case of famine, but not that of doing something 
on the sabbath which resembled labor. The latter 
is vindicated by the second example. 

Yer. 6. A greater (a greater thing, 
stronger than p, « l v *) than the temple is here. 

_Comp. 1 John il 19. The reasoning is as follows: 

The necessary duties of the temple-service authorize 
the servants of the temple, the prints, to break the 
order of the sabbath [according to your false under¬ 
standing of sabbath profanation]; how much more 
can He, who is the real temple of God on earth, far 
elevated above the symbolical temple, authorize His 
disciples to break the order of the sabbath [as ye 
call it], in case of neoebsiiy. A conclusion a minori 
ad megus. The whole deportment of the disciples 
was a c ontinuo us service in the temple. 

Ver. 7. But if ye had known.— Having de¬ 
fended Himself against their attacks, He now turns 
round upon His opponents.' Once more He recalls 
to their minds the passage in Hosea vi. 6; this time 
applying it to them individually. Had they not just 
insisted upon sacrifice, instead of that mercy which 
those who were an hungered might claim at their 

Yer. 8. For the Son of Man is Lord. —The 
onphasls rests on the word Lord, which according¬ 
ly is placed first in the originaLf The y dp confirms 
the judgment, that the disciples were blameless. The 
Son of Man is Lord of the Sabbath.—As being Him¬ 
self the Divine Rett and the Divine Celebration 4 He 
la both the principle and the object of the sabbath; He 

* [Comp. also »X«?ov ’Ion'S and wKuor '2o\op*vos 
laeh. xli. 4t,42.-P. 8.] 

+ [In German the exact order of the Greek: icvpios yap 
4.rrt rnv ea&pdrov b vibs rov &»$pd*ov, can be retain¬ 
ed, as in Lange’s version: Denn Herr dee Sabbats let der 

^[9enn.: die perednltche Gottesruhe, Gottee/eier , the 
Mieonal embodiment or incarnation of the rest and worship 
•Tood.—P.8.1 


rests in God, and God in Him: hence He is the Me* 
diator if proper sabbath-observance, and the Inter¬ 
preter of the sabbath law. Even the Jews admitted 
that the authority of the Messiah was greater than 
that of the laws of the sabbath. (Berthold, Chrietol. 
p. 162 sq.) As the opponents of the Lord now di¬ 
rectly attacked His Messianic dignity, He was con¬ 
strained to meet them on their own ground. They 
could not but understand the expression, 44 Son of 
Man,” in this connection, as referring to the Mes¬ 
siah. Still, it was not His last and official confes¬ 
sion. Hence the Pharisees soon afterward tempted 
H~im ) asking a sign from heaven. The expression, 
“ Soil of Man,” then, refers not to the general right 
of raft™ in connection with the sabbath (Grotius, Cle- 
ricus, etc.). Still, it is peculiarly suitable in this 
connection, especially when taken along with the in¬ 
troductory remark recorded by Mark: for the tab- 
bath hat been made for man, not mem for the tab- 
bath* 

[ Alf ord : 44 Since the sabbath was an ordinance 
instituted for the use and benefit of man,—the Son 
of who has taken upon Him full and complete 
Manhood, the great representative and Head of hu¬ 
manity, has this institution under His own power.” 
Wordsworth: 4< He calls Himself the Lora of the 
tabbath —& prophetic intimation cleared up by the 
event, that the law of the sabbath would be changed, 
as it has now been under the gospel, not by any al¬ 
teration in the proportion of time due to God, but in 
the position of the day; by the transfer of it from 
the seventh day of the week to the first, in memory 
of the resurrection of the Son of Man” D. Brown : 
44 In what sense now is the Son of Man Lord of the 
sabbath-day? Not surely to abolish it—that surely 
were a strange lordship, especially just after saying 
that it was made or instituted (bytrero) for Man — 
but to own it, to interpret it, to preside over it, and 
to ennoble it, by merging it in ‘the Lord's Day’ 

S Lev. i. 10), breathing into it an air of liberty and 
ve necessarily unknown before, and thus making it 
the nearest resemblance to the eternal sabbathism.” 
—P S.l 

Yer. 9. And when He had departed thenoe. 
—Luke relates that He had come into the synagogue 
on another sabbathi probably on that which followed 
this event. Meyer interprets the pera&bsi *«*- 
6cr as meaning, on the same sabbath, and insists 
that there is a divergence between the accounts of 
Matthew and Luke. We only see an absence of de¬ 
tails in Matthew, while all the circumstances warrant 
us in supposing that this Evangelist also meant the 
following sabbath. This view is strengthened by the 
mention of the change of place, of the lapse of time, 
and by the circumstance, that Matthew relates how 
they had laid a regular plan to entrap Him. 

Into their synagogue,—!, e., the synagogue of 
these very opponents. The place in Galilee is 
not mentioned; but from the manif est authority of 


* [Mark it 27. A great principle which must regulate 
the whole sabbath question, and settles both the permanent 
necessity of the sabbath for the temporal and eternal welfare 
of man, and the true Christian freedom in its observance. 
So the family is mode for man, i. a, for the benefit of man, 
and therefore a most benevolent institution, a gracious gut 
of God. Government Is mado for man, i. it is not an end, 
bat a necessary and indispensable means for the protection, 
development, well-being and happiness of man. If the 
means be turned into an end, the benefit is lost I havo 
given my views on the sabbath-question and the merits of 
the Anglo-American theory and practice as compared with 
the Continental European, in a little book published by uo 
Am. Tract Society, New York, 18f4.—P. 8.] 
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His antagonists, we infer that it must hare been one 
of the principal cities. From Mark ii 6, vm might 
suppose that it had been Tiberias, as the Herodum 
court-party appeared at the time among His oppo¬ 
nents. But we do not read that Jesus had at any 
period been at Tiberias. Meyer suggests that the 
scene is laid at Capernaum. 

Ver. 10. A man with a withered hand.— 
Comp. 1 King9 ziiL 4. Probably it was not merely 
paralyzed in its sinews, but dried up and shrivelled. 
Comp. Mark and Luke. This person appears to have 
been an involuntary and unsuspecting instrument of 
their malice. He is introduced by the Evangelist in 
the words ical ibob. “According to traditionalism, 
healing was prohibited on the sabbath, excepting in 
cases where life was in danger.” Meyer, referring 
to Wetstein and Schottgen in loe. But it is improb¬ 
able that this tradition was already settled at that 
time. The instance adduced by Christ, u What man 
shall there be among you ? ” etc., speaks against it. 
For later traditions aiso laid down the ordinance, 
that if a beast fell on the sabbath into a pit, or re¬ 
servoir for water, it was only lawful to give it neces¬ 
sary food, or straw to lie upon, [or to lay planks] by 
which it might perhaps also be enabled to come out 
of the pit. (Maimon. in Shabbath, Sepp, Life of 
Christ ', ii 388.)—Jerome quotes from the Gospel of 
the Nazarenes, to the effect that the man with the 
withered hand had been a stonecutter, who entreat¬ 
ed Jesus to heal him, that he might no longer be 
obliged to beg his bread. 

Li it lawful ? —Properly, if it is lawful; although 
the f l in the New Testament and in the Sept, fre¬ 
quently follows upon direct queries. Still, it indi¬ 
cates doubt or temptation. Meyer supplements men- 
Ully, “ I should like to know whether.” The mean¬ 
ing of the < l would be still stronger, if, while anx¬ 
ious to induce the Lord to heal the man, they had 
left Him to draw the formal inference. If it is 
lawftil then—(here stands the poor man). Mark 
and Luke relate how the Pharisees lay in wait for 
Him. 

That they might accuse Him. —Viz., before 
the local tribunal of the synagogue (ch. v. 21), 
where, as appears from the context, they were the 
judges. But they expected not merely an answer 
which would enable them to accuse Him of teaching 
a violation of the Sabbath, but also an outward act, 
which they might charge against Him as an actual 
breach of the fourth commandment. 

Ver. 11. What man is there among you ?— 
The construction as in Matt vii. 9. Luke introduces 
this on another occasion in xiii. 10, and xiv. 5. 

Ver. 13. And he stretched it forth. —By this 
act the restored man defied the authority of the Phar¬ 
isees, and acknowledged that'of Christ. Hence it was 
a signal manifestation of faith, even us the cure, in 
the midst of such contradiction, was an instance of 
special power. To stretch forth his hand, was to 
have it restored. 

Ver. 14. And held a oounciL —A formal here¬ 
sy-suit was to be immediately instituted. According 
to Mark, they combined for this purpose with the 
Herodian court-party, which had probably been of¬ 
fended by the recent refusal of Jesus to meet Herod, 
Luke ix. 9. Thus neither the clear arguments of 
Jesus had convinced them of their error, nor His gra¬ 
cious manifestation awakened in their breast aught 
but feelings of bitterness. Their murderous purpose 
was still further stimulated by the admiration of the 
people, who followed Him in large numbers. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. Among the offences which the Pharisees took 
against the work and teaching of the Lord, that of 
breaking the sabbath stood only next in importance 
to the unnamed, yet chief stumblingblock in then 
minds, that He would not be a Messiah according to 
their own ideas (John L 29 ; comp. Matt. iv.; John 
ix. SO, 31; x. 24). Christ first excited the attention 
and suspicion of the Jews by His cleansing the tem¬ 
ple (John it 13). What He had said upon that oc¬ 
casion about breaking down the temple, they had 
perverted and stored up against Him. Henceforth 
they were filled with suspicion, and narrowly watch¬ 
ed Him (John iv. 1). Then followed the offence con¬ 
nected with his intercourse with publicans (Matt. ix.). 
This was succeeded by His mode of treating their 
ordinances about the sabbath. His cure of the im¬ 
potent man at the pool of Bethesda had decided them 
against Him, when the two events recorded in the 
text completed the excitement The charge was in 
the first place brought against the disciples, and then 
against their Lord. As formerly in Jerusalem, so 
now in Galilee, His death was resolved upon. The 
scene recorded in Luke xiii. 17, which now occurred, 
probably took place in the country, and hence excit¬ 
ed less notice. This was again followed by the sec¬ 
ond and greatest offence given by Jesus, when He 
healed the blind man at Jerusalem during the Feast 
of Tabernacles (John ix.); an offence which was not 
obviated by the circumstance, that in connection with 
this miracle, Jesus made use of the pool of Siloam, 
on the temple-mount. 

From all this it appears, that their offence about 
the sabbath formed the basis and centre of all their 
other accusations against Jesus. In view of this. 
His miracles were represented as resulting from fel¬ 
lowship with Satan; His claim to the Messi&hship, 
os an arrogation of the prophetic office, and a seduc¬ 
tion of the people ; and His taking the name of 44 Soil 
of God,” as blasphemy. Objections of less weight, 
and an interminable catalogue of calumnies, were 
connected with these charges. But the real stum¬ 
blingblock of the Pharisees, was that conflict between 
the spirit and the dead letter, between the gospel 
and traditionalism, between salvation and unbelief, 
righteousness and hypocrisy, and holiness and proud 
self-seeking, which Christ represented and embodied. 
—It is a striking fact, that the Pharisaical hierarchy 
which had charged the Lord with desecrating the 
sabbath, was obliged to hold a council on the great 
Eastci^sabbath, to run into the heathen and unclean 
house of the Gentile Pilate, and then to seal the 
stone over the tomb of Jesus in the unclean place 
of a skull. 

2. Christ is Lord of the sabbath in the Church 
and in believers; and the statement, that the sabbath 
is made for man, is surely all the more applicable to 
the Lord’s Day. Viewing the fourth commandment 
as enjoining a day of festive rest, it is as much bind¬ 
ing on the Christian Church and on civil society as 
any other of the ten commandments. But in its true 
meaning, the Jewish sabbath law was a Divine law 
of humanity and of protection for man and even for 
beast ( 44 thy manservant, nor thy maidservant, nor 
thy cattle, nor thy stranger ”), and prepared for the 
Christian sabbath in the highest sense; which is 
much more than a law or outward ordinance, it is a 
Divine-human institution, a new creation and a life 
in the Spirit. According to this standard, we may *es| 
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our mode of sabbath-observance, whether or not it cor¬ 
respond to the mind of Christ, and to the spiritual 
import of His resurrection-day. Every urgent ne¬ 
cessity must at once put an end to the outward ordi¬ 
nance ; and to discharge such duties, is to establish, 
not to invalidate, the right observance of the sab¬ 
bath. Works of necessity are conditioned by com¬ 
passion and mercy. Christ is Lord of the sabbath, 
being Himself the personal sabbath: alt that leads to 
Him, and is done in Him, is sabbath observance ; all 
that leads from Him, is sabbath-breaking. Therefore 
let it be ours to oppose every desecration of the sab¬ 
bath, in every form and in every sense.* 

3. In strict consistency with the view of the Phar¬ 
isees, who represented the disciples as having done 
what amounted to harvest labor, it might have been 
argued, that the priests were engaged on the sabbath 
in the occupation of butchers and bakers, and this in 
the temple itself. But what should be said of the 
Christian minister who would condemn works of ne¬ 
cessity and mercy ? “ The sacrificial services, and 
the ceremonial law generally, were designed to be 
subservient to the highest law of love, 1 Sun. xv. 22; 
Psa. L 8-14; li. 18; Hos. vi. 6; Matt ix. 13.” Ger- 
lach. Comp, also Isa. i. 13, 14; lxvi. 2, 3, etc. 

4. Christ spares the representatives of traditional¬ 
ism even while resisting them : He heals the man 
with the withered hand, merely by His word, not by 
touching him, nor by taking hold of his hand 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL 


Traditionalism denouncing the Lord as a heretic: 
1. The narrative; 2. its eternal import.—How the 
spirit of traditionalism perverts false worship into an¬ 
tagonism to genuine worship.—The outward ordi¬ 
nances of the sabbath perverted into antagonism to 
the spiritual principle of the sabbath.—Genuine sab¬ 
bath-observance.—How does it manifest itself ? 1. 

By the removal of the sabbath interruptions caused 
by misery and want; 2. in works of mercy and com¬ 
passion ; 3. by transforming the work of the week 
into spiritual labor and labor of love.—Vers. 1-8: 
Works of necessity.—True and spurious works of 
necessity.—Vers. 9-14: Works of love.—True and 
spurious works of love.—How the teaching, institu¬ 
tions, and history of the Old Testament themselves 
supply a spiritual interpretation of the letter, vers. 1- 
8.—How the conduct of legal zealots testifies against 
their traditions, vers. 9-14.—How hypocrites care 
more for their ceremonies than for their cattle, and 
more for their cattle than for their suffering breth¬ 
ren.—We are to be compassionate even to animals.— 
Even animals should have a share in our festive days. 
—Christ victorious over His opponents.—Christ the 
true temple.—Christ the Lord of the sabbath.— 
Christ leading us to true sabbath-observance.—Sab- 
bath-breaking and desecration t>f the temple, as ap- 


• [Dr. J. P. Lange, the anther of this Commentary, com¬ 
posed a beautiful hymn on the Sabbath of which 1 will qnote 
the first stanza: 

“ SMUr. ktiPpr SaUaOtaa. 

WU n» ktknr QbckrmdUg 
Am d*m Dorn d*r SmigktU 
Tad du d*rtVt Otairr dtr ZtU, 

Dam dtr Mtnmk am dtm GtwnAtf 
Btimr Wtrkt turn Otfttkl* 

Bdam *•’«* Wmtm bmmmt 

Dad htdtaJm, wm ikmfrmm*,"-*. 8.] 


pearing in the conduct of the enemies of the Lord 
when condemning Him to death for an alleged breach 
of the fourth commandment.—Object of the Lord’s 
Day, and object of Christian worship.—To convert 
these means into the object, is to destroy the object 
itself.—How self-righteous traditionalism hardens it¬ 
self amidst the most glorious manifestations of Christ. 
—The Lord’s Day either the most blessed season of 
spiritual rest, or the most dreary workday. — The 
Church either the most blessed place of rest, or the 
most dreary workhouse.—Explanation of the fourth 
commandment by the life and teaching of the Lord. . 

Starke :—Vers. 1-8. Quesnel :—It is better to 
suffer want with Christ than to indulge in earthly lux¬ 
ury.—The preservation of man is more important 
than any outward ordinance.— Hedinger : Let us re¬ 
member the glorious liberty of Christianity, which 
should not be readily surrendered for the yoke of 
outward ceremonies, Col ii. 16-20.—It is the com¬ 
mon practice of hypocrites to make of trifles a matter 
of conscience and a sin, while at the same time they 
are not afraid to commit grievous sins against God.— 
Those who have zeal without knowledge must be re¬ 
proved by the word of God. — Works of mercy, 
of necessity, and for the glory of God are not 
prohibited on the sabbath day; but let us take care 
not to make a case of necessity where there is none. 
— Osiander: Necessity dispenses from observance of 
the ceremonial law, but not from that of the ten com¬ 
mandments.—True sal)l>atli-oi)scrva®oe: rest of the 
soul from sinful lusts, and dedication of the heart to 
God.—The Lord of the temple must be sought in the 
temple.—The real character of all works and pre¬ 
tences to piety should be ascertained.—A diligent ex¬ 
ercise of genuine love the most acceptable worship, 
James i. 27.—Vera. 9-14 : Persecution must not de¬ 
ter the servant of God from continuing his work.— 
Zeisius Following the example of Christ, we should 
rejoice in frequenting meetings for religious exer¬ 
cises .—Majus : It is worse than ungodliness to go 
into the house of God only in order to spy, to lay 
snares, and to find vent for our malice.— Cramer : 
The godly are always engaged in a controversy with the 
world; but at length, they invariably obtain the victory. 
— Osiander: We must do good to our neighbor, even 
though we should be evil spoken of on that account by 
wicked men.—A pair of strong working arms is a 
great blessing from God.—Determined and wilful en¬ 
emies of the truth are beyond recovery.—2 Tim. iii. 
13. 

Lisco :—The Pharisees misunderstood the object 
of the ceremonial law, which was to support and 
to strengthen the moral law.—The Lord shows by 
the example of David, that not the letter, but the 
spirit, of the law was of importance.—Our whole life 
should be a sabbath devoted to the Lord, a typo of 
the eternal sabbath in the world to come. 

Heubner: The disciples were poor; but they pre¬ 
ferred to suffer hunger with Christ, rather than ei\joy 
affluence without Him.—Hypocrites are always the 
most censorious.—Genuine love and esteem for man 
are the best interpreters of the law. 

[Dr. Brown: —How miserable a thing is a slavish 
adherenoe to the letter of the Scripture, which usual¬ 
ly, the closer it is, occasions only a wider departure 
from its spirit.— Wordsworth :—In the sabbath of 
eternity we shall rest from evil, but doing good will 
be our sabbath itself!—P. S.J 
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THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MATTHEW. 


2. Royal administration of Christ among the people in Hi* retirement, Ch. XIL 16-21. 

15 But when Jesus knew it, he withdrew himself 1 from thence: and great multitudes 

16 [many]* followed him, and he healed them all; And charged them that they should 

17 not make him known: That it might be fulfilled* which was spoken by Esaias 

18 [Isaiah] the prophet, saying, “Behold my servant [son], 4 whom I have chosen; 
my beloved, in whom my soul is w r ell pleased: I will put my Spirit upon him, and 

19 he shall shew [announce] judgment'to the Gentiles. He shall not strive, nor cry; 

20 neither shall any man hear his voice in the streets. A bruised reed shall he not break, 

21 and smoking flax shall he not quench, till he send forth judgment unto victory. And 
in his name* shall the Gentiles trust” (Isa. xlii. 1-3). 

1 Ver. 15.— (Ins. yvovs bvfxfyvw- U ^esus knowing” it, 4. &. (as Lange inserts in tbs text in smell type), that 
they sought to destroy His life, “ withdrew Himself. P. S.1 

9 Ver. 15.—Lachmann, on the authority of Cod. B. and the Latin Vulgate, omits b\Koi, The omission was probably 
exegetical, to avoid the appearance of exaggeration In what follows. [Cod. tilnait sustains Lachmann and, like the Vatican 
Cod., in Mai's and in Buttmanu's edition, reads simply wokkoi— P. 8.] 

* Ver. 17.—[This is the proper transL of Iva (or 6v»r) tKtj poo&r/. Not: and thus was fulfilled, as Webster and Wil¬ 
kinson in loo. explain, which is superficial and ungrammatical. *Iva is not to bo taken iK&aruc&s, but TcAiurwt; 
it signifies not simply the result, but the divine purpose and aim. Comp. Meyer on Matt i. 28, and Lange In the Exes, 
note on xli. 17.—P. 8.] 

4 Ver. ia— [The Lord (as also the Sept In the passage alluded to, Isa. xlii. 1) uses the word 6 wait fiov, not the 
more usual & bovkot fxou , for the Hebrew a,l nC2?, a significant change, which Dr. Lange overlooks, as he translates: 
mein KnecM. Set Exeg. note on ver. 17, etc.—P. S.] 

4 Ver. 21—[ Text. rec.: iv rq? i>v 6 par i. But Lachmann, Tischendori; Alford, Wordsworth, etc., omit tv, on 
the best critical authorities. 1 Meyer: u 4w is an addition, as also iwl in Enseb. and some minnscule MBS." This is the only 
case in the N. T. where iKrifriv is constructed with the simple dative, although It Is good Greek (comp. Thucyd. iii. 97) 
and signifies the cause and object of hope. Elsewhere, as in the LXX, the verb is constructed with iv, ctr, or IwL—P. 8.) 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

General Survey .—The reference of the Evangelist 
in this section to the more private activity of the 
Lord, applies to the whole period of His retirement 
from the persecutions of the Jewish hierarchy. It 
commenced at the festival of Purim, in 782, and 
dosed with His public appearance on leaving the wil¬ 
derness of Ephraim, before the Passover of 788. In 
the interval, He enjoyed only temporary seasons of 
rest, especially in Perea. The following took place 
during this period: (1) The return over the Sea of 
Galilee to G&ulonitis, on the occasion of His coming 
to Galilee from the festival of Purim, when he was 
informed of the exeoution of John the Baptist (ch. 
xiv); (2) a quiet journey through the country during 
the Easter festival, extending probably as far as Beth¬ 
any, and return to Galilee (chs. xii. and xiii.); (8) a 
journey from Galilee, through the territory of Tyre 
and Sidon, and the northern highlands, to the eastern 
and western shores of the Lake of Qennesareth (ch. 
xv.); (4) the return from Hagd&la, and over the lake, 
to the eastern mountains: (5) a secret journey 
through Galilee and the country, terminating in His 
sudden appearance at Jerusalem, at the Feast of Tab¬ 
ernacles, in the year 782 (ch. xvi.; xvii 1—21); (6) 
the last appearance of Jesus at Capernaum, and jour- 
# ney to Perea through the country lying between 
Samaria and Galilee; (7) the first stay or Jesus in 
Perea, and going up to Jerusalem to the Feast of the 
Dedication of the Temple; (8) the seoond stay in 
Perea, and going to Bethany to raise Lazarus; (9) 
the retirement of Jesus to the wilderness of Ephraim, 
under the ban of the Sanhedrim, till the last Easter 
festival. The statement of the Evangelist refers more 
particularly to this period, although it applies, in gen* 
eral, to the whole life of Jesus. 


Ver. 18. He healed them all. —By healing their 
sick, He restored the people generally. Living con¬ 
nection between the healthy and the diseased. 

Ver. 16. And charged them.— This does not 
refer to their keeping the place of His residence se¬ 
cret, but to the duty of reserve in publishing His 
deeds and dignity as the Messiah. He was desirous 
of arresting for a time an open rupture between His 
carnal followers and His enemies. 

Ver. 17. In order that (lv a) it might he ful¬ 
filled, Isa xlii. 1.—Freely quoted from the original 
Hebrew. The expression, rrirn *155 , servant of Je¬ 
hovah, in the second portion of the prophecies of Isa¬ 
iah, must refer to the Messiah. As the idea of a 
personal Messiah had been clearly expressed in the 
first portion of these prophecies, the hermeneutical 
rule here applies, that a biblical doctrine can never 
pass from a definite to a more indefinite form. The 
interpretation of the Sept., applying the term to Ja¬ 
cob and Israel, only Shows the peculiar Alexandrian 
tendencies of the translators. Possibly they may 
have been misled by the expression in Isa. viiu 14, 
although even there the terms, Jacob and Israel, 
should be taken in an ideal rather than a literal sense. 
The Chaldee Paraphrast and Kimchi apply the pas¬ 
sage to the Messiah (comp. Isa. xi 1 sqq.). The 
prophecy reads as follows: “Behold My servant, 
whom I establish (place firmly); Mine Elect, in whom 
My soul delighteth : I have put My Spirit upon Him ; 

^ ent to the nations (Gentiles) shall He bring. 

11 not cry, nor be loud (lift up the voice, strain); 
and He shall not cause His voice to be heard outside 
(in the street, outside the camp). A bruised reed 
shall He not break, and the dimly-burning flax shall 
He not quench: according to truth (unto truth) shall 
He manifest (bring forth, complete) judgment He 
shall not keep back (being wearied) nor (prematurely) 
break through (^X*J, transitive), till He have planted 
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judgment on the earth: and the isles (the uttermost 
ends of the earth) shall wait for His law.”—This 
prophecy, then, is a verbal prediction in the strictest 
sense.* a 

Ver. 18. Judgment. —Decisive final judgment, 
John iil 86.— To the Oentiles. —The multitudes 
which follow the Lord, in disregard of the condemna¬ 
tion of the Pharisees, were an emblem of the Gen¬ 
tiles. [Alford: “ In these words the majesty of His 
future glory as the Judge is contrasted with the meek¬ 
ness to be spoken of: ‘ And yet He shall not bruise.’ ” 
—P. &] 

Ver. 20. A bruised reed and smoking flax.— 

An emblem of the people bowed and broken under 
the load of traditionalism.! The poor people (or, in 
general, the poor in spirit, are not to inherit death, 
despair, and perdition in judgment, but) are to re¬ 
ceive from the Lord, both spiritually and physically, 
anew life. 

Till He send forth judgment unto victory 

rj&Up «t* riicot rV Kpl<rw y exire iusserit, cause it to 
ue in victory, so that no further conflict will re¬ 
main].—An abbreviation and paraphrase of Isa xlii. 3 
, etc.) and 4 (O"^"^, etc.). The judgment 
is to be transformed into a victory of truth, or into 
an absolute victory. This was implied in the expres¬ 
sions used by the prophet, but is brought out more 
distinctly in the text of the Evangelist. The word 
4 k $ cl Xp (comp. lx. 38) indicates great power, over- 
coming all resistance. 

Ver. 21. In His name. — In the original, 
■irninb. The Sept renders it as in Matthew, substi¬ 
tuting name for law.\ The name of the Messiah im- 

S lies the principle, the summary of His doctrine. 

[eyer: 44 The Gentiles will trust, on the ground of 
what His name as the Messiah implies.” This view 
is supported by the use of the dative, r£ bv6pan. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL 

1. The breach between the Messiah and His peo¬ 
ple widens. The King is rejected, and His sufferings 
approach a crisis. This implied, at the same time, 


• [Dr. Wordsworth calls this Quotation, ver. 17-21, a re¬ 
markable specimen of the manner in which the Holy Spirit, 
speaking by the evangelists, deals with the prophecies of the 
Old Test. In order to interpret them. *1 v a (or four) wAi|- 
pm&tj rb Is the form used by the evangelists when 

this process of divine exposition is performed. It Is the title 
of an evangelical targum or paraphrase. For the Hebrew 
f my servant, the Lord does not say 6 bovKos ww, 
my eeroant (as the Septnagtnt usually translates, though 
not in tkie passage), but 6 wait fxov, which admits of a 
double sense, eervant and eon (comp. Aots 111. 18, 26; lv. 27, 
80), and suggests the union of the obedience of the servant 
nod the dearness of the son in the person of Christ In a 
similar way Wordsworth explains the other modifications of 
the words of the prophecy here quoted.—P. 8.] 

t [A proverbial expreeslon for, “ He will not crash the 
contrite heart nor extinguish the slightest spark of repentant 
feeling in the sinner.” Alford.—P. 8.] 

X [The LXX renders: 4rl rtp iybfiariy Matthew, ac¬ 
cording to the true reading: ry or6part, without preposi¬ 
tion. Both followed another Hebrew reading: i&vb for 

iirjinb p. 8.] 

y' ■ i V t \J m 3 J / - 


a breach between the enemies and the adherents of 
Jesus in Israel, which in turn typified that which 
would ensue between unbelieving Israel and the be¬ 
lieving Gentiles. 

2. On this occasion, the peculiar manner in which 
Jesus was to administer His kingly office appeared 
more clearly than ever before. He might now have 
manifested Himself as Judge, broken the bruised 
reed and quenched the smoking flax. But, instead 
of that, He retired, and adopted a more private mode 
of working, in anticipation of His full and final suf¬ 
ferings. Accordingly, the Evangelist most aptly ap¬ 
plies the prediction of Isaiah to this period of retire¬ 
ment; because, while characteristic of the activity 
of Jesus generally, it referred specially to this year 
of persecution. 

3. Christ fled for His enemies, while He retired* 
from them. His was not the flight of fear. He al¬ 
ways addressed Himself only to those who were sus¬ 
ceptible —u e n to those who labored and were heavy 
laden—not to judge, but to save them.—The time for 
His final sufferings had not yet come; there was still 
ample room for active work, although of a more pri¬ 
vate character. On this ground He now retired, and 
dwelt chiefly with the poor people, among whom 
also He displayed the greatest number of His mirac¬ 
ulous deliverances. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

Christ’s retirement from His enemies a solemn 
sign,—1. not of fear or weakness; but, 2. of power, 
of wisdom, of compassion, and of judgment—The 
Lord can never want a Church.—Jesus ; or, perfect 
patience amid an impatient world.—The patience and 
meekness of Jesus as predicted by the prophets.— 
Christ the Elect of God.—Christ the Root of the 
elect—Patience, endurance, and perseverance, the 
evidence of election.—The Elect the servant of God. 
—God’s beloved Son His perfect Servant 1. As 
Servant, the Redeemer of the world ; 2. as Son, the 
ground and object of the world’s redemption.—Christ 
the true Friend of the people.—Jesus the Saviour of 
nations.—The patience and meekness of Christ over¬ 
coming the world. 

Starke: — Queenel: It is good sometimes to re¬ 
main concealed with Christ, whether it be from hu¬ 
mility or from necessity.—Jesus Christ above all the 
Servant of God, and alone worthy to serve Him.— 
Oh, how lovable is meekness in the servants of Christ! 
He who loves strife and debate cannot be His.— Zei- 
siue: Christ in the form of a servant, PhiL ii. 7, 8.— 
Let our courage never fail, truth must prevail.— 
Christ the hope, not only of Israel, but of the Gen¬ 
tiles. 

Goetner :—It is characteristic of the Lord that 
He quietly proceeded on His way and accomplished 
His work without noise and commotion. Many teem 
to do a great deal and yet accomplish nothing.—If 
we hold a smoking flax to the fire, it is easily kindled 

•gain- 

Heubner : —Where there is even a germ of good, 
there is still hope.—The bruised reed: a soul bowed 
down under a sense of sin.—Smoking flax: a soul 
in which a spark of the Divine life is still left 
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S. Miraculous healing of a demoniac , blind and dumb. Blasphemous accusation of the Pharisees , fAof 

« 0 O» in league with Beelzebub ; and reply of Christ about the blasphemy against the Holy Qhost. The 
Pharisees seek a sign from heaven; but Jesus promises them a sign from the deep , and announces the 
impending spiritual doom of an apostate and unbelieving race . Ch. XII. 22-45. 

(Mark iii. 20-30; Luke xi. 14-26; 20-82.) 

22 Then was brought unto him one possessed with a devil, blind, and dumb: and he 
healed him, insomuch that [so that, wore] the blind and dumb 1 both spake and saw. 

23 And all the people were amazed, and said, Is not this [Is this] * the Son of David ? 

24 But when the Pharisees heard it, they said, This fellow [wan] 1 doth not cast out devils, 

25 but by Beelzebub [BeelzebuZ], the prince of the devils. And Jesus knew their 
thoughts, and said unto them, Every kingdom divided against itself is brought to desola- 

26 tion; and every city or house divided against itself shall not stand: And if Satan cast 
[casts] out Satan, he is divided against himself; how shall then his kingdom stand ? 

27 And if I by Beelzebub [-Z] cast out devils, by whom do your children cast them out? 

28 therefore they shall be your judges. But if I cast out devils by the Spirit of God, then 

29 the kingdom of God is come unto you [upon you]. 4 Or else, how can one enter into a 
strong man's* house, and spoil [take from him, seize upon his]* his goods [instruments, 
aKevrj, i. e. t here the demoniacs], except he first bind the strong man? and then he will 

30 spoil [plunder] his house. He that is not with me is against me; and he that 

31 gathereth not with me scattereth abroad. Wherefore I say unto you, All manner of 
sin and blasphemy shall be forgiven unto men: but the blasphemy against the Holy 

32 Ghost [of the Spirit] shall not be forgiven unto men. And whosoever speaketh a word 
against the Son of man, it shall be forgiven him: but whosoever speaketh against the 
Holy Ghost [Spirit], it shall not be forgiven him, neither in this world [aeonl, neither 

33 in the world [that which is] to come. Either make the tree good, and his [its] fruit 
good; or else make the tree corrupt, and his [its] fruit corrupt: for the tree is 

34 known by his [its] fruit. O generation of vipers, how can ye, being evil, speak good 

35 things ? for out of the abundance of the heart the mouth speaketh. A good man out 
of the good treasure of the heart 7 bringeth [sendeth] forth good things: and an evil 

36 man out of the evil treasure bringeth [sendeth] forth evil things. But I say unto you, 
That every idle word that men shall speak, they shall give account thereof in the day 

37 of judgment. For by thy words thou shalt be justified, and by thy words thou shalt be 
condemned. 

38 Then certain of the scribes and of the Pharisees answered [him], 8 saying, Master, 

39 we would see a sign from thee. But he answered and said unto them, An evil and 
adulterous generation seeketh after a sign; and there shall no sign be given to it, but 

40 the sign of the prophet Jonas [Jonah the prophet]: For as Jonas [Jonah] was three 
days and three nights in the whale’s belly [belly of the great fish] ; so shall the Son of 

41 man be three days and three nights in the heart of the earth. The men of Nineveh 
shall rise in [the, iv rjj] judgment with this generation, and shall condemn it: because 
[for] 9 they repented at the preaching of Jonas [Jonah]; and, behold, a greater than 

42 Jonas [Jonah] is here. The queen of the south shall rise up in the judgment with this 
generation, and shall condemn it: for she came from the uttermost parts [the ends] of 
the earth to hear the wisdom of Solomon; and, behold, a greater than Solomon is here. 

43 When the unclean spirit is gone out of a man, he walketh through dry places, seeking 

44 rest, and findeth none. Then he saith, I will return into my house 10 from whence I 

45 came out; and when he is come, he findeth it empty, swept, and garnished. Then 
goeth he, and taketh with himself [him] seven other spirits more wicked than himself, 
and they enter in and dwell there: and the last state of that man is worse than the 
first. Even so shall it be ?dso unto this wicked generation. 


1 Yer. 22.—1. B., D., [Cod. Sinalt], Lachmonn, Tischendorf, [Alford]: rbv Koe<p6v y [the dumb). 2. L., X., D., Syr.: 
ms<f>bv sal rwp\6v, [dumb and blind].. 8. Latter Codd., the text, ree., Griesbach, Meyer, [Wordsworth, Btier and 
Thelle, etc.]: rbv rvxpxbv kuI k a<p6v y [the blind and dumb 1 We suppose that in the second place K«<p6s Is used In a 
more general sense, signifying stupidity. 

* Ver. 28.—[M h r l otrds tar tv. etc. Lange, correctly, according to the German idiom • 1st doth diestr nicht etwat 
• Conant and the revised version of the A. B. Union: Is Ibis, etc. This Is the original rendering of the English Version in 
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the editions of 1611 end of 1618* in thle passage (though not in John iv. 29): Is this the Son of David t Bat most editions, 
Including that of the An, B. Soc., read: la not this, eta A change for the worse. For p h r i or both in the N. T. 
end in classic Wreck, always implies some doubt and the expectation or the wish of a negative answer; while ov in ques¬ 
tions looks to an affirmative answer. Wlter, Grammatik, 6th e<L, p. 458: ph (ph* 1 ) steht too eina y kkneinekde Ant* 
eo ort vorausgasetst odar enoartet taints doch nicht? .... Dtr Fragenda lagt ea immar avf eina negative Antwort an 
und tcurde nicht uberroecht aein, t oann ar eina aolcha erhialta , John iv. 88; viii. 22 ; Malt scii. 28; John ic. 29; vik 
26,86.”—P. 8.] 

■ Yer. 24 .—[Fallow implies contempt, which is not warranted by the use of tho demonstrative pronoun oZro », 
either here or in the preceding versa Howard Crosby (The N. T. with explanatory Notes or Scholia): “Fallow is an un- 
hoppy word to lntrodTuce here, although it was not so objectionable when oar version was formed. There is no word in 
the Greek, the pronoun ‘ this' standi ng alone. W e may say 4 this one: "—P. 8. ] 

4 Ver. 28 .—[''EipOcurev kp>* hpa s, which the E. Y., in the parallel passage Lake xi. 20 renders: the kingdom of God is 
coma upon you. Mdvur with the Classics means proevenira , to precede, anticipate, overtake, and so 1 Thess. iv.*15 (E. V.: 
“shall not prevent—i. a, in the old English sense of prxevenire —them which are asleep”); but in Hellenistic and in mod¬ 
ern Greek it means also pervanire > to come near, to come upon, yet often with the'idea of surprise, as here. ’Wosley and 
Btier: Is already upon you, < a, before you Rooked for it.—P. 8.] 

• Ver. 29.—(Lit: the strong man's , rov hrxupoo, with reference to the particular case in hand, hot not: the strong 
one, vix. Satan (Campbell); for the Saviour draws an Illustration from common life to show his relation to Satan,—P. 8.] 

4 Yer. 29.—[According to the trae reading apra a at, instead of dtapxdaai, which occurs in the following verse.— 

P. 8.) 

T Yer. 86.—The beat>188. [Including Cod. Binalt] omit rrjt sap91as (of the heart), which seems to be an inter¬ 
pretation. 

• Yer. 881—-The best MSS. [also Cod. Slnalt] add avr$ after iareKpiB^eav. 

• Ver. 41.—[As 8+1 Is correctly translated in the parallel case ver. 42: for aha cama.—V. 8.1 

Yer. 44.—The best authorities favor the emphatic position otinto my house at the beginning of the sentence. [The 
Cod. Slnait likewise reads: «tf rbv ohc6r uav irurrpcjfto. But this does not do as well In English, ss in the Greek and 
German languages.—P. &] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Chronological Arrangement .—Luke relates these 
addresses imperfectly, and in another, but apparently 
more correct, order. This section manifestly de¬ 
scribes the close of the public ministry of Jesus in 
Galilee, and the open breach between the Lord and 
the Pharisaical party in that provinoe, corresponding 
to the conflict in Jerusalem, related in chs. xxi. and 
xxiii. Ch. xiv. records a prior event; and the two 
conflicts in chs. xv. 1 and xvi. 1 form only the con¬ 
clusion of the contest which was now opening. After 
the festival of Purim, the Pharisaical party in Gal¬ 
ilee had received instructions from Jerusalem to per¬ 
secute the Lord. This behest was obeyed, though in 
a coarser manner than by the chiefs in Jerusalem. 
The former private accusation, that Jesus was in 
league with Satan (ch. ix. 34, comp. x. 25), was now 
publicly and boldly brought * forward. “ The resem¬ 
blance between this occurrence and that recorded in 
ix. 32, is not owing to the circumstance that different 
facts are mixed up (Schneckenburgerb nor to a tra¬ 
ditionary embellishment of one and tne same history 
(Strauss, de Wette). The two events are in reality 
different, though analogous. The former demoniac 
was dumb, while this one is both dumb and blind; 
which latter circumstance Luke, following a less ac¬ 
curate trad ition, does not record.” -- Msyerr~ ~~ 

' Terf £ 2 . One possessed with a devil, blind 
and dumb. —Not blind and dumb by nature, but by 
demoniac possession. To relieve one so fearfully 
under the power of the enemy, was the most difficult 
miracle, especially as the Pharisees watched Him 
with unbelief and in bitterness of heart. 

Ver. 23. Is this the Son of David ? —The peo¬ 
ple were here on the point of openly proclaiming Je¬ 
sus as Hie Son of David, or the Messiah. But they 
were prevented by the hierarchical party, who now 
came forward with their blasphemous accusation. 

Yer. 24. This (significantly put first)—should it 
be this one ) This one does not cast out devils, etc.* 

•[Meyer: 44 M yjri ovror, eta Question of surprise, 
where the emphasis lies on o£ror: It can hardly be that 
this man. who otherwise has not the appearance of the Mes¬ 
siah, should be the Messiah.”—P. 8.] 


—We have already shown that the term Beelzebul 
is equivalent to, the prince of the devils; hence 
the latter expression (ip x out t , without an article) 
serves as explanation of a name invented by them, 
probably with reference to Beelzebub, the god of the 
Philistines. 

Yer. 26. If Satan casts out Satan. —Meyer 
rightly argues against the rendering, If one Satan 
cast out another. u There are many demons, but Sa¬ 
tan alone is the chief of them.” Hence the charge 
implied, that Satan was represented both by the de¬ 
mon who possessed the individual, and by the demo¬ 
niac exorcist; or, that in reality he cast himself out 
In the same sense Christ employs also the simile of 
a city or a house divided against itself. Not that He r 
denied that discord prevails in the kingdom of dark¬ 
ness ; but this does not amount to an absolute breach, j 
or to complete self-negation, which would necessarily 1 
lead to immediate annihilation. On the other hand ' 
it is to be observed, that the kingdom of Satan had 
been of long standing, and hence must possess a cer¬ 
tain measure of unity and consistency. The argu¬ 
mentation of Jesus was based on the distinction be¬ 
tween this relative and an absolute division in the 
kingdom of Satan, and not, as de Wette supposes, on 
transferring the principles of the kingdom of light to 
that of darkness. Meyer is also right in suggesting; 
that the supposition of the Pharisees, that Satan 
might in this instance have damaged his own cause, 
is refuted by the constant antagonism waged between 
Christ and the kingdom of darkness. Besides, it de¬ 
serves notice, that Christ here claimed to cast out, 
not merely individual demons, but Satan himself.* 

* [We add the remarks of Trench (Notes on the Mira* 
eles of our Lord, 6th ed., p. 69): 44 Thero is at firet sight a 
difficulty in the arg ament which oar Bavioai draws from 
the oneness of the kingdom of Satan—namely, that It scorns 
the very idea of this kingdom, that it should be an anarchy, 
blind rage and hate not merely against God, bat each part 
of it warring against every other part And this Is most 
deeply true, that hell is as much in arms against itself as 
against heaven; neither does our Lord deny that in rasped 
cf itself that kingdom is infinite contradiction and division: 
only he aseerts that in relation to the kingdom of heaven 
it Is ono; there Is one life in it and one soul in opposition to 1 
that Jast as a nation or kingdom may embrace within It- | 
self infinite parties, divisions, discords. Jealousies, and heart- I 
burnings: yet if It is to subsist as a nation at all, it must not, 
ae regards other nations, have lost its soose of unity; when / 
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Ver. 27. Your children— i. e., in a spiritual 
sense, yourdjsGjjfles, Jewish exorcists, Acts xix. 18. 
Argumentumex concessis. On the exorcism of the 
Pharisees, see von Ammon, Leben Jcsu , ii. p. 151. 
44 In the schools of the Pharisees, a so-called higher 
magic was taught, by which demons were to be ex¬ 
pelled and drawn out of the noses of persons possess¬ 
ed, by means of certain roots, by exorcism, and by 
magical formulas, supposed to have been derived 
from king Solomon/’ Comp. Joseph. Ant. viii. 2, 
5 ; De Bello Jud. vii. 6, 2.—It were an entire misun¬ 
derstanding. with Gerlach, to apply the expression, 
“your children” to the disciples of Jesus. Nor is 
there any ground for apprehending that the authority 
of the miracles of Jesus might be invalidated by an 
acknowledgment of Jewish exorcism. Compare the 
contrast between Moses and the magicians of Egypt. 

Ver. 28. The kingdom of God is come upon 
[not: unto] you.—As in 1 Thess. iv. 15, so here, the 
term t(f> da a tv must be taken in its full meaning : 
It has come upon you in a sudden manner , by sur¬ 
prise , and finds you unprepared. The statement 
also implied that Jesus stood before them as the Mes¬ 
siah. Thus ver. 28 forms a transition from the de¬ 
fensive to the offensive; while the expression, lv 
w « v n ar i 0 c o t), which refers to the contrast 
with Beeizebul, serves as introduction to what is 
afterward said about the blasphemy of the Holy 
Spirit. 

Ver. 29. Or else, how can one.—This is not 
merely “ another argument,” but at the same time 
also a more explicit statement of the idea, that, com¬ 
pared to Satan, Jesus was the stronger, or the Lord 
of the kingdom of heaven.—The strong man (r o v 
la xv p o C), with the article—with special reference 
to the Ti'y, who combats him; but also with a view 
to the fact, that the preceding explanation rendered 
the figure completely perspicuous. Comp. Isa. xlix. 
24.—“And take from him his instruments,” 
a k« vrj .—Referring to those who were possessed. 
[The author, version, 44 spoil his goods” gives a differ¬ 
ent sense.] The casting out of devils implied the 
binding of the strong man, i. <?., a spiritual victory 
over Satan. No doubt the Lord here alludes to the 
history of the temptation in Matt. iv. At a later pe¬ 
riod, Christ had, indeed, to enter on another physical, 
psychical, and spiritual conflict with Satan, when He 
was assailed by the enemy in connection with the 
sorrows and the misery of the world. But His for¬ 
mer victory over the temptation from the lust of the 
world, laid the foundation and prepared the way for 
His later conquest. 

Ver. 80. He that is not with Me.—The decisive 
moment of the breach with the opposition in Galilee 
was approaching. The idea is further carried out in 
ch. xxi. 43, 44. On this occasion, however, it was 
Still couched in hypothetical and general language. 
Still, the alternative here presented evidently applied 
to the Pharisees and scribes; and any other inter¬ 
pretation overlooks the importance of that decisive 
moment. (Bengel, Schleiermacher, and Neander ap¬ 
ply it to Jewish exorcists ; Chrysostom, to Satan, 
etc.) This is further shown by what follows: where¬ 
fore I say unto you j viz., with reference to your 


it does 60, of necessity it falls to pieoes and perishes. To 
the Pharisees He says: ‘This kingdom of evil subsists; by 
your own confession it does so; it cannot therefore have de¬ 
nied the one condition of its existence, which is, that it 
should not lend its powers to the overthrowing of itself, that 
it should not side with Its own foes; My words und works 
declare that I am its foe, it cannot therefore be siding with 
Me.”’-P.8.] 5 


blasphemy of My Person, by which your enmity ap 
pears. Know then what this enmity implies. In 
significant contrast the Saviour says in reference to 
the disciples, Mark ix. 40 and Luke ix. 50, 44 He that 
is not against us is for us.” [Alford : 44 1 believe 
Stier is right in regarding it as a saying setting forth* 
to us generally the entire and complete disjunction 
of the two kingdoms, of Satan and God. There is 
and can be in the world no middle party ; they who 
are not with Christ are against Him and His work, 
and as far as in them lies arc undoing it.”—P. S.] 
Ver. 31. All manner of sin and blasphemy. 
—». *., Every sin shall be forgiven to men, even to 
blasphemy in the general sense, provided they do not 
progress to blasphemy against the Holy Spirit, but 
turn from it. Hence, on the supposition of repent¬ 
ance. And thus shall it be in every case—they shall 
either return, or progress to blasphemy against the 
Holy Spirit. The blasphemy which is still capable 
of being forgiven, is both a species and an aggrava¬ 
tion of general sin. I)e Wcite : “/9Aa(Td>7jjit'a, 
not merely blasphemy against God ; but, on the other 
hand, not simply evil-speaking generally, but defam¬ 
ing of what is holy, as, for example, of Christ, the Sent 
of God.” In general, the idea of a malicious attack 
upon a person, whose fame is calumniously injured 
{fiKdwrtiv tV <fd]fAT]v), attaches to the term, blasphe¬ 
my. Hence, defamation of what is good, noble, and 
holy, on its appearance in the world, with malicious 
(lying and murderous) intent. Up to this point 
blasphemy forms the climax of sin, but of sin which 
may still be forgiven; because, in his fanatical en¬ 
thusiasm for what he deems noble, good, and holy, 
a man may overlook and misunderstand even a high¬ 
er manifestation of it But blasphemy against the 
Holy Spirit cannot be forgiven. It is open and full 
opposition to conversion, und hence to forgiveness. 
The Holy Spirit, who is here spoken of in distinct 
terms, is the last and highest manifestation of the 
Spirit of God, who completes and perfects the reve¬ 
lation of God, and in that capacity manifests Him¬ 
self in the human consciousness. Blasphemously 
to rebel, in opposition to one’s better knowledge and 
conscience, against this manifestation and influence 
of the Holy Spirit, is to commit moral suicide, and 
to destroy one’s religious and moral suscepti bility . 
In fact, this can never be fully accomplished, off ac¬ 
count of the infinite contrast between blasphemy and 
the Holy Spirit. But the approximation thereto im¬ 
plies impending judgment, which extends far beyond 
the present world into endless existence. Although 
blasphemy against the Holy Spirit, in its full idea, is 
infinite, yet blasphemy against the Son of Man, or 
against Christ in the form of a servant, constitutes 
an approximation to it. Hence the Lord adds, ver. 
22, by way of explanation, as approximating to this 
sin: Whosoever speaketh a word (in passing) against 
the Son of Man. The person whom, from prejudice 
or ignorance, a word of blasphemy may escape against 
Christ—whom in His form as a servant he may pos¬ 
sibly mistake—shall be forgiven; but whosoever 
speaketh (without the addition, a word)—- whosoever 
speaketh decidedly against the Holy Spirit, etc. In 
this case, to speak and to blaspheme is identical.— 
Meyer and other critics maintain that the accusation 
of the Pharisees, in ver. 24, was an instance of blas¬ 
phemy against the Holy Spirit. But theirs was, io 
the first place, only a blasphemy against the Son of 
Man, and against the power in which He wrought. 
In committing this sin, they necessarily approximat¬ 
ed blasphemy against the Holy Spirit; but how 
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closely (see John vii. 39), our Lord does not express, 
os appears even from the peculiar warning given them 
of their danger. In these circumstances, criticism 
cannot help us in defining the matter more clearly. 
In the Gospel of Mark, the first statement (about 
blasphemy) alone is mentioned ; in that of Luke, the 
second (about speaking a word). 

Ver. 32. Neither in this world; or, rather, in 
this £on. —‘O ai o> v o5rot,PWn 0515; 6 aluy 
uekkwv, 2<2n oViS. See Lightfoot, Wetstein, 
and others. In the first place, the period before and 
after Christ’s “appearing”; then, secondarily, the 
contrast between the one and the other order of 
things, as based on the old and the new era. It 
should not be overlooked that His historical advent 
laid the foundation for His future sapovaia, and con¬ 
sequently that the new aeon, like the kingdom of hea¬ 
ven, is already at hand, and unfolding itself in the 
old, breaking through it and gradually abolishing it. 
Hence the Jewish theology was not wrong in dating 
the new aeon from the advent of the Messiah ; only 
they were wrong in not making a proper distinction 
between the suffering and the glorified Messiah. 

Yer. 33. Either Exhibit, present (in the au¬ 
thorized version, make ).—The terip roirii' cannot 
refer to “ planting,” as we have here an allusion not 
only to the tree but also to its fruit. It must refer 
to a mental act, or to a representation, and alludes 
here to the toiuv of the poets.* Those who blas¬ 
pheme are bad and self-contradictory poets. In the 
strangest manner, they conceive and represent as a 
poisonous tree (Christ as inspired by Satanl that 
which only yielded good fruit (casting out of aevils). 
Hence, not in the sense of a declarative judgment— 
make (Theophylact, Erasmus, Meyer, etc.) ; least of 
all with exclusive reference to the Pharisees (Mun¬ 
ster, Castellio, deWctte); nor yet as equivalent to 
put , or plant, regarding and treating these blasphe¬ 
mies as fruits (Ewald); but in the sense of, to suppose, 
to represent (Grotius, Fritzsche, etc.). The first tree 
is manifestly intended as an emblem of Christ; the 
second, of the Pharisees, who manifested their inward 
state by their outward fruit, or their blasphemy. 
For the tree is known by its fruit ; comp. ch. 
vii. 20. 

Yer. 34. O brood of vipers. —The terms in 
which the Baptist had from the outset addressed the 
Pharisees (ch. iii. 7), are now taken lip even by the 
merciful and compassionate Saviour. The expression 
yeyvhpara ^ x i 5 y « v 13 closely allied with the 
5 « v 5 pov a a v p6v. Poisonous plants, and a gen¬ 
eration of vipers, were the noxious remnants of pre- 
Adamic times, and hence served as allegorical fig¬ 
ures of satanic evil (which are not to be confounded 
with the thorns and thistles consequent upon the 
curse). Hence the first symbol of coming salvation 
was, that the seed of the woman should bruise the 
head of the serpent. —How can ye 7 etc.—The 
physical impossibility that a generation of vipers 
could give forth what was salutary, served as an em¬ 
blem of the moral impossibility of this moral genera¬ 
tion of vipers speaking good things. 

For out of the abundance, the overflowing.— 
But this abundance is not passive; it is organic, and 
reproducing itself. With this it may be well to con¬ 
nect the biblical idea of •sepiaaeveiv, to develop organ¬ 
ically. 

Yer. 35. Out of the good treasure.— Another 

• See the well-known beginning of Horace's Ars pot• 
hco. 

15 


t 

figure in which the heart is represented as a spiritual 
treasury. Each one can only give forth what he 
finds in his treasury. The expression, heart , im¬ 
plies the sum-total of all the thoughts, words, and 
works of a man ; in short, his entire spiritual posses¬ 
sions. 

Vers. 36, 37. Every idle word.—The term 
pro* a, in its connection with apyiiy, meaning moral¬ 
ly ‘useless, and at the same time hurtful ,—ir o v yj p 6 v, 
as some minuscule MSS. read. This judgment accord¬ 
ing to their words, would not exclude that according 
to their deeds. From Matt. xxv. 31, we gather that 
the actions of the righteous and of the wicked aro 
sealed by their words. A man’s speech, as elucidat¬ 
ing, and elucidated by, his life, will serve as a suf¬ 
ficient index of his character in the day of judgment 
t— as Heubner explains it, partly from its wickedness, 
and partly from its pharisaical severity, which recoils 
on him who is guilty of it. 

Ver. 38. Then certain of the scribes and of 
the Pharisees answered.—His opponents felt that, 
in these statements, Jesus had confronted them in 
His character as the Messiah, invested with royal and 
judicial authority. Accordingly, they were constrain¬ 
ed either to acknowledge or to reject His claims. In 
this difficulty, some of them tried to tempt Him; i. e., 
partly in derision, and partly with a lingering desire 
after the manifestation of a worldly Messiah, they 
asked for a sign, by way of accrediting His claims. 
No doubt they referred to the chiliastic sign from 
heaven. Thus we notice here the appearance of a 
new hostile device, which appears in its full propor¬ 
tions in ch. xvi. 1, just as that which had first appear¬ 
ed in ch. ix. 84 had now been fully brought out. 
Gerlach and Lisco suggest that these Pharisees were f 
better inclined, and less opposed to Jesus, than the 
others. But in our opinion, they were rather the l 
worst among the bad. 

Ver. 39. An adulterous generation.—Moi- 

X a\ l s. Theophylact: <ws cKpKTrdfxeyot curb rov 0€oD. 
Adultery, taken in a spiritual sense, according to 
the Old Testament idea, equivalent to apostasy or 
idolatry; Isa. xviii. 17. Jesus foreknew that the 
apostasy of the Pharisees would lead them even to 
an outward alliance with the heathen in the act of 
His crucifixion. 

There shall no sign be given to it.—Christ 
considered His miracles as signs, John xi. 41. The 
perfect sign of His Messiahship, however, was His 
death on the cross, and His resurrection. And as 
the true Messiah w as exactly the opposite of the car¬ 
nal counterfeit which the Pharisees had drawn for 
themselves, so was the true and great sign of the 
Messiah the direct contrary to their carnal and un¬ 
warranted clamor for a sign from heaven. This ap¬ 
plies especially to the solemn call to repentance 
which His answer contained. The Pharisees sought 
a sign from heaven, to confirm and to crown with 
success their own corrupt views and state: the Lord 
offered them a sign from the deep of the realm of 
death, to condemn their hypocritical worldliness. 
Hence the sign of Jonah ; i. e., the sign which had 
typically appeared in the history of Jonah, ii. 1. 

Ver. 40. The belly of the great fish : rod 
Karovs, bna .—The expression does not neces¬ 
sarily mean a whale [as the E. Y. translates], but 
any sea-monster. We suppose it was a shark [the 
white shark, squalus carcharias, also called lamia, 
which is found to this day in the Mediterranean, 

I sometimes as long as sixty feet.—P. S.] rather than 
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a whale. Heubner relates an instance of a sailor who 
was swallowed by a shark, and yet preserve^ 

So shall the 8on of man be three days and 
three nights. — A round number according to the 
popular mode of Hebrew reckoning, 1 Sam. ul 12; 
although Christ lay only one day and two nights in 
the grave.*— In the heart of the earth. —1. In 
the grave. So most interpreters. 2. In hades (Ter- 
tullian, Iren ©us, etc.)>t Meyer pronounces in favor 
of the interpretation hades, on the supposition that 
it is analogous to xapbia rrjt 0a\&o<rr\t in Jonah ii., 
which referred to the depths of the sea. Besides, in 
Luke xxiii. 48, Christ Himself had designated His 
death as a descent into hades [or rather an entrance 
into paradise as a part of hades].—But we remark, 
first, that these two things, the grave and the realm 
of the dead, cannot be disjoined. Secondly, that the 
Lord frequently uses the term, “ earth,” in reference 
to the ancient hierarchical and political constitution 
of the world. Jonah was only buried in the depths 
of the sea; Christ in that of the ancient earth (the 
grave and hades), and of the ancient world (its con- 
I damnation and contumely). Paulus, Schleiermacher, 

I Neander, and others, apply the expression, “ sign of 
Jonah the prophet,” to the preaching and appearance 
of the Lord. But this view requires no formal refu¬ 
tation. Such could scarcely have been designated as 
*n any specific sense a sign of the prophet Jonah ; 
not to speak of the fact that it ignores the expla¬ 
nation furnished in the Gospel of Matthew itself We 
do not deny, however, that the expression may con¬ 
tain some reference to the universal mission of Jonah, 
which constituted him a type of Christ. Jonah was 
unwilling to preach to the heathen Ninevites, and was 
buried in the depths of the sea, which is an emblem 
of the sea of nations. Jesus designed His gospel for 
all nations, and was hurled by the Jewish hierarchy 
into the depth of the earth, and into that of their 
theocratic and hierarchical condemnation. But Jo¬ 
nah emerged once more to preach repentance to the 

# [St. Jbeomb: “ThU la to bo explained by a fljrure of I 
speech called synecdoche , by which a part is put for the 
whole; not that our Lord waa three whole days and three 
nights In the grare, but part of Friday, part or Sunday, and 
the whole or Saturday were reckoned as three day a" 
Mbtbr: ^ Jesus tear nur Hnen Tag und stcei Ndchte todt 
AUein nach populdrer Weise (vergk 1 Sam, wr. 12 sq.) 
sind die Theile dee ereten und dritten Tages ale ganee 
Taae gesdhtt, t coou die daroustellende gegenbildliche 
Aehnlichkeit mil dem Schicksal dee Jonas veranlasste." 

I Alfobd : u If it be neceaeaiy to make good tbe three days 
1 and nights, it must be done by having recourse to the Jewish 
/ method of computing time. In tbe Jerusalem Talmud (cited 
I by Lightfoot) it is said 4 that a day and night together make 
up a (a yvxWn*pop\ and that any part of such a 

period is counted as the whole. 1 See Gen. xl 18, 20; 1 Sara. 

. xxx. 12, 18; * Chron. x. 5,12; Hoa. vL 2." Woemwobth: 

44 The days of Christ's absence from His disciples were short¬ 
ened In meroy to them as far as was consistent with the ful¬ 
filment of the prophecy (?).—P. 8.] 

t [So also Theophylact, Bellarmln, Maldonatcs, Olshan- 
sen, ROnig ( Lehre von der Hdllenfahrt Christy 1842, p. 54), 
Alford, Wordsworth, while D. Brown and all the American 
commentators of Matthew, A. Barnes, J. A. Alexander, 
Owen, Whedon (Jacobus’ Notes I have not at hand), under¬ 
stand the heart of the earth to mean simply the grace. But 
hades agrees better with tbe parallel of tbe belly of tbe sea- 
monster. than the tomb of Joseph of Arimathea, which waa 
on the surface of the earth rather than in the heart thereof; 
secondly, Jonah himself calls tbe belly of the sea-monster 
103, LXX : Ik Koihtas <fiov, M out of the belly of 
hades'” (not hell as in the E. V.\ Jon. it 8 (2); and finally, 
there should be no more dispute now os to Christ’s actual 
descent Into hades, eee Luke xxlll. 48; Acts it 27, 81 (Greek 
} text); Eph. iv. 9; 1 Pet 111.19. But no doctrinal state- 
J meats concerning the locality of hades can be Justly deriv- 
* ed from such popular expressions, which ninst necessarily 
j adapt themselves to our imperfect finite conceptions.—P. S.j 


Gentiles; so Christ also rose to preach the gospel to 
I the nations.—The circumstance, that our Lord re¬ 
peats this simile in Matt xvi. 4, shows that He at¬ 
tached considerable importance to it 

Ver. 41. Shall rise— i. e., as witnesses in the 
judgment “So DUpin Job xvi 8.”—* On, for; 
not, because [as in the author, version].—This judg¬ 
ment is that of the Lord. 

Ver. 42. The queen of the south.— See 1 
Kings x., and the article Sheba in Winer’s Real- 
Wbrterb. [and in Calmet’B Diction, of the H. Bible, 
Taylor’s edit, Lond., p. 815 sqq.]. Sabsea, a district 
in Arabia Felix. Josephus erroneously represents 
her as a queen of Ethiopia (AnL viii 5, 5). Similar¬ 
ly, modem Abyssinian tradition assigns to her the 
name of Maqueda, and represents her as a convert to 
Judaism, and as having had a son by Solomon, whose 
name was Menilek. The Arabs mention her, under 
the name of BaUcte , among the rulers of Yemen. 

Yer. 43. When the unclean spirit is gone 
out of a man. — A simile referring to the state of 
the Jewish nation, with special reference to tbe cast¬ 
ing out of devils, and to the blasphemy of the Phari¬ 
sees and scribes, which had just taken place. The 
man set free from the unclean spirit is an emblem of 
the Jewish nation as under tlje sway of Pharisaism. 
Hence the healing represents the blessed and gra¬ 
cious activity of Jesus in Israel—The unclean spirit 
who is cast out walketh through dry desert places— 
deserts being represented as the habitation of devils, 
Job viii. 8; Bar. iv. 85 ; Rev. xviii. 2 ; Lev. xvi. 2L 
The wilderness, an emblem of their dwelling-place Ik 
another world, of their activity, of their desolation 
and their banishment into desolation. 

Yer. 44. He findeth the house empty, 
swept, and gamishe<L— Not, as de Wette has it, i 
the sold restored, but inviting to the unclean spirit,— I 
not being inhabited by a good spirit. I 

Ver. 45. Seven other spirits more wicked 
than himsel£ —This evidently refers to a more full 
possession by devils,— i. e. t to a voluntary and dam¬ 
nable self-surrender to Satan by a wicked life, or to 
such hardening of unbelief as that of which the Jew¬ 
ish hierarchy and nation were guilty.— And the last 
state is worse than the first. —Their former low 
and miserable estate is followed by moral guilt, and 
a voluntary surrender to the power of evil,—Buch, 
alas 1 as has been manifested in the history of Is- 
saeL 

From the details of Christ’s dealing with the 
Pharisees, as recorded by Luke, we derive a clear 
view of His increasing earnestness and directness in 
reproving them. What in the beginning He had only ) 
said to the disciples in the first Sermon on the Mount, 1 
and in His instruction to the Apostles, He now pub- \ 
lidy repeated,—partly in the hearing of the Phari- \ 
sees themselves, and partly in presence of all His 
professing disciples. 

DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. “ From this and other passages of Scripture 
(vers. 26-80), we learn that the kingdom of darkness 
has also its head, who serves ns a centre of connec¬ 
tion, combining all the isolated forces into common 
resistance to Christ and His kingdom.”—Lisco. See 
ch. xiii. 

2. The position of the Lord with reference to the 
Pharisaical party had now reached that stage of de¬ 
cision when each one must choose a distinct pert 
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This was clearly indicated in the solemn statement, 
—He that is not with Me (in this conflict) is against 
Me (and hence on the side of Satan, against whom 
the conflict is waged); and he that gathereth not with 
Me (in the harvest) scattereth abroad (is a destroyer 
of God’s harvest). • 

3. Blasphemy against the Holy Spirit , vers. 31,82. 
—For a full discussion of this subject, we must refer 
to other work*;, especiall my Leben Jesu , ii. 2, p. 
825; mj Posit. Dognuitik, p. 453, and the exegetic- 
%1, dogmatical, and ethical tnreatise of Phil. Schaff : 
Die Siinde wider den Heil. Oeist, Halle, 1841 (writ¬ 
ten with reference to the dissertations on the same 
subject by Grashofj and Gurlitt in the Studien und 
KntUcen for 1833 and 1834; Tholuck in his Miscella¬ 
nies , 1839; Nitzsch, System der christlichen Lehrs, etc., 
and with a historical appendix on the terrible end of 
Francesco Spiera).* “ In all the legislations of an¬ 
tiquity, a distinction was made between inexpiable 
and expiable transgressions. Blasphemy of the Di¬ 
vine name belonged to the former class. If, there¬ 
fore, there was anything inexpiable and unpardonable 
under the New Testament dispensation, blasphemy 
would naturally be the Old Testament symbol of it. 
Nor can there be any doubt that the Lord had, in this 
respect, warned His hearers against the sin of blas¬ 
phemy ; at the same time distinguishing, various de¬ 
grees of it (Matt xii. 31; Mark iii. 28; Luke xii. 
10). More especially do we gather from the Gospel 
of Mark, that Jesus here intended to define more ac¬ 
curately, or to give d more correct explanation of, the 
law of Moses, in Lev. xxiv. In that passage, a pun¬ 


ishment was denounced (*ijtan Xbr) against any 
blasphemy of the Deity (□''n'bx while the 

punishment of death was awarded to express bias- 
phemy of . This distinction between sim¬ 

ply punishable and absolutely unpardonable blasphe¬ 
my (arafroAoyfa, 1 Sam. iii. 13, Sept.), was explained 
by the Saviour, in the Gospel of Mark, in the sense 
that th q pardonable sin consisted in blasphemy against 
Elohim, while in the Gospel of Matthew, He applied 
it to blasphemy against the Divine Messenger, or 
the Son of Man. In both Gospels, however, the un¬ 
pardonable blasphemy against the name of Jehovah, 
Is forther explained as being the blasphemy against 
the Holy Spirit. We cannot, therefore, see sufficient 
ground for the view advocated by Olshausen in his 
Commentary, that there were three degrees in the sin 
of blasphemy—that against the Father, that against 
the Son, and, finally, that against the Holy Spirit.” 

I (Nitzsch, System, etc., p. 200.) The following dog¬ 
matical points seem to us of special importance: (1) 
From its very nature, every sin tends toward blas¬ 
phemy, and every blasphemy toward blasphemy 
against the Holy Spirit. (2) It is unscriptural to 
identify blasphemy against the Holy Spirit with sin 
fgainst the Holy Spirit, f This mistake has given 
rise to much distress of mind, and should be careful- 


• [Comp. also Julius Muller : “ Die chrlstliche Lehrs 
ran asr Sunde. , 8d ed.. In the latter part of the sesond vol¬ 
ume. An English translation of this profound and impor¬ 
tant work by Wx. Pulsford {The Christum Doctrine of 
Sin exhibited) appeared at Edinburgh, 1852, as a part of 
Clark's Foreign Library.—P. 8.1 

t [In the wider sense every sin of the believer who has 
experienced the power and influence of the Holy Spirit, may 
bo called a sin against the Holy Spirit, although far from 
approaching the nature and guilt of blasphemy. The Scrip¬ 
ture speaks of quenching the Spirit, 1 Thess. v. 19, grieving 
the Holy Spirit of God, Eph. iv 80, resisting the same, Acts 
vll. 51, and vexing him, Isa. lxiii. 10; but all these sins are 
•till within the reach of pardon. M. Heart : “It is not ail 


ly avoided * (8) Accordingly, we must rqject as un> 
satisfactory and dangerous the patristic and other 
specifications of this sin as if it referred to rejection 
of the gospel (Gnosticism, according to Irenseus), or 
to denial of the divinity of Christ (Athanasius and 
Hilarius), or to every mortal sin committed after bap¬ 


tism (Ongen), or “ duriiia cordis usque ad finem hu- ; 
jus vtte,”—meaning thereby every impenitent death 
in the judgment of the Church (Augustine), or to the 
sin of the Pharisees, as recorded in the text (as some 


A complete com- 
e conceived, since 


modem interpreters have it). (4) 
mission of this sin can scarcely bi 
the Holy Spirit would withdraw His manifestations 
from the blasphemer; and the latter would be stag¬ 
gered, being unable always to perceive the presence 
of the Spirit of God. (Hence the view of H. L. Nitzsch 
the elder is not without a measure of truth: de pec* 


cato homini cavendo , 
cadenie . Viteb. 1802. 


in hominem non 
according to the 


statement of the Lord, and from the very nature of 
the thing, a man may approach most closely to this 
sin, even to the insuring of his own certain condem¬ 
nation. (6) Consequently, this state must be regard¬ 
ed as a hardening of the mind, which leads to, and 
manifests itself in, blasphemies. But we cannot agree 
with Grashof and Tholuck, in regarding this state as 
pure hatred against what is holy; nor yet with 
Nitzsch, as decided deadness and complete indiffer¬ 
ence. We conceive, with Schaff, that these two ele¬ 
ments are here combined, since it is impossible to hate 
the true life without complete deadness, or, on the 
other hana, to be completely dead to the true life 
without hating it. (7) It is necessary to bear in mind 
that, following the example of the Lord, this warn¬ 
ing must, be cautiously handled. He only employed 
it at a season of extreme peril, and in the prospect 
of that sin. Heubner: w The Holy Spirit is referred 
to in the text more operative than personaliter , as a 
Divine principle, working on the heart of man in the 
way of awakening, rousing, and urging them, of all 
which m an is conscious.” Still the complete revelation 
of the Holy Spirit includes also that of His personal 
glory; and blasphemy against what is holy is close¬ 
ly allied to blasphemy against the Person of the Spirit. 
Compare, however, the instructive communications 
of Heubner, p. 170 sqq., on this question. 

4. Neither in this world , nor in the world to come i, 
ver. 32.—De Wette: “The expression is evidently 
equivalent to never , in the absolute sense, no matter 
whether we understand the terms 6 a ivy 6 fiiKhur of 
the kingdom of Messiah and of eternity, or only of the 
latter. But, in order to deduce from it the eternity | 
of future punishments (Olshausen), we would require I 
to take the words of Jesus in their strict literality, 
while they are evidently a proverbial expression ( see > 
Wetstein). The mild Chrysostom saw nothing in | 
them beyond the idea of highest guilt,—or, perhaps, 
more correctly, difficulty of amendment.” f—But what 


speaking ruralnst the person or essence of the Holy Spirit, or 
some of His more private operations, or merely the reelsting 
of His Internal working in the sinner himself that is here- 
meant; for who then should be saved t P. S.l 

* The common reply to such doubts is well known. It 
is to the effect, that he who Is guilty of the sin against the 
Holy Spirit would not feel sorrow for it; and that the fact 
of such sorrow 1$ itself an evidence that this sin has not been 
committed. [So also M. Henry inloc.: “Wo have reason 
to think, that none are guilty of this sin, who believe that 
Christ is the Son of God, and sincerely desiro to have part 
in His merit and mercy: and those who fear they have com¬ 
mitted this sin, give a good sign that they havo not”—P. 8.j 
t [In tho same way even Wordsworth weakens the 
foroe of ouKh^edhasrat: “Is very unlikely to ob¬ 
tain forgiveness.” He quotes from Augustine, Retract, L 
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if this difficulty were here declared absolute, or 
amounting to an impossibility ? Nor must we lose 
sight of the fact, that there can bo nothing general 
or unmeaning in a declaration which contains some 
most important dogmatic distinctions. The follow¬ 
ing ideas are evidently laid down in it: (1) In every 
sin there is hope of pardon, except in this,—the blas¬ 
phemy against the Holy Spirit. (2) Pardon may be 
accorded in the world to come, as well as in this 
world. Comp. 1 Pet iii. 19 ; iv. 6. (3) There is no 
pardon either in this world, or in the world to come, 
for blasphemy against the Holy Spirit. (4) To blas¬ 
pheme against the Son of Man, is to approximate to 
this sin; but in how far and how closely, the Lord 
does not warrant us to Bay. (5) The decision as to 
the amount of difference between the damnable ap¬ 
proximation to the sin of blasphemy against the Holy 
Spirit, and that sin itself, belongs to God alone, who 
rules both in this world and in that which is to come. 
(6) Even an approximation to this sin leads to corre¬ 
sponding punishment in this world. (7) It is of the 
utmost importance that this sin should be described 
as one manifesting itself in a completely hardened 
state of mind, and in analogous outward expressions. 
This may be popularly explained as follows: God 
cannot forgive this sin, because it consists in perfect 
hardening and impenitence; and therefore will He 
not forgive it True, such hardening is itself a judg¬ 
ment of God; yet in the sense that its guilt arises 
from, and depends upon, the moral state of man, and 
not on any fate or decree connected with time, place, 
or anything that is external. 

[The importance of the subject justifies and de¬ 
mands some remarks, explanatory and cautionary, on 
the second inference of Dr. Lange from ver. 82, con¬ 
cerning the remission of sins in the future world, since 
it runs contrary to the old Protestant doctrine, and 
the prevailing views of the Anglo-American churches. 

St Augustine was the first, I believe, who clearly 
and decidedly drew this inference from the passage, 
De Civil. Dei, xxi. 24 (Opera ed. Bened. vol. vii. p. 642 
sq.): “ Sind etiam facta resurrections mortuorum 
non deerunt quibus post peenas, quas patiuntur spiri- 
tus mortuorum , impertiatur misericordia , ut in ignem 
non mittantur cetemum. Neque enim de qulbusdam 
veraciter dicer etur, quod non eis remittatur neque in 
hoc sceeulo, neque in futuro (Matt. xii. 82), nisi essent 
quibus, etsi non in isto y tamen remittetur in futuro .” 
Since that time, this passage, together with 1 Cor. iii 
15 (alrrbs <r«(Hj<r€Tai, otrrws let 8 t b w v - 
p 6 y), has been often quoted by fathers, schoolmen, 
and modern Roman divines, in favor of the doctrine 
of purgatory, and a probationary state after death. 
Compare MaldonatuB ad loc. : “ Cceierum rede Au¬ 
gustinus et Gregorius, Beda, Bemardus, ex hoc loco 
purgatorium probaverunt , .... colligentes aliqua in 
futuro sceculo peccata remitti.” Several modem 
Protestant commentators of Germany, including Ols- 
hapsen (vol. L 460, in Kendrick's edition, who lets it 

1 19: u De nullo quamvis pessimo in hac vita deeperandum 
est.” This Is true enough, because we never know whether 
a man has committed the unpardonable sin, and we must go 
on the assumption that he has not The only hopeless ease 
was that of Judas after Christ Himself with Ills infallible 
knowledge had called him the son of perdition^ for whom it 
were better never to have been born. Meyeu (p. 268, note) 
oorrectly observes: “The eternity of punishment here taught 
is not to be explained away and changed into ‘difficulty of 
amendment 1 (do Wottel or reduced to the milder conception 
of the highest degree of guilt (Chrysostom), or greatest diffi¬ 
culty of forgiveness (SocTnlans), and such like.* 1 Whhdon: 
“It is difficult to ssy in what words the eternity of retribu¬ 
tion could be more unequivocally expressed."—P. 8.] 


pass without protest), find a imilar idea implied in 
this declaration of our Lord, but they divest It, of 
course, of the Romish figment of purgatory. 

The Roman system, according to the principle: 
extra ecclesiam ( Romanam) nulla solus , hopelessly 
condopms to hell all unbaptized persons, including 
children, though, of course, with different degreesof 
punishment, according to the measure of guilt («* 
Dante’s Inferno), and confines the second probation of 
purgatory exclusively to imperfect Christians, who are 
too good for hell and too bad for beaven, and conse* 
quently must pass after death through a tedious and 
painful process of penances and self-purifications be¬ 
fore their final entrance into heaven. The modem 
German Protestant opinion' in its evangelical form, 
starting from the idea of the absolute justice and uni¬ 
versal love of God, maintains that Christ will ulti¬ 
mately be revealed to all human beings, and prove to 
them, according to their faith or unbelief, either a 
savor of life unto life, or of death unto death; that i 
there is therefore a possibility of pardon and salvation , 
In the state between death and the resurrection for I 
unbaptized children, heathen, and all others who die 
innocently ignorant of Christ; and that pardon can > 
be obtained there on the same condition as here, j 
viz., repentance and faith in Christ whenever He is \ 
presented to them. Some lay the stress on the de¬ 
claration that all sins are pardonable save one, and 
conclude, that final condemnation will not take place 
till after the blasphemy of the Holy Spirit, which im¬ 
plies a previous knowledge of Christianity. Several 
Greek fathers, and Luther and Zwingli, likewise, en¬ 
tertained hopeful views concerning the final fate of 
virtuous heathen. 

But the orthodox Protestant divines of England, 
Scotland, and America almost unanimously reject the 
whole idea of a probationary state and the possibility 
of forgiveness after death, and deny that this passage 
justifies any inference favorable to it We quote 
some of the latest commentators on. Matthew. Al- 
vobd: “No sure inference can be drawn from the 
words otire ir ry yiWovri with regard to for¬ 
giveness of sins in a future state. ... In the most 
entire silence of Scripture on any such doctrine, every 
principle of sound interpretation requires that we 
should hesitate to support it by two difficult passages 
[he refers to 1 Pet. iii. 191, in neither of which does 
the plain construction of the words absolutely re¬ 
quire it” Wordsworth (who in this case omits to 
quote from his favorite fathers): “ Some have hence 
inferred that sins not forgiven in this world may be 
forgiven in another. But this inference contradicts 
the general teaching of Scripture (Luke xvi. 26; John 
ix. 4; Ueb. iii. 13; ix. 27). . * . The phrase taken 
together signifies nunquam, and is a Hebraism found 
in the Talmud.” Owen: “The whole expression, 

‘ neither in this world, neither [nor] in the world to 
come, 1 is beyond all question an emphatic never” 
Then he contradicts Olshausen, and «dds that the 
idea of the remission of sins in the other world “ is 
neither taught here, nor in 1 Pet. iii. 18 [19], and is 
directly at war with many other passages, expressly 
declaring the immutability of the soul’s condition be¬ 
yond the grave.” Nast : “ Neither in this world nor 
the world to come . The Greek word for world is 
aluy, age ; it was a proverbial expression among the 
Jews, meaning neither at present nor in future, that 
is: never, as Mark also expresses it in the parallel 
passage: ‘ He has never forgiveness.’ Most of the 
modem theologians of Germany infer from this pas- 
rage that since it is said that the sin or blasphemy 
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•gainst the Holy Ghost alone shall not be forgiven 
neither in this world nor in the world to oome, there 
is a possibility of pardon for all other sins even in 
the world to come; that is, that those who die in a 
state of impenitence, not involving the blasphemy 
against the Holy Ghost, will either proceed in the 
spirit-world in their downward course, till their sin 
is the blasphemy against the Holy Ghost, or that, 
if they should repent, they may find pardon.” Then, 
after quoting Alford against this opinion, Dr. Nast 
adds: “ So much is certain, that it would be reck¬ 
less folly to put off the one thing needful to an un¬ 
certain futurity or the state after death, of which the 
Bible says so little, where the means of grace are, 
even if not entirely cut oflj not as powerful as here; 
add to this, that the longer conversion is put off the 
more difficult it becomes.” 

At the same time, however, American Protestant 
1 divines generally incline to the belief that all infants 
who die in Infancy, whether baptized or not, will be 
saved by the atonement of Christ This would in¬ 
volve the salvation of the greater part of the human 
family, since one half of them are supposed to die in 
infancy; while the Roman Catholic orthodoxy, by as¬ 
serting the necessity of baptism for salvation, excludes 
all the unbaptized from the kingdom of heaven. 

A full discussion of the final fate of the countless 
millions of human beings who live and die without 
any knowledge of Christ, would require us to take 
into consideration the various passages which relate 
to the heathen. Matt xi. 21-24; xii. 41, 42; xv. 28 ; 
Acts x. 35; xiv. 16, 17; Rom. i. 19-21; it 11-15, 
26-29, and to the manifestation of the Logos before 
His incarnation, John i. 5, 9, 10, together with the 
Old Testament examples of the working of divine 
grace outside of the covenant of circumcision among 
sueh persons as Melchisedek (the priest-king and 
type of Christ), Jethro, Rahab, Ruth (who are in the 
genealogy of Christ), Hiram, the Queen of Sheba, 
Naeman, Joh, and the wise men from the East, who, 
following the star of promise and hope, came to wor¬ 
ship the new bom king of the Jews; also the pas¬ 
sages on Christ’s descent into hades, and preaching 
to the spirits in prison, Acts ii 27, 31; 1 Pet iii. 19; 
iv. 6, about which, however, there is a wide differ- 
enee of interpretation. 

In these passages carefully compared, as well as in 
the general Scripture doctrine of the absolute justice 
and goodness of God, I see much to encourage the 
charitable hope that God in His infinite mercy will ul¬ 
timately save, in some way, all infants who die before 
having committed actual transgression, and such 
adult heathen as live and die in a frame of mind pre¬ 
disposed to receive the gospel or in an humble and 
earnest desire after salvation (such as we find, for 
* instance, in Cornelius before the arrival of Peter). 
But even this is not to be taught as an article of 
fluth, since the Bible, wise in its silence as in its 
teaching, gives us no explicit revelation on the sub¬ 
ject. 

The following general propositions on this whole 
question will probably be approved as sound and 
scriptural by the minority of evangelical divines, at 
least in America: 

S There can be no salvation but of Christ 

There is no second probation after death, but 
the present life determines the final fate of every 
man “ in the place where the tree falleth, there it 
shall be” (Eccles. xi 3). 44 Whatsoever a man sow- 
6th, that shall he also reap” (Gai vi. 7). 

(8) We are bound to the ordinary means of grace, 


but God is free, and 44 will have mercy upon whom 
he will have mercy ” (Rom. ix. 15). 

(4) God will judge every man according to his 
measure of light and opportunity, and it will be 
44 more tolerable ” for the heathen at the judgment 
day than for such as sinned against a positive revela¬ 
tion (comp. Matt xi 22-26). 

(5) God 44 who is no respecter of persons ” (comp. 
Acts x. 85), and is infinitely more just and merciful 
than we can conceive of, will clear up, in the future 
world, all the mysteries of Providence in a manner 
that will call forth the everlasting praise and adora¬ 
tion of His people.—P. S.] * 

HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

Opposite effects produced by the glorious mani¬ 
festations of the Lord, in those who are susceptible, 
and in those who are opposed to Him: 1. Admira¬ 
tion, indignation; 2. confession, praise — rejection 
and blasphemy; or, recognition of the power and 
majesty of God, and reviling of the Divine revelation 
as the power of Satan.—The healing of one most 
fully possessed by an unclean spirit, more easy than 
the recovery of a hypocrite.—It argues a devil¬ 
ish mind to represent as satanic what is Divine.— 
Marks of the devilish cunning of the wicked: 1. 
They impute this cunning to the Holy One; 2. they 
surrender themselves to this cunning; 8. they are 
ensnared by the cunning of the Evil One without be¬ 
ing aware of it.—The wicked artifice which attempts 
to represent that which is holy as an artifice, is itself 
the prey of the worst artifice.—Christ victorious over 
the calumny of His opponents: 1. In His defence; 

2. in His justification and manifestation of Himself; 

3. in His accusation of the Pharisees; 4. in His 
warning.—The consequences of sin.—In what sense 
can Satan be said to have a kingdom ?—Christ the 
Almighty One, who has bound the strong man.—Any 
power which the Evil One wields here, belongs not 
to him of' right, but is usurped and arrogated.—Un¬ 
clean spirits envying and grieving at the happiness 
of man.—Solemn effect on His people in the world, 
to the last day, of the indignation of Christ, occasion¬ 
ed by the charge, that He carried on His work in 
conjunction with Satan.—The great hour of decision 
between Christ and Israel: 1. How awful; 2. how 
solemn; 8. how glorious.—The watchword of the 
Lord: For Me, or against Me.—Agreement between 
these two watchwords: he that is not with Me, etc., 
and he that is not against us, etc.—It may have been 
possible not to recognize the Son of Man in the form 
of a servant, but it is not possible wholly to ignore in 
our consciousness the Holy Spirit in His glory.— 
The Holy Spirit glorifies the Son of Man, and makes 
the cause of Christ His cause.—The sin of prejudice 
akin to, yet different from, the sin of conscious re¬ 
jection of what is holy: 1. In its motive; 2. in its 
consciousness ; 8. in its object; 4. in its effects. 

Blasphemy against the Holy Spirit. 1. In its 
source: (a) sin in general; (5) blasphemy in general. 
2. In its gradual manifestation: blasphemy of what 
is divine, of the Sou of Man in the form of a servant 
8. In its completion: blasphemy against the highest 
revelation of God in our consciousness, or against the 
Spirit of the gospel which had roused the conscience. 
—A warning figure of that sin in all its fulness, and 
of complete condemnation.—The sin of the satanic 
consequence of pride, when man hardens his mind 

* [Thin annotation of the Am. editor waa partly rewrit¬ 
ten (Febr. 1865) for the third edition, with a view to mak« 
it more clear and explicit.—1*. 8.] 
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against the Sun of highest revelation, whose rajs pen¬ 
etrate into it.—Spiritual suicide, or the sin unto death 
(1 John v.), the end of one of two wavs: 1. Of hard¬ 
ening; 2. of apostasy.—How the warning against 
blasphemy is to be applied by the children of God: 1. 
Each one is to beware of it; 2. it is not to be imputed to 
any one; 3.' the tendency to judge others would lead 
to an opposite course of conduct.- -(For example, the 
Pharisees have committed it, but we cannot commit 
it; heretics, etc., but we the orthodox, etc.; those 
beyond the pale, etc., but we the priests, etc.; our op¬ 
ponents, etc., but we who are in the right, etc.)-— 
Christ is always the same; and the glorious charac¬ 
teristics of the gospel appear even when He speaks 
of blasphemy against the Holy Spirit—All manner 
of sin shall be forgiven unto men. 

The tree is known by his fruit—If we cannot 
condemn the fruit, we should not condemn the tree. 
—If we cannot praise the fruit, we should not com¬ 
mend the tree.—How men may become a generation 
of vipers in their relationship toward the kingdom 
of God.—Out of the abundance of the heart the 
mouth speaketh.—A man’s words as indicating his 
inward state: 1. As being its fruit; 2. as being its 
spiritual coinage; 3. as being a decisive deed.—The 
account demanded of every idle word.—How our justi¬ 
fication or condemnation may depend on the fugitive 
texture of our words.—Hypocrisy ever betraying it¬ 
self by the base coin of its words.—Spiritual forgery 
the worst, and therefore the most unpardonable, fraud 
upon the kingdom of Christ 

The demand of a sign from heaven, made on the 
Lord of heaven, a sign of unbelief and hardening.— 
The sign of the Messiah from the deep, the highest 
sign from heaven.—Jonas a type of Christ—Devout 
heathens the strongest witnesses against hypocritical 
Christians.—The queen of the south ; or, holy long¬ 
ing in those who inhabit the dark places of the earth. 
—A greater than Jonah is here, and a greater than 
Solomon; or, Christ, the man of sorrows and the 
Lord of glory, in both respects surpassing all others : 
or, the glory of the New Testament; or, the com¬ 
bined glory of the preaching of repentance and of 
the doctrine of life, of deed and of word; or, the Lord 
going to those who are distant, and those who are 
distant coming to Him.—Hardening, a sevenfold pos¬ 
session.—The hardening of Israel.—Those who are 
possessed against their will, in a much better condi¬ 
tion than those who voluntarily surrender themselves 
to be the instruments of unclean spirits.—The worst 
devils are those who pretend to be the most spiritual. 
—Lamentable condition of an individual, but espe¬ 
cially of a nation, which renounces and contravenes 
its spiritual experiences.—The signs of an evil gen¬ 
eration. 

Starke: —The tyranny of Satan is great; for he 
deprives man both of the natural and spiritual gifts 
bestowed upon him.— Hedinger : Christ came into 
% the wortd that He might destroy the works of the 


devil, 1 John iii. 8. —Is Satan a king who has a 
mighty kingdom; then who would not beware of 
him 1 —Christ alone is able to destroy the kingdom 
of Satan, Acts x. 38.—Where the Spirit of God is, 
there also is the kingdom of God, Rom. xiv. 17.— 
What concord hath Christ with Belial ? 2 Cor. vi. 15. 
— Mann: The divinity of the Holy Spirit appears 
also from this, that the sin against Him is unpardon¬ 
able, Heb. iii. 10, 11.— Osiander : Ministers should 
speak with caution of the sin against the Son of Man, 
and of that against the Holy Spirit, lest tender con¬ 
sciences be frightened and cast down.— Quesnel: 
The resurrection of Christ the greatest miracle, and 
the seal of His mission, 1 Cor. xv. 16.—The example 
of the Nin$vites.— Canstdn : Those who are nearest 
to the gospel often despise it most; but thereby 
they condemn themselves, so that they are without ex¬ 
cuse, Heb. ii. 2.— Hedinger: Away, false security; 
though driven out, the devil may return in greater 
force.—Let him who has escaped take care lest he be 
ensnared again.—Those who invite the devil to take 
them, garnish the house of their heart for his recep¬ 
tion.—The more frequently man resists the grace of 
God, the worse does hf” become, 2 Pet. iL22. 

lisco:—The Ntnevites: There only a prophet, 
but here the Son of God Himself; there only a call 
to repentance, but here the announcement of mercy, 
and the gift of grace to repentance; there repent¬ 
ance, here impenitence, and hence the punishment 
which they escaped by their penitence, Luke xi. 32. 
— The queen of the south: She came from a far 
country, despite the difficulties in the way, while hero 
they reject what is pressed on their acceptance; yon¬ 
der longing and faith, here satiety and unbelief; 
yonder Solomon, here Christ, with His infinite wis¬ 
dom. 

Oerlach :—A man’s words are the evidence on 
which he is to be tried before God. 

Heubner :—One stronger nSust come, vix., Christ, 
by whom we can do all things.—Neutrality in matters 
of religion and of faith, will receive the severest con¬ 
demnation.—Sin a poison.—The heart and the mouth 
cannot be separated.—The mouth betrays the heart. 
—An evil treasure a wretched possession.—A good 
treasure is inexhaustible. 

[Wordsworth (on the sign of Jonah, ver. 81k 
40):—Here is an observable instance of the uses of 
the Gospels in confirming the Old Testament By 
this specimen of Divine exposition, our Lord suggests 
the belief, that whatever we may now find in the O. 
T. difficult to be understood, will one day be explain¬ 
ed, and perhaps be seen to be prophetic and typical 
of the greatest myBteries of the gospel; and that in 
the mean time it is an exercise of their faith and 
a trial of their humility,—a divinely-appointed instru¬ 
ment of their moral probation. And it is because 
they are strange and marvellous, that such histories 
as those of Jonah and Balaam are the best tests of 
the strength of our faith.—P.B.] 


4. Even the mother and the brethren of Jesus now hesitate . But this hesitation affords the Lord an oppor* 
tunity of calling attention to His spiritual and royal generation, in which they also were included. Co. 
XII. 46-50. 

(Mark iii. 81-35; Luke viii. 19-21.) 

46 While he yet talked to the people, behold, his mother and his brethren [brothers] 1 

47 stood [were standing] without, desiring [seeking] * to speak with him. Then one said 
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unto him, Behold, thy mother and thy brethren [brothers] stand without, desiring 

48 [seeking] to speak with thee. But he answered and said unto him that told him, Who 

49 is my mother ? and who are my brethren [brothers] ? And he stretched forth his hand 

50 toward [upon, &rt] his disciples, and said, Behold my mother and my brethren! For 
whosoever shall do the will of my Father which [who] is in heaven, the same is my 
brother, and sister, and mother. 

1 Ver. 46.—(The E. Versions, from Wlcllf's down to the Authorised, render &8c\<po(: brethren, even where It signi¬ 
fies natural relationship, as here, Matt L 8 (Judah and his brethren) ; 11.11; iv. 18; xiii. 65, and many other passages, so 
that the term brothers nowhere occurs In our Engl. Bible. But present usage confines the word brethren to moral and 
spiritual relationship. Worcester : u The word brothers denotes persons of the same family; the word brethren persons 
of the same society; but the latter is now little used, except in theology or In the solemn style.'’—P. 8.] 

9 Ver. 46.—[Z rfrodvres. Lange adds in small type: t oith vain effort. Comp. Luke vlll. 19, who says, they 
*oould not come at him for the press."—P. 8.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Ver. 46. While He yet talked to the people 

(multitudes, 6 x A o i s ), etc.—The transaction prob¬ 
ably occurred at Capernaum, in some public place 
near to a synagogue (Mark iil 20, 21). The words, 
they Were standing without, only imply that the 
Lord was surrounded by a dense crowd of people, 
and that His mother and brothers stood outside of it 
But it clearly shows that Christ was not in a house. 
His mother and His brothers now appear, seeking in 
vain to speak to Him. The event is more fully re¬ 
corded in the Gospel according to Mark. The occa¬ 
sion was as follows: The news spread through Caper¬ 
naum with great rapidity, that Jesus had, in presence 
of all the people, broken with the pharisaical party ; 
that He had been condemned by His enemies, against 
whom He had denounced the most awful judgments, 
and who were now encompassing His death. The 
crowd of heartless, worldly-wise politicians would 
add, in the complacency of their own wisdom, that it 
was madness to risk such a conflict. Probably it 
was soon suggested that He must be beside Himself. 
These reports would speedily reach His family, and 
alarm them not a little. We may either assume that 
they were now really staggered as to His position, 
and that they really believed that He was beside 
Himself, and that it was their duty to prevent fur¬ 
ther exposures (Olshausen). But in that case, their 
state of mind were deplorable indeed. On the other 
hand, however, we may also assume that from pru¬ 
dential motives they pretended to credit the popular 
rumor, in order, under this pretext, to withdraw Him 
from a danger which in tlieir judgment He did not 
sufficiently appreciate. In our opinion, there are suf¬ 
ficient grounds for adopting the latter view. They 
do not press through the crowd, nor lay violent hands 
on Him ; they send a respectful message, and patient¬ 
ly await His answer. Besides, we find that some 
time afterward the brothers of Jesus are not of opin¬ 
ion that He should not work at all, but rather ask 
Him to transfer the scene of His operations from 
Galilee to Judea, and openly to come forward before 
all the world (John vil 1, etc.). In this light the 
conduct of His family must be viewed. Their unbe¬ 
lief consists not in doubting Him, but in imagining 
that it was theirs to preserve and direct Him by their 
worldly policy. Meyer is therefore mistaken when 
he maintains that the mother of Jesus was, at the 
time, not decided in her faith. Such instances as 
the later suggestion of His brothers (John vil 1), 
the history of Peter (Matt xvi 33), that of Thomas 
(John xx.), nay, that of all the disciples, prove that 
during the period of spiritual development prior to 
the Feast of Pentecost, there were seasons when even 


believers might for a time be unbelieving, ». e.L self- 
willed, and deficient in the spirit of full surrender 
to Christ The announcement of the mother of 
Jesus led to that exclamation of a woman in the 
crowd recorded in Luke xi. 27. Manifestly the cir¬ 
cumstances are identical—in both cases we have the 
simile about this generation, and the demand of a 
sign. When, by His reply, Who is My mother t 
Christ had overcome the temptation from that souroe, 
He was invited by one of the Pharisees, as stated in 
Luke xi. 37. The situation is explained in the Gos¬ 
pel of Mark. The crowd was so great, that there was 
no leisure so much as to eat bread (ch. iil 20); or, as 
we understand it, quietly to return to His home. A 
Pharisee, whose house was close at hand, took occa¬ 
sion to invite the Lord,—no doubt with a malicious 
purpose. No sooner had Christ sat down, than the 
Pharisee immediately reproached Him with omitting 
the customary washings. Probably the Pharisees 
present at the meal were desirous of employing this 
opportunity for their wicked devices against the Sa¬ 
viour. But the Lord addressed them in language of 
even more solemn and conclusive warning (Luke xl 
89)—the main ideas being afterward further devel¬ 
oped and applied in His last address to the Pharisees 
at Jerusalem. In the midst of these machinations 
of His enemies, vast multitudes of people gather 
around (ch. xii. 1); Jesus is soon restored to His dis¬ 
ciples ; He continues His warning address against the 
Pharisees ; and having refused a request to settle a 
dispute about an inheritance (ch. xii. 18), He betakes 
Himself to the shore of the lake, where He delivers 
(at least some of) His parables concerning the king¬ 
dom of heaven (Matt, xiii.). 

Ver. 47. Thy mother and thy brothers. — 
Meyer holds that the latter expression implies that 
they were His uterine brothers; but an analogous 
argument might be derived from the term, father, m 
Luke ii. 48. The only legitimate inference from the 
Jewish use of language is, that they were His legal 
brothers, no matter whether they were uterine or 
merely adoptive brothers. For the arguments in fla¬ 
vor of the latter view, we refer to the article Jacobus, 
in Herzog’s Heal Eneyclop .* 

* [There are not two, but three different view* on ths 
four brothers of Christ, James, Joseph, Simon, and Jadaa 
(sisters also are mentioned, Matt xlu. 56): 1, children of . 
Joeeph by a former marriage, and hence older half-brothers 
of Jesus. So the oldest Greek tradition. 2, children of Jo¬ 
seph and Mary , and hence younger full-brothers of Jesus. 
So Tertu Ilian, Helvldius (who already produced Matt 1.18, ( 
24, 25; Luke ii. 7, and other arguments In favor of this view, • 
but was violently assailed by Jerome (see my History of the , 
Christian Church, vol II, p. 231), and a number of modem i 
Protestant divines, as Herder. 8tier, Neander, Winer,etc.; i 
8, children of a sister of the Virgin Mary, and hence only / 
cousins of Jesus. So Jorome, the Roman Catholic and many I 
Protestant commentators, among whom are Olshausen and | 
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Ver. 49. Upon (M) His disciples. —Here the 
disciples in the wider sense. Jesus here places spir¬ 
itual above carnal ties. His relatives are set aside, in 
as far as, for the moment, they had turned from the 
obedience of discipleship ; but they are included, in 
as far as, by grace, they are enabled to stand fast in 
this temptation. Thus the Lord guards His position, 
the sanctity of His calling, and the holy effect of this 
grand moment, which would have been destroyed by 
worldly prudence. At the same time, He also watches 
over the faith of His mother and of His disciples, and 
gives a living example how everything else is to be 
subordinate to the Divine calling. Bcngel: Non 
tpemii matron, tod anteponit pair cm .—There is noth¬ 
ing in the text to warrant the supposition of Ebrard, 
that the announcement of His mother and brothers 
was made use of by some cunning enemies, in order 
to interrupt His denunciations; nor in that of Meyer, 
that in all probability Jesus did not admit them to 
His presence. But the latter critic is right in contro¬ 
verting the idea of Chrysostom, that this message was 
a piece of ostentation on the part of the relatives of 
Jesus. Lisco: Perhaps the presence of His family 
was announced for the purpose of showing that one 
who had such humble relatives could not be the Mes¬ 
siah. But we see nothing to warrant this view. Be¬ 
sides, the announcement was made at the request of 
the mother of Jesus. 

Yer. 50. [The same is my brother, and sis¬ 
ter, and mother. —Note, that Christ does not intro¬ 
duce the term, father, since he had no human father. 
A hint of the mystery of the supernatural concep¬ 
tion.—P. S.] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. With the position here assigned to the mother 
of Jesus, we may contrast the decree of Pope Pius 
DL, a. d. 1854, about the Immaculate Conception of 
Mary. Like John the Baptist, she wavered—no doubt, 
partly from unbounded love to her Son; but, like 
nim, she was upheld by the strong hand of Jesus. 
[Alford : “ All these characteristics of the mother 
of our Lord are deeply interesting, both in themselves, 
and as building up, when put together, the most de¬ 
cisive testimony against the fearful superstition which 
has assigned to her the place of a goddess in the 
Romish mythology. Great and inconceivable as the 
honor of that meek and holy woman was, we find 
her repeatedly (we John ii. 4) the object of rebuke 
from her divine Sop, and hear Him here declaring, 
that it is one which the humblest believer in Him has 
In common with her.”—P. S.] 

2. Gregory the Great: To announce the gospel is, 
BO to speak, to become the mother of the Lord ; for 
thus we bear Him anew. Comp, especially Rev. xii. 
2. The Churdh, as bearing Christ. Every Christian, 
as priest, declaring Christ and bearing Him, figura¬ 
tively the mother of Christ; as following Him, and 
manifesting the same mind, His brother; as receiv¬ 
ing and receptive, His sister. But we must not press 
the symbolical interpretation. The terms, mother, 


Lange. The brothers of Jesus are mentioned in the follow¬ 
ing passages: Matt. xii. 46 (comp. Mark Hi. 81; Luke viiL 
19); Matt. xilL 55, 66 (Mark vL 8); John ii. 12; vii. 8. 5,10; 
Acts L 14; 1 Cor. lx. A I have discussed this difficult sub¬ 
ject at length in my book on James, the bruther of our Lord, 
Berlin, 1842. Comp, on the literature Winer sub and 
tab Jacobut, Meyer ad Matt xii. 46 (p. 275), and my Exeget 
Note on Matt xiU. 55 below.-P. 8.] 


brother , titter, signify the nearest relatives, the mem¬ 
bers of the spiritual family of Christ 

[Pope Gregory says (Moral in Ewing .): “ Qui 
Chris ti frater est credendo , mater efficitur jorcsdican- 
do ; quasi enim parit eum quern in corde audientis in- 
fuderit” Compare also the remarks of Chrysostom : 
“ How many women have blessed that holy virgin 
and her womb, and have desired to be such a mother 
as she was! What hinders them ? Christ has made 
for us a wide way to this happiness : and not only 
women, but men may tread it; the way of obedience, 
this is it which makes such a mother—not the throes 
of parturition.” Wordsworth: “There is but one 
true nobility, that of obedience to God. This is great¬ 
er than that of the Virgin’s relationship to Christ” 
Matthew Henry : “ All obedient believers are near 
akin to Jesus Christ. They wear His name, bear 
His image, have His nature, are of His family. He 
loves them, converses freely with them as his rela¬ 
tions. He bids them welcome to His table, takes 
care of them, provides for them, sees that they want 
nothing that is fit for them; when He died. He left 
them rich legacies; now He is in heaven, He keeps up 
a correspondence with them, and will have them ail 
to be with Him at last, and will in nothing fail to do 
the kinsman’s part, nor will ever be ashamed of His 
poor relations, but will confess them before men, be¬ 
fore the angels, and before His Father.”—P. S.] 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

Let us never imagine that we can preserve the 
cause of God by worldly policy.—Sad state of mind 
of those who fancy they must preserve the cause of 
God by worldly artifices or other worldly means (the 
staying of the ark, etc.). — The chosen handmaid 
wavering in the hour of temptation.—Wherein the 
natural kindred of Jesus differ from His spiritual 
family. 1. According to His human descent. He 
springs from the former; according to His Divine 
dignity and mission, the latter springs from Him. 2. 
The former may misunderstand Him; the latter is 
founded in knowledge of His glory. 8. The former 
was Baved, as belonging to the latter; while the lat¬ 
ter occupies a place of equal intimacy and affection 
with the former.—The Holy Family of Jesus.—Meek¬ 
ness of Jesus, in that He* is willing to be bom in the 
children of His Spirit.— He that doeth the will of My 
Father , etc.; or, the servant of God, Christ’s kins¬ 
man.—Jesus the Saviour of Mary,—the Saviour of 
all the elect.—The Mighty One, who upholdeth all 
the wavering heroes of God. 

Starke :—Friends and relatives are ofttimes in 
needless anxiety about those near and dear to them. 
—Public duty must always take precedence of domes¬ 
tic obligations.—We must not be detained or hinder¬ 
ed by intercourse even with our best friends.— Hedr 
inger : —We know not Christ after the flesh.— Cra¬ 
mer : By faith we are as closely related to Christ as 
if we were of His kindred.— Osiander : Man’s high¬ 
est nobility consists in having been bom of God, 
and being the friend of Christ, 2 Pet. i. 4. 

Oerlach : —The bonds of earthly affection must 
be renounced, if they stand in the way of the progress 
of the kingdom of God. 

Heubner :—Care for relatives and nepotism have 
made more than one Eli, 1 Sam. iii. 18.—Behold 
how wide the heart of Jesus is I 
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JX CHRIST MANIFESTS HIS ROYAL DIGNITY BY PRESENTING, IN SEVEN PARABLES, 
THE FOUNDING AND DEVELOPMENT OF HIS KINGDOM THROUGH ALL ITS PHASES, 
FROM ITS BEGINNING TO ITS END. 


Chapter XIII. 1-51. 

(Parallels: Mark iv. 1-20, 80-84; Luke viil 4-15 ; xiii. 18-21.) 

COHTKHT8The parable of the sower; or, first parable concerning the kingdom of heaven: its institution by the Word. 
The teaching of Jesus concerning parables.—Second parable: the tares among the wheat; or, the seed of the Spirit 
and the heresies.—'Third parable: the grain of mustard-seed; or, the spread of the Church.—Fourth parable: the wo¬ 
man and the leaven; or, the Christianization and evangelization of the world.—Fifth parable: the treasure hid In the 
field; or, invisible salvation hid within the visible Church.—Sixth parable: the pearl of great price; or, Christianity 
as the highest spiritual good in the world.—Seventh parable: the net full of fishes; or, the Judgment which ushers in 
the manifestation of the kingdom of heaven. 


EXEGETICAL NOTES ON THE WHOLE 6ECTION. 


[LmtRATUKB on ran Parables.—Uxqkb : Depardbo- 
larvm Jesu natura , interpretations, usu, Llpa, 1828. F. 
G. Liboo: The Parables of Jesus, Berlin, 1881. and later. 
Arjtdt : The Parables of Jesus Christ (16 Meditations), 
Magdeb., 1842. E. Gkkswrll: Exposition of the Parables 
and of other parts of ths Gospels, Lond., 1889, vols. 6. 
Biouakb Cubxevix Trench (now archbishop of Dublin): 
Notes on the Parables of our Lord, 9th ed., Lond., 1868 (a 
former edition reprinted in New York). A very useful and 
deservedly popular book. Special introductory essays on 
the Parable by Dr. Lanqb in Herzog's EncycL, sub Gleich- 
niss vol v., p. 182 sqq., and another in Schneider's 
Deutsche Zeiischrift fur christl. Wlssenschaft, etc., for 
1856; by Card. Wiseman in his Misc. Essays; by Dr. Ger¬ 
hart in the 44 Meroersburg Review,” eta Among the com¬ 
mentators of the Gospels, Olbhausen and Sttbr ( Words of 
Jesus) are especially rich on the Parables. For older works 
on the Parables and the exposition of particular Parables, 
see Danz and Winer in their Manuals cf TheoL Liter M sub 
verbo Parabel: Heubner: Comment, on Matthew, p. 181; 
and Trench: Notes, eta, pp. 494 and 495 (6th Lond. ed.).— 

p. aj 

1. The Evangelist Matthew combines the seven 
parables of the Lord concerning the development of 
the kingdom of heaven into a connected series, and 
at first sight creates the impression that they were 
ottered on the same day. But we must remember, 
that on that day Jesus had already been engaged in 
another great work, and that Matthew himself inti¬ 
mates at least two distinct pauses between the differ¬ 
ent parables (eomp. Mark iv. 10). But according to 
Mark (iv. 1 seq.; comp. ver. 85 and Matt, viil 18 
seq.), three of these parables—that of the sower, that 
of the grain of mustard-seed, and between them the 
beautiful parable concerning the natural growth of 
the seed—had been taught by Jesus at an earlier 
period, viz., on the day when He passed over to Gad- 


ara and calmed the storm. Luke records the par¬ 
able of the sower together with the calming of the 
storm at sea somewhat later (Luke viil 5 seq.; 22 seq.; 
oomp. Matt, viil 23 seq.). Hence we must not look 
here for k strict chronological succession, while from 
the definite notices of Mark we infer that some of 
these parables had been uttered at an earlier period. 
But Matthew had good internal reasons for the prag¬ 
matic unity of his narrative. Foremost among these 
is the motive which induced the Lord to choose the 
parabolical form of teaching. This motive, which 
had appeared at an earlier stage of this history, be¬ 
came a distinct and avowed principle of action when 
the enmity of the Pharisees and of the people broke 
forth in an undisguised manner, and forced Him to 
come out with the full doctrine concerning the king¬ 
dom of God; while at the same time, on account of 
the spiritual decay of the people, it could be set forth 
only in the form of parables. Another motive which 
helped to determine the arrangement adopted by 
Matthew, was the close internal affinity of these seven 
parables, although we cannot, with Meyer, regard it 
as necessarily implying chronological succession. The 
greater part of them were, no doubt, delivered on 
one and the same day; and it is quite possible that 
Jesus, for the sake of their connection, again repeat¬ 
ed on this occasion the parables which He had pre¬ 
viously spoken. 

2. The omission of the particle serves to give 
additional force to the expression in ver 1. For, in 
this case we have not merely a historical continua¬ 
tion; the term implies that on that day the Lord 
fully adopted the parabolic mode of teaching 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL 

1. The Parables of Christ. —As parables were 
one of the forms in which the Lord conveyed His 
doctrine, they should, in the first place, be studied in 
connection with His other methods of teaching. 
The first and most direct of these was the simple 
declaration or preaching of the gospel, which accom¬ 
panied the/ads of the gospel—such as the procla¬ 
mation of the kingdom of God, of forgiveness of sins, 
the call to discipleship, the bestowal of a new name, 
or of power and authority, special promises, special 
Injunctions, etc. When addressed to a sympathetic 


IDEAS ON THE PARABLES. 

audience, this declaration of the gospel was delivered 
in a regular, didactic manner, in the form of maxims, 
or gnomes—as, for example, the Sermon on the 
Mount. The use of proverbs , gnomes, or sententious 
maxims (t a p 01 p t a , proverbium , btEE , which, 
however, may also denote a parable), was a favorite 
mode of teaching among the Jews, after the example 
of Solomon in the Book of Proverbs. The proverb 
is a short, epigrammatic, pointed sentence, frequently 
figurative and concrete, occasionally paradoxical and 
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hyperbolical, at other times poetical, but affrays vivid 
and sharply outlined, so as to present in a transpa¬ 
rent and significant form a deep, rich, and pregnant 
idea, which shines in the light of truth and burns in 
the fire of personal application—bright and brilliant 
like a true gem. But in dealing with individuals, the 
Saviour made use of the didactic dialogue (instead of 
the formal declaration), which in the presence of 
His intimate disciples assumed the form of the most 
direct address, at once instructing the mind and mov¬ 
ing the heart So especially in the parting discourses 
of the Saviour as recorded by St John. When, on 
the other hand, those before Him were either stran¬ 
gers to His word or prejudiced against it, the heaven¬ 
ly Teacher made use of similitudes or parables. Un¬ 
der special circumstances, these were extended into 
parabolical discourses ,— i. e., discourses which as¬ 
sumed the form of parables, or parables to which the 
interpretation was added. Lastly, when confronted 
by enemies and accusers, Christ adopted the method 
or questioning (disputation), following it up by a warn¬ 
ing, or by what wculd serve to silence an opponent— 
the ultimate mode of dealing with such persons being 
either open rebuke, or else solemn testimony. Final¬ 
ly, His silence also should be ranked among the forms 
of His teaching—viewing, as we do, each of them 
not merely as a speech, but as a fact. 

The object of the parables, therefore, was to pre¬ 
sent the truth, more especially the doctrine of Christ 
concerning the kingdom of heaven, as in all its phases 
in direct opposition to the popular prejudices of the 
Jews, yet in a manner adapted to the weak under¬ 
standing of a people ruled by these errors. 

The use of parables for conveying instruction 
was very common among Eastern nations generally, 
and more particularly among the Jews (see Judges 
ix. 1 ; 2 Sam. xii. 1; Isa. v. 1; Unger, de Parabola- 
rum Jesu natura, interpreiatione , usu, Lips. 1828). 
The parable is a species of figurative speech, blUQ 


(which, however, comprises with the full parable alac 
the parabolic sentence and the gnome). Unger d* 
fines a parable as “ eoUatio t pernarratiunculamfidam. 
sed vert similem , serio illustrans rem sublimioremr 
Meyer regards it as M the narrative of a fictitious but 
common and natural occurrence, for the purpose of 
embodying and illustrating some doctrine.” But in 
treating of the parables of Scripture, it is not suffi¬ 
cient to enumerate only these outward characteristics, 
more especially us in the Gospel of John the outward 
and visible order of things is throughout employed as 
the transparent symbol of the invisible world, or of 
the kingdom of heaven. This mode of teaching it¬ 
self must have had some special meaning and object, 
and convey some evangelical truth. The parable is a 
distinct outward reflection of spiritual life, under the 
form of a scene taken from real and everyday life, 
which, besides its primary object of embodying some 
particular lesson, also conveys the general truth, that 
spiritual life is capable of being symbolized and re¬ 
flected.* The real, though figurative, relations sub¬ 
sisting between the outer and the inner, the lower 
and the higher life, suggest the elements from which 
the didacuc and poetic parables were constructed, 
which in turn were either extended into parabolic 
discourses (or gave rise to them), or else summed up 
in parabolic expressions. To illustrate this, we sub¬ 
mit the following Table:— 

* [Dr. Tamfcn, in the General Introduction to hia Notes 
on the Parables , instead of adding another to the many de¬ 
finitions of the parable already given by the Greek fatbeit 
(comp. Buicek : Thesaurus s. «?. Tcapa&o\r,\ by Jerome, 
by Bengcl, Unger, Teclmann, and other modern writer*. pre¬ 
fers to explain its nature by noting the differences of the 
parable from the fable, the myth, the proverb, and the al¬ 
legory. Dr. Alfobd likowise briefly distinguishes the pan 
ble from these kindred forms of composition, and tbon de¬ 
fines the parable, similarly as Unger and Meyer, to be 44 a 
serious narration, within the limits of probability, of a 
course of action pointing to some moral or spiritual 
Truth.*— P. 8.1 


(1.) Constituent Elements of Parables ; or Parables in the narrowest sense. 


a. Tbwos. 

The outline, archetype, or mo¬ 
del of some reality which *as yet 
to appear. Similitude of essence , 
difference of development , proto¬ 
type of that which was to be deve¬ 
loped and evolved. Thus the ordi¬ 
nances and institutions of the Old 
Testament were, in their inward 
essence , types of the New Testa¬ 
ment Similarly, the first era 
serves as a type of the second. 


b. Zby&ohor. 

The equivalent , visible sign of 
what is invisible. That which is 
outward a sign of that which is in¬ 
ward, and hence the lower a sign 
of the higher. Similitude of mode 
and form , difference as to the stage 
of life , emblem of what is higher. 
Thus the outward rite is a symbol 
of the inner life. 


c . 'A Wrjyopla. 

The mark and indication of 
outward similarity , or also of the 
internal relationship and connec¬ 
tion of things. A counterpart 
and reappearance of what has the 
same shape and form, either in 
the world of matter or of mind. 
Thus the serpent was an allegory 
of Satan. 


* (2.) The Didactic and Poetic Parables. 

(With these the strictly poetical form of parables should be conjoined, if they had a place here.) 


a The Typical Parable. 

The sacraments of the 
New Testament as marking 
the great outlines of the 
kingdom of heaven. The 
Church as a type of the 
kingdom of God. Represen¬ 
tation of the state of future 
perfectness in the first 
sketch and plan, or when 
commencing to carry the 
scheme into execution. 


b. The Symbolical Parable. 

The parables of the 
Lord (the iropafloArj), even 
philologically akin to the 
avfjfiohov. (In some of 
their phases allegorical; for 
example, the tares.) Exhi¬ 
bition of spiritual transac¬ 
tions and facts in the de¬ 
scription (not fiction) of 
scenes and events taken 
from everyday life. 


c. The Allegorical Parable. 

Used only in certain aspects, and for the pur¬ 
pose of supplementing the symbolical parables, 
as in God’s world and in reality evil can only 
exist in allegorical signs of outward appearance, 
not in symbolical signs of wicked subsistence. 
Hence also the Apocalypse deals most largely in 
allegories. In secular poetry the allegorical ele¬ 
ment is chiefly embodied in the form of fables. 
The only expression in the N. T. reminding us 
of this style of composition, is the allusion of 
the Saviour to Herod: Tell that fox. 
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(3.) The Parabolical Discourses; or, Extended and Applied Similitudes. 

(L Figurative discourses, in which parables are conjoined with their interpretation, or application, or 
with some doctrinal statement; as, for example, in Matt, vii. 24; xi. 16.) 


a. Topical Parabolical Dis¬ 
course. 

figurative anticipation of full 
development and completion when 
only the principle of it exists, e.a.: 
“The blind see,” etc.—“The 
dead shall hear the voice of the 
Son of God,” John v. 25.—“ Who¬ 
so eateth My flesh,” etc., John vi. 
54. 


6. Symbolical Parabolical Dis¬ 
course. 

The sayings and discourses re¬ 
corded by John concerning the 
Israelite without guile, the temple, 
the new birth, the brazen serpent, 
the fountain, the manna, the vine, 
the good shepherd, etc. 


/ c. Allegorical Parabolical Dis¬ 
course. 

The sending forth among 
wolves, the corrupt tree, etc. 


(4.) The Parabolical Expressions ; or, Rhetorical and Figurative Allusions. 

a. The typical parabolical ex- b. The symbolical parabolical c. The allegorical parabolic* 
pression, or Synecdoche; or, used expression, or Metaphor .—“What expression, or the simple rhetori- 
and viewed with reference to form, I tell you in darkness, that speak cat figure, and figurative compari- 
the Metonymy. The hairs of your ye in light” Preaching upon the son.—“ As a thief in the night” 
head are “numbered.” Bethsai- house-tops, 
da, Capernaum, the land of Sodom. 

—“I am the resurrection.” 


2. Object or the Use or Parables. —According 
to the modern view, our Lord had recourse to par¬ 
ables for the exclusive purpose of presenting the truth 
in a form adapted to the weak and carnal understand¬ 
ing of a people which otherwise could not have grasp¬ 
ed it Then the parables would be merely a popular 
mode of teaching. But the explanations of their ob¬ 
ject furnished by the Lord Himself (Matt xiii. 13 ; 
Mark iv. 11; Luke viiL 10) go far beyond this peda¬ 
gogical view of the subject “ Therefore,” He says, 
“ speak I to them in parables, because seeing they 
see not, and hearing they hear not, neither do they 
understand.” This perhaps might be regarded as in¬ 
dicating that the only object of Christ was to render 
His doctrine more plain and easily intelligible. But, 
on the other hand, the reference to Isa. vi. 9, 10, 
which speaks of the hardening of the people under 
the preaching of the prophet, and which our Lord de¬ 
clares was being then fulfilled; the declaration of 
blessedness in regard to the disciples, to whom the 
Master could interpret these parables; and, lastly, 
the use of fra in Mark and Luke (that, or in order 
that , seeing they may not see), instead of the 5n of 
our Gospel,—show that the motive of the Saviour in 
making use of parables was more deep and solemn 
than the above theory implies. It was certainly in 
judgment that He could not set before the Jews the 
bare and undisguised truth concerning His kingdom. 
Still, it was not primarily intended as a judicial blind¬ 
ing, but in order to present the truth in a form ac¬ 
cessible to the senses, which would at the same time 
serve both to conceal and to reveal it, according to 
the state of the hearers; or, in other words, to pre¬ 
sent the tfuth in such a coloring as the diseased vis- 
< ion of the people alone could bear. Unbelievers 
would not so readily elicit the spiritual truth from 
( tins symbolic form, and hence not so easily pervert 

I it to their own condemnation. Accordingly, while 
this mode of teaching was in itself a judgment, it was 
also combined with mercy, since it averted from them 
the doom of hardening themselves under the truth. 
It was impossible, moreover, to found and prefer 
charges of heresy against His teaching when pro¬ 
pounded in that manner, even although hostile hear¬ 


ers might have comprehended its import (see ch. xxi 
45). On the other hand, those of the people who 
were susceptible would be enabled more and more 
clearly to gather the spiritual truth when conveyed 
in this transparent form. Indeed, Matt. xiii. 35 shows 
that such was one of the objects which the Saviour 
had in view; while Mark iv. 33 pointedly indicates 
the fact, that Jesus chose a form adapted to all Hi9 
hearers, and to both parties, in order to set before 
them the doctrine concerning the kingdom of heaven. 
The parables of the Lord were an exhibition of the 
spiritual history of His kingdom, presented in pictures 
and figures derived from the things of this world. 
Even this continual comparing of the kingdom with 
the things of time and of sense, must have shown the 
people that the kingdom itself was not of this world. 
Finally, the parables of the Saviour resemble His 
miracles, in that, on the one hand, they exhibit the 
power of the kingdom of heaven in a variegated and 
striking light, while on the other they present it, as 
it were, in broken rays and isolated facts and 
events. 

8. The Parables of the Lord in their connec¬ 
tion. 

(1.) The key and introdutrtion to the seven open¬ 
ing parables concerning the progress and development 
of the kingdom of God in general (Matt, xiii.), is found 
in an eighth parable, recorded by Mark (iv. 26), 
which is intended to show the fixed law and regular¬ 
ity of this spiritual development 

(2.) The parables concerning the compassion and 
mercy by which the kingdom of Qod is founded (as 
opposed to the prejudices of the Jews).— a. Misun¬ 
derstanding and misapplication of mercy and compas¬ 
sion leads to judgment 1. Misunderstanding and 
misapplication of the blessing of God ; or, th* folly 
of the rich man, Luke xii. 16. 2. Misunderstanding 
and misapplication of the long-suffering of God ; or, 
the barren fig tree, Luke xiii. 6.— b. Pure compas¬ 
sion , divine or human , but especially the compassion 
of Christ: the good Samaritan.— c . Compassion turn¬ 
ing away from the blinded (the guests who had been 
invited), and turning to the poor and needy: the great 
supper, Luke xiv. 15; mercy and judgment as ap- 
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pearrng in the figurative narrative of the supper. Ac¬ 
cordingly, this parable forms a transition to the 
exhibition of divine mercy. — d. Saving mercy. It 
discerns the wretched state of the lost; but at the 
same time also discovers a value attaching to them, 
derived from the bestowal of mercy upon them. The 
lost sheep; the lost piece of money; the lost son, 
Luke xv. The conditions of mercy. Repentance , hu¬ 
mility : the Pharisee and the publican, Luke xviii. 
9-14. The delays and answers of mercy ; its de¬ 
mand : prayer. The working and wrestling of gen¬ 
uine faith (Luke xviii. 1-8 ; comp. Luke xi. 5-8 : the 
call and demand made upon the friend at night). Evi¬ 
dence of the experience of grace. The blessing at¬ 
taching to mercifulness; or, the unjust steward, Luke 
xvi. 1. The judgment pronounced upon unmerciful¬ 
ness,— presented in a negative form (worldly unmer¬ 
ciful ness *): the rich man, Luke xvi 19 presented 
in a positive form (spiritual unmercifulness, sancti¬ 
monious uncharitableness, harsh judgments): the 
harsh servant, Matt, xviii. 28. 

(3. ) Retributive justice as directing the administra¬ 
tion ot the kingdom of God.—The one penny to each 
of the laborers in the vineyard; or, the reward as of 
free grace (Matt. xx. 1). The ten servants and the 
ten talents; or, the Lord, as a trader during His ab¬ 
sence from the city, and during its revolt; or, the re¬ 
ward of quiet, persevering faithf ulness, as contrasted 
with the punishment of unfaithfulness during the re¬ 
volt of the world, on which judgment descends (Luke 
xix. 11). The three servants, and the blessing attach¬ 
ing to the faithful use of the gifts entrusted to us , as 
contrasted with the curse attaching to the misappli¬ 
cation of gifts and talents (Matt. xxv. 14-80). 

(4.) The judgments which complete and usher in 
the kingdom of God. — a. Merc y and judgment. Un¬ 
der the figure of the marriage feast, Matt xxii. 1. 
The two sons of the owner of the vineyard, Matt xxi. 
28. The unfaithful husbandmen, Matt. xxi. 33. The 
foolish and the wise virgins, Matt xxv. 1-13.— b. 
Final judgment upon the ministry of the word, or 
the evil servant, Matt. xxiv. 48. c. Final judgment 
upon the nations. Mercy presiding even on that 
awful occasion,—presented in the form of a parable, 
Matt xxv. 81. 

“ Here, at the climax of all the parables of the 
New Testament, we see the bud of the parabolical 
form of teaching opening up and disclosing the beau¬ 
teous flower which it had enclosed. The manifesta¬ 
tion and appearance of the kingdom of God is now 
clearly and undisguisedly presented, although the 
manifold symbolical outlines by which it is surround¬ 
ed show that this section embodies only the climax 
of all the parables.” Lange, Leben Jesu. 

Another point deserves special mention. The 
parables of the Lord all pointedly exhibit the con¬ 
trast bet ween the kingdom of Christ—its fundamen¬ 
tal principle and laws—and the carnal notions of the 
Jews concerning the reign of the Messiah; more es¬ 
pecially, the contrast between the free and universal 
grace of God, and the hierarcliical and national con¬ 
ception of the Deity, and a partisan reign; between 
the apostasy of the Jews, and the faith of publicans 
and sinners, and even of Gentiles; between the 
Church and the world ; the external and the internal 
Church; the children of outward forms, and those 
of the spirit; between the judgment passed by the 

# [Tbe Edinb. torsi, has here: “what unmercifolness,” 
from the first edition of Lango: “ tcelche Unbarmherzlgkeit," 
which is an evident misprint for weUUche , as opposed to the 
following “gtisUicht Unbarmherzigkeit.”—P. B.j 


Master upon spiritual pride, self righteousness, un- 
charitableness, sanctimonious harshness and rigorism 
of doctrine, and the gracious salvation accorded to 
humility, to believing service, to endurance, to love, 
and to gentleness. 

4. The Seven Parables which treat of the 

DEVELOPMENT OF THE KINGDOM OF GOD, MaTT. XIII. 

—It will readily be perceived that these parables ex¬ 
hibit the entire development of the kingdom of God 
in its leading outlines, from the commencement to 
the close of it. The first parable trehta of the insti¬ 
tution of the kingdom of God, and the last, of its 
completion on earth by the final judgment; while the 
five intermediate parables successively mark its pro¬ 
gress : the wheat among the tares; the grain of mus¬ 
tard seed among the trees; the leaven leavening the 
whole lump; the treasure found in the field; the 
kingdom of heaven as the pearl of great prioe.* 

At the same time, each of these parables forms 
in itself a complete and independent section,—like all 
the other doctrinal portions of Scripture, and espe¬ 
cially the various prophetic sketches in Isaiah and in 
the Rook of Revelation. Still, under every new phase 
as it emerges in each of these parables, the kingdom 
and its history are presented from another aspect, and 
in a new form, marking its onward progress from the 
commencement to the completion. If parables present 
the ideal phaseffin the development of the kingdom of 
heaven, we shall naturally expect that they also bear 
reference to the historical succession of the different 
forms through which the visible Church has passed. 
Accordingly, we cannot fail to trace in the parable of 
the sower a picture of the apostolic age; in the par¬ 
able of the tares, the ancient Catholic Church spring- 

♦ [Alford: “The seven parables related in this chapter 

cannon be regarded aa a collection made by the evangeuai ■» 
relating to one subject, the Kingdom of Heaven and Its devel¬ 
opment; they are clearly indicated by ver. 58 to have been 
all spoken on one and the same occasion , and form indeed 
a complete and glorious whole in their inner and deeper 
sense. The first four of these parables appear to have been 
spoken to the multitude from the ship ; the last three, to the 
disciples in the house. D. Brown: “These parables are 
seven in nnmber; and it is not a little remarkable that 
while this is the sacred number ; the first four of them 
were spoken to the mixed multitude, while the remaining 
three were spoken to the Twelve in private—these divi- 
sions,/wr and three , being themselves notable in the sym¬ 
bolical arithmetic of Scripture. Another thing remarkable 
in the structure of these parables is. that while the first of 
the seven—that of the Bower—Is of the nature of an intro¬ 
duction to the whole, the remaining 6ix consist of three 
pairs— the second and seventh, the third and fourth, and 
the fifth and sixth, corresponding to each other; each pair 
setting forth the same general truths, but with a certain 
diversity of aspect. All this can hardly be accidental. 
Observe also the natural and easy transition in the or¬ 
der of the seven parables, from the sower and the good seed 
to the enemy and the tares among the wheat; from tho 
sown field to the mustard seed and mighty tree, from the 
external growth of the plant to the internal growth and pro¬ 
cess of penetration and assimilation; then to the treasure in 
the field, suggested by the seed buried In the ground, from 
the lucky discoverer to the earnest seeker and finder, fr»*m 
the trensure to the precious pearl, the treasure of the deep; 
which suggests the sea, the fishermen with their net, the 
mixed crowd on the beach, the final separation and consum¬ 
mation. Thus from tho first sowing of Christianity in the 
days of Christ and the apostles to the genera] Judgment wo 
have one continued process of growth and development of 
good and bod, Christ and Anti-Christ (wheat and tares), ex¬ 
ternal and Internal (mustard seed and leaven), finding with¬ 
out seeking (tho trensure in the field), and seeking and find¬ 
ing (the pearl of great price), and & continnous partial Judg¬ 
ment ana separation—since the history of the world and the 
church is a (not the) judgment of both—foreshadowing and 
ending at last in the final consummation on the banks of 
eternity (the parable of tho net). All these processes go 
hand in hand and act and react one upon another, each pe¬ 
riod doing the same work under new aspects, with peculiar 
gifts, with fresh zeal and energy.—P. B.] 
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ing up in the midst of heresies; in the parable of the 
mustard bush, resorted to by the birds of the air as 
if it were a tree, and loaded with their nests, a re¬ 
presentation of the secular state-Church under Con¬ 
stantine the Great; in the leaven that is mixed among 
the three measures of meal, the pervading and trans¬ 
forming influence of Christianity in the mediaeval 
| Church, among the barbarous races of Europe; in 
I die parable of the treasure in the field, the period of 
the Reformation; in the parable of the pearl, the 
contrast between Christianity and the acquisitions of 
modem secular culture; and in the last parable, a 


picture of the closing judgment. These parables em¬ 
body both the bright and the dark aspect of the his¬ 
tory of the kingdom of heaven; while the seven be¬ 
atitudes reflect the light (being primarily a delinea¬ 
tion of the ideal progress and advancement of believ¬ 
ers), and the letters to the seven churches in the 
Book of Revelation, mainly the shadows of the final 
catastrophe, or of the coming judgment (being pri¬ 
marily a delineation of the seven churches of Asia 
Minor). The subjoined table will serve to give a 
clearer jriew of this: 


1. The poor in spirit: the 
kingdom of heaven. 


2. They that mourn: com¬ 
fort. 

S. The meek: possession of 
the earth. 


4. Hungering and thirsting 
after righteousness: being filled. 

5. The merciful: obtaining of 
mercy. 


6. The pure in heart: vision 
of God. 


7. The peacemakers: dignity 
of the children of God. 


1. Theyower: the good field 
and the fruit 


2. The wheat among the 
tares. 

8. The grain of mustard seed 
jjrown into a tree. 


4. The leaven put among the 
three measures of meal 


5. The treasure found in the 
field. 


6. The pearl of great price: 
sought and obtained at great sa¬ 
crifice. 

7. The net drawn out of the 
sea: separation of the good and 
the bad fishes. 


1. Ephesus. Patience and per¬ 
severance in the work of faith. 
Deficiency in the root of the life 
of faith. 

2. Smyrna. Rich and flour¬ 
ishing, by the side of the syna¬ 
gogue of Satan. 

8. Pergamos. Hath held fast 
amidst martyrdom. Dwelleth 
.where Satan’s seat is (in the 
world). Balaamites or Nicolai- 
tanes: combination of Christiani¬ 
ty with the lust of the world. 

4. Thyatira. Abundance of 
works. The woman Jezebel: a 
fanatical prophetess committing 
fornication with the world. 

5. Sardis . Hath a name that 
it liveth, and is dead. A few 
names in Sardis, which have not 
defiled their garments, walk with 
the Lord in white. 

0. Philadelphia. An open 
door. A little strength. Kept 
the word. Victorious over many 
of the synagogue of Satan. 

7. Laodicea. Neither cold nor 
hot M I will spue thee out of My 
mouth. Be zealous and repent. 
Behold, I stand at the door.” 


We do not mean to say, however, that the ideal 
progression in these parables fully reflects the histor¬ 
ical succession of the principal phases in the history 
of the kingdom of God; it only delineates its gen¬ 
eral outlines. 

All the seven parables, then, are intended to repre¬ 
sent, in regular succession, the development of the 
kingdom of heaven in its conflict with and victory 
over the opposition of the world, and in its hidden 
character as contrasted with the Jewish notions of 
the reign of Messiah. Hence in each of the parables 
the lights and shadows of the kingdom of heaven are 
brought out These shadows ore, in the first para¬ 
ble, the three varieties of bad soil; in the second, the 
enemy, the tares, and the indiscriminating zeal of the 
servants; in the third, the mistake of treating a large 
garden plant as if it had been a forest tree, and the 
lodging of the birds in its branches (regarding and 
treating the kingdom of heaven as if it had been a 
worldly kingdom); in the fourth, the mixing up and 
the hiding of the leaven in the meal; in the fifth, the 
concealment of the treasure; in the sixth, the seem¬ 
ing disappearance of the pearl of great price in the 
hands of the merchants, and among other pearls; 
and in the seventh, the mixing up of the good fish 
with the bad, and with other foul breed of the sea: 
On the other hand, the bright side of the picture, in 
the first parable, is the rich field waving with fruit; 


in the second, the wheat outgrowing the tares; in the 
third, the wonderful upshooting of the grain of mus¬ 
tard seed; in the fourth, the leaven acting as a 
stronger power, pervading and affecting by its unseen 
efficacy the three measures of meal—tnus represent¬ 
ing the influence of the divine life overcoming and 
transforming our old nature; in the fifth, the picture 
of the treasure founds and of the surrender of all 
other things for its possession; in the sixth, the pic¬ 
ture of the pearl of great price, and of the ardent de¬ 
votedness with which it is sought and procured; in 
the seventh, the picture of the good fish, and of the 
net now free from the encumbrance of the bad. In 
accordance with the structure and symbolical mean¬ 
ing of the number seven, we direct our attention, in 
the first place, to the first four parables. Here wc 
observe that the first and second parables primarily 
delineate the^ immense obstacles which die king¬ 
dom of heaven has to encounter—negatively from 
want of susceptibility (the first parable!, and posi¬ 
tively from error, heresy, and offences (the second 
parable). The third and fourth parables form an 
antithesis to this description, and delineate the won¬ 
derful progress of the kingdom of heaven as it sweeps 
before it these obstacles. Thus the parable of the 
mustard seed brings out the marvellous growth of 
the kingdom—how it springs up and forces itself 
upon the observation of the men of the world, till 
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they even attempt to combine the Church with the 
world, and take their lodgment in it, just m if this 
garden plant had been any ordinary tree; while the 
parable of the leaven refers to the unseen, but all- 
powerful and all-transforming, efficacy of the gospel 
among the nations. If the first four parables present 
mainly the objective aspect of the kingdom of heaven, 
and the work of the Lord, of His servants and of 
His Church, the three last parables equally show the 
subjective bearing of the kingdom, or the action of 
believers. On this account the divine treasure is now 
represented as something which is there, but which 
must be sought and acquired. In the first of these 
parables the discovery appears as a happy incident, 
or rather as a free gift of Providence—the treasure 
being hidden; while in the second it is presented as 
the result of conscious higher aspirations, which must 
be regarded as being in themselves, though not con¬ 
sciously, Christian, the treasure bang concentrated, 
as it were, into one pearl of infinite value. The last 
parable is again prevailingly objective in its bearing. 
It treats of the judgment, when the kingdom, falsely 
expected by the Jews in connection with the first 
coming of the Messiah, comes out in its full light and 
glory. Finally, if, according to the analogy of the 


first beatitude in the Sermon on the Mount, we re* 
gard the first parable as the basis of all the rest, the 
other six parables form an antithesis; the first three 
tracing the manifestation of the kingdom of heaven 
in the visible Church, and the last three delineating 
the hidden Christianity of the invisible Church. This 
invisible aspect of the kingdom of heaven corresponds, 
as we mi^ht have expected, with the great element 
of subjective faith and striving, and with its final tri¬ 
umph (comp, the exegetical notes on ver. 44). 

Throughout all these parables, however, the pro 
gress of the inward form of the kingdom of heaven 
is also clearly marked. In the first parable, the seed 
is thd direct preaching of the gospel; in the second, 
it is sound doctrine in opposition to the noxious weeds 
of heresy; in the third, a Christian confession, and a 
professing community of Christians; in Hie fourth, 
Christianity as the spirit of life, and the power of re¬ 
generation ; in the fifth, saving truth in its grand, all- 
oomprehensive principle (Christ for us); in the sixth, 
the spiritual treasure in its highest and clearest con¬ 
centration—throve and peace of Christ, or Christ in 
us; and in the seventh, the final result of all history 
and of the judgment—the heavenly feast. 


HOMILETICAL HINTS ON THE WHOLE SECTION. 


The wisdom of Jesus as a Teacher.—The words 
of the Lord “ like apples of gold in pictures of sil¬ 
ver.”—The parables of the Lord are gospel to the 
pdor, even so far as their popular form is concerned. 
—Object of the parabolical mode of teaching: both 
judgment and mercy.—The parabolical discourse, a 
repetition and revisal of the revelation of God, which' 
man had forgotten. 1. At first God revealed Him¬ 
self to man by the parable of creation, and by spe¬ 
cial parables connected with it, but after that by the 
word; 2. man made an idol of the parable itself, and 
thereby came into opposition with the word; 3. 
Christ now shows again to man the word in the par¬ 
ables, in order to reclaim him for the spirit of His 
word.—The truth obliged, in compassion, to disguise 
itself in the form of parables in the presence of its 
children.—The gospel a fruit of the tree of life, both 


as to its kernel, and as to its husk.—The seven par¬ 
ables concerning the development of the kingdom of 
heaven prefaced by the parable concerning the fixed 
rule of this development (Mark iv. 26).—-The seven 
leading phases of the kingdom of God.—The seven 
forms of human economy which portray the economy 
of God : the sower; field-servants; husbandry; the 
mistress of the house preparing bread ; the farmer; 
the merchantman; the fisherman.—Import of the 
fact, that in these seven parables the Lord brings out 
with increasing distinctness the province and activity 
of man in the kingdom of God.—How the treasure 
of the kingdom of God is increasingly to assume a 
more definite form in our minds.—How it is ultimate¬ 
ly to be transformed into the pearl of great price.-* 
We ourselves attain value in the sight of God by find¬ 
ing the pearl of great prioe. 


1. First Parable concerning the kingdom of heaven, and teaching of Jesus concerning Parables generally. 

Ch. XIII. 1-23. 

1, 2 The same day 1 went Jesus out of the house, and sat by the sea side. And great 
multitudes were gathered together unto him, so that he went into a ship, and sat [down]; 

3 and the whole multitude stood on the shore. And he spake many things unto them in 

4 parables, saying, Behold, a sower went forth to sow; And when [as] he sowed, some 

5 seeds fell by the way side, and* the fowls came and devoured them up: Some [And others, 
aWa Sc] fell upon stony [rocky] places, where they had not much earth: and forthwith 

6 they sprung up, because they had no deepness [depth] of earth: And when the sun was 

7 up, they were scorched; and because they had no root, they withered away. And 

8 some [others] fell among thorns; and the thorns sprung up, and choked them: But 
other fell into [on the] good ground, and brought forth fruit, some a hundredfold, some 

9 sixty fold, some thirty fold. Who hath ears to hear, let him hear. 

10 And the disciples came, and said unto him, Why speakest thou unto them in para- 

11 bles ? He answered and said unto them, Because it is given unto you to know the 
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12 mysteries of the kingdom of heaven, but to them it is not given. For whosoever hath, 

to him shall be given, and he shall have more abundance:* but whosoever hath not, 

13 from hipi shall be taken away even that he hath. 8 Therefore speak I to them in para¬ 
bles : because they seeing [seeing they] see not; and hearing they hear not, neither do 

14 they understand. And in them is fulfilled the prophecy of Esaias [Isaiah], which saith, 
By hearing ye shall hear, and shall not understand; and seeing ye shall see, and shall 

15 not perceive: For this people’s heart is waxed gross, and their ears are dull of hearing, 
and their eyes they have closed; lest at any time they should see with their eyes, and 
hear with their ears, and should understand with their heart, and should be converted, 

16 and I should [shall] heal them. 4 But blessed are your eyes, for they see: and your 

17 ears, for they hear. For verily I say unto you, That many prophets and righteous men 
have desired to see those things which ye see, and have not seen them; and to hear 
those things which ye hear, and have not heard them. 

18, 19 Hear ye therefore the parable of the sower. 8 When any one heareth the word of 
the kingdom, and understandeth it not, then cometh the wicked [evil] one, and catch- 
eth [snatcheth] away that which was sown in his heart. This is lie which received 

20 seed [he that is sown, 6 . . oTrapcts] by the way side. But he that received the seed 
[is sown] into stony [on the rocky] places, the same is he that heareth the word, and 

21 anon [immediately, at once, evOvs] with joy receiveth it; Yet hath he not root in him¬ 
self) but dureth for a while : for when tribulation or persecution ariseth because of the 

22 word, by and by [immediately, ev0us] he is offended. He also that received seed [is 
sown] among the thorns is he that heareth the word; and the care of this [the] world,® 

23 and the deceitfulness of riches, choke the word, and he becometh unfruitful. But he 
that received seed [is sown] into [on] the good ground is he that heareth the word, and 
understandeth it; which also bearetn fruit, and bringeth forth, some a hundredfold, 
some sixty, some thirty. 

1 Ver. 1.—The particle 5* is wanting in B-, Z., and A~, and is omitted by Lnchmann and Tischcndorf. It weakens the 
•tress laid upon the fact that Jesus on the same day changed his mode of teaching Into that of parables before the people. 
[Cod. Slnaiticus likewise omits 8e.—P. 8.J 

a Yer. 12.—[More is unnecessary. The Greek is simply: Kal x cpi cr <r e vdrj a €Tai, and he shall be made to 
abound , or hate abundance. Comp. ch. xxv. 29.—P. 8.1 

* Ver. 12.—[According to tho order of the original: even uchat he hath , shall be taken from A/m.] 

« Ver. 15.—I shall heal them. The future Idoopai for the conjunct iaaotpat, is supported by the best authorities, 
B., C., I)., etc., Lachmann. Tischendort Comp, also Is. vi. 10 (Sept.). [&e oxeget note to ver. 15, where the Edinb. trek 
erroneously has idaoopai for iaaopai, in opposition to the explanation. Cod. Sinalticus, as edited by Tischendorf, reads.* 
laaope — idaopai. —P. 8.] 

•Ver. 18.—Lit.: of him that sound, avdpayros (Codd. B., X., etc.. Lacbm., Tischend.); not oxdpovTos. 
8o also ver. 24: oxtipavri. [Cod. Sinalt. likewise reads axetpayros.—P. 8.] 

• Yer. 22.—Lit: the world; rovrov (this) being omitted ih B., D., [Cod. Sinait], Lachm., Tischend., and probably, 

an explanatory addition by a later hand (Meyer). I 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Ver. 2. A ship. —The ship being here analogous 
to “ the mountain." He sat down, while the people 
stood in a line along the shore or the beach (4 x l 
t by aiy lah Sv ). 

Ver. 3. [By the wayside. —“ The ordinary 
roads or paths in the East lead often along the edge 
of the fields, which are unenclosed.... Hence as the 
sower scatters his seed, some of it is liable to fall be¬ 
yond the ploughed portion, on the hard, beaten 
ground which forms the wayside.” Dr. Hackett: 
Illustrations of Scripture, etc., p. 108.] 

Ver. 5. Rooky ground, rli —Not 

merely soil covered with stones, but rocky soil Think 
of the terraces used for agricultural purposes in an¬ 
cient Palestine. The cultivated soil terminated in 
the rocky abutments of the hills. 

Ver. 6. Gerlach: “ When the sun rose higher, after 
the winter was past” But the parable evidently re¬ 
fers to a very rapid withering. 

Ver. 7. Among thorns j—literally, upon thorns, 
i, upon soil from which thorns were springing. 


The expression refers to soil from which the thorns 
had not been removed, and not to thorn bushes. 

Ver. 8. A hundred fold, etc.—Round parabol¬ 
ical numbers, to indicate the rich return of the seed, 
although the high computation is based on the fer¬ 
tility of Galilee, and of other districts in the East. 
For the monastic application of this passage by Jer¬ 
ome, see Heubner, p. 185. 

Ver. 11. It is given unto yon. — This, and 
what follows, is understood by Calvin to refer to the 
doctrine of decrees (Instil iil ch. 24, § 13). But 
Heubner objects, M (lj that ver. 12 points to a moral 
cause, existent in the Apostles; (2) that ver. 14 in¬ 
dicates that the blindness of the people was caused 
by their own guilt.”— The mysteries. —The myste¬ 
ries concerning the kingdom of heaven (the genitive 
being here that of the object) are mysteries to tho 
natural man, whose mind is darkened by sin. This 
held true in on especial manner of the Jewish exclu¬ 
siveness of those days, both as regards the spiritueUi • 
of the kingdom of Christ, from which unbelieving 
rael was excluded, and its universality, in which 
believing Gentiles were embraced. The passage may 
therefore be regarded as- a first reference to tbs 
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M mystery ” which Paul afterward declared had been 
specially intrusted to his ministry, Eph. iil 4; Rom. 
xvi. 25. These mysteries the people could only bear 
in the form of parables; but to the disciples it was 
given of God, that Christ could, along with the par¬ 
ables, also grant them the interpretation; and that in 
increasing measure He could speak to them about 
these mysteries “ plainly," and without parable or 
figures (John xvi. 29). The truth concerning the 
kingdom of heaven has, since the Fall, become a 
mystery to man, (1) by his guilt and self-delusion; 
(*2) by the divine judgment of concealment. Hence 
tho restoration of this knowledge is a revealing of 
mysteries, an &woKd\v^is. 

Ver. 12. Whosoever hath. —A proverbial ex¬ 
pression. “ A rich man easily grows more wealthy, 
while the poor readily lose the little which they have." 
Meyer. The bearing of the first clause is sufficiently 
plain; but with reference to the second, the proverb¬ 
ial interpretation of Meyer is doubtful. Still more 
unsatisfactory is his explanation : “ The people would 
lose even the limited amount of knowledge they pos¬ 
sess, if I did not aid their capacities by the use of 
parables." The interpretation which would most 
readily occur to the reader is: By the use of par¬ 
ables the people lose even what they have, since they 
cannot readily perceive those mysteries when pre¬ 
sented in that particular form. But, on the other 
hand, we may suggest that the word bp0h<r erai 
does not necessarily mean “ shall be taken away." 
The primary rendering of the verb atpeiv is to lift up y 
or to lift on high ; and then among other meanings 
it may also be rendered, to take upon oneself to pre¬ 
serve or keep* And thus indeed it frequently hap¬ 
pens that the little which a poor man hath is taken 
away from him, in the sense of being tutorially ad¬ 
ministered for his benefit Whether this explanation 
be correct or not, such at least is the fact in refer¬ 
ence to the present instance. The economy of tutors 
and governors is that form in which the truth requires 
to be disguised under legal ordinances and types, or, 
as in this case, under parables, in order that in this 
manner i t may be presented in a strange and external 
form, and be administered by others , until gradually 
it comes to be more fully understood A 

Yer. 13. Beoause seeing, etc. —The rendering 
of tri by because is warranted by the use of tva in 
the parallel passages in Mark and Luke. 

Yer. 14. Is fulfilled, or rather, is completely 
fulfilled (i vo w\Tjpovrca ).—A strong expression, not 
otherwise used by Matthew, put foremost in the sen¬ 
tence by way of emphasis. The quotation from Isa. 
vi. 9, 10, is made after the Septuagint. In the days 
of Isaiah it was in a certain sense fulfilled that the 
Jewish people had hardened itself under the preach¬ 
ing of the “ Evangelist of the Old Testament." But 
this was most completely fulfilled when the Jews re¬ 
sisted the gospel itself. In this respect, therefore, 
the words of Isaiah were a typical prophecy of gos¬ 
pel times. But as this saying had in a conditional 
sense been formerly fulfilled, the Evangelist does not 

* [Dr. Lange has here In view no doubt the threefold 
meaning of the corresponding German verb aitfheben, which 
plays such an Important part in the Hegelian philosophy, 
but cannot bo rendorod well In English, ft means (1) to do- 
str oy—abrogare, tollers; (2) to keep —preeervare ; (8) to 
•levato or raise to a higher position— elevare. Thus the 
child is aufgehoben In the man, i. it ceases to be a child, 
It Is preserved as a human being, and it is raised to a higher 
position, from childhood to manhood. The seed is destroy¬ 
ed in the plant os to form, preserved as to substanoe by 
being elevated to a more perfect form of existence.—P. 8.] 


employ the simple verb vXripouraL, but the compound 

hyavKtjpovrcu. 

Yer. 15. This people’s heart is waxed gross, 

1 k ax v —Property, it became fat, in a figurative 

sense—t. e. y their heart became carnal, and lost the 
spiritual life. The same process of canalization took 
place with reference to their ears and their eyes, all 
spiritual life being surrendered, or rather, tradition* 
alism transforming the things of the Spirit into a se¬ 
ries of external, finite, and carnal ordinances. Their 
ears became dull of hearing, and their eyes they 
closed, covering them with a film, and thus depriving 
them of the power of vision. The same carnality ex¬ 
tended through all the departments of spiritual life; 
their heart was dead to spiritual experience, their ear 
to spiritual obedience, and their eye to spiritual knowl¬ 
edge. It deserves special notice, that in the prophe¬ 
cies of Isaiah the passage reads, in the imperative 
spirit of the Old Testament: “ Make the heart of this 
people fat, and make their ears heavy, and shut their 
eyes," while in the Gospels the Lord specially points 
to their own guilt in this judicial visitation. Every 
spiritual faculty in them had become gross, or rather, 
they had made it gross. Their eyes they have closed, 
iK&pLuvaay. The expression refers primarily to the 
shutting of the eyes, and, from a reference to the 
words of Isaiah, must be understood as implying a 
continuous and determined closing of the eyes against 
the light of truth. 

Lest at any time, nb * o tc. —This statement 
also must be read in the light of our former remarks. 
In the prophecy of Isaiah the result here mentioned is 
traced to the judicial purpose of God; in the text, to 
the determination or their own wicked hearts, eyes, 
and ears: They will not (comp. John v. 40), and 
therefore they can not [Moral unwillingness resulting 
in moral inability.—P. §.] In this respect it deserves 
special notice that, according to the correct reading, 
the future tense, uurojicu, is here used (as also in the 
Sept), and not the conjunctive. Accordingly, the 
statement does not mean that they were not to ob¬ 
tain healing now, during this season of judgment, but 
only, that they had prevented the healing which 
would otherwise have been accorded to them. This, 
indeed, implies that the people were actually under 
the judicial dispensation of God—a state of things 
which the Lord admitted by His use of parables • so 
that it was not quite so simple a process as Meyer 
supposes, nor merely designed for educational pur¬ 
poses (comp, also Acts xiii. 46; xxvi. 27; Rom. x.; 

2 Cor. iii. 14). But the object in view seems to have 
been as follows: Those who were aroused by the par¬ 
ables would progress and inquire, as the disciples in¬ 
quired ; while those who were ready to harden them¬ 
selves would be preserved from suddenly incurring 
that awful guilt which the full disclosure of the mys¬ 
teries of the kingdom would have entailed. 

Yer. 16. But your eyes, blessed are they.— 
Mark the peculiar emphasis of the vuuv Se, etc. 
Blessed are the eyes. A concrete mode of expression, 
alluding to the fact that their outward vision was in¬ 
spired and directed by their spiritual sight, in opposi¬ 
tion to these who were destitute of spiritual vision, 
Acts v. 9; Isa. Hi. 7. 

Yer. 17. Many prophets and righteons men. 

—The bUaioi are the Old Testament saints, who were 
not only blameless “ as concerning the law," but who, 
like the prophets, looked and longed for a higher and 
better than this external righteousness. They only 
aspired to an lSe?y, not a ; but even this they 

did not obtain in the same measure as the disciple^ 
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1 Pet i. 10, to whom also the jBAfrtir was granted, 
1 John i. 1. 

Ver. 18. Hoar ye therefore. —Not merely un¬ 
derstand (de Wette), but hear, with the spiritual per¬ 
ception accorded to you. 

Ver. 19. When any one. —The difficulty in the 
structure of this sentence arises from the putting for¬ 
ward of these words for the sake of emphasis. The 
word (rvrifVcu is scarcely rendered by the German 
verstehen (as Meyer thinks), and the English under¬ 
stand. It implies active and personal apprehension, 
or entering into the matter. The genitive indicates 
that the “catching away ” takes place almost during 
the act of hearing. 

Ver. 19. This is ho which reoeived seed by 
the way-aide, or, rather, this is he who ia sown 
by the way-side.—Meyer : “ A change in the figure 
quite common among Orientals. It should have been: 
This is he in whose case the seed was sown by the 
way-side.” But there is a deeper meaning in this 
change. The loss of the seed becomes in reality the 
loss of one’s own life, just as the seed sown on good 
soil, so to speak, becomes identified with our person¬ 
ality. The change in the figure obviates the possible 
mistake, as if Satan could catch away and keep the 
word of God itself 

Ver. 21. Tot bath ha not root in himself.— 
In his own individuality. His faith and adherence 
had their root only in the general excitement and en¬ 
thusiasm around him. Accordingly, he dureth only 
for a while, is changeable, srp6 a k aipo t, tempora- 
rwc.* He wants the perseverance of personal con¬ 
viction. It deserves notice that the grand defect of 
such a person is characterized as tvibt firrh 
kafi&Avccw atn6v. He immediately receives the word, 
as gladsome secular news are received, without ex¬ 
periencing its spiritual poignancy, in the moral con¬ 
flicts and the deep sense of repentance which it en¬ 
genders.— By and by he ia offended, or rather, 
immediately he taketh offence and falleth, 
<r*arfta\i£rra<.—Not, he is offended, but persecution 
becomes to him a cvdytakoy, as if there were some¬ 
thing wrong with the word; and he stumbles and 
(alls at this rook of offence; Lake viiL 18, h+itrray- 
rau 

Ter. 22. He that heareth the word) or ra¬ 
ther, ia a hearer to the word.—Pre-eminently a 
hearer. The expression is emphatic : o It 6 s ianw 
6 rhy \6yov and means more than 

the simple hearing, already noticed, f— The oare of 
the [not: of (Ait] world, ^ ^ p i ft va rov aimyos. 
—Not M of the pre-Meesianic time.” The absence 
of olrro t deserves notice. WorkUiness in persons 
of a serious cast of mind has a twofold aspect— 
that of worldly cares, and that of the entangle¬ 
ments of property, or of the deceitfulness of riches 
(personified), 2 Thess. ii. 10; Heb. iiL 18.—The ex¬ 
pression, “ deoeitfulneaa of riches,” does not pri¬ 
marily apply to luxuriousness (delectatio), which 
would rather fall within the range of the other two 
ioliflflffl of goepel-hearers. It refers to the deceitful¬ 
ness of a false confidence in this worldly pound of 
subsistence, on the part of persons otherwise serious. 
—And he beoometh unfruitful) hnapwas y ly¬ 
cra i .—He does not yield fruit; there is every ap¬ 
pearance of fruit—the stalk, the leaves, and the ear; 

•fAxroan: u *p6*icaip6s forty, not only • endureth for 
a while,* but also ‘to the creature of drcumstaooes,' chang¬ 
ing m they change. Both ideas are included.”—?. 8.] 

t [But* the tame expression occurs in ver. 20 and ver. 28, 
at two other classes of bearers.—P. 8.] 

16 


but there is no spiritual life, no full surrender to the 
word, and accordingly no fruit. 

Ver. 28. Ha that heareth the word, and unr 
derstandeth it, in the ftillest import of both terms. 
—The circumstance, that in neither of the other three 
eases such understanding of the word had taken plaoe, 
implies that the hearing had likewise been defective 
In the first case, there was dillness and carnality; in 
the second, fancifulness and a combination of world¬ 
liness with the truth; in the third, legalism, a servile 
spirit, and the absence of entire self-surrender. But 
he that heareth aright also understandeth the word, 
and accordingly is be “ which al&o (ht H) beareth 
fruit.”—The different measures of fruitfulness de¬ 
pend on differences of disposition, of gifts, and of 
capacity for receiving, promoting, and representing 
the kingdom of God. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. “ The general truth lying at the basis of this 
parable is, that the culture of the earth reflects that 
of heaven. The great outstanding features of hu¬ 
manity—the husbandry of God, are reflected in those 
of earth—the husbandry of man.” 

2. In accordance with this view a wider bearing 
might be given to this parable by referring it to the 
sowing of God’s word generally in the world. But 
evidently the passage applies in a special manner to 
the foundation of the kingdom of heaven under tho 
New Testament The sower is Christ, and the seed the 
gospel His scattering the seed in such abundance is 
explained on the ground. (1) of the freeness and fulness 
of His grace in sowing (fy r$ owctpcty abriv ); (2) of 
the poor condition of so much of the soil If it is ob¬ 
jected that this would savor of fatalism, we reply,— 
(1) That the passage under consideration is a parable, 
and hence does not in every respect adequately ex¬ 
press the idea which it is intended to convey; (2Y 
that the difference in the various kinds of spiritual 
soil is mainly the result of our own doing; (8) that 
this difficulty is removed by the change which the 
Lord introduces in the explanation of the picture. 
Those who reoeived the seed were themselves sowed. 
The four classes of hearers form at the same time a 
gradation and a contrast: (1) By the way-side: souls 
trodden down and beaten down into hard, impene¬ 
trable soil by the lowest and meanest kind of worldli¬ 
ness and corruption. In their case the word is caught 
away even during the hearing of it. (2) Rocky ground, 
covered by a thin layer of earth: souls all the more 
enthusiastic in their early ardor, the less solid and set¬ 
tled they are in their personal convictions,—mere 
weathercocks, turning with every change of wind; 
the word apparently springing up with marvellous 
rapidity, but, not having root, withering away in the 
hour of triaL (3) Soil which might have yielded rich 
fruit, had it not been covered with thorns: earnest 
but legal minds, promising but superficial hearers, 
whose divided heart or worldliness causes them to 
lose the reward; the word springing up—the stalk 
and blossom appearing, but the fruit wanting. (4) 
Lastly, abundant fruit, showing that the soil from' 
which it sprang is not only deep, but that weeds and 
thorns had been removed: souls whom the haarmg 
of the word leads to its practical understanding, and 
to growing self-surrender unto the Lord. 

The seed of the kingdom of heaven being thus scat¬ 
tered broadcast, it follows, from the character of the 
soil, that the kingdom of heaven—as outwardly visi- 
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ble—cannot present the picture of a pore and on- 
mixed community of saints. 

3. To the Jews, and to mere nominal Christians, 
this parable conveys the solemn troth that only part 
of the soil which is sown bears fruit Of course, any¬ 
thing like an arithmetical calculation of the “ fourth 
part ” is out of the question; still, it implies that the 
number of God’s people is small 


HOMILETICAL AND PBACTICAL. 

The kingdom of heaven under the figure of the 
sower and the seed: 1. The sower; 2. the seed; 3. 
the manner of sowing; 4. the field; 5. the harvest 
—The kingdom of heaven is a sowing in hope on the 
field of the world: 1. Dangers which encompass this 
hope—bad soil, the fowls of the air, a burning sun, 
thorns; 2. certitude of this hope. Final destiny of 
the soil, its husbandry, the seed, the sowing.—The 
various classes of gospel-hearers: 1. The four class¬ 
es (all hearers); 2. the three classes (merely hear¬ 
ers) : 3. the two classes (those who merely hear and 
those who receive); 4. the one class (they who truly 
hear being those who also receive}. —The difference 
in the soil as accounting for the difference of result 
from the sowing: 1. The difference in the soil: a. 
Soil that is trodden down—the way-side (service of 
sin); b. light, stony ground (superficial enthusiasm, 
outward appearances); c. ground from which the 
thorns have not been removed (a divided heart, legal¬ 
ism and worldliness); d. good ground which has un¬ 
dergone a threefold preparation (been turned up, been 
broken down, and from which thorns and weeds have 
been removed). 2. The difference of result: a. Scarce¬ 
ly has the seed been scattered when it is carried 
away by the enemy; b. springing up too rapidly, it 
withers and passes away; c. the ears make their ap¬ 
pearance, but, alas! are empty ; d. the full ear bend¬ 
ing under its precious load.—Difference between mere 
appearance and reality in the kingdom of heaven: on 
the one hand, seed-corn exposed by the way-side— 
too rapid growth of the stalk, and large but empty 
ears; on the other hand, the seed taking root and 
sprouting unseen, springing slowly, growing up, and 
the full ear ripening.—flow the seed becomes identi¬ 
fied with the soil on which it is sown; or, the his¬ 
tory of the word in our hearts as marking our own 
history.—Glorious character of that harvest which 
the Lord Himself desires, and with which He is 
“ satisfied.”—There may be difference in the quanti¬ 
ty of the return, and yet the whole field be good soil 
—-Spiritual fruit as it is matured ever forming new 
spiritual seed.—How the kingdom of heaven is being 
completed by a continual alternation of seed-time and 
harvest.—“ He that hath ears to hear,” etc.; or, the 
great importance of parables for the increase of our 
spiritual knowledge.—Let us ever seek to apprehend 
the meaning and language of the signs of which God 
makes use.—Why the Lord speaks by parables.— 
The kingdom of heaven the one great mystery which 
comprehends and sums up all other mysteries.—It 
Is given, us to understand the mysteries of the king¬ 
dom.—“ Whosoever hath,” etc. The gifts which the 
Lord grants may be infinitely increased and extend¬ 
ed.—flow even the external senses seem to lose their 
natural capacities where the soul is dead to spiritual 
considerations.—The process of hardening as gradu¬ 
ally growing into the final judgment—“ Blessed are 
your eyes.”—Dignity and responsibility of the Chris¬ 
tian in the world.—How Jesus explains His parables. 


—Jesus explaining by His Holy Spirit all the par* 
bles both of creation and of life. 

Starke: — Queened: The heart of man is God’s 
own field.—Let us beware lest our heart become like 
the way-side—ever open and accessible to the world, 
and to the things of the world.—Those who harden 
themselves will wax worse and worse, 2 Tim. iil IS. 
—How is it that so many who go to the house of 
God, and listen to His word, remain unmoved ?—Be¬ 
ware of quenching the Spirit—The great privileges of 
the New Testament Church.— Cramer: Rest assured 
that where God has His word preached, the devil will 
not be far away (where Christ builds a church, the 
devil rears a chapel).—Nothing more dangerous than 
want of stability: to-day professedly for Christ, to¬ 
morrow against Him!—Prepare for trials the moment 
you give yourself wholly to the Lord (the cross and 
the erbwn are always combined).—The word of God 
will never return void unto Him, Isa. lv. 11.—The 
word of God not a dead letter, but living seed. 

Liseo: —The parables serve at the same time to 
reveal and to conceal spiritual truth.—In the case of 
genuine inquirers they reveal the truth to the eye of 
faith, while they conceal it from the carnal, the sen- 
sual, and the ungodly.—Explanation of the parable 
in the text: 1. Those whose minds and hearts are 
dead; 2. those who are light-minded and unstable ( 
8. they who love the world, or who are undecided; 
4. they in whom none of these obstacles prevail 

Ocrlach: —The parables are like the pillar of the 
cloud and of fire, where darkness was presented to 
the Egyptians, but light and brightness to the coven¬ 
ant-people, Ex. xiv. 20. They resemble the husk 
which preserves the kernel from the indolent, and 
for the earnest and the diligent—Every gift of God 
requires personal appropriation.—Care has precisely 
the same effect on the heart as riches; clinging to 
the things of earth keeps the poor as well as the rich 
from coming to Christ—To hear, to understand, and 
to bring forth fruit I 

Heubner :—It is a matter of indifference where 
we preach; the word of God sanctifies the place.— 
Let us learn to discern a spiritual bearing and im¬ 
port in the things that are visible.—To be always, aa 
it were, lying by the way-side will at last convert the 
heart into an open highway, trodden down by those 
who pass by.—Birds: a most apt figure of evil 
thoughts, which ever flutter around the soul of hard¬ 
ened sinners and catch away anything good.—Let 
every one who is engaged in scattering the seed re¬ 
member that an unseen enemy lieth in wait to mar 
his work; accordingly, let us ever be on our watch, 
and warn our hearers of the danger.—God is able to 
soften even the hardest heart—Stony ground: senti¬ 
mental religion (or dead orthodoxy); religion affect¬ 
ed and imitated for the time.— A straw-flame is soon 
burnt out—Thorny ground : a divided heart Lu¬ 
ther : These are they who serve two masters. But 
bear in mind also that the good ground does not 
yield fruit of itself. Theirs arc hearts in themselves 
empty , but whom a sense of poverty has softened ami 
rendered susceptible.—They bring forth fruit with 
patience (or rather, with perseverance, Luke viil 15). 
—Blessed is he who daily sees and hears Christ in 
His word.—The patient waiting of the fathers for 
Christ should stir us up to think what cause forgrafr- 
itude we have who live in gospel times.—The gospel 
the power of God unto salvation to every waiting^ 
longing soul—How young ministers are prone to ex¬ 
pect too much.—The power of divine grace amidst all 
the obstacles which the world raises.—The patieuou 
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which both ministers snd hearers require.—The heart of man.—Opposite effects of the preaching of 
preaching of the word of God the grand test of the the word.—The right preparation of the heart. 


• 2. The Second, Third, and Fourth Parables , and Interpretation of the Second Parable. Ch. XTTT. 24-48 

24 Another parable put he forth unto them, 1 saying, The kingdom of heaven is likened 

25 unto a man which [who] sowed* good seed in his field: But while men slept, his ene- 

26 my came and sowed [over]* tares 4 among the wheat, and went his way. But when 

27 the blade was sprung up, and brought forth fruit, then appeared the tares also. So 

the servants of the householder came and said unto him, Sir, didst not thou jthou not] 1 

28 sow good seed in thy field? from whence then hath it tares? 4 He said unto them, An 
enemy hath done this. The servants said unto him, Wilt thou then that we go and 

29 gather them up ? But he said, Nay; lest while ye gather up the tares, ye root up also 

30 the wheat with them. Let both grow together until tbe harvest: and in the time of 

harvest I will say to the reapers, Gather ye together first the tares, and bind them in 
bundles to burn them: but gather the wheat into my baru. 

31 Another parable put he forth unto them, saying, The kingdom of heaven is like to 

32 a grain of mustard seed, which a man took, and sowed in his field: Which indeed is 
the least of all seeds: but when it is grown, it is the greatest among herbs [greater 
than the herbs],* and becometh a tree, so that the birds of the air come and lodge in 
the branches thereof. 

33 Another parable spake he unto them; The kingdom of heaven is like unto leaven, 
which a woman took, and hid in three measures of meal, till the whole was leavened. 

34 All these things spake Jesus unto the multitude in parables; and without a parable 

35 spake he not [he spake nothing] 8 unto them: That it might be fulfilled which was 
spoken by the prophet, 9 saying, I will open my mputh in parables; I will utter things 
which have been kept secret from the foundation of the world. 

36 Then Jesus [he] 10 sent the multitude away, and went iiito the house: and his dis- 

37 ciples came unto him, saying, Declare unto us the parable of the tares of the field. He 
answered and said unto them, 11 

38 He that soweth the good seed is the Son of man; The field is the world; the good 
seed [these, ovrot] are the children of the kingdom; bilt the tares are the children of 

39 the wicked one; The enemy that sowed them is the devil; the harvest is the end of 

40 the world; and the reapers are the 11 angels. As therefore the tares are gathered and 

41 burned in the fire; so shall it be in the end of this [the] 18 world. The Son of man 
shall send forth his angels, and they shall gather out of his kingdom all things that 

42 offend, and them which [that] do iniquity; And'shall cast them into a [the] furnace of 

43 fire: there shall he wailing and gnashing of teeth. Then shall the righteous shine 
forth 14 as the sun in the kingdom of their Father. Who hath ears to hear, let him 
hear. 

1 Ver. 84.— lUaptHe set or laid bejbre them another parable aa a spiritual riddle, challenging the dose attention 
and eolation of the hearers; comp. Mark It. 84, 4cthvtr wdma , he eolted all, viz., tbe parables, E. V.: he expounded 
all things to his disciples.—P. 8. J 

* Ver. 24.—R, M., X., al arelp a mu [So alao Lachmann and Alford, following the Vatican Codex, etc. Tlschendort * 
In hta edition of 1899, reads ewtlpomi ( seminanti, Instead of qui seminarU). Perhaps he will In a new edition adopt 
the other reading, since the Cod. 81nalt!cus, as published by him in 1848, reads crip ami , a provincial (Egyptian?) spelling 
for crtlpami , as the same Cod. frequently has i for ti 9 e. p., <po0io6e for Qo&tieOt in Matt x. 28,81.—P. 8.] 

* Ver. 25.—Cod. B., [also Cod. Sinait], Lachmann, Tlschendorf: Irtereipev for tempt. [Vulg.: superseminavlt; 
Bheml&h Vera.: oversowed; Lange: saete darauf; sowed over theJtrst seed.— P. 8.] 

- 4 Ver. 25.— [Z i (d vi a (probably a Hebrew word), *4. «., darnel; lolium temulentum ; Germ.: Lolck, ToUkom; 
French: icroie, so called to indicate the vertigo which It causes when eaten in bread. See tbe Exeg. Notes. Bat torse 
Is more popular, as the German Unkravt in Lather's version Is better understood than Lolch or ToUkom. Hence tha 
propriety or a change in this case might be questioned. ' I would prefer the term bastard reheat. —P. 8.] 

* Ver. 27 .—[Conakt: “The form in the Common Version: didst not thou, gives a lhlse emphasis; for, in the Greek, 
the negative verb qualifies the verb, and not Its subject.”— P. 8.] 

4 Ver. ^27.—The ancient testimony Is decidedly against the article In r A (i(dvia. [Lange misplaces this note to ver 
86, where the critical authorities have the^urtlde. The EngL Vers, is right in both cases.—P. 8.] 
v t Ver. 82.—[In Gr. : fstiCor rear A axdrur ; Langs : grosser ale die ( andern) Krduter (alle andern Gartengewftohae) 

1 sl, larger than any herb.—P. 8.] 
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• "Vet 84.—B., M. t [Cod. Sinalt], Lachmann, Hschendorf read ou8 4w [instead of ob *1. 

9 Yer. 89.—The addition: Isaiah, is false in fact and on erldoal grounds. [Comp, the critical note in Tisehenderft 
large edition in toe voL L, p. 68.—P. 8.] 

19 Yer. 88.—'O ’1 n <ro 0 1 is an explanatory addition not fonnd in the oldest M88. 

11 Yer. 87.—Lit.: He answering said; avrois (to them) is omitted in the critical editions. 

19 Yer. 89.— [Angels, without the article which is omitted in the Greek: Syyehol etcir.—Y. 8.] 

19 Yer. 40.—Lachmann, Tiacbendorf, following R, C M D., aL. read simply rov aletvos [omitting rovrov. Alford, how- 
erer, retains it against the decided weight of authorities, including Cod. Sinalt.—P. 8,] 

14 Yer. 4a .—[Shine Jbrth, 4 k haatyovaiv, which is more than hd^ovai, efulgebunt (not simply: /utgebmnt, as the a 
Latin Yulg. translates), herrorstrahlen. and signifies the sudden bursting forth of the Inherent glory of the righteous. 
Comp. Dan. xli. 8, aud Meyer in foe.—r. 8.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CBITICAL. 

Yer. 24. Th# kingdom of heaven is likened, 
or made like, & o i & 6 rj . — A delineation of the 
trials to which the kingdom of heaven was exposed 
from its first introduction into the world, and un¬ 
avoidable connection with it Hence the sower, who 
is the chief figure in the parable, cannot prevent the 
enemy from sowing tares among the wheat The 
same expression is also used, ch. xviii. 23. The rep¬ 
resentation of the .kingdom of heaven by u a certain 
man” recurs again in ver. 49, and in xx. 1. It is an 
entire mistake to interpret the passage as implying 
that the kingdom of heaven was “ at the time not yet 
founded.” 

Yer. 2&. While men alept ;—♦. e., at night, when 
evil-disposed persons would try to injure the property 
of their neighbors. Hence, the application of this 
clause to the negligence of Christian teachers, who 
were appointed to watch and guard the field (Chry¬ 
sostom, Augustine), is incorrect.* Still less does it 
refer to the sleep of sin (Calovius). Nor is it, on the 
other hand, merely a rhetorical figure (Meyer! It 
alludes to the weakness of men, through whicn the 
enemy succeeds in mixing up errors with saving truth, 
without this being perceived. Or perhaps it may de¬ 
note, that professors of religion too frequently seek 
exclusively their personal comfort, without seriously 
reflecting upon, or being zealous for, the tnflh of the 
doctrines propounded. 

Ver. 29. Tares [lit.: darnel]. —The weed grow¬ 
ing ampng wheat, £t(dnov, lolium temulentum , 
darnel The only species of grass which in Eastern 
countries springs up wild among oats or wheat (Virg.: 
“ infeliz lolium ,” Georg. L 154). At the first it lodes 
like wheat, but its fruit is black, not yellow, and its 
effects are intoxicating and otherwise detrimental 
If allowed to grow till the harvest, it is extremely 
difficult to separate it from the wheat; and, accord¬ 
ingly, it happens not unfrequently that it becomes 
mixed up with the flour. The Talmudists regarded 
it as a degenerate wheat. See the Art. in the En- 
cycls. [St. Jerome, who resided long in Palestine, 
speaks in loc . of the striking similitude between tri- 
ticum and zizania, wheat, and bastard wheat Dr. 
Hackett (Illustration* of Scripture, p. 180) collected 
some specimens of this deceitful weed, and found, on 
showing them to friends, that they invariably mistook 
them for some species of grain, such as wheat or bar- 

* [It should be observed that the Saviour says: “ while 
men slept,” not: “while the men (belonging to tbo owner 
of the field), or the eervants slept;” and that. In the exposi¬ 
tion of the parable, He brings no charge of negligence against 
them, although there is, alas 1 always more or less of it in all 
agea and branches of the church. Trrncii: “The phrase is 
equivalent to ‘at night, 1 and most not be further urged (Job 
xxxill. 15; Mark iv. 27). This enemy seized his opportuni¬ 
ty, when all eyes were closed In sleep, and wrought the se¬ 
cret mischief upon which he was intent, and bftving wrought 
it undetected, withdrew.” 8o also Alford.—P. 8.] 


ley. Hence the rabbinical name, bastard (i. bas¬ 
tard i cheat). — P. S.1 

[The sowing of tares among wheat is a kind of 
injury frequently practised to this day in the East, 
from malice and revenge. Roberts (Biblical Illustra¬ 
tions, p. 541, as quoted by Trench) relates of India* 
44 See that lurking villain watching for the time when 
his neighbor shall plough his field; he carefully 
marks the period when the work has been finished, 
and goes in the night following, and casts in what 
the natives call panaindlu, i. e., pig-paddy; this, be¬ 
ing of rapid growth, springs up before the good seed, 
and scatters itself before the other can be reaped, so 
that the poor owner of the field will be for years be¬ 
fore he can get rid of the troublesome weed.” Trench 
(Notes on the Parables, p. 88, 9th Land, ed.) re¬ 
lates a similar trick of malice from Ireland, where he 
knew an outgoing tenant, who, in spite of his ejection, 
sowed wild oats In the fields of the proprietor, which 
ripened and seeded themselves before the crops, so 
that it became next to impossible to get rid of them. 
Dr. Alford, too, in loc., 4th ed., mentions that a field be¬ 
longing to him in Leicestershire, England, was malici¬ 
ously sown with charlock, and that heavy damages 
were obtained by the tenant against the offender. 

—p.af 

And wont his way. —The devil or his emis¬ 
saries sow the seed and go their way; those who af¬ 
terward hold the errors which they have sown, enter- 
tertaining them rather in consequence of their natural 
darkness and folly than of set hostile purpose. 
[Trench: 44 The mischief done, the enemy 4 went his 
wag, 1 and thus the work did not evidently and at 
once appear to be his. How often in the Church the 
beginnings of evil have been scarcely discernible; 
how often has that which bore the worst fruit in 
the end, appeared at first like a higher form of 
good! ”—P. SJ 

Yer. 26. Tnen appeared the tares also; — 

*. e., it became then possible to distinguish them. 
The most fascinating error is seen in its true charac¬ 
ter whenever its poisonous fruit appears. 

Yer. 29. Lest ye root up also the wheat.— 
Geriach: 44 Our Lord allows both to grow together, 
not because His servants might be apt to mistake the 
tares for the wheat,—which would scarcely be the 
case if they knew anything of the matter, and which, 
at all events, would not apply to the reapers (ver. 
30),—but because, however different the plants in 
themselves, their roots are so closely intertwined in 
the earth.” This remark is very important; but 
some other elements must also be taken into account, 
such as the excitement and haste of these servants— 
they are not angels, as the reapers speken of in ver. 
80; and, lastly, that the difference between wheat 
and tares is not bo distinct as at the time of the har¬ 
vest.—The same commentator refers this verse ex¬ 
clusively to excesses of ecclesiastical discipline, for 
the purpose of excluding all unbelievers and hypo¬ 
crites, and constituting a perfectly pore Church. Ha 
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denies all allusion to the punishment of death for 
heresy, since the Lord spoke of the Churchy and not 
of the secular power. But the Church here alluded 
to is the Church in the world, and tainted more or 
less with secularism. 

Ver.80. In the time of the harvest, 4 v 
etc.—At the right and proper time, and hence in the 
time of the harvest. 

Yer. 31. A grain of mustard-seed.— The mus¬ 
tard-plant, r b <r l v a * i (sinapis orientalis, in Chaldee 
b'nnn),— a shrub bearing pods, which grows wild,* 
but in Eastern countries and in the south of Europe 
is cultivated for its seed. Three kinds of mustard 
were known, the black and the white being most in 
repute. The Jews grew mustard in their gardens. 
Its round seed-oorns (4-6 in a pod) were proverbial¬ 
ly characterized by them as the smallest thing (Bux- 
. tor£ Lex. Taint. 822); u which, indeed, holds true 
so far as the various kinds of seed-corn used in Jew¬ 
ish husbandry are concerned, though scientific botany 
knows still smaller seeds ” (Winer). In hot climes 
the mustard-plant sometimes springs up to the di¬ 
mensions of a small tree. Meyer and Royle refer the 
expression to the mustard-free called Salvadora Per- 
1 stem* (Comp. Winer, and Ewald, JahrbUcher for 
1849, p. 82.) But this view is manifestly inapt, as 
it would destroy not only the popular character, but 
also the point of the parable. We cannot believe 
that the Lord would introduce a tree growing in Per¬ 
sia into a picture drawn from common life in Judea, f 
; Besides, nobody would deem it strange that a tree 
should grow up to its proper dimensions; but that the 
small shrub which had sprung from the least of all 
seeds should spread into a tree, and that the birds of 
the air should seek a lodgment in its branches, might 
weD form ground of surprise, and serve as the basis 
of this parable. Heubner: Think of the mustard- 
seed of Eastern countries, not that of Europe, 
which grows to the height of from nine to fifteen 
yards. - 

Which a man [handling it] took; A a/8 — 

Meyer: “ Circumstantiality and pictonalness of de¬ 
tail” In our opinion, it alludes to the fact, that a 
man was obliged cautiously and carefully to take up 
the seed, lest he should lose hold of it. So small as 
scarcely to admit of being handled. 

Yer. 82. Lodge in the brandies thereof — 
Not merely, nestle or seek shelter, but lodge and re¬ 
main, Karoo icrjyovy. 

Yer. 88. Unto leaven j (Ipy .—Referring to 
the unpereeived power and efficacy of the gospel, 
pervading, transforming, and renewing the mind, 
heart, and life. Starke: “ The term leaven is used 
In other passages (xvl 11; 1 Cor. v. 6, 7) in the 
sense of evil. Accordingly, some commentators un¬ 
derstand it as also referring in this parable to the 
corruptions which have crept into the Church, and 
ultimately perverted it; and the woman as alluding 
to the Papacy and the Romish clergy (Rev. il 20; 
xvii. 1), who, with their leaven of false doctrine, have 
leavened the three estates of Christendom (the three 
measures of meal). However, the gospel may also, 
In many respects, be likened unto leaven; as, for ex- 

* [And to a very considerable size. In the fertile soil of 
lUestine, as high as the hones’ heads.—P. 8.] 

t [Bat the Salvadora Perslca woe also found hy Irby and 
Mangle* on or near the peninsula of the Dead Sea. See 
Boyle in Journal of Sacred Lit, 1849, p. 271, and Robinson, 
Diet sub etrain , But If the mustard-tree bad been intend¬ 
ed, It would hardly have been numbered among the Kerbs, 
Angara, ver. 82, which grow in the garden.—P. 8J 


ample, with reference to its pervading influence (Heb. 

iv. 12), to its rapid spread (Luke xii. 49), to its ren¬ 
dering the bread palatable and wholesome, etc. Ac¬ 
cording to Macarius, the parable before us alludes to 
both these elements ” (the leaven of original sin, and 
its counteragent, the leaven of grace and salvation).— 
Rieger (Betracht. iiber d. N. T. 1) better : “ In other 
passages of Scripture the term leaven is used as a 
figure of insidious and fatal corruption, finding its way 
into the Church. But manifestly this cannot be the 
case in the present instance. The passage does not 
bear: The kingdom of heaven is like unto three 
measures of meal, with which leaven became mixed 
up; but, The kingdom of heaven is like unto leaven 
—showing that the leaven, which in itself is not nox¬ 
ious and evil, but, on the contrary, highly useful and 
wholesome, serves here as a figure of the secret but 
all-pervading and subduing power of the gospel In 
point of fact, the same idea recurs in Heb. iv. 2, 
where we read of the word being mixed with faith in 
them that hear it” To these remarks we add: 1. 
It were contrary to the rules of hermeneutics to treat 
an allegorical figure like a dogmatic statement Thus 
in different passages the lion is used as a figure of 
Satan, but also of Christ; the serpent as a figure of 
the enemy, but also of the wisdom needful to the 
Apostles; birds os a figure of believing trustfulness, 
but also of the devil catching away the word. 2. All 
the parables in this section bear upon the develop¬ 
ment of the kingdom of heaven. Hence, if Starke's 
supposition were correct, the parable under consid¬ 
eration would be quite out of its place in this con¬ 
text 8. It is impossible to conceive that the king¬ 
dom of heaven could be leavened by evil as by a 
power stronger than itself, and thus be hopeless¬ 
ly destroyed. 4. Leaven may indeed be employed as I 
a figure of sin and evil in the sense of being stronger 
than individual Christians, when left in their own 
strength to combat with error, etc. (xvi 6; 1 Cor. 

v. 6, 7), but not in that of being more powerful than 
the kingdom of heaven. 5. Leaven as such is no¬ 
where in the Bible a figure of evil, but a neutral fig¬ 
ure of an all-pervading, contagious power. Mark 
also Lev. xxiil 17: “They shall be baken with 
leaven ; they are the first-fruits unto the Lord.” 

Three measures. —2 dr or, nsjO , a hollow 
measure used for dry substances; according to Jose¬ 
phus, equal to Roman measures. The expression, 
three measures, is not accidental, but intended to 
denote the large quantity which the leaven has to 
pervade. Three is the symbolical number for spirit¬ 
ual things. The Spirit of Christ pervades and trans¬ 
forms our spirits in an unseen and spiritual manner. 

M The Fathers interpreted the number three allegori¬ 
cally.” Theod. of Mopsuest referred it to the Jews, 
the Samaritans, and the Greeks.* This, however, is, 
strictly speaking, not an allegorical interpretation; 
comp. Acts l 8. Olshausen approves of a reference 
of the number three to the sanctification of the three 
powers of human nature [body, soul, and spirit] by j 
the gospel Similarly it might be applied to the 
three grand forms in our Christian world—individ¬ 
uals (catechumens), Church and State, and the physi¬ 
cal Cosmos. The main point, however, is to remem¬ 
ber that the whole domain of mind, heart, and life, 
in all their bearings, is to be pervaded and transform¬ 
ed by the Spirit of God. 

Yer. 84. He spake nothing (o u 8 c v) unto 
them |— i. e., to the people concerning the kingdom 

* [Augustin, and quit* recently Slier, refer it to the 
three sous of Noah.—P. 8.1 
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of heaven, especially at that particular period. Hence 
also the use of the imperfect Meyer. 

Yer. 85. By the prophet. —A free quotation 
of Ps. lxxviii. 2. Meyer reminds us that in 2 Chron. 
ttit 80 Asaph is designated a M seer,” or prophet. 

Yer. 88. The good seed are the children of 
the kingdom; but the tares are the children 
of the wicked one. —Fritzsehe: fruges ex semine 
enaicB. As in the explanation of the first parable, so 
here also the seed is identified with the souls in which 
it was sown. Our life becomes identified with the 
spiritual seed, and principles assume, so to speak, a 
bodily shape in individuals. Such a concrete mode 
of presenting this truth is all the more suitable in this 
place, since our Lord is further developing and ap¬ 
plying this parable.—The children of the wicked (lit¬ 
erally here the tares) are Bown by the wicked—-of 
course, in a moral sense, not according to the sub¬ 
stance of their human nature, just as the sons of the 
kingdom are specifically “ the seed ” sown by the Sa¬ 
viour in the moral and religious sense. These men 
have become what they are by the .principles which 
they have embraced. This appears from the expres¬ 
sion in ver. 41: “They shall gather out of His king¬ 
dom it dv r a r & <r k d y$a Ao k a\ robs vo i- 
o vv roy rhjv & v o n la v The scandala are offen¬ 
ces in respect of doctrine, heresies, and seductive 
principles; the anomists are those who represent or 
embrace these principles (among whom Christ also 
included the representatives of Jewish traditionalism). 

Ver. 40. At the end of the world, or rather, 
of this JEon.— 4 Esra vii. 48 : Dies judicii erit finis 
temporis hujus et initium lemporis futures immoriali- 
tatis, in quo transivit eorruptda. 

Yer. 41. Out of His kingdom,— clearly show¬ 
ing that the ovyrtktia must be regarded as an 
interval of time, and hence indicating that there is a 
period intervening between the reappearing of Christ 
and the first resurrection connected with it, and the 
last resurrection, or that transformation of the pres¬ 
ent AEon, which marks the close of the final judg¬ 
ment ; Rev. xx., compared with 1 Cor. xv. 23. Mey¬ 
er : “ The separation of which the Lord speaks, is 
that of the good and the evil (individuals), and only 
thereby a separation of good and evil (things).* But 
hi the text the oKdySaka are mentioned before 
the w o i o v yr * s, who are here identified with these 
<ntay&a\a. Similarly also the righteous are identified 
with that heavenly brightness which now shines forth 
in them. 

Yer. 42. A furnace of fire. —Not Sheol, or 
Hades, but Gehenna , or Hell, Rev. xx. 15 ; Matt. xxv. 
41; the place of punishment and AC on of those who 
are subject to the second death. [Trench : Fearful 
words indeed l and the image, if it be an image, bor¬ 
rowed from the most dreadful and painful form of 
death in use among men. David, alas! made the 
children of Amm on taste the dreadfulness of it. It 
was in use among the Chaldeans, Jer. xxix. 22 ; Dan. 
ill. 6. Antiochus resorted to it in the time of the 
Maccabees, 2 Macc. vii.; 1 Cor. xiii. 3. In modem 
times, Chardin makes mention of penal furnaces in 
Persia.—P. S.l 

Yer. 43. Then shall the righteous shine forth, 
4k\ dov<riv. — Then the brightness of their 
S6(a shall visibly break forth; Dan. xil 3; Rom. viii.; 
and other passages. 

DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. The Parable or the Taxes among the wheat 


—The basis of this parable is the natural tendency 
of the ground to produce noxious weeds, thorns, and 
briers, or to degenerate. Hence the parable is in¬ 
tended to represent the obstacles with which the 
kingdom of heaven meets, and which it has to over¬ 
come. As in the natural earth tares and weeds rap¬ 
idly spread, till they threaten to destroy the precious 
grain, so the seed of natural corruption in thoqheart 
and life threatens to choke that of the kingdom of 
heaven. The parable embodies three leading ideas. 
In opposition to the heavenly sower we see His ad¬ 
versary similarly employed; by the side of the good 
seed which fchrist scatters we have that of the tares 
and the weeds of the devil; while the noxious plants, 
as they spring up, threaten to choke or to Bpoil the 
precious fruit. In other words, the kingdom of God 
is opposed «by another kingdom—that of conscious 
malice, of which Satan, the adversary of Christ, is 
the head. His seed are the otedyhaka, or spiritually 
seductive principles, here represented by the tares, 
which look like the wheat, just as heresies resemblft 
the truth. This seed be scatters at night; i. e n the 
enterprise, dictated by the malice of the enemy, suc¬ 
ceeds through the weakness and folly of man. Pro¬ 
tected by the darkness of night, the noxious weed, 
scattered all through the wheat, springs up, and, re¬ 
sembling the good fruit, grows up luxuriantly, till R 
threatens to choke the wheat, or to spoil it by for¬ 
eign and dangerous admixture. In passing, we have 
already hinted that the picture of men sleeping may 
refer to the contrast between the religious comforts 
and enjoyments indulged in by the Church, and the 
watchfulness of schools on behalf of purity of doctrine. 

2. Movement on the part of the servants. —This 
constitutes the second great feature of the parable. 
Their proposals arose partly from indignation against 
the enemy, partly from an impatient zeal for outward 
appearance of purity—from pride in the field, and 
partly from apprehension for the good seed. They 
were desirous of removing the tares. The Lord pro¬ 
hibited it, lest they should also root up the wheat 
These considerations have been matter of the utmost 
importance in the history of the Church of Christ 
It is well known that Novatianism on the one hand, 
and the papal hierarchy on the other, have address¬ 
ed themselves to this work of uprooting, despite the 
prohibition of the Lord, and that the Romish Church 
has at last ended by condemning to the flames only 
the best wheat But from this passage we learn that, ’ 
according to the ordinance of the Lord, the Old Tes¬ 
tament punishment denounced upon false prophets 
and blasphemers does not apply to the New econo¬ 
my.* It is contrary to the mind and will of Christ 
to pronounce a ban, in the sense of denouncing final 
judgment upon men, by way of removing them and 
their errors from the Church. This toleration must 
not, however, be regarded as implying that evil 
and sin ape to escape all punishment in the Church : 
it only implies that we are to remember and strictly 
to observe the distinction between the sowing and 
the reaping time. But within the limits here indi- 

4 [The mediaeval divines who defended the capital pun¬ 
ishment of heretics, found a loophole in the words: left ye 
root up alto the reheat with them ; from which they inferred 
that the prohibition was binding only conditionally . But 
unfortunately for this inference, the Savfour continues: Let I 
both grow together until the harvest, and makes no excep- 1 
tions at all. On the other hand, however, this passage must 
not be abused and misunderstood so as to sanction the Kras- 
ti&n latitudinarianism and to undermine discipline which is 
elsewhere solemnly enjoined by Christ and the apostles, and 
is indispensable for the spiritual prosperity of the Church.— 
P. 8.J 
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cated, it is our duty to correct all current mistakes, 
James v. 19; to refute every error and heresy, 1 Tim. 
iv. 1-6; and either to remove from the Church anti- 
Christian doctrine ana practical offences, with all who 
are chargeable therewith, or else to induce such per¬ 
sons to leave the Church by refusing to own and ac¬ 
knowledge them, Matt, xviii. 16 ; 1 Cor. v.; 2 John 
ver. 10. 

But all these arrangements are only intended by 
way of discipline during the course of the develop¬ 
ment of the New Testament economy—in hope, not 
as a punitive economy of judgment. It is scarcely 
necessary to add, that they bear no reference what¬ 
ever to the civil administration of justice (Bom. xiii. 
4). 

[Dr. Lange might also have referred to the famous 
Donatist controversy in the African Church during 
the fourth and fifth centuries, whose chief exegetical 
battle-ground was this parable of the tares. The 
Catholics, represented by St Augustine, claimed the 
whole parable, and especially the warning in vers. 
29 and 30, against the disciplinarian rigorism and ec¬ 
clesiastical purism of the Donatists; while the Donat- 
ists tried to escape the force of the parable by insist¬ 
ing that the field here spoken of is not the Church 
but the world , ver. 38. The parable, they said, has 
no bearing on our controversy, which is not whether 
ungodly men should be endured in the world (which 
we all allow), but whether they should be tolerated 
in the Church (which we deny). The Catholics re¬ 
plied that the mixture of good and bad men in the 
world is beyond dispute and known to all; that the 
Saviour speaks here of the kingdom of heaven, or the 
Church which is catholic and intended to spread over 
the whole world. Trench speaks • at length on this 
important disciplinarian controversy in his Notes, p. 
84 sqq., and defends throughout the Augustinian view 
(as does Wordsworth); but there was an element of 
truth in the puritanic zeal of the Donatists and kind¬ 
red sects in their protest against a latitudinarian, 
secularized state-churchism. Comp, the forthcom¬ 
ing second volume of my History of Ancient Chris¬ 
tianity, ch. vi. §§ 69-71.—P. S.] 

3. Until the harvest, —A final and complete sep¬ 
aration shall certainly be made. But it requires the 
heavenly clearness, purity, calmness, and decidedness 
of angels properly to accomplish this process. — 
44 Then shall the righteous shine forth. ,, This shining 
forth is brought about by the deliverance of the 
Church from the burden of its former connection 
with evil, by its complete redemption (Luke xxi. 28), 
and by the change and entire transformation now 
taking place in everything around,—thus combining 
at the same time inward blessedness with outward, 
glorious manifestation of spiritual life, in all its ful¬ 
ness and perfectness. 

4. The enemy that sowed them is the devil. —This 
passage has rightly been adduced as one of the strong¬ 
est proofs that Christ propounded the doctrine con¬ 
cerning the devil as of His own revelation, and not 
from accommodation to popular prejudices. For, (1) 
Our Lord speaks of the devil not in the parable, but 
In His explanation of its figurative meaning, which, 
of course, must be taken in its literal and proper 
sense; (2) He speaks of him not in presence of the 
people, but within the circle of His intimate disci¬ 
ples; (3) He refers to the devil as the personal 
founder and centre of the kingdom of darkness, and 
as opposed to the person of the Son of Man, the cen¬ 
tre and founder of the kingdom of light. Other pas¬ 
sages show that, on many occasions, Jesus of His 


own accord bore witness to this doctrine (comp. Matt 
iv.; John viii. 44, etc.). 

[Trench, Notes, p. 89 : 44 We behold Satan here, 
not as he works beyond the limits of the Church, de¬ 
ceiving the world, but in his far deeper skill and 
malignity, as he at once mimics and counterworks the 
work of Christ: in the words of Chrysostom: 4 after 
the prophets, the false prophets; after the Apostles, 
the false apostles; after Christ, Antichrist 1 Most 
worthy of notice is the plainness with which the doc¬ 
trine concerning Satan and his agency, his active 
hostility to the blessedness of man, of which there is 
so little in the Old Testament, comes out in the New; 
as in the last parable, and again in this. As the 
lights become brighter, the shadows become deeper; 
not till the mighty power of good had been revealed, 
were we suffered to know how mighty was the power 
of evil; and even here it is in each case only to the 
innermost circles of disciples that the explanation 
concerning Satan is given. 11 Benqel ( Onom. on 
Eph. vi 12) makes a similar remark: 44 Quo apertius 
quisque Scriptures liber de ctconomia el gloria Christi 
agit, eo apertius rut sum de regno contrario tenebrar 
rum”— P. S.] 

6. The furnace of fire , into which the wicked are 
to be cast at the manifestation of the new J£on, is 
probably intended as a counterpart to the fiery fur¬ 
nace to which, during the best period of the old A£on, 
the faithful had so often been consigned (Dan iii.). 
If from the one furnace a hymn of praise and thanks¬ 
giving rose to heaven, from the other resounds the 
wailing of anguish and pain, and the gnashing of 
teeth in rage and malice; comp. Rev. ix. 2. The 
fiery torments which the righteous underwent afford¬ 
ed a view of heaven as in and among men; those 
which the wicked endure bring out the inward hell 
existing in the bosom of humanity. Similarly the 
44 outer darkness,” where there shall be weeping and 
gnashing of teeth (viii. 12, etc.), forms an antithesis 
to the sacred darkness in which Jehovah dwelleth. 
Ex. xx. 21, amidst the, praises of Israel, Ps. xxii. 4; 
and to the darkness of trials and sorrows which the 
Lord lightens up, Isa lviii. 10. All these contrasts 
point to the fact, that it is the wicked who make hell 
what it is. The auto da ft's of the Middle Ages were 
only a horrible caricature and anticipation of that 
fiery judgment. 

6. Then the righteous shall shine forth as the sun 
With the separation at the judgment, the Christian 
life, subjectively and objectively considered, appears 
in its full heavenly glory. [Trench: “As fire was 
the element of the dark and cruel kingdom of hell, 
so is light of the pure heavenly kingdom. Then> 
when the dark, hindering element has been removed, 
shall this element of light, which was before strug¬ 
gling with and obstructed by it, come forth in its full 
brightness. Col. iii. 8 ; Rom. viii 18; Prov. xxv. 4, 
6. A glory shall be revealed in the saints: not mere¬ 
ly brought to them and added from without; but 
rather a glory which they before had, but which • did 
not before evidently appear, shall burst forth and 
show itself openly, as once in the days of His flesh, 
at the moment of transfiguration, did the hidden 
glory of our Lord. That shall be the day of 4 the man¬ 
ifestation of the sons of God. 111 —P. S.] 

7. The Grain of Mustard-seed. —The first two 
parables were intended (just as Mark iv. 26-29) to 
delineate the succession of events in the development 
of the kingdom of heaven; that of the grain of mus- 
tard-seed bears reference principally to its extension' 
in space, not in time, while at the same time it do 
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picta the oonquering power of the gospel. At first 
it seems as if the hostile principle had now wholly dis¬ 
appeared. The grain of mustard-seed—so small and 
despised in the outward appearance of Him who bore 
the form of a servant, or rather, in that of His disci¬ 
ples—shoots up, and the smallest of seeds grows into 
a high bush, so as even to resemble a tree. But in 
consequence of this very growth, the birds of the air 
mistake the bush for a tree, and seek to make a lodg¬ 
ment in its branches. This was verified in the ecclesi¬ 
astical establishment which Constantine founded, in 
the mediaeval Church, and indeed applies to the visi¬ 
ble Church generally. Not only sweet songsters, but 
even birds of prey, seek to build their nests on this 
heavenly tree. 

[Alford : 44 This parable, like most others re¬ 
specting the kingdom of God, has a double reference 
—;general and individual . (1) In the general sense, 
the insignificant beginnings of the kingdom are set 
forth: the little babe cast in the manger at Bethle¬ 
hem ; the Man of sorrows with no place to lay His 
head; the crucified One; or again the hundred and 
twenty names who were the seed of the Church after 
the Lord had ascended; then we have the Kingdom 
of God waxing onward and spreading its branches 
here and there, and different nations coming into it. 

4 He must increase,’ said the great Forerunner. We 
must beware, however, of* imagining that the outward 
Church-form is this kingdom. It has rather reverted 
the parable, and is the worldly power waxed to a 
great tree, and the Churches taking refuge under the 
shadow of it It may be, where not corrupted by 
error and superstition, subservient to the growth of 
the heavenly plant: but is not itself that plant. It 
is at best no more than (to change the figure) the 
scaffolding to aid the building, not die building itself. 
(2) The individual application of the parable points 
to the small beginnings of divine grace; a word, a 
thought, a passing sentence, may prove to be the lit¬ 
tle seed which eventually fills and shadows the whole 
heart and being, and calls 1 all thoughts, all passions, 
all delights,* to come and shelter under it.”—P. S.] 

8. The Leaven.— Heubner : 44 If the former parar 
ble presents the extensive power of Christianity, this 
exhibits its intensive , dynamic force.” See also the 
list furnished by that author (p. 199) of works on 
the effects of Christianity, and the works of writers 
on Apologetics, Missions, etc. The woman is an apt 
figure of the Church.* Leaven, a substance kindred 
and yet quite opposed to meal,—having the power 
of transforming and preserving it, and of converting 
it into bread, thus representing the divine in its rela¬ 
tion to, and influence upon, our natural life. One of 
the main points in the parable is the 44 hiding ,” or 
the mixing of the leaven in the three measures of 
meal. This refers to the great visible Church,f in 
, which the living gospel seems, as it were, hidden and 
lost It appears as if the gospel were engulfed in the 

• [So already 8t. Ambrose (Expo*, in Luc. vi€). Trench 
(Not**, p. lift) remarks : “In and through the Church the 
Spirit's work proceeds: only as the Spirit dwells in the 
Cnurch (Rev. xxil. 7) is that able to mingle a nobler element 
In the mass of humanity, In the world." .. “The woman 
took the leaven from elsewhere to mingle it with the lamp: 
and even each is the gospel, a kingdom not of this world, 
aot the unfolding of any powers which already existed 
therein, a kingdom not rising, as the secular kingdoms, 'out 
of the earth' (Dan. vlL 17\ out a now power bronght into 
the world from above; not a philosophy, bnt a Revelation." 
—P. 8.] 

t [Lange calls it WeUkirchs, by which be does not mean 
either the church secularized nor the various established or 
state-churches, tut the large body of nominal Christendom. 
-P. 8.] 


world; but under the regenerating power of Chri» ■ 
tianity it will at last be seen that the whole world 
shall be included in the Church. Here, then, i 
the transformation of human nature, of society, of 
institutions, of customs, in short, of the whole Cosmos j 
—or the gradual “ regeneration ” (Matt xix. 28)— 
forms the principal point in view.* But this Chris¬ 
tianization of the whole world is not incompatible 
with the development of Antichrist in the world, nor 
with the unbelief and the hardening of individual sin¬ 
ners. Nay, this very dedication of life as a tthole, in 
consequence of which the Church will at last possess 
and claim everything, only becomes a judgment, un¬ 
less it be made ours by personal regeneration, just as 
unbelief transforms the most glorious truths into 
the most awful and the most dangerous errors, 2 
These, il 

[Alford : 44 The two parables are intimately re¬ 
lated. Thai was of the inherent, self-developing power 
of the kingdom of heaven as a seed containing in it¬ 
self the principle of expansion; this, of the power 
which il possesses of penetrating and assimilating a 
foreign mass, till all be taken up into it. And the 
comparison is not only to the power but to the effect 
of leaven also, which has its sood as well as its bad 
side, and for that good is used: viz., to make whole- , 
some and fit for use that which would otherwise be 
heavy and insalubrious. Another striking point of 
comparison is in the fact that leaven, as used ordi¬ 
narily, is a piece of the leavened loaf put amougst the 
new dough— -{rb [vfxwQ'ty avo£ ylytrcu rf Aotwf 
vdAiy . Chrys. Horn. xlvi. p. 484 a)— just as the 
kingdom of heaven is the renewal of humanity by the 
righteous Man Christ Jesus.—The parable, like the 
last, has its general and its individual application : 

(1) In the penetrating of the whole mass of humanity^ 
by degrees, by the inihience of the Spirit of God, so 
strikingly witnessed itHhe earlier ages by the drop¬ 
ping of heathen customs and worship;—in modern 
times more gradually and secretly advancing, but 
still to be plainly seen in the various abandonments 
of criminal and unholy practices (as e. g. in our own 
time of slavery and duelling, and the increasing ab¬ 
horrence of war among Christian men), and without 
doubt in the end to be signally and universally mani¬ 
fested. But this effect again is not to be traced in I 
the establishment or history of so-called Churches, 
but in the hidden advancement, without observation, / 
of that deep leavening power which works irrespect-1 
ive of human forms and systems. (2) In the transJ 
forming power of the * new leaven * on the whole be¬ 
ing of individuals. 4 In fact the Parable docs noth¬ 
ing less than set forth to us the mystery of regenera¬ 
tion, both in its first act, which can be but once, as 
the leaven is but once hidden; and also in the con¬ 
sequent (subsequent ?) renewal by the Holy Spirit, 
which, as the ulterior working of the leaven, is con¬ 
tinual and progressive.* (Trench, p. 97.) Some have 
contended for this as the sole application of the par¬ 
able ; but not, I think, rightly.—As to whether the 
yvpi] has any especial meaning (though I am more 

# [Dr. Trench (p. 16) aptly illustrates this feature of the 1 
parable from the early history of Christianity, whose work¬ 
ing below the surface of society was long bidden from the 
view of the heathen writers, and yet w*ent on with irresisti¬ 
ble force until the whole Roman world was leavened by it. 

And yet the external conversion of the empire wus only a 
part of the work. Besides this, there was the eradication of 
innumerable heathen opinions, practices, and customs which 
had entwined their fibres round the very heart of society. 

This work was never thoroughly accomplished till toe 
whole structure of Roman society went to piecqs^nd the 
new Teutonic dvllizstion wss erected on Its ruius^J*. 8.J 
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tod more convinced that such considerations are not 
always to be passed by os nugatory), it will hardly be 
of much consequence here to inquire, seeing that 
yuMuifcc* airovoiol would be everywhere a matter of 
course.”—P. S.] 

9. That it might be fulfilled which was spoken by 
the prophet (not as a verbal, but as a typical prophe¬ 
cy).—-Asaph was a seer, and the Psalm here quoted 
was prophetic, tracing in a series of historical pic¬ 
tures the disobedience and the hardening of Israel, 
the divine judgments, and the subsequent compassion 
and mercy of God. This prophecy was fulfilled in 
the parables of Christ, so far as concerned both their 
form and their matter. In reference to their form, 
Christ unfolded in them all the mysteries of the king¬ 
dom of God; in reference to their matter, the first 
parables bear chiefly on the hardening of the people, 
while the subsequent parables exhibit His infinite 
and glorious compassion. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


A. The Parable or the Tares, Matt xiii. 24- 
80, and interpretation of the same in vers. 88-48.— 
The tares among the wheat in the field of Christ: 1. 
What is their character? (outwardly they resemble 
the wheat, but in reality they are quite different and 
opposed.) 2. How did they come among the wheat ? 
(through the malice of the devil and the weakness of 
man.) 8. What are the dangers accruing from their 

C mce? (they injure the wheat by robbing it of its 
ty and strength; and, indirectly, through the 
imprudent zeal of the servants, they even endanger 
its existence.) 4. Still they are made to subserve a 
good purpose (teaching us to watch, to discern, to 
five, and to spare life, and to wait in humility and pa¬ 
tience). *5. They assuredly shall be separated in the 
day of harvest (judged by their own fruit, by the sen¬ 
tence of Christ, by the angels of heaven, by fire).— 
And he went his way (cowardice, malice, calculation). 
—How the seed of the evil one frequently assumes the 
appearance of human nature, and even of the divine 
life.—Mark! it is not the wheat among the tares, but 
the tares among the wheat (in answer to the charges 
of ancient and modem Novatianism against the 
Church).—An enemy hath done this.— Impatience of 
the servants in the kingdom of God: 1. Its higher and 
nobler motives; 2. marks of its carnal and sinful 
origin.—Spurious zeal (fanaticism) the worst enemy 
we have to meet in the Church.—Satan accomplishes 
more by calling forth false zeal in the disciples than 
even by sowing tares.—Has the Church of Christ 
always obeyed this injunction of the Master ?—Let 
both grow together: 1. Absolutely and uncondition¬ 
ally ; yet, 2. within how narrow limits!—How die 
tares and the wheat mutually protect each other till 
the time of harvest—How the godly and the .ungod¬ 
ly serve and assist each other in the kingdom of God. 
—Freedom of religion must be connected with reli¬ 
gion of freedom.—A proper religious toleration, at 
the same time a proper discipline, in the spirit 
of the gospel—Let us seek to distinguish the 
visible and the invisible Church, but not to separate 
them upon earth.—The whole world is the field of 
Christ—As the seed in our hearts, so are we.—Final 
judgment upon the offences in the kingdom of God, 
and the glorious manifestation of the Church of 


4 Starke :—Osiander : God spares the wicked for 
die sake of the godly who live among them.— Chry- 
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sostomus: Fortem diabolum facit nostra negligent^ 
non illius potentia .—When the watchmen sleep, the 
devil is awake, Acts xx. 29, 80; Nova £ibl. Tub. — 
Quesnel: Let faithful ministers be careful to point 
out the tares.— Cramer: The devil is the cause of all 
the evil in the world, John viii. 44.—It is not every 
kind of zeal for the glory of God which deserves com¬ 
mendation.— Zeisius: The good seed must not be 
neglected on account of the tares: one sincere and 
earnest Christian is worth far more in the right of 
God than a thousand hypocrites and sinners.—It is 
impossible to transform the tares into wheat; but 
the grace of God may, through the earnest zeal of 
the disciples, convert the ungodly into humble fob 
lowers of Jesus.—The ungodly despise Christians, but 
they are indebted to them for preservation and im¬ 
munity from judgments, Gen. xviil 26 .—Canstein : 
If we would understand the mysteries of the kingdom 
of God, let us in retirement seek enlightenment from 
the Lord.—The Church is the husbandry of God. 

Heubner :— The enemy goeth his way. —How the 
evil one succeeds in craftily concealing his presence! 
—Along with the spread and extension of good, evil 
also increaseth.— The will of the Master is t Nay / — 
The long-suffering and patience of God puts them to 
shame, and worketh patience in them.—Here Christ 
bears witness to that divine toleration which He man¬ 
ifests in the government of His Church.—Reasons 
of this prohibition: 1. The servants might commit a 
mistake (confound the wheat with the tares)—some 
may have the root of the thing in them; 2. they 
might root up the wheat along with the tares (since 
good and evil are often very closely intertwined); 8. 
the godly are to be tried; 4. the wicked may yet be 
saved.—They are bound in bundles : indicating their 
fellowship in misery.—The real and internal dignity 
of God’s people does not yet appear. 

Dr&seke :—The enemy comes when people are 
asleep.—What a strange mixture in the kingdom of 
heaven I —Bachmann : The mixture of the godly and 
of sinners in the Church of Christ.— Reitihard: On 
the view which Christ Himself entertained of His 
kingdom upon earth. 

B. The Parable or the Grain or Mustard-seed 
—The kingdom of heaven under the figure of a grain 
of mustard-seed: 1. The least of all seeds (poverty 
and humility of Christ; His Apostles, publicans and 
fishermen; His message, reconciliation through a cru¬ 
cified and risen Saviour). 2. The greatest among 
herbs (the Church universal and a universal religion): 
a. The richest and best among herbs (the planting of 
the Lord); 6. appearing to be a tree (so strong as to 
be able to bear even that worldly spirits should lodge 
in its branches).—Christianity, as reflecting both the 
humility and the majesty of its Founder (at first so 
small in its outward appearance, that men could 
scarcely seize it; then so large, as to comprehend 
all: thus, both in history and in the life of the indi¬ 
vidual Christian).—The contrast between the infinite 
smallness of the seed and the greatness of the herb, 
an evidence of the intensity of the principle of growth 
in the plant—Christianity twice misunderstood and 
twice glorified: at first in its smallness, and then in 
its vast extent—The commencement of all the works 
of God small in the eyes of the world: commence¬ 
ment of creation (the light), of humanity (the first 
pair), of the covenant-people (Isaac, the younger of 
Hie two brothers), of the Church (the confession of 
fishermen), of the new life (faith).—Contrast between 
the commencement of Christianity and that of the 
kingdoms of this world. 
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Starke .%—Marginal note of Luther: There is not 
anywheres a word more despised than the gospel; yet 
there is hone more powerful, since it justifies those 
who believe in it, which neither the law nor works 
could do.—This passage may be applied either to the 
gospel or to the Church. — Canstein: This is the 
work and wisdom of God, that He makes something 
of things which are not, and mighty things of those 
which are weak, while He humbleth and abaseth the 
things which are high and great, 1 Cor. i. 26, 27.— 
Zeimts : The weakest faith will grow and extend, and 
oomprehend more than heaven and earth, even Christ 
Himself, with all that He is, and all that He hath, 
Eph. iii. 17 ; 1 Pet. v. 10 .—Majus : No human pow¬ 
er is able to obstruct or prevent the extension or the 
Church. 

IAsco: —Small the beginning, gradual the prog¬ 
ress, but great and glorious the issue.—Nations shcul 
flock into the Church of Christ, where they will find 
safety, salvation, peace, and true happiness.— Heub¬ 
ner: The great things of God have always had a 
small beginning (to outward appearance).—When 
commencing, in humble confidence on the Lord, what 
seenfeth a small work, always remember that it may 
grow into a mighty blessing to those who are near, 
and to those who are afar off. This, indeed, is the 
proper way of triumphing: a small beginning and a 
mighty ending. The opposite is a lamentable failure. 

C. The Parable or the Leaven. —Christianity 
the hidden power of regeneration both in the world 
and in the life of believers.—The Church under the 
figure of the woman hiding the leaven among the 
meal: 1. The woman; 2. the leaven; 8. the three 
measures of meal; 4. the hiding of the leaven among 
them; 5. the result.—The life from God in its progres¬ 
sive victory over the natural life of the world.—The 
more fully the leaven is hid, and the more complete¬ 
ly it seems to have disappeared, the more rapidly and 
powerfully does it penetrate and leaven the whole 
mass.—The work of regeneration: 1. On what it de¬ 
pends (leaven stronger than meal); 2. its process 
(hidden, gradual, all-subduing); 8. the result (all the 
measures of meal leavened, the divine life penetrat¬ 
ing everywhere and everything).—The regeneration 


of humanity does not necessarily imply that of every 
individual—The higher society as a whole is elevated 
by Christianity, the lower may the individual sink. — 
The transformation of the heart must correspond to 
that of the world. 

Starke : —The eye of the Lord is not only upon 
important affairs of state, but also upon ( our common 
and humble employments. — Hettinger: Not only 
vices, but also good examples are infectious.—If the 
word of God is to appear in all its power and efficacy, 
it must be mixed with faith in the heart. 

IAsco : —Man remains man, but he becomes par¬ 
taker of the divine nature, 2 Pet. I 8, 4; and hence 
an entirely changed being.—This power works invis¬ 
ibly, gradually, effectively, and irresistibly, till the 
whole nature of man, from its principle to its indi¬ 
vidual faculties, iB penetrated, fransformed, subdued, 
and assimilated, and until every foreign and ungodly el¬ 
ement is expelled.—Indissoluble communion between 
what is leavened and the leaven: between believers 
and Christ 

Heubner: The all-penetrating power of the gos¬ 
pel and of its economy, especially of the blood of 
reconciliation in the death of Jesus.—Even avowed 
enemies of Christianity have been obliged partly 
to own the power of the gospel—Where the leaven 
of Christianity is wanting, th6 whole mass will become 
corrupt—Each Christian should operate as leaven 
upon all around. 

D. Fulfilment or the prophecy (vers. 84, 35). 
—Christ the revelation.—Christ the revealer of all 
secrets : 1. Of those of God; 2. of humanity; 3. of 
the history of the kingdom of God; 4. of the king¬ 
dom of heaven.—The parables of Christ revealed so- 
crets of God.—Even the parabolic form used by 
Christ, partly for concealing the truth, became a new 
revelation. 

Starke:—Osiander : Whenever we see natural 
things, let us elevate our minds to heavenly realities. 
— Quesnel: The mysteries which from all eternity 
had been hid in God, and which from the beginning 
of the world had been presented in types and prophe¬ 
cies, were at last revealed by Christ, and are more 
and more fulfilled in and by Him, Rom. xvl 25. 


8. The MJVi, Sixth , and Seventh Parable *, and Parabolical Close of this Section. Cn. XTTT 44-52. 

44 Again, 1 the kingdom of heaven is like unto [a] treasure hid in a [the, rw] field; the 
which when a man hath found, he hideth [which a man found, and concealed;], and for 
joy thereof [he] goeth and selleth all that he hath, and buyeth that field. 

45 Again, the kingdom of heaven is like unto a merchantman [merchant],* seeking 

46 goodly pearls: 'Who [And], 3 when he had found one pearl of great price, [he] went 
and sold all that he had, and bought it. 

47 Again, the kingdom of heaven is like unto a net [draw-net], that was cast into the 

48 sea, and gathered [gathering together, ovvayayowry] of every kind: Which, when it 
was full, they drew to [the] shore, and sat down, and gathered the good into vessels, 

49 but cast the bad away. So shall it be at the end of the world: the angels shall come 

50 [go] forth, and sever [separate] the wicked from among the just, And shall cast them 

into the furnace of fire : there shall be wailing and gnashing of teeth. t 

51 Jesus saith unto them, 4 Have ye understood all these things? They say unto him, 

62 Yea, Lord. 3 Then said he unto them, Therefore every scribe which is • instructed unto 

' [in] the kingdom of heaven, 7 is like unto a man that is a householder [to a householder]^ 
which [who] bringeth forth out of his treasure things new and old. 
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1 Ter. 44— [Again, xd\tv, Is wanting In the beat MSS., as R, D., also in Cod. Stoolt, in the Latin Yulgmte, and it 
thrown out by Tiacbendorf, Tregelles, Alford, and Conant Loch mono retains it, bat in brackets. It roar easily bare been 
Inserted from rera. 46 and 47; bat it may also bare been omitted here at the beginning of a new series of parables. Lange 
retains it in his translation and ingeniously defends it in the Exeg. Notes.—?. S.] 

* Yer. 45.—[Merchant-man is now only used of a trading vessel, as distinguished from a sbip-of-war. S*e the English 
Wct""P. 8.J 

* Yer. 46.—[According to the true reading of Codd. SinaiL, Vatic., Cod tab r., etc., and the orltical editions: eupcov 8{ 
instead of 5y tbpwv. See Meyer, p. 278.—P. 8.] 

4 Yer. 5L—Codd. R, D. t ItaL, Vulg., etc., omit: \4yu avrots b 'lrjaovi. Bo I^kchmann and Tlschendor£ [Tregollee, 
Alford, Conant]; but Meyer defends the sentence. It looks like an exegetioal interpolation. [Cod. SinaiL omits the words.] 

* Yer. 61.— Kvptt is wanting in numerous authorities. 

* Yer. 62.—[The interpolated words: Which is, are better omitted ] 

7 Yer. 62.—Different readings. Tp &curtAtup [for ei’t tV &affi\eiav] is supported by B., C., K., etc. [Also by Cod. 
SinaiL which reads: rij fiatriXia, substituting i for •*, as usual in this MS. It is the dative of reference: “ instructed in 
the kingdom of heaven.”—I*. S.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Yer. 44. Again, the kingdom of heaven is 
like to a treasure. —Tischendorf, following Codd. 
B., D., etc., omits vdkiy, again. But Meyer with good 
reason defends it The omission appears to have 
originated in a stylistic correction. But a considera¬ 
tion of the parables in their connection will convince 
us that this particle is necessary.—After a general 
introduction about the parables, the first of them is 
at once introduced in the form of a simple narrative. 
This parable is then succeeded by the following well- 
marked parallelism :— 

1) iXXijr xapa&o\T\v, ver. 24. 1) xd\tr bpola, ver. 44. 

2) “ “ ver. 31. 2) “ M ver. 46. 

8) “ “ ver. 38. 8) M “ ver. 47. 

From the unmistakable antithesis here indicated, we 
gather that the first three parables—introduced by an 

os— are intended to exhibit the kingdom of hea¬ 
ven under a threefold aspect, being each time pre¬ 
sented as more enlarged and universal in its charac¬ 
ter. And although the third parable bears more par¬ 
ticularly upon the unseen efficacy of Christianity, this 
power is only hid in order afterward to appear all the 
more glorious in its absolute universality, when the 
entire mass shall have been leavened by the gospel 
It is at this point that the antithesis comes in. Most 
significantly it is introduced by woAik, which seems 
to point back to the seed hid in the ground, spoken 
of in the first parable. Shortly before, Christianity 
had been presented in its universal extent, under the 
figure of a tree in whose branches the birds sought 
lodgment, and as humanity leavened by the goepeL 
Now again the scene is changed, and Christianity is 
likened unto a treasure hid in the field—to a rare pearl 
which seems to have disappeared,—nay, even to a 
draught of fishes concealed in the depths of the sea. 
[The transition in these parables is very easy and 
natural: from the seed buried in the ground and the 
leaven hid in the meal, to the treasure buried in the 
field; from the treasure to the pearl of great price, 
the treasure of the deep, which suggests tne sea; the 
fishermen with their net, the mixed throng on the 
beach, the bank of time, the final separation. Comp, 
also Alford and Trench.—P. S.] 

In the field. —Meyer remarks in reference to 
the article : “ In that particular field in which it lay 
concealed. 1 ’ But this were mere tautology. The ar¬ 
ticle points out a contrast, showing that the treasure 
was left there, having no special owner. The cir¬ 
cumstance that it lay hid in a field where it would 
not be looked for, implies that the finder might re¬ 
gard it as a treasure-trove. But there was still a de¬ 
fect about the title to this possession. Accordingly, 


the finder ajrain hides the treasure, and purchases 
the field in which he had discovered it. Meyer quotes 
a similar instance from Bava Mezia, F. 28. 2. R., in 
which Rabbi Emi purchases a field where he had 
found a treasure, “ t U pleno jure thesaurum possideret , 
omnemque litium occasionem prcecideret Paulus 
(Exeg. Handbuch, il 187) rightly observes : “ It 
would have been foreign to the purpose of this par¬ 
able, and to the point of the comparison, if Jesus 
had entered on the question as to the legal right and 
title to what was found.” However, the action of the 
person who found the treasure is intended to show his 
strict honesty. The treasure is represented as a lost 
and unclaimed possession, lyingwhere such a deposit 
would never be looked for. But as the field itself 
belonged to another proprietor, the person who found 
it selleth all that he hath in order to purchase the 
pound. Even in this view of the matter, however, 
it is not intended to discuss the absolute right of the 
case. The notions of right current on such a ques¬ 
tion, serve as a basis for presenting higher and spirit¬ 
ual relationships. 

For Joy thereof^— With Erasmus, Luther, 
Beza, etc., we read axnov as the genitive of the ob¬ 
ject. 

Yer. 46. A merchant—In this figure of the 
kingdom of heaven, the merchant and the goodly 
pearl must be regarded and treated as a unit. The 
kingdom of heaven is here exhibited as presenting 
the contrast of conscious aim, and of the surpassing 
possession accorded to it. 

Yer. 48. The good fishes. —T& /caAa and aaxpd, 
here in the same sense as above, in chaps, vil and 
xii. Not bad fishes only, but all kinds of unclean 
sea animals, had got into the net That such ani¬ 
mals ore here referred to, and not merely fishes, ap¬ 
pears from the contrast between xaXdy and aaxp6y — 
clean or good, and unclean, wild, or whatever is de¬ 
voted to destruction, whether in the vegetable or in 
the animal kingdom. To the same conclusion point 
the words, 4k wo yrbs ytvovs avyayayobay. Bad fishes 
could scarcely be designated as forming a peculiar 
yeroi. The Aorists in vers. 47 and 48 are used in 
the narrative sense, and not in the sense of habit or 
custom. 

Ver. 62. [Every scribe, ypap mot < v*.—The Jew¬ 
ish writer or scribe, “IBID , a teacher (connected with 
"iBD , a book), also called yopuKbs, yopobitidoKahot, is 
a transcriber and interpreter of the sacred Scriptures 
of the 0. T., a theologian and a lawyer. Soothe word 
is used in the Septuagint and in the N. T. Many of 
them were members of the Sanhedrim, and hence 
they are often mentioned in connection with the 
eldere and priests. But here, as Meyer correctly sug¬ 
gests, the empirical conception of a Jewish scribe m 
raised to the higher idea of a Christian teacher, who 
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Is % pupil of the kingdom of heaven: ftm$nrsvMs rn 
Baa. r. oup. t or a disciple of Jesus, as the Jewish 
scribes were disciples of Moses, xxiii. 2; John ix. 28. 
The true Christian divine is alwajs learning at the 
feet of Jesus, and true learning is alwajs connected 
with childlike docility and humility.—P. S.] 

Things new and old. —Olshausen, following 
many older oommentators, applied the expression to 
the law and the gospel; Meyer, to things hitherto 
unknown, and to things already known and formerly 
propounded. The ffi p s t ohvfoim e xplanation is, the 
things of the new WbrltPffhe Christian order of 
things] under the figures of the old.* 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. This Treasure in the Field. —The following 
points are clearly laid down In this parable: 1. The 
kingdom of heaven is represented as having once 
more become invisible in the visible Church, as hid 
like a treasure, erst concealed in a most unlikely 
place (in the midst of woridly things). 2. It appears 
as a treasure-trove, i. e. f as a free gift of grace, dis¬ 
covered by a person in a fortunate hour, though 
while he was engaged in digging. 8. True Chris¬ 
tianity, when again discovered, a subject of great joy. 
4. The surrender of all our possessions (of works, of 
our own righteousness, of the world, and of self) in 
order to secure this treasure. We first become poor 
in order to be made rich by the possession of this 
treasure.—The only difficulty in the parable lies in 
the statement about buying the field. If “ the field ” 
refers to external worldly ecclesiastidsm, the expres¬ 
sion might mean that we were not to carry the trea¬ 
sure out of the visible Church, as if we were stealing 
it away; but that we should purchase the field in 
order to have a full title to the enjoyment of the pos¬ 
session hid in it. Accordingly, it would apply against 
Novatianism and every other kind of sectarianism. 
But if the expression included also the medieval 
Church, it would of course not imply that we were 
to become Papists, but that we were to make Cathol¬ 
icism our own, as the symbolical garb under which 
the gospel was presented,—in other words, that we 
were to convert all medieval and legal symbols into 
evangelical truths and forms of life. (Comp, my 
work : The legal Catholic Church a symbol of the 
free Evangelical Church .) 

2. The Pearl of Great Price. —The following 
points are plain: He who obtains the kingdom of 
heaven is no longer represented merely as a fortunate 
finder, but at the same time as an untiring searcher. 
He is consciously seeking and striving after goodly 
pearls, or precious spiritual goods, f At the same time, 
what was formerly described as a treasure is now 
characterized as a pearl of great price: it is present¬ 
ed in a concentrated form, as the one thing needful, 
bright and glorious in its appearance,— i. e., the per¬ 
son of Christ, and life in Him, are now all and in all. 
Accordingly, all former possessions are readily sur¬ 
rendered. Not that everything great and good, 

+ [Donbtfal. Bettor: the old troths reproduced In new 
and living form from the Bible, from history and from per¬ 
sonal experience. In the kingdom of God the old Is ever 
new, ana the new old. The oldbecomes stagnant and dead, if 
not always renewed and personally applied ; tho new must 
be rooted In tho old. and grow out of it Comp, the addi¬ 
tions In the Doctrinal and Ethical Notes, sub No. 6.—P. 8.] 

t [Trench Instances Augustine ss an example of the dili¬ 
gent seeker and finder, Nathanael and the Samaritan woman 
as examples of the finders without seeking.—P. 8.] 


which may formerly have been sought or attained, is 
to be cast away, but that it merges into this new 
possession and pearl of great price.—The difficulty 
in this parable lies in the circumstance that the pearl 
of great price seems to have become matter of mer¬ 
chandize, and, like the jewel of the fable, is found 
somewhere in a distant part of the world. Probably 
the meaning of this is, that Christianity is now in the 
midst of the most active mental life and intercourse, 
and that the pearl of great price cannot be found 
without merchandize, i. e. } without spiritual inter¬ 
course, and moral and earnest aspiration. But when 
this pearl is discovered, it is made the inmost property 
of the soul, and our highest ornament: the merchant 
gives up his business, and has become a prince through 
his new possession. 

8. The Net in the Sea. —The whole Church is 
now presented in her missionary capacity, as a net 
cast into the sea of nations. Christianity alone com¬ 
bines the nations of the world, and converts them, no 
to speak, into one spiritual ocean. The net itself is, 
of course, only intended to enclose a draught, not to 
separate its contents. Accordingly; along with the 
good fishes, unclean sea animals, bad fishes, mud, 
etc., are brought to land. This exactly applies to 
the Church in her missionary capacity. Hence the 
process of separating judgment at the close, which 
forms the main point in this parable ; while in that 
of the wheat and tares it was only introduced in or¬ 
der to supplement and explain the prohibition ad¬ 
dressed by the Lord to His servants. From the cir¬ 
cumstance that those to whom the process of separa¬ 
tion is entrusted are said to sit down on the shore, 
and to gather out the good, we infer that “ the day 
of judgment ” will be a season of judgment^ or an 
eon in the appearing of Christ. 

4. The leading idea which pervades the three lad 
parables is, that vital Christianity is concealed from 
common view. In the first parable it was represented 
as hid in a field which sparingly yielded earthly bread 
-—or amid established ecclesiastical order; in the 
second, we discover it in the course of busy mercantile 
enterprises, or in the midst of active mental inter¬ 
change ; while in the lost parable it appears conceal¬ 
ed by the waves and the depths of the sea of life. 
Similarly, the believer is represented, first, as a hus¬ 
bandman cultivating a field not his own, or, as de¬ 
pendent, without possession of his own in the Church, 
and only able to acquire anything for himself in his 
private capacity (in consequence of his own research¬ 
es and prayer); in the second parable he is described 
as a merchant, who has entered into active men¬ 
tal and spiritual intercourse; and in the last, under 
the figure of a fish in the sea, whose new nature and 
life are safely preserved amid the waves, the dangers, 
and the unclean animals of the deep. Lastly, wo 
note, that while in the first parable Christianity was 
characterized as a treasure that had been hid, of un¬ 
defined, unknown, yet of infinite value; and in the 
second, as the one pearl of great price; it is set be¬ 
fore us in the third as a draught of good fishes— 
Christianity and Christians being here indissolubly 
connected and identified. In the first case, the ac¬ 
quisition of the tse&sure was a happy discovery, grant¬ 
ed while the finder was earnestly engaged in the ser¬ 
vice of works; in the second, it was the highest aim 
of conscious endeavors; and in the third, it was the 
experience of the decisive final catastrophe, when 
Christians are to be separated from the things of the 
world, put into a dean vessel, and thus made to ful¬ 
fil their heavenly destiny. Hence also the judgment 
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la In tills Instance exhibited in all its power. In the 
first parable the judgment was chiefly negative—the 
land yielded no fruit; in the second parable it was 
confined to the real authors and representatives of 
spiritual evil on the earth; while in the third, every 
land of unclean animals are doomed to share the fiery 
judgment awarded to the wicked. 

5. The True Scribe. —The expression manifestly 
applies to Christian teachers, or else to genuine dis¬ 
ciples who follow the example of the Lora. The true 
scribe must bring forth out of his treasure not only 
things old and dead, but also things new and living— 
the one along with the other; the new in the garb and 
in the light of the old, and the old in its fulfilment 
and development as the new. 

[Chr. Wordsworth : “ Christ in His own para¬ 
bles, precepts, and prayers did not disdain to avail 
Himself of what was already received in the world. 
He built His religion on the foundation of the Old 
Testament, and also on the primeval basis of man’s 
original constitution and nature rightly understood. 
And He teaches His Apostles and ministers not to 
reject anything that is true, and therefore of God; but 
to avail themselves of what is old, in teaching what 
Is new, and, by teaching what is new, to confirm what 
Is old; to show that the gospel is not contrary to the 
law, and that both are from one and the same source, 
in harmony with nature, and that one and the same 
God is the author of t^em all. God the Father is the 
original of all; and God the Son, the eternal Logos, 
who manifests the Father by creation and by revela¬ 
tion, —who made the world and who governs it,— 
is the dispenser and controller of all” Matthew 
Heitrt : 44 See here (1) what should be a minister’s 
furniture, a treasure of thing* new and old. Those 
who have so many and vanous occasions, need to 
stock themselves well in their gathering days with 
truths new and old, out of the 0. T. and out of the 
N. ; wi|h ancient and modem improvements, that the 
man of God may be thoroughly furnished , 2 Tim. iii. 
16,17. Old experiences and new observations, all 
have their use ; and we must not content ourselves 
with old discoveries, but must be adding new. Live 
•ml leant (2) What use he should make of this fur¬ 
niture ; he should bring forth: laying up is in order 
to laying out, for the benefit of others. Sic vos non 
wob ii y o u are to lay up, but not for yourselves. 
Many are fbO, but they have no vent (Job xxxil 19), 
have a talent, but they bury it; such are unprofit¬ 
able se rv ants . Christ Himself received that He might 
give ; almost we, and we shall have more. In bring¬ 
ing forth thingB, new and old do best together; old 
truths, but new methods and expressions, especially 
new affections.”—P. S.] 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

The three parables In their connection: Christian¬ 
ity manifested in a threefold form, and again con- 
coded in a threefold manner.—The divine invisibility 
of the Church concealed under its worldly visibility. 
—Christianity the great revelation, and yet the great 
mystery in the world, to the end of time, 1 Tim. iii. 
16 . 

1. The Treasure nr the Field. —True Christian¬ 
ity ever again like an unexpected discovery, even in 
the ancient Church.—The best possession we can 
And, a gift of free grace.—Every one must find and 
dfeoorer Christianity for himself.—Description of him 
who found the heavenly treasure of a free gospel in 


the earthly field of the Church. 1. What he may 
have been : one who had taken the field for a time, 
and was busily employed upon it (engaged in earnest 
endeavors after righteousness); or else a miner, who 
may have anticipated the possibility of some discov¬ 
ery ; but certainly not an indolent person engaged in 
digging for treasures. 2. What he eertairuy was . 
most faithful in his labors, and happy in his discov¬ 
ery ; finding something for which he had not wrought, 
nor even sought.—In order to secure possession even 
of what we have found, without any merit of our 
own, we must be willing to sacrifice all; or, salvation, 
though entirely of free grace, requires the fullest self- 
surrender. 

Starke .‘—Marginal note of Luther : The hidden 
treasure is the gospel, which bestows upon us all the 
riches of free grace, without any merit of our own. 
Hence also the joy when it is found, and which con¬ 
sists in a good and happy conscience, that cannot be 
obtained by works. This gospel is likewise the pearl 
of great price.— Hedinger : Let us hazard every¬ 
thing—honor, possessions, and life—for the sake of 
the gospel, which so far surpasses everything else in 
value. What were temporal possessions without this 
treasure 1 comp, vl 26.—If we lose Christ, then in¬ 
deed all is lost; but if Christ be found, nothing can 
be said to be lost.—He who has Christ as his own 
is rich indeed, and may well rejoice. 

Braune : —He was silent about his discovery. By 
silence the kingdom of God is most effectually pro¬ 
moted. (Yet there is a time for speech and a time 
for silence.) 

IAsco : — Learn to understand and know this 
mark of the kingdom of heaven. It always scem- 
eth as if he possessed it who possesses it not, and 
again as if he possessed it not who really possesses it. 
The treasure is hid, etc. 

Gerlach : —In order to be certain of our posses¬ 
sion of the kingdom of heaven, let ns first seek in¬ 
ward assurance of our part in it by faith, before 
we come forward openly, lest we lose everything.— 
Not, as if we could purchase or acquire for ourselves 
the kingdom of God.—Self-abnegation is always re¬ 
quisite. Only, it must be of free choice and willing¬ 
ly, not of constraint 

Heubner :—The treasure Is lost. 1. The natural 
man knows not* its character or value; 2. the world 
does not care for it; 3. it can only be received by 
and in the heart—Where is it concealed ? In the 
field: the visible Church, or else the word.*—Comp. 
Muslin , Sermon iv. on Col. iii 8 , “Your life is hid 
with Christ in God” (although this is a different 
thought). 

2. The Pearl of Great Price. —Without spirit¬ 
ual aspirations, Christian life is impossible.—Chris¬ 
tianity the necessary goal of all true aspirations of 
the soul—If we have been awakened to true, inward 
aspirations, we shall not be satisfied with anything 
less than goodly pearls: 1. We shall seek genuine 
spiritual possessions; 2. such as are simple, most 

C jious, and yet easily preserved; 3. which never 
their value.—Christianity under the figure of a 
merchant: 1. The man and his calling (he takes 
pleasure in his business, and carries it on with enthu¬ 
siasm, not as a hired laborer). 2. His object: to 
find goodly pearls. What he wishes to avoid—spu¬ 
rious pearls; what he scarcely dares anticipate—the 
pearl of great price. 8. His discovery : far surpass¬ 
ing his hopes. 4. His resolution: to give up his 

• [Not world, as the Edtnb. translation baa it Heubner 
means the Bible, as containing tbo treasure of truth.—P. 8.) 
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merchandize, and to retire, enjoying his new princely 
possession.—The goodly pearl: the person of Christ, 
all in one.—This pearl reflects both the waters of the 
world and the brightness of heaven,—On the dangers 
and the blessings connected with the rapid mental 
interchange of modem times.—True disciples com¬ 
bine the gracious and free gift of life from above with 
earnest seeking and striving after heavenly blessings. 
—Who has discovered the goodly pearl ? He that 
has found the Lord in His gospel, that has found him¬ 
self in the election of grace, and that has found both 
heaven and earth, by finding and experiencing the 
love of God. 

Starke :—Quetnel: Merchants who go from one 
end of the earth to the other, and venture everything 
in search of worldly gain, may well put to shame 
many Christians who care so little for the Lord, and 
their own salvation.— Osiander : Men often at great 
cost buy pearls and jewels, which cannot save them 
from death; but the gospel, etc.— One thing it need¬ 
ful , Luke x. 42.— Zeitiut : Oh wise diligence! Oh 
blessed discovery 1—To adorn the body with pearls, 
but to forget the pearl of great price, will bring to 
shame in the day of judgment.— Goetner: Christ— 
truth—peace—a pearl of great price indeed.— IAsco: 
The transcendent value of the kingdom of heaven. 
— Heubner : In the first parable the discovery was, 
so to speak, a matter of good fortune, while in the 
present instance the merchant is busy searching for 
pearls.—Souls awakened (Justin Martyr).—Christ in 
us is the pearl of great price. 

8. The Net cast into the Sea. — The whole 
Church of Christ essentially missionary in its char¬ 
acter.—The net encloses every species, both good 
and bad.—First they are gathered, and then separat¬ 
ed.—For a season souls are at the same time in the 
sea and in the net: 1. In the sea, and yet in the net; 
2. in the net, and yet in the sea.—The whole world 
drawn to the shore of eternity in the net of the 
Church.—Ultimately, it is not the net, but the draught 
of fishes, which is of importance.—The kingdom of 
heaven in the Church at the end of the world: 1. The 
whole world one sea; 2. the entire Church one net; 
8. the whole kingdom of heaven one draught of fishes. 
—The separation of the clean from the unclean: 1. 
It is not done precipitately (only when the net is 
full); 2. nor tumultuously (they sit down and gather); 
8. but carefully (the good into vessels); and, 4. de¬ 
cisively (the bad are cast away); 5. universally.— 
Fiery judgments descending upon sinners. The 
gnashing of teeth of the condemned shows that their 


wailing is not weeping.—Those who are finally cast 
away cannot truly weep. 

Starke :— Quetnel: In the net of the divine word 
souls are drawn from the depths of error and sin into 
faith and blessedness.—The world as resembling a 
tempest-tossed sea, Isa. lvi. 20.—The fishermen are 
the ministers of the gospel— Hedinger : Bad fishes, 
or hypocrites, will be found even in the holiest as¬ 
semblage.—Everybody wishes to appear pious, and 
none likes to be thought godless; but the day of 
judgment will disclose the true character of men— 
The net is still in the sea.— Heubner : The kingdom 
of heaven here means the apostolic or ministerial of¬ 
fice in the Church. (This is too naiTOw. It is the 
Church as an institution of grace.) 

4. The True Scribe.— 11 Have ye understood all 
these things ? ”—The parable about the parable.— 
The scribe instructed in the kingdom of heaven.— 
The living treasury containing ol£ and ever sending 
forth new treasures.—Defects and dangers of com¬ 
mon religious instruction: 1. It presents the old with¬ 
out the new ; 2. or the new without Ihe old ; or, S. 
fails to exhibit the proper relationship between them. 
—The ministerial office a constant “ bringing forth:” 
1. Presupposing a continual receiving from on high; 
as, 2. again manifesting itself by a right u bringing 
forth ” (of wise, fresh, and rich instruction). 

Starke : —Let teachers frequently examine their 
pupils.—The kingdom of heaven must form the cen¬ 
tral-point of all theological learning. Nov. Bxbl Tub. 
— Maius : Approved teachers are only trained in the 
school of Christ and of the Holy Spirit. 

Lisco :—The ability and the activity of a true 
teacher. 

Gerlach :—Everything connected with the king¬ 
dom of heaven is at the same time old and new. 

Heubner : —Jesus the model for all preachers.— 
Love the secret of true popularity.—Rhetorical fig¬ 
ures and worldly oratory is what many hearers most 
admire.—Authentic definition here given of what con¬ 
stitutes a good divine: his inspirations are drawn 
from Scripture (he is instructed in the kingdom 
of heaven, and bound to extend it All science and 
learning which do not tend to the furtherance of 
Christ’s kingdom cannot be divine); his treasure 
(things new and old. He learns from others and draws 
from his own resources, finding in his meditation and 
spiritual experience things both new and old).—On 
the danger of preaching oneself empty [by neglecting 
and despising the old, or by ceasing to produce new 
thoughts and sermons]. 


THIRD SECTION. 

CHRIST MANIFESTS HIMSELF AS THE HIGH PRIEST IN HIS SUFFERINGS; BEING RE¬ 
JECTED— (A.) BY HI§ OWN CITY NAZARETH. 

OnAPTEB xni. 53-58 (Mark vi. 1-6; Luke iv. 14r— 30). 

53 And it came to pass, that 1 when Jesus had finished these parables [of the kingdom of 

54 heaven], he departed thence. And when he was come [having come, cAAov] into his 
own country,* he taught them in their synagogue, insomuch [so] that they were aston¬ 
ished, and said, Whence hath this man this wisdom, and these mighty works [the mir 

55 acles] ? * Is not this the carpenter’s son ? is not his mother called Mary ? and his bre* 
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56 thren [brothers], 4 James, and Joses [Joseph], 1 and Simon, and Judas? And his sis* 

57 ters, are they not all with us ? Whence then hath this man all these things ? And 
they were offended in [at] him. But Jesus said unto them, A prophet is not without 

58 honour, save in his own country, and in his own house. And he did not many mighty 
works [miracles] there because of their unbelief. 

1 Ver. 58.— [Thai Is an unnecessary Interpolation placed before when In Cranmer’a and James's versions, or beforo he 
departed by Tyndale and the Geneva Bible,.and is omitted by WIclifi the N. T. of Bbetzns, also by Conant In his work on 
Matthew, but restored before he departed , In the revised Vers, of the Am. Bible Union.—P. 8.] 

* Ver. 54—[Lange, as also de Wette, Ewald, and others, translate *arp(8a here: Vateretadt, paternal (maternal) 
fotm, for Vetter land (LutherX fhthertoiuf. Nazareth Is meant as the resldenoe of his mother and reputed father. Euthym. 
Zlgab.: Kiyet rV Na(ap}r t its xarplia rj)s fnjrpbs airrou k ad rov vom(o(i4rov xcrrpbs currou, teal us rpanels ir 
ainy.—P. 8.] 

* Ver. 64.—[A l ivvdpeis , de Wette: die Wander ; Lange : die Wunderkrdfte ; Ewald : die Heilemdchte. 
Comp, the note on xL 90, p. 810. The definite article here Is more emphatic than the demonstrative pronoun of the E. V. 
—P. 8.] 

4 Ver. 55.—[Comp, my note on xll. 45, p. 881.—P. 8.] 

* Ver. 66.—B., G., and several translations read 'Isir^. So Lachmann, Tlschendorf. Many uncial MSS. D n E., 
F^G^eto., *1 udvrys; —K^L^ete., *1 etarjs. In the parallel passage of Mark the reading Joeee is by fer better sup¬ 
ported than Joeeph. According to Ligbtfoot the Talmudists write a, 0'P for ST)Oi\ Perhaps the person in question was 
called by both names already In the apostolic age. [Dt. Lange, in his German translation, retains Joeee from the received 
text Bat Joeeph is undoubtedly the true reading according to the ancient authorities, including Cod. Blnaiticus, and is 
adopted also by Meyer, Tregelles, Alford, Conant. The reading has some bearing on the question concerning the brothers 
of Christ. For if *1 u<rf)<p be the true reading, there remains but one brother of Christ, viz. James, of the same name with 
one of the two sons of Mary, the wtfo of Alpbieus (supposed to be the same with Cleophas), eh. xxvii. 66 ( h Mary the mo¬ 
ther of Jamee and Joeee*); and this argues against the view defended by Dr. Lange, that the brothers of Christ were 
merely his ooustna. See below.—P. 8.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

According to Schleiermacher and many others, 
the passage before us is identical with Luke iv. 16. 
But this view is controverted by Wieseler, Ewald, 
and Meyer. The opinion of Schleiermacher is, how¬ 
ever, supported by the fact, that in both passages 
the people of Nazareth are described as patting die 
question: Is not this the carpenter’s son, or the son 
of Joseph ? and that in both cases the Savioor re¬ 
plies that a prophet is not without honor, etc. But 
the chronological arrangement seems to be rightly 
given by Luke, as his narrative fully accounts for the 
removal of Jesus to Capernaum. Matthew indeed 
furnishes different details as to the time and circum¬ 
stances of this occurrence (vers. 58, 541 Bat we 
would suggest as probable, that the Lora may, after 
His controversy with the Pharisees, have retired for 
8 time with His disciples into the mountains and to 
Nazareth. This may explain the introduction of 
• this narrative. When recording the stay at Naza¬ 
reth, Matthew, in his usual pragmatic method, also 
relates some events which had formerly taken place 
there. At the same time, it will be observed that 
the Evangelist only states the great outlines of this 
conflict of Jesus with His fellow-citizens, without re¬ 
peating the details connected with it 

Ver. 54. His own city.—On the situation of 
Nazareth, and the meaning of the word, comp, the 
Exegetic&l Notes on ch. ii. 28. 

Whenoe hath this man? —ro6ry. Byway 
of contempt, as if they were inquiring what schools 
He had attended while in their city. 

Yer. 55. The oarpenter’s son. —The word 
rtKruv (artifex\ faJber lionariue in the widest 
sense(carpenter, wright, etc.). 

[The occupation of a carpepter was always regard¬ 
ed as an honorable and respectable employment; hence 
this question was not a question of contempt, but of 
surprise. The Nazarenes regarded Jesus not as their 
inferior, but themselves as His equals, and doubted 
only His claim to superiority, which was foroed upon 
them by His wisdom and miracles. It is the same 


natural surprise which is alw&yB felt if an old 
acquaintance meets his former humble associates 
with a distinguished rank or reputation as a scholar, 
or artist, or statesman, or merchant-prince.—P. S.] 
A prophet. —A fact of experience—exculpatory 
in its general bearing, but condemnatory in its spe¬ 
cial Application in this instance. 

Yer. 58. He did not many miracles. —Mark: 
M He could there do no mighty works; ” i. a, He 
found them not prepared to receive, and therefore 
would not as He could not. The latter expression 
indicates not a want of power, but the moral limits 
which Himself imposed on the exercise of His power. 
However, it also implies that we are not to regard 
these displays of Christ’s power as merely the mani¬ 
festations of absolute might 

Yer. 55-57. The brothers of Jesus. 


James, Joses,* Simon, Judas (Marie 


Matt, xiil 55. 
vi. 8). 

Mark xv. 40. James the Less, Joses, their mother 
Mary. 

John xix. 25. 

The Apostles. 

Matt x. 8. James 
(the son of Al- 
phaBus or Cleo¬ 
phas). 


(Mary the wife of Cleophas.) 


Simon Ze- 
lotes. 


Simon Ze- 


lotes. 


Lebbcus (Thad- 
deus) (or Ju¬ 
das, the bro¬ 
ther of James. 
Luke vi 16). 

Judas, the bro¬ 
ther of James. 


Acts i 18. James, 
the son of Al- 
phasus. 

From the above we conclude: 

(1.) That three brothers of the Lord bore the 
names of James, Simon, and Judas; 

That three Apostles also bore the names of 
James. Simon, and Judas: 

(2.) That James, the brother of the Lord, hod a 
brother called Joses [Joseph]; 

That the Apostle James, the son of Alphsus, had 
a brother called Joses: 

(3.) That the father of the Apostle James the 
Less bore the name of Alphasus > 


* [Or rather Joseph. See the critical note above.—P. 8.] 
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That the father of Joses, the son of Mary, bore 
the name of Alphaeus: 

( 4 .) That the Apostle Judas had a brother called 
James; 

That Judas, the brother of Jesus, had a brother 
called James: 

( 0 .) That the wife of Clopas or Cleophas was 
called Mary, and that she was the mother of James 
and Joses. 

( 6 .) Hence that 

Cleophas was the father of James and Joses; 

44 44 44 of the Apostle James; 

44 44 44 of Judas, the brother of 

James. 

( Brother of the Lord; 

Brother of James (brother 
of the Lord); 

Apostle of the Lord. 

Manifestly, then, the brothers of the Lord and 
the Apostles whom we have just named are identical. 
The relationship existing between them was probably 
as follows: Clopas (Cleophas), or Alphetra, was a 
brother of Joseph, the foster-father of Jesus (Euse¬ 
bius, iii. 11). It is a mistake to suppose that Mary 
the wife of Cleophas was the sister of the mother of 
the Lord.* Alphseus probably died early [?], and 
Joseph [the poor carpenter ?] adopted his family [of 
.at least six children? and this, when their mother 
was still living, John xix. 25 ?—P. S.]; so that the 
cousins of Jesus became His adopted brothers, and 
in the eyo of the law were treated as His brothers. 
Probably they were older than Jesus, and hence ap¬ 
pear to have interfered on several occasions with His 
work. Although at an early period they were in the 
faith, some time elapsed before they attained to full 
obedience. Besides these sons, Alphaeus seems also 
to have left daughters [?]. 

The idea that the Apostles James the Less and 
Judas were different from the brothers of the Lord, 
originated among the Judaeo-Christian sect of the 
Ebionites. The oldest Catholic tradition, on the 
contrary, has always regarded them as identical 
fHegesippus, Clement of Alexandria, Origenlf For 
furtherpartioulars, tee my article Jakobue in Herzog's 
Reed Encydop. [voL vi., p. 406 sqq. Comp, also 
Alford on Matt, xiil 65; Dr. Mill : On the Brethren 
of our Lord (quoted by Alford and Wordsworth, as 
defending the cousin-theorv), and Sam. S. Andrews : 
The life of our Lord, N. Y., 1868, p. 104 sqq.— 
P. S.1 

[Note on the Brothers of Jesus. —After a re¬ 
newed investigation of this difficult exegetical and 
historical problem, I beg leave to differ from the 
cousin-theorv, even in the modified form so plausibly 
defended by Dr. Lange here and elsewhere. I shall 
present as clearly ana concisely as I can the princi¬ 
pal exegetical data in the case, on which the right 
conclusion must be based. For a fuller treatment I 
refer to my monograph on Jamee (Berlin, 1842), 
where the whole subject is discussed exegetically and 
historically, with special reference to James the bro¬ 
ther of the Lord and his relation to James the Less. 

* Comp. Wieseler in the Studien und Kritiken for 1840, 
p. 648: “There stood by the cross of Jesus Ilis mother, and 
the sister of His mother— i. Salome—, Mary the wife of 
Cleophas, and Mary Magdalene." John xix. 25. Comp. 
Mark xv. 40; Matt, xxvli. 56. 

t [But it must be added, that the oldest tradition. Includ¬ 
ing the most distinguished Greek and Latin fiat hers, as O ri¬ 
sen, Gregory of Nyasa, Cyril of Alexandria, Kplphaniua, 
Hilary, and Ambrose, regarded the brothers of Chnst as sons 
of Joseph by a former marriage. See the passages in full in 
my book on James, p. 80 sqq.—P. 8.] 


(Compare also my History of the ApoetolU Churd^ 
p. 878/ and the notes in previous parts of tins Com 
mentanr, on eh. L 25 ; xii. 46, 47; xiil 55 above.) 

1 . The brother* of Jesus, four in number, and 
bearing the names Jacob or James, Joseph for Joses), 
Simon, and Jude, are mentioned with or without their 
names, fourteen or fifteen times in the N. T. (not ten 
times, as Alford in loe. says), twice in connection 
with titter* (whose number and names are not record¬ 
ed), viz., twelve times in the Gospels, Matt. xii. 46, 
47 ; xiii. 55, 56 (& 8 <x^o ( and & 8 «A$a(); Mark iii. 81, 
82; vi. 8 (here the titter* are likewise introduced); 
Luke viil 19, 20 ; John vii. 8 , 6 , 10 ;—once in the 
Acts, L 14 and once by St. Paul, 1 Cor. ix. 5, to 
which must be added Gal. i. 19, where James of Je¬ 
rusalem is called “ the brother of the Lord .” Be¬ 
sides, the Saviour Himself speaks several times of 
His brothers (brethren), but apparently in a wider 
sense of the term, Matt xii 48, 49, 60; Mark iii 88 , 
84, 85 ; Matt xxviii. 10 ; John xx. 17. 

In the former fourteen or fifteen passages it is 
agreed on all hands that the term brother* must be 
taken more or less literally of natural affinity, and not 
metaphorically or spiritually, in which sense all Chris¬ 
tians are brethren. The question is only, whether 
the term means brothers proper, or cousins, accord¬ 
ing to a somewhat wider usage of the Hebrew r.SC - 

2 . The exegetical or grammatical (though not par 
haps the dogmatical) a priori presumption is undoubtr 
edly in favor of the usual meaning of the word, the 
more so since no parallel case of a vn i ■!« r n leaning of 
atif\<p6s (except the well-known and ihnyi apparent 
metaphorical, which is out of the question in our 
case), can be quoted from the New Testament Even 
the Hebrew is used only twice in a wider sense, 
and then only extended to nephew (not to coutin), 
viz., Gen. xiii. 8 ; xiv. 16; of Abraham and Lot, who 
was his brother's son (xi 27, 81), and Gen. xxix. 12 , 
15, of Laban and Jacob his sister’s son (comp. ver. 
18). Here there can be no mistake. The cases ore 
therefore not strictly parallel with ours. 

8. There is no mention anywhere of co mm a or 
kinsmen of Jesus according to the flesh; and yet the 
term b v e * i 6 1 , eontobrirmt, cousin, la well known 
to the N. T. vocabulary (compare Col iv. 10, where 
Mark is called a cousin of Barnabas); so also the 
more exact term vibs rfit b 8 c A^ f) s , sitter'* ton 
(comp. Acts xxiii. 26, of Paul's cousin in Jerusalem); 
and the more general term ervyytrh s, kinsman, 
relative, occurs not less than eleven times (Mark vi 
4; Luke i. 86, 58; ii. 44; xiv. 12; xxi. 16; John 
xviil 26; Acts x. 24 : Rom. ix. 8; xvi. 7, 11, 21). 

Now. if the brother* of Jesus were merely His 
cousins (either sons of a sister of Mary, as is general¬ 
ly assumed, or of a brother of Joseph, as Dr. Lange 
maintains), the question may well be asked : Why 
in the name of sense did the sacred historians never 
call them by their right name, brs^iol, or viol 
rfjt b S c A (p * r rj s Maplaj, or tow & 8 c A <p • v 
rod * I«<r h <p , or at least more generally <r v 77 c- 
Mit?* By doing this they would have at once pre¬ 
vented all future confusion among commentators; 
while by uniformly using the term bb*\<poi, without 
the least intimation of a wider meaning, they certain¬ 
ly suggest to every unbiased reader tne impression 
that real brothers are intended. 

4. In all the passages where brother* and titter* 

# Hegeelppus (tp. Easeb. H. E. lv. 22) speaks of cousins 
of Christ, calling Simeon, the successor of James la Jerusa¬ 
lem: betfihv rod K vpiov Scurcpo?. 
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of Jesus are mentioned, except in John vii. (where 
they are represented in conflict with the Lord), and 
1 Cor. ix. (which was written probably after the death 
of Mary), they appear in close connection with Him 
and His mother Mary os being under her care and 
direction, and aa forming one family. This is cer¬ 
tainly surprising and unaccountable, if they were cou¬ 
sins. Why do they never appear in connection with 
their own supposed mother, Mary the wife of Clopas 
(or Alphseus), who was living all the time, and stood 
under the cross (Matt, xxvii. 56 ; John xix. 25), and 
at the sepulchre (Matt, xxvii. 61)? 

Lange calls to his aid the double hypothesis of 
an early death of Clopas (whom he assumes to have 
been the brother of Joseph*), and the adoption of 
his children by the parents of Jesus, so that they be- 
. game legally His brothers and sisters. But this adop¬ 
tion, if true, could not destroy their relation to their 
) natural mothbr, Mary, who was still living, and one of 
) the most faithful female followers of Christ. Besides, 
both the assumption of the early death of Clopas 
and the adoption of his children by Joseph, is with¬ 
out the shadow of either exegeticalor traditionary evi¬ 
dence, and is made extremely improbable by the fact 
of the poverty of the holy family, who could not in 
justice to themselves and to their own Son adopt at 
least half a dozen children at once (four sons and two 
or more daughters), especially when their own mother 
was still living at the time. We would have to as¬ 
sume that the mother likewise, after the death of her 
husband, lived with the holy family. But would she 
have given up in this case, or under any circum¬ 
stances, the claim and title to, and the maternal care 
of, her own children ? Certainly not. The more we 
esteem this devoted disciple, who attended the Sa¬ 
viour to the cross and the sepulchre (Matt, xxvii. 56, 
61; John xix. 25), the less we can think her capable 
of such an unmotherly and unwomanly act 

5. There is no intimation anywhere in the New 
Testament, either by direct assertion or by implica¬ 
tion (unless it be the disputed passage on James, in 
GaL i 19), that the brothers of Christ, or any of them, 
were of tne number of the twelve Apostles. This is 
a mere inference from certain facts and combinations, 
which we shall consider afterward, viz., the identity 
of three names, James, Simon and Judas, who occur 
among the brothers of Christ and among the Apos¬ 
tles, and the fact that a certain Mary, opposed to be 
an aunt of Jesus, was the mother of James and Joses 
(but she is never called the mother of James, Joseph, 
Bimcn, and Jude), and with the fact of the eminent, 
Apostle-like position of James, the brother of the 
Lord, in the church at Jerusalem. 

6 . On the contrary, the brothers of Jesus are 
mentioned after the Apostles, and thus distinguished 
from them. In Acts i. 13, 14, Luke first enumerates 
the e-even by name, and then adds: “ These all [the 
Apostles] continued with one accord in prayer and 
supplication, with the women, and Mary the mother 
of Jeans, and with His brethren.” Here they seem 
to form a distinct class with their mother, next to 
the Apostles. So also 1 Cor. ix. 5 : ol \ov*ol &*6- 

* Hegedppus (In Eusebios' H. E. ill. 11) asserts that Clo¬ 
pas was the brother of Joseph. Lange denies that Mary, the 
wife of Glopaa, was the sister of the virgin Mary. But Lich¬ 
tenstein (LebensgeschietUe dee fferm, Erlangen, 1856, p. 
194) assumes, that the two brothers, Joseph and Clopas, 
married two sisters, both named Mary. Clopas dying, Jo¬ 
seph took his wife and her ehlldren into his family. Schneck- 
anborger reverses the hypothesis and assumes that Mary, 
after the early death of Joaeph, moved to the household of 
her sister, the wife of Clopas. 

17 


aroKot real ol hbe\<po 1 You K vplov. Such distinct men¬ 
tion of the brothers after the Apostles was not justified 
if three of the four, as is assumed by the cousin- 
theory, were themselves Apostles; consequently, 
only one remained to make a separate class. The 
narrative, Matt. xii. 46-50, likewise implies that the 
brothers of Jesus who stood without, seeking to 
speak with Him, were distinct from the disciples 
(ver. 69), who always surrounded Him. 

7. More than this : before the resurrection of 
Christ, His brothers are represented in the Gospel of 
John, in ch. vii. 3-10, long after the call of the Apos¬ 
tles, as unbelievers , who endeavored to embarrass the 
Saviour and to throw difficulties in His way. This 
makes it morally impossible to identify them with the 
Apostles. Even if only one or two of the four had 
been among the twelve at that time , John could not 
have made the unqualified remark: “ Neither did 
His brethren (brothers) believe in Him ” (vii 5); for 
faith is the very first condition of the apostolate. 
Nor would Christ in this case have said to them: 
“My time has not yet come; but your time is always 
ready; the world cannot hate you; but Me it hateth ” 
(vers. 6 , 7); nor would He have separated from them 
in His journey to Jerusalem. It will not do here to 
weaken the force of wurTcvciy, and to reduce their 
unbelief to a mere temporary wavering and uncer¬ 
tainty. The cose of Peter, Matt. xvi. 23, and that of 
Thomas, John xx. 25, are by no means paralleL 
The whole attitude of the brothers of Christ, as 
viewed by Christ and described by John, is entirelv 
inconsistent with that of an apostle. It is an atti¬ 
tude not of enemies, it is true, but of doubtful, dis¬ 
satisfied friends, who assume an air of superiority, 
and presume to suggest to Him a worldly and ambi¬ 
tious policy. After the resurrection they are ex¬ 
pressly mentioned among the believers, but as a dis¬ 
tinct class with Mary, next to the Apostles. 

All these considerations strongly urge the conclu¬ 
sion that the brothers of Christ were real brothers, 
according to the flesh, i. e., either later sons of Mary 
and Joseph, or sons of Joseph by a former marriago 
(more of this below), unless there are very serious 
difficulties in the way, which make this conclusion 
either critically, or morally, or religiously impossi¬ 
ble. 

Let us now approach these difficulties. 

8 . There are serious but no insurmountable ob¬ 
jections to the conclusion just stated. 

(а) The first objection is the identity in name of 
three of these brothers With three of the Apostles, 
viz., James, Simon, and Jude.* But it should be re¬ 
membered that these were among the most common 
Jewish name* Josephus mentions no less than 
twenty-one Simons, seventeen Joses’a, and sixteen 
Judes. Why could there not be two or three persons 
of the same name in the apostolic Church? We 
have at all events two James’s, two Simons, and two 
Judes among the twelve Apostles. This difficulty is 
more than counterbalanced by the opposite difficulty 
of two sisters with the same name. 

( б ) The second objection, likewise of a critical 
and exegetical character, is derived from GaL L 19: 
“ But other of the Apostles saw I none, save (el w) 
James, the Lord’s brother.” Here James, who was 
one of the brothers of Jesus, seems to be included 

* Dr. Lange, in Bis article Jdkobus in Herzog's Eneycl^ 
voL vi., p. 412, calls tills die Unhaltbarkeit diner droina 
migen Jjoppelgdngerlinie in dem apostoliechen Kreise , 
and afterward tine unerhbrU swei- bis vierfaohe Doppei- 
gdngerei. 
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among the Apostles, and this most have been James 
of Alphaeus, or James the Less.* * * § Bat the passage 
bears the exactly opposite interpretation, if after«/ p-fj 
we supply simply: elSov, and not tlbov rbr kir6<rro\ov, 
viz.: “I saw none other of the Apostles (besides 
Peter, ver. 18), but only (I saw) James, the Lord’s 
brother.” This interpretation is very old,f and is 
defended by some of the highest grammatical au¬ 
thorities of our age.1 I think with Meyer g that James 
is here distinguished from the twelve to whom Peter 
belonged, and yet at the same time mentioned with 
the Apostles in a voider sense of the term. In other 
words, he is represented as a man who, on account 
of his close natural relationship to Christ, and of his 
weight of character and piety, enjoyed an apostolic 
dignity and authority among the strict Jewish -Chris¬ 
tians. He was the acknowledged head and leader of 
this branch and the first bishop of Jerusalem, where 
he permanently resided and died, while the apostles 
proper were not fixed in a particular diocese, but tra¬ 
veling missionaries, with the whole world for their 
field of labor. That this was precisely the position 
of James is evident from various passages in the 
Acts, in the epistle to the Galatians, from Josephus, 
Hegesippus, and the traditions of the Eastern 
Church.” | 

(c) The third objection is of a moral character, 
and derived from the consideration that Christ on 
the cross could not have commended His mother to 
the care of John if she had other sons (John xix. 26, 
27). “ But why,” we may ask with Andrews,^ ** if 
James and Judas were Apostles and His cousins, 
sons of her sister and long inmates of her family, and 
it was a question of kinship, did He not commend 
her to their care ? ” The difficulty then remains, and 
must be solved on other grounds. The brothers of 
Jesus at that time, as appears from John vil, were 
not yet full believers in Christ, although they must 
have been converted soon after the resurrection (Acts 
L 14). Moreover, John was the most intimate bosom 
friend of the Saviour, and could better sympathize 
with Mary, and comfort her in this peculiar trial than 
any human being. If the modem interpretation of 
John xix. 25 be correct, as it probably is, Salome (not 
Mary, wife of Clopas) was a sister of Christ’s mother, 
consequently John His cousin. But we would not 
urge this as an additional reason of the commenda¬ 
tion, which must be based on a deeper spiritual affin¬ 
ity and sympathy. 

(d) The fourth objection is religious and dogmat¬ 
ical, arising from the pious or superstitious belief in 
the perpetual virginity of Mary, and the apparent im¬ 
propriety of the birth of any later descendants of the 
house of David after the birth of the Messiah. The 
perpetual virginity of the mother of our Saviour is an 
article of faith in the Greek and Roman Church ; it 
is taught also in a few of the older Protestant sym- 

* So Schneckenburger on the Epistle of James, and all 
the commentators on Galatians who adopt the cousin-hypo¬ 
thesis, also Elllcott ad Gal. L 19, who, however, does not 
•nter Into a discussion of the general question. 

t Vlctorlnus, in his Commentary in loc^ says: “ Paul 
disclaims James as an apostle, saying, that he saw no other 
apostle besides Peter, but only James.” 

% Winer, GrammaWc , 6th ed., p. 557 (§67, sub I. e); 
who quotes for a similar use of «i pi) Acts xxvll. 22 and 
Rev. xxi. 27; Fritzscho, Comment, in Matt p. 482, who 
translates: atiwn apostolum non vidi, std vidi Ja cobum; 
Bleek (in Studien and Kritiken ibr 1886, p. 1059), and, as to 
the inference drawn, also Meyer and Hilgenfeld ad Gal. 1. 
19. 

§ In his Comment on Gal. 1.19. 

| This subject is fully discussed in my book on James. 

5 The Life of our Lord upon the Earth, p. 115. 


bolB,* and held to this day by many evangelical di¬ 
vines. Bishop Pearson says that the Church of God 
in all ages has maintained that Mary continued in the 
same virginity.f Olshausen takes the same view, 
and Lange, though the latter only as far as offspring 
is concerned. Dr. Jos. Addison Alexander, a Presby¬ 
terian, who will not be accused of any sympathy with 
Romanism, says with apparent approbation: “ Multi¬ 
tudes of Protestant divines and others, independently 
of all creeds and confessions, have believed, or rather 
felt, that the selection of a woman to be the mother 
of the Lord, carries with it as a necessary implication 
that no others could sustain the same relation to 
her; and that the selection of a virgin still more ne¬ 
cessarily implied that she was to continue so; for if 
there be nothing in the birth of younger children in¬ 
consistent with her maternal relation to the Saviour, 
why should there be any such repugnance in the birth 
of older children likewise ? . . . The same feeling 
which revolts from one hypothesis in some, revolts 
from both hypotheses in both.”J 

A doctrine or feeling so old and widely spread must 
be treated with proper regard and delicacy. But it 
should be observed : 

In the first place, that these doctrinal objections 
hold only against thie view that the brothers of Christ 
were younger children of Mary, not against the other 
alternative left, that they were older children of Jo¬ 
seph by a former marriage. 

Secondly, the virginity of Mary can be made an 
article of faith only as far as it is connected with the 
mystery of the supernatural conception and the ab¬ 
solute freedom of Christ from hereditary as well as 
actual sin. But neither His nor her honor require 
the perpetual virginity after His birth, unless there 
be something impure and unholy in the marriage re¬ 
lation itself. The latter we cannot admit, since God 
instituted marriage in the state of innocence in Par¬ 
adise, and St. Paul compares it to the most sacred 
relation existing, the union of Christ with His 
Church. 

Thirdly, the Apostles and Evangelists, who are 
certainly much safer guides in all matters of faith 
and religious feeling than even fathers and reformers, 
seem to have had no such feeling of repugnance to a 
real marriage between Joseph and Mary, since they 
not only frequently mention brothers and sisters of 
Christ, without any intimation »of an unusual or in¬ 
definite sense of the word, but Matthew and Luke (ii. 7) 
call Christ the /rsf-bom son of Mary, and Matthew 
moreover says (i. 25), that Joseph knew not Mary, 
i. e., did not cohabit with her as man and wife, till 
she had brought forth her first-born son. I admit that r 
neither vpariroKos nor oZ are conclusive in fa¬ 
vor of subsequent cohabitation and offspring, but they 
naturally look that way, especially in a retrospective 
historical narrative, and in connection with the subse¬ 
quent frequent mention of the brothers and sisters of 

* The Article* of Smalkald, Para. I. art IY. (p. 80S. ed. 
Hase): “Ex Marla pura, sancta, semper virgin*" The 
Form of CodoowI, p. 767: “Unde et vere &cot6kqs, Dei ge 
netrix eat, et tamen vtrgo maneit" Even Zwlngll shared 
In this view. Comment in Matt L 18, 25, and the Helvetia 
Confession speaks of Jesus as “ natua ex Maria semper nr- 
gins" 

+ Exposition of the Creed, art. III. 

X Commentary on Matthew, xiiL 66, pp. 888 and 884, and 
in the same language. Com. on Mark vt & Dr. Alexander 
does not decide one way or the other (though leaning to the 
cousin-theory), and thinks that the difference of taste sad 
sensibility on this subject is likoly to continue to alfcet the 
interpretation until the question has received some new sm 
unequivocal solution. 
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, Christ by the same writers. At all events, we are war- 
I ranted to say that those terms could not hare been 
l used by the Evangelists if they had regarded legitimate 
j cohabitation as essentially profane, or in any way de¬ 
grading to Joseph and His mother. The Old Testa¬ 
ment, it is well known, nowhere sustains the ascetic 
Romish views on the superior merits of celibacy, and 
represents children as the greatest blessing, and ster¬ 
ility as a curse or misfortune. 

Finally, it may be regarded as another proof of 
the true and full humanity and the condescending 
love of our Saviour, if He shared the common trials 
of family life in all its forms, and moved a brother 
among brothers and sisters, that M He might be touch¬ 
ed with a feeling of our infirmities.** This last con¬ 
sideration, however, has its full weight if we adopt 
Dr. Lange's modification of the cousin-hypothesis, 
viz., the formal adoption of Christ’s cousins into the 
holy family. 

9. It remains to be seen whether the cousin- 
theory is more free from difficulties. This theory is 
very old, and goes back not only to Jerome, as is gen¬ 
erally stated, but even to Papias, at the beginning 
of the second century,* probably also to Hegesippus, 
although this may be disputed, and has the authority 
of the whole Latin Church, and the older Protestant 
divines, who, however, paid very little attention to 
this question.! But this theory did not obtain credit 
and currency without an undue weight of dogmatical 
considerations connected with the perpetual virginity 
of Mary and the superior sanctity of celibacy (as is 
very evident from Jerome’s work against Helvidius). 
It has moreover to contend with all the facts pre¬ 
sented under No. 1-7, which are as many arguments 
against it. And finally it has to call to its aid 
two assumptions, which are at least very doubtful, 
and give the theory an intricate and complicated 
character. These assumptions are: 

( fl ) That Mary, the mother of James and Joses 
(Matt, xxvii. 66 ; Mark rv. 40), was a sister of the 
virgin Mary, and that consequently her children were 
cousins of Jesus. But who ever heard of two sisters 
bearing the same name without any additional one 
by which to distinguish them ? Then, the only pas¬ 
sage on which the alleged relationship of the two 
Maiys Is based, John xix. 25, admits of a different 
and more probable explanation, by which the term 
“ His mother’s sister ” is applied to Salome,^ who 
stood certainly under the cross (see Matt xxviL 66; 
Mark xv. 40), and could not well be passed by in si¬ 
lence by her own son, St John, while he, with his 
accustomed modesty and delicacy, omitted her name, 


* In a remarkable fragment on the four Marys (ap. Bourn; 
JMeutm eacrce ex Cod. MSS. 2897): “I. Maria , mater 
Domini. 1L Maria, Clbopha arva Alphai uxor, qu» frit 
mater Jacobi Episcopi et Apostoli, et Simonis , ei ThadH 
[Jud® Jacobi], et cqjusdam Joseph, III. Maria Salome, 
uxor Zebedel, mater Joannia evangelist® et Jaoobl. IV. 
Maria Magdalena.” But Papias omits one, Mary of Beth¬ 
any, and is well known to have been somewhat weakmind- 
ed, saperstitions, and confused; although in a mere matter 
of Let bis testimony may nevertheless be very valuable. 

t Calvin for instance rogards the question as one of Idle 
furiosity in Matt. 1 . 25: “ Certs nemo unquam hac de re 
questionem wiovebit nisi curiosus ; nemo vero pertinuciter 
Insistet nisi contentioeus fixator." 

X This explanation was brought oat first dearly by Wiese- 
ler (In the Stvdien und Kritucen for 1840, p. 648 sqqA and 
adopted by Meyer, Lange, and AJford. But the old Syriac 
version already implied this interpretation by inserting a 
mX before Mo pla, and translating: “And there were stand¬ 
ing near the cross of Jesus, His mother, and His mother’s 
alster [Salome], and Mary of Cleophas, and Mary Magda¬ 
lena. 1 * 


and intimated her presence by bringing out her re¬ 
lation to Mary. 

(b) That Clopas, or Cleophas, the husband Of 
Mary, the supposed sister of the Virgin Mary, is the 
same with Alphaeus, the father of James, the younger 
Apostle of that name, who is called 'IcUujSo* & rov 
’AA (palov (Matt x. 3; Mark ii. 14 ; iiL 18 ; Luke vi. 
xv; Acts i. 13). But this, though not improbable, 
and supported dj the testimony of Papias, is at least 
not certain. Besides, Matthew (or Levi) was also a 
son of Alphaeus, Mark ii. 14, and if 'loi> 8 a* 'Icur<£- 
fiovj and Simeon, two of the twelve, were likewise 
among the brothers of Christ, we would have four 
Apostles, of whom it is said in John viL that they did 
not believe. Finally, Mary, it should be remembered, 
is called the mother of James and Joses only, but 
never the mother of Simon and Jude, the other two 
brothers of Jesus, and both of them supposed to have 
been Apostles, which Joses was not It is nowhere 
intimated that jhe h ad more sons than two, or any 
daughters at all; and even from her two sons, one, ( 
Jose& must be exempt from being a namesake, since 
Joseph, and not Joses , according to the correct 
reading, in Matt xiil 55, is the Becond brother of 
Christ 

Dr. Lange, it is true, avoids some of these dif¬ 
ficulties by giving up the sisterhood of the two Marys, 
and assuming in its place the brotherhood of Clopas, 
or Alphaeus, and Joseph,* as the basis of the cousin- 
ship of their sons, and calling to his aid the addi¬ 
tional hypothesis of the early death of Alphaeus and j 
the adoption of his children into the holy family,— , 
but all this without a Shadow of exegetical proofi 
The absence of all allusion in the Evangelists to : 
Mary, the real and still living mother of these chib 
dren, when they are collectively mentioned, is a sur¬ 
prising fact, which speaks as strongly against Lange’s 
hypothesis as against the older and usual form of the 
cousin-theory. 

10 . We conclude, therefore, that the strict gram¬ 
matical explanation of the term brothers and sisters 
of Christ, though not without difficulties, is still far 
more easy and natural than the explanation which 
makes them mere cousins. 

But from the exegetical data of the New Testar 
raent we are still at liberty to choose between two 
views: 

(a) The brothers of Jesus were younger children 
of Joseph and Mary , and hence His uterine brothers, 
though in fact only half-brothers, since He had no 
human father, and was conceived by the Holy Spirit 
overshadowing the Blessed Virgin. This view may be 
supported by the eus and the wpcor 6 toko sin Matt. 

L 25 and Luke it 7, and has been adopted by Ter- 
tullian, Helvidius, and many modem Protestant di¬ 
vines of Germany, as Herder, Ncander, Winer, Meyer, 
Wieseler, Rothe, Stier, and by a few English divines, 
Alford (on Matt, xiil 65), T. W. Farrar (in W. Smith’s 
Dictionary of the Bible , vol. i., p. 231), and, though 
not decidedly, by Andrews (Life of our Lord , p. 114). 
This view of the case is the most natural, andh would 
probably be taken by a majority of commentators, 
if it were not from the scruples arising from the long 
and widely cherished doctrine of the perpetual vir¬ 
ginity of Mary. Once clearly and fully established 
on the testimony of Scripture and history, this theory 
would give a powerful polemical weapon into the 

* Hogeslppns, in Eusebius 1 H. E. iii. 11. comp. iv. 22, as¬ 
serts, that Clopas M-as tho brother of Joseph, but It does not 
appear whether he uses the term brother strictly, or for 
brother-in-law. 
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hands of Protestants, and destroy by one fatal blow 
one of the strongest pillars of Romish Mariology and 
M&riolatry, and the ascetic overestimate of the state 
of celibacy. Bat the case is by no means so clear at 
the present state of the controversy that we could avail 
ourselves of this advantage; and Protestants them¬ 
selves, as already remarked, differ in their views, or 
feelings, or tastes, concerning the perpetual virginity 
of Mary. 

( 6 ) The brothers of Jesus were older tons of Jo¬ 
seph from a former marriage, and thus in the eyes of 
the law and before the world, though not by blood, 
brothers and sisters of Christ. This view has the 
doctrinal advantage of leaving the perpetual virginity 
of Mary untouched. It seems, moreover, to have 
been the oldest, and was held not only among the 
Ebionites, and in the pseudo-apostolical constitution, 
but by several early fathers, as Origen, Eusebius (who 
calls James of Jerusalem a 44 son of Joseph,” but no¬ 
where of Mary ) f Gregory of Nyssa, Cyril of Alexandria, 
Epiphanius (who even mentions the supposed order of 
birth of tfie four sons and two daughters), Hilary, 
Ambrose, etc.* It is equally consistent with the Scrip¬ 
ture data on the subject as the other alternative, and 
in some respects even more sq. For it agrees better 
with the apparent difference of age between Joseph 
(who early disappears in the gospel history) and Mary, 
and especially with the patronizing and presumptuous 
air of the brothers of Christ, when they sought an inter¬ 
view with Him at a particular crisis (Matt. xii. 46), and 
when they boldly dared to suggest to Him a more 
expeditious and ostentatious Messianic policy (John 
▼ii. 8-10). This is at least more readily explained, 
if they were older according to the flesh; while on 
the other theory some of them must have been al¬ 
most too young to figure so prominently in the gos¬ 
pel history. It is true, they are nowhere called sons 
of Joseph but neither are they called sons of Mary. 
The reason in both cases must be found in the fact, 
that Christ is the great central figure in the Gospels, 
round which all others move.—P. S.] 

DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1 . In this narrative the Evangelist sets before us 
the circumstances under which the sufferings of our 
High Priest were introduced—by successive rejections 
of His person and claims. This in all probability in¬ 
duced him to relate in this connection that Christ was 
rejected even in His own city. But the historian 
drops a veil over the particulars and circumstances 
of His rejection. Nazareth adjoined Matthew’s na¬ 
tive city, and, perhaps, lay even within the district 
of his home. 

2 . On the fact that our Lord had no uterine bro¬ 
thers or sisters, comp, my Leben Jesu , ii. 1 , p. 189 
sqq. To our mind, there seems nothing offensive in 
the idea, that Joseph and Mary lived on conjugal 
terms; % but it appears to us inconceivable that tne 

* See the quotation* In my book on James, p. 80 sqq. 
Chrysostom may also be Included In this class; at least ne 
clearly separates the brothers of Christ from tbe apostles, for 
the reason that they were for a long time unbelievers (Horn, 
y. in Matt). 

t Eusebius, however, H. E. ii 1, calls James of Jerusa¬ 
lem a “son of Joseph. 11 

$ [In this point Lange differs from the view of the Greek 
and Latin Churches, which deny every conjugal intercourse 
as degrading the character of the noly Virgin, and inconsistent 
with ner perpetua Ylrginltas.—P. 8.] 


mother of Jesus should afterward have given birth 
to other children. Besides, the brothers of the Lord 
are introduced as speaking and acting like persons 
who claim to have more enlarged experience than 
Jesus, or, as we infer, as His seniors. 

HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

The question: “ Is not this the carpenter's son l " 
or prejudice.—How the people of Nazareth condemn¬ 
ed themselves, while imagining that they judged Je¬ 
sus.—How they unconsciously verified the exclama¬ 
tion of Nathanael: “ Can any good thing come out of 
Nazareth ? ” — How every prejudice against Chris¬ 
tianity contains the germ of its own condemnation. 
For, 1. it evidences a want of proper faith, (a) in the 
power of God, ( 6 ) in humanity, (c) in the miracles of 
history, (d) in the deeper recesses of our own inner 
life; 2 . and yet even prejudice must confess that the 
wisdom and the works of Christ are most mysterious 
and inexplicable. Hence such persons readily have 
recourse to lying and hostile criticisms.—The offence 
of the people of Nazareth on account of the humble 
origin of the Lord, a picture of all other offences in 
Him. 1. An offence, (a) in His terrestrial state and 
existence; ( 6 ) in His human lowliness; (c) in His 
brothers and sisters with their human weaknesses. 
2 . Yet an offence which will leave us self-condemned, 
since it implies an admission of His wisdom and of 
His deeds. 8 . A most fatal offence, since unbelief 
deprives us of the blessings of Christ’s wondrous 
works.—The saying of Christ, 44 A prophet is not 
without honor , save in his ovm country , ana in his own 
house:" 1. As an. extenuation; 2. as a reproof— 
Jesus rejected by His own city.--The rejection of 
Jesus in Nazareth a prelude to His rejection by 
the people.—Nazareth, so poor, yet casting out the 
Lord of glory : 1 . Nazareth in Galilee; 2. the land 
of Judea so poor; 8 . the earth so poor.—The inmost 
characteristic of unbelief is, that it implies contempt 
of our own being and higher nature.—Whenever we 
read that the Lord 44 could not do” or else that He 
44 knew not” the circumstances connected with it 
show that it was not from weakness or ignorance, but 
that His infinite power and wisdom were controlled 
and limited by supreme love and faithfulness.— 
How the King gradually merged into the High 
Priest. 

[Matt. Henry :—Yer. 58. Unbelief is the great ob¬ 
struction to Christ’s favor.—If mighty works are not 
wrought in us, it is not for want of power or grace in 
Christ, but for want of faith in us.—P. S.] 

Starke :—Canstein: Jesus is in truth the son of 
the carpenter; but of that Carpenter who made hea¬ 
ven and earth.—Ungrounded prejudices are too often 
obstacles in the way of faith, John vii. 40-42.— 
Jerome: Naturale propemodum est cives civibus in- 
videre.—Homines familiaria contemnere , peregrina 
exosculari et in admiratione ac pretio habere sotent * 

Qerlach: —Carnal men look at the outward ap¬ 
pearance ; and this state of mind repels them from 
the Son of God, appearing in the form of a servant 

Heubner .-—Jesus does not force His love or His 
blessings upon us.—Pride brings its own punishment 
(Of this, history furnishes ample confirmation.) 

* [Comp, the proverbs: “Familiarity breeds contempt; 1 * 
“Distance lends enchantment to the view;** “At tettttoL 
weit her'' (It is not ikr off).—P. 8.] 
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a CHRIST MANIFESTS HIMSELF AS THE HIGH PRIEST IN HIS SUFFERINGS; BEING 
REJECTED BY THE POLITICAL DESPOTISM OF HEROD, THE RULER OF GALILEE. 

Chapter XIV. 1-83 (Mark vi. 14-66 ; Luke ix. 7-17; John vi. 1-21). 

Coirrurre:—Jeans withdraws Himself frdm the court of Herod Antipas, who had just murdered John the Baptist. The , 
priestly realm of the Lord In the desert among the poor people; or, the first miraculous feeding of the multitude. 
Priestly sway of the Lord amid the terrors of the night at sea. 


1. Retirement of the Lord from the vicinity of Herod. Ch. XIV. 1-18. 

1, 2 At that time Herod the tetrarch heard of the fapie of Jesus, And said unto his ser¬ 
vants, This is John the Baptist; he is risen from the dead; and therefore mighty works 

3 do shew forth themselves in him. 1 For Herod had laid hold on John, an^ bound him, 
and put him [out of the way] 3 in prison for Herodias’ sake,* his brother Philip’s 4 

4, 5 wife. For John said unto him, It is not lawful for thee to have her. And when he 
would have put him to death, he feared * the multitude, because they cpunted [held] 

6 him as a prophet. But when Herod’s birthday was kept, 4 the daughter of Herodias 

7 danced before them, and pleased Herod. Whereupon he promised with an oath to 

8 give her whatsoever she would [should] ask. And she, being before instructed of [led 
on by] 1 her mother, said, Give me here John Baptist’s head in a charger [platter]. 8 

9 And the king was sorry: # nevertheless [but] for the oath’s sake, and them which sat 

10 [that reclined] with him at meat, he commanded it to be given her. And he sent, and 

11 beheaded John in the prison. And his head was brought in a charger [platter], and 

12 given to the damsel: and she brought it to her mother. And his disciples came, and 
took up the body, 10 and buried it, and went and told Jesus. 

13 When Jesus heard of it , he departed [withdrew from, dvc^pw 0 '] thence by ship 
into a desert place apart: and when the people had heard thereof they followed him on 
foot out of the cities. 


1 Ver. ±— [Af Svvdptrs ivepyoveiv tv avry ; Lange : darum walten die Wunderkrdfte in ihm; Ewald: desswe- 
gen id rken die Ifeilmdchte in ihm; J. Wesley : Therefore three mighty powers evert themselfee in him; Green (Gram, 
of the N. T-, p. 151) : The Spiritual Powers are active in him; Conant and the revised N. T. of the Am. Bible Union: 
therefore do these powers work in him.— P. S.] 

* Ver. 8.—Lachmonn: avidero, after Cod. B. So also Origen twice. [Cod. Sinait. sustains the more expressive read¬ 
ing iv <pv\axf} ivedero Instead of Zdero iv Qv\. —P. S.] 

* Ver. 8.—[Conant and the N. T. of the A. B. U. more smoothly: fbr the sake of Herodias.— P. S.] 

* Ver. 8 .—Qihiwnov Is wanting in Cod. D., Vulg., etc. Meyer regards it as an Insertion from Mark. 

8 Ver. 5.—{Lange: er war willens (geneigf) ihn bu tddtm,furchtete sich aber, etc. Conant and the N. T. of the A. 
B*. U.: and he desired (biXtov) to put him to death, hut feared (i<po fit) 6 rj).—P. S.] 

* Ver. 6.—Lachtnann, Tischendorf: ysvtoiois 5f y* vopsvois, after B., D., Z. [Cod. Sinait sustains this 

reading for the received reading: ysvsolwv Si ayop4vvv.—V.S.] • 

T Ver. 8.—[Lange translates vpo$i$aade?<ra: hearbeitet von; Luther: sugrrichtet; de Wetto: hewogen; 
Stier: angeetiftet; Meyer: gefirdert ,, data gebracht; Ewald still stronger: aufgesUichelt. Conant: “The verb 
wpo/3i&dCuv means to lead forward; to lead on, the only use of irp6 in this compound. The error of the English veraao- 
ular Bible originated In the Vulgate rendering pramanita. Margin of the Bishops’ Bible: 1 Or enticed, or Induced.’” 
—P. 8.] 


8 Ver. 8. —[Tyndale, Coverdaie, Cranmer, Genevan, and the Bishops’ Bible, all correctly render ntvatci : 
in a plotter (a large, shallow dish), for which the translators of Kinsr James substituted : in a charger, which also meant 
a diab^biU now more commonly a horse used in battle. Wlclif and the Rhehns Vers, have: in a dish, the Lat. Vulg.: 


• Ver. 9.—The reading: 4 Xvir^dtj is not quite sure. Lachmonn and Tischendorf [also Tregelles and Alford] read 
with B., D., etc.: Xvirr)0 a Is. [But this does not affect the sense, nor the English rendering.—P. S.] 

10 Ver. 12.—Lachm&nn, after the oldest authorities, reads: it rot pa. [Cod. Sinait sustains it too pa, corpse, against 
file usual a ut pa, body. — P. 8.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Chronological Arrangement .—The offence which 
Christ had experienced in His own city is followed by 
another offence on the part of His sovereign. This 
may have been another practical reason why Matthew 


records in this connection what had taken place on 
a former occasion. The chronological succession of 
events appears from John vi. 1 . After the return 
of Jesus from the festival of Purim, He passed over 
the Sea of Galilee, as it would seem near Tiberias. 
Evidently the feeding of the multitude, here record¬ 
ed, was the first occasion of that kind; the circum¬ 
stances are the same as in John—five loaves, two 
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fishes, five thousand people, twelve baskets full of 
fragments;—the narrative being followed in both 
Gospels by an account of Christ’s walking on the sea. 
On the other hand, Luke reports the return of the 
Apostles (Luke ix. 10), after having recorded that 
Herod had wished to see Jesus. Christ, however, 
withdraws with His disciples into the wilderness near 
Bethsaida (on the other side of the lake). There 
the miraculous feeding of the multitude took place. 
Mark records in the same manner and connection 
the motive for His passage across the sea, as also 
His feeding the multitude and walking on the wa¬ 
ters. From all this we conclude that this event took 
place at the time when Jesus again met His disciples 
in Galilee, on His return from the visit to Jerusalem, 
which closed with His last missionary journey through 
Galilee. On the other hand, Matthew, xi. 12, 13, 
represents the Saviour as again going about with His 
disciples. 

Ver. 1. Herod Antipas ('Ayr as = 'A vr l- 
t ar po s), the Son of Herod the Great and of Mal- 
thace, a Samaritan. In his testament, Herod had 
appointed him tctrarch of Galilee and Peraca. Anti¬ 
pas entered into a secret contract of marriage with 
Herodias, the daughter of Aristobulus, his half-bro¬ 
ther, and the wife of another half-bfothcr, Herod 
Philippus ; and in consequence repudiated his lawful 
wife, the daughter of Aretas, king of Arabia. Are- 
tas declared war and conquered Herod; but was pre¬ 
vented by the Romans from following up his victory. 
From motives of ambition, Herodias persuaded her 
weak and indolent husband to repair to Rome, after 
the accession of Caligula, in order to secure for him¬ 
self the title of king, which had been previously ob¬ 
tained by Herod Agrippa, the nephew of Antipater 
(Jos. Antig. 18, 7, 1). But, on the accusation of 
Agrippa, Antipater was deposed by the emperor, and 
banished to Lyons, where Herodias, his wife, followed 
him. He died in Spain, whither probably he was af¬ 
terward transported. From the first, Herod was a 
light-minded, unreliable, prodigal, and luxurious 
prince; hence also he proved superstitious and cun¬ 
ning (Luke xiii. 32; Mark viii. 15), and on certain 
occasions, either from folly or weakness, utterly 
heartless, cruel, and callous (tnee the history of the 
Passion). Jewish tradition likewise represents him 
in an unfavorable light. Herod Philippus, the son 
of a high priest’s daughter, was disinherited by his 
father, and lived as a private citizen. He must not 
be confounded with Philip the Petrarch. According 
to Jerome (Contra Rufin. iii.*42), Herodias vented 
her fury even against the dead body of John the 
Baptist. The daughter of Herodias here spoken of 
was by the first marriage; her name was Salome 
(Jos. Antiq. 18, 6, 4).—On the title r e r p d p xv 
comp. Bretschneider, Lexicon. The term tctrarch, 
or ruler over a fourth part of the country, is here 
used in a general sense, and as equivalent to eth- 
narch. Properly speaking, Herod was a triarch. 
See ch. ii. 

At that time. —The sovereign over the country 
of Jesus seems now to have heard of Him for the 
first time. Grotius suggests that Antipater had only 
returned from Rome; Baronius, that he had been 
engaged in war with Aretas, In our view of the 
matter, the tetrarch had been wholly absorbed by 
the pleasures and the follies of his court, until, as his 
conscience became aroused, he began to bestow more 
attention upon such events and tidings. However, it 
is probable that at the time when Jesus went through 
the various cities along the Sea of Galilee, Antipater 


had resided at Machserus, which was at some distance 
from the scene of the Saviour’s pleaching. 

Ver. 2. Unto his servants, —or slaves, viz., 
his courtiers. An Oriental mode of expression. 

This is John the Baptist. —It has sometimes 
been argued that Herod was a Sadducee, partly on 
the ground of a mistaken combination of Mark viii. 

15 with Matt. xvi. 6 (the expression in the one pas¬ 
sage being, “the leaven of Herod,” in the other, 

“ the leaven of the Sodducees ”), and partly from 
the notion, now exploded, that the Sadducees were 
immoral libertines. But then the difficulty naturally i 
arose, how he could in that case have believed in the j 
resurrection of the dead. Wetstein suggests that an j 
evil conscience had awakened in his breast doubts [ 
and fears on this subject; while Meyer infers from i ■ 
the passage that he had not been a Sadducee. Still i 
more unsatisfactory is the explanation offered by Gro¬ 
tius, and others, that Herod had referred to the trans¬ 
migration of souls, as the monarch distinctly spqaks 
of the resurrection of John. The Jews never seriohs- 
ly entertained such a doctrine, although it has some¬ 
times been imputed to the Pharisees. In our opin¬ 
ion, Herod was neither a Pharisee nor a Sadducee 
by conviction, although he was identified with the 
latter party, chiefly, perhaps, from tendencies shared 
by the whole of his family. In this view of the case, ! 
it is quite conceivable that he should have spoken j 
under the influence of a conscience roused and quick- ; 
enpd by superstitious fears, and that all the more 
readily, that the people generally, and even the court¬ 
iers of Herod, seem at that time to have been specu¬ 
lating upon, and discussing the character and mission 
of Jesus. The rejection of the Pharisees must to a 
certain extent have counteracted the public testi¬ 
mony borne to Jesus. Hence some said that He was 
Elijah; others, that He was one of the old prophets, 
perhaps Jeremiah; while some broached the idea, 
that in Him John the Baptist was risen from the 
dead (Luke ix. 7). We may readily suppose that, in 
the circumstances, some of the flatterers at court, In 
their desire to quiet the fears of their prinea, may 
have caught at this. Suffice it, Herod immediately 
took it up. It might serve various purpose*. At 
any rate, it implied a kind of denial of the lfrstrinh 
ship of Jesus; besides, it would diminish his guilt, 
accord with his superstitious dispositio n, flatt er Ida 
theological ambition (remember Henry VJULL), and 
serve as apology for his desire to see Jesus, which to 
some might appear suspicious. Nay, he may efren 
have given expression to these views in a semi-hypo¬ 
critical manner, as “ a fox,” Luke ,xiii. 32. At all 
events, a theological curiosity like that of Herod, 
and such motives, could only repel the Lord Jesus. 

Ver. 4. It is not lawful, Lev. xviil 16 ; xx. 21. 
—Josephus adds, that besides this motive for im¬ 
prisoning John, Herod was also afraid lest John 
should excite a popular tumult (Antiq. 18, 5, 2). 
But this apprehension must have originated in the 
Baptist’s denunciations of his adultery. 

Ver. 6. Herod’s birth-day. —The annivermy 
of his accession to the throne, his kingly birth ; Ps. 
ii. 7; 1 Sam. xiii. 1 . Suicer, Thesaurus , i. p. 746; 
Wieseler, 293.*—The" dativ. abs, [according to the 
true reading] is probably intended to indicate that 
the feast was nearing its close; hence that the guests 
were intoxicated, and that the excitement of the 

* [The word ytvttria may just as well be taken tn the 
usual sense, birthday , as is dune by Meyer. Su his refer 
enoea to foe.—P. 8 ] 
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soene offered the most favorable opportunity for ac¬ 
complishing the satanic purpose of Herodias. 

Danced before them. —The dance of Salome 
was, “ without doiibt, mimic, and probably voluptu¬ 
ous. Hor. Od. 8, 6, 21.” [Meyer.J The poor girl 
was on the mother’s side a grandchild of Mariamne, 
the Aamonean princess. Her dancing was a crime 
not only against the Baptist, but also against Philip 
her own father. To engage in a profane dance, and 
that, as the text has it, 4 v r y —in the midst, 

referring probably not merely to the banqueting-hall, 
but to the circle of spectators which formed around 
her—was to forget even the decency and decorum of 
a Jewish maid. 

Ver. 8. Bat she being prepared {wrought *upon, 
led on) by her mother. —Meyer: “icpofiipa- 
<r0c < era, induced, instigated, not instructed.” But 
the verb includes the idea of instructing along with 
that of training and determining. In the present 
instance, not merely was moral resistance overcome, 
but, evidently, cunning and detailed instructions 
had been given. Every one of the expressions used 
by her points to the determination of taking Herod 
by surprise. 

Ver. 9. And the king was sorry. —This is not 
incompatible with ver. 5. Herodias had on former 
occasions sought to kill the Baptist (Lachmann, 
following Cod. C. and others, reads in Mark 

vi. 19.) But Herod (influenced by her) was mere¬ 
ly willing, or inclined toward it (OtAw; the word 
Oi'Aeiy i3 frequently applied to inclination, where as 
yet there is no decision). Two opposite motives 
kept him in a state of indecision. On the one 
hand, he was urged on by the rancor of Herodias; 
while, on the other, he was kept back by fear of the 
people. Nor was his sorrow merely caused by a 
sudden call of conscience; he was startled by this 
terrible demand, made in so daring and ghastly a 
manner, which awakened him all at once from in¬ 
toxication to full consciousness of the important po¬ 
litical consequences of this act. 

For the sake of the oath. —An instance of 
sinful performance of an oath (MeyerV But the re¬ 
mark about them that reolined with him at ta¬ 
ble is significant. Two elements besides his oath 
seem to nave determined him—his princely honor, 
and the hatred of the court to the Baptist In all 
this fashionable throng, no angel’s voice was heard 
on behalf of John. 

Ver. 11. And his head was brought in a 
platter. — The narrative seems to imply that the 
head of the Baptist was brought while the feast still 
lasted. This circumstance, however, suggests the 
place where the banquet was held. If Herod had 
been at Tiberias, his usual residence, the messengers 
would have required two days to execute their com¬ 
mission. Fritzsche assumes that Herod was at the 
time actually at Tiberias, and concludes that the nar¬ 
rative must be incorrect in this particular. Follow¬ 
ing the opinion of Maldonatus, Grotius, and others, 
Meyer holds that the feast had taken place in Ma- 
chserus itself. According to Hug and Wieseler, 
it was celebrated at Julias or Livias, another place 
of residence of Antipas, situate not far from Machas- 
rus, in the mountains on the eastern side of the Dead 
Sea. This view seems to us to have most in its fa¬ 
vor. Not only was there a royal palace at Livias, 
bat the narrative, more especially in Mark, conveys 
the impression that the messengers of* Herod were 
despatched to some distance. 

Ver. 12. And went and told Jems.—An evi¬ 


dence that the faith of the Baptist had been entirely 
re-established by his embassy to Jesus, and that it 
had also served to attach the disciples of John to the 
person of the Saviour—a bond further strengthened 
by the death of their master. However, some of 
John’s disciples may have taken offence when Christ 
still persevered in His course of endurance and sub¬ 
mission ; and this may have driven them into the an¬ 
tagonism which afterward issued in the formation of 
a separate sect. The execution of the Baptist took 
place shortly before Easter, in the year 782 (John 
vi 4). When in the summer of the year 781 Jesus 
returned from Judea to Galilee, John was at /En on, 
near Salim, in the midst of his ministerial activity. 
But when, toward the month of Adar (about March) 
of the year 782, Christ journeyed to Jerusalem to at¬ 
tend the festival of Purim, John had been already 
for some time confined to prison. Accordingly, we 
infer that his imprisonment must have taken place 
during the autumn of the year 781, and that he was 
confined for fully half a year. Thus his active life 
was somewhat shorter than that of the Lord. While 
the operations of Christ gradually extended from Ga¬ 
lilee to Judea, the reverse was the case with those 
of the Baptist Commencing his work in the wilder¬ 
ness of Judah,* he gradually passed through the lower 
valley of the Jordan to Salim and riSnon, John iii. 23, 
and lastly to the court of Herod. And as the Lord 
met death at Jerusalem, so His forerunner at the 
court of the ruler of Galilee. 

Ver. IS. When Jesus heard of this. —Refer¬ 
ring in the first instance to the tidings brought by the 
disciples of John. Besides, we must not overlook, 
as an additional motive for Christ’s departure, the 
impression produced by these tidings upon the disci¬ 
ples. No doubt the Apostles, as well as the disciples 
of John, were deeply moved by the news of the Bap¬ 
tist’s execution. The enthusiasm with which they 
had returned from their first mission had in great 
measure given place to depression. This seems to 
be implied in the language of Mark: u Come ye your¬ 
selves apart, and rest a while.” Luke conveys the 
impression that Antipas was taking measures to bring 
about an interview with Jesus. This determined 
Christ immediately to leave th$ place where He then 
was—probably Tiberias, whither Antipas may in the 
interval have returned. The motives of the Saviour 
were, moral abhorrence and distrust of Herod, and 
the necessity of restoring the disciples to a right state 
of feeling—the more so, that Judas was in his heart 
already forsaking the* cause of the gospel. On the 
eastern shore of the lake, and in the wilderness, He 
and they were safe under the mild sway of Philip, the 
only one of Herod’s sons who deserved the name of 
a good prince. (See the article in the Encyclops.) 

Into a desert place apart.—According to Luke 
ix. 10, in Gaulonitis, near the eastern Bethsaida. In 
the dominions of Philip, Jesus found a safe retreat, 
where His followers might recover their tone of mind, 
and preparp for going forth anew. 


. DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. On three different occasions was the Lord re¬ 
pelled by the duplicity and utter want of all charac¬ 
ter in Herod. On the occasion just considered, this 
prince was anxious for an interview, partly from po¬ 
litical motives, and partly from superstitious curiosi¬ 
ty, in the hope of thereby assuaging the voice of 
conscience. Again, shortly before the Saviour for 
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the last time left Galilee, Herod conveyed to Him by 
a third party a threat, for the purpose of inducing Him 
immediately to quit hi 9 territory (Luke xiii. 81). Last¬ 
ly, on the day of Christ’s final sufferings we mark the 
same bold and carnal intrusiveness, inducing him to 
ask for signs and miracles—demands which the Sa¬ 
viour met with unbroken silence, Luke xxiii. 8 . Thus 
Antipas may be designated as the representative of 
that class with whom the Saviour enters upon no 
terms,—whom He avoids when they flatter, rebukes 
when they threaten, and at last punishes by complete 
silence. Again, we may learn from the case of An¬ 
tipas, the sad upshot of a disposition to be interested 
in, and pa'romxingly to condescend to, the gospel\ 
which characterizes the relation of so many supersti¬ 
tious worldlings toward that which is holy. 

2 . Herod seems to have been inclined to bestow 
on the Lord the vacant place of honor formerly oc¬ 
cupied by John at his court (comp. Mark vl 20 ). 
But Christ treats the execution of the prophet as aim¬ 
ed against Himself. And so it really was. After all, 
every true martyrdom is the martyrdom of Christ in 
the world. 

8 . Besides the two elements already adverted to 
—the Lord’s independence of all worldly pomp and 
His wisdom—we may also notice in this history both 
the faithfulness of John’s disciples, and the earnest¬ 
ness of the poor people who followed Him on foot 
out of all their cities. 

4. It is a strange fact that the marriage offences 
in the families of princes during the Middle Ages ap¬ 
pear to have been partly an heir-loom of the Cru¬ 
sades, and thus to point back to the Arabs and to 
Hagar. The Idumeahs were a race kindred to the 
Arabs. The history of the family of Herod is full 
of such offences. Nor can we fail to perceive the in¬ 
creased importance attaching to such sins in the case 
of princes, though, in general, the family must ever 
be regarded as the root of the state. 

6 . The vows of Herod. Sinful vows must be re¬ 
pented of. Qossner: God would rather have us 
break our word than His word. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

How the great of this world stand affected toward 
the message concerning the works of Jesus : 1 . It 
is late of reaching them; 2 . it is ill understood; 8 . 
it is wrongly interpreted.—Herod Antipas the figure 
of a weak despotism, as Herod the Great was of a 
strong tyranny. 1. Wherein they*agree: In their 
contempt of men, selfishness, want of feeling, cun¬ 
ning, and affectation of intellectual and spiritual as¬ 
pirations. 2 . Wherein they differ: In the case 
of strong despots, pride and cruelty are foremost, and 
voluptuousness only secondary; while the reverse 
is the case with weak tyrants.—How a Herod seeks 
to appease his conscience: 1. By superstition; 2 . 
by theological pretensions; 8 . by an affectation of 
interest in spiritual achievements. — How supersti¬ 
tion and the service of sin support and minister to 
each other.—Sketch of a demoralized court: 1 . Hy¬ 
pocritical religiosity; 2 . dissolute manners and mar¬ 
riage scandals; 8 . a poor statecraft; 4. luxurious 
festivities; 6 . bloody donations and payments.—Sad 
portraiture of the world and its pomp: 1 . Its religion 
and its theology; 2 . its pretended liberty and its 
.ove: 8 . its works and its feasts; 4. its interest in 
the Beautiful and its art; 5. its oaths and its scrupu¬ 
lous honor.—Bloody marriages connected with the 


history of martyrs (Ahab, Herod, etc.*).—The feast 
of Herod viewed in the light of his reign.—The 
festivities of woridliness.—The character of Herod. 
—Herodias.—The courtiers.—The flattery and deceit 
of the fashionable world.—How the tempter watches 
for the moment of our intoxication.—Cordial agree¬ 
ment between the wicked both at the beheading of 
John and at the crucifixion of Christ—The sorrow 
of Herod, and the fear of Pilate.—How they both 
thought themselves excused. — Salome; or, awful 
lessons given by a mother.—Art in the service of sin. 
—The oath of Herod; or, how he wishes to be con¬ 
scientious in his own way.—The courage and faith¬ 
fulness of John the Baptist — Becoming, modest, 
and yet firm and faithful manner, in which the Bap¬ 
tist reproved the sin of Herod.—Faithful unto the end. 
—Different estimate attaching to the blood of proph¬ 
ets: 1. In the sight of the wicked, and of their blind 
instruments; 2 . of vain people; 3. of faithful disciples; 
4. of the Lord Himself.—Bloody presents of tyrants 
and of enemies of the truth.—How the sufferings of 
the saints often serve to efface both their disappoint¬ 
ments and their weaknesses.—How the Lord applied 
as to Himself the death of John.—How in reality 
it was Christ’s death which was encompassed.— 
Christ suffering in His martyrs.—How moral ab¬ 
horrence drives the Lord across the wide sea, and 
far into the wilderness.—Conduct of Jesus toward 
Antipas.—The decease of John a prelude to that 
of Christ.—Comparison between the end of John and 
that of Christ: 1. The one long confined, the other 
suddenly carried away; 2. in the one case the se¬ 
crecy of the prison; in the other, the concourse of 
the people at Golgotha; 8 . the one beheaded, the 
other crucified, etc.—Blessing of good princes in 
whose territories believers havo often found a ref¬ 
uge.—Safe retreats which the Lord in ancient and in 
modem times has prepared for His own.—The ser¬ 
vants of the Lord recovering themselves in retire¬ 
ment. 

Starke: —Courts are generally the paradise of 
foxes and of flatterers.— Hedinger : Many an honest 
man has paid with his fortune and success, if not 
with his life, for the dancing, the flattery, or the 
calumnies of a harlot.—A sedate and devout Chris¬ 
tian leaves dancing to goats, calves, and children, 
and orders Jiis steps according to the word of God, 
and not the directions of the dancing-master.—Incest, 
adultery, and unlawful divorce, were combined in 
this instance.— Hedinger : Persecution, reproach, and 
death are like daily bread to faithful preachers.— 
Great lords may issue their injunctions, but they can¬ 
not annul one of God’s commandments.—The ser¬ 
vants of the Lord must bear testimony to the truth, 
whatever may befall them in consequence.— J. Hall * 
Courage and impartiality—two very necessary quali¬ 
ties in a preacher.— Zeisius: There is nothing in 
which courts are more deficient than in preachers of 

* [Remember also the fearful night of St Bartholomew, 
Aug. 24,1572, and the massacre of the Huguenots In Paris, 
alter the marriage of Henry of Navarre with the sister of the 
king of France, to which all the leaden of the French Pro¬ 
testants had been treacherously Invited, to be most cruelly 
murdered. Pope Gregory XIII., on hearing the new's of the 
destruction of twenty or thirty thousand Protestants In one 
night, and the probable destruction of heresy in France, 
caused a Te deum ty be sung in the churches or Rome, and a 
medal to be struck in commemoration of this infernal trage¬ 
dy. This approbation is one of the foulest deeds of popery 
and one of the darkest Bpots on the pages of its history, de¬ 
plored and condemned even by many Catholics. Comp. 
•Waciilr* : Die Blvthockuit , Lefp., 1828, and the respective 
sections In the Histories of the French Reformation.—p. B.] 
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the troth.— Otiander: The noble and the mighty 
too frequently imagine that they are at liberty to 
do anything they please, just as if there were no God 
in heaven.—What folly to be afraid of man and of 
the devil, and not to fear God!—In the godless, one 
affection often restrains another; so that it is nature, 
not grace, which restrains them from many a sin.— 
A thoughtless oath.—Contradiction: To swear by 
the name of God in the midst of sinful festivities.— 
Thoughtless and daring promises.—Curse of parents 
who encourage their children to sin.— Canstein: 
There is nothing so bad or so devilish which an adul¬ 
terous and shameless woman would not undertake 
arid perform, Prov. xxiii. 27, 28.—It is the way of the 
wicked to prefer their own honor to that of God.— 
Hall: It is more difficult to arrest sin in its progress 
than to avoid its commencement.— Zeitiut: The death 
of God’s people is precious in His sight, however 
grievous the torments which men may inflict on them. 
—Abel the first just one under the Old, John under 
the New, Testament.—The birthday of Herod to full 
shame, that of John to full glory.— Majut: In gen¬ 
eral, harlots are not afraid of shedding blood, and 
often murder their own children.— Otiander: The 
splendid banquets of the wicked have often a very 
sorrowful termination.—True disciples and hearers 
will reverence a faithful teacher even after his death. 
— Zeittut: Let the bodies of the Baints be honorably 
committed to the grave: they are the temples of the 


Holy Spirit— Quetnel: Let us open our hearts to 
Christ—It is an alleviation of our misery to be ablo 
to communicate it to friends.—It is an act of friend¬ 
ship to warn another of his danger. 

Heubner: — Anecdotes on the connection be¬ 
tween unbelief and superstition; instances of a bad 
conscience, of bold reproof from the pulpit, p. 205- 
207.—Courtiers have enough to do to discuss their 
worldly affairs. But when the kingdom of heaven 
spreads among the people, the great of this world 
take notice of it, if it were only on account of the 
political influence which it may exert.—Frequently, 
however, the world takes notice of what passes m 
the kingdom of heaven from hostility to it, or in or¬ 
der to mock.—The coarser unbelief, the nearer to su¬ 
perstition.—How did Herod come to think of John? 
—An uneasy conscience.—An evil conscience sees 
terrors everywhere.— A Jezebel could not be wanting 
in ike history of the second Elijah. —Fear of the peo¬ 
ple often acts as a curb upon despotism.—The fear 
of God delivers from that of man.—Worldly festivi¬ 
ties often become the occasion of iniquitous deeds.— 
Danger, when mothers try to show off their children. 
—Sinful promises can never be binding.—False am¬ 
bition.—Tyrants are themselves under the most ab¬ 
ject tyranny.—The head of a prophet a spectacle to 
gaze on. ( M The body of Coligny was exposed dur¬ 
ing the massacre of St. Bartholomew, and his bead 
sent to Rome.”) 


^ 2. the First Miraculous Feeding. Ch. XIV. 14-21. 

14 And Jesus [he] 1 went forth, and saw a great multitude, and was moved with com- 

15 passion toward them, and he healed their sick. And when it was evening, his [the] * dis¬ 
ciples came to him, saying, This is a desert place, and the time [hour, <5pa] is now past; 
send the multitude away, that they may go into the villages, and buy themselves vic- 

16 tuals. But Jesus said unto them, They need not depart; give ye them to eat. 

17, 18 And they say unto him, We have here but five loaves, and two fishes. He said, 

19 Bring them hither to me. And he commanded the multitude to sit down [recline, 
avajcXiOrjvai] on the grass, and took the five loaves, and the two fishes, and looking up 
to heaven, he blessed, and brake, and gave the loaves to his [the] disciples, and the 

20 disciples to the multitude. And they did all eat [all ate], s and were filled: and they 

21 took up of the fragments that remained twelve [travelling-] baskets full. And they 
that had eaten [ate] 4 were about five thousand men, beside women and children. 

1 Ver. 14 —'Irjaovt is wanting In Codd. B., C., etc., as also In ver. 23 [and ver. 25]. Probably In both [all] cases 

Inserted from the beginning of Scripture-lesBona. [So Meyer. Cod. Slnalt likewise omits *Ijjc rovs in vers. 14 22, and 25. 

—P. 8.1 # 

9 Ver. 15.—[The critical editions omit avrov after ol fiaBrjral, Lange, however, translates: “seine JUnger,” and 

takes no notice of this difference of redding.—P. 8.] 

* Ver. 20 .—[''EQayov wdyres^ lit: they all ate. It is the simple past tense, while the C. Vers.: did all eak 

Is in modern English an emphatic exprettlon, the auxiliary did implying a doubt or denial of the fact—P. 8.] 

♦Ver. 21.—(Lit: the persons eating y ol Si itrBlovr . The present participle means the time present, as 

usual, but with reference to a past act of numbering the persons fed.—P. 8.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Ver. 14. And when He went forth, i f « \ - 
$ £ v .— According to Matthew, Mark, and Lake, 
Christ had gone els tpiyxov rdiroy tear ' IS lap ; accord¬ 
ing to John, also c Is r6 Spot. He now went forth 
upon the ground covered by the multitudes who had 


followed Him ; and, moved/with compassion, HU first 
occupation was again to heal their sick. 

Ver. 15. And when it was evening, * 0x1/(at 
Si ycvonirrjs .— u ThU refers to the first evening, 
which lasted from the ninth to the twelfth hour of 
the day [according to the JewUh mode of counting 
from sunrise to sunset]; while ver. 28 refers to the 
second evening, which commenced at the twelfth hour 
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[at six o’clock P. M.]. See the word -")? in Oesen. 
Lex.” Meyer. 

The hour is now past. —Fritzscbe and KSuffer: 
tempos opportunum, sc. disserendi et sanandi. —De 
Wette, Meyer: The day-time. Why not more defi¬ 
nitely, in view of what follows: the hour of the even¬ 
ing meal?—De Wette and Meyer have erroneously 
supposed that the account of this event, as recorded 
by John, where Jesus Himself is represented as in¬ 
troducing the question as to the bread, is incompat¬ 
ible with the narrative in the other gospels. But as 
John evidently intended to relate merely the fact of 
the miraculous feeding, we must not press his words 
as if he meant that the Saviour had put this question 
when first beholding the people. According to the 
account in John, it was a lad who had the five loaves 
and the two fishes. 

Yer. 18. To recline on the grass.— In Pales¬ 
tine, spring commences in the middle of February. 
H therefore, the festival of Purim occurred that year 
on the 19th of March, the miraculous feeding must 
have taken place in the second half of March, or 
during the middle of spring in the holy land. 

[Green grass (Jirl ry x^°PV X^Vy M Mark vi. 
89 has it), or pasture, which, according to John vi 
10, abounded in that region, was a delightful resting- 
place at that season of the year in Palestine. Mark 
adds a graphic touch concerning the manner in which 
the Saviour commanded the multitude to recline on 
the pasture ground, viz., in ranks (better, by par¬ 
ties, or in groups, Greek : vpaoial, -rpaaial = arco- 
latim, in square garden plots), by hundreds, and 
by fifties (vi 40; comp. Luke ix. 14 : 44 by fifties ,' 
in a company ”). They probably formed two semi¬ 
circles, arf outer semicircle of thirty hundreds, and 
an inner semicircle of forty fifties. This was a wise, 
symmetrical arrangement, which avoided all confu¬ 
sion, and facilitated an easy and just distribution 
of the food among all classes by the disciples.—P. 
S.] 

Yer. 19. He took the five loaves.— Baked ac¬ 
cording to Jewish fashion; bread-cakes, in the shape 
of a plate. 

He blessed.— Literally, lie gave praise^ c v A 6 y it¬ 
er «. John expresses it : tvxapiarbaai. Luke uses the 
terms euA 6yi\o*v aurovs , indicating the consecration of 
the bread, as in the Eucharist, l£or. x. 16. “Accord¬ 
ing to Jewish custom, at the commencement of every 
meal the head of the house gave thanks while he 
broke bread. This prayer was called 4 a blessing.’ ” 
According to Mark, the disciples distributed the 
bread among the people, who ware arranged in 
groups, Mark vi. 40. 

Ver. 20. Of tho fragments.—Broken pieces,* not 
crumbs. [Olshausen: With the God of nature, as 
with nature herself, the most prodigal bounty goes 
hand in hand with the nicest and exactest economy. 
This notice of the Evangelist is an additional mark 
of the truthfulness of the narrative, and the divine 
character of the miracle. The gathering of the frag¬ 
ments was also for the purpose of impressing the 
miracle more vividly on the memory, and perpetuat¬ 
ing its effect, as well as for teaching a lesson of econ¬ 
omy.—P. S.J * 

Twelve travelling-baskets full, k 6<pivoi.— 
The number twelve seems to refer to that of the Apos¬ 
tles, although it by no means implies that the bas¬ 
kets belonged to them. The Apostles gathered these 

+ \K\do par a from * Ad to break, as fragments 

from/tango, BrucMi^ckYfrom brechen.— P. 8.] 


fragments, when each brought his basket fulL Al 
the second miiaculous feeding, the seven baskets are 
called awvpiSeSf the term employed for the round 
plaited baskets commonly used for bread and for 
fishes. De Wette: “The narrative clearly convex 
the fact, that more fragments were left than would 
have constituted the five loaves. Paulus [the ration¬ 
alist] attempts to paraphrase the language of the 
text: 4 they took there twelve baskets full’ Of course, 
that would destroy the miraculous character of the 
event. But this clumsy device may now be regard¬ 
ed as only a historical curiosity.” 

Yer. 21 . And they that had eaten. —As the 
feast of Passover was at hand, the people had already 
collected in larger numbers. 

General Remakes. 1 . On the relation of this 
miracle to the other miraculous feeding related in ch. 

xv. 82.—The critical conjecture of Schleierinacher, 
Strauss, and others, that the first and the second 
miraculous feeding were, in reality, two different and 
incorrect narratives of one and the same event, is 
evidently untenable. Irrespective of the confusion 
which is, presumed to exist in the account of the 
Evangelists, even a slight consideration of the differ¬ 
ences in point of time and circumstances will convince 
us of its groundlessness. The provision, the num¬ 
ber of the people, and the fragments left on each 
occasion, were entirely dissimilar. Besides, in the 
first instance, the miracle was wrought on the even¬ 
ing of the first day; in the second, after the people 
had remained for three days with the Saviour. Last¬ 
ly, there is an equal difference between the events 
which preceded and succeeded each of these miracles. 
In the one instance, Jesus had passed over from the 
western shore, and the feeding of the multitude was 
succeeded by His walking on the sea. In the other 
instance, Jesus had arrived at the eastern shore, af¬ 
ter His journey through the Phoenician territory, and 
the district around the sources of the* Jordan, while 
the miracle was succeeded by His last conflict with 
the Pharisees and Sadducees of Galilee. Again, the 
people which were fed on each occasion were^ aa 
might readily be supposed, those who had hist lis¬ 
tened to his teaching, and who followed Him from 
the places which He had visited. Accordingly, on 
the first occasion they were chiefly gathered from the 
cities along the western shore of the lake; while, on 
the second, they assembled from the mountains on 
the eastern side. Lastly, as the place where the 
miracle took place was different, so the time also,— 
the first occurring in spring, and the second a con¬ 
siderable time after Easter, or in summer. 

2 . The miracle itself —Different theories on the 
subject have been current. 1 . It has been attempt¬ 
ed to explain it away: (a) By exegetical devices , or 
attempts to represent it as a natural event Thus 
Paulus suggests that those who sat down at this meal 
were induced by the example of Christ to give up 
their provisions, etc. Similarly, GfrOrer, Ammon, 
etc. (b) On the mythical theory ; it being supposed 
thatrit was an imitation of Old Testament models (Ex. 

xvi. ; i Kings xvii. 8-16; 2 Kings iv. 1 , 42), with 
the view of meeting the popular notions concerning 
the Messiah (Strauss).* (c) By viewing it symbolic- 

* [In his new and more popular work on the Lffi qf'ji 

which has just appeared (Leipzig, 1861, p. 496 aqqA 
Strauss takes tho same mythical view'of this nilraclo. asm 
his larger work, and states that the account of the evange¬ 
lists contains no feature which may not be satisfactorily ex* 
plained from the Mosaic-prophetic precedent of the twofold 
miraculous feeding of Israel in the wilderness (Exod. xvi 
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ally* This may be characterized as a combination 
of the theory of Paulus with the mythico-poetical 
theory of Strauss. It is supposed that, with special 
. reference to certain analogous passages, a natural 
event had assumed in the mind of the Church a sym¬ 
bolical bearing; the truth thus conveyed being sim¬ 
ply, that Jesus had broken the bread of life, or the 
bread of Christian fellowship (de Wettc). (c?) By re¬ 
garding it as a parable (t. e. y as mythical only so far 
as its form is concerned); the narrative being sup¬ 
posed to have arisen from what was originally in¬ 
tended as a parable (Weisse).— 2 . The miracle has 
been fully admitted, but it has been viewed,—(a) as 
an abstract miracle, or simply as the result of omni¬ 
potence, no attempt being made to account for it 
either in a mental or moral sense; nay, these inter¬ 
mediate links of connection being intentionally ig¬ 
nored or denied. ( 6 ) An attempt has been made to 
account for the manner in which the miracle was 
brought about by what Olshausen calls a quickening 
and accelerating of the natural process —an explana¬ 
tion which we frankly confess our inability to under¬ 
stand.! ( c ) Christ effected the increase of the pro¬ 
vision Ty A<$ 79 > tea) tt) (Origen, Meyer). 

Everybody admits this; but the difficulty is,what 
we are to understand by the expression €u\6yrjcrey 
ainovi in Luke, (d) We regard it as a concrete and 
moral manifestation of the miraculous power of 
Christ. This miraculous feeding may be viewed as 
a parallel to the miraculous production of wine at the 
marriage in Cana, and both as foreshadowing the 
Eucharist. In His capacity as glorified Redeemer, 
Christ is here working and acting upon His creatures, 
quickening, so to speak, and infinitely enlarging the 
qualities inherent in bread; while, at the same time, 
He awakens a corresponding disposition in those who 
sit down to partake of the meal It is a heavenly 
meal where hearts and minds as well as bodies are 
fed, and where the inner man is not dead, or standing 
without, like a beggar, but where, for the time , all 
are treated as members of Jesus in the house of the 
Lord. Viewed in this light, the increase of quantity 
is just the blessing of God the Son, as Creator of the 
kingdom of bliss and of love. This explanation, we 
venture to say, has not yet been sufficiently under¬ 
stood and appreciated. However, it must not be re¬ 
garded as implying that the result produced was 
merely moral and religious. As in the production of 
the wine, power went forth from the Logos, by which 
earthly water was converted into heavenly wine—real 
wine, though not of earthly vintage; so, in the pres¬ 
ent case also, power went out from Him which in¬ 
creased the natural quality of the bread—enlarged it 
—just as, to some extent, the leaven does. Even the 
operation of leaven shows that bread is thus capable 

and Numb, xi.), and from the antitype of the Christian eu- 
charist—P. 8.1 

* I Hase, and de Wette.] 

t [Olahausen’s idea of a divinely hastenod process of na¬ 
ture (ein beschleunigter Naturprocessy, by which Christ 
brought about in a moment, what comes to pass by the slow 
process of growth in several months, docs not suffice in the 
case without the additional hypothesis of a hastened process 
of art (. Kunstprocess\ or the combined labor of mowing, 
reaping, threshing, grinding, and baking, by which wheat is 
changed into bread. Nor does the form of the miracle favor 
this attempt to explain the Inexplicable. We should rather 
expect In this case that the Saviour had cast a few grains of 
wheat into the ground and made them germinate into a rich 
harvest at once. But this would have been rather an un¬ 
natural miracle, such as the apocryphal Gospel of St. Tho¬ 
mas really ascribes to the child Jesus, at least as regards 
the quantity of wheat produced from a single grain for the 
benefit of tne poor. (Thilo : Cod. Apocrypha p. 802.)— 
P. 9.] 


of having its powers increased.* Something of this 
kind seems to have been present to the mind of Ola* 
hausen, who also aptly remarks, that “ throughout 
the gospel history we never read of any purely crea¬ 
tive work on the part of the Saviour. Just as nature 
forms a new creation from the seed, so Christ trans¬ 
forms water into wine, or increases the five loaves; 
but without some subBtratum He creates neither wino 
nor bread.^f In t hinkin g of similar miracles under 
the Old Testament, we specially recall to mind the pro¬ 
vision of manna and of quails; while we regard as a 
parallel case what is recorded of Elijah in 1 Kings 
xix. 8: “ And he rose, and did eat and drink, and 
went in the strength of that meat ‘forty days and 
forty nights unto HorCb the mount of God.” 

[The English and American interpreters general¬ 
ly pass by in silence, or expressly reject, all attempts 
to make this and similar miracles intelligible, and 
resort to an act of divine omnipotence on the part 
of Him who was the Eternal Word of God, similar 
to the original act of creation, with this difference, 
however, that in our case there was a material sub¬ 
stratum to work on in the five loaves and two fishes, 
so that it was not a creation out of nothing , but an 
act of creative accretion; the bread growing and 
multiplying in the hands of Christ (so J. A. Alexan¬ 
der, and Owen), or of the distributing apostles (so 
Alford, following Meyer), or of the eaters, or of all, 
at all events in such a manner that the whole multi¬ 
tude were abundantly fed, and much more remained 
and was gathered in the twelve travelling-baskets, 
than the whole original provision. Trench, Notes 
on the Miracles , p. 267 (6th ed., Lona., 1858): 
“ Here, too, even more remarkably than in the case 
of the water changed into wine, when we seek to 
realize to ourselves the manner of the miracle, it ever¬ 
more eludes our grasp. We seek in vain to follow 
it with our imaginations. . . . But this is the wis¬ 
dom of the sacred narrator, to leave the description 
of the indescribable unattempted. His appeal is to 
the same faith which believes 4 that the worlds were 
framed by the Word of God, so that things which 
are seen, were not made of things which do appear * 
(Hebr. xl 8).” J.«A. Alexander, on Matt. xiv. 21: 
“ The greatness of the miracle consists not merely in 
the vast increase of nutritive material, but in the na¬ 
ture of the'process which effected it, and which must 
be regarded as creative , since it necessarily involves 
not merely change of form or quality, or new com¬ 
binations of existing matter, but an absolute addi¬ 
tion to the matter itself. . . . The only rational al- 

* [As, Indeed, God’s creatures should not be viewed as 
dead abstractions, but as possessing living powers and prin¬ 
ciples, on which the Creator may breathe, giving them new, 
or rather enlarged capacities; thus working what to the 
carnal onlooker may seem a miracle, in tbe sense of being 
an interference with the course of nature, while the deeper 
thinker, or the devout believer, sees in it only a higher or - 
der of nature, the setting free of qualities and powers, 
bound down by sin, through the operation of an over-pres¬ 
ent, almighty, and ail-gracious Sovereign.— Tub Edinb. 
Translator.] 

t [Olshausen adds, however (vol. i., p. 520, in Kendrick’s 
edition): “In these remarks 1 refer only to the recorded 
facts; now far it is conceivable that Christ’s miraculous 
powers might have been put forth in a different form, is an¬ 
other question. According to the gospel history, the Sa¬ 
viour constantly appears as the restorer of creation. He 
creates no new men, but He transforms tbe old; He makes 
no new bodily members formerly wanting, but He restores 
the old that were useless.”—Bnt on the other hand He raised 
the dead to life, and is literally and truly the Resurrection 
and the Life. He brought liro and immortality to light. 
The regeneration of the Spirit, too, is a new birth, a new 
creation, by which we become “new creatures” in Christ 
Jesus.—P. 8.] • 
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temative is either to refute th$ overwhelming proof 
of authenticity and inspiration, or to accept the pas- 
sago as the literal record of a genuine creative mir¬ 
acle, the first and greatest in the history [is the rais¬ 
ing of Lazarus not equally great if not greater ?], and 
therefore perhaps fully detailed in all the Gospels.” 
Even the German commentator H. A. W. Meyer, so 
often quoted in this work ( Com. on Matt., p. 298 sq. 
of the 4th cd.), in view of the unanimous testimony 
and circumstantial agreement of the evangelists, fully 
admits the miracle, but, in view of its transcendent 
creative character, renounces all attempts at a ra¬ 
tional explanation. He derives the interpretations 
of Paulus, Strauss, Weisse, de Wette, from a denial 
of the possible creative workiftg on dead matter, a 
power which is not explained by the heterogeneous 
idea of a hastened process of nature (Olshausen), but 
which stands historically so firm, that we must rest 
satisfied with its absolute incomprehensibleness {daw 
man sick bei der volligen Unbegreillichkeit dieser 
moglichen schopfcrischen Einwirkung beruhigen mutt, 
auf Veranschaulichung dm Processes dutch natur - 
Uche Analogieen verzichtend ). But compare the for¬ 
cible second doctrinal reflection of Dr. Lange, which 
follows.—P. S.] 

DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

i 

1 . The holy feast spread in the wilderness for the 
upbuilding of the spiritual Israel is evidently intend¬ 
ed as a contrast to the bloody festivities enacted in 
the palace of Herod, which may be said to have ac¬ 
celerated the ruin of the nation. Here, the curse of 
sin destroys the enjoyment of the choicest gifts, and 
the guests at the rich banqueting table are still thirst¬ 
ing for the blood Of the prophet. There, heaven’s 
blessing converts a few barley loaves and fishes into 
a spiritual feast. Thus the holy desert realm of 
Christ rises in all its beauty and majesty by the side 
of the crumbling kingdom of the old world, sinking 
through moral decay. Israel in the wilderness, fed 
by the manna, may be regarded as the Old Testament 
type of this history;—as its counterpart, David in 
the wilderness and in the cave of Adullam, when all 
who were distressed gathered around him. There is 
the same contrast, as here, between Saul the perse¬ 
cuting tyrant, and David the anointed of the Lord,— 
only the excellency, as always, is of the New Dispen¬ 
sation ; for if David had to ask the shew-bread from 
others, Christ gives it to all the people around Him. 
Nor are similar instances in the history of Christ’s 
people wanting. Severinus, Columbanus, and others, 
remind us of the miraculous provision (das Wunder- 
brod) ; while the Waldenses, the Hussites, the Hu¬ 
guenots, [the Puritans], and other of God’s persecut¬ 
ed people, have often partaken in the wilderness 
of such miraculous food. Nor let us forget that 
since so large a portion of the gifts of earth is de¬ 
voted to selfishness, luxury, and sin, it is the more 
incumbent on God’s people to devote the remainder 
to the Lord, in order that, by the blessing of Christ, 
it may be converted into the miraculous provision of 
the kingdom of love. Thus is it at all times true, 
that Jesus, while poor Himself, feeds the hungering 
people of rich Herod. 

2 . The Church has rejected the doctrine of Pa- 
tripassianism as a heresy. We would add a warn¬ 
ing against a parallel error which we might call Pa- 
trunessianism,, in reference to the miracles of Christ 
The distinction between the economy of the Father 


and of the Son must ever be-kept in mind: crea¬ 
tion being ascribed to the Father, and redemption— 
which, however, also includes transformation—to the 
Son. Hence it is a confusion of these economies to 
represent as strictly (or rather abstractly and magic¬ 
ally) creative acts what really are manifestations of 
this transforming power. Besides, we must not for¬ 
get that when the Church repudiated Monophyshe 
views in reference to the person of Christ, the same 
principle also applies to the manifestation and the 
economy of the Son. Hence we must always view 
Him as the God-Man, and all His working as thean- 
thropic. He is the Creator in a moral and religious 
sense, who above all influences the heart, and who, 
by and with the heart, transforms all old things into 
new. Under His word the withered hand moves and 
extends, along with the withered heart Perhaps 
the idea, that a ban of miscarriage and of barren¬ 
ness rests on our earthly bread, which Christ remov¬ 
ed by this miracle , showing the positive fulness which 
It contains when His blessing descends upon it, may, 
in some measure, help us to understand the grand 
mystery which awaits us at the final transformation of 
this world (the transformation of what is mortal, the 
renovatiqn of the earth, the setting free of its fulness, 
and the restoration of the tree of life). 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

The tidings of the death of the Baptist an indica¬ 
tion to the Lord to prepare in retirement.—Infinite 
riches of Christ even when a fugitive.—The wicked¬ 
ness of Herod could not embitter the heart of Christ. 
—Despite the opposition of the great of this world, 
the people were drawn after Him.—How the Lord 
still rewards with His miracles the confidence that 
leadeth after Him into the wilderness.—The Lord, 
who withdrew into the wilderness from the intrusive- 
ness and presumption of the great, is drawn out 
again by the confidence of the poor and the needy 
who look up to Him for help.—The compassion of 
the Lord ever new, and ever assuming new forms.— 
How the disciples closed the day’s work, and how 
the Master closed it—The old and the new time as 
represented by these two sayings: “ Send the multi¬ 
tude away,” and, “ Give ye them to eat”—It is not 
necessary for them to go away.—It is not necessary 
to go away from Jesus for anything.—The feast of 
Herod and the feast of Christ (the former at first a 
meal of pleasure, then of guilt, and lastly of anxiety 
and of sorrow ; the latter at first a meal of necessity, 
then of the Spirit, and at last of heavenly transport). 
—The desert realm of Christ founded in love a figure 
of His heavenly kingdom.—The Lord gives every¬ 
thing in His Jringdom without price: 1 . Healing; 2 . 
teaching; 3. provision. The grace before the meal 
and its effects.—How those around the Lord enter 
into spiritual fellowship with Him by faith: 1 . The 
Apostles, by inviting to the meal; 2. the people, by 
gathering around Him.—The miraculous feeding at 
meeting, and that at parting.*—Trust entirely to the 
blessing of Christ—Throw open the secret springs 
of blessing.—Gather the fragments; or, the super¬ 
abundance of the kingdom of heaven is always com¬ 
bined with the greatest carefulness of its resources. 
—How the Lord of glory watcheth over His gifts 
and husbandeth them: 1 . In nature (life from death); 
2. in grace (Christ made poor); 8 . in glory (every 
thing converted into good).—How the Lord converts 
the wilderness from a dwelling-place of evil spirits 
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Into a well-spring for the kingdom of he&Ten: 1. In 
a literal sense ; 2 . in a figurative sense. 

Starke: — Quesnel: The further Christ appears to 
remove from us, the more closely should we endea¬ 
vor to follow Him.—Jesus has never been idle, but 
has always wrought with His Father, John v. 17 ; 2 
Thess. iii. 8 .—It is ofteii unseasonable to listen to the 
dictates of reason, when we should rather think of 
the goodness and the omnipotence of God.—StiH it 
is right to use all ordinary and prudent means, since 
God always honors their employment— Hedinger: 
Christ can create bread even in the wilderness, Ps. 
lxxviii. 19.—It matters not with the Lord whether the 
provision be great or small, Ps. cvii. 86 .—It is the 
Lord who addeth the blessing.—We should bring back 
to the Lord the bread which we have got from His 
hand, in order that He may bless it—Let us not think 
of the smallness of our provision, but rather of the 
blessing of God.— Cramer: Why weepest thou ? the 
Lord reigneth, Ps. cxlv. 45.—Let us not preserve 
anything from covetousness, but for future use.—To 
bestow alms on the needy will never make us poorer. 
—God can nourish those who have many children 
quite as readily as those who have none. 

Oerlach : —Meat is sanctified by the word of God 
and prayer, 1 Tim. iv. 6 .—Hence the wicked first de¬ 
file and corrupt the meat, and then, by the meat, 


themselves.—Those who are desirous of witnessing 
this glorious miracle must be willing to be content 
with barley loaves and dry fishes.— Heubner : Christ 
never continued late meetings with a large multi¬ 
tude. His example may therefore be rightly quoted 
in reference to protracted conventicles at night (still, 
a Christian congregation can scarcely be placed on 
the some level with this multitude, comp. Acts xx. 
7).—Jesus as the Head of a house.—Grace before 
meat enjoined by the example of Christ—Similarly, 
carefulness, preservation, order, and arrangement 
taught by His example.—The daily miracle of the . 
feeding of the millions who people our eartlL 

[.Prudentius :—Tu eibus panisque nosier , Tu pe- 
rennie suavitas ; nescit esurire in cevum, qui Tuam 
sumit dapem.—Trench : Christ proclaims Himself 
in this miracle the true bread of the world, that 
should assuage the hunger of man, the inexhausted 
and inexhaustible source of all life, in whom there 
should be chough and to spare for all the spiritual 
needs of all hungering souls in all ages.— D. Brown: 
(Com. on Mark vi. 35-44): The Bible, so little in bulk, 
likO the five barley loaves and the two fishes, what 
thousands upon thousands has it fed, and will it feed, 
in every age, in every land of Christendom, to the 
world’s end!—P. S.] 


8 . Jesus Walking on the Sea. Ch. XIV. 22-38. 


22 And straightway Jesus [he] constrained his disciples to get [enter, ipPrjvai] into a 
ship, and to go before him unto [to] the other side, while he sent [until he should have 

23 sent] the multitudes away. And when he had sent the multitudes away, he went up . 
into a mountain apart [icar iSiay] to pray: and when the evening was come, he was 

24 there alone. But the ship was now in the midst of the sea, tossed with [vexed by the] 

25 waves: for the wind was contrary. And in the fourth watcli of the night [at 8 o’clock, 

26 a. m.] Jesus went unto them, walking on [over] the sea. 1 And when the disciples saw 
him walking on the sea, 8 they were troubled, saying, It is a spirit [spectre, ^an-atr/ia]; 

27 and they cried out for fear. But straightway Jesus spake unto them, saying, Be of 

28 good cheer: it is I; be not afraid. And Peter answered him and said, Lord, if it be 

29 thou, bid me come ainto thee on the water. And he said, Come. And when Peter 
was come down out of the ship, he* walked on [over] the water [iirl ra uSara], to go 

30 to Jesus. But when he saw the wind boisterous, he was afraid; and beginning to 

31 sink, he cried, saying, Lord, save me. And immediately Jesus stretched forth his 
hand, and caught [took hold ofl him, and said unto him, 0 thou of little faith, where- 

32 fore didst thou douht ? And when they were [had] come [up] 4 into the ship, the wind 

33 ceased. Then they that were in the ship came and worshipped him, saying, Of a truth 
thou art the Son of God [®€ov mos cl]. 


i Ver. 25.— Evl rhr ddhaeraar, B., R., D M al., [Cod. Sinai t.], instead of the led. recepta: i*\ rr)t &a\d<r<rrjs. 
dahin schreitend viber das Meer; Ewald: zmnddnd fiber den See; Meyer: fiber den See hin wandelnd .— 


* Ver. 26.—Here B., C., D., etc^ [Cod. Slnalt], read M «ri}j &a\do<m$ the teat rec. with younger MSS.: M r^w 
bdXatroav. [The E. Vera, obliterates the distinction between M rfr (accusative of motion), and fvi rrjs (the geni¬ 
tive, of the mere appearing on the lake); as does also the Lat Vulgate (super mare in both cases), and Luther (avf dem 
Meer). The change of case is appropriate. The disciples saw the Lord walking on the lake, when He walked over the 
lake to meet them. Comp, the Exeg. Note, and Meyer in loc. —P. S.] 

» Ver. 29:—[Better Conant: And coming down from the ship, Pster walked, etc., Kara&bs drb rod r\olov 4 
II drpotf K.T.K.— P. 8.] 

« Ver. 32.—[The oldest authorities, including Cod. Slualticus, read hrafi dvr toy, “when they had come up,” for the 


4 p&drrm of the received text Tischendorf adheres to the latter, but Lachmann, Tregellos, and Alford adopt the fo» 
flier.—P. S.J 
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EXEGETICAL AND CEITICAL. 

Connection .—The same order os that of the nar¬ 
rative before us is observed in the Gospels of Mark 
fend John. Luke wholly omits the event 

Ver. 22. Straightway He oonstrained His 
disciples, tvBioas ij y dy k a <r t. — The miracu¬ 
lous feeding had made the strongest impression on 
the minds of the people, who now wished to make 
Christ their king, t. e., to proclaim Him Messiah, 
John vi. 15. On this, as on other occasions, Jesus 
had considerable difficulty in withdrawing Himself 
from the multitude, which, according to John, follow¬ 
ed Him to the western shore. The reason why Jesus 
dismissed his disciplGs was probably their sympathy 
with the enthusiasm of the people. In proportion as 
they had at first been encouraged by the success of 
their apostolic mission, must have been their depres¬ 
sion when the tidings of John’s martyrdom arrived 
(Mark vi. 80, 31; Luke ix. 10). This sudden revul¬ 
sion of feeling rendered them all the more suscepti¬ 
ble to impressions such as those evoked by the scene 
which they had just witnessed. In all likelihood, the 
proposal to make Jesus king was intended in con¬ 
trast to the crime of Herod, and was hence all the 
more dangerous. The Lord tarried behind in order 
to withdraw Himself the more easily from the people 
after He had calmed them. Upon a lonely, quiet 
mountain-top would He offer His sacrifice on that no¬ 
table and glorious day. 

To go before Him. —With Lightfoot and Wie- 
seler, wo view the event as follows :—The disciples 
were not to pass over directly, but only to go before 
Him along the coast, and to take Him up at the place 
appointed {tepb s Br)6 oatbdy, which Wieselerun¬ 
derstands as referring to the eastern Bethsaida, 
above the mouth of the Jordan). When Jesus had 
dismissed the people and ascenaed the mountain, the 
ship was already a prey to the wind and waves, and 
driven, contrary to the will of the disciples, into the 
middle of the sea. (The expression 0 a a-ay i(6 «- 
yov implies that the ship was helpless.) During 
three watches, or till about three o’clock in the morn¬ 
ing, the disciples had vainly endeavored to bring the 
ship back to the eastern coast, in order to meet the 
Master near Bethsaida. They were only driven far¬ 
ther westward; and when the Saviour finally came 
into the ship, they were already quite close to the 
western shore. While thus laboring till completely 
exhausted, the Lord Jesus awaited them on the east¬ 
ern shore. It was under these distressing circum¬ 
stances that He felt impelled to manifest His miracu¬ 
lous power, in an entirely new manner. Compassion 
for those who toiled on the sea, and a sense of exalt¬ 
ation over the rebellious element which separated 
Him from His disciples, determined Him to go forth 
upon the sea. In this view of the matter, this mir¬ 
acle is as full of meaning and importance as any other 
of the many displays of His compassion and love. 
—According to the common view, which is adopted 
even by Meyer, the Lord had commanded the disci¬ 
ples to pass over before Him; but their passage was 
much retarded by contrary winds, when He, walking 
on the sea, overtook them, and calmed the storm. 
Against this view we have to urge the following con¬ 
siderations : 1. If the above view were correct, We 
should have expected that the disciples would have 
asked the Master how he intended to pass over. No 
other ship than theirs was in waiting (John vi); nor 
would it have been possible to have contemplated 


the long road by land, more especially as the Evan¬ 
gelist speaks of wpody* t r, which implies a short 
passage, until He had dismissed the people. Least 
of all would the disciples expect that Christ would 
walk over the sea, else they could not afterward have 
been afraid and regarded Him as a spectre. 2. If it had 
been intended that the disciples should have directly 
passed over, and not have met the Lord on the east¬ 
ern shore, the journey by which they so soon reached 
the middle of the sea would have been extremely ra¬ 
pid, and the statement about contrary winds would 
appear unaccountable. 8. As the disciples were dose 
by the western shore prhen the Lord came up to 
them, the miracle which He performed would have 
been entirely useless if they had hitherto followed 
their intended destination On the other hand, we 
urge in favor of our own interpretation: 1. The tern* 
wpodytiy^iws ,—implying that He intended to 
join them very shortly. The expression * l s rb wd 
pay must be explained as meaning, u in the direction 
of,” or “ toward the other side,” or else “with a view 
to passing to the other side.” 2. IfJ as John states, 
Capernaum was their -ultimate destination, the ob¬ 
vious interpretation of vpb t Bij 0<r altdy would 
be that it referred to the eastern Bethsaida, not far 
from the mouth of the Jordan, and that the disciples 
were to sail along the coast, and there to meet the 
Lord. 3. Under such circumstances, it would indeed 
be contrary to their will when they found themselves 
in the evening in the midst of the sea. The ship had 
been driven out by a contrary wind, and all their ef¬ 
forts at rowing proved insufficient to counteract its 
effects. The ship was % 0aera vi(6p*voy. 4. Ac¬ 
cording to the account in John, they were dose by 
the western shore when the Saviour joined them, and 
the wind was still strong. Had it been a westerly 
wind their difficulties would by that time have been 
almost overcome, and thus help arrived too late. But 
here the objection may be urged, that, according to 
the narrative of Matthew and Mark, the wind was air 
layed when Jesus entered the ship. It might be 
argued that the wind, which was contrary to them 
while they sought to reach the eastern Bhore, would 
now be propitious, when, after having received Jesus 
into the ship, they would steer for the western shore. 
But a glance at the map will remove this difficulty. ' 
From any point on the eastern shore the disciples 
would require to steer northward in order to reach 
Julias. A strong northeasterly wind had driven them 
in an opposite directiorif and far into the sea. Hence 
they were probably a good way beyond Capernaum; 
and if the wind had lasted, it would still have been 
contrary to them in reference to reaching that port 
This also explains the terror of Peter. The Lord 
came in a northeasterly direction, while Peter, in 
meeting Him, had to go against wind and waves. 5. 
Lastly, according to our interpretation of this mira¬ 
cle, it was evidently called forth by the distress of 
the disciples, which at the same time was symbolical, 
while the miraculous help afforded them had both a 
direct and a symbolical import. 

Ver. 25. In the fourth watch of the night,— 
i. e. } between three and six o’clock in the morning • 
At an earlier period both the Jews and the Greeks 
divided the night into three watches, each of four 
hours. From the time of Pompey, however, they 
adopted the Roman practice of reckoning four witch¬ 
es, each of three hours, viz., dip 4, fitoardtcrtoy, aA«rro- 
p&pvyia, irpwt (Comp. Winer sub Nachtvxtche.) 

Ver. 25,26. Over the sea (ver. 25, Mrhw bd? 
Acuro’co', according to the true reading); on the see 
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ver. 26, ivlrfjs froA.).—The text thus points out a 
nice, but very important distinction. In ver. 26, the 
main point of the narrative lies in this, that Jesus 
hastened over the sea to join the disciples; while in 
ver. 26 the disciples are chiefly struck with the mirac¬ 
ulous sight of one walking on the sea. It is scarce¬ 
ly necessary to say that the gloss of Paulus, Stolz, 
and Gfrdrer, “ walking on the high shore above the 
sea,” is a poor evasion of the difficulty.* Any such 
idea is completely refuted by the expression repte- 
wdriftrsp lx\ rb CSara (ver 29), and by the 
scene between Christ and Peter, as well as by the 
impossibility of a conversation carried on between 
Christ on the shore and the disciples in the midst of 
the sea [especially during a storm on the lake]. Be¬ 
sides, the terror of the disciples shows that the event 
was miraculous. 

The miracle itself. —It has been regarded : 1. 
As merely a manifestation of the sway of the Son of 
God over the elements—a Monophysite view which 
has lately again been advanced by Meyer, f In re¬ 
ply, it is sufficient to say, that the narrative implies 
not merely sway over the elements, but also omnipo¬ 
tent sway over the body of the Lord Jesus, which 
was not a docetie, but a real body. 2. We have al- 
leady adverted to the natural [or rather unnatural, 
because grammatically and exegetically impossible] 
explanation by Paulus and others, which is wholly in¬ 
compatible with the narrative. 8. Some have repre¬ 
sented it as merely a natural evqpt, which tradition 
had clothed in a symbolical or mythical form (Baum- 
garten-Crusius, Base, and partly also de Wette). 4. 
Soltem speaks of swimming (I l). 6. Some have char¬ 
acterized it as a mythical anecdote of the sea, with 
special reference to 2 Kings ii. 14; vi. 6; Job ix. 8, 
and to foreign legends (Strauss). 6. Weisse views it 
allegorically; while, 7. Olshauscn holds that our 
Lord here manifested a power inherent in His higher 
corporeity. Meyer denounces this view as docetic,— 
a charge which Olshausen might have retorted with 
much greater justice; for manifestly, if we suppose 
that the divinity of Christ had sustained His human 
nature while walking on the water, we make a com¬ 
plete separation between the two natures in the per¬ 
son of Christ, which after all is Docetism. Olshausen 
is, in the main, right in remarking that it is a mistake 
to regard the transformation of Christ as the work of 
a moment, but that this transformation and perfec¬ 
tion extended over all His life. We object only to 
the manner in which he expresses this truth. It were 
more correct to say, that while the transfiguration of 
Christ, viewed as a state, commenced with His resur¬ 
rection, the disposition toward it was not only inhe¬ 
rent in His body from the first, but increasingly man¬ 
ifested itself and developed during the whole course 
of His life. Hence also the Lord # manifested this 
dory on special occasions, even before His final suf¬ 
ferings. At His baptism it had appeared in a sign 
from heaven. Again, at the miracle in Cana, and 


* [The preposition hr f with the genitive may mean: on 
Ike bank of, but only after verbs of rest as in John xxl. 1 
(iwl xu* baXdroTjs Tifcptd&os), not after verbs 
of motion, as xepnraTcu', and still less with the accusative. 
—P.8.1 

’IP Ota aao no monophysitlsm in Meyer, who simply 
•ays in loo. (p. 800): “Die Bache bleibt ein t cunderbares 
Men auf dem See, welches .... nnter den Gesichtspunkt 
ter Christo ala Sohn Gottea inwohnenden Herrschaft fiber 
die Element© and ihre Kraft© za stellen, hinslchtlich dee 
Wie der Ausffihrung aber vollig unbeatimmbar 1st; 11 < 
Ifeyer admits here a supernatural miracle, which must be 
derived from Christ's power over nature dwelling in Him 


when miraculously feeding the multitude, it had shone 
forth, and that not merely as inherent in Him, but as 
extending to others and working wonders. And now, 
in the extremity of his disciples, it burst forth in all 
its majesty; while soon afterward it manifested itself 
even in a visible manner on the Mount of Transfigu¬ 
ration, for the twofold purpose of showing that the 
Lord Jesus entered, of His own free choice, upon the 
path of suffering which now opened before Him, and 
of confirming the faith of the disciples. From tbc 
fact that by faith Peter could share in this matter, 
wc infer that the walking on the sea was a moment¬ 
ary manifestation of a spiritual power, inherent in tho 
body of Christ, which had not as yet appeared. Pe¬ 
ter—as indeed our human nature generally—possess¬ 
ed the same inherent power, which represents the 
germ of the resurrection. But in our present stato 
this power is clogged and fettered by sinfulness; 
and in this instance is only awakened by the wonder¬ 
working word of the Lord, while it again disappears 
so soon as faith gives place to doubt Thus this mir-. 
acle of Christ is a miracle on His own person, just 
like the miraculous birth, the testimony at His bap¬ 
tism, the transfiguration on the mount, the resurrec¬ 
tion, and the ascension—pointing back to the first 
two, and again forward to these other events. This 
miracle on Him,led to the miracle by Him, or to 
the gammons addressed to Peter to walk with Him 
on the water. The instances sometimes adduced of 
somnambulists* and others who have walked on tho 
water can by no means explain this miracle, but 
they deserve notice as mechanical and pathological 
manifestations of a power, showing what is possible 
and inherent in human nature, weighed down as it 
still is by sin, and concealed by the contrast be¬ 
tween the first and the second life. At any rate, thev 
shed a dim light over that world of higher life which 
the.God-Man opened up, and into which Peter for a 
short space entered, through the operationtof faith. 

[Trench, following Olshausen, Neander, Ullmann, . 
and other German divines, remarks on this miracle 
(Notes on the Miracles, p. 286): “ The miracle is not 
the violation, nor yet the suspension of law, but the 
incoming of a higher law, as of a spiritual in the 
midst of natural laws, and the momentary asserting, 
for that higher law, of the predominance which it was 
intended to have, and but for mhn’s fall it would al¬ 
ways have had, over the lower; and with this a pro¬ 
phetic anticipation of the prevalence which it shall 
one day recover. Exactly thus was there here the 
sign of the lordship of man’s will, when that will is 
in absolute harmony with God’s will, over external 
nature. In regard of this very law of gravity, a fee¬ 
ble, and for the most part unconsciously possessed, 
remnant f of his power survives to man in the well- 
attested fact that his body is lighter when he is 
awake than sleeping [as was observed even by Pliny, 
Hist. NaL vii. 18]> a fact which every man who has 
carried a child would be able to attest From this 
we conclude that the human consciousness, as an in¬ 
ner centre, works as an opposing force to the attrao- 


os the Son of God, bnt the exact mode of which cannot be 
defined.—P. 8.] 

# Die Seherin von Frecorst, i. 77. 

t [This collocation of words, placing two or more objec¬ 
tives, which are defined by adverbs, before the noon, is s 
palpable Germanism, which to the English ear sounds heavy 
ana inelegant. It is strange that Dr. Trench, who wrote 
such readable books on the English language, and the study 
of words, and is otherwise a fresh, racy, and idiomatic wri¬ 
ter, should be frequently so careless and nonchalant in his 
»tyi«.-P. 8.] 
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tion of the earth and the centripetal force of gravity, 
however unable now to overbear it.”—P. S.] 

Ver. 26. It is a ghost, or a spectre [not spirit, 
as in the E. V.], <p a vr a a p. d [not vvevp.a] 4 <r~ 
r i v .—Their belief in the apparition of spectres is 
here presupposed. The vivid sketch of their sudden 
terror may be regarded as an indirect evidence of the 
faithfulness of the narrative. They seem to have re¬ 
garded the apparition as an indication of coming evil. 
—According to the narrative of John, they were al¬ 
ready between twenty-five and thirty furlongs from 
the eastern shore, i. e., across about three fourths of 
the lake. 

Ver. 28. [Alford: “This narrative respecting Pe¬ 
ter is peculiar to Matthew. It is in very strict accord¬ 
ance with his warm and confident character, and has 
been called almost a ‘ rehearsal ’ of his denial after¬ 
ward. • It contains one of the most pointed and strik¬ 
ing revelations which we have of the nature and an¬ 
alogy of faith , and a notable example of the power 
. of the higher spiritual state of man over the inferior 
laws of matter, so often brought forward by our Lord. 
See ch. xvil 20; xxi. 21.”—Peter’s fault lay in the 
words: “Bid me” which betray an ambitious and 
overconfident desire to outdo and outdare the other 
disciples, anfl may be regarded as a prelude of the 
boastful: “ Although all shall be offended at Thee, 
yet will not P. S.] 

Ver. 29. And He said : dome! —One of those 
commands of sovereignty which prove that the Lord 
possessed the full consciousness of His power. TBut 
it is more probably the penpissive Come , t. e., “ Make 
the experiment, if thou desirest.” The Lord knew 
that Peter’s courage would fail him.—P. S.l 

Ver. 80. But when he saw the wind boister¬ 
ous,— i. e ., the high waves, impelled by the wind, 
rushing against him. [As long as Peter looked to 
Jesus only, he rose by faith over the elements of na¬ 
ture; but las soon as he looked away from Jesus to 
the boisterous waves, he began to doubt, to despond, 
and to sink.—P. S.] 

Ver. 81. Wherefore didst thou doubt? — 
A i ard(* iv means properly, to turn irresolutely in 
two directions, to waver, Matt, xxviii. 17. n pdnor 
fikv 496$jrr\<ja s, fijTcpov 54 45ei\(euras. Eiith. Zigtt- 
benus. 

Ver. 82. And when they were oome into 
the ship. —Meyer: “ According to the narrative in 
John, Christ did not enter the ship, though the disci¬ 
ples were willing to receive Him. An actual though 
unimportant discrepancy.” Olshausen accounts tor 
the difficulty by remarking that the disciples at first 
sought to avoid what they regarded as a spectre; but 
when they recognized the Lord, they were anxious to 
receive Him,—which implied, as a matter of course, 
that He actually entered the ship. Again, in the 
Gospel of Mark, we read; rapt\Bstv. alb 

rob t. Apparently it had been the intention of 
Christ to precede the disciples, and to point out the 
direction in which to follow Him. This intention was 
afterward modified by the occurrence with Peter. 
Accordingly, we interpret the narrative in John as 
follows; They were willing to receive Him into the 
ship on the eastern shore at the commencement of 
their passage, and now (after the scene on the sea, 
and His entering the ship, which John passes over) 
they were immediately at the western coast, whither 
they went* Thus Christ had passed over the greater 
part of the sea before meeting the disciples. 

Ver. 88. Of a truth Thou art the [a] Bon of 
God.—Not merely the Messiah in the ordinary sense, 


but with special reference to His divine character as 
revealed in the New Testament Meyer: “ According 
to Matthew, Jesus is here for the first time owned by 
man as the Son of God (iii. 17; iv. 8; viil 29).” 
[The persons here introduced as o l 4v t $ * A oiy, 
were probably the crew of the ship, the boatmen, the 
mariners, and perhaps some other passengers, os dis¬ 
tinct from the disciples; comp. vers. 15, 19, 22, 26, 
and ot&vBpviroi, ch. viii. 27. So Jerome : Names sir 
aue vectores. Jerome adds: “ The sailors acknowledge 
Him to be truly the Son of God on witnessing one 
miracle, the calming of the tempest: yet Arias pro¬ 
claims Him to be a mere creature.” • But it should 
not be overlooked that the omission of the article be¬ 
fore vl6s generalizes the meaning of the term. Christ 
is more than a s6n of God, He is the Son of God, in 
a unique and absolute sense, as He is the Son of Man 
The mariners, however, being probably Jews, could 
not understand the term in a polytheistic sense, and 
meant to infer from Christ’s control over the elements 
that He was clothed with divine power.—P. S.] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. On the miracle itself, see the exegetical 
notes. 

2. Scripture often compares the people with the 
sea and its waves (Ps. xlvi; Dan. vii. 8; Rev. xiil 
1). Christ had just assuaged a storm on land, which 
had almost swept away the disciples. The same scene 
is now re-enacted in a figurative manner. Jesos 
sways the waves of the sea as He had calmed those 
of the people, and as He shall sway those of the na¬ 
tions. But the Apostles are unequal to the emergen¬ 
cy. And when Peter ventures for a while to walk 
with the Lord on the waves, he soon sinks in the storm 
and is only preserved when Christ brings him back 
into the ship which contains the rest of the ApostUe, 
with the reproof: O thou of little faith, wherefore 
didst thou doubt t 

8. Along with a view of the exaltation of Christ 
over all nature, we here obtain a glimpse not only of 
the future glory of the children of God, but also how 
the throes and struggles of nature are calmed and 
cease at the feet of Jesus. The narrative contains 
three miracles combined. The first prefigured and in 
traduced Christ’s resurrection and ascension. From 
the second we learn how, even upon earth, believers 
may, in anticipation of their future glory, triumph 
and conquer in the midst of waves or flames. The 
third affords us an insight how nature herself shall 
be delivered from her subjection to vanity into the 
glorious liberty of the children of God. Lastly, we 
have here a typical prophecy of the future dominion 
of the spirit of Christianity over the sea of nations. 
A British painter, H. Richter, has given us the most 
affecting representation of Christ’s walking over the 
sea. 

4. Shortly before this, Christ had conquered two 
giants which ever endanger society—famine, and rev 
olutionary attempts to establish a new millennium 
By removing the terrors of the deep, He overcame t 
third and equally great danger. In the interval He 
had been on the mount From the mountain of 
prayer did the great Captain of humanity conduct 
all Pis wars, ana gain all His conquests. But Christ 
preferred to meet these three giants, rather than trust 
Himself to the whims of that despot who, after hav 
mg murdered the Baptist, showed a disposition to 
condesoend to Himself. 
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5. From that time forward commenced the sway 
of the Spirit of Christ, by which He will ultimately 
subdue these three giants in the world. 

6. It is true that Peter could swim; but in his 
terror he lost not only his spiritual, but even his nat¬ 
ural attainments.. 

[Trench : Peter is here the image of all the frith¬ 
ful of all ages, in the seasons of their weakness and 
their fear. So long as they are strong in faith, they 
are able to tread under foot all the most turbulent 
agitations of an unquiet world; but when they lose 
heart and fear, they begin to sink; and were it not 
for Christ’s sustaining hand, which is stretched out 
in answer to their cry, they would be wholly over¬ 
whelmed and swallowed up.—P. S.] 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

Christ walking on the sea: 1. He goes over the 
sea to bring help; and hence walks, 2. on the sea, 
displaying His omnipotence. — The three miracles 
combined prefiguring the threefold transfiguration: 
1. Of the Lord ; 2. of believers ; 8. of nature (Rom. 
viii.).—Why the Lord constrained His disciples to 
quit the multitude; or, the dangers accruing to the 
Church from the enthusiasm of popular excitement. 
—Christ had as frequently jto withdraw from the peo¬ 
ple as to go and meet them.—The disciples would 
have sent away the people when they were hungry; 
Christ dismisses them when they were too well satis¬ 
fied.—Jesus, in those nights of prayer solitary on 
mountains, alone with His Father.—The lonely nights 
of the Saviour, of which the blessing descends on the 
world in the light of day.—The disciples driven by 
the sea from the Lord untik the fourth watch : 1. In 
the gospel narrative; 2. in the history of the Church. 
—How the necessity of the disciples evokes the most 
glorious power of the Lord..—The miracles occasion¬ 
ed by the need of His people.—How the fear of spirits 
increases a thousandfold the real terrors of life.—The 
fear of spectres: I. The truth lying at the foundation 
of it; 2. its errors and dangers.—Sud self-deception 
on the part of the disciples: to be afraid of their 
Lord and Saviour as if He had been a spectre.—How 
the disciples in the ship of the Church still cry out 
from fear, whenever the Lord comes over the waves 
with a new display of His glory.—How they imagine 
that the Lord Himself is always obliged to pass over 
in a vesseL—How the world will be set free from its 
fear of spectres: 1. From superstition, by faith; 2. 
from apparitions, by miracles; 3. from fear, by 
peace; 4. from crying out, by giving praise.—“ Be 
of good cheer; it is I; be not afraid.”—The reply 
of Peter : “ Lord, if it be Thou,”—indicating the ap¬ 
pearance of uncertainty in the midst of faith.—The 
faith of Peter.—The character of Peter the same here 
as at the time of Christ’s last sufferings, and during 
his later apostolate (Acts il x.; Gal. it).—The his¬ 
tory of Peter on the sea, a prelude to his fall.—“ And 
He said : Come.”—How it clearly appears that the 
Lord grants help only on condition of a faith, which, 
however, Himself has called forth.—Origin of doubt: 
he looked much at the wind, and little at the Lord. 
— How the Lord rescues His own from all depths of 
the gea.—Jesus, the Saviour of His people amid the 
terrors of the sea.—Christ an all-sufficient Saviour 
both at sea and on land.—The Spirit of Christ in His 
victory over the resistance of nature.—If our strength 
prove insufficient to bring us to Christ, His strength 
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is sufficient to bring Him to us.—How unexpectedly 
at the end of the journey!—They wished to land on 
the eastern, but landed on the western shore.—The 
first confession of the Messiah as the Son of God, the 
fruit of a night of unparalleled terror.—The most 
glorious success following the most hopeless toil— 
Evening and morning witnessing the miracles of the 
Lord.—How Christ ever reminds us of His former 
miracles by working new wonders.—“ They worship¬ 
ped Him ; ” or, the homage due to Ctrist as king.— 
Christ walking on the sea, a prelude to the history 
I of His sufferings and resurrection; 1. Christ separat¬ 
ed by the people from His disciples; 2. Christ lost to 
view in the darkness of night on the other shore; 3. 
the disciples driven from Him, and toiling in deep 
sorrow and need; 4. the miraculous reappearance 
of Christ: fear and joy. 

Starke :— Quesnel: An humble person will with¬ 
draw from praise and glory.— Zeurius : The word 
which we have heard and learned must be evidenced 
by" the cross.— Osiander : The kingdom of Christ 
not of this world.—Christ withdrew from worldly 
honors, while we seek them; is this to follow after 
Him ?— J. Hall: Worldly prosperity is more danger¬ 
ous than adversity.—If Christ was thps instant in 
prayer, how much more should we wrestle in it!— 
The quiet of evening the time for prayer.—Alone 
with God.— Quesnel : The Church like a ship in the 
midst of the sea.—God leads His own people often in 
strange, but always in a blessed and holy, way, Ps. 
iv. 8.—If Jesus be absent, there is only misery and 
temptation. Nov. Bibl. 7\tb. — J. Hall: Man’s ex¬ 
tremity is God’s opportunity.—New wants will bring 
fresh help and fresh experiences.— Hedvnger: The 
heart of man is unstable,—bold now, and again fear¬ 
ful, Jer. xvii 9.— Bibl. Wurt.: Alas ! how fearful do 
believers often become in their difficulties and sor¬ 
rows.— Canatein : Even believers are afraid when 
God comes to them in an unusual way.— J. Hall: 
The gracious help of Christ comes always at the right 
moment—“ It is I; ” I am with thee in trouble, Ps. 
xci. 15.—The confidence of Christians.—The assur¬ 
ance of Christ’s gracious presence the greatest com¬ 
fort of Christians in their deepest sorrows.— Hall : 
A good sheep knows even the voice of its shepherd, 
John x, 4.—Lord, bid me come unto Thee.—The 
word of Christ a strong bridge.—With God we can 
achieve mighty things.—Nature and grace side by 
side.—However good our purpose, it is shaken by 
temptation.— Bibl. Wurt.: Beware of being too bold. 
—Christ does not suffer us to sink in our weakness. 
— Quesnel: It is good for Christians that God from 
time to time allows them to feel their weakness and 
their impotence.—Our help is in the name of the 
Lord.—The Lord sometimes allows His people to sink, 
but only in order to humble them.— Osiander : To 
doubt the help of God, must lead to adversity; there¬ 
fore keep firm hold of the promise, and do not sink, 
Isa. xliil 12.— Canatein : The Lord ministers to His 
ministers more than they minister to Him.— Zeisius: 
Christ the wonder-worker, whom even the wind and 
waves obey.— Quesnel: A consideration of the mira¬ 
cles of Jesus tending to strengthen our faith.—Christ 
claiming our worship, Phil if 10. 

Gerlach: The glorified body of Christ was, as it 
were, visible even through His earthly body; ch. xvii. 
Hence the waves were like firm soil under Him; just 
as Christ passed through the world untouched by hu¬ 
man corruption and unmoved by the passions around 
Him.—In his faith and deep attachment to Jesus, 
Peter can no longer bear the uncertainty. As on other 
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occasions, so now, he precedes the other disciples; 
bat not knowing his own weakness, he soon fails.— 
Greater than common demands are made upon those 
who come prominently forward; but if their tempta¬ 
tions are stronger, their deliverances are also more 
glorious. 

Heubner :—In the history of Christ, work and 
prayer alwayB succeeded each other. Ora d labora. 
—HiS need of solitude.—God allows sorrow to befall 
us because He foresees its end.—When He is absent, 
rest is wanting.—When the Helper is expected, He 
is already present—He knows the need of His peo¬ 
ple.—The presence of Jesus drives away all fear.— 
Peter feels his human impotence only when he is on 
the water; u e. y when he has progressed beyond hu¬ 
man experience and strength into the domain of 
faith, where the power of God alone can sustain him. 


He now feels that he has passed beyond the limits of 
human nature, and this sense overpowers him (but 
only because his heart is divided).—Faith can never 
wholly sink; it takes hold of the right hand of the 
Lord. 

[Augustine:—Amos Drum, ambulas tuper mart: 
tub pedibus tuk est ieeuli tumor. Ama* MOffom, 
abeorbebit ie.—Chrysostom: We heed not fear the 
tempest, but only the weakness of our faith. Hence 
Christ does not calm the storm, but takes Peter by 
the hand.—It is of no use to be near Christ in person, 
unless we are near Him by faith.— Wordsworth: Pe¬ 
ter was enabled by Christ to walk on the sea; so the 
risen bodies of the saints will be enabled to fly up¬ 
ward and meet Him in the air, 1 Thess. iv. 17.—Pe¬ 
ter sinks without Christ (Think of the Church of 
Rome in her errors.)—P. S.J 


O. CHRIST. MANIFESTS HIMSELF AS THE HIGH PRIEST IN HIS SUFFERINGS; BEING 
REJECTED BY THE SCRIBES AND PHARISEES OF JERUSALEM, OR THE THEOLOGI¬ 
CAL AUTHORITIES OF THE SCHOOLS. 

Chapteb XIV. 84-36, XV. 1-88. 

Cojmim :—Secret landing of the Lord ty Galilee, and Hie recognition Accusation of the deputation from the synagogue 
at Jerusalem, that His disciples transgressed the traditions. Beply of Jesus, and rebuke addressed to the Pharisees of 
Galilee. Christ's teaching to the disciples in reference to tradition. Jeans journeying into the heathen country of 
Tyre and Sidon, and the woman of Canaan. Second miraculous feeding of the multitude; or, second realm in the 
desert, as contrasted with that of the spiritual authorities, which allowed the people to perish from want. 


1. The deputation from Jerusalem, and the rebuke of Jesus addressed to the Pharisees of Galilee, Chrittt 
teaching to the disciples in reference to tradition. Ch. XIV.. 84-86, XV. 1-20. 

Ch. XIV. 34 And when they were gone [had passed] over, 1 they came into the land of 

35 Gennesaret. J And when the men of that place had knowledge of him,* they sent out 

36 into all that country round about,* and brought unto him all that were diseased; And 
besought him that they might only touch the hem [fringe] 4 of his garment: and as 
many as touched were made perfectly whole. 1 

Ch. XV. 1 Then came to Jesus scribes and Pharisees which [who] were of Jerusalem,® 

2 saying, V Why do thy disciples transgress the tradition of the elders ? for they wash not 

3 their hands when they eat bread. But he answered and said unto them, Why do ye also 

4 transgress the commandment of God by [because of] 7 your tradition ? For God com¬ 
manded, saying, 8 Honour thy father and mother: and, He that curseth father or mother, 

5 let him die the death [surely die].® But ye say, Whosoever shall say to his 10 father 
or his 10 mother, It is & gift [devoted to God, a sacrifice], by whatsoever thou mightest be 

6 profited by me; And honour not his father or his mother, he shall be free} 1 Thus have 
ye made the commandment [law] 18 of God of none [no] effect by [because of] your 

7, 8 tradition. Ye hypocrites, well did Esaias [Isaiah] prophesy of you, saying, This 
people draweth nigh unto me with their mouth, 1 * and honoureth me with their lips; 

9 but their heart is far from me. [Is. xxix. 13.] But in vain they do worship me, 

10 teaching for [as] doctrines the commandments of men. And [then] he called the mul* 

11 titude, and said unto them, Hear, and understand: Not that which goeth into the mouth 
defiletk a [the] man [i. s. y makes him legally unclean] ; but that which cometh out of the 

12 mouth, this detileth a [the] man Then came his disciples, and said unto him, Know- 

13 est thou that the Pharisees were offended, after they heard this saying? But he an- 
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swered and said, Every plant, which my heavenly Father hath not planted, shall be 

14 rooted up. Let them alone: they be [are, tun ] blind leaders of the blind. And if the 

15 blind lead the blind, both shall [will] fall into the ditch. Then answered Peter and 

16 said unto him, Declare unto us this parable. And Jesus said, Are ye also yet without 

17 understanding? Do not ye yet [Do ye not] 14 understand, that whatsoever entereth in 

18 at the mouth goeth into the belly, and is cast out into the draught? But those things 
which proceed out of the mouth come fo^th from the heart; and they defile the man., 

19 For out of the heart proceed evil thoughts, murders, adulteries, fornications, thefts, false 

20 witness, blasphemies: These are the things which defile a [the] man: but to eat with 
unwashen hands defileth not a [the] 15 man. 

1 Ch. xiv., ver. 84.—[A t axtpd<ravr « y, Ewald tod Lange: da sie hin&bergeschifft waren; G. Campbell: hating 
passed over: A. Norton. Conant, and the N. T. of the A. B. (J.; passing over; Kheiroa and Archbishop Kendrick (The 
Four Gospels, N. Y„ 1849) : having passed the water ; Wicllf: whanne thei hodden passid oust the see.— P. 8.1 

* Ver. 88.—[Lange: da die Leute ... Ihn erkannten ; Norton: when they saw who he was; Campbell, and Conant: 
knowing him, It tyv 6vr avr6r.— P. 8.] 

* Ver. 85.—[E ls 8A yy rbv wepixupor ficsfvijr, into the whole neighboring country; Lange: in die 
ganee Umgegend; Campbell: through ail that country; Conant: into all that country round (omitting only the about 
of the E. V.—P. 8.] 

4 Ver. 86 .—IKpdorsba correspond to the , which the Jews were directed to wear on the corners of the outer 

garments, Nnm. zv. 83 sq. Campbell, and Kendrick translate: tuft; Norton, and Conant: fringe; all the older English 
versions to A. D. 1611: hem.— P. 8.] 

4 Ver. 86.—[Campbell, Norton, and Conant drop: perfectly; bat Lange retains It: ( vollstdndig) geheilt, 8 ic a48 if* 
<rar; Meyer: sie warden durchgerettet, so dass sle sofort gesand aas dor Krankheit hervorgingen.—P. 8.1 

* Ch. xv., ver. 1.—[Simpler and better with modern translators and revisers: Pharisees and Scribes from Jerusalem 
(dropping: which were), even in ease we retain the article ol before ut6, which is omitted in the authorities of Lachmann 
and Tregelles, and also in Cod. Sinaitloos.—P. 8.] 

7 Ver. 8.— [A tb rb* xapdSoaty bp&v, or on account of, or for the sake of (Conant), bat not: on the pretense of 
(Norton), nor: by (E. V. and Campbell). The proposition 6 < d with tho accusative seldom, if evor, denotes instrumental¬ 
ity ; besides this would not salt the connection; for, as Conaut correctly remarks, “ It was regard for tradition, as of 
higher worth and authority, which led them to set aside the word of God, and it is this with which they are here charged.” 
The Vulgate correctly translates: propter traditlonem vestram; the Poeehito (Syriac V.) likewise : on account of your 
tradition; Wiclif, Hheims: for your tradition; pranmer: because of; TyodaJe and Geneva B. falsely: through, for 
which the Bishops’ B. and King James’ B. substituted by. All tho good German versions have: um . . widen, or wegen, 
on account qf.— r. 8.] 

8 Ver. 4.—[So according to tko reading: iy cr e l\ar o \4yvv. But the older reading of manuscripts, versions, 
and patristic cltAtioos, is else, said (without commanded). So Lachm. and T’schend., while Alford retains tvereiXcb 
ro \4yofV. Lange puts geboten und (commanded and) In smaller typo in parenthesis.—P. 8.] 

8 Ver. 4.—{&aydrtp rtXtvrdrw, lit: shall end by death, shall be executed, the Inaccurate LXX rendering of the in¬ 
tensive Hebrew form HWJ HiITS, Ez. zzt 17; Lev. zz. P. 8.] 

»• Ver. 5.—[. His before father and mother, need not be italicized; the doflnite article In Greek (r£ x ckt pil fj rp 
pijrpt) having here the force of our possessive pronoun.—P. 8.] 

11 Vers. 5 and 6.—[The translation of this somewhat difficult sentence, which is generally regarded as elliptical, bnt 
not necessarily so, depends partly on the construction (see Exeg. Notes), partly on the reading. The ooramon tezt reads, 
ver. 6: ob Mb r tpb a fl (which tho E. V. co-ordinates with 88 a second part of the protsais: whosoever shaU 

say ... and honor not); but the majority of ancient critical authorities are in fovor of the future: o if pb r tpb act, 
either with k a i (so Tischendorf and AlfordX or without k a l (as Lachmann and Tregelles read). The Cod. Sinait like¬ 
wise omits teal , bnt reads rtpijar), and inserts after oHpsXrfOtfS the words: outer e err iy, which I have not seen 
in any other manuscript or critical apparatus (tho reading is: ovbev eariy ov pt) rtpt)<n) rov xpa, abridged for xar4pa f 
etc.). Tho choice lies between the following explanatory translations : (1) But ye say: “Whoever saith to his father or 
mother: * A gift' [t. a. it is an offering consecrated to God, and therefore not alienable to other use ], 4 whatsoever thou 
mightest be profited ieiih from me 1 [(.by which 1 might support thee]; and honor not (teal ov pb ripr}<rt], coordinate 
with hr tfrp, and second member of the protasis) his father or his mother ...” (supply the apodosis: he shall be free, 
or is free, viz., from the obligation of the fifth commandment). And [words of the Saviour] ye have made the law of God 
of no effect, for the sake of your tradition. (2) Or, if we read ( ical) ov pb ripba*^ and commence here the words of the 
Lord, we mast translate: But ye say: “Whoever saith to his /other or his mother: * It is a gift [i. e., an inalienable 
altar-offering]_/Vom which thou mightest be benefited by me,' ”... [supply the apodosis of the Pharisees : the same is not 
bound to honor or support his parents, since by doing so he would violate his vow, or alienate what belongs to God]. 
(And) he [words of Christ] shall in no wise honor his father or his mother. And thus ye have made the law qf God of 
no effect, etc. Bo Meyer and Lange. But this ellipsis seems somewhat forced and unnatural. (8) Or, finally, we may re¬ 
gard the second clause, with Grotiua, Benge!, Winer,and Conant, as the apodosis, no matter whether we read: jral of 
pb npb<rVi or ov pb rtpbaet. I prefer the latter (without Kai) as the older reading, and explain: Butyssay: 
“ Whoever saith, etc., Ae (the same) shall in no wise honor his father or his mother .” Thus have ye, etc. This explana¬ 
tion avoidd the hypothesis of an ajposiopesls and requires no supplement of an apodosis; it also retains the full foroe of 
oh pbi a strong negative asseveration, which in connection with the future expresses earnest dissuasion or positive pro¬ 
hibition (as In Matt. xvl. 22: oh pb 4<rr.ai oot rovro). If we retain teal we must explain it, with Winer: “As too,” 
(,4,1a such a case (comp. Winer's Grammatik, ate., $£4 sub aposiopesis, p. 529, note: wer tru seinen Eltem spricht ... 
der brauchi ouch—in dissem Falls—seine Eltem nicht eu ehren\ at rendor with Scrivener: he shall not then honor. 
At all events it seems to me most natural to regard the second clause as the apodosis of the Pharisees, which expresses 
their decision and neutralizes the fifth commandment The Saviour thinks It unnecessary to refate them and simply 
States the resnlt: Thus ye have mads the law of God of no effect .—Conant observes, that the ellipsis in the Common Ver¬ 
sion: he shall be free, “ is supplied from Beza's Latin Version : insons erit, and is one of the many evidences of its in- 
flnenco (often Injurious) on King James’ revisers.”—P. 8.] 

Ver. 6.—[The authorities are divided between 4yro\b*y commandment, rbv v6pov , the low, 
(Tlschsnd., Alford), and rbr \6yov, the word (Lachm. and Tregelles.—P. 8.] 

is ver. 8.—The words of the text. rec.: 4yy((u pot 6 \abs otros ry 6part avriv, are wanting In the oldest 
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authorities [Including Cod. Slnait], and omitted in all critical editions [since Grieebach]. Probably an insertion from the 
Beptuagint. 

i* Ver. 17.—[Leave out yet The beat anthoritiea and editions read ou, not, for oth r*», not yet. Dt. Lange include* 
noch, yet, in parenthesis.—P. 8.] 

14 Ver. 20.—[The Greek bos always the definite article before &ydp(**os in this section, and the E. Vera, thus render* 
It in ver. 18: dejUs the man.— P. 8.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Ver. 34. Into the land of Gennesaret* —As 

the time of persecution had commenced, they prob¬ 
ably landed on a retired part of the coast This ap¬ 
pears, 1. from the manner in which the place where 
they landed is described; 2. from the circumstance 
that the people of that place brought sick persons 
from the scattered houses in the, district, and that, 
according to Mark, Jesus passed through villages 
and towns before He appeared in the synagogue at 
Capernaum; while, lastly, this view is also supported 
by the analogous account of the landing, contained 
in ch. xv. 39. The designation, “ land of Gennesa- 
ret,” Mark vi. 63, was given to the western shore of 
the lake; from which, indeed, the latter derived its 
name. According to Josephs ( Be Bello Jud. 8 , 10, 
8), the district extended 80 furlongs in length and 
20 in breadth, so that it must have comprised only 
a part of the western shore. Robinson (ii. p. 400) 
suggests that it extended from Khfin Minyeh on the 
north to Mejdel on the south; in which case it would 
nearly embrace the modem district of el-Ghuweir, or 
the “Little Gh6r.” According to Josephus, the cli¬ 
mate of this district was very mild, and the soil fer¬ 
tile. 

Ver. 35. And when the men of that plaoe 
had knowledge of Him. —Meanwhile morning bad 
dawned, and Jesus was Immediately recognized by 
the people. 

Ver. 30. The fringe of His garment. —Comp, 
ix. 20. Christ merely passed through the district, 
and the haste of His journey accounts for the man¬ 
ner in which the cures were performed; the expres¬ 
sion being at the same time symbolical, and indicat¬ 
ing on the one hand the most passing touch, and on 
the other the strong faith of the people in that dis- 
! trict We might almost have expected that tradi¬ 
tion would have laid the scene of healing the woman 
with the issue of blood in the country of Gennesaret 
instead of at Paneas. If that woman lived here 
after she was restored, we may perhaps conjecture 
that ever afterward special importance attached in 
the mind of the people to this mode of healing. But 
we must remind the reader that Jesus passed through 
the lower district of the sea-shore when He perform¬ 
ed that miracle. 

Ch. xv. 1 . Then met Jesus, etc.—The follow¬ 
ing three sections (about the washing of hands, the 
woman of Canaan, and the second feeding of the 
multitude) are only related by. Matthew and by Mark. 
Between these events and those formerly related, we 
muBt insert the address of Jesus, in the synagogue at 
Capernaum, concerning the manna of heaven (John 
vt 22-71), as also the festival of Easter, whicn, ac¬ 
cording to John vi., was close at hand, even at the 
first feeding of the multitude. From Luke x. 38, we 
would infer that Jesus had on that occasion tarried 
In Bethany, while the disciples went on to Jerusalem. 
In the Jewish capital, the disciples seem to have 
given offence by their bold statements and by the 
evangelical liberty of their conduct. Hence Jesus 
was now charged with heresy in Galilee, and was 


watched in the field. Then followed the healing of 
the man with the withered hand, and of him who 
was possessed with a blind and dumb devil, the last 
conflict between Jesus and the Pharisees of Galilee, 
the parables and probably the events recorded in 
Luke xiil 1-9 and 11—17. Meantime, the deputa¬ 
tion of Pharisees and scribes, with which our section 
opens, had arrived from Jerusalem; having been 
despatched partly on account of the offence which 
the disciples had given in the holy city, and partly 
on account of the report of the Pharisees of Galilee, 
to the effect that Jesus was too powerful for them, 
and that they required assistance from the capital— 
The arrangement of Matthew follows the order of 
things more than of time. After* having related how 
the Lord was repelled by the ruler of Galilee, he now 
records the conflict between Jesus and the supreme 
authorities of the synagogue. 

The Pharisees nod Scribes. —With the arti¬ 
cle.* We adopt the arrangement of Codd. B., D., 
Orig., etc., by which the Pharisees are mentioned be¬ 
fore the senbes, although this is opposed by Lach- 
mann and Tischendorf The persecution at Jerusa¬ 
lem originated with the Pharisees, the scribes having 
given it a proper legal form in the shape of a deputa¬ 
tion from the synagogue. This is no doubt indicated 
by the use of the article, and not, as Meyer supposes, 
“ the scribes who lived in Jerusalem and had come 
thence.” The deputation represented the whole body 
of the Pharisees and scribes in Jerusalem. There 
are references to several such deputations in the New 
Testament 

Ver. 2. Why do Thy disciples transgress 7— 

Referring to the occasion to which we have above 
alluded. The charge is at first urged in a cautious 
manner, although the Master is made responsible for 
the supposed transgressions of His disciples.—The 
tradition, w *pd8o<rtt. —A new and more danger¬ 
ous mode of attack. Hitherto they had only chaigrf 
Him with violating the Sabbath, or with supposed 
transgressions of the law itself. But now they based 
their accusations upon tradition, as of acknowledged 
authority. The miraculous cures of Jesus and His 
teaching might be urged in answer to their charges 
of violation of the law ; but the disciples were appar¬ 
ently transgressing the traditions without any excuse 
for it. The rapabotris, Ayptupos HitaoKohlcu Eeey- 
chius. See the Sermon on the Mount Within the 
circle of His disciples, Jesus hod from the first de¬ 
clared Himself opposed to traditions, but their renun¬ 
ciation on the part of His followers had only of late 
appeared. This charge of the Pharisees fe illustrated 
by the following extract Meyer: “ The Jews at¬ 
tached greater value to tradition than even to the 
written law, appealing in support of it to Deut iv. 
14; xvil 10. Morj especially did they pay respect 
to the traditionary injunction of washing the hands 
before meals, to which it was thought Lev. xv. 11 
referred. See Lightfoot, Schdttgen, and Wetatein on 
the passage.” Jesus did not reject this tradition, 
viewing it merely as a custom (which was also com* 
mon among the Persians, Greeks, and Romans). He 

* [5m my critical note <L p. 275. Cfod. Staurit likewise 
puts the Pharisee* first—PAj 
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only refused to recognize it as a binding or religious 
ordinance, and hence omitted it in urgent circum¬ 
stances. The whole passage may be regarded* as 
throwing a peculiar light upon the history of Phari¬ 
saism, with its “ hedge around the law,” and upon 
that of the Sanhedrim and of the Talmud. 

Of the elders.— Fritzsche : The teachers of the 
law. Meyer: Our ancestors, with special reference 
to Heb. xi. 2. But we must not forget that the 
official spcs&vTcpoi of the Sanhedrin and of the 
synagogues were the theocratic authorities whieh 
administered and sanctioned the traditions of their 
ancestors. 

Ver. 4. Let him die the death. —In the original 
Hebrew: rriQ J he shall surely die . The Sept . 

renders it, he shall end by death (by execution): 
Gave irtp TfKevrdrtD. 

Ver. 6. Bat ye say. —The change of the verb 
deserves notice. It is a gift, bupoy, , a sacri¬ 
fice or gift to the temple. There are two significant 
omissions in the phraseology of the text 1. lari or 
#<rrai is omitted. If a person merely pronounced the 
word “ Corban ” over any possession or property, it 
was irrevocably dedicated to the temple. Thus it 
became a kind of interdict Compare Lightfoot, 
von Ammon it 226. Mishna, , de votis. 

Joseph. Contr. Ap. 1, 22.—2. “But ye say, or make 
the tradition, Whosoever shall say to nis father, or 
his mother, It is a gift! that with which thou Bright¬ 
est be assisted by me,” ... Here Jesus breaks off and 
allows His opponents to state their own conclusion, 
which was as follows: “ he is free of his duty as a 
child.” The Lord seems unwilling to draw, or at 
least to state, the sinful conclusion at which Phari¬ 
saism had arrived. Hence the aposiopesis, which 
appears most clearly in the language of Mark, is 
peculiarly suitably* Perhaps the inference might 
have been differently expressed by some of the Rab¬ 
bins. Jesus, however, draws his own conclusion,! 
which is: He will surely not honor his father or 
his mother. So Meyer. But Grotius, Bengd, and 
Winer regard this clause as being the words of the 
Pharisees themselves, implying: He need not honor 
his father, etc. But this view is improbable in 
itself and contrary to the language of the text 
[Not at alL Comp, my critical note 11 on vers. 6 and 
6, p. 275.—P. B.] 

Ver. 6. Made of no efifeot.—More than merely 
“transgressed.” Some Rabbins (as Rabbi Eliezer) 
regarded the duty of children to honor their parents 
as higher than all the commandments. But the 
Jewish authorities insisted that vows, even if incom¬ 
patible with this injunction, were binding. 

Ver. 7. Well (aptly, k akS>s\ did Isaiah pro¬ 
phesy of you. Is. xxix. 18.—Not in the sense of 
natural inspiration (de Wette), nor of prediction in 
the strictest sense (Meyer), nor merely of applica¬ 
tion (Maldonatus); but as in Matt xiii. 14 sqq. with 
special reference to. Isa. vi. We have here the other 
aspect of the hardening to which the prophet re¬ 
ferred, in the shape of a pretended sanctity. As the 
Statement of Isaiah in reference to the hardening of 
his cotemporaries was completely fulfilled in the co- 

* [The apoeiopesls Is clear In the parallel passage of 
Hark vii. 11. after Kop&ay, but he omits the second clause 
altogether, viz. the words : f *ai) ov ph rip4\(ru (rip-fjop), 
which create the only difficulty in our case.—P. 8. J 

t (.This is inconsistent with the preceding remark that 
the Saviour waa unwilling to draw or to state the conclusion 
of the Pharisees.—P. 8.] 


temporaries of Jesus, so also his statement about 
their pretended sanctity; in other words, his verba! 
prophecy about his cotemporaries was, in this respect 
also, a typical prophecy of the times of Jesus. 

Ver. 9. In va in^ pdr-qy .—Meyer explains the 
expression as implying that it was fruitless (without 
moral result) and groundless (temere). In our opin¬ 
ion, it expresses the idea of emptiness or vanity , 
whieh includes groundlessness in point of principle, 
and fruitlessness so far as results were concerned. 
The Hebrew text has no expression corresponding to 
this uarriv; but the Sept, may probably have trans¬ 
lated from another reading. 

Ver. 10. Then He called the multitude. —The 
Saviour turns away from these hypocrites, whose 
questions about the washing of the hands He does 
not even condescend to answer, since out of their 
own mouths they were convinced of making the com¬ 
mandments of God of no effect. Christ now turns to 
the people, and instructs them in the difference be¬ 
tween Levitical and real defilement 

Ver. 11. Not that which goeth into the 
month defileth f—i. e. f with reference to the rela¬ 
tion between Levitical defilement and the bn , 
or prof anus, in the real sense of the term. The 
Lord presents the Levitical idea of impurity in a 
moral light The question is not—to take the pres¬ 
ent instance—to be decided by the physical mouth 
(or the use of certain meats! but by the moral 
mouth (or the language). What is here said con¬ 
cerning the going into and coming out of the mouth, 
applies to the whole series of Levitical and moral 
inunctions concerning purity. The statement was 
in the first place, indeed, intended as a justification 
of His disciples on the charge brought against them 
by the Pharisees. But the inference was obvious, 
that all these injunctions required to be fulfilled in a 
higher sense (although this did not imply that the 
Lord denied their validity as Levitical ordinances). 
As a matter of course, when the symbol woqld bo 
completely fulfilled, its outward representation must 
fall to the ground. 

Ver. 12. After they heard this saying-— 

“ This remark is commonly referred to vers. 8-9. 
But we would rather apply it, with Euthym. Zigab., 
to ver. 11.” Meyer. It is, indeed, quite true that it 
would have been impossible for them to have replied 
to vers. 8-9, while in answer to ver. 11 they might 
bring against Him the charge of subverting not only 
tradition, but even the written law. Still, their 
anger about His application to them of the prophecy 
of Isaiah must have increased their resentment and 
offence at His \4y o*. Nor must we here omit to ob¬ 
serve the moral distinction between giving offence ' 
to the Pharisees and to the least of the disciples. 

Ver. 13. Every plant. —Referring to the teach- 
ing and the traditions of the Pharisees (Ewald, 
Meyer, etc.), not to their persons (Fritzsche, Olshau- 
sen, de Wette). At the same time, we should also 
bear in mind what was said in Matt, xiii. about the 
identification of individuals with the doctrines which 
they professed. 

Ver. 14. Into the ditch. —The cistern. Meyer 
supposes that the expression refers to Gehenna, im¬ 
plying that they were hopelessly lost. But, in our 
opinion, it primarily applies to historical and na¬ 
tional, not to personal judgments. We infer this 
from the fact, that both classes of the blind are said 
to fall into the ditch,—those who feel their need of 
being guided (or the people), as well as those who 
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think they see, and assume to be leaders (see John 
ix.). The difference between them, however, was 
very great; and with reference to the Jewish people, 
comp. Rom. ix.-xi. 

Ver. 15. Peter. —Acting as the representative of 
all the disciples; see Mark vu. 17.—This parable.— 
The whole discourse was parabolical, but sufficiently 
explained by the context, and not, as Peter seems to 
have supposed, a separate parable in the more lim¬ 
ited sense of the term. It appears as if Peter had 
felt it difficult to distinguish between the symbol and 
the reality. Jesus had employed the physical as an 
emblem of the moral mouth, and in that particular 
His statement might be regarded as parabolical 
But even in that respect the parabolical form had 
not been strictly carried out 

Ver. 17. Do not ye understand 7 —The place 
where the bodily functions are finally purified, is 
that where they terminate, 6 a<p*&p<*v (which, ac¬ 
cording to Suidas, designates both anum and eel- 
lam; derivator enim h*b rwy iSpvv. The term 
is evidently related to &<pt8poi, by which the Sept 
render the place where menstruous women under¬ 
went purification). But that which constitutes the 
true nature of man can only be cleansed if the heart , 
whence words and actions issue, is purified. And 
this is the only true purity, contrasted with which 
all symbolical purifications are of no value. (See 
above, the antithesis between mercy and sacrifice.) 
A symbol becomes null and void if applied against 
the truth which it had been intended to present to 
the mind. In that case its real object is lost, and it 
does harm instead of good. Compare here Mark. 

Ver. 19. For out of the heart proceed. —The 
Saviour implies that evil works first pass through 
the channel of an evil mouth, thus disclosing the evil 
state of the heart 


DOCTRINAL AND ETIIICAL. 

1. As the Gospel history unfolds, the gulf be¬ 
tween the believing and the unbelieving portion of 
the people becomes wider. If the former would fain 
touch the hem of His garment in order to be restored, 
the latter excommunicate Him, because His disciples 
had offended against their traditions. 

2. Let us mark the progressive hostility against 
the Lord. First the Pharisees of Judea, then they 
of Galilee, had pronounced against Him ; while both 
ore now combined against Him and His word. The 
expression, “ the Pharisees and scribes from Jerusa¬ 
lem,” clearly implies that they were a deputation 
from the synagogue, representing the whole body of 
the Pharisees and scribes. 

8. No doubt the peculiar arrangement adopted by 
Matthew was intended to indicate this state of mat¬ 
ters. Hence the description of Christ’s conflict with 
the secular authorities is followed by that of the 
assaults on the part of the Pharisees and scribes. 

4. The increasing bitterness of His enemies ap¬ 
pears also from the circumstance, that they now 
charged Him, in presence of the people, with setting 
at nought popular traditions. They evidently seem 
to have regarded the conduct of the disciples as 
reflecting the teaching of their Master. Hence the 
Lord feels called upon to set before the people the 
contrast between self-righteous traditionalism and the 
eternal commandments of God. This He illustrates 
in connection with the first and most special law of 
humanity. But the principle here laid down em¬ 


braces a far wider range. It condemns all dead tra¬ 
ditionalism which is inconsistent with life, and indeed 
every ecclesiastical ordinance which in spirit or in 
form is incompatible with the fundamental principles 
of our humanity, with the institutions of God, or with 
the demands of our moral nature. 

5. The mere traditions of men are plants which 
our Father in heaven has not planted. They have 
sprung from temporal motives, were subservient to 
temporal interests, and became a temporal curse to 
those who blindly followed them. . Hence also they 
shall at last meet with an earthly fate, and be rooted 
up. According to Heubner, the future tense, here 
used, must be regarded as implying that a certain 
thing must necessarily be done. But although it is 
quite true that Christ by His word roots up the prin¬ 
ciple of tradition in His Church, yet the actual pro¬ 
cess of uprooting will take place in the course of 
those judgments which the progress of history shall 
evolve. Comp. 1 Cor. iil 13. 

6. The antithesis between the mouth in the phys¬ 
ical and in the moral sense involved a principle by I 
which all the ordinances concerning meats were re- I 
moved, in view of and as fulfilled by the law of the 
spirit This, indeed, was the main ground of offence 
to the Pharisees. However, it was not the intention 
of the Lord to annul on this occasion these ordinan¬ 
ces, as little as He meant to enjoin the cessation of 
sacrifices when He quoted the saying of the prophet, 

“ I will have mercy, and not sacrifice.” In the pres¬ 
ent instance also, a reference to the Hebrew expres¬ 
sion would exhibit the right relationship between 
what was material and what immaterial (which had 
been perverted by hypocrisy), implying, as it did, 
that the latter was of no importance, and even con¬ 
temptible, when contrasted with what in itself was 
material On the symbolical import of these ordi¬ 
nances comp, the well known works on Old Testa¬ 
ment Symbolism [by Bahr, Kurtz, Fairbairn], and 
the article Keinigkeit in Winer’s BibL Encycl The 
religious lustrations prescribed in the law gave rise 
to the Pharisaical ordinances concerning the wash¬ 
ing of’hands before meals. In His teaching the 
Xord goes back upon the fundamental principle 
of all lustrations, laying peculiar stress on the an¬ 
tithesis between what was external and what was 
internal, since the Pharisees were in danger of substi¬ 
tuting what was intended as a symbol, for the reality 
to which it pointed. 

7. The words of Jesus may be regarded both as 
a doctrinal and as a controversial statement. The 
charge of the Pharisees implied that He and His dis¬ 
ciples were a company of defiled sinners. Our Lord 
retorts by showing that defilement really attached to 
the Pharisees, not in any outward sense, but by the 
wicked thoughts issuing from their hearts. The doe- 
trine, that out of the heart come evil thoughts, is not 
inconsistent with the dogma concerning the devil, 
since Satan can only tempt man, not produce sin in 
him . Comp. James i. 14. 

8. The moment when Christ turns from the rulers 
of the synagogue to address Himself to the people, is 
both highly significant in itself and typical The 
same may be said of the fact, that immediately after¬ 
ward He passed for the first time beyond the bound¬ 
ary of the Holy Land; not, indeed, directly into the 
coast of Tyre, although soon afterward into the terri¬ 
tory of Sidon. “ Perhaps He found it necessary to 
impress upon the disciples, who as yet could not 
fully receive the contrast between Pharisaism and 
the religion of the Spirit, that the curse of defilement 
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bong over the Holy Lead.” Similarly, Elijah, when 
he could no longer find a habitation in Judea, had 
passed into Phoenicia, and even tarried there for a 
time. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The welcome and the ban which awaited the 
Lord on His return into His own country.—The 
secret landing of the Lord anon a public event—The 
secret arrival of Christ a blessed event for the poor 
and needy who trusted in Him.—How the Pharisees 
and scribes would have shut up the way of the Lord: 
1. Opposing their human authority to His divine 
mission; 2. their vain scholastic questions to His 
heavenly revelation; 8. the objections of their tradi¬ 
tionalism to His proclamation of mercy; 4. their 
miserable pretensions to His blessed reality; 6. their 
thoughts of death to His way of life.—Sad decay of the 
once glorious synagogue.—The small masters in the 
presence of the great Master. 1. They call on Him, 
who is the Judge and Saviour of the world, to rebuke 
His disciples; 2. to wash that hand which restores 
life and health; 8. to purify that mouth whose word 
and breath sanctify the world; 4. to hallow the meal 
of Him who is the bread of life.—The traditionalism 
of the elder* in its antagonism to the law of the Eter¬ 
nal One ; 1. By a perversion of the law it dares to 
prefer charges against Him who is the personal law; 
2. by its traditions it renders vain even the eternal 
commandments of Qod; 8. under the mask of sanc¬ 
tity it dares to condemn everlasting righteousness 
itself.—Inseparable connection between zeal for tra¬ 
ditions and hypocrisy.—How the Lord brings to 
nought the plans of these zealots: 1. By replying to 
them, (a) throwing light on their doctrine; ( b) on 
their character; 2. by turning from them, (a) giving 
liberty to the people by the word of liberty ; (?) giv¬ 
ing liberty to His own disciples by the call of liberty : 
44 Let them alone.”—Hypocrisy in its historical de¬ 


velopment : 1. What forms it assumed at the time of 
Isaiah ; 2.' at the time of Christ; 8. in our own days. 
-—The unprofitableness and the judgments of hypoc¬ 
risy : 1. It is a spurious service of the lips ; 2. it is 
a vain and external service of the temple; 8. it is the 
vain service of the schools (unreal in the family, in 
the church, in the school, and in the state).—Let us 
meet the hypocrisy of officialism by imitating the 
example of the Lord and turning to the people.—The 
teaching of the Pharisees, and the doctrine of the 
Lord. 1. The former exalt what is sensuous above 
that which is spiritual, the external (as, for exam¬ 
ple, washings, fasts, prayers, almsgiving, etc.) above 
the internal; while Jesus sanctifies what is external 
by that which is internal. 2. The Pharisees convert 
the emblem into the reality, and thereby destroy it; 
while Jesus merges in and fulfils the symbol by the 
reality.—The offence of the Pharisees.—Objections 
to traditionalism: 1. It wants a divine origin. It 
has not its root in truth or in life, and hence has 
neither divine authority nor divine efficacy. It will 
give way before divine institutions (it is rooted up); 
U must give way before spiritual civilization, like 
heathenism, or like primeval forests.—“Let them 
alone ” (ver. 18), or justification of the Reformation 
by the mouth of the Lord.—The blind leaders of the 
blind. 1. What they have in common: (a) Their 
guilt; ( h ) their ultimate fate. 2. Wherein they 
differ: the blind leaders are responsible both for 
themselves and for those whom they mislead; but. 
on the other hand, it is equally sinful on the part of 


the blind to allow themselves to be led by blind lead¬ 
ers.—The fall into the ditch.—“ Do not ye yet under¬ 
stand, that whatsoever entereth into the month,” 
etc. ?—Terrible import of these words of the Lord in 
regard to those who pass moral judgments upon 
points connected with merely outward observances. 
—Even the mouth must be regarded as sacred to the 
Lord, and what it partakes becomes a spiritual feast, 
but only from its connection with, and dependence 
upon, the state of the heart—If we seek purity in 
external things, our purification, being of the earth, 
will pass away.—That which proceedeth out of the 
mouth cometh forth from the heart—Keep thy heart 
with all diligence, for out of It are the issues of life, 
Prov. iv. 28.—The deeds of the heart manifesting 
themselves by the words of the mouth.—Whatever 
cleaves to and defaces an object contrary to its pur¬ 
pose, defiles it; hence the defilement of sin.—The 
progress of that defilement which separates between 
the Lord and us: 1. Evil distinctions (exaltation of 
the outward over the inward); 2. adulteries (apos¬ 
tasy from the living God); 8. fornications (with the 
world and its pomp); 4. thefts (what is holy is taken 
from the Lord and given to the world); 6. false wit¬ 
nesses (lying accusations against what is holy); 6. 
blasphemies (see Matt. xii.).—What defileth a man 
before God: 1. Wherein defilement consisteth; 2. 
how it is contracted.—How eternal purity answered 
the charge of defilement brought against it by im¬ 
pure sinners.—How the wondrous beauty, purity, 
and delicacy of the emblem may be perverted into 
impurity, if it is set up in opposition to the reality 
which it was intended to foreshadow. 

Starke :— Nov. JBibl. Tub .: Those self-conceited 
hypocrites who boast of being the Church, are gen¬ 
erally the worst enemies and persecutors of the king, 
dom of Christ. Pull of impurity themselves, they 
represent as sin what is not sin, and spy out the 
liberty of Christians, GaL ii. 4 ; 2 Tim. iii. 6.—What a 
shame that the name of God should be used as a pre¬ 
text to cover ambition and covetousness! This the 
false church has always done.— Quest tel: A desire 
for new inventions, and love for old errors and super¬ 
stitions, are the fruitful source whence the disturban¬ 
ces of the Church spring, 1 Tim. i. 4-7.— Cramer : 
This is the mark of all hypocrites and sanctimonious 
persons, that they treat as a matter of conscience 
things indifferent, while they deal lightly with things 
of which they should make a matter of conscience.— 
Woe to children who would rather see the back than 
the face of their parents, who would rather commit 
them to the grave than support them!— Quesnel: It is 
sacrilegious to devote to God what should have been 
given in fulfilment of duties to which the instincts of 
nature and the law of God equally point— Hedinger : 
Beware of sanctimonious people: they deceive the 
simple, but are ignorant of Christ—Nothing is to be 
refused if it be received with thanksgiving, 1 Tim. iv. 

4.—An unwashen mouth.—The heart in its natural 
state a poisonous fountain of evil thoughts.—Every 
plant, etc., 1 Cor. iii. 12.—It is quite possible to be 
spiritually blind while possessing accurate knowledge . 
of the letter and 1 even outward learning, Isa. lvi. 10. 
—Nov . JBibl. Tub . : That which is external can 
neither defile nor sanctify what is within, but the 
mind and heart sanctify or defile the outward deed. 
— Oossner: Lying traditions are turned into truth, 
and the Word of God and the truth of Christ are 
condemned as lies and heresies.—God desires above 
all the heart.—Look to your plants. What does not 
proceed from God. is not tolerated by God.—Preach 
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ers and hearers often lie in the same ditch of igno¬ 
rance, worldimess, and Pharisaical self-righteousness. 

IAaco :—It is characteristic of a false faith to 
exalt the traditions of men above the commandments 
of God.— Oerlach :—It is characteristic of sin that it 
cannot remain quiescent, but must manifest itself 
outwardly, and thereby be completed.—A high repu¬ 
tation before men, and the applause of our cotempo¬ 
raries, are of no avail in the kingdom of God if the 
new birth be wanting.—That which is external re¬ 
mains such, even though a man have received it in¬ 
ternally. 

Heubner :—Genuine and spurious purity.—The 
false teachci-s calling the heavenly Master to account 
—They accuse Him of instilling into His disciples 
erroneous and dangerous principles.—Let us not be 
astonished when we see the most vain and heartless 
persons errogating to themselves the post of leaders 


in religions matters.—Custom has frequently the 
most pernicious authority, and proves a fetter to the 
truth.—Immense difference between the traditions of 
men and the commandments of God.—Outward reli¬ 
gious claims can never come into conflict with those 
of love.—None could have been further removed 
from a religion without love and righteousness than 
Christ.—Any religious or ecclesiastical usage which 
proves inconsistent with the law of love is an abom¬ 
ination unto Him.—The words of the prophets always 
true.—The human heart the same at different periods 
of time.—Man has a natural tendency to hypocrisy. 
—How careful are we to be outwardly pure, regard¬ 
less of the state of matters within!—To follow Jesus, 
we must be free from all human authority.—The 
heart of man, which ought to be a temple of the 
Holy Spirit, naturally the dwelling-place of all abom¬ 
inations. 


\ 


2. ChrisCi Journey into the Heathen Coasts of Tyre and Sidon, and the Woman of Canaan, Ch. XV. 

21 - 28 . 


(The Gospel for Reminiseere.) 

21 Then Jesus went thence, 1 * * and departed [withdrew, dvcx<ofny<rcv] into the coasts [re- 

22 gions] of Tyre and Sidon. And, behold, a woman of Canaan came out of the same 
coast^ and cried unto him, saying, Have mercy on me, 0 Lord, thou Son of David; 

23 my daughter is grievously vexed with a devil [koxu>s Satftov^crat]. But he answered 
her not a word. And his disciples came and besought him, saying, Send her away 

24 [dismiss her]*; for she crieth after us. But he answered and said, 1 am not sent but 

25 unto the lost sheep of the house of Israel. Then came she and worshipped him, saying, 

26 Lord, help me. But he answered and said, It is not meet* to take the children’s bread, 

27 and to cast it to [little] dogs. And she said, Truth [Yea, Nat], Lord: yet [for even] 4 * 

28 the [little] dogs* eat of the crumbs which fall from their master’s table. Then Jesus 
answered and said unto her, 0 woman, great is thy faith: be it [done, yevrjOrjTU)] unto 
thee even 6 as thou wilt. And her daughter was made whole from that very hour. 

1 Ver. 21.—[Lit: went forth from thence 4 k*i$€v) ; Lange: ging an* ton dort.— P. 8.] 

* Ver. 28.—[Lange translates drihveov uini]v : Jtnde He ab , either by granting or refusing her reqnest; Campbell, 
Norton, Conant, Alford: dUmiee her. Bo also Meyer : entlaeee sir, viz., by granting her request, which is implied In the 
answer of Christ, ver. 24.—P. 8.J 

* Ver. 26.—FriUsche, Lachinann, Tischendorf^ [Alford] read: oiiK following D. and some versions and 

lathers [Instead of the teat. rec. ovk ftrrt Ka\6v, itU not good , or proper]. A false interpretation. [Meyer derives 
the received reading from Mark vii. 27, and prefers ovk H £ e or t, e* ist nicht erlavht, it is not lauful, it is wrong. 
Lange retains the received reading and translates xah6y: fein. Codd. Alex., Vatic., and Binait. sustain the teat rec.: 
ovk (art koX6v,—V. 8.] 

4 Ver. 27.—[K a i y dp cannot mean yet (Luther: aberdoch; Campbell: yet eren\ which denotes opposition, and 
would qualify the preceding affirmative: Yea , but for also , nam etiam , or nam et (Lat Vulgate), denn auch (Lange), by 
which the woman supports her assent to the Saviour's assertion and turns it to her own account. Alford: “The sense ol 
Ka\ ydp is not given by 'yet' in the E. V. The woman, in her humility, accept* the appellaticn which our Lord gives 
her, and grounde her plea upon an inference from it. ... Our Lord, in the use of the fhmillar diminutive [m/i'dpta], 
baa expressed not the uncleannes* of the dog. so much as his attachment to and dependence on the human family; 
she lays hold on this favorable point, and makes it her own, 4 if we are dogs, then may wo fare as such;—be fed with the 
crumbs of Thy mercy.’ Bhe was, as it were, under the edge of the table—close on the confines of Israel's feast” Compw 
also Lange’s Ex eg. Note.—P. 8.] 

» Ver. 27.—[Lit here and in ver. 26: little dogs, Kvvdpia ; Vulg.: catelll; Luther and Lange: IJUndlein. The 
Lord purposely softened thp harsh term, and caused his mercy to shine through the Jewish contempt of the heathen. 
Comp. Bntg. Notee.—P. S.] 

* Ver. 28L —[Even Is an unnecessary insertion of the E. V.—P. 8.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL 

Ver. 21. The Journey of Jesus through the 
regions of Tyre and Sidon.—The representatives 
of the Pharisees and scribes at Jerusalem had not 


merely accused the Lord of transgressing the tradi¬ 
tions, but also indirectly declared Him defiled, or 
profane, because in the circle of His disciples He 
had omitted the washing of hands. To this charge 
Jesus had replied, by convincing. them of their own 
moral defilement, contracted by their words and 
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thoughts. The interview had ended in their taking 
offence, which, of coarse, implied that Jesus was now 
to be formally accused of heresy. Accordingly, as 
previously in Judea, so now in Galilee, He could no 
longer show Himself openly without being exposed to 
their murderous plans. But His decease was to be 
accomplished at Jerusalem. Hence He withdrew 
from Galilee (o v c x P i? <*« *)- It was as if He were 
driven into the boundary lands of heathenism by His 
horror of Jewish hypocrisy, as well as by way of 

E recaution against their designs. In the first place 
[e passed northwest through the mountains of Up¬ 
per Galilee, and into the border land of Phoenicia. 
Hence He literally went «is v a /a i p 77 ,* arid not mere¬ 
ly in that direction (Grotius, Bengel). But, accord¬ 
ing to ver. 22 , He only touched the neathen bound¬ 
ary line (Kuinoel, Vatablus, Meyer). From Mark vii 
24 we infer that He had wished to continue thefe for 
some time in retirement, probably to prepare for fur¬ 
ther public movements. Thus He had, so to speak, 
been again driven to the very limits of human society, 
just as at His birth, on entering upon His office, and 
again at last on Golgotha. The Jewish world was 
closed against Him; nor had the hour yet come when 
the heathen world would be open to His word, the 
wall of separation not having yet been broken down 
by His death. For a season, Jesus seems hemmed 
up in the narrow border land between Canaan and 
Phoenicia, there to meditate in deep solitude upon 
His further movements. But He could not remain 
unknown. The healing of the Syrophenician woman's 
daughter, who had discovered His presence in those 
parts, spread His fame. He now travelled northward 
through the territory of Sidon (Lachmann and Tis- 
chendorf read 8th '2i8wvot in Mark vii 81, after B., 
D., L.), and came to the foot of Mount Lebanon. 
Thence He passed (Mark vii. 81) through the bound¬ 
ary land of Decapolis (i. e ., the northern districts of 
the Decapolis, which according to Pliny included 
Damascus; according to Lightfoot, only Cesarea 
Philippi). Thus the Lord again arrived at the east¬ 
ern shore of the Sea of Galilee. “ As Jesus passed 
through the territory of Sidon from north to south, 
to return to the Sea of Galilee through the boundary 
districts of the Decapolis, He must have described a 
semicircle, passing through the mountain solitudes 
and valleys at the foot of Lebanon and Anti-Leba¬ 
non, and close by the snow-capped top of Hermon. 
Under a deep sense of having been driven from His 
own country, He travelled through the solitudes of 
that district, His mind already engaged with the de¬ 
cease which He was to accomplish.” (Leben Jesu , ii. 
2 , 870 .) 

Ver. 22 . And, behold, a woman of Canaan. 

—X a r a V ala, a Phoenician. 44 During the earliest 
times of Jewish history, several tribes of Canaanites, 
, who were the original inhabitants of Pales¬ 
tine, had retired northward before the Israelites. 
From these the Phoenicians were descended. See 
Reland, Palestine, pp. 7, 50 ; Winer, Reed - Worter- 
buch ; Lightfoot, in foe.” Meyer. Further particu¬ 
lars are given in the Gospel of Mark.— Came out. 
— From the territory beyond to the place where 
Christ was.— (Thou) Son of David. —The Messian¬ 
ic hopes of the Jews were well known. Besides, we 
conclude that the woman had somehow been informed 
that the Son of David, or the Messiah, was at hand. 
She believed, although from ver. 26 it appears that 
she was not a proselyte of the gate, and the genuine¬ 
ness and spirituality of her faith required to be tried. 
—Have mercy on me.—Bengel: Suapi fceerat pia 


mater miseriam Jdice. Of course, the heathens 
would share the Jewish belief in demoniacal posses¬ 
sions. 

Ver. 28. Dismiss her. —Or, “have done with 
her,” as we might render the sense of h*6 Kvcor 
avrh r —leaving it indefinite whether this was to be 
accomplished by fulfilling or by refusing her request. 
The former, however, is more likely; for the answer 
of Jesus shows that the disciples had interceded on 
behalf of the woman, f Alford: 44 The word Av<f- 
\vaov does not necessarily imply granting her request, 
nor the contrary; but simply, dismiss her, leaving 
the method to our Lord Himself.” But Jesus, who 
penetrated into the heart of the disciples, interprets 
their request as on intercession in behalf of the poor 
woman (ver. 24), which agrees better, also, with their 
natural sympathy and charity.—P. S.] 

Ver. 24. I am not sent but to the lost sheep 
of the house of Israel. —The question has been 
urged, whether this statement implied a positive 
or a hypothetical refusal of the woman's petition. 
Hase, de Wette, Stier, Ewald, and Meyer, hold that 
it was intended as a real refusal, which afterward, 
however, was overcome by the firm trustfulness of 
the woman. But what meaning do these commenta¬ 
tors attach to the term overcome ? Jesus could only 
be overcome as God Himself is overcome. In other 
words, for the sake of magnifying the office of faith, 
He allows the tried of our faith to assume the form 
of a conflict . On the other hand, it cannot have been' 
His sole aim to try the faith of the woman (Chrysos¬ 
tom and others). If this were the case, the reply of 
Christ would still remain unexplained. In our view, 
the faith of the woman was tried in order to show 
that she really was a spiritual daughter of Abraham; 
in which case she would in truth be reckoned one of 
the lost sheep of the house of Israel. Possibly she 
might have attached only heathen ideas to the ex¬ 
pression, Son of David , when her faith would merely 
have been superstition. This would becoihe mani¬ 
fest, if, on trial, the spiritual elements were found to 
be wanting, viz., perseverance , humility , reflection, and 
confidence. In these respects the faith of the woman 
was now to be tried and proved. Such a test would 
show to the disciples that she really was a spiritual 
daughter of Israel For, while showing mercy to 
those who were susceptible among the heathen, the 
Lord would not give offence to His own people in 
Israel. Hence it was necessary to prepare the disci¬ 
ples themselves to receive the woman into their fel¬ 
lowship. The same principle also regulated the pro¬ 
gress of the Church subsequent to the feast of Pente¬ 
cost It is a summary solution of the question to 
say, that before Pentecost only Jews had been re¬ 
ceived, and afterward heathens also. If the hea¬ 
thens who were now received wanted outward cir¬ 
cumcision, they had undergone the circumcision of 
the heart (Rom. ii.). Only as belonging to the spir¬ 
itual Israel could tney share in the salvation of Isra¬ 
el; and the believing Jews themselves were con 
strained to acknowledge that they had part with 
them (Acts x. xi.), having previously been taught 
that they themselves were the true Israel, only under 
the same conditions of faith and circumcision of the 
heart Thus the narrative of the text prefigures the 
future enlargement of the Church, and the reception 
of the heathen into it. And this at the right mo¬ 
ment—when, on the one hand, the conduct of Israel 
had driven the Lord into the border land of heathen¬ 
ism ; while, on the other, the anticipation of the in¬ 
gathering of the heathen would elevate Him above 
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the sorrow which weighed upon Him. Bnt such in¬ 
dividual instances of mercy shown to the heathen be¬ 
fore the death of Christ, differ from the general call 
addressed to them after His decease, in that, in the 
former case, those who obtained mercy had become, 
so to speak, believing Israelites—owning the privi¬ 
leges of the chosen race and the validity of their law 
—while by the death of Christ the law itself was ful¬ 
filled, and therefore abolished, so far as its outward 
form was concerned. 

Ver. 26. It is not meet, or proper.—The read¬ 
ing it is not lawful, is evidently a gloss or interpre¬ 
tation. Such a reply would have removed all doubt, 
and cut off every hope; while the expression actual¬ 
ly used allows the law of the spirit to shine through 
that of the letter. At first sight it might appear as 
if Jesus Himself designated this order of things “ ex 
publico JudcBorum affectu ” (Erasmus). But a closer 
examination shows that this was not the case. For, 
while the Jews were wont to designate the heathen 
as dogs (Lightfoot, Suicer, Wetstein, Eisenmenger, 
Entdecktes Judenthum , 718), they are in the text only 
called Kvvd.pt a , not ubves ; implying that they 
were not like the great wild dogs which in the East 
infested towns and villages, but that they might be 
compared to small dogs attached to households (in 
Luke xvi 21, however, the word kuv«t is used). This 
apparently slight distinction forms the basis of the 
woman’s reply. Besides, the antithesis—“to take 
the bread from the children and to give it to little 
dogs”—would serve to show the humane motive 
prompting the seemingly inhumane conduct — the 
Christian spirit under the Jewish guise, and to con¬ 
vince the woman that the question was not to be de¬ 
cided by* any ordinance of traditionalism, but by the 
law of the spirit 

Ver. 27. Tea, Lord.—The word vat by way of 
admission, not of contradiction; but not exclusively, 
or even primarily, referring to the designation “ little 
dogs.” To have done so would have been to miM 
the meaning of Christ, although He had, no doubt, 
also intended to set before her mind the defilement 
clinging to her as a heathen. She acquiesces in the 
truth of the whole statement, humbly submitting to 
the judgment implied in the figure employed—that 
she had no right or title to the covenant-dispensa¬ 
tion. But adopting this very figure (not with &AAA, 
as Chrysostom, Luther, [and our authorized version] 
have it, but with k a l yap), she converts it into an 
argument. Yea, Lord—she says—it is even so: it 
is not meet to give the children’s bread to the little 
d<>g8; but, on the contrary, the little dogs are sus¬ 
tained by what is left over from the superabundance 
on their master’s table. Do Wette interprets: “ For 
dogs must be content with the crumbs which fall 
from their master’s table.” The meaning of her re¬ 
ply seems to be: Even so, Lord; for it is not cus¬ 
tomary for the children to suffer want in order that 
the little dogs may be fed, but rather that the latter 
are sustained by the crumbs which fall from the ta¬ 
ble.* Viewed in this light, the reply is most becom¬ 
ing, indicating: 1. Humility , or submission to a 

* [So alio Wordsworth: M Tea, Lord. Thou aayeat true, It 
Is not right to take the children’s bread and give it to the 
dogs: for the don eat of the crumbs that fall from their 
master's table. Let me therefore have not bread, bat only 
crumbs; and do ndt give me even them, but let me pick 
op what falls from the table. A beautiful image of the hu¬ 
mility of the fidthftil Gentiles, hungering and thirsting for 
the least fragments of the gospol which dropped from the 
table of the Jews who despised it” Comp. Alford's expla¬ 
nation quoted above.—P. 8.] 


figure which apparently involved shame and, as un¬ 
derstood by the* Jews, reproach. 2. Per se ve ran ee, 
transforming a seeming refusal into an implied pro¬ 
mise of help. 8. Spirituality , recognizing under the 
repulsive garb of the figure, the mind of Christ, whose 
love and benevolence she realized even through the 
unpromising medium. Evidently she beheld the 
rich fulness of Christ and of His kingdom. 4. Con¬ 
fidence, that the goodness and grace of the Lord 
were unlimited and illimitable. 

Ver. 28. O woman, great is thy faith.— Thus 
showing that, in the one main point, she was one of 
the lost sheep of the house of Israel 

From that very hour. —See ch. ix. 22; John 
iv. 58. An instance of healing at a distance, as in 
ch. vifi. 18; John iv. The intermediate link in this 
case was the heart of the mother, so closely knit to 
that* of her daughter; as in the other two instances 
it had been the paternal affection of the royal offi¬ 
cer, and the deep faith of the centurion at Caper¬ 
naum. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL 

1. Christ banished os impure from the Holy Land, 
and passing through heathen countries. Historical 
parallels: Elijah, Paul 

2. The conduct of Christ- in this case was occa¬ 
sioned by His twofold desire of influencing His dis¬ 
ciples, as well as trying the faith of the woman. 
When her deep trustfulness became apparent, it must 
at the same time have evoked in the disciples the 
conviction that she was a genuine daughter of Abra¬ 
ham. It was not, and could not be, the intention of 
the Saviour to form a new commtmion of believing 
heathens by sweeping away the old communion of 
believing Israelites. Thus the event here recorded 
was not an exception to His ordinary dealings, but 
rather a symbolical directory which afterward guided 
the conduct of the Apostles; comp. Acts x. xu, and 
the journeys of Paul to Jerusalem, with which each 
of his missionary expeditions terminated. 

8. When modifying the Jewish prejudice to 
the effect of treating as little dogs, who are included 
in the economy of mercy, those whom the Jews would 
have excluded from it as mere dogs, our Lord ex¬ 
presses the theocratic contrast between Judaism 
and heathenism in such a manner as to enable 
the woman to urge it in support of her plea. As or¬ 
dained by God, this contrast implied that salvation 
was to be communicated to the heathen through the 
spiritual training and preparation eqjoyed by Israel 
But this arrangement had been perverted by Jewish 
prejudice, and the heathen were represented as im¬ 
pure dogs who had no part in the divine economy, 
and were excluded from the hope of salvation. Christ 
rectified this error by transforming the term of re¬ 
proach employed by prejudice into a parable. It is 
not meet to take the bread from the children of the 
house, and to give it in the first place to the little 
dogs. Not that He implied that the house was poor, 
but that the time for the little dogs had not yet ar¬ 
rived. And such, indeed, was the general rule. But 
in her spiritual wisdom the woman took up the other 
aspect of the figure. The house and the table—she 
urged — are both full, and even during the meal 
crumbs fall to the ground. These may surely be 
eaten by the little dogs. Thus, while acknowledging 
the arrangements of thq Old Testament economy, 
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she exalted the fulness of Christ, which far exceeds 
all limitations. 

4. On the miraculous cures at a distance, comp, 
my Leben Jem f ii. 1, 275. These mysterious com- 
munings of mind form, so to speak, the basis for 
gracious blessings granted in' answer to intercessory 
prayer. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

The journey of Jesus through heathen territory 
an implied injunction of missionary labor.—As Juda¬ 
ism gradually closed, the heathen world commenced 
to open to the gospel—The new place of retreat of 
the Lord.—The sorrows and joys of the Lord on this 
journey.—How the worldly-mindedness of His pro¬ 
fessing people always drove Him anew into the wil¬ 
derness: 1. In His infancy; 2. after His baptism; 
8. in the midst of His activity; 4. before His last suf¬ 
ferings ; 5. at His ascension.—Elijah and the widow 
of Sarepta (1 Kings xvil 9); Jesus and the woman 
of Canaan.—The woman of Canaan; or, successful 
prayer: 1. So earnest; 2. so believing; 3. so humble; 
4. so wiqe; 0. so instant and persevering; and hence, 
6. with such glorious results.—Boldness of this peti¬ 
tioner: 1. She cried after Him; 2. she fell down 
before Him. —Greatness of the trial to which the 
Lord subjected her faith: 1. Her difficulties: (a) He 
answered her not a word; (6) He appeared to refuse 
her request,—“ I am not sent,” etc.; (c) He gave her 
a seemingly harsh reply: 44 It is not meet,” etc. 2. 
Yet there was hope for her: (a) He gave not a pos¬ 
itive refusal, or did not turn from her; (6) He spoke 
of the lost sheep, or reasoned with her; (c) He only 
said that the little dogs were not to be fea if it de¬ 
prived the children of their bread, or He put a plea 
into her mouth.—How it must clearly appear that 
ours is genuine faith, and not superstition, if we are 
to have part in the solvation of Israel.—How even 
the heathen may, in the sight of the Lord, belong to 
the lost sheep of the house of Israel—How the Lord 
trains His disciples to be apostles to the heathen.— 
Shortcomings in the intercession of the disciples: 1. 
Their motive was good (the woman required help,. 
and the Lord was able to grant it); 2. their argu¬ 
ments were insufficient (they were molested by her 
cries); 8. but even these insufficient arguments indi¬ 
cated the presence of love and compassion (the cry 
of a heathen went to their heart, and they forgot 
their Jewish prejudices).—It is impossible to con¬ 
tinue cherishing fanaticism if we but rightly under¬ 
stand the cry of the human heart for help.—Why 
the Lord would have the disciples receive the woman 
into their communion.—Let us not go forth to the 
heathen attempting to win souls for a particular sect 
at home.—Exclamation of astonishment about the 
frith of this poor heathen. — Glorious declaration, 
44 Be it done to thee even as thou wilt.”—The great¬ 
ness of her faith consisted in great humility, great 
trustfulness, and great ardor, notwithstanding a very 
■null measure of knowledge.—Maternal love and 
faith here combined.—Thus the Lord showed Him¬ 
self victorious over the devils even among the hea¬ 
then.—Intercession as opening up the heathen world 
to Christ—How the longing of the world and the 
compassion of the Church meet and combine at the 
footstool of Jesus. 

Starke : — Canstein: God withdraws His gracious 
presame from those who are weary of it, and who 
despise His word and benefits: Acts xiil 46; Hoses 
t. 15.—If we listen to the doctrine of men, we shffll 


lose sight of Christ, Gal v. 4.— Zeisius : It is the 
gracious will of God that even the heathen should be 
gathered into the kingdom of Christ, Isa. xlii. 6; xlix. 
6.— Hedinaer : God frequently exercises His people 
by manifold trials ; He even appears to be cruel in do- 
laying His aid, in order to draw out their prayers 
and to prove their faith.— Canstein: Even the tyran¬ 
ny of Satan must be subservient to the glory of the 
divine name.—Lo, how the cross drives people into 
the arms of our blessed Saviour!—0 thou precious 
cross, how very needful and useful thou art!—Pros¬ 
perity leads from Christ, but adversity brings to 
Him.—Parents should feel the misery of their chil¬ 
dren os deeply as their own; but the greatest of all 
afflictions is, if they are under the dominion of Satan, 
and do his works.—Parents should be concerned for 
the physical, and still more for the spiritual,Veil- 
being of their children.— Canstein : God is faithful, 
who adapts the measure of our temptations to that 
of the grace given us, 1 Cor. x. 18.—-It is sinful to 
spend upon dogs or other animals that by which we 
ought to relieve men, who are the children of God. 
—We should not withhold even from animals their 
necessary sustenance.— Osiander : It is a grievous 
temptation to think that you are not one of Christ’s 
sheep; still, continue to cleave implicitly to Christ, 
and you will overcome.— Queenel: A genuine peni¬ 
tent will not be discouraged by the way in which God 
deals with him.—Faith will only increase, not de¬ 
crease under trials, 1 Pet. i. 6, 7.—The Lord is near 
to all that call on Him, Ps. cxlv. 19.—Intercession, 
James v. 14, 15.—If we desire to receive from God 
what we ask, we must be content first to bear what 
God may be pleased to send, even though it were 
the greatest trial—The prayers and the faith of 
parents bring down the richest blessing upon their 
children. 

Goeener : — The Canaanites, once so corrupted 
that they had to be expelled from the Holy Land, 
lest the Jews might be ruined by their contact, were 
now in fact better than the Jews, and this woman 
left her home to meet Jesus.*—If we would show 
mercy, we should not be too hasty, but proceed cau¬ 
tiously. 

Gerlach : —The woman of Canaan had heard lit¬ 
tle of Christ; but her faith shows how even small 
knowledge may produce great effects, if received into 
a humble and broken heart.—Analogous passages of 
Scripture: the parable of the unjust judge, Luke 
xviii 8 ; the wrestling of Jacob, Gen. xxxil 24; the 
distress of Moses, Ex. iv. 24; the cry of Jesus, Matt 
xxvil 46 (Ps. xxil).—It is remarkable how, in a cer¬ 
tain sense, this woman rectified the words of Jesus; 
but this arises from the nature of the thing.—The 
law, which accuses and condemns man, is removed 
by the grace which faith appropriates. 

Heubner: — Expelled from His own country, 
Christ still remained faithful to it.—He often delay- 
eth His answer, lest we should grow weary of calling 
upon Him, and that although the promise remained! 
true, Isa. lxv. 24, 44 Before they call, I will answer; 
and while they are yet speaking, I will hear.”—Let 
us not be tempted to treat the entreaties of any one 
as troublesome. Res sacra miser . — Chrysostom : 
Jesus fulfilled even the law which prohibited the 
Jews from having communion with the Canaanites 
(Deut vil; although it only applied to their idola¬ 
trous customs, comp, the life of Elijah), in order 


* (Tb 
P. B.J 


is thought is borrowed from St Chrysostom.— 
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that Ho might be able to say, Which of you con- 
mnceth me of tin? John viii. 46.—A Christian 
combines love to his own country with affectionate 
interest in the world generally.—Import of the word 
“ nevertheless,” to which the Christian cleaves in 
pleading with God, Ps. lxxiii. 23-26.— Truth, Lord ; 
yet* —The whole system of faith contained in these 
three words.—In one sense I have no claim upon 
Thee, yet in another I have.—Faith will stand the 
most searching and painful trial, and at last obtain 
the victory.— 44 Tnfth, Lord ” (humility); yet (faith). 
—Bcngel: Let us over bear in mind that we are hea¬ 
thens.—We should be glad to receive the crumbs 
which fall, from the table, instead of attempting to 
jump upon ity and even to upset it— Chrysostom : 
44 Great is thy faith: ” thou hast not seen a single 
miracle; thou hast not heard any one of the proph¬ 
ets; thou hast not been trained in the law; thou 
hast been passed by and treated with contempt by 
Me. Still thou hast persevered; receive then the 
acknowledgment of thy faith.—Noble mother of Ca¬ 
naan ! how many mothers has thy example encour¬ 
aged !—Wisdom and grace of Jesus in His dealings 
with the woman of Canaan: 1. In drawing her; 2. 
in trying her; 8. in rewarding her.—The woman of 

* [Assuming this rendoring of the Authorized English 
Version, and the corresponding German Version of Luther 
(aher dock) to be correct, against which compare the Esc eg. 
/Tote*.- P.8.] 


Canaan a figure of the Christian wrestling in faith.-* 
Faith and prayer are inseparable. 

Rcinhard :—On the connection between true hu¬ 
mility before God and genuine confidence in Him.— 
MeMiss: Even when help is deferred our confidence 
should not fail .—Baehmann : The Lord the Author 
and the Finisher of our faith .—Krabb (of Langen- 
berg): Jesus and the woman of Canaan; or, faith: 
1. How it wrestles; 2. how it conquers. 

[Mattheic Henry :—Those whom Christ intends 
most signally to honor, He first humbles and lays 
low in a sense of their own meanness and unworthi¬ 
ness. We must first feel ourselves to be as dogs, 
less than the least of all God's mercies, before we are 
fit to be dignified and privileged with them.—Christ 
delights to exercise great faith with great trials, and 
sometimes reserves the sharpest for the last,* that be¬ 
ing tried, we may come forth like gold.—Special or¬ 
dinances and church privileges are children’s bread, 
and must not be prostituted to the grossly ignorant 
and profane. Common charity must be extended to 
all, but spiritual dignities are appropriated to the 
household of faith.—If we cannot reason down our 
unbelief, let us pray it down.—“ Great is thy faith.” 
The woman had many graces, wisdom, humility, 
meekness, patience, perseverance in prayer; but 
these were the fruits of her faith, which of all graces 
honors Christ most; therefore of all .graces Christ 
honors faith most.—P. S.] 


. 8. The Second Miraculous Feeding. Cn. XV. 29-88. 

29 And Jesus departed from thence, and came nigh unto the Sea of Galilee; and [he] 

30 weut up into a mountain, and sat down there. And great multitudes came unto him, 
having with them those that were lame, blind, dumb, maimed, 1 and many others, and 

31 cast them down at Jesus’ [hisl feet;* and he healed them: Insomuch [so] that the mul¬ 
titude [multitudes, roi^ ox^ous] wondered, when they saw the dumb to speak [speaking, 
AaXovvras], the maimed to be whole [whole], the lame to walk [walking], and the blind 

32 to see [seeing]: and they glorified the God of Israel*, ^hen Jesus called his disciples 
unto him , and said, I have compassion on the multitude, because they continue with me 
now three days, and have nothing to eat: and I will not send them away fasting, lest 

33 they faint in the vray. And his disciples say unto him, Whence should we have so 

34 much bread in the wilderness, as to fill so great a multitude? And Jesus saith unto 

35 them, How many loaves have ye? And they said, Seven, and a few little fishes. And 

36 he commanded the multitude [multitudes, o^Aois] to sit [lie] down on the ground. And 
he took the seven loaves and the fishes, and gave thanks, and brake Ihem, and gave to 

37 his disciples, and the disciples to the multitude. And they did all eat [all ate], and 
were filled: and they took up of the broken meat [of the fragments] that was [were]- 

38 left seven baskets full. And they that did eat [ate] were four thousand men, besides , 
women and children. 


1 Ver. 80.—The order In the 0 numeration of tho sick varies In the critical authorities. The one followed In the text & 
supported by E., G., R., etc., Lachniann. 

* Ver. 80.—[For th'e test. rec.: v 68 as rod *1 77 <r 0 d , all the critical editions read *6$ as ad rod, Bis fed. £0 
also Lange In his version.—P. IS.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL 

Ver. 29. From thence,— further on; n*ra- 
fids. See above. 

And sat down there. —He must needs return 
to His people. Accordingly, after having passed round 


the sources of Jordan, He again arrived at the east¬ 
ern shore of the sea, and sat down there, or settled ✓ 
on the mountain,— i. e., continued His solititrj UUtt ir 
miming in prayer. But ‘He could not remain un¬ 
known. 

Ver. 80.—The text here introduces a new de¬ 
scription of sufferers, the k v \ A 0 1 , or maimed is 
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nands or feet. Perhaps the term may allude to cre^ 
tins .—The people oast them down at feefj — 

Indicating, according to Bengel and Meyer, their 
haste; according to Fritzsche and de Wette, implicit 
confidence; and according to Baumgarten-Crusius, 
the helplessness of the persons who were afflicted. 
But may it not at the same time indicate both the 
rudeness of these mountaineers, and their confidence, 
boldness, and their rapid movements in order to 
bring to the feet of Jesus all who were diseased f 
Among these cures Mark specially instances that of 
a deaf and dumb person (vil 82).* 

Ver. 81. They glorified the God of Israel.— 
These remote fhountaineers knew little of the Messi¬ 
anic character of Jesus. Probably they had adopted 
many heathen notions, and were wont to compare 
other gods with the God of Israel Hence, they now 
glorified the God of Israel, in consequence of the 
miracles of Him whom they acknowledged as His 
prophet 

Ver. 82-38. But J esns called His disciples to 
Him.—The case was much more urgent than on the 
former occasion. The multitude had followed Him 
from the mountains, and not, as formerly, gathered 
in preparation for the festival of Easter. For three 
days they had continued with Him, partly forgetful 
of the wants of nature. Such scanty provision as’ 
they had brought with them was consumed. There 
was no possibility of either going into neighboring 
towns, or quickly returning across the lake. They 
cquld only retire to their mountain homes through 
the passes by which they had followed Him. They 
might therefore readily faint by the way. Similarly, 
the case was one of much greater difficulty than for¬ 
merly. The multitudes here collected were more 
ignorant of the extent of Christ’s power. On the 
other hand, the supply of the disciples was somewhat 
larger—seven loaves and a few fishes ; whilst the 
multitude was smaller, at least by a thousand men. 
These circumstances will explain why the disciples in 
tlieir discouragement designated their fishes as i x 0 v- 
8 1 a , and why Christ here commanded (ItdAevae) 
the multitude to sit down. 

From the similarity of this narrative to that of 
the first feeding of the people, and from the evident 
perplexity of the disciples, Schleiermacher and others 
have erroneously inferred that Matthew had here a 
second time reported one and the same fact. Krabbe, 
Hoffinann, Ebrard, and others controvert this view. 
Meyer thinks that the two events were different; but 
that the narratives had, in the course of tradition, 
become more like each other than the facts them¬ 
selves. But the difference between them appears 
even in the terms for the baskets (<r » v p l S * j, bas¬ 
kets for provisions) in which the fragments were 
gathered, and in the circumstance that there were 
seven of them. Meyer : “ The seven baskets corre¬ 
spond to the number of the loaves; the twelve bas¬ 
kets to that of the Apostles.” If it be asked why 
less was left over when the provision had been ori- 
ginally greater, and the number of guests smaller, we 
might, perhaps, in reply, point to the difference in 
the baskets. But if the twelve baskets implied that 
the Lord would make abundant provision for all the 
Apostles if they surrendered everything for Him, the 
seven baskets may indicate both that He would rich¬ 
ly reward their sacrifices (seven baskets for seven 
loaves), and that their requirements were diminishing 
since their pilgrimage was nearing its end. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

As above in the account of the first feeding of the 
multitude, ch. xiv. 14-21. 

. HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

They cast those who were afflicted at Jesus’ feet 
—Cast all your care upon Him. —How the gracious 
help of the Lord should incite us to compassion.— 
Christ and His cures: 1. The variety of sufferings 
(the maimed also); 2. the rude* attendants; 8. the 
Saviour always ready to help.—The repetition of the 
miraculous feeding of the multitude reminding us of 
the.words of the Lord, “The poor ye have always 
with you.”—Comparison between the two occasions 
on which the multitudes were fed: 1. The second oc¬ 
casion was seemingly less distinguished than the first 
(seven loaves, five loaves; five thousand, four thou¬ 
sand ; twelve baskets, seven baskets). 2. In reality, 
it was greater. (On the first occasion the people 
knew Him well, while on the second they were igno¬ 
rant mountaineers from the utmost boundaries of the 
land; on the first occasion the crowd was preparing 
to go up to the feast, while on the second it was 
gathered from the mountains; on the first occasion 
the miracle took place at the close of the first day, 
but on the second after they had continued for three 
days with Jesus.) Similarly, the results were differ 
ent (On the first occasion they would have made 
Him their king, while on the second they glorified 
the God of Israel.)—What lessons the Lord here im¬ 
parts for Christian households. He teaches them : 
1. Confidence in His own superabundant riches; 2. 
carefulness in the use of the blessings which He be¬ 
stows on them.—Provision is always made for the 
women and children along with the men.—The cir¬ 
cumstance that the women and children are not 
specially mentioned, implying a promise for their 
provision. 

Starke : See how obtuse our reason is when we 
continue to harbor doubts and unbelief, although we 
have so many evidences of the power and goodness 
of our God, Num. xi. 18-23.— Osiander: When God 
bestows His blessing, that which seemeth little bc- 
cometh much.— Cramer: Nature ib satisfied with 
plain fare (bread and fishes).—To eat and be satis¬ 
fied are always combined when God spreads the ta¬ 
ble for His children.—Carefulness turns everything 
to account— Quesnel: The more liberally we employ 
the gifts of God in a manner pleasing to Him, the 
more abundantly shall we receive of them, Gal vl 9. 
—Luther: Let us frequently think of the great multi¬ 
tude of peoples who daily sit down at God’s table, 
and are satisfied. This will help us to glorify the 
love and power of our God.— Quesnel: Let heads of 
houses rely upon the divine provision, however nu¬ 
merous their families, Ps. lv. 23. 

Lisco : —Erroneously: 44 This event occurred near 
Mogdala, a city by the Lake of Galilee.”— Gerlach : 
Magdala, a city by the Lake of Galilee, not far from 
Gadaro.—This mistake seems to have originated with 
Lightfoot and Wetstein. 

Heubner: —The less the people thought about 
eating and drinking, the more did Christ care for 
their wants.—“Many children, many prayers.” — 
Christ the spiritual Head of the house.—The Chris* 
tian parent after the example of Christ 
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D. CHRIST MANIFESTS HIMSELF AS THE HIGH PRIEST IN HIS SUFFERINGSBEING 
REJECTED BY THE PHARISEES AND SADDUCEES, OR BY THE COMBINED THEOCRAT- 
ICAL AUTHORITIES OF GALILEE. 

Chapter XV. 89-XVL 12. 

ConransAlthough the Lord landed privately on the western shore near Magdala, He was immediately met by Hh 
enemies. The combined authorities of the country now demand of Him to prove His claims to the Messianic title by 
showing that sign from heaven, which in their carnal expectations they connected with the appearanoe of the prone 
ised Deliverer. Their object evidently was to represent His probable refusal of their request as an %cknowledgmeni 
of His being a fblse Messiah. Jesus dismisses them with a rebuke, in which He again points them to the sign of Jonah, 
i. «., to His death and resurrection. Thus rejected in Galilee, He immediately returns across the ada to the eastern 
shore, there to prepare in retirement for His last Journey to Jerusalem. The warning addressed to the disciples about 
the leaven of the Pharisees and scribes was intended to teach them that they were now to forsake Galilee, which had 
practically surrendered itself to heathenism, Just as Moses and his people had left the land of Egypt 


1 . The Sign from Heaven. Ch. XY. 89-XVL 4. 


Ch. XV. 39 And he sent away the multitude [multitudes, oxXovsl, and took ship [entered 
into the ship], 1 * * and came into the coasts of Magdala [Magadan].* 

Ch. XVI. 1 The Pharisees also with the Sadducees came,* ana tempting, desired him 

2 that he would shew [to show] them a sign from heaven. He answered and said unto 

3 them, When it is evening, ye say, It will be 4 * * fair weather: for the sky is red. And in 
the morning, It wiU be foul weather to day: for the sky is red and lowering. 0 ye 
hypocrites, 8 ye can [ye know how to] 8 discern the face of the sky; but can ye not dw- 

4 cem the signs of the times? A wicked and adulterous generation seeketl^ after a sign; 
and there shall*no signTand no sign shall] be given unto it, but the sign of the proph- 
et 7 Jonas \ Jonah]. Ana he left them, and departed. 


1 Ch. xv., ver. 89.—[*A tis rb vAoxok] 

• Vcr. 89.—[The authorities are divided between Ma^ftaAdtr, MayaSdv, and Ma^daAd. The Vatican and 
the 6inaitio MSS. read Mc^a&dv, and ao do Tlachendort; Lachmann, and Alford. Lange prefers M aytaXiw. 
See his Exeg. and CriL Notes in toe.—P. 8.] 

* Ch. xvL, ver. L—[Better: And the Pharisee9 and (the) Sadducees cams, Kal vpoae\6(irrts ol Gapurcuoi xol (of) 
2a58oi/KGM0t.—P. &.] 

4 Ver. 2.— [The interpolation here and in ver. 8 is unnecessary. Fair weather I Is more lively. So Ewald, Lange: 
Sch&n Wetter 1 Meyer: II titeres Wetter l The Greek has only one word in each case, e v 91 a (from c5 and 
gen. of Zeur), clear sky, fine weather , and x * *M *, storm, rainy, foul weather.— P. 8.] 

* Ver. 8.—' 'VroKpiraiy hypocrites, is wanting in Codd. (X, D., L., etc., and thrown out by Lachmann and Tlscbendoit 

[Cod. Sinalt omits all the words from tylas yeropirris to 8«W<rd«, ver. 2-8, probably by an oversight of the transeri* 
ber.-P. S.] , 

• Ver. 8.— [Viv6<ncfT*. So also Lange : ihr veretehfs. The second discern ( 8 1 a k p t v e t v) of the E. Vers, is an is- 
terpolation, hut makes the sense Clearer. The lit rendering is: Ye know (yiv&OKsre) how to'cUscem the face cf the 
sky; but can ye not (ou bvraoBt) the signs of the times t Lange gives tvv Katpcov an emphatic sense and trans¬ 
lates : die Zeichen der EnUcheidungsseiten, the decisive epochs, such as the one of Christ’s ministry on earth.—P. 8.] 

7 Ver. 4.—To v vptHpiirov is wanting in B., D M J*, and erased by Lachmann andTischendort [It is also omitted 

In the Codex from Mt. Sinai, and in the editions of Tregelles, and Alford. Lange retains it in his version, but in smaller 
type and in parenthesis.—P. S.J 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

XV. 89.—Into the coasts of Magdala [Mag- 
daUn, Magadan].—The circumstance that Jesus 
secretly lands in an obscure and unknown place, 
throws considerable light on the degree of hostility 
and persecution which He had to encounter during 
His last journey in Galilee. The watchfulness of the 
Jewish leaders appears from this, that despite the 
precautions used by the Lord, they are seemingly 
ready immediately to meet Him, this time with a 
categorical demand.—Magdalan lay on the western 
shore of the lake. Probably it is the modem small 
village of d Mejdd, about an hour and a half to the 


north of Tiberias, and protected toward the sea by 
high cliffs (Robinson, n. 897; Schubert, iii. 250). 
Robinson enumerates the various arguments against 
placing it on the eastern shore of the lake. In all 
likelihood the name of Mary Magdalene was derived 
from this place, which also gave birth to several of 
the Rabbins mentioned in the Talmud. According 
to Mark viii. 10, the landing took plaoe in the dis¬ 
trict of Dalmanutha, probably & village not far from 
Magdalan. We conjecture that the Lord touched 
the shore somewhere between these two villages, and 
nearer to Dalmanutha than to tyagdalan—the ac¬ 
count in Mark being the more accurate, while 
Matthew only speaks gf Magdalan, as being the place 
more generally known. Winer suggests that Magda 
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Ian was the ba* Vof the Old Testament; Ewald, 
that it was Megiddo, which, however, according to 
Bobinson, il 829, lay farther inland. The view of 
Ewald is based on the reading Ma'ya8c£y, in Codd. 
B., D., the Syriac version, etc. (which has been 
adopted by Lachmann and Tischendorf), and with 
which the reading Maycddv (V ulg., ItaL) may be com¬ 
pared. But Coda. C., M., the Coptic translation, etc., 
read MayffoAdy. Now it is quite possible, either that 
•. this difference of reading may have originated from 
a desire to assimilate this name to that of a better 
known place, or else that Magada, the name of an 
obscure village on the lake, may have been con¬ 
verted into that of the well-known birthplace of Mary 
Magdalene. 

XVL 1. And the Pharisees and (the) Saddn- 

oeaa. —According to Strauss and de Wette, this is 
the same event as that recorded in ch. xil 88. The 
remark is true, but only so far as the spirit, the 
tendency, and some of the external features, not so 
far as the peculiar characteristics, of the narrative 
are concerned. Evidently, it occurred at a later 
period of history; the place where the Saviour land¬ 
ed, the demand made upon Him, and His reply, are 
all different. Strauss and de Wette regard it as im¬ 
probable that the Pharisees and Sadducees should 
have combined. And yet these two parties must 
have united in the Sanhedrin which condemned 
Jesus to death I Instead of such idle conjectures, it 
would have been well if critics had rather inquired 
how it came that the two parties even at this early 
period united in their hostility to the Saviour. That 
both the Pharisees and the Sadducees are introduced 
with the article,* implies that in this case they repre¬ 
sented the hierarchical authorities of the country 
generally. In the former contest, the Synagogue 
•lone had been represented, while now in all prob¬ 
ability the Sanhedrin itself in its* official capacity, 
deals with Jesus. Hence also the express demand 
of a sign from heaven, which may be considered as 
the logical inference from the last interview between 
the Pharisees and Jesus. On that occasion, the 
Saviour had not only discarded the authority of 
traditionalism, but His statements might even be 
interpreted as implying superiority to the law itself. 
This they knew was equivalent to asserting His 
claims as the Messiah. Accordingly, they now gave 
fall utterance to the idea which the Pharisees of 
Galilee had previously urged, though in a less dis¬ 
tinct manner (ch. xil), by demanding a sign from 
heaven. Withal, as Theophylact remarks, their re¬ 
quest still implies the supposition that the miraculous 
cures performed by Him had been effected by the 
power of BeelzebuL 

Tempting (vei pd (or t*s)j or in order to tempt 
Him. —This does not necessarily imply the presuppo¬ 
sition that He was really a false Messiah, and hence 
unable to show the sign from heaven. For, if He 
had acceded to their request, they would have been 
well satisfied with Him, and He would have been a 
Messiah according to their own mind, pledged to 
fiilfil all their carnal hopes (see Matt, iv.) Repeatedly 
afterward did they utter their secret desire that it 
might even be so; nor does this hope seem to be 
wholly extinct even in the derisive taunt, “ If He 
be the Son of God let Him come down from the 
Bnt these carnal hopes were already in 


* rrb* article before 2a88oveatoi to omitted by Ttochen- 
dorl Lachmann, and Alford on the best authorities, which 
Dr. LMOge must have overlooked.—P. 8.] 


great measure eclipsed by their unbelief and their 
hostility. Hence the primary object of this twofold 
temptation was to represent Jesus to the people as a 
spurious Messiah, who was unable to substantiate 
HU claims. 

A sign from heaven. —The same request had 
already been proffered by the Jews after He had 
driven from the temple those that bought and sold 
(John il 18); and His reply “Destroy this temple,” 
etc., substantially conveyed the same meaning as the 
answer given on the occasion recorded in the text 
A second demand to the same effect was made, 
according to John vi. 80, immediately after the first 
miraculous feeding of the multitude, or about the 
same time as the request mentioned in Matt xil 88; 
a proof that the artifice of entrapping Him by such a 
proposal was at the time further earned out In the 
text, this demand is brought forward a third time, 
and now in most explicit language. This sign from 
heaven was popularly expected to be outwardly 
visible; such passages as Dan. vil 18 being inter¬ 
preted in a sensuous manner, and probably referred 
to some visible manifestation of the Shechinak. 
From the answer of Christ, in which the appearance 
of the clouds as a sign of the weather is subordi¬ 
nated to the signs of the spiritual world, we infer 
that the Pharisees and Sadducees shared the popular 
notions. The sign which they expected was, there¬ 
fore, something purely external, belonging to a totally 
different sphere from the miraculous cures performed 
by Jesus. That the term 4w§p»r$v implies not 
merely questioning (as Fritzsche and Meyer suppose), 
but a formal demand, appears from the reply oi 
Jesus: yered, k.t.A., oimisio* i* t(iir «*, and 
from the meaning of Iip&tvv in ch. xv. 28. The 
reply of Jesus is entirely adapted to the character of 
the deputation. If on a former occasion He had 
convinced the deputation from the synagogue that 
they were wretched teachers of the law, He now 
shows that these rulers were equally indifferent poli¬ 
ticians, very superficial observers of the signs of 
the times. They knew how to prophesy the weather 
for the ensuing day, bat not how to interpret the 
signs of the times. 

Vers. 2 and 8. When it la evening .—Ourioti 
erant admodum Judcei in obeervandi* tempeetatibu* 
ccdi et temperamento aerie . Lightfoot. We would 
suggest that the Lord attached a symbolical meaning 
to what He said about the signs of the weather. The 
red at even of the Old Testament betokened fair 
weather at hand. Similarly, the red sky at the com¬ 
mencement of the New Testament indicated the 
storm about to descend upon Israel But they were 
incapable of understanding either one or other of 
these signs. 

Ver. 8. The signs of the times. —The plural 
rk otifitia r&w xatp&v is here used on account 
of the contrast of these two times. Beza, KuinoeL 
and others, apply the expression to the miracles of 
Jesus; Grotius, to the fulfilment of Old Testament 
prophecies; Meyer and de Wette, to the Messianic 
hopes and views entertained by the people in con¬ 
nection with Jesus. But undoubtedly these signs 
of the times depended mainly on their own relation¬ 
ship and conduct toward the Lord, which really con¬ 
stituted the contrast between this evening and monk 
ing, or the contrast of these xaipobv. Accordingly, 
we might apply the redness of the sky at evening to 
the activity of Christ, and the fed and lowering sky 
in the morning to His sufferings on the cross. This 
would strictly accord with His sign of the prophet 
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Jonah. Besides, the reply of Jesus also involved the 
rebuke, that their views of the sign from heaven 
were entirely carnal and sensuohs, applying only to 
the clouds and the outward sky; while the true 
sign from heaven consisted in the spiritual indica¬ 
tions of the times. The circumstance that Jesus 
thus addressed the Pharisees and Sadducees before 
the people, seems to have been the reason why Luke 
records the event in a different connection (ch. xiL 
6L4). Compare also the nh /urr«wpf£ecr0t of Luke 
xii 29. 

Ver. 4. The sign of Jonah. —This time without 
any further explanation ; implying that their present 
domand was connected with the former request of 
the Pharisees (ch. xii.), and hence that they were 
already acquainted with His explanation of the Bign 
of Jonah. As if He would say, I refer you to My 
former statement on this subject as sufficient and 
final 

And He left them. —This abrupt termination 
indicates that He judicially gave them up. Bengel: 
Justa severUas. Comp. ch. xv. 10; xxi. 17; xxil 
46; xxiv. 1. But the strongest evidence of this 
judicial surrender lies in the fact that Jesus at once 
passed to the eastern shore, and in His warning of 
the disciples against the leaven of the Pharisees and 
Sadducees. Manifestly Jesu9 now immediately re¬ 
turned with His disciples to the other side. (Comp, 
here Meyer against Fritzsche.) 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. The demand of the Pharisees for a sign from 
heaven was certainly in itself no absurdity. But it 
depended upon an entire confusion of the first and 
the second advent of Christ It is quite true that 
the prophecies on which they founded their views 
contained references to vast transformations in the 
world which would result from the completion of 
Christ’s mission. But as the death and resurrection 
of Christ are related to the end of the world as the 
principle to the full development, or as the seed-corn 
to the ripe fruit, so also is the sign of Jonah (or 
Christ’s death and resurrection) most definitely con¬ 
nected with those signs from heaven which shal) 
usher in the final catastrophe. Indeed, Btrictlv 
speaking, it is the sign from heaven in principle 
which by and by will also appear in the clouds of 
heaven (Matt xxiv. 30). 

2. Ye know how to discern the face of the sky, 
but .—Of course this statement does not imply that it 
was easier to interpret the signs of the spiritual 
world than those of the sky. But the former, and 
not the latter, was the calling and business of the 
Sanhedrin, while in reality they were better prophets 
of the weather than interpreters of those prophecies 
which it was their duty to expound. Besides, the 
statement also indicates that the signs of the sky arc 
uncertain, and may deceive us; while moral signs, 
if properly understood, never mislead. 

3. Mark relates that the Saviour sighed deeply 
in spirit when His enemies again met Hun with this 
demand. He fully comprehended the decisive im¬ 
portance of that hour. Henceforth He could no 
longer tarry in Galilee—Galilee rejected Him. This 
holds even more true of Judea, whence these perse¬ 
cutions issued. The Master felt that now only a 
brief time of respite Vas left Him on the other side 
of Jordan, to prepare Himself and His intimate dis- 
dples for the decease at Jerusalem. 


4. This was the third occasion on which Jesof 
was driven from Galilee, and passed over the lake 
into the mountains. The first time it was to avoid 
the court of Herod; the seoond time He retreated 
before the traditionalism of the schools; the third 
time before the hardened hierarchy of the whole 
country. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

The demand of a sign from heaven; or, the old 
temptation under a new form. 1. The old tempta¬ 
tion : (a) The proposal itself, to be a worldly Mes¬ 
siah, a Jewish conqueror, not a Saviour of nations; 
to overthrow the old world, not to renew the spiritual 
world by regeneration, and thereby to transform the 
external world. (6) Why a temptation? Because 
it was based upon elements of truth which were per 
verted into error. 2. The new form of this tempta¬ 
tion. (a) It was under the guise of a sign from 
heaven; (6) partly an allurement and partly a threat, 
forming a transition from the temptations from the 
pleasures of the world (Matt, iv.) to those from its 
sufferings (Matt, xxvl); (c) it was urged with the 
evident intention to represent the Lord to the people 
as a false Messiah, and thus to destroy His influence, 
even if IJe escaped their hands.—How the Jewish 
politicians, in their knowledge of the weather, over¬ 
looked the signs of the spiritual weather: (a) They 
lost the brightest <fcy; (6) they encountered the 
severest storm.—The successors of the prophets 
sunk to the level of weather-prophets,—a warning 
example.—How even their superficial knowledge of 
nature would rise in testimony against their theol¬ 
ogy.—Why the Lord here calls them hypocrites? 
(a) Because they neglected and misunderstood those 
spiritual signs which it was their calling to interpret, 
while, on the other hand, they gave themselves to 
tbe interpretation of outward signs with which they 
had no business; (6) because in general they per¬ 
verted their spiritual into a secular calling.—Out¬ 
ward calculations of things always end in this, that 
a man at last becomes slavishly dependent upon 
wind and weather.—How most men allow themselves 
to be so engrossed by the signs of the visible sky as 
to overlook what is going on in the spiritual sky.— 
The true signs of the time.—Signs at evening and in 
tbe morning in the kingdom of God.—Let us not 
be dependent on wind and weather, but look up to 
the Sun of righteousness.—Why no other sign than 
that of Jonah could be given to this evil and adults 
ous generation.— He left them and departed; or, the 
decisive hour: 1. His death was now decided upon; 
2. their fall and judgment were now decided; 8. the 
grand course of events during the long-suffering of 
Christ, from His resurrection to His second advent, 
was now decided; 4. the future condition of tbe 
Church as sharing the fate of her banished and per 
secuted Lord was now decided; 5. the termination 
of the old things of this world by the final judgment 
was now decided.— And He left them ; or, the silent 
commencement of a new era.— He departed; but 
they are still standing and waiting for the sign from 
heaven. 

Starke: —The Pharisees and the Sadducees.— 
Hedinger: In any undertaking against Christ or His 
people, Pilate and Herod will always be ready to join 
hands, Luke xxiil 12.—The enemies of Christ always 
repeat objections which have already been thorough¬ 
ly answered and refated.—Unbelief trusts God no 
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farther than it can see with its eyes and feel with its 
hands; while true faith simply relies on the word of 
God, even though it sees neither signs nor miracles. 
—Camtein : Let us give heed to those times which 
i God has marked by certain signs.—Woe to those 
from whom Jesus departs; who is to be their 
Saviour and Helper? 

Gerlach :—If your vision were not at fault, you 
would descry miracles enough to satisfy you! 


Heubner :—How fruitful is human wisdom in 
expedients for our earthly concerns, and how inex¬ 
perienced and unskilful in divine things!—There are 
“ signs of the times ” in the kingdom of heaven.— 
These signs only a devout mind can read; the Spirit 
of God discloses the purposes of God.—A Christian 
and a spiritual policy.—Christ does not beg for ap¬ 
plause. 


2 . The Leaven, Ch. XVL 5-12. 


5 And when his disciples were come to the other side, they had forgotten to take 

6 bread. Then Jesus said unto them, Take heed and beware of the leaven of the Phari- 

7 sees and of the Sadducees [and S.]. 1 And they reasoned among themselves, saying, 

8 It is because we have taken [we took, cAa/So/xcv] no bread. Which when Jesus per¬ 
ceived,* he said unto them, 0 ye of little faith, why reason ye among yourselves, be- 

9 cause ye have brought [ye took, iAa/forc] 8 no bread? Do ye not yet understand, nei¬ 
ther [nor] remember the five loaves of the five thousand, and how many baskets 

10 [travelling-baskets] 4 ye took up [cAa^crc]? Neither [Nor] the seven loaves of the 

11 lour thousand, and how many baskets [provision-baskets] ye took up ? How is it that 
ye do not understand that I spake it not to you concerning bread [spake not to you of 
loaves], 5 that ye should [but] beware* of the leaven of the Pharisees and of the Saddu- 

12 cees [and S.] T ? Then understood they how that he bade them not beware of the 
leaven of bread, but of the doctrine of the Pharisees and of the Sadducees [and S.]. T 


1 Ver. 6.—[Without the article, which is wanting In the Greek before Sadduceee.— P. 8.] 

* Ver. a—[Better : And when June perceived it, he said, or: And June knowing it said to them, yrobs Si 6 
'Ultrovs tint* abrois. —P. 8.] 

1 Ver. a—For 4 X j8 c t e, B., D., Vnlgata, etc., read (x e T «» V* Aoee. So Lachmann. Meyer fovora It Tischen- 
dorf [and Alford] adhere to the Recepta, which accords best with the connection. [Codex 8inaiticas reads; fx cT€ * 
and omits the words ov fxyrifMOVtv ere in the following verse.—P. 8.] 

4 Ver. 9.—[K o<plwovs, as distinct from owvplbas in ver. 10. M The icdptvot was proverbially the Jewish trav¬ 
elling-basket; comp. Jnv. Sat. lit. 10: 4 Judceie, quorum cophinue foenumqve eupelleac.'" Bobinnoo, Or. and A Lex. qf 
the N. T. "Mirvpls (<rxe?pa) is a round plaited basket for storing grain, bread, fish, and other provisions; comp. Matt 
xv. 8T; Mark viiL 8, 90; Acts lx. 90. The Vnlgate translates the one cophinos, the other eportae; Ewald uses : Edrbe 
and llandkdrbe; Lange, better : Reieekdrbe and Speieekdrbe (travelling-baskets and provision-baskets) ; Wiclif: oofyne 
and lepue; the Rheims Vers.: baskets and moundu; Campbell likewise: baekete and maunde; bat all other EngL 
Vers, whleh I compared, use baekete in both cases.—P. 8.] 

* Ver. 11.—Tiachendor^ following Grlesbach and the majority of witnesses, reads the plaral &prw. [So also Lach¬ 
mann, and Alford, who regards the led. rec. Jkprov as an emendation to express the sense better. Codd. Sinalticns, Va- 
ticanus. and Ephnemi Syri, the three oldest extant unanimously sustain the plaml, bat Cod. Alexandrines (as published 
by B. H. Cowper) reads the singular, and so the Lat. Vulgate (pane). Lange translates Erode, loaves .—P. 8.J 

* Ver. 11.—IIpocrexere 8 e, according to IV, (X, L, aL, Lachmann, Tischendorf, against vpooVx***'* Hence a re¬ 

peated admonition, not simply a narrative. See Meyer against Fritzscbe. [Cod. Slnaitlcas, and the English critical edi¬ 
tors of the Greek Test, Tregelles and Alford, likewise read the imperative < rpo<7*x (T * beware, instead of the in¬ 

finitive wpo<re'x*»', to beware, or that ye should beware.— P. 8.] 

7 Vers. 11 and 19.—[Omit qfthe, os in ver. 0; the article not being repeated in tho Greek.—P. 8.] 


EXEGET1CAL AND CRITICAL. 

Ter. 5. The circumstance that the disciples for¬ 
got to take bread with them forcibly illustrates their 
excitement, and the haste with which they had left 
the western shore. According to Mark (viii 14V 
they had not more than one loaf in the ship with 
them. The event here recorded took place during 
the passage across the lake. 

Ver. 6. The leaven.—“ ZtVu* tV 8i8axV **&■ 
A0<rev, gal cawpdr. Euth. Zig&b. On the 

analogous application of "fsb by the Rabbins (to 
every oontagibua influence of and for evil), tee Box- 
tor£ Leone, Tahrn. p. 2308; Lightfoot on the passage. 
Differently, xiii, 83.*’ So Meyer. According to 
19 


Schneckenbnrger and de Wette, onr Lord here refer¬ 
red to the hypocrisy, not to the teaching of the Phar¬ 
isees, which the Lord commends, comp. ch. xxiii. 4 
But Meyer rightly insists that the expression refers 
not to their teaching in general (including their agree¬ 
ment with the law), but only to their sectarian pecu¬ 
liarities.* The imikpara hydpdroov (xv. 9), however, 

* [The Ediob. translator, who never seems to have re¬ 
ferred to Meyer, so often qaoted la this Commentary, makes 
him and Lange say here the exact reverse, via: 44 Meyer in¬ 
sists that the expression applied not merely to their own 
teaching, but also to those points in which they agreed with 
the law itself” In this case Christ would have warnod tho 
disciples against the law of God! Bat Meyer sayap. 816 
(note), alter opposing Scbnecken burger’s and de Wctte’s 
reference of tbe leaven to the hypocrisy of the Pharisees: 
44 Ans dem Bildo des Sanerteigs erbellt von selbet, dass nicht 
die Lehre Jener Secten uberhaupt und im Qanmen .(auch 
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constitute only one part of the leaven. Applying to 
the two sects (the Sadducees as well as the Phari¬ 
sees), the expression must refer to the corruptness 
of their teaching, arising from their secularism, 
which, like leaven, had infected and poisoned the 
whole people, and from which even the disciples were 
not quite free; more especially Judas, in whose heart 
this leaven was probably already beginning to oper¬ 
ate. On the significance of the leaven, compare our 
remarks on Matt. xiii. 83.—With the usual super¬ 
ficiality of rationalism, von Ammon (ii. 285) supposes 
that domestic requirements or business engagements 
may have rendered the return to the eastern shore 
necessary, entirely overlooking the deep import of 
this event. In point of fact, it was a virtual banish¬ 
ment As such the disciples also felt it. But a 
short time before they had traversed the length and 
breadth of the lake under peculiarly trying circum¬ 
stances. Now they returned in the opposite direc¬ 
tion by the same track. A second time they saw Ca¬ 
pernaum at a distance, and they felt as if their home 
there were already lost. The Master read these feel¬ 
ings, and understood their sorrow. With brave de¬ 
termination, but as yet only partially renouncing the 
world, they followed Him; but their hearts still dung 
to the scene of their affections and hopes. Under 
these circumstances, Jesus addressed to them the sol¬ 
emn warning, “ Take heed, and beware,” etc. “ When 
the children of Israel went out of Egypt, they were 
commanded to put away the leaven, and to leave it 
behind them (Ex. xii. 15-17). At the time, the ex¬ 
pression referred to the spirit of Egypt as an infec¬ 
tious principle, most powerful for evil. They were 
not to take to Canaan any of the infectious corrup¬ 
tions of Egypt (comp. 1 Cor. v.; Stier, ii. 158). This 
journey of the Lord with his disciples resembled the 
passage of the children of Israel out of Egypt; like 
them, they now left behind the heathenism of the 
Pharisees and Sadducees. The Saviour felt that the 
great Paschal feast—not symbolically, but in reality 
—was at hand. Withal, He was deeply affected by 
the thought that, unconsciously, His disciples still 
carried with them some of the leaven of the Phari¬ 
sees and Sadducees.” Hence the warning (see the 
author’s Leben Jew , ii. 2, 878). 

And Sadducees. —Mark has instead: #rel tt )s 
( vfiris *H p&8ov. If the Sadducees had enlisted the 
sympathies of Herod in demanding a sign from hea¬ 
ven, the situation of matters had become even more 
critical But this does not necessarily follow from 
the text There was a twofold kind of leaven, which 
might be designated as hypocritical secularism, and 
distinguished, as assuming in the one case the garb 
of exclusiveness, in the other that of liberalism. Here 
we have for the first time an indication of another 
offence than that of pharisaical exclusiveness, in the 
shape of the worldly policy of Herod coquetting with 
the Roman authorities of the land. We see, as it 
were, the germ of the later calumny, that Jesus 
claimed to be a king, and must therefore be an enemy 
to Caesar. 

How many baskets.—From Acts ix. 25, Ben- 
gel rightly infers that a crvpU was larger than a 
ic6<piyot . 

Ihre UebereJnsttmmnng rolt dem Gesetze mlt elngcachlowen) 
gemelnt gewesen set, sondern ihre cbarakteristlsche Secten- 
Lehre, ihre die Moralit&t verderbenden ivrcuyiaxa 
*uv (xv. 9), daher Er auch die Lenre beider nusammen ala 
daratellen konnte, so verschieden auch ihre beider- 
aeiUgcn Principlen waren.”— P. 8.] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. The false exegesis of the disciples on the words 
of the Saviour may be regarded as the prototype of 
many a later miserable performance of the same kind. 
At first they probably tried to understand than lit¬ 
erally, and therefore as meaning : Beware of partak¬ 
ing of the bread of the Pharisees and Sadducees, or 
have no further communion with them. But this 
would have implied that thev would have had to make 
a separate provision for themselves, as the whole 
country was divided between the parties of the Phari¬ 
see^ and Sadducees, and hence any provision which 
they might have got from without would have been 
impure.—These thoughts were succeeded by the reo- 
ollection that they had no bread, and by cares which 
drew down upon them the rebuke of the Lord about 
the littleness of their faith. 

2. Do ye not yet understand t The expressions are 
the same as before in connection with the washing 
of the hands. Now that the separation had actually 
commenced, it was high time that they should have 
better understanding. The Gospel of Mark gives a 
fuller outline of this rebuke. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL 

The threefold retirement of the Lord across the 
lake.—Resemblance between the passage of the Lord 
across the lake and that of the children of Israel out 
of the land of Egypt.— Beware of the leaven of the 
Pharisees and Sadducees : 1. Its designation: a two¬ 
fold kind of leaven, and yet in reality only one leaven 
(exclusive bigotry and lax universalism,—after all 
only secularity under the guise of piety). 2. The 
warning: (a) Beware; (5) so that, while avoiding one 
of these errors, ye-fall not into the other.—To cross 
with Jesus to the other side implies and requires 
complete renunciation of the world.—It matters little ' 
that we outwardly leave Egypt, if we carry its cor¬ 
ruption in our hearts.—The feelings of the Master 
and those of His disciples on leaving the realm of the 
Pharisees: 1. The foresight of the Master, and the 
negligence of the disciples; 2. the freedom from care 
of the Master, and the anxieties of the disciples; 8. 
the calmness of the Master, and the excitement and 
distress of the disciples.—Connection between the 
memory aDd the heart: 1. Excitement the spring of 
forgetfulness; 2. calmness and peace the surest ‘ 
means of presence of mind.—The circumstance that 
the disciples had so frequently misinterpreted the 
meaning of the Lord, recorded for our warning.— 
Principal causes of false interpretations of the word 
of God: 1. Slavish literality; 2. personal interests; 

3. fear; 4. arbitrary perversions.—How the Lord had 
to repeat to His disciples, and to question than on, 
the history of the twofold feeding of the multitude.— 
The anxiety of the disciples after the miraculous feed¬ 
ing of the multitude itself a mournful wonder.—Al¬ 
though the Lord ever performs new miracles, yet faith 
in Him still continues a miracle.— Then understood 
they (ver. 12): when error is removed, truth finds an 
entrance. — The Lord emphatically reiterates: Be¬ 
ware of the leaven of the Pharisees and Sadducees 
—The leaven of Jewish legalism and of heathen sec¬ 
ularism in the Church of Christ. 

Starke : — Quesnel: We do not lose by following 
Christ so closely as for a time to forget every earth¬ 
ly consideration, since, after all, we have the be* 
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part, Pa lxzffl. 20.— Majue: Let ns not mix up dif¬ 
ferent creeds.—Beware of heretics and false teachers. 
—Cramer : As leaven pervades the whole mass, so 
will a single error on any fundamental doctrine cor¬ 
rupt all our other views, depriving them of their spir¬ 
itual value, 2 Urn. ii 17 .—Zeinue : Hearers are apt 
to suppose that certain sermons are aimed against 
them, while this may be due to the voice of their 
own conscience, not to the words of the preacher.— 
Majtu ; The mistakes of disciples, and their conse¬ 
quences.— Canetein: How often does anxiety for dai¬ 
ly bread take the place of anxiety for the soul!— 
Jesus searching the heart—Christ bearing with the 
weakness of our faith, and giving more grace.— Cra¬ 
mer: Frequent meditation on the past gracious and 
wonderfhl provisions of our God an approved reme¬ 
dy for unbelief—How frequently is it thus that 


they who ought to have been teachers have need 
to be taught again the first principles of divine 
truth I 

Oerlach: —The words of Jesus may be misinter¬ 
preted or forgotten simply from weakness of faith.— 
Accordingly, the Lord rebukes not so much their ig¬ 
norance, as their weakness of faith and their carnali¬ 
ty, which was the source of that ignorance. 

Heubner : — Pharisaism : appearance of piety, 
hypocritical ostentation of faith. Sadduciam: ap¬ 
pearance of a spirit of inquiry, concealment of faith 
from fear of men.—On ver. 7: Similarly we might 
say, Simple-minded Christians do not understand the 
arts and plans by which unbelief undermines Chris¬ 
tianity.—Vers. 8-10: A clear evidence this that the 
Apostles were neither credulous, nor on the watch for 
miracles. 


PART THIRD. 

Christ presents the future history of the Kingdom of Heaven, in opposition to the 
Ancient World and the Theocracy. 


OovTmrm (from ch. xvL 18-xx. 16)The period baa sow arrived for founding the Church of Christ, or iKHkyyia^ as a 
distinct and visible Community, in opposition to that ancient form of the Theocracy which waa henceforth doomed to 
judgment. The open and fall confession that Jesus was the Christ, the Son of God, formed, so to speak, the moment 
when the ieickyola was born. From that hour Christ manifested and owned His Church as such, through the con¬ 
fession which the Church made of Him. This Church is here presented in Its leading characteristics: 1. In its pro- 
phetio character as confessing Christ, from ch. xri 18-xvli. 27; 2. in its priestly capacity, from ch. xviii. 1-xlx. 26; 
& in Its kingly manifestation, from ch. xix. 27-xx. 10. 


FIRST SECTION. 

I 

THE CHURCH IN ITS PROPHETIC CHARACTER, AS CONFESSING CHRIST, THE SON OF 
GOD, IN OPPOSITION TO THE LEGAL OPINIONS CONCERNING HIM, ENTERTAINED 
BY THE SYNAGOGUE. 


Chapter XVI. 13-XVLI. 27. 

The Church of Christ in its prophetic character is here set before us, first, as confessing Christ, ch. xvL 
18-20; then as bearing the cross of Christ, in contrast to that worldly fear of the cross by which He 
was assailed, vers. 21-28; then, as in real fellowship with the spirits of the blessed, in opposition to 
the solitary tabernacles of spurious separation from the world, ch. xvii. 1-8.—Next, the Church is de¬ 
scribed as wholly unknown and hidden, vers. 9-18; yet as wonder-working, vers. 14-21; though still 
in human weakness, vers. 22, 28; as free, but voluntarily subject and paying tribute to the old tem¬ 
ple, vers. 24-27. 

The historical succession of events was as follows:—In company with His disciples, the Lord 
passed along the left bank of the Jordan, toward the mountains. At Bethsaida Julias He performed 
the cure of a blind person (recorded in Mark viii 22}, at the same time enjoining strict silence upon 
9 him. Thence they continued their journey to the immediate neighborhood of Cmsarea Philippi, touch¬ 
ing (as it would seem from Mark viii 27) only the adjoining villages, but avoiding the town itself. It 
was in these coasts, or district, that the Lord evoked the oonfesaion of Peter, which was followed by 
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the announcement of the foundation of His Church, IkkX^cUl Immediately afterward, Jesus distinct- 
ly announced His impending sufferings, since these were connected with the foundation of His Church, 
as the latter was with the confession of His name. On this occasion Peter began to rebuke Him; and 
he who had lately been commended as confessing, was now reproved as tempting. The event just 
recorded led to the admonition, addressed to His disciples generally, on the subject of taking up the 
cross and following Him. A week later, the Lord called His three most intimate disciples to witness 
His transfiguration on the Mount. As they came down, Jesus explained to them the advent and mis¬ 
sion of Elijah. At the foot of the mountain, the healing of the lunatic boy, possessed with a devil, 
took place. From thence Jesus secretly passed through Galilee, probably for the purpose of acquaint¬ 
ing His friends with those impending sufferings, for which He had already prepared His disciples. 
Refusing the solicitation of His brethren to join the caravan going up to the feast, He went secretly to 
Jerusalem, to the Feast of Tabernacles, which was celebrated in autumn. Thus the history advances 
to the month of October of the year 782 (according to Wieseler, to the 12th October), John vil 1-10. 
In Jerusalem the events recorded in John vii. 11, etc., took place, when Jesus pointed to the fulfil¬ 
ment of the Old Testament symbols in His life. The healing of the man blind from his birth (John 
ix.), hastened the full and final determination of the Jewish authorities to put Him to death. But in 
all probability Jesus did not continue in Judea during the interval between the Feast of Tabernacles in 
October, and the festival of the Dedication of the Temple in December (according to Wieseler, the 
27th December). During that period He appears to have paid a farewell visit to Galilee, and to have 
passed from Samaria to Perea, where He tarried till the feast of the Dedication of the Temple (Zeben 
Jcsu, it 2, 1008). After His return to Galilee, Jesus again appeared in public, though probably, as 
in Jerusalem, only surrounded by a large number of His friends. For the last time Jesus now came 
to Capernaum, where He was asked for the payment of the temple tribute, ch. xvii. 24-27. Thus 
far our section. 


A. The Church at confessing Christy the Son of God, Ch. XVL 18-20. 

(The Gospel for the Festival of St, Peter and Paid, —Parallels: Mark viii. 27-80; Luke ix. 18-21.) 

13 When Jesus came into the coasts [parts, tcl pe.prj] of Cesarea Philippi, he asked his 

14 disciples, saying, Whom [Who] do men say that l, 1 the Son of man, am? And they 
said, Some say that thou art John the Baptist; some, Elias [Elijah]; and others, Jere- 

15 mias [Jeremiah], or one of the prophets. He saith unto them, But whom [who] say 

16 ye that I am ? And Simon Peter answered and said, Thou art the Christ [the Messiah], 

17 the Son of the living God. And Jesus answered and said unto him, Blessed art thou, 
Simon Bar*jona [Bar Jonah, son of Jonah] 8 ; for flesh and blood hath not revealed it 

18 unto thee, but my Father which [who] is in heaven [the heavens]. And I say also 
[And I also. K&yw 8c, say] unto thee, That thou art Peter [Ilerpos], and upon [on] this 
rock [wcr/ja] * I will build my Church [l*#cXi7<rta] ; 4 and the gates of hell [hades] * shall 

19 not prevail against it.* And I will give unto thee the keys of the kingdom of heaven 

t the heavens] : and whatsoever thou shalt bind on earth shall be bound in heaven [the 
eavens]; and whatsoever thou shalt loose on earth shall be loosed in heaven [the 
heavens]. 

20 Then charged ' he his [the] 8 disciples that they should tell no man that he faas 
Jesus the Christ [he is the Christ]. 8 

1 Ver. 18.—'The pers. pron. fx 4 in Cod. C. after \4yoveiy Tin the text rec. before the verb], is wanting in Cod. BL 
[and in Cod. Sinaiticns] and in several versions, and is omitted by Tischendorf [and Tregelles and Alford]; Lachmann re¬ 
tains it, but in brackets. The insertion is more easily explained than the omission.—[If we omit fi 4 , we most translate, 
with Campbell and Conant : We© do men say that the Son qf Man ie t Or with Alford, who retains the grammatical snow* 
aly, if not blunder, of the Anther. Vers. : Whom (r(v a) do men eay that the Son qf Man iet T hr vibr rov hrtpAnv 
la equivalent to / in the corresponding sentence below, ver. 16. Some who retain fi4 in the text (Boss, Clarions, etc.) 
translate: Who do men eay that J amt the Son o/Mant i, a, Do they believe me to be the Messiah ? But this does not 
suit the form of the answer, and would require either an affirmative YeOy or a negative No. In the reoelved text 
rbr vibv rod Steov must be regarded as in apposition to p4y and is so rendered in the E. V.—P. 8.] 

1 Ver. 17.—[Bor is the Aramaic or Chaldaio word used by Daniel in the prophetic passage, vil 18 (“7 sow. • • 
and one Wee the Son qf Man came with the cloude qf heaven? etc.), for the Hebrew ben (]$), eon. In the Authorised 

E. V. it Is retained as the patronym I o of Peter, as Matthew retained it in Greek: B bp *1 w v o; Jerome In Latin: Bar* 
Jona; Benge!, de Wette, and Ewald in their German Versions: Bar-Jona; while Tyndale, Cranmer'a, and the Geneva 
Bibles, also Luther and Lange translate It into the corresponding vernacular. Compare similar compound names: Bar* 
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Abba *, Bar-Jeeus, Bar-Nabae, Bar-Sabae, Bar-Ttnmus, Bar-Tholomceu*. Tlie translation depends on whether the 
name is here simply the patronymic, or whether it has an alletroricai meaning, as Olsbansen and Lange contend. In the 
latter case it must be translated: son of Jonah, or Jonas. 8*4 Lange's Kxeg. Not*, and my protesting footnote, on ver. 17. 
-P.B.] 

•Ver. 18.—el IIcTpof, tea 1 4x1 rabrp rp i rsrpa ,—one of the profonndest and moat lkr-reaehlng 
prophetical, but, at the same time, one of the most controverted sayings of the Saviour, the exegetical rock on which the 
Papacy rests its gigantic claims (bat not by direct proofs bnt by Inference and with the nelp of undcmonstrable interven¬ 
ing assumptions, as the transferability of Peter's primacy, his presence in Borne, and his actual transfer of the primacy upon 
the bishop of Borne), under the united protest of the whole Greek Catholic and Protestant Evangelical Churches. who con¬ 
tend that Christ says not a word about successors. Leaving the fuller exposition to the Exegetical Notes, we nave to do 
here simply with toe verbal rendering. In our Engl. Vers., as also in the German, the emphasis is lost, since rock and 
Pels are never used as proper names. We might literally translate: 44 Thou art Peter and upon this petress; ” or: “Thou 
art Stone, Rockman, Man of rock ( Felsenmann), and upon this rock; M but neither of them would sound Idiomatic and 
natural. It is perhaps remarkable that the languages of the two most Protestant nations cannot render the sentence in 
any way favorable to the popish identification of the rock of the church with the person of Peter; while the Latin 
Vulgate simply retained the Greek Petrus and petra, and the French translation: ( *Tu es Pierre, et sur oette pierrtf 
even obliterates the distinction of the gender. The Saviour, no doubt, used in both clauses the Aramaio word NB n D 


(hence the Greek Kitf>as applied to Simon, John L 42; comp. 1 Cor. L 12; Hi. 22; lx. 5; xv. 5; Gal. iL 9\ which means 
rock and is used both as a proper and a common noun. Hence the old Syriac translation of the N. T. renders the passage 
in question thus: u Anath-her upha, e'ali hods kipho." The Arabic translation has aleachra in both eases. The prop¬ 
er translation then wonld be: “ Thou art Rock . and upon this rock,” etc. Yet it should not be overlooked that Matthew 
In rendering the word into Greek, no doubt under the lnfiuenoe of the Holy Spirit, deliberately changed the gender, using 
the masenline In the one case and the feminine in tho other. H< had, of course, to use Tlerpos in addressing a man 
(as Maldonatua in toe. correctly remarks : Petrus, quia rir erat , non petra fuemineo, sed Petrus masoulino nomine 
vocandus erat); bat he might with perfect propriety have continued: 4x1 rovrtp ry U 4t pep, Instead of 4x1 
ravrp t t) xtrptf, (which change Maldonatus leas satisfactorily accounts for simply on the philological reason that the 
masculine xerpos el AtUcum et rarum est). The masculine xtrpos in Greek (in Homer and elsewhere) means gen¬ 
erally only a piece of rock, or a stone (like the corresponding prose word kt6os), and very rarely a rock. (Meyer, how¬ 
ever, quotes for the latter signification a passage from Plato: 2t<rv<pov xerpos, one from Sophocles, and one from Pin- 
*0; but the feminine xerpa always signifies rock, whether It be used literally or metaphorically (as s symbol of firm¬ 


ness, bnt also of hardheartedness). I wonld not press this distinction, in view of the Syriac , and In opposition to 

each eminent commentators as Bensrel and Meyer, who. like the Bom. Oath, commentators, admit no difference of the 
terms in this case. (Bengel: fuse duo, xerp a et xerpos slant pro uno nomine, sicut unum utrinque nomen 
Kspha legitw ■>■") But it is certainly p<* md to my mind almost certain, that Matthew expressed by the 

alight change «>f word in Greek, what the Saviour intended in using, necessarily, the same word in Syriac, viz., that the 
petra on which the Church is built by Christ, the Divine architect and Lord or this spiritual temple, is not the person 
of Peter as such, bnt something more deep and comprehensive; in other words, that it is Peter and Me confession of the 
central mystery of Christianity, or Peter as the confessor of Christy Peter in Christ, and Peter, moreover, as representing 
all the other aposx In like relation to Christ (comp. Eph. 11 20; Bev. xxl. 14). Nor should we explain ver. 18 indepen¬ 
dently of ver. 28. It is very significant that, while the believing and confessing Peter here Is called rock, the disobedient 
and dissuading Peter immediately aUcrward (yer. 28), with surprising severity, is called for the time being Satan, the 
enemy of Christ if the papacy has any claim to the rocklike nature of Peter, it has certatnly also fallen at times under 
the condemnation of the satanlc, anti-christian, and denying Peter. Let us hope that it may imitate Peter also in his 
sincere repentance after the denial Bengel: Yideat Petra romana , ns cadat sub ceneuram versus 28.—Comp, the 
JBxeg. Notes below, and my History < fthe Apostolic Church, tj89, p. 851 sqq.—P. 8.] 

4 Ter. 18.—[All the English versions before Queen Elizabeth, except that of Wlclif (which reads chirchs), translate 
J* * A 7) <r f a by the corresponding English word congregation; but the Bishops' Bible substituted for it church, and 
this, by express direction of King James, was retained not only here, bnt in all other passages of the N. T. in the revised 
and authorized version of 1611. Among German translators and commentators, the Boman Catholics (van Ess, Arnoldi, 
Allloli) render 4itKkriela by the term Klrehe (church) ; while the Protestant translators and commentators (Luther, John 
Friedr. von Meyer, Stier, de Wette, Ewald, H. A. W. Meyer, and Lange) render: Gemeinde (congregation ). The Greek 
iKiehyoia, from 4kuc i\ee>, to call out, to summon, occurs 114 times in the N. T. (twice in the Gospel of Matthew, bnt in 
no other Gospel, 24 times In the Acts, 68 times in the Epistles, 20 times In Bevelation), and corresponds to the Hebrew 
bnp . It is not to be confounded with the more spiritual and comprehensive term kingdom of God ox kingdom of 
heaven, so often used by onr Saviour. It means generally any populnr convocation, congregation, assembly, and in a 
Christian sense the congregation of believers called out of the world and consecrated to the service of Christ It is used 
In the N. T. (1) in a general 6ense, of the t whole body of Christian believers, or the church universal, Matt xvi. IS; 1 
Cor. xti. 28; Gal. i. 18; Eph. i. 22 (and in all the passages where the church is called the body of Christ); 1 TUn. ill. 15; 
Heb. xli. 28, etc.; (2) more frequently In a particular sense, of a local congregation, as in Jerusalem. In Antioch, In 
Ephesus, in Corinth, In Borne, in Galatia, in Asia Minor, etc.; hence, also, it is often need in the plural, e. g., 
of Itctckyjotai rrjs *Aalat, 1 Cor. xvL 19: <tl 4iot\i)<Tlai rwv 49r&r, Bom. xvi. 4; the seven churches, Bev. 1. 4,11, 20, 
etc. The Saviour Himself makes use of the word only twice, viz.: in our passage, where it evidently means the church 
universal, which alone is Indestructible, and in Matt xviii. 17, where it can be understood only of a local church or con¬ 
gregation (tell it to the church). John never uses the term except in his third epistle. The word church is properly no 
translation of iicttkri'ola at all, but has etymologically a different meaning, being derived from the Greek Kvpiaiciv, 
1 si, belonging to the Lord, through the medium of the Gothic, whence also the cognate terms in the Teutonic and Sla¬ 
vonic languages, the German Kirche, the Scotch kirk, the Swedish kyrka, the Danish kyrke, the Bussian eerkoto, the 
Polish eerbiew, the Bohemian eyrkeic. (Leo, Ferienechriften, Halle, 1817. derives the word from the Celtic cyrch or 
cyleh. 4. a., centre, meeting place; bnt this wonld not explain the introduction of the word into the Slavonic nations, who 
neekrad Christianity from tne Greek church.) The word church is now used both in the general and in the particular 
t flnt? like isKh-qala, and in addition to this also in a third sense, viz., of a building, or house of worship (Eusebius,- 
Hist EecL, lac. 10, colls the meeting houses of the Christians Kvpiash oitetia). As regards the English translation of 
4tcK\ricia, a number of modern commentators advocate a return to the term congregation throughout the whole N. T. 
But it Is neither possible nor desirable to expel tbe term church from the English Bible, which has long since become the 
fan equivalent of the Greek inteKyolcu We might use church, where the word signifies the whole body of believers, and 
congregation, whore a particular or local assembly of Christians is intended. But oven this Is unnecessary. Tbe Geneva 
Aw. employed the term church In a few passages, though not in ours, where it seems to me to be more appropriate 
than congregation.—?. 8.] 


• Yer. IS.—[FldAai fSou, in Hebrew ViXti , shadre s heol, an alliteration, Isa. xxxvlii. 10. On hgdee, as 

gfattnet from hell, compare tbe Eaoeg. Notes below, and also the Orit Notes on xi. 28, p. 210.—P. S.] 

e Ter 18.—[O b tear itr%baovaiv avrrit, from Karrtaxfaiv Tteot, prceealere adtersus aliquem, oomp. 
Iso. XT. 18. Sept. Tyxdale, tbe Bishops’, King James', and tbe Donay Bibles agree In translating: shall not prevail 
again* U; ths Lot. Yulgate: non pracalebunt adversue earn; Luther, de Wette, Ewald, Lange: tbertcdlUgen, 
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Meyer; die Obermacht haben (behalten). I prefer the prevail of the Authorised Yen. to overcome (Goners Bible), u 
expressing better the ides of long-continued resistance on the part of hades. The term most be explained is 
conformity to the architectural figure which runs through this whole passage:— gates, build, kept. Hades is represented 
as a hostile fortress which stands over against the Apparently defenceless, yet immovable temple of the Christian Chunk 
to which our Lord here promises indestructible lift. (EccUsia non potest deficers) The gates of hades, or the realm or 
death, by virtue of the universal dominion of sin, admit and confine all men, and (like the gates in Dante's Inferno with 
the fiunous terrific inscription) were barred against all return, until the Saviour overcame death and "him that hath tbs 
power of death ** (Heb. it 14). and came forth unharmed and triumphant from the empire of death as conqueror and Prince 
of life. ITodes could not retain Him (Acts it 27, 81). The same power of life He imparts to His people, who often, rape* 
clally during the ages of persecution and martyrdom, seemed to DC doomed to destruction, but always roee to new life and 
rigor, and shall reign with Christ forever. Comp. Kev. I. 18: "lam alive forevermore, and have the keys of death aid 
hides;" and 1 Cor. xv. 26: "The last enemy that shall be destroyed, is death.'* This interpretation of the figure appears to 
me much more appropriate than the usual one, which takes hades here in the sense of As//, and assumes an active assault at 
the infernal armies, rushing, as It were, through these gates and storming the fortress of Christ's Church. To this interpre- 
tation I object: (1) That gates are not an active and aggressive, bat a passive and confining power; (2) that hades, al¬ 
though closely related to gehenna or bell and Including it, Is yet s wider conception, and means here, as elsewhere, tbs 
realm of death (das Reich der Todten\ which swallows np all mortals and confines forever those who have no part 1 a 
the victory of Cnrist over death, hell, and damnation.—P. 8.J 

T Vcr. 20 .—LecLree.: disartlAaro [prcecepit, ivsperavif]. Codd. B., D.: iwsrifiqaer [oomminatus sst], 
probably from Mark vlll. 80; Lnke lx. 21. 

• Yer. 20.—[The oldest MSS m including Cod. Sinait, read simply: ro7s fia07jra7s without avrov. Meyer sad 
Lange overlook this difference of reading. See Tregellet and Alford.—P. 8.] 

• Yer. 20 .—’'Irfoovs is wanting In Important MSS. [The correct reading of all critical editions, sustained by tbs 
oldest MSS., Including Cod. Sinait., the ancient versions, and patristic qnotatlons. Is simply: 5 t< aiiros teriv i 
X p i cr t 6 s , that he is the Christ (the promised Messiah). The insertion of Jesus in later MSS. was a blunder of some 
mechanical copyist, who paid no attention to the connection, and added the personal to the official appellation, aecordlni 
to tho usual designation of onr Lord. Everybody knew ana admittod the personal name of our Saviour, and it woohl 
have been useless to deny or to affirm that He was Jesus*—P. &] 


BXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Ver. 13. Into the parts of Osssarea Philippi 

—The cure of the blind person at the eastern Beth- 
saida (Mark xiii. 22) had taken place before that. 
Cceearea Philippi , formerly called Paneae (Plin. //. 
N. Y. 15), from the mountain Panius, dedicated to 
Pan, in the immediate neighborhood. The town is 
supposed to have been the ancient Leshem, Josh, 
xix. 47; Lakh, Judg. xviii. 7 ; and Dan —“ from 
Dan to Beereheba.” It lay near the sources of Jor¬ 
dan, at the foot of Mount Lebanon, A day’s journey 
from Sidon, in Gaulonitfe, and was partly innabited 
by heathens. The town was enlarged and beautified 
by Philip the Tetrarch, who called it Cceearea [Kings¬ 
ton) in honor of Csesar Tiberius. The name Philip¬ 
pi was intended to distinguish it from Cceearea Pal¬ 
estine (Robinson, Palest, ii. 439 ; also, vol. in. sect, 
ix.). Tradition reports that the woman with the is¬ 
sue of blood resided here. Her name is said to have 
been Berenice. Agrippa II. further embellished this 
city, and called it Neronias in honor of Nero. The 
modem village of Banks, and the ruins around it, 
mark the site of the ancient city. 

Who [not whom] do men say that I am?— 
How do men explain tne appearance of the Son of 
Man? Meyer: What do they understand by the 
designation, Son of Man? De Wette : I who am a 
humble, lowly man. But this completely misses the 
peculiar import of the expression, oon of Man, 

Yer. 14. Some say. —“ The reply shows that, in 
general, He was not yet looked upon as the Messiah.” 
Meyer. But according to the representation of the 
evangelist, we must rather infer that Christ’s enemies 
had by their calumnies succeeded in lowering the 
popular estimate concerning Him. 

John the Baptist.— See ch. xiv. 2. This, for a 
time, had been the opinion of the courtiers of Herod. 
—Elijah, —as the precursor of the Messiah. Such 
was the view professed by those whom fear of their 
superiors induced to deny His claims to the Messian¬ 
ic office, while, from a desire of not entirely surren¬ 
dering the expectations which had been excited by 
His appearance, they still regarded Him as a proph¬ 
et.—J eremiahL— Of course, in the same sense as 
Elijah,—not in the sense of literally revisiting the 


earth, nor in that of implying the doctrine of the 
transmigration of souls [metempsychosis].* The 
opinion of these persons concerning Jeeus was evi¬ 
dently lower than that of those who regarded Him as 
Elijah (Mark xv. 85; John L 21). The one party re¬ 
ferred especially to what might be designated as the 
reformation inaugurated by Jesus, whue the other 
had regard to His denunciations of Hie corruptions of 
the times.— Or one of the prophets. —According 
to the lowqpt view, He was represented by discour¬ 
aged friends as one of the old prophets. Three points 
are clearly brought out in this conversation: 1. That, 
to a certain extent, Jesus was still generally acknowl¬ 
edged by the people. ,2. That the faith of the major¬ 
ity had been lowered and misled by the influence of 
their superiors, so that diverging opinions were now 
entertained regarding Him. 3. That this moon- J 
stancy and wavering led to a decreasing measure of ' 
homage. 

Yer. 15. But who say ye that I am ?— This 
was the decisive moment in which the separation of 
the New Testament 4kk\i jala from the Old Testa¬ 
ment theocracy was to be made. The hour bad 
come for the utterance of a distinct Christian con¬ 
fession. 

Yer. 16. Simon Peter. — Peter answered not 
merely in his own name, but in that of all the disci¬ 
ples .f —Thou art the Christ,— «. «., the Messiah 
Himself. And this not i n the sense in which carnal £ 
Jewish traditionalignHiild the doctrine of the Messi- > 
ah, but in the true and spiritual import of the title— 

* [Some, however, no doubt believed In a bodily rvenr- , 
rectioa of ElUah or Jeremiah. The latter was accounted by 
the Jews as the first In the prophetic canon. See Lightfoot | 
on Matt xxvlL 9.—P. 8.] 

t [This Is the correct view, already malntaloed by the 
fathers, e. g., Chrysostom, who, In Horn. 54, calls Peter in thle 
connection the mouth qf the apostles, rb ar6pa rssr Awe* 
(Tt6\(ov, by Jerome: Petrus ex persona omnium aposto- 
lorum profiUtur , and by Thomas Aquinos: Ipse responds! 
e/ pro ss et pro aliis. Some Rom. Cath. commentators, as 
Passaglia ana Arnold!, for obvious reason*, mala tain that 
Peter spoke only in his own name. Bat the Saviour ad- 
dressed HU question to all the disciples, and they certainly 
must have assented to Peter's confession of faith, which they 
had from the time of their calling, and without which they 
could not have been apostles* Comp. John 1. 42.4& 50, aim 
the remarks of Dr. Schegg, a Bom. Cath. Com- in toe. (rot 
IL p. 349).—P. 8.] 
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the Son of the living God. —The latter expression 
most not be taken merely in a negative sense, as de¬ 
noting the True Qod in opposition to false deities; 
it must also be viewed in & positive sense, as referring 
to Him whose manifestations in Israel were complet¬ 
ed in and crowned by the appearance of His Son as 
the Messiah. This, however, implies Sonship not 
only in a moral or official, bat also in the ontological 
sense. Thus the reply of Peter had all the charac¬ 
teristics of a genuine confession—being decided, sol- 
emn l and deep, 

[The confession of Peter is the first and funda¬ 
mental Christian confession of faith, and the germ 
of the Apostles' Creed. It is a confession, not of 
mere human opinions, or views, or convictions, how¬ 
ever firm, but of a divinely wrought faith, and not of 
faith only (I believe that Thou art), but of adoration 
and worship (Thou art). It is christological, t. e., a 
confession of Jesus Christ as the oentre and heart of 
the whole Christian system, and the only and all-suf¬ 
ficient fountain of spiritual life. It is a confession 
of Jesus Christ as a true man ( Thou, Jesus), as the 
promised Messiah (the Christ), and as the eternal Bon 
of God (the Son —not a son— of the living God), hence 
as the God-Man and Saviour of the world. It is thus 
a confession of the mystery of the Incarnation in the 
widest sense, the great central mystery of godliness, 
M God manifest in the flesh.”—Compare also the ex¬ 
cellent remarks of Olshausen (in Kendrick’s Am. ed., 
voL L p. 540 sq.) and Alford, who, following Olshau- 
sen, says in loc.: “ The confession is not made in the 
terms of the other answer: it is not * toe say ,' or 1 1 
say* but 1 Thou art.’ It is the expression of an in¬ 
ward conviction wrought by God’s Spirit. The ex¬ 
cellence of this confession is, that it brings out both 
the human and the divine nature of the Lord: 6 
Xpi <r r 6 $ is the Messiah, the Son of David, the 
anointed King \ & v lb s r o v © to 0 r ov ( Ayr o s 
Is the Eternal Son, begotten of the Eternal Father, as 
the last word most emphatically implies, not 1 Son 
of God ’ ip any inferior figurative sense, not one of 
the sons of God, of angelic nature, but tho Son of 
the living God, having in Him the Sonship and 
the divine nature, in a sense in which they could 
be in none else. This was the view of the person of 
Christ quite distinct from the Jewish Messianic idea, 
which appears to have been (Justin Mart. Dial. p. 
267) that he should be bom from men, but selected 
by God for the office on account of his eminent vir¬ 
tues. This distinction accounts for the solemn bles¬ 
sing pronounced in the next verse.. Z Ayr os must 
not for a moment be taken here, as it sometimes is 
used (e. g.. Acts xiv. 15), as merely distinguishing 
the true God from dead idols: it. is here emphatic, 
and imparts force and precision to v 16 s . That Pe¬ 
ter, when he uttered die words, understood by them 
in detail all that we now understand, is not of course 
here asserted, but that they were his testimony to 
the true Humanity and true Divinity of the Lord, in 
that sense of deep truth and reliance, out of which 
springs the Christian life of the Church.” Meyer, 

1 indeed, takes rod (Amos simply as the solemn epithet 
I of the true God in opposition to the dead idols of the 
heathen; but there was no reason here for contrast¬ 
ing the true God with heathen idols, and Peter must 
have meant to convey the idea, however imperfectly 
understood by him at the time, that the Godhead it- 
■elf was truly revealed in, and reflected from, the hu¬ 
man person of Christ in a sense and to a degree com¬ 
pared with which all former manifestations of God ap¬ 
peared to him like dead shadows. He echoed the 
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declaration from heaven at Christ’s baptism: “ This 
is my beloved Son in whom I am well pleased,” and 
recognized in Him the essential and eternal life of 
the great Jehovah.—P. S.] X 

Ver. 17. Jesus answered. —Also a confession, 
decided, solemn, and deep; being the divine confes¬ 
sion of the Lord in favor of the Church, which had 
now confessed His name, and of her first witness. 

Blessed art thou (comp. Rom. x. 9), Simon, son 
of Jonah.* —Meyer denies in vain the antithesis be¬ 
tween this address and the new title given to Peter. 
Different views have been taken in reference to this 
antithesis. 1. Paulus explains it: Simon, or obe¬ 
dient hearer,—son of Jonas, or son of oppression. 

2. Olshausen : nj'P , dove, with reference to the Holy 
Spirit under the figure of a dove. Thou, Simon, art 
a child of the Spirit. 8 . Lange (Leben Jem , it 2, 
469): Thou, Simon, son of a dove (which makes its 
nest in the rock, a figure of the Church), shalt be 
called a rock (the rocklike dwelling-place or the dove, 
i. e., of the Church), f With this antithesis the other 
in the same verse is connected. According to the 
flesh, thou art a natural son of Jonah; but accord¬ 
ing to this revelation of the Spirit, a child of the Fa¬ 
ther who is in heaven (referring to his regeneration, 
and consequent faith and confession). [Similarly Al¬ 
ford : The name “ Simon Bar Jonas ” is doubtless 
used as indicating his fleshly state and extraction, 
and forming the greater contrast to his spiritual state, 
name, and blessing, which follow. The name Mpwp 
'lotya, Simon, son of Jonas or Jonah, is uttered when 
he is reminded by the thrice-repeated inquiry, “ Lov- 
est thou me ? ” of his frailty, in his previous denial 
of his Lord, John xxi. 15, 16, 17.—P. S.] 

Flesh and blood. —Various views have been 
taken of this expression. 1. Calvin, Beza, Meander, 
de Wette, refer it to our physical nature in opposi¬ 
tion to the m tv pa. To this Meyer objects, that our 
physical nature is termed in Scripture only <rdpf, not 
<rapf seal alpa (in 1 Cor. xv. 50, “flesh and blood ” 
should be literally understood). 2. According to Light- 
foot and Meyer, it must be taken (with special refer¬ 
ence to the fact, that the Rabbins use D*ll itoa 

»i r t 

as a kind of paraphrase for Son of man, including 
the accessory idea of the weakness involved in our 
corporeal nature), as simply denoting weak man, 
equivalent to nemo mortalium (as in Gal. i. 16). 8. 

We explain it: the natural, carnal descent, as con¬ 
trasted with spiritual generation. John i. 18 : ot 
outc if aipdroty, ovbb Ik 0«A hparos aapiebs , if. t. A. 
This appears still further from the connection be¬ 
tween the expressions, “ flesh and blood ” and “ son 
of Jonah and from the antithesis, “My Father who 

* [According to Lange's version. Comp, my critics! note 
above.—P. 8.] 

t [I confess that this allegorical exposition of the term 
appears to me as far-fetched and as improbable as that of Ola- 
hanaen. Bar-Jona has nothing to do with a dove, but is a 
contraction for Bor-Joann a (Chaldaic), i. Son of John, 

aa Is evident from John xzl 15, 16, 17, where Christ ad¬ 
dresses Peter: lipotv *1 wdvvov. But there may be in this 
nse of the patronymic an allusion to the title Son of Man in 
ver. 18, which would give additional emphaids to the coun¬ 
ter confession, in this sense: That I, the Son of Man, am at 
the aame time the Messiah and the eternal Son of God, is as 
true as that thon, Simon, art the son of Jona; and as.thou 
hast thus confessed Me as the Messiah. I will now confess 
thee ss Peter, etc. If the Saviour spoke in Aramalo or y 
Chaldaic, as He undoubtedly did on ordinary occasions and C 
with His disciples, He nsea the term Bar in ver. 17, with v 
reference to Dan. vtl. 18, the prophetic passage from wbioh 
the Messianic appellation Son qf Man was derived, so that 
Bar-enaheh (Son qf Man) and Bar-Jona would correspond. 
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it in heaven . 11 Hence Gel i. 16 moot mean : When 
I received & commission to preach to the Gentiles, I 
conferred not with my Jewish nationality ; and Eph. 
vi 12 : In reality, we wrestle not with beings of hu¬ 
man kind, but with the powers of darkness, whose 
representatives and instruments they are; and 1 Cor. 
zv. 60: The kind which is of this world (of the first 
man, who is of the earth) shall not inherit the kin g , 
dom of God; but we must enter it by a complete 
transformation into a second and new life which is 
from heaven. Accordingly, the antithesis in the text 
is between knowledge resulting from natural human 
development, or on the basis of natural birth, and 
knowledge proceeding from the revelation of the Fa¬ 
ther in heaven, or on the basis of regeneration. 

Hath not revealed itj—bat My Father.— 
A difficulty has been felt, how to reconcile this dec¬ 
laration with the fact, that the disciples had at a much 
earlier period recognized Jesus as the Messiah (John 
I 42, 46, 60). 1. Olshausen holds that this confes¬ 
sion of Peter indicates a much more advanced state 
of knowledge : 6 i fibs rov 0<oO, rov (wvros. 2. No- 
ander thinks that all earlier revelations had more or 
less proceeded from flesh and blood. 6. Meyer sug¬ 
gests that the text refers to that first acknowledg¬ 
ment of Jesus as the Messiah, in consequence of 
which the disciples came and surrendered themselves 
to Him.* 4. In our view, the new element in this 
confession lies, first of all, in its ethical form. It was 
no longer a mere knowledge (or recognition) of Christ 
While the general knowledge of the Jews concerning 
the Messiah had retrograded, and degenerated into 
discordant and self-contradictory opinions, the knowl¬ 
edge of the disciples had advanced, and was now 
gummed up and concentrated into an act of spiritual 
faith in Peter’s confession, which, in view of the 
hostility of the Jewish rulers, may be characterized 
as a real martvrdom (paprvpia). Another new 
element lay in the view now expressed concerning 
the Messiah. On all the main points, the Jewish 
and traditional notions of the Messiah had evident¬ 
ly been thrown off, and a pure and spiritual faith 
attained from converse with the life of Jesus. In 
both these respects, it was a revelation of the Fa¬ 
ther in heaven, i, a heavenly and spiritual produc¬ 
tion. The new life was germinating in the hearts 
of the disciples.—De Wette regards this passage as 
I incompatible with the earlier acknowledgments of 
| the Messiah; while Fritzsche, Schneckenbureer, and 
i Strauss talk of a twofold period in Christ’s ministry: 

the first, when He was a disciple of John; the seo- 
1 ond, when He attained to consciousness of His Mes¬ 
sianic dignity. But these critics have wholly misun¬ 
derstood this narrative. 

Ver. 18. But I alio say unto thee. —The ex¬ 
pression shows in a striking manner the reciprocity 
ftvi«ting between Christ and His disciples. Their con¬ 
fession solicits His confession.f 

* [Not exactly. In the fourth edition of his Com on 
Mate, p. 820, Meyer assumes that Peter, although long since 
convinced, with the rest of the disciples, of the Messiabshlp 
of Jesus, was on this occasion favored with a special divine 
revelation on the subject, and spoko from a state of inspira¬ 
tion. “ Daher he says, u ist nicht auf 

sine tehon beim ersten AnechUeseen an Jesum erhaltme 
OJftnbarung, wdche den Jungem geworden, eu beeiehen, 
tandem auf Prraua und sine ihn aueteiehnende bison - 
dere iff® icdAv\p is eu btechrdnken.” But Peter con¬ 
fessed in the name of all the other apostles, tee p. 294—P. 6.] 

t [Maldonatus : “ Et boo. Elegant antithesis, Grace 
eUamejjlcacior: k b4, sbd bt boo nico tibi; quasi 
dioat : fat, qui homo es, FUium Dei vM me esse duoisU, 
ego two, qui Filiue Dei viti turn, dico te eeee Petrum, id 


Thoo art Pater,—n 4rp as, in Aramaic BUTO* 
the stone, or the rook (see Meyer). The Greek masen* 
line noun arose from the translation of the name into 
Greek; the name itself had been given at an earlier 
period, John I 42. It was now bestowed a second 
time to indicate the relationship subsisting between 
P4er and the Ecdetia, rather than to prove that Pe¬ 
ter really was what his name implied (Meyer). From 
the first this name was intended to be symbolical; 
although its real meaning was only attained at a later 
period in the history of Peter. But at the same time 
the words of Jesus imply the acknowledgment that 
his character as Peter had just appeared m this con¬ 
fession. [It should be observed that in John L 42 
(in the Gr. text, ver. 48) we read : “ Then shall be 
called (k\hHot) Cephas,’’ but here: “ Thou art («1) 
Peter.”—P. S.j 

And on this rock.—For the various inter¬ 
pretations of tills passage, see Wolfs Curts. We 
submit the following summary of them : 1. The 
term “rock” is referred to Christ Himself. Thus 
Jerome,* Augustine,f Chemnitz, Fabricius, and oth» 

est vicarium meum [?], quern FUium Dei esse confess** 
es. Nam Eccletiam meant, qua super me adificata <«t 
super te etiam, tanquam super tecundarium quoddam 
fund amentum ad{flcabo."—Y. 8J 

* [This needs modification. Jebomx, in his Comment* 
on Jlatt. xvi. 18 {Opera, ed. Yallars., tom. viL p. 1241 ex¬ 
plains the passage thus: *Slcut ipse lumen ApostoKs do* 
ruieit, ut lumen mundi appeUarentur ; cat&raqus exe Do • 
mino sortiti sunt rocabula : ita et Simoni, qui cbkdeba* 
in pktuam Christum, Petri largitus est nomen. Ae «#- 
cundum metaphoram petra ' rede dieUur ei: <£dotcabo 
KCCLR8IAM XSAX SUPER TB.” The list Words {super fe) 

show that be referred the petra not only to Christ, but in s 
derivative sense also to Peter as the oonfessor. So In an¬ 
other passage (Ep. ad Datnas. papam , Ep. 15, ed. ValL, L 
87 sq.) he says of Peter: * super iuam petram eediJUxttam 
eccletiam scio Jerome also regards the bishop of Boom 
as the successor of Peter, but advocates elsewhere the equal 
rights of bishops, so that he can be quoted only in favor of s 
Roman primacy of honor, not of a supremacy of Jurisdiction. 
Comp, on Jerome's views concerning the papacy the second 
voL of my General Church History, now preparing far the 
press, 161, p. 804 sq.—P. 8.] 

t tt e ., Augustins in bis later years :for s% first he re¬ 
ferred the petra to the person of Peter. He says In bis Re¬ 
tractations, t cap. 21, at the close of his lire: “I have 
somewhere said or St Peter that the church is built upon 
him as rock. ... But I have since frequently said that the 
word of the Lord: * Thou art Petrus, and on this petra I 
will build my church,* must be understood of Him, whom 
Peter confessed as Son of the living God; and Peter, so 
named after this rock, represents the person of the church, 
which is founded on this roek and has received the keys of 
the kingdom of heaven. For It was not said to him: ‘Then 
art a rock’ (petra), but, 1 Thou art Peter * {Petrus); and 
the rock was Christ, through confession of whom Simon re¬ 
ceived the name of Peter. Yet the reader may decide 
which of the two interpretations is the more probable. 1 ' In 
the same strain he says, in another place: 44 Peter, in virtue 
of the primacy of his apoetolate, stands, by a figurative gen¬ 
eralization, for the churdt... When it was said to him. *1 
will give unto thee the keys of the kingdom of heaven,* n, 
he represented the whole church, which in this world is as¬ 
sailed by various temptations, as if by floods and storms, yet 
does not fall, because it is founded upon a rock, from which 
Peter received his name. For the rock is not so named from 
Peter, bnt Peter from the rock (non enim a Petro petra, 
sed Petrus a petra). even as Christ is not so called after the 
Christian, but the Christian after Christ For the r eas on 
why the Lord says, ‘ On this rock I will build my church,' Is 
that Peter had satd: 1 Thou art the Christ, the Son of the 
living God.' On this rock, which thou hast confessed, says 
he, I win build my church. For Christ was the rock {petra 
enim erat Chrietus), upon which also Peter himself was 
built; for other foundation can no man lay, than that is laid, 
which Is Jesus Christ Thus the church, which Is built 
upon Christ, has received from Him, in the person of Peter, 
the keys of heaven; that is, the power of binding and loot¬ 
ing sins.” (Aug. Tract, in Btang. JoannU, 124, $&) Am¬ 
brose, too, at out time refen the petra to Christ, as when 
he says In Luc. ix. 20: 44 Petra est Christos,* etc, but at 
other times to the person of Peter, as in tho famous moro- 
i ing hymn quoted by Augustin {Hoc ipea petra ecciesim 
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cn.*—2. It i b referred to Peter’s confession. Thus most 
of the Fathers, several Popes, Leo L, f Huss in the 
Traded. de ecclesia, the Ariiculi Smalcald. in the Ap- 


Qxnente, culpam diluit ), and again to his confession, or 
rather to Peter and bis oonfession. Comp, my Church 
History. vol. 11. p. 804. A similar apparent inconsistency 
we find in other fathers. The reference of the rock to Christ 
was also advocated by Thbodorkt, ad 1 Cor. iil. 11, the 
venerable Bed* in Mare, ill.: “Petra erat Christus (1 Cor. 
z. 4). Nam Simoni qui credebat is Pstram Christth, 
Petri largitus mt nomen;" and even by Pope Gregory 
YII. in the inscription to the crown be sent to the German 
rival emperor Rudolph: “Prtba (<. Christ) dedit Pmo 
(Peter), Petrus (the pope) diadema Rudolpho"—V. 8.] 

* [Especially Calovius, of the Lutheran, and quite re¬ 
cently Dr. Wordsworth, of the Anglican, and (evidently 
under the influence of Wordsworth's arguments) Dr. Jos. A. 
Auukdis, of the Presbyk Church (although the latter, as 
usual with him in critical passages, does not finally decide). 
Dr. Wordsworth rests his labored defenoe of the later Angus- 
tlnian Interpretation mainly on the difference between 
virpos, done , and x4rpa, rock, which he thinks (referring 
to Lightfoot and Beveridge) had a parallel in the Syriac 
Cephae and Cepha (doubtful); on tho feet that in the 0. T. 
the title Rock is reserved to God Almighty (2 Sam. xxii. 82; 
Ps. xviii. 81; lxiL 2, 6, 7, etc.); and on the admitted eouallty 
of the apostles. He thus paraphrases the words of the Sa¬ 
viour: “*I myself, now confessed by thee to be God and 
Man, am the Rock of the Church. This is the foundation 
on which it is bnilt.' And because St Peter had confessed 
Him as such. He says to 8t Peter. 4 Thou hast confessed 
Me. and I will now confess thee; thou hast owned Me, 1 
will now own thee; tbou art Petor; i. «., thou art a lively 
done, hewn out o£ and built upon Me. the living Bock. 
Thou art a genuine Petros of Me, the divine Petra. And 
whosoever would be a lively stone, a Peter must imitate 
thee in this thv true confession of Me the living Rock; for 
upon this Rock, that is. on Myself, believed and confessed 
to be both God and Man . I will build My Church.'"—This 
ball true enough in Itself considered, but it is no exposition 
of the passage. Everybody knows and admits, that in the 
highest sense of the term Christ and He alone is the im¬ 
movable (divine) Rock of the Church, the foundation 
(0efuAios), on which the apostles bnilt and besides which 
no other can be bid, 1 Cor. lit 11; comp. 1 Cor. x. 4 (virpa ); 
Matt vii. 24,25. But it is equally true that in a subordi¬ 
nate sense the apostles are called the (human) foundation 
• on which the Church b built, Eph. 11. 20 (4xoiKobofirj64y~ 
Tfi iwl ry dcpehiqt ray 4w oorihuy sal xpo^nir&y, 
K.T.X.) ; Rev. xxi. 14 (0ep4\tot 8<68cxo, x.t.A.). Now In 
’ our passage Christ appears not as rock, i. a, as part of the 
building itself, but under a higher figure as architect and 
Lord of the whole spiritual temple; and the mixing of flg- 
, urea in one breath, as this interpretation implies, would be a 
plain violation of rhetorical taste and propriety such as we 
should not for a moment think of in connection with onr 
1 Saviour. Again, the antanaeiasis (i. the rhetorical fig¬ 
ure of repeating the same word in a different sense) is 
conclusive against thb explanation. The demonstrative 
ravry moat refer to nfrpov, which immediately pre¬ 
cedes; for there b not the least intimation that the Sa¬ 
viour, after having said : 44 Thou art Bookman turned 
away from Peter, and, pointing to Himself continued: 
•and on this rock (i. «., Myself 4* ipaurf) J trill build 
My Church ." On the contrary, He Immediately continues: 
“ And I trill give to tore," #col Hthtrss <r o f, which can, of 
course, mean nobody else but Peter. This Interpretation of 
Augustine and Wordsworth destroys the rhetorical beauty 
and empbasb of the passage, and can give us no advantage 
whatever In onr controversy with Rome, which most and can 
be refuted on for better grounds than forced exegesis.—P. 8.1 
t (Thb reference to the fethers b too Indefinite, and 
hardly correct as for as Leo and the popes are concerned. 
The majority of the fethers, Hlbry, Ambrose, Jerome, Au- 
guatine. Leo L, Gregory of Nasimnzen, Chrysostom, Cyril of 
Alexandria, Theodoret, etc., vary in their interpretation, re¬ 
ferring the petra sometimes to the person of Peter, some- 
: times to hb faith or confession, and sometimes (as Jerome 
; and Augustine) to Christ Himself! (Comp. Maldonatua, 
Comment in quatuor Evangelistas, ed. Martin, tom. 1. p. 
219 sq., and my History qf the Christian Church, voL fi. 
{(61 and 68, pp. 802 eqa. and 814 sqq., where the principal 
passages are quoted.) Bat this inconsistency b more ap¬ 
parent than real, since Peter and hb felth in Christ eannot 
be separated In this passage. Peter (representing the other 
apostles) ae believing and confessing Christ (but In no 
ether capacity) b the petra eccteeiee. Thb b the true in¬ 
terpretation, noticed by Lange sab number A b). Comp. 


peruL, Lather,* Febroniu*, and others, f—8. It is ap¬ 
plied to Peter himself, (a) In the popish sense, by 
Baronins and Bellarmin, [Passaglia,] as implying that 
Peter was invested with a permanent primacy4 (4) 
With reference to the special call and work of Peter 
as an Apostle. By thee, Peter, as the most promi¬ 
nent of My witnesses, shall the Church be founded 
and established: Acts ii. and x. So, many Roman 
Catholics, as Launoi, Dupin,—and later Protestant 
expositors, as Werenfels, rfafi^ Benge!, and Crusius. 
Heubner thinks that the antanadasis , or the connect¬ 
ing of Peter with x4r pa, is in favor of this view. 
But he [as also nearly all other commentators who 
represent this view] combines with it the application 
of the term to the confession, g—4. It is applied to 
Peter, inclusive of all the other Apostles, and, indeed, 
of all believers. Thus Origen on Matt xvL 18: 
“ Every believer who is enlightened by the Father is 


mv Critical Mote, 8, p. 298. But the confession or felth 
alone cannot be meant, for two reasons: first, because thb 
construction assumes an abrupt transition from the person 
to a thing and destroys the significance of the demonstrative 
and emphatic raimp which evidently refers to the nearest 
antecedent Petros; and secondly, because the church is not 
built upon abstract doctrines ana confessions, bat upon liv¬ 
ing persons believing and confessing the truth (Eph. ii. 20; 
IPet ii. 4-6; GaL 1L 9; Rev. xxi 14). Dr. Jos. A. Alexan¬ 
der, however, is too severe on thb Interpretation in calling 
it as forced and unnatural as the Roman Catholic. It un¬ 
doubtedly Implies an element of truth, since Peter in thb 
passage is addressed os the bold and fearless confessor of 
Christ.—P. 8.] 

* [In Luther's Bandglosse, but so as to combine thb ex¬ 
planation with the fourth mentioned above (of Origen); 
“AUe Christen rind Petri um der Bekenntniee tcillen, die 
hier Petrus thut, sselche 1st der Pels, darauf Petrus und 
alls Petri gebauet rind."— P. 8.] 

t [Among modern oommentators Ewald, Pie drei ersten 
EvangeUen, p. 2T2, who understands, however, by xirpa 
not so much the confession, as the faith itself which pre¬ 
cedes it.—P. 8.) 

$ [The Romish Interpretation is lbble to the following 
objections: (1) It obliterates the dbtlnction between petroe 
and petra; (2) it b Inconsistent with the trne nature of the 
architectural figure: the foundation of a building b one and 
abiding, and not constantly renewed and changed; (8) it 
confounds priority of time with permanent superiority of 
rank; (4) it oonfounds the apostobte, which, strictly speak¬ 
ing, is not transferable but confined to the original personal 
disciples of Christ and inspired organs of the Holy Spirit, 
with the post-apostoUo episcopate; (5) it involves an Iqjus- 
tice to the other apostles, who, as a body, are expressly 
called the foundation, or foundation stones of the church; 

(6) it oontradicts the whole spirit of Peter's epbtles, which . 
b strongly antihierarch leal, and disclaims any superiority \ 
over bb “ fellow-presbyters ;" (7) finally, It rests on gratui¬ 
tous assumptions which can never be proven either exegetl- 
cally or hbtorically, via, the transferability of Peter’s prima¬ 
cy, and its actual transfer upon the bishop, not of Jerusalem 
nor of Antioch (where Peter certainly was), but of Rome 
exclusively. Comp, also the long note to 194 in my History - 
efths Apostolic Church, p. 874 sqq.—P. 8.) 

{ [So ^so OuiAUMff: 44 Peter, in hb new spiritual char- , 
acter, appears as the supporter of Christ's great work; Je¬ 
sus Himself is the creator of the whole, Peter, the first stone 
of the building;" nc Wrrrx: “4x1 rainy ry x4rpq, 
on thee as thb firin confessor; n Mtvn: 44 on no other bat 
thb (rainy) rock, t a, Peter, so called for hb firm and 
strong felth in Christ;” Alford: “Peter was the first of 
thos e foundation-stones (Eph. 11. 20; Rev. xxi. 14) on which 
the living temple of Goa was built; this building itself be¬ 
ginning on the day of Penteeost by the laying of three thou¬ 
sand Uting stones on thb very foundation;" D. Brows : 

“ not on the man Bar-Jona; bat on him as the heaven-taught 
Confessor of such a felth;" and more or less clearly, Gro¬ 
ttos (“ Petrus a me nominatus es. quia eris quasi petra"), 
Le Clerc, Whitby. Doddridge, Clarke, Bloomfield, Barnes, 
Eadie, Owen, Crosby (whOjhowever, wrongly omits the ref¬ 
erence to the confessionX whedon, Nash I can see no ma¬ 
terial difference between thb interpretation and Lange's own 
snb No. 6, which is only a modification or oxpansion of it I 
have already remarked in a former note that thb is the true 
exposition which the majority of the fethers Intended, though 
with some inclination to the subsequent Romish application 
of the promise to a supposed sucoeeio r .— P. &] 
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also a rock.”—6. In our opinion, the Lord here gen¬ 
eralizes, so to speak, the individual Peter into the 
general xerpa, referring to what may be called the 
Petrine characteristic of the Church—viz., faithful - 
nett of confession ,*—as first distinctly exhibited by 
Peter. Hence the words of Jesus only refer to Peter 
in so far as by this confession he identified himself 
with Christ, and was the first to upbuild the Church 
by his testimony. But in so far as the text alludes 
to an abiding foundation of the Church, the expres¬ 
sion refers not to the Apostle as an individual, but to 
•sirpa in the more general sense, or to faithfulness of 
confession. That Peter was here meant in his higher 
relation, and not in himself, appears from the change 
of terms, first w 4r pos , then w 4r pa; also from 
the contrast in ver. 22; while the fact that his dis¬ 
tinction conferred no official primacy is evident fix)m 
this, that the same rights and privileges were be¬ 
stowed upon all the Apostles: Matt xviiL 18; John 
xx. 28; Eph. ii 20; Rev. xxi. 14. That he himself 
claimed no preeminence appears from his First Epis¬ 
tle, in which he designates Christ as the corner-stone, 
•and Christians as living stones, 1 Pet ii. 5, 6 (as 
themselves Peters, or related to Peter). Lastly, that 
he knew of no successors in the sense.of the Papacy, 
is proved by his exhortation to the presbyters not to 
be lords over God's heritage (the Kkn pot, 1 Pet 
v. 8). 

My Chnroh.—Here the huckriata of Christ 
appears for the first time in distinct contrast to the 
Jewish congregation, bttg. Hence the passage 
refers not simply to a community of believers, but 
to a definite organization of this community (compare 
what follows on the keys). Accordingly, the passage 
alludes to the Church as the organized and visible 
form of the fiaatkela rvv obpavuv. The Church is 
not the kingdom of heaven itself, but a positive insti¬ 
tution of Christ by which, on the one hand, the king¬ 
dom of heaven becomes directly manifest in the 
world by its worship , while, on the other hand, it 
spreads through the world by means of its missionary 
efforts. The Church bears the same relation to the 
kingdom of heaven as the Messianic state under the 
Old Testament to the theocracy, the two being cer¬ 
tainly not identical. 

The gates of hades (underworld).—De Wette: 
44 Here, equivalent to the kingdom of Satan.” But 
this is not the scriptural conception of hades or 
sheoL Throughout the Bible hades means the king¬ 
dom of death; which is, indeed, connected with the 
kingdom of Satan, but has a more comprehensive 
meaning. Hades is described as having gates ; it is 
figuratively represented as a castle with gates (Song 
viil 6; Job xxxviii 17; Isa. xxxviii. !0;aPs. evii. 
18). These gates serve a hostile purpose, since they 
opened, like a yawning abyss of death, to swallow up 
Christ, and then Peter, or the Apostles and the 
Church, in their martyrdom. For a long time it 
seemed as if the Church of Christ would become the 
prey of this destroying hades. But its gates shall 
not . ultimately prevail—they shall be taken ; and 
Christ will overcome and abolish the kingdom of 
death in His Church (see Isa. xxv. 8 ; Hos. xiii. 14 ; 

1 Cor. xv. 15; Eph. L 19, 20). Of course, the pas¬ 
sage also implies conflict with the kingdom of evil, 
and victory over it; but its leading thought is the 
triumph of life over death, of the kingdom of the 
resurrection over the usurped reign of the kingdom j 
of hades. —Erasmus, Calvin, and others, refer it to 

* [DU petrinioefro Beko nm t nis*treue.—P. 8.] I 


the victory over Satan; Cretins, to that over death f 
Ewald, to that over all the monsters of hell, let loon 
through these open gates; Gldckkr, to that over tbt 
machinations of the kingdom of darkn«^m (the gate 
being the place of • council in the East); Meyer, te 
the superiority of the Church over hades, without 
any allusion to an attack on the part of hades. The 
idea, that the Old Testament ArxA^via would M 
before the gates of hades, is here evidently implied 
(Leben Jesu, ii 2, p. 887.) 

Ver. 19. The keys of the kingdom of heav¬ 
en. —Luke xi 52; Rev. i 18; iii 7 ; ix. 1; xx. 1. 
It is the prerogative of the Apostles, either to admit 
into the kingdom of heaven, or to exclude from iL 
Meyer: “ The figure of the keys corresponds with 
the figurative expression oUobopfau in ver. 18; 
since in ver. 18 the iiockriola, which, at Christ’s 
second appearing, is destined to become the fiaatkda 
rAv ovpaywr—(i8 if this were not already its real, 
though not its open character, which at Christ’s 
second coming shall only become outwardly mani¬ 
fest !)—is represented as a building. But, in refer¬ 
ence to Peter, the figure changes from that of a 
rock, or foundation, to that of an oiKor6pos ; or, in 
other words, from the position and character of 
Peter to his office and work.” But evidently the 
antithesis here presented is different from this view. 
Peter is designated the foundation-stone as being the 
first confessing member of the Church, though with 
an allusion to his calling; while in his official rela¬ 
tion to the Church he is represented as guardian of 
the Holy City. Hence the expression, rock, refers to 
the nucleus of the Church as embodied in Peter; 
while the keys allude to the apostolic office and voca¬ 
tion in the Church. 

[Altord : 44 Another personal promise to Peter, 
remarkably fulfilled in his being the first to admit 
both Jews and Gentiles into the Church; thus using 
the power of the keys to open the door of salvation.” 
Wordsworth applies the promise in a primary and 
personal sense to Peter, but in a secondary and gen¬ 
eral sense also to the Church, and especially the min¬ 
isters who hold and profess the faith of Peter and 
are called to preach the gospel, to administer the 
sacraments, and to exercise discipline. Augustus : 
44 Has claves non homo unus, sed unitas accepit eede- 
P. S.] 

And whatsoever thou shalt bincL— A some¬ 
what difficult antithesis, especially with reference to 
the preceding context Bretschneider (Lexicon): 
44 The expression 4 binding ’ means to bind with the 
Church ; and 4 loosing ,’ to loose from the Church.” 
But this is to confound ideas which are very different 
Olshausen understands it of the ancient custom of 
tying the doors. But the text speaks of a key. 
Stier regards it as in accordance with rabbinical 
phraseology, taken from the Old Testament; binding 
and loosing being equivalent to forbidding and per¬ 
mitting, and more especially to remitting and retain¬ 
ing sins. But these two ideas are quite different 
Lightfoot, Schdttgen, and, after them, yon Ammon, 
hold that the expression implied three things: 1. 
Authority to. declare a thing unlawful or lawful 
Thus Meyer regards 8cW and kutiv as equivalent to 
the rabbinical “OS and “i”nn , to forbid, and to 
permit. 2. To pronounce an action, accordingly, as 

* [Grotlos has a long and learned note on the passage, and 
•ays: “Jfvsguam reports abov rocem negus apud ZW- 
Isnistas negus apud novi foederis ecriptores in alia rigsd- 
ficaUone guam aut mortis, aut sspvlckri, aut status pod 
mortem, gua omnia sunt inter so etc—P. B.J 
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criminal or innooent 8. Thereupon to pronounce a 
ban or to revoke it. But as the Lord heqe speaks 
of the keys of the kingdom of heaven, He can only 
have referred directly to the last-mentioned meaning 
of the expression, though it involved the first and 
second, as the sentence of the Apostles would always 
be according to truth. A comparison of the par¬ 
allel passage in Matt, xviii. 18 confirms this view. 
There Church discipline is enjoined on the disciples 
collectively, to whom precisely the same assurance is 
given which in the text is granted to Peter alone; 
while in John xx. 28 the order is reversed : the ex¬ 
pression, remitting sins, being equivalent for loosing , 
and retaining sins, for binding . . The whole passage 
forms % contrast to the ecclesiastical discipline of 
the Pharisees, Matt, xxiii. From the evangelical 
character of the New Testament ministry, it seems to 
us impossible to interpret the expression as meaning 
to forbid and to permit , according to the analogy of 
rabbinical usage. Tq bind up sins, as in a bundle, 
implies coming judgment (Job xiv. 17; Hos. xiiL 12); 
while, on the other hand, sins forgiven are' described 
as loosed (LXX. Isa. xL 2). Both figures are based 
on a deeper view of the case. When a person is refused 
admission into the Church, or excluded from it, all the 
guilt of his life is, so to speak, concentrated into one 
judgment; while its collective effect is removed, or 
loosed, when he is received into the Church, or 
absolved. The object of this binding and loosing is 
stated only in general terms. No doubt it combined 
all the three elements of the power of the keys, as 
the non-remission or remission of sins (Chrysostom 
and many others),—viz.: 1. The principle of admis¬ 
sion or non-admission into the Church, or the an¬ 
nouncement of grace and of judgment (the kingdom 
of heaven is closed to unbelievers, opened to be¬ 
lievers). 2. Personal decision as to the admission 
of catechumens (Acts viii.). 8. The exercise of dis¬ 
cipline, or the administration of excommunication 
from the Church (in the narrower sense, t. «., without 
curse or interdict attaching thereto). In the anti¬ 
thesis between earth and heaven, the former expres¬ 
sion refers to the order and organization of the 
visible Church; the latter, to the kingdom of heaven 
itself. These two elements then—the actual and the 
ideal Church—were to coincide in the pure adminis¬ 
tration of the Apostles. But this promise is limited 
by certain conditions. It was granted to Peter in 
his capacity as a witness, and as confessing the 
revelation of the Father (Acts v.), but not to Peter as 
wavering or declining from the truth (Matt. xvi. 28 ; 
GaL iiA 

Ver. 20. That they should tell no man-— 
Since the people would not give up their carnal 
notions of a worldly mffiennium. The Christian 
acknowledgment of the Messiah was not to be mixed 
up withJewish expectations. Christ’s Messianic 
life had to be actually completed before His disciples 
were to testify of Him as the Christ. Nay, the Lord 
TKmoAlf was to be the first publicly to announce it 
to the people, in the hour of His martyrdom (Matt, 
xxvi. 64). 

DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. At first sight it may seem an accident that the 
first announcement of the Church as distinct from, 
and in contrast to, the State—while the ancient theo¬ 
cratic community combined both Church and State— 
should have been made in the district of*Csesarea, 
which owned the sway of so mild a monarch as 


Philip. At any rate, the event was one of universal 
historical importance, and may be regarded as the 
preparation for the feast of Pentecost. 

2. In what passed between our Lord and His 
disciples we are led to observe,-—(1) The contrast 
between human opinions of religion and a confession 
of faith prompted and evoked by the grace of God: 
—in the former case, fear, dejection, uncertainty, and 
discordance; in the latter, courage, frankness, cer¬ 
tainty, and unity. (2) The indissoluble connection 
between true confession and a life of revelation and 
in the Spirit, or regeneration; (3) between a common 
confession and the formation of the visible Church { 
(4) between the confession of the Church to Christ 
and Christ’s confession to the Church; (6) between 
the character of the first believing confessor and his 
official calling. 

3. In the text, Peter is presented to us in a two¬ 
fold relationship: (1) As Peter; (2) as receiving the 
keys. The former designation applied to him as the 
first believing confessor, the first member of the 
iKKXyffiaj to which others were afterward to be 
joined. Hence it referred to his practical life as a 
Christian bearing witness to Jesus, rather than to 
his official position in the Church. This spiritual 
character formed the basis of his office in the nar¬ 
rower sense, the main purport of which was to ar¬ 
range individual believers into a community, and, by 
organizing a visible Church, to separate between the 
world and the kingdom of heaven. As being the 
first witness to Jesus, Peter, so to speak, laid the 
foundation of the Church: (1) By his confession on 
thia occasion; (2) by his testimony, Acts ii.; (3) by 
his admission of the Gentiles into the Church, Acts 
x.; (4) by being the means of communicating to the 
Church the distinguishing feature of his character- 
fidelity of confession. 

4. On the fact that the Church indelibly bears 
not only the characteristic of Peter, but of all the 
Apostles; or that all the apostolic offices are un¬ 
changeably perpetuated in it, comp. Com. on ch. x. 
(a gains t Irvingism), and Schaff’s History of the 
Apostolic Church , § 129, p. 6J6 sqq. 

6. In its apostolic nucleus, , its apostolic beginning , 
and its apostolic depth and completeness , the Church 
is so thoroughly identified with the kingdom of 
heaven itself that its social determinations should 
in all these respects coincide with the declaration 
of God’s Spirit But this applies only in so far as 
Peter was really Peter—and hence one with Christ, 
or as Christ is in the Church. That there is a 
difference between the Church and the kingdom of 
heaven, which may even amount to a partial opposi¬ 
tion, is implied in the antithesis: 44 on earth ”— 44 
heaven.” 

6. The present occasion must be regarded as the 
initial foundation, not os the regular and solemn insti¬ 
tution, of the Church. The promises given to Peter 
stijl relate to the future. For the strong faith which 
prompted his confession was rather a prophetic flash 
of inspiration (the bjpssom), than a permanent state 
of min d (the fruit). This appears from the following 
section. 

7. In this passage Peter is represented as the ; 
foundation-stone, and Christ as the builder; while in , 
1 Cor. iiL 11, Christ is designated the foundation, 
and the Apostles the builders. 44 The latter figure 
evidently alludes to the ‘relation between the chang¬ 
ing and temporary laborers in the Church, and her 
eternal and essential character, more especially her 
eternal foundation; while the figurative language of 
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Jesus Applies to the relation between the starting- 
point and commencement of the Church in time, her 
outward and temporal manifestation, and her eternal 
Builder.” (From the author's Leben Jesu, iL 2, p. 
886). Richter {Erkldrte Haudbibd, i. 157): “The 
Church opens the way into the kingdom or heaven. 
Christ built on Peter and the Apostles, not His king¬ 
dom, but His Church, which is one, though not the 
only, form in which Christianity manifests itself.” 
Hence Olshausen is mistaken in regarding the 4kk\7t 
< rla as simply tantamount to the 0aei\§la rod 0*ou. 

' [Wordsworth observes on the words: they shall 

not prevail: “That these words contain no promise 
of infallibility to St Peter, is evident from the feet 
, that the Holy Spirit, speaking by St Paul in Canon- 
i ical Scripture, says that he erred (Gal ii 11-181* 
And that they do not contain any promise of infalli¬ 
bility to the bishop of Rome is clear, among other 
proofs, from the circumstance that Pope Liberius (as 
Athanasius relates, Historia Arum., 41, p. 291) lapsed 
into Arianism, and Honorius was anathematized of 
old by Roman pontilft as an heretic.”—P. S.] 

8. For special treatises bn the supposed primacy 
of Peter, see Heubner, p. 286; .Dane, Universal- 
ndrierbuck, article Primal; Bretschnxider, Syste- 
matische Entwicldung , p. 796, eta 

9. On the power of the keys, see Heubner, p. 
240; the author's Positive DogmaHk , p. 1182,— 
the literature belonging to it, p. 1196 ; Berl. Kirchl, 
Vierteljahrsschrift , ii. 1846, Nr. 1; Borax, Ethik, iv. 
1066. [Compare also Wordsworth, Altord, Brown, 
and the American commentators, Barnes, Alexan¬ 
der, Owen, Jacobus, Whxdon, Nast, on ch. xvi 
19.—P. S.] 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

The Church of Christ founded under the sentence 
of expulsion pronounced on Christ and His Apostles 
both by the Jewish Church and the State: 1. Its 
preparatory announcement, ch. xvi ; 2. its complete 
and real foundation (golgotha); 8. its solemn insti¬ 
tution and manifestation, Acts ii ; comp. ch. iii and 
iv. and Heb. xiii 18.—The decisive question, “ Who 
do men say that the Son of Man ” is ?—Difference 
between opinions about Christ and the confession of 
Christ—Thd first New Testament confession of Christ, 
viewed both as the fruit and as the seed of the king¬ 
dom of heaven: 1. The fruit of the painful labor and 
sowing of Christ; 2. the germ and seed of every future 
confession of Christ—The confession of Peter an 
evidence of his spiritual life: 1. In its freedom and 
cheerful self-surrender; 2. in its decidedness; 8. in 
its infinite fulness; 4. in its general suitableness for 
all disciples.—Jesus the Christ, the Son of the living 
God: 1. In His nature; 2. in His mission; 8. in His 
work.—The joy of the Lord at the first fruits of His 
mission.—The confession of the Lord to His Congre¬ 
gation: 1. How it will continue to become more 
abundant even to the day of judgment (“ Whoso¬ 
ever shall-confess Me,” eta) 2. What it imports. 
(The blessedness of Simon in his character as Peter.) 
—The Son of the living God acknowledging those 
who are begotten of the Father as His own relatives 
and brethren.—The life of faith of Christians ever a 
revelation of the Father in heaven.—Genuine confes¬ 
sion a fruit of regeneration.—The rock on which 

* [Bat this was only an error of oondact, not of doctrine; 
and hence proves nothing against the Inspiration of the apos¬ 
tles, nor the pretended in&Wbility of their snooe«on.—P. 8.] 


Christ has founded His Church, or Peter in a spin 
itual sense, is faithfulness of confession (Bekenntnm- 
treue). —Fidelity of confession the first characteristie 
mark of the Church.—Relation between Christ, the 
Rock of the kingdom of heaven, the comer-stone of 
the everlasting Church, and the rock-foundation on 
which His visible Church on earth is reared: 1. In 
the one case, the Apostles are the builders, and Christ 
the rock and corner-stone; 2. in the other case, the 
Apostles are the foundation, and Christ the builder. 
—Only when resting on that rock which is Christ 
will His people become partakers of the same nature. 
—How the Church of Christ will endure forever, in 
spite of the gates of Hades.—The old, legal, and 
typical Church, and the new Church of the living 
Saviour, in their relation to the kingdom of death: 

1. The former is overcome by the kingdom of death; 

2. the latter overcomes the kingdom of death.— 
Complete victory of Christ’s kingdom of life over the 
kingdom of death.—First Peter, then the keys; or, 
first the Christian, then the office.—The power of 
the keys as a spiritual office: 1. Its infinite impor¬ 
tance : announcement of the statutes of the kingdom 
of heaven; decision respecting the admission and 
continuance [of members!; or, in its threefold bear¬ 
ing—(a) on the hearers of the word generally, (6) on 
catechumens, and (e) on communicants. 2. The 
conditions of its exercise: a living confession, of 
which Christ is the essence; readiness to bind as 
well as to loose, and vice versd, the ratification of 
the kingdom of heaven.—The keys of the prisons 
of the Inquisition, and of the coffers of Indulgences,* 
as compared with the keys of the kingdom of heav¬ 
en ; or, the difference between the golden and the 
iron keys.—The confession of faith kept as a secret 
from the enemies of Christ—The preparatory fes& 
val of the New Covenant 

Starke: —It is useful, and even necessary, for 
preachers to be aware of the erroneous fancies which 
are in vogue among their hearers on the subject of 
religion.— Cramer: Every man should be able to 
give an account of his faith, John xvii 8.—The dis¬ 
cordant thoughts respecting the person of Christ— 
Majus: The just ‘must live by his own feith.— 
Ostander: Be not vacillating, but assured in yoar 
own minds.— Jerome: Quemadmodum os loendtor 
pro toto corpore , sic Petrus lingua erat Apostclorm 
et pro omnibus ipse respondit. —The other two con¬ 
fessions of Peter, Matt xiv. 88 ; John vi 68.—If wa 
acknowledge Christ aright in our heart, we shall also 
freely confess Him with our mouth, Rom. x. 10.— 
The divine and human natures combined in the per 
son of Christ.—Blessedness of feith.—To know 
Christ is to be saved, John xvii 8.— Quesnd: True 
blessedness: 1. It consist^ not in the advantages of 
birth, nor in natural gifts, nor in riches, nor in repo¬ 
tation and dignity; but, 2. in the possession of the 
gifts of grace through Christ— Hedmger: All true 
faith is the gift of God.— Ostander : If the truth of 
God is mixed up with human fancies, it does more 
harm than good.—Let no one hastily talk of the 

* [In German: Die Inquisitionskerkerschlfieed «*& 
AWasekastenechliissel. The Edinb. tranaL mlxee these two 
distinct ideas into one by rendering: * The keys of the pris¬ 
ons and indulgences of the Inquisition ." The coffer* of 
the indulgences, according to the acholaatio doctrine, are 
filled with the treasure* of the so. called supererogatory 
works and merit* of canonized mints from which the pope* 
can dispense extraordinary indulgences or remissions or alna 
It wa* this trade in papal indulgence* carried on by a monk¬ 
ish quack or humbug, Tetsel, which gave rise (as the exter¬ 
nal occasion, but not as the cause which lay tkr deeper) te 
the Lutheran Reformation.—?. 8.] 
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good which he has received, hat let him first make 
experiment of its reality, Bodes. ▼. 1. 

Oerlach :—The Christian Church possesses this 
power of the keys, not in its outward capadty or 
organization, but in so far as the Spirit rules in it 
Hence, whenever it is exercised as a merely outward 
law, without the Spirit, the Lord in His providence 
disowns these false pretensions of the visible Church. 

Heubner :—In order to be decided, and to become 
our own faith, we must publidy profess it—How 
little value attaches to the opinions of the age on 
great men! *—The independence of Christians of pre- 

* [Not: How much great men are influenced by the 
opinions of the age. as the Edb. trsl., misled by the Ger¬ 
man vie viel (which moat be understood ironicaUy\ re- 


valent opinions.—Peter’s confession not his faith 
only, but that of all disdples, John vi. 68.—Peter’s 
confession the collective confession of the Apostles.— 
See what value Christ sets on this faith.—It is impos¬ 
sible for any man, even though he were an apostle, to 
impart faith to another. Tins is God's prerogative. 

verses the meaning of the original, thus making Heubner 
contradict himself in the next sentence. Heubner alludes 
to the confused and contradictory opinions of the Jews con¬ 
cerning Christ, ver. 15, and then contrasts with them the 
firm conviction of faith in Peter, ver. 16. Great men, dur¬ 
ing their lifetime, meet with the very opposite judgments at 
the bar of ever-changing popular opinion, and they are not 
truly great unlees they can rise above it and quietly pursue 
the path of duty, leaving the small matter of their own fame 
in the hands or a just God and of an appreciating posterity 
which will judge them by the fruits of their labor.—P. S.] 


B. The Church as hearing the Cross of Christ, in contrast to that worldly fear of the Cross hy 
which the Lord is assailed, Ch. XYL 21-28. 

. (Mark viil 81-ix. 1; Luke ix. 21-28). 

21 From that time forth 1 began Jesu9 to show unto [tol his disciples, how* that he 
must go unto [to] Jerusalem, and suffer many things of [from] the elders, and chief 
priests, and scribes, and be killed [put to death], and be raised again [rise] * the third 

22 day. Then Peter took him, 4 and Degan 1 to rebuke him, saying, Be it far from thee, 

23 Lord: this shall not be unto thee. But he turned, 6 and said unto [to] Peter, Get thee 
behind me, Satan; 7 thou art an offence unto me [my offence]: ■ for thou savourest 

24 [mindest] not the things that be [are] of God, but those that be [are] of men. 6 Then 
said J esus unto [to] his disciples, If any man [one] will come after me, let him deny 

25 himself, and take up his cross, and follow me. For whosoever will save his life shall 

26 lose it; and whosoever will [may] lose his life for my sake shall find it. For what is a 
man profited [will a man be profited], 10 if he shall gain the whole world, and lose his 

27 own 11 soul? or what shall a man give in exchange for his soul? For the Son of man 
shall come in the glory of his father, with his angels; and then he shall reward every 

28 man according to his works. Verily I say unto you, There be [are] some standing here 1 * 
which [who] shall not taste of death, till they see the Son of man coming in his kingdom. 


* Ver. 21 .—[Forth Is unnecessary and may be omitted. Tbe Greek is A w & rirei— P. 8.] 

• Yer. 2L—[Better: that, Sr i, without how, which dates from Tyndale.—P. 8.] 

•Ver. 21.—[The Vulgate correctly translates rerurgere; Luther, Ewald, and Lange: attferstehen, rise; taking 
4ye p$rj vai in the middle sense,as in ch. viil 13, 86 (jiyipfhf, ehe arose); ix. 6 {arise); xvll. 7 {arise); xxv. 7 (arose); 
xstvi 46; xxrit. 88,64, eto. Wiclif, Tyndale, and the Genevan Bible bad it correctly * to rise again ; but Craomer changed 
it Into tbe passive, and this was retained In King James’s version, although the intervening Bishops' Bible (ed. 1588) fol¬ 
lowed the older rendering.—P. 8.] 


« Ver. 22.— [TlpoffKa&opevos may be rendered: taking hold of him (English Vers, snd Lange), or taking him aside, 
to himself apart from others (Euthym. Zlgab., Ewald, Meyer, Conant). Tbe first is stronger. JSee the JSieg. Notes.— 
P. B.] 

* Ver. 22.—*Hp|aro. The difference of readings Is here Important Cod. B. omits 1fp£aro and reads: hiyei 


avrf in ir ip.»r. Cod. D. and others: 1jp$aro avry iuirtpur sal heyeir. Similarly the teed, ree. 


[God. Blnal t reads, like the teed. ree.: rjpfaro evinpar avret hey ter. So also Tischendorf and Lachmann (ex¬ 
cept that the latter places a imp before hr tripay); while Alford here follows the reading of Cod. Vatlcanus, omitting 


1jp£aro. This verb Implies that the Lord Interrupted Peter and prevented him from finishing the rebuke.—P. 8.] 

• Ver. 28.—[Or, turned round , isurrpanels, m Lange reads, following D., IL, L, etc^ instead of tbe led. ree. 


erpaibel t.—P. 8.) 

• Ver. 28 .—[Satan is the proper translation of tbe Vulgate (eatana\ and nearly all the English and German versions, 
snd is not to be weakened into the more general adversary. The word occurs 84 times in the N. T. (generally with the 
art, sometimes without It), and Is always the Hebrew proper name for the Devil, 6 SidQohos, the Prince of evil. See 
Baeg. Note. —P. 8.] 

• Ver. 28.—[So Lange: dm hist mein Aergemiee, literally according to the reading of the teed, ree.: endrSahir 
fiou el (Tischendorf), or * I ip. ov (Lachmann following Cod. Vatican us, with which here, as very often, Cod. Slnaitl- 
cus agrees). E l i pot and the Let Vulgate: eoandalum es mihi, Is more mild and looks like a later modification. 
Leehmann's text here (ipov) Is tbe same In sense with the received text (pov).— P. 8.] 

• Ver. 28.—[Oi Qpopets r A rod &eov, AXXA ra rmr hripAwnr, thou art not minded like God but 
Wte men. or thorn art not of the mind qf God, bmt of men, or thou minded not the things of God, but of men. Lange: dm 
dsnkest niaht amfdae was Gottee iet, etc.; Ewald: du sinned nicht was Gottee, eondem was der Jtsneohen. AU Bag- 
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ltoh Teutons fron Wlelif to Junes here •acoreU. This it t Latlnlcm from capers «nd the Yulgata rendering: mm sapk 
m q*KB Dei mmt f and must not be taken In the neoal sense of the transitive verb to savor, i.e^to relUA, to delight 4a 
Campbell makes It too strong by translating : rsUshest. —P. 8.] 

u Yer. 26.—The fbturo &^cAij0^er«Tai is strongly attested by Codd. B., L, al., against &<p * K*7 t ai, bat may 
be conformed to the following Secret. fXtycAijftjffCTat 1ft &lfto sustained by Cod. Binait, and adopted by Tiaehendn^ 
Lachmann, Tregellea, and Alford.—P. B.] 

11 Yer. 26.—; Own 1s an unnecessary addition, and implies ft contrast to another man*s soul—P. 8.] 

*• Yer. 28 —T Siv S» 8« lardrwr, warranted by B., (X, D., eta 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL 

Vor. 21. From that time. —From the first 
Jesus had given obscure intimations of the sorrows 
which were before Him: John il 4, etc. Now, how¬ 
ever, He made a distinct announcement of the pre¬ 
cise form of His sufferings; 1. because the disciples 
were strong enough in faith to bear this intelligence; 
2. because their faith in the Messiah would thereby 
be effectua lly guarded from the admixture of carnal 
Jewish notions; 8. because the Lord could not con¬ 
ceal from His disciples what awaited them, and 
would have none but voluntary followers on His path 
of suffering. But Christ not only announced His im¬ 
pending sufferings; He also explained and showed their 
necessity—it was a 8 * i k p C c i v In 8 «7 , although 
interrupted by the remonstrance of the disciples. 

Of the elders. —The detailed enumeration of 
these parties proves that there was a general con¬ 
spiracy on the part of all the Jewish authorities, and 
hence indicates the rupture of the whole outward 
theocracy with Christianity. 

And rise again the third day. —Even Meyer 
considers it impossible to reconcile so clear and dis¬ 
tinct a prediction of the resurrection with the circum¬ 
stance that thedisciples were so much disheartened 
by the Lord’s death, as not to expect His restoration 
to life, and that they did not know what to think of 
the empty sepulchre, etc. Accordingly, this critic 
assumes, with Hasert, Neander, de Wette, and 
others, that'Christ had on this occasion indicated 
His resurrection in a much more indefinite manner 
than in the text, and that this intimation had 
assumed the shape of a distinct prediction only ex 
eventu, and from tradition. Susskind, Heydenreich, 
Kuinoel, Ebrard, and others, regard, on the other 
hand, the narrative in the text as an accurate ac¬ 
count of what took place at the time. (See also 
Lcben Jem. , il 2, p. 894.) Nor can we see any dif¬ 
ficulty in regard to the later conduct of the disciples. 
As they evidently did not receive Christ’s announce¬ 
ment of His impending death, we cannot wonder at 
their failing to apprehend and remember what He 
had said of His resurrection. Besides, until the day 
of Pentecost, they were very doubtful expositors of 
the words of Jesus; the figurative and symbolical 
•anguage employed often leaving them uncertain 
what to take in a literal and what in a symbolical 
sense. Hence they frequently explained figurative 
expressions literally, Matt. xvL 7; John iv. 88, xl 
12; while, on the other hand, they understood 
literal expressions figuratively. John vl 70; Matt 
xv. 15-17. Accordingly, in this instance also the 
disciples seem to have remained in doubt in what 
sense the Lord uttered this solemn and mysterious 
saying, and that even after He had repeated it a 
second time, Mark ix. 10. Their uncertainty was 
all the greater from the state Of their minds, which 
assumed an attitude of opposition whenever the Lord 
made such disclosures. Hence, we conceive that 
the ffp^aro of the Lord ( M He began to show them,” 
etc.) was interrupted by the vehement remonstrance 


of Peter, just as Peter’s attempted rebuke was fata 
rupted by the Lord’s reproof. In all these instances, 
we must not picture to ourselves the Lord as deliver 
ing lectures ex eathedrd to His disciples, but as mak¬ 
ing disclosures and revelations which caused intense 
commotion. Besides, the statement that the disci¬ 
ples gave way to despair after the death of Jesus, it 
quite contrary to the account of the Evangelista. 
The honorable interment, the anointing of the corpse 
(which must not be regarded as identical with the 
Egyptian practice of embalming), their meetings, 
and their going to the grave, sufficiently show that 
there were gleams of light in their darkest hours. 
On the other hand, their doubts in regard to the 
resurrection—even after they had been informed of 
it—are explained by the prodigious greatness both 
of the anticipation and of the reality., (The idea, 
that the language of Jesus was symbolical, and re¬ 
ferred to a fresh impulse to be given to His cause, 
scarcely requires refutation.) 

Yer. 22. Then Peter took Him ;—r pooka- 
$4fi*ros .—He laid his band upon Him t or seized 
Him from behind, as if he would have moved Him by 
main force to alter His purpose. He stopped the 
Master in this manner for the purpose of remonstrat¬ 
ing with Him. Grotius explains it: he embraced 
Him; Euthymius Zigabenus and Meyer: he took 
Him aside, war’ IZiav. The account says nothing of 
either. When Jesus turned round, He 1 addressed 
Himself not only to Peter, but also to the other dis¬ 
ciples ; for, as in his confession, so at this time, Peter 
represented the general feeling. Meyer rightly in¬ 
fers from the expression Ijptaro, that Jesus did not 
allow Peter to finish his address. But we see no 
reason to conclude that He turned His bade upon 
Peter; the expression, 8 8i ar pap sis, or in- 
arpaptls (as in Mark), being rather against this 
supposition. Jesus turned round to Peter and the 
other disciples; and the command, brays brio* pav, 
referred to the fact, that in a spiritual sense Peter 
was attempting to obstruct His path. 

Be it far from Thee.— This shall not happ* 
to thee, Xk*4s <ro<, a proverbial expression, tfq l 
0c 6s being understood: Propitme tit tibi Dent, M 
be merciful to thee . Ood preserve thee/ —equivalent 
to the Hebrew nbr>H (2 Sam. xx. 20; Txiii 17, In) 
[The sudden change in Peter from a bold confesMr 
of Christ and rock of His Church, to an adversary 
and stumbling-block of His Master, although unac¬ 
countable on the mythical or legendary fiction-theory 
of Strauss or Henan, is nevertheless true to life, and 
easily explained and understood in view of the san¬ 
guine, impulsive, and ardent temper of Peter, and 
in view of the high praise and lofty promise just 
bestowed upon him, which was a strong temptation 
to his natural vanity and ambition. The experience 
of believers confirms the frequent occurrence of the 
same sudden transition. As there is but one step 
from the sublime to the ridiculous, from the tragical 
to the comical, so also in spiritual life opposite ex¬ 
tremes often meet, and Satan is most busy to seduce 
us, when we are most highly exalted and favored by 
Christ—P. S.] 
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Ver. 28. Get thee [lit: go, begone] behind Me 

J out of My tight, away from Me], Satam—*T* a? e 
vloss nov. See ch. iv. 10; Luke iv. 8, where 
Christ uses the same words to Satan in the wilderness. 
The expression Satan is here used in a more general 
sense, denoting an Adversary, or Tempter, with an allu¬ 
sion to the satanic element which was unconsciously 
at work in Peter, and tempted the Saviour away from 
His true calling and path of duty. The meaning 
therefore is: “ What, is Satan come again to tempt 
Me, as he did of old ? Get thee hence, thou Tempt¬ 
er I ” It is scarcely necessary to say that it was not 
meant as a term of reproach or as a mere expression 
of abhorrence or contempt Most Roman Catholic 
.critics adopt the suggestion of Hilary, and maintain 
that only the first words (Go out of My tight) were 
addressed to Peter, and the rest (from Satan) to 
the personal Devil* Maldonatus takes the term 
“Satan” in the general sense of advertariut, which 
may be admitted, provided we keep in mind that 
there was an allusion to Satan himself. As Judas 
afterward became permanently and consciously, so 
Peter now became momentarily and unconsciously, a 
representative of the cause of Satan, who would fain 
have banished the cross and the kingdom of Christ. 
In opposition to this, Christ chose the cross as con¬ 
formable to the divine purpose, as the manifestation 
of His righteousness, and as the basis of His re¬ 
demption. 

Thou art an offence onto Me. —According to 
the better reading: My offence, or My stumbling- 
block, f tried*takdr pov, which is stronger than 
ifiol (a stumbling-block to Me). The word tn<dy- 
ba\or, a later form of oiearZdXrfBpoy, a trap-stick; 
hence a snare, or generally, an obstruction in the 
way, especially in a metaphorical sense. 

Thou mindset (eared for) the things of God. 
rh to v 0«oD.—The things of God as represented 
bv the will of Christ. The antithesis to this: the 
tfcings of man, r A r ssy kwBpdvesy. It deserves 
notice that human depravity is always expressed by the 
plural, and not the singular. If the singular is used, 
the epithet wo \ai6s is added to dritywror. The rea¬ 
son is obvious. Human nature is not represented as 
in itself opposed to God, but only in its present state. 
The general meaning of the passage is: On this occa¬ 
sion thou thinkest not of what is conformable to the 
holy counsel of God, but to the sinfhl inclination of 

* [Maldonatns, who dwell* at great length on vers. 18 and 
19 (pp. 217-224), disposes of ver. 28 very briefly. He refers 
the term Satan correctly to Peter, bnt in a wider sense, and 
accounts for the severity by the Importance of the sabject, 
not by the guilt of Peter: At cur tam aoriter rsprehenaitt 
non tam quod Petri culpa, si qua tamenfuit, quam quod 
rei, do qua agebatur, magnitudo merebatur. Bchegg, one 
of the latest Roman Gatholio commentators (Die heil. 
Munich, 1357, voL ii. p. 876) admits in strong language the 
awfol severity of the rebake, one of the severest ever ut¬ 
tered, bat gets over tho diffloalty by three considerations: 
«) that the rebuke was intended for all the apostles, whom 
Peter preaented in their aversion to Christ’s suffering, as be¬ 
fore in hie flaith (which is correct); (2) that the primacy 
promised In ver. 18 was not yet actually conferred on him 
[which admits the force of the rebake); (8) that the transfer 
of the primacy does not create a new man (which admits 
the possibility of the pope's falling under the same con¬ 
demnation aa Peter). Benge], In his Gnomon, warns Rome: 
“ Yldeat Petra romana, no cadat sub censuram versus 28." 
—P. 8.] 

t [Or stumbling-stone, which would be In keeping with 
the metaphorical Petros, a foundation-stone. Compare 
A ido% wpexTiedfiiuarm sal ver pa a KavZdhov, 
a stone qf stumbling and a rock of offence, as Peter him¬ 
self calls Christ for those who are disobedient, while to 
them who believe He Is the chief corner stone, elect asd 
precious. 1 P«k B. 7.—P. 8.] 


men. Its special application is: Thou rqjectest the 
counsel of Him who has determined to make the 
cross and its sufferings the ground of salvation, and 
payest homage to the carnal views and expectations 
of the Jews concerning a secular kingdom of the 
Messiah. 

Yer. 24. If any man will come after Me.— 

This declaration throws light both upon the state¬ 
ment of Christ and the counter-statement of Peter. 

The impending sufferings of Christ would certainly 
involve the disciples in similar persecutions and 
trials, though perhaps not immediately or outwardly. 
Hence they were unfit to follow Him; nor could He 
employ them, unless they were ready and willing 
wholly to surrender themselves to Him, and to suffer 
for His sake. To follow Jesus requires both inward 
self-renunciation and an outward manifestation of it, 
in willing submission to whatever sufferings may be¬ 
fall us as disciples. This renunciation must amount 
to self-denial, that is, it must become complete abne¬ 
gation and surrender of our selfish nature and of our 
self-wilL The expression deny himself forma a 
solemn prophetic contrast to Peter’s later denial of 
his Lord. Taking up the cross was a proverbial 
expression; bat in this connection referred to readi- x 
ness to endure even the most painful and ignominious . 
death in following Christ. At the same tune, it also 
qlluded to the Lord’s crucifixion, and may be taken 
as a typical expression for the later death on the 
cross of Peter himself. See Matt. x. 88; John xxl 

Here, as at an earlier period of His history, when 
the first signs of persecution and of popular defec¬ 
tion appeared, the Lord left it to the free choice of 
His disciples whether or not they would continue 
to follow Him. 

Yer. 25. For whosoever will sawn his life. — 

Comp. ch. x. 89 (p. 198). Words these of the deep¬ 
est import, embodying the fundamental principle 
both of the hidden and mystical, as well as of the 
outward and temporal life of a Christian. The fear 
of death subjects to the bondage of death, Heb. ii 
15; while readiness to suffer a holy death for 
Christ’s sake opens up before us true life. This is 
our watchword in baptism, Rom. vi ; and, indeed, in 
all our Christianity. 

Yer. 26. For what is a man profited, if he 
shall gain the whole world, and lose (forfeit, 

(rip i u6p) his own soul ? —If his soul be for¬ 
feited by this bargain. The explanation, “and 
damage ,” or 44 injure, his own soul,” * falls entirely 
short of the meaning of the expression. The fol¬ 
lowing four propositions are implied in the statement 
of the text, which is intended to show that a man 
will lose his life except he follows Christ: 1. Who¬ 
ever seeks to save his life by ungodly means, wishes 


# [A* Lather has it In his version: Schoden nehmen or 
leiden as seiner Seele, instead of seine Seele einb&esen, or 
ihrer verlustig toerden, animm detrimentum pad (Vulg.), 
to suffer the lose of hie soul (or his higher life), to forfeit it, 
as a penalty for a Hsu It-or a crime. This is the truo force of 
which should be translated forfeit, to distin¬ 
guish it from the more general term dvoAeVp, ver. 25. 
Comp, the parallel passage, Luke lx. 25: lavrbv droAeVar 
h fautc*Q*ts, having lost or forfeited himself, i. a, hit 
whole being. in this connection, o f po arse. does 

•not mean, as in ver. 25, the perishing life ofine I/Mt (which 
a man can not l ose and at the same time gain the whole 
world), TStmili iKe eternal life of the soul, which begins In 
this world by lhith in Christ and will be folly developed In 
the world to come. The word ^vxh has the donblo 
meaning life and soul, for which thero la no corresponding 
term in English or German.—P. 8.] 
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for a portion of worldly gain. 2. Bat to gain the 
world (as such) in a selfish and sinful manner, im¬ 
plies the loss of the souL 8. This loss is infinitely 
greater than even the gain of the whole world, 
mumming that such were possible. 4. In trath, 
whoever has lost his own soul for the world has 
gained even the world only In appearance, but lost it 
m reality. 

Or what shall a man give in exchange [lit.: 
as an exchange] lor his soul (hyrdwayna fvxv$)« 
—A proof that the loss of the soul is perpetual 
and irreparable. If a -man loses his soul, he can 
find no equivalent for it within the whole range 
of the apparent possessions of this world, by 
which to ransom it from its bondage unto death. 
*Arrd\\ayfiaj properly counter-price. The price 
which a man gives is the iXXay^a ; the counter- 

S ice which a man receives is the 4 r t dWayna. 
euce the expression, giving an hrrdWayna (not 


secular transactions, but not when a man has bar¬ 
tered his soul for the world; since, in point of fact, 
he has gained only an illusory demoniacal image or 
likeness of the world, not the world itself (see Leben 
Jcsu, il 2, p. 899).*—The Lord here shows that the 
desire and endeavor of gaining the world really lay at 
the root of the carnal Messianic hopes of the Jews, 
as, indeed, had already appeared in the third tempta¬ 
tion by which He was assailed at the commencement 
of His course, Matt iv. A caricature this of the real 

kXtipovo^la. 

The next verse shows that the Lord referred not 
merely to a negative damage, but also to a positive 
punishment. 

Ver. 27. For it shall come to pass that the 
Son of Man shall come. — Me'AAct ydp. [Em¬ 
phatically placed at the beginning of the sentence.] 
Not a simple future, but meaning: the event is im¬ 
pending that He shall come, He is about to come, i 
On this second advent, eee ch. xxiv., xxv.; 2 These, 
ii.; Rev. xix., xx., etc.— In the glory of His 
Father. —Not merely as the representative of the 
Father in the judgment which is to be executed, but 
as the Founder of a new world, the Centre and 
Author of the new creation (vaAiTyo'evi'a). He 
will reward every man aooording to his 
work, —w p a {i v , or die total outward manifestation 
of his inner life as a believer or unbeliever. This 
reference to the second advent is specially intended 
to prove the former statement: “ Whoeoever will lose 
his life for My sake shall find if.” 

ver. 28. There are some of those standing 
here.—[The twelve then present, and immediately 
addressed, and the crowd referred to, Mark viil 84.] 
Various explanations of this difficult passage have 
been offered. 1. Chrysostom and many others hold 
that the limit, until they see the Son of Man coming, 
etc., refers to the history of the Transfiguration, im¬ 
mediately following. 2. Grotius, Capellus, Wetstein, 
Ebrard, f Alford, Owen], etc., apply it to the destruc¬ 
tion of Jerusalem and the founding of the Church. 
8. Doraer interprets it of the conquests and progress 
of the gospel. 4. Meyer and others apply the expres- 

* [Comp. J. A Alkxaydxs in loo.: u The Lord pursue* 
the swfUl supposition further, to the verge of paradox and 
contradiction, but with terrible advantage to the force of 
this transcendent argument.... A man may lose his present 
life and yet live on and have a better life in lieu of It; but 
when he loses his eternal life, he is himself lost, lost forever, 
and the thought of compensation or reoovery involves a 
contradiction.*—P. 8.] 


sion to the proximity of the second advent itself and 
assume that the disciples understood in a literal 
sense, and hence misunderstood, Christ’s figurative 
statements about His ideal advent ^ 5. De Wette 
seems in the main to agree with the opinions of Gro¬ 
tius, Wetstein, sub (2.): u According to Mark and 
Luke, Christ merely predicted the advent of His 
kingdom.” But we question whether Mark ix. 1 can 
be separated from viU. 88, or Luk* ix. 27 from ver. 
26. 6. In our opinion, it is necessary to distinguish 
between the advent of Christ in the glory of His 
kingdom within the circle of His disciples, and that 
same advent as applying to the world generally and 
for judgment. The latter is what is generally under¬ 
stood by the second advent; the former took place 
when the Saviour rose from the dead and revealed 
Himself in the midst of His disciples. Hence the 
meaning of the words of Jesus is: The moment is 
close at hand when your hearts shall be set at rest 
by the manifestation of My glory; nor will it be the 
lot of all who stand here to die during the interval. 
The Lord might have said that only two of that cir¬ 
cle would die till then, vix., Himself and Judas. But 
in His wisdom He chose the expression, “some 
standing here shall not taste of death,” to give them 
exactly that measure of hope and earnest expectation 
which they needed.* 

Taste of death. —Ttvecdat Bavdrov, a rab¬ 
binical, Syriac, and Arabic mode of expression; 
death being represented under the figure of a ftritta? 
cup or goblet 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. See the preceding Exegetical Notes. 

2. The prediction of ChrisCe death .—Two points' 
here require to be kept in view: 1. The difference 
of the times when, and 2. the difference of the per¬ 
sons to whom, Jesus spoke. The more obscure 
intimations took place at an earlier period, and were 
made to a wider circle of Christ’s hearers. Hence 
also they are more frequently recorded under these 
circ umstan ces in the Gospel of John. But, after the 
last decisive events, Jesus made the most full and 
clear disclosures on thin subject within the circle of 
His disciples. Nor could He have concealed His im¬ 
pending death from the disciples, when the Pharisees 
had so manifestly laid Bnares for Him over the whole 
land. 

8. The prospect of the resurrection on the third 
day .—The progressive clearness with which it was 
announced, was closely connected with the prophecies 
of the Old Testament. It is a mere sophism on the 
part of certain critics to maintain that Jesus should 
at once have derived full knowledge of it either from 
the Old Testament or from His own supernatural 
consciousness. Christ was conscious of embodying 
in person the fulfilment of the Old Testament 

* [A Btiraes refers the passage to the day of Penteecst 
and the founding of the church. J. A Alexander gives it a 
more general and indefinite application to the gradual and 
progressive establishment of Christ's kingdom, especially 
the effusion of the Holy Spirit on the day of Pentecost, and [ 
the destruction of Jerusalem, as the two salient points, be¬ 
tween which, as those of its inception and consummation, 
lies the lingering death of the Mosaic dispensation, and the>i 
gradual erection of Messiah's kingdom. This la the Iasi 
passage of Scripture on which the lamented Dr. Joe. Addison 
Alexander of Princeton commented in foil. Of the remaining 
chapters of the Gospel of Matthew ho left, a few days beta* 
his death in 1860, merely a meagre analysis, “as though he 
anticipated the approaching interruption of his earthly la 
bon.’£-P. B.] 
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In its pages He found everywhere indications of the 
progressive experience of His life, or of His humilia¬ 
tion and exaltation. In the most general manner 
tins principle was embodied in the history of the 
covenant-people itself. But the curve of humiliation 
and exaltation seemed always to become stronger, 
the more exalted the life of those who occupied 
prominent places in the theocracy. With these 
saints of old, it seemed to descend into ever lower 
and more awful depths, and again equally to rise 
into more glorious heights. This contrast, which 
appeared distinctly even in the history of Abraham, 
came out more fully in his successors—in Jacob, 
Joseph, Hoses, David, and Elijah. But Christ would 
not only discover this fundamental principle in the 
history of the Jewish people and its most prominent 
representatives, but also trace it in numberless fea¬ 
tures of Old Testament history: in the Book of 
Psalms, in the types of the law, and in the utterances 
of the prophets. It seemed as if this curve were the 
distinguishing characteristic of things great and small. 
Thus every page of the Old Testament would convey 
to the Lord not only the certainty of His death, but 
also the assurance of His resurrection; just as the 
fundamental .idea of the pointed arch-may be traced 
in every part of a Gothic cathedral But how could 
Jesus predict that He would rise on the third dayt 
Hasert (on the Prediction* of Christ concerning Bis 
death and resurrection) replies: 44 According to the 
regular course of nature, in the process of the separa¬ 
tion between soul and body, the absence of all traces 
of life during three days, is regarded as an evidence 
of death.” But Christ was assured in the Spirit that 
He should not see corruption (Ps. xvl; Acts il 27, 
81). Thus He drew from the depth of His thean- 
thropic consciousness evidence, explanation, and 
assurance of the types and predictions of the Old 
Testament—all these being sealed, as it were, by the 
administration of His Father in the experiences of 
His life.—(On the remarks of Strauss against the pre¬ 
dictions of Jesus, see Ebrard, p. 540.) 

4. When the Lord informed His disciples about 
Hi* approaching sufferings, He at the same time an¬ 
nounced to them His return in glory. In doing this, 
He might well set before them His approaching ad¬ 
vent in the resurrection in the full glory of His final 
advent at the end of the world, since to believers His 
resurrection implied His final advent, being the prin¬ 
ciple of His full glory. Comp, the concluding dis¬ 
courses of Jesus in the Gospel according to John; 
and Phil ii. 6-11. We also observe a distinct 
gradation in these revelations: Matt, xvl 21; xvil 
22, 28 ; xx. 18, 19; xxvl 2. 


HOMELETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

How the Lord purifies the enthusiasm of His dis¬ 
ciples for the approaching kingdom of the Messiah, 
by directing their thoughts to His path of suffering. 
—From the knowledge of the Divine Messiah to that 
of the suffering Saviour is a great step.—Connection 
between confession and the path of Hie cross.—The 
Hew Testament Church and the preaching of the 
croes commenced at the same moment.—Peter the 
first confessor of Jesus, and His first tempter on the 
path of suffering.—How the Spirit of Christ is re¬ 
flected in His disclosures respecting His impending 
sufferings: 1. His divine clearness of vision, survey¬ 
ing the whole way. 2. His wisdom: hitherto a spar¬ 
ing indication; now disclosures adapted to the knowl¬ 

20 


edge of His disciples. 8. His faithfulness: they are 
to follow Him freely and voluntarily. 4. His cer¬ 
tainty of victory: on the third day.—Why the die- * 
ciplefi had not rightly received the saying about the 
resurrection.—Only that man can believe in the 
resurrection who is uniting to believe in the cross of 
Christ.—The quick relapse of Peter from divine 
power into human weakness.—Still, despite all his 
relapses, he was Peter.—The spurious imitation of 
Peter during the progress of the history of the 
Church: 1. Seizing the Lord; obstructing His path; 
abounding in protestations; simulating love. 2. 
Shunning the cross; loving the world.—Peter set by 
the Lord before the Church as a warning example.— 
How Peter anticipated his destiny.—He wished to 
bind the Lord Himself, but to loose the world.—How 
he shut himself out, while seizing in a carnal spirit 
the keys of the kingdom of heaven.—The leading 
element in Peter’s mistaken advice: 1. It was the 
device of men, in opposition to the good pleasure of 
God; 2. love to the human Messiah instead of faith 
in the Son of God; 8. attachment to life, in opposi¬ 
tion to the right way of life; 4. hoping for the in¬ 
heritance of the world, in opposition to the inherit¬ 
ance of the kingdom of heaven.—The address to the 
disciples with which the Lord entered on His path 
of suffering: 1. Its divine clearness: the whole path 
is traced out 2. Its heavenly decision: whoever 
obstructed His path was a Satan. 8. Its holy sum¬ 
mons : 41 If any man will come after Me.” 4. The 
foundation and ground of this call: 44 What shall 4t 
profit a man ? ” 5. The promises connected with it: 

44 the Son of man in the glory of His Father.” 6. 
The gracious comfort: 44 There are some standing 
here.”-^-Self-denial the preliminary condition of fol¬ 
lowing Jesus.—Following the Lord on the path of 
suffering: 1. Its commencement: confession of 
Jesus; denial of self. 2. Its course: looking up to 
the Lord, who goeth before; taking up the cross. 

8. Its goal: transitory sufferings with Jesus; eternal 
glory with Him.—If in life wo die with Chris^ we 
shall in dying live with Him.—Whoever in life par¬ 
takes of the cup of Christ’s death, Fill in death drink 
abundantly of the cup of His life. j 

Starke :— Zeisius: Christ the pattern of Christian 
teachers, as gradually and carefully progressing from 
the easier to the more difficult lessons.— Heaxnger: 
Christ must suffer, and thus enter into glory, Luke 
xxiv. 26.—The doctrines of Christ’s sufferings and 
resurrection must always be conjoined.—A mere 
good opinion is not sufficient— Canstein: Our best 
friends, so far as this world is concerned, are often 
our greatest enemies in spiritual and heavenly mat¬ 
ters.—To the carnal men of the world, the crucified 
Saviour is still either a stumbling-block, or else fool¬ 
ishness, 1 Cor. i. 23 ; 2 Cor. x. 4, 5.— Hedinger : Be 
not lifted up by knowledge or prosperity: how easily 
mayest thou foil, and from an angel become a Satan! 

— Zeisius: All carnal wisdom which opposeth itself 
to the word and will of God, is only devilish, how¬ 
ever great or plausible it may appear.— Magus: If 
the truth is at stake, we must not spare our dearest 
friends.—If we do not deny ourselves, we cannot 
bear the cross.—It is the duty of believers to die 
unto self and to live unto Christ— Magus; What 
appears to us to be gain, must be regarded as loss 
for Christ’s sake, Phil. iii. 7, 8.— Quesnd: The loss 
of the soul can never be repaired.—If tnou sufferest 
injustice at a human tribunal, wait with confidence 
for the future righteous judgment of Christ 

Lisco :—After death, the resurrection. Through 
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death to life; through shame to glory; by the eroes 
to the crown; through defeat to victory! Thus 
Christ, and thus His people.—Suffering Is insepara¬ 
ble from following Christ—To take up the cross de¬ 
notes our readiness to suffer.—Fear of suffering is 
fatal—Glorious reward of grace which will follow 
suffering. 

Gerlach :—Confeerion and suffering must go to¬ 
gether. 

Heubner :—Human wisdom would dissuade us 
from making sacrifices for the sake of duty.—Jesus 
regarded and treated every one as Satan who wished 
to turn Him aside from His heavenly mission.—To 
dissuade from duty is not friendship, but seduction. 
— Luther: What is the Papacy at the present day, 
but the carnal kingdom which the Jews expect from 
the Messiah!—As with Christ, so with His followers, I 


the path to exaltation is through humiliation.— 
Christ's frankness in announcing the fate of His dis¬ 
ciples.—The Christian's mode of calculation.—The 
loss of what is eternal cannot be compensated by 
the gain of earthly possessions.—The future is no 
illusion. 

[On the infinite value andpossible lota of (he ton Z, 
ver. 26.— M. Henry: 1. Every man has a soul of 
his own; 2. it is possible for the soul to be lost, and 
there is danger of it; 8. if the soul is Ibst, it is the 
sinner's own losing, and his blood is on his own 
head ; 4. one soul is more worth than all the world; 
so the winning of the world is often the losing of the 
soul; 6. the loss of the soul cannot be made up by 
the gam of the whole world; 7. if the soul be once 
lost, it is lost forever, and the loss can never be re¬ 
paired or retrieved.—P. 8.] 


(5. The Church at a Spiritual Communion, in opposition to the Solitary Tabemadet of Spurious Separa¬ 
tion from the World. Ch. XYII. 1-9. 

(The Gospel for the 6th Sunday after Epiphany. — Parallels: Mark ix. 2-9; Luke ix. 28-36.) 

1 And after six days Jesus taketh Peter, [and, aat] James, and John his brother, and 

2 bringeth them up into an high mountain apart, 1 * * 4 And [he] was transfigured before them: 
and his free did shine [shone] * as the sun, and his raiment [garments] was [became, 

3 dyepero] white as the light. And, behold, there appeared * unto them Moses and Elias 

4 [Elijah] talking with him. Then answered Peter, and said unto Jesus, Lord, it is good 
for us to be here: if thou wilt, let us make [I will make]^here three tabernacles; one 

5 for thee, and one for Moses, and one for Elias [Elijah]. While he yet spake [was yet 
speaking], behold, a bright [luminous, </xcT€in?j cloud • overshadowed them: and behold 
a voice out of the cloud, which said [saying, Aeyowa], This is my beloved Son' in 

6 whom I am well pleased; hear ye him. And when the disciples heard it, they fell on 

7 their free, and were sore afraid. And Jesus came and touched them, and said, Arise, 

8 and be not afraid. And when they had lifted up their eyes, they saw no man, save 

9 Jesus only. And as they came down from [out of]* the mountain, Jesus charged 
them, saying, Tell the vision to no man, until the Son of man be [is] risen again T from 
the dead. 

1 Ver. 1.—[After apart there ought to be a period, and he inserted after And In ver. 2. — P. 6.] 

* Ver. 2.—[There la no neoeulty for did In translating (A ap «.—P. 8.] 

• Ver. 8.—[The third person singular, is preferred by Lachmana, Tlscbendorf; and Alford, and Is better sttort 

ed, especially by Codd. Vaticanua and Sinai tlcus, than bat it has no effect upon the English translstlca 

Lange translates: erschienen, not erschien. —P. 8.] 

4 Ver. 4.—Codd. B n C., etc., read: worfio’m, I tciU make. Bo Lachmann, Tlscbendorf, [Alford]. The led. no, 
*0k4i&mu*letue make, corresponds with the text in Mark and Lake. [The first person singular, xoda*, is alee 
supported by Cod. Slnait, and Is more in keeping with the ardent temperament and self-confidence of Peter.—P. S.] 

4 Ver-5.—B., D., and most of the authorities read vupihrf <pnreurfi (bright cloudX against fear 6 s (dead 
of light). % The sense is essentially the same. 

4 Ver. 9.— The critical authorities and editions favor 4 «r, out qf against & w 6, from. It indicates probably that they 
proceeded from a mountain-cave. 

T Ver. 9.— B., D., etc., IjepQp. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Ver. 1. Since the fourth century tradition has 
fixed on Mount Tabor , in Galilee, as the locality of 
this event. See the description of it in Schubert 
and others. This opinion is, however, evidently un¬ 
tenable. Hot only was Mount Tabor inhabited to 
its summit at the time (see Robinson), but it seems 
exceedingly improbable that Jesus would have 60 
suddenly left His retreat in the highlands of Gauloni- 


tis, and transferred the soene of one of His most se¬ 
cret revelations to Galilee, where He was everywhere 
persecuted. Besides, ver. 22 implies that the change 
of residence to Galilee took place at a later period, 
while in Mark ix. 80 it is distinctly stated, that at 
ter these events J tsus had secretly passed through 
Galilee. 

The highest mountain-top in Gaulonids was 
Mount Hermon. Accordingly, some fix upon Her- 
mon itself as the scene of this event; others on Mount 
Panive , near Caesarea Philippi But from the do- 
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scription of the mountain, and the statement in ver. 
9, that “ they came down ” from its height, it seems 
I likely to have been Hermon. 

After six days.—So Matthew and Mark. Lake 
has it el rj fit p at 6 k t 6 . According to the 
common phraseology, the expression, about eight 
days, denoted a week—or, after six days, adding the 
day of Peter’s confession. During a whole week the 
disciples had been bearing about, and meditating 
upon, the revelation which Christ had made concern¬ 
ing His cross. At the close of it, the Lord prepared 
for them the first Sabbath of the New Testament,— 
an earnest and foretaste both of His resurrection and 
of the Christian Sabbath. 

[Alford and others suppose that the transfigura¬ 
tion probably took place in the nighty for the follow¬ 
ing reasons: 1) Jesus hafgdfie up to the mountain 
to pray, Luke ix. 28, which He usually did at night 
(Luke vi. 12; xxi. 87; xxii 89; Matt xiv. 28, 24). 
2) The Apostles were asleep, and are described as 
having kept awake through this occurrence, tiaypij- 
yopheatrres, Luke ix. 82. 8) They did not descend 
till the next day, Luke ix. 87. 4) The transfigura¬ 
tion itself could be seen to better advantage at night 
than in daylight—P. S.] 

Ver. 2. And He was transfigured. —Matthew 
and Mark use the term fierefxop^^Bii ; Luke expresses 
it, iytvrro rb clSor rod i wpoo&xov alrrov freper, k.t.A. 
According to Luke, this transformation of His ap¬ 
pearance took place while He was praying. Ac¬ 
cording to Matthew, His face shone as the sun, 
and His garments beoame white (bright) as the 
light. Luke has it: “the fashion of His counte¬ 
nance teas altered, and His raiment was white and glis¬ 
tering [Afvxhf t^aerpdxrur, white-glistening, weiss- 
leuchtend].” Mark dwells upon the brightness of the 
raiment : “ it became shining, exceeding white as snow, 
to [fucAl as no fuller on earth can white [whiten] 
them .” Meyer observes, that “ this event is not to 
be regarded as a parallel to what is recorded in Exod. 
xxxiv. 29, since the shining of Moses’ face was the 
consequence of the preceding appearance of God.” 
As if the text did not refer to a different presence of 
God from that recorded in Exod. xxxiv 1 “We know 
how the human countenance is often lit up by joy, 
beautified by affection, or wonderfully transformed 
by the peace and blessedness realized in the hour of 
death. The revelations vouchsafed to the prophets 
often made them pale as death (Dan. x.), at other 
times resplendent with joy. The face of Moses shone 
when he came down from Mount Sinai, so that no 
one could bear to look upon his countenance. In 
the text, we have the highest instance of this kind 
which could possibly occur in human experience. 
The infinite fulness of the Spirit was poured out over 
His whole being; the heavenly glory of His nature, 
which was still concealed under His earthly appear¬ 
ance (and during His conflict with the kingdom of 
darkness), now broke forth.” (LebenJetu, ii 2, 906 .)* 
Meyer rightly remarks, that this manifestation of His 
&££a was an anticipation of His future state of glory 
(John xii. 16, 28 ; xvil 6, 22-24; 2 Cor. iii. 18; 
Matt. xiiL 48). 

Ver. 3. And behold! —Indicating that this was 
even more marvellous than His own transformation. 
There appeared unto them. —The reading 

* [Tbla bnrstlng forth of the inherent glory of Christ is 
hardly sufficient to account for the brilliancy of His gar¬ 
ments i 1 see no objection to call to aid sn external heaven¬ 
ly Illumination, which undoubtedly surrounded Moees and 
Jguj.h as they descended from heaven.—P. 8.] 


B., D n does not alter the sense. The vision 
of Moses and Elijah was outward and actual, though 
implying, at the same time, a peculiar subjective state 
on the port of the disciples, which was caused by 
their communion with Jesus. Luke [a physician by / 
profession] furnishes what might be called a psycho-. 1 
logical account of the matter, when he describee \ 
them as heavy with sleep and yet awake throughout \ 
The proximity of these glorified spirits produced, not 
indeed a morbid state of somnambulism, but a pe¬ 
culiar moral state, like that of the ancient seers. It t 
is an idle inquiry, how they came to know the per- l 
sons who appeared on this occasion; we presume \ 
that they immediately recognized the vision in the i 
same manner as they beheld it 

Moses and Elijah.—The appearing of these 
blessed spirits explains the change which passed on 
the Lord. For the time He exchanged His inter¬ 
course with this world for that with the world above. 
The fact that a person looks very differently in the 
midst of festive joy, and when engaged in die ordi¬ 
nary labor of his calling—on a Journey, or surveying 
the scene from a mountain height, and surrounded 
by his daily cares—while triumphantly standing forth 
on behalf of some great principle, and when weighed 
down by temptation or trials,—affords a very faint 
analogy of this transformation. Commonly, Jesus 
was engaged in conflict either with the lust or the 
sorrow of this world; on this occasion, it was the 
festive celebration of the Messiah. 

Talking with Him.—Meyer remarks that we 
have no information as to this conversation. But 
the Evangelist Luke states that “ they spake of His 
departure which He should fulfil at Jerusalem This 
also furnishes the key to the meaning and object of 
this vision. It presents the two chief representatives 
of the Old Covenant as the forerunners of the Messi¬ 
ah, and as acquainted with and cognizant of His im¬ 
pending course of suffering. Hence this may be re¬ 
garded as an evidence of the agreement of the Old 
and New Testaments in reference to the sufferings 
of the Messiah. 

Ver. 4. Lord, it is good for us to be here.— 
Not: It is well that we the disciples are here (Paulus, 
Baumgarten-Crusius, Meyer), that we may provide 
dwellings for a longer stay; for, although h n a t pre¬ 
cedes SZt, the expression evidently includes the 
Lord. Hence we adopt the common explanation of 
the verse (proposed by Chrysostom, etc.): It is good 
for us to be in this place—in opposition to Jerusa¬ 
lem ; but not as contrasted with the impending suffer¬ 
ings, as is often assumed. The latter would imply 
that Peter had again lapsed into the carnal views 
expressed in ch. xvi. 22, which were incompatible 
with that kingdom of Messiah which was to be estab¬ 
lished by suffering. On the contrary, we unaerstand 
the words of Peter as implying that he was even will¬ 
ing to give up the prospect of that coming glory, 
satisfied if, separated from the world, he could con- , 
tinhe, with the Lord and His companions, in spiritual • 
communion with Moses and Elnah. At a still later 
period we find him ready for suffering, though in the 
sense of a conflict of suffering by the sword. Hence 
we may trace the following course of development in 
his spiritual history: 1. Anticipation of the glory of 
Messiah in connection with the ancient national pol¬ 
ity ; 2. in opposition to that polity, but as victorious 
over it; 8. relinquishment of the hope of the Messi¬ 
anic kingdom in this world, both in its sufferings and 
its glories; 4. willingness to suffer—but with the 
sword in hand; 6. after his denial of the Saviour, sim 
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pie willingness to suffer—in hope; 6. anticipation of 
the glory of the kingdom through suffering and con¬ 
flict by the sword of the Spirit. These various stages 
of his experience may be regarded as respectively 
typifying the Jewish Church—the Gentile Church 
.under Constantine the Great—the monastic Church 
—the Popish Church, with its two swords — and 
(5 and 6) the true Church, with its sword of the 
Spirit 

Three tabemaoles.—Arbors, forest tents, her¬ 
mitages. 

Ver. 5. Behold—and behold. —A threefold 
progression, commencing in ver. 8. The first mir¬ 
acle was Christ transfigured and surrounded by the 
beatified spirits of the representatives of the Old Cov¬ 
enant The second miracle was the bright cloud, 
which constituted the sign from heaven, refused to 
the Jewish authorities who had asked for it, and now 
granted, unsolicited, to the disciples. The third mir¬ 
acle was the revelation of the Father by a voice from 
heaven.' 

A luminous cloud. —The expression v*<p ix-q 
<f> ot t c ir-f) denotes a light-like, luminous cloud, and 
not merely “ a bright cloud or mist lit up by the sun ” 
(Paulus), (Qvrwbt It was of the same kind 

as the cloud at the ascension, or the clouds of hea¬ 
ven at the advent of the Son of man (Matt xxiv. 80: 
teal t6t« imvfiffftat rb oriptiop rov vlov rov ltp$pdnrov 
ip ry ovpayy. Mark xiii. 26 : icol r6r-e 6\povrai rbp 
vibr rov kpBp&itov ipxipsror tr r*$iXaif ptrh hmd- 
ptm roXXrjt «rol Luke xxi. 27 : ip vmpiXy 

fisrb 9vp( ifiotot teal bd^rjs woXXrji. Comp. Dan. vii. 18). 
Hence, this was the sign from heaven, the real Shechi- 
nah , Talmud, prcesentia Dei; from , 

tv lie down, to rest, to dwell), of which that in Exod. 
xiii. 21; xl 84, formed the type, and which in turn 
was a symbol of the spiritual glory resting on the 
New Testament Church, separating between the holy 
and the unholy (Isa. iv. 5), and at the same time 
also a type of the splendor of the New Jerusalem, 
Rev. xxi. 28. 

Overshadowed them j ahrohs .—According 
to Le Clere, all present; according to Wolf, Bengd, 
etc., the disciples; according to de Wette and Meyer, 
Jesus, Moses, and Elijah. De Wette appeals in con¬ 
firmation of his view to the account given by Luke. 
But to us his narrative conveys the impression that 
all present were overshadowed by a dazzling light, 
which, as it were, separated them from the earth 
generally; while Jesus, Moses, and Elijah entered into 
riie cloud which hovered over them, floating along 
with it. There seems to have been a mutual attrac¬ 
tion—of the cloud downward, and of the glorified 
figures upward. A prelude this of the ascension. 
Olshausen explains the expression 44 overshadowed ” 
as implying that the light was so overpowering and 
dazzling as to prevent their looking into the cloud. 
44 The strongest light is = ok6tos. Hence the latter 
is used in Scripture instead of the former. The Lord 
is said to dwell in <p&t hirp6<rirop, and again in dark¬ 
ness, 1 Kings viii. 12; Ex. xx. 21.” Meyer misses 
the point in remarking that such a cloud would over¬ 
shadow or place the figures in semi-darkness, etc. 
The effect of the cloud was to overshadow the disci¬ 
ples, or for the time to separate them, on the one 
hand, from the immediate bodily vision of Jesus, 
Moses, and Elijah, and of God coming to them; and, 
on the other, from the profane world. The shadows 
of a heavenly night were closing around them. Thus 
Mary had been overshadowed by the Ivvapu tytV- 


rov. Under the Shechinah which overshadowed the 
Virgin, and separated her from the whole ancient 
worid, bringing her into the most immediate divine 
presence, Christ was conceived, through the inspira¬ 
tion of heavenly faith. 

A woioe^—Comp. Luke ii. 14; Matt HL IV; 
Mark i. 11; Luke iii. 22; John xii. 28. Similarly 
in 2 Pet L 17 ; John i. 83. The solemn attestation 
of the Messiah and Son of God, vouchsafed to the 
Jewish theocracy by the voice from heaven, heard by 
John the Baptist, and through him by the whole na¬ 
tion, had been rejected by the unbelief of the repre¬ 
sentatives of the synagogue and of the schools. 
Hence another direct testimony was now granted, 
this time to the Apostles as the representatives of 
the tKicXriola. —Hear ye Him,—- a hr o 0 & « o v < r t, 
in an emphatic sense. The divine attestation of Jc 
sus which they had just witnessed, implied the duty 
of perfect obedience, and of complete self-surrender. 

At the same time, this command would also convey 
to the disciples that ideas such as those which Peter 
entertained, about the kingdom of the Messiah and 
about the Church, must be laid aside. 

Ver. 7. And Jesus oame and touched them. i 
—Comp. Isa. vi. 6-7 ; Dan. x. 9, 10 ; Rev. i. 17. r 

Ver. 8. Save Jesus only.—The moment had 
now arrived when the Lord required no further testi¬ 
mony from Moses or Elijah in the presence of Bib 
disciples. Hitherto the Old Testament had been 
their warrant and evidence for the New. But now 
the New Covenant was not only self-evidenced, but 
serving as confirmation of the Old. The expression 
also indicates that the hour of festive joy, in antici¬ 
pation of the coming glory, was now past. From / 
their fellowship with the spirits of the blessed, they 
were now to descend into the worid and into fresh 
conflicts. . 

Ver. 9. The vislom—*0 pap.a; the outward 
and objective manifestation which they had seen in 
a state of prophetic inspiration. Different views are 
entertained about the reason of this prohibition. 
Meyer suggests that the Lord wished to prevent er¬ 
roneous expectations of Ely ah. We arc inclined to 
take a more general view of the matter. For the ob¬ 
ject aimed at, it sufficed that the principal nucleus 
of the Church, or the confidential disciples of Jesus, 
should be strengthened by this glance of spiritual re¬ 
alities, while the secrecy with which it was invested 
would tend to preserve the deep and powerful im¬ 
pression. Besides, the vision could not have been 
related to the other disciples without including Judas 
among them. In all likelihood it would have incited 
envy, carnal hopes, or doubts in their minds. The 
people were, of course, not prepared to receive such 
a communication. Those among them who were fa¬ 
vorably disposed would again have given way to out¬ 
bursts of enthusiasm; while the adversaries would 
have either directed their hatred and persecutions to 
the three disciples who had witnessed the dory of 
Christ, or else sought to controvert and to shake their 
blessed conviction of the spiritual realities which 
had opened before them. Not till after the resurrection 
of Christ from Sheol was the world to be taught how 
much better and happier than, in their dread of death, 
they had hitherto imagined, was the state of the pious 
in Sheol (for example, Moses and Elijah). The fret 
that Christ—the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever 
—had all along lit up the doom of Sheol, was only 
to appear when, at and by His resurrection, Sheol is 
self ceased to exist. 

? k t . ‘ 
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DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. See the Exegeliccd and Critical Notes. 

2. The history of the Transfiguration. —Various 
views are entertained on this subject: 1. It has been 
regarded as merely a vision. Thus Tertullian ( Con¬ 
tra Marc. iv. 22), Herder, and Gratz. 2. Meyer re¬ 
gards it as partly a vision, and partly an objective 
reality. The appearance of Moses and Elijah was, in 
his opinion, merely a vision; while the glorious 
change in the outward appearance of Jesus was an 
objective reality. 8. All the ancient dogmatic writers 
characterize it as a purely outward and visible event 
To this Meyer objects, that it would imply that the 
resurrection of Moses was past; as if the spirits of 
the blessed were necessarily destitute of all corporei¬ 
ty or form. To the same effect Grotius remarks: 
Hcec corpora videri possunt a Deo in hune mum as - 
servata ; while Thomas Aquinas suggests that Moses 
made use of a body not his own.* 4. A number of 
natural explanations of the event have been haz&rd- 

» ed. Thus it has been represented—(a) as a vision 
in a dream (Gabler, Rau, Kuinoel even Neander); 
(6) accompanied by a thunder-storm (Gabler); (c) as 
a meeting between Jesus and two secret, unknown 
adherents (Kuinoel, Venturini, Paulus, Ease); (d) 
as an atmospheric phenomenon (Paulus, Ammon), 
fi. Ewald regards it as a real occurrence, but with 
mythical embellishments. 6. Schulz, Strauss, and 
others represent it as a pure myth, on the ground of 
the injunction to keep it a secret, which they regard 
as a fiction. + 7. It has been viewed as an allegory, 
or a figurative representation of the spiritual light 
imparted on that occasion to the disciples respecting 
the character and work of Jesus (Weisse). 8. In our 
opinion, it belongs to a higher sphere of existence, 
combining the two elements of outward manifestation 
and spiritual vision (see Leben Jesu , ii. 2, p. 904; and 
on the general question, ii. 1, p. 41). Even Meyer, 
who represents one part of the narrative as an ob¬ 
jective reality, and the other as merely a vision, ad¬ 
mits that although the voice from heaven was a spir¬ 
itual and inward transaction, yet it seemed an out¬ 
ward perception to those who were in a state of 
vision. 

8. The transfiguration of the Lord was a manifes¬ 
tation of the spiritual world in the midst of earthly 
life. It was as if the Lord had already entered His 
Tnangiong of glory. Viewing it as a stage in the his¬ 
tory of His personal development, the transfiguration 
may be characterized as occupying a place interme¬ 
diate between the walking on the sea, and the hear¬ 
ing the voice from heaven in the precincts of the 
temple, John xii. “In certain diseases, a luminous 
appearance of the body has been observed by physi- 
dmm as a strange and rare symptom. This may 

* [Delitzach, Bill. Psychologies p. 869, suppose* that Mo¬ 
ses assumed an immaterial yet external visible (?) appearance 
oonformable to bis former body.—P. 8.] 

t [Strauss views tbe transfiguration as a poetic Imitation 
of the event related. Ex. xxiv. 1: xxxlv. 29 so., when Moses 
went np to Mount Sinai into the presence or Jehovah, and 
on returning M his face shone,” that the children of Israel 
were aftald to eoxne nigh him. Stranss thinks the only alter¬ 
native lies between his mytho-poetic and tbe old orthodox 
view. See his new Leben Jesu, 1864, p. 516 soq. Bat the 
circumstantial agreement of the three Evangelists In their 
account, the definite chronological date of the event, Its con¬ 
nection with what follows, the allusion to it by one of the 
witnesses in 2 Pet L 16-18, and the many peculiar traits to 
which no parallel Is found in the transfiguration of Moees, 
make the mythical view impoesible hero. Renan, in his Vie 
de Jtovs, ignores th* transfiguration.—P. 8.] 


serve at least to show the physical possibility of such 
an emission of light from the body, although it has 
never been noticed as marking the highest state of 
health and vigor.’ 1 Both the founder and the restor¬ 
er of the kingdom of God under the Old dispensation, 
who had equally been removed from this world in a 
miraculous manner (Deut xxxiv. 6; 2 Kings ii. Ill 
and Jesus Himself (whose resurrection was at hand! 
were transfigured into the same glorified state. 0. 
von Gerlach : “ At His baptism Jesus had as the Son 
of Man entered that new kingdom of God upon earth 
which He Himself had founded. But at the trans¬ 
figuration He had reached the period of His history, 
when, having fully shown His active obedience. He 
was to display chiefly His passive obedience. This 
may be described as a season of rest in His half-ao- 
complished victory. 11 

4. The meeting of the Lord with Moses and Elijah 
conveys a threefold lesson, (a) It shows the hearing 
of the future upon the present world. The dead are 
waiting the appearance of the Lord. He lit up the 
gloom of hades, brought life to its inmates, and threw 
open its gates. The most exalted of the departed 
spirits here do homage to Him. (h) It discloses the 
bearing of the visible upon the invisible world. The 
event here recorded may be regarded as the earnest 
and commencement of Christ’s preaching to the spirits 
in prison. It was succeeded by the movement which 
took place among the dead when Christ arose (Matt 
xxvii. 42), and fully realized when He descended into 
hades to preach the gospel there (Matt xii. 40; Eph. 
iv. 9 ; 1 Pet. iii. 19; iv. 6).* (c) We gather how this 
world and the next meet , so to speak , and coalesce in 
the resurrection of Jesus. The difference of time and 
circumstances here gives place to a higher unity. 
The disciples were now taught that the sufferings and 
death of the Messiah did not sever the connection 
between Him and the Old Testament,—more especial¬ 
ly, that between Jesus and the lawgiver who con¬ 
demned blasphemers to death, and even the zealous 
prophet who had called down fire from heaven; while 
these very sufferings constituted the superiority of 
the Saviour over the representatives of the Old dis¬ 
pensation. “ Again, as at Jordan, did the represent¬ 
atives of the two covenants meet 11 Besides, the gulf 
of space was also bridged over by this event In the 
person of Christ the barriers which separate between 
this and the other world began to give way. They 
gave place to a higher unity. This transition was 
completed at His resurrection. Hence also this meet¬ 
ing may be characterized as an anticipation of the 
final “ reconciling 11 of things in heaven and in earth 
(Col. L 20). 

5. The cloud. —(“Not a dark cloud, like that 
which rested on Sinai.” 0. von Gerlach.)—It served 
not merely as a figure of the presence of God, but. 
like the pillar of cloud and of fire which intervened 
between Israel and the Egyptians, it had a twofold 
aspect—bringing light to tbe one party, and conceal¬ 
ing it from the other. “ As the brightness which 
overshadowed them may be regarded as a manifesta¬ 
tion of heavenly in the midst of earthly life, so the 
luminous cloud as the outward garb which heavenly 
life prepares for itself from earthly objects, since it 
cannot appear in all its inherent glory. Similarly is 
the light of heaven tempered for our earth by the in¬ 
tervention of clouds,” which reflect that light for us 
as need requireth. To us it appear* exceedingly sig¬ 
nificant, that the cloud which separated the disciples 

* [Compare here my note on p. 228 §qq.—P. 8.] 
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from the Lord appeared at the very moment when 
Peter uttered a saying which, as we have seen, was 
indicative of his peculiar state of mind Hence the 
command, “ Hear ye Him,” may be regarded as in a 
special manner addressed to him. 

6. From Luke ix. 83 we gather that Peter ad¬ 
dressed this proposal to the Lord when he saw Moses 
and Elijah about to part from Him. It was then that 
Hie cloud overshadowed them, aad the voice from 
heaven was heard. It seems as if Peter would have 
outwardly detained those blessed spirits to protract 
the glory of that hour. “ He wished to institute a 
sort of high-church establishment,* or to found a 
monastic order. The communion which he was about 
to inaugurate was to have Christ for its leader, Moses 
for its lawgiver, and Elijah for its zealot,—in short, 
there was to be an outward amalgamation of the Old 
and New Testaments. Hence the attempt to detain 
those who now eiyoyed a spiritual existence, and to 
perpetuate their terrestrial appearance in this world. 
Thus spake Simon, not Peter—a type of that Church 
which still appeals to his authority. The Evangelists 
add. by way of apology, ‘ He wist not what he said * ” 
(Leben Jesu y ii. 2, p. 907). He was now ready in one 
tense to renounce the world ; but his surrender was 
merely outward. The proposal forcibly recalls to our 
minds a later scene and utterance: “ Lord, not my 
feet only, but also my hands and my head.” 

7. 'Hie prostration of the disciples at the vision, 
reminds us of the similar experience of the proph¬ 
ets. At another time, John experienced the same 
awe (Rev. i.), showing the infinite mtyesty of Christ’s 
appearance. Such also shall be the effect of the sign 
from heaven on the nations of the earth in the day 
of judgment (Matt xxiv. 80). 

8. The object of this vinon .—Before the disciples 
could with safety descend into the depths of tempta¬ 
tion connected with the cross of Christ, they were, so 
to speak, fastened to heaven by the cords of this vis¬ 
ion. “The Church was to have fellowship with 
spiritual realities, and with the world of spirits, be¬ 
fore those weak hearts could be converted into bold 
and triumphant witnesses to meet the world, death, 
and hell” (Leben Jesu , ii. 2, 909). 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

The anticipation of Christ’s final glory. — The 
miraculous transfiguration of the Lord a pledge of 
our miraculous transfiguration by the Lord.— And 
after six days ; or, the first week of suffering on the 
part of the disciples, previous to the sufferings of the 
Lord Himself: 1. Its beginning: the confession of 
Peter, and the announcement of the Lord’s suffer¬ 
ings. 2. Its employment: familiarizing their minds 
with thoughts of the cross. 8. Its close: a glo¬ 
rious Sabbath on the holy mount—The three inti¬ 
mate disciples of the Lord an image of His close fol¬ 
lowers in the Church: 1. John, as representing the 
friends of Jesus who rest on His breast; 2. Peter, or 
the servants of Christ who prepare the extension of 
His kingdom; 8. James, or the courageous and per- 

* (In German: JTochkirche, a term often Improperly 
need by German writers ae a noun, and ae identical with the 
established church of England, when high church, lots 
church, and brocul church are adjectives only to designate 
the different parties or theological schools in the Anglican 
Church, or in the Protestant Episcopal Church of the 
United States. It is surprising that the Edinb translation 
literally renders High Church, which, to the best of my 
knowledge, la never used as a noun in good English.—P. B.J 


severing witnesses of His cross: Or, contemplation, 
preaching, and martyrdom.—We most be willing to 
follow the Lord to the summit of a high mountain, 
if we wish to see His own glorious light shed over 
the deep valley of His humiliation and sufferings.— 
The holy mountains.—Prayer the path to glory (m 
the Psalm8 which ascend from supplication to praise). 
—Prayer the direction of the heart toward heaven.— 
How by prayer the heart of the pilgrim may outstrip 
his footsteps to the heights of transfiguration.—The 
transfiguration qf Jesus on the mount at once the 
deepest mystery and the most glorious revelation.— 
The transfiguration of the Lord an earnest of the 
transfiguration of His sufferings.—The brightness of 
spiritual ioy, as reflected by the flame of the sacri¬ 
fice of a heart which surrenders all unto God.—The 
shining raiment of Christ the garb of believers.— 
The natural body destined to become a spiritual body, 

1 Cor. xv.—The Church of Christ at its first festive 
season appearing as a spiritual communion: 1. A 
communion of the saints of the Old and New Cove¬ 
nant ; 2. of the Church below and the Church above; 
8. of the Lord and His disciples; 4. of the Father, 
and of all the blessed spirits who serve the Son.—The 
suffering Saviour in His relationship to Moses and 
Elijah.—The office of the law, and that of the gospel, 

2 Cor. iii. 7.—The three glorified figures, and the 
three non-glorified figures—between them tne Father 
—a picture of the Church universal, militant and tri¬ 
umphant—Moses a witness of immortality under the 
New Testament—The history of Peter’s spiritual de¬ 
velopment a type of that of the Church.—The good 
intention, and the error of Peter : 1. He was anxious 
to display the agreement between the Old and New 
Covenants; but by an outward amalgamation, not by 
their internal connection. 2. He was ready to re¬ 
nounce the world ; but by an outward institution 
(such as monastieism and anchoretism), not by an in¬ 
ward act 8. He wished to perpetuate this season of 
spiritual fellowship ; but by giving it an outward Mid 
fixed form, not by converting it into a spring of hid¬ 
den life.—That form of antichristian error which ap¬ 
peals to the authority of Peter has given rise to the 
erection of three tabernacles (Moses: the Greek 
Church; Elijah: the Roman Church; Christ: the 
Evangelical Church).—While Peter was speaking, a 
cloud Intervened, which for a while separated the 
disciples from their Lord.—The bright overshadow¬ 
ing cloud, a figure of the gospel as the great revealed 
mystery, 1 Tim. iii 16.—How the heavenly voice 
ever continues to resound through the Church: “ This 
is My beloved Son / ” (See 2 Pet i 17.)—How the 
disciples received a fresh prophetic consecration when 
they were overawed by the majesty of God.—The 
awe of the elect under the manifestations of the Lord. 
—How Christ restored His disciples from the awe 
produced by this revelation, in order that they might 
experience its blessedness!—When they raised their 
eyes, they saw no one bat Jesus alone —true of reli¬ 
gious experience generally: 1. It applied to the dis- 
cipies in reference to Moses and Ely ah; 2. to the Bo- 
formers and their knowledge; 8. to believers and the 
ground of their salvation.—During our whole earthly 
pilgrimage we must always again come down from 
the Mount of Refreshment.—In order to rise the 
higher, we must ever be ready to descend lower and 
lower.—We should jealously watch over our Chris¬ 
tian experiences, and not lightly divulge them.—All 
our spiritual comforts are granted to strengthen ns 
for the conflicts which we have to encounter, until 
the last decisive conflict.—The transformation oa 
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the mount, a symbol of Christ’s eternal glory, John 
TviL 

Starke :— Nova Bibl. 7\tb. : How blessed to en¬ 
joy close fellowship with Jesus! for then shall we be 
allowed to see His glory.—The Lord bestows a pecu¬ 
liar measure of heavenly comfort on those whom He 
calls to greater than ordinary trials.—Special revela¬ 
tions and communications are special gifts which all 
are not able to bear.—Christ's glory on the mount a 
foretoken of His greater glory m heaven, Rev. i. 12. 
—How great will be the brightness of the saints in 
glory, when they shall be transformed into the image 
of the glorified body of Christ I 1 Cor. xv. 41.— Ma- 
jue: All the glory of this world is not worthy to be 
compared with the transcendent glory of eternity.— 
Caeutem: Satan and his kingdom is darkness; 
Christ and His glory (His kingdom) pure light— He- 
dinger: The blessed communion of the saints in glory. 
—The communion of the Church militant and trium¬ 
phant— Zeietue : Thus the doctrine of immortality is 
established and sure.—The saints of former ages will 
return in greater glory.— Oeiander: Those who have 
tasted (even in small measure) of the powers of the 
world to come, will forget all that is transitory, even 
though it have been glorious. Zeisiue : If Peter so 
soon recognized Moses and Elias, whom he had .never 
seen, what must be the mutual recognition of the 
elect, and what their communion in heaven !—See to 
it, that you be found in Christ, and God will also be 
well pleased in you, Eph. i. 6.— Canetein: Sinful men 
cannot approach unto God without a Mediator.— 
Cramer : Christ's hand is strong to heal; whatever 
He touches becomes vigorous, strong, and sound.— 
Osiander : God reveals Himself unto us, not to de¬ 
stroy, but to save.-—Such also will be Christ's voice 
fct the last day, “ Arise, and be not afraid!" John 
t. 25.—In Christ the law and the prophets are fill- 
filled : hence Moses and Elias must vanish, and Christ 
alone remain; for there is salvation in none other. 
Acts iv. 12.— Zeieiue : Truths have their destined 
time of revelation from God, Dan. xii. 4, 8/9.—High 
revelations should not exalt any one, 2 Cor. xii. 7.— 
Cramer : In the discharge of our ministerial -duties 
we should do nothing without a special call, or for 
the purpose of advancing our own reputation and 


_ The lawgiver (Moses) and the preacher 

of repentance (Elyah) give way at last before the 
glory of the Son of God.—Jesus alone. 

Gerlach :*—When entering upon His sufferings, 
the Lord Jesus was confirmed in His dignity.—In this 

* Gerlach and Ltsoo adhere to the tradition that Tabor 
was the mount of tranaflgaraUon. But it would betray 
weakness anil want of freedom to insist upon this point in a 
sermon simply on acoonnt of the catholio tradition. 


vision the disciples were to recognize—1. The unity 
and connection of the Old and Hew Covenants; % 
that of tho kingdom of grace and of glory; 8. of our 
perishable earthly, ana of the glorified body. — 
With what calmness Christ entered into a state by 
which His disciples, in their weakness and carnality, 
were overpowered.—The similarity of the glory of 
Christ and that of Motes, and their difference (2 Cor. 
iil; Exod. xxxiv. 29). 1. Moses only reflected a 

higher light; Christ was received into it. 2. The 
glory of Moses was dazzling and terrifying; that of 
Christ, though overpowering, was full of comfort 8. 
The glory of Moses gradually vanished; while the 
transfiguration of Christ remained till the cloud con¬ 
cealed Him from view. 

Lieco: —This foretaste of blessednpss must have 
lightened the cross, strengthened the disciples for the 
coming conflict, and awakened within them a longing 
after mil perfection. 

Heubner: —The transfiguration of the Lord in its 
practical import: 1. So far as the Lord Himself was 
concerned, it served to strengthen Him on the path 
of sorrow and suffering on which He was about to 
enter. 2. So far as the disciples were concerned, it 
served as an evidence that Jesus was the Son of God; 
it implied a promise of support under severe trials, 
and a pledge of the resurrection of the body. 

Sermons on the transfiguration, by Ephraim Sp¬ 
rue, Theremin. — J. AfuUer (in Fliedner’s Bin Herr , 
ein Glavbe) : the three stages in the Christian life: 
the transfiguration of Jesus, the emotion of the dis¬ 
ciples, the thronging of the people.— Uhle : How we 
should act when hearing reports of extraordinary op¬ 
erations of grace: 1. We are not at once to reject 
the account; 2. nor to attempt exciting or forcing a 
revival; 8. but in the humble and faithful discharge 
of our work, to await a gracious manifestation from 
on high.— Rambach: Heaven on earth: 1. Where it 
may be found: (a) In secret fellowship with God; 
(6) in a life of spiritual love and friendship; (<?) in 
the courts and at the altar of the Lord. 2. How it 
should be sought: (a) By preserving purity of heart 
(or by perseverance in the faith); (b) by constant in¬ 
crease of spirituality in our wishes and inclinations 
(or sanctification); (c) by ever keeping before our 
minds and hearts our eternal calling (or watching and 
prayer).— Caretadt in Zurn’s Predigt-Buch, 1848 : 
How Christ is still transfigured in those who follow 
Him up to the mountain.— Hagenbach: Seasons of 
transfiguration in the life of Christians.— Gruner: The 
spirits of our friends in glory hovering around us so 
long as we continue worthy of them. [Compare a 
most eloquent sermon of Dr. Fr. W. J^rummacher 
on the Transfiguration, at the close of his Elijah the 
ThehbiU. —P. &.] 


D. The Church as wholly unknown and hidden Ch. XVII. 10-18. 

(Mark ix. 11-18.) 

10 And his disciples asked him, saying, Why then say the scribes that Elias [Elijah] 

11 must first come? And Jesus [he] 1 answered and said unto them,* Elias [Elijah] truly 

12 shall first* come [cometh], and [shall] restore all things. 4 But I say unto you, That 
Elias [Elijah] is come already, 1 and they knew him not, but have done unto him [with 
him, iv arn£] whatsoever they listed [would, rjOiXrprav ]: likewise shall also the Son of 
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13 man suffer of [by, for*] them. Then the disciples understood that he spake unto then 
of John the Baptist. 


1 Ver. 10. —* I tj <r o 0 f Is omitted in Codd. B., D,, L., Z., etc. [also in Cod. Sinait, and In all the modem crit editkm 
See Tregelles and Alford.—P. 8.] 

* Yer. 11.—A vrolsy unto them, is omitted in B., D., etc., and by Lacbmann and Ttschendorl [Tlie literal tnas- 

latlon, therefore, according to the oldest reading, would be: And He answering said.—P. 8.] , 

* Yer. 11 .—II pur ov^ftrst, is wanting in B., D., and many other witnesses [also in Cod. Sinait], and looks Eke s 
repetitions Insertion from Ter. 10 and Mark iz. 12. [So also Meyer and Alford.] 

4 Ver. 11 .—['HA fas ulv o *r ar a<r rh <r « i w dvr a; Lange: Eliot komntt freQkh uni 

wird A lies touderheretsllen; F.wald: Elia mmr kommt und t oird Attes wiederherstellen; Conant: Kltyah indeei 
comes and shall restore all things. The present tense in the first verb is simply an assertion of the certainty of the earn* 
ing of Elijah without reference to the post or fata re, and involves, therefore, no contradiction with fj 5 77 i$A0er 
in ver. 12. The verb t p x* Q a h however, like the English to come, and the German Icommen, includes in tjie nature 
of the cose the significance of the fature tense, comp. John lv. 23: tpxerai &pa teal vvv (one ; iv. 21; xlv. 8 ; xvL 2, and 
the part pracs. 6 ipx^pev 0 of tbo Messiah, Matt ilL 11, and the apocalyptic formula: 6 &v ko 1 6 $v sal l 
There is, therefore, no necessity whatever to resort in such cases, after the old fashion, to a supposed 
Hebraism, an arbitrary enaUage temporary which falls with the assumption that the Hebrew language uses promisees 
the past for the fature and vice versd , an error which has been amply refated by Ewald, Krit. Grammat., p. 928 iqq, 
Comp, also Winer's Grammar § 40, p. 287; and Alex. Buttmann's QrammaL des A. T (Berlin, 1898), p. 176.—P. 8 .] 

* Ver. 12 .—[Better: already come, IfSrj 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Yer. 10. Why then ?—Although the particle 
oZv seems at first sight to connect this query with 
the preceding prohibition of Christ (Meyer), it rather 
refers to the fact that Elijah had departed, and was 
not accompanying them (Grotius, Michaelis, Fritzsche, 
Olshausen, and the author in his “ Leben Jesu ”).* 
Euth. Zigaben., and others, erroneously interpret the 
clause: Why did Ely ah not come before Thee (not 
tUl now) ?—Equally untenable is the view of Chry¬ 
sostom, Theophylact, and Neander, who understand 
*t as implying the inquiry, whether the appearance 
of Elijah which had lust taken place was that to 
which the scribes referred, or whether another was 
still to be expected. Still more erroneous is the glos¬ 
sary of Schleiermacher and others, that the disciples 
remarked that Elijah had not yet appeared. Light- 
foot observes (on the passage): It was expected that 
Elijah should come and settle the controversies pend¬ 
ing between the various Jewish schools, bring hack 
the pot of manna and Aaron’s rod, and sanctify the 
people by a lustration. 

Yer. 11. Biyah truly shall first come, or lit 
and according to the true reading: Elijah indeed 
cometh.—Jesus confirmed this doctrine, which was 
based on Mai. iii 18 ; iv. 5. He adds: k a 1 & v 0 - 
m ar &<r r i\ a e 1 w dvr a, “ which is derived (says 
de Wette correct!v) and somewhat enlarged from 
MaL iv. 6, 4 he shall turn the heart of the fathers to 
the children, and the heart of the children to their fa¬ 
thers' (compare Luke l 17); and iii. 1, 4 and he shall 
prepare the way before Me ’ (Luke iii 4). Properly 
speaking, the hwoieardoTaais vdrrsev (according to 
the Sept MaL iv. 6 ), comp. Acts iii 21 , is specially 
the work of the Messiah, and Elijah could only be 
said to prepare the way for it” Of course the ex¬ 
pression must he understood as merely implying such 
a preparation. Meyer : A restitutio in integrum of 
the position and circumstances of the theocracy, 
which was to be effected by the Messiah, and prepar¬ 
ed and introduced by Elijah.—In the confirmatory 
reply of Christ, the present tpxrrai is used in the 
sense of the future, while the future tense in the 

• [Alford refers olv to both, the withdrawal of Elijah 
from the eyes of the disciples, and the injunction of the 
Lord not to tell the vision. “ How should this be f If .this 
was not the coming of Etljab, was Its yet to come t If it 
was, how was it so secret and so short P P. 8.] 


next clause indicates that the Lord enters into this 
dogma. Hence it is not incompatible with what fol¬ 
lows : “ Elijah is already come.” 

Yer. 12. But I say unto you.—A more distinct 
explanation of the disclosure which He had already 
made on an earlier occasion, Matt, xl 14. Hence we 
conclude that the prophecy of Malachi concerning the 
advent of Elijah was fulfilled, in the proper sense, in 
the appearance of John the Baptist, who had accom¬ 
plished the preparatory hronardaraais, by his preach¬ 
ing of repentance, by his testimony to Jesus and by 
pointing his disciples to Him, as well as by his mar* 
tyrdom. 

They know him not. —In his peculiar charac¬ 
ter as the forerunner of the Messiah (or in respect of 
the fulfilment of the prophecy concerning Elijah). 
The persons here alluded to were his contemporaries 
generally, more especially the scribes (ver. 10 ). Comp. 
Matt, xl 

Dona unto him, or better: with him.*—n«e«r 
tv rtvi, not classical, taken from the Septuagint, Gen. 
xl 14; Dan xl 7; [Luke xxxiil 89].— whatever 
they would, 5 <r « $ 01A 77 w e y .—In wilful apostasy 
from their living connection with the prophets, and 
in opposition to the obedience due to him. A pre¬ 
lude this to the similar and decisive rejection of the 
M essiah Himself. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. On the fulfilment of the prophecy of Malachi, 
see the preceding notes and Matt xl Otto von Ger- 
lach remarks: 44 It refers to the ministry of one or 
more messengers of God, in the spirit and power Sf 
Elijah. In this sense, Elijah had reappeared in John; 
and in the same sense will another Elijah precede the 
second coming of the Lord.” But we must maintain: 
1 . That the prophecy of Malachi was distinctly ful¬ 
filled in John the Baptist 2 . That in the same sense 
no other Ely ah can come, as the Old Covenant, which 
both represented, is abrogated by the goepeL—Still, 
in every age, the Lord has His forerunners of the 
order of Ely ah, and especially before His final ap¬ 
pearance. 

2. On descending from the mountain, the fact of 
Christ’s future sufferings is immediately brought for* 
ward again. Gladly would the disciples have taken 

* [Lange: anihmgethan] 
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the glorified spirits down with them into the conflict 
with the unbelief of the world. The question seems 
to have haunted their minds, Could not Elijah pre¬ 
vent the impending conflict and sufferings ? To this 
mental objection, Christ replied, according to Mark, 
“How it is written of the Son of Man, that He must 
suffer many things, and be set at nought’’ In other 
words, they were to read the prediction concerning 
Elijah in the light of those concerning the Son of 
Man. Then follows the declaration: Elijah is indeed 
come; but, so far from preventing the sufferings of 
the Messiah, he himself has fallen in the service and 
ministry of God. From this the disciples might infer 
what His future would be. And now, more man ever 
before, were they to feel that they were about to wit¬ 
ness die most solemn and awful conflict, and that a 
deep abyss of suffering, into which they were imme¬ 
diately to descend, intervened between the old and 
the new order of filings. 

3. All mere traditionalism and ritualism are here 
denounced as arbitrary will-worship, and a demoni- 
- acal service of the flesh and of self. The blessed 
spirits who represented genuine and divine tradition 
—the prophets, restorers and reformers of the king¬ 
dom of God—received the same treatment at the 
hands of these guardians of outward and legal tradi¬ 
tionalism, as civilized men do who land on inhospi¬ 
table shores, inhabited by savages and cannibals. In 
short, they failed to understand and see what their 
own symbols implied, nor did they acknowledge their 
firing embodiments, because their will was perverted, 
and, while feigning the strictest adherence to the let¬ 
ter of the law, they in reality served the will of the 
flesh. 

HOMILETIOAL AND PRACTICAL* 

The fresh perplexities of the disciples on descend¬ 
ing from the Mount of Transfiguration.—After the 
barrier which separates this life from the other has 
fallen, the deep abyss of the cross opens, intervening 
between the old and the new order of things.—How 
the scribes by their false Hterality perverted even the 
word of God into traditions, and transformed it into 
dangerous error.—The Scripture has been fulfilled in 
a much wider sense than that elicited by the dead 
learning of the letter only.—How traditionalism fails 
to recognize Elijah, even while studying his descrip¬ 
tion as given in the word.—Self-seeking under the 
garb of traditionalism.—The true Church of the Lord 
hidden and unknown amidst the old and formal com¬ 
munity of Israel.—The great messengers of God, 
known only by report in the world: 1. They were 


announced, but not properly expected. 2. They came, 
but were despised and ill-treated. 8. While actually 
in the world, their future coming was still expected 
with fanatical anticipations.—Even in this world, a 
distance wide as the poles intervenes between the 
children of God and the servants of the devil.—Tra¬ 
ditionalism persecuting and murdering the living 
prophets, and at the same time adorning the graves 
of the old prophets whom their fathera had murder¬ 
ed (Matt xxiii. 29).—The glorious day of God is hid 
in this mortal life from the children of darkness.— 
Elijah had just been ynong them; yet they still con¬ 
tinued to expect and to teach that Elijah would come. 
All God’s dealings and works are spiritual, and pass 
by unknown and unnoticed on account of the carnal 
services which men mistake for the reality.—The 
spirit of true religion, and a» dead ministry and ser¬ 
vices.—John the Baptist the Elijah of his age: 1. 
The affinity of their character ; 2. of their mission; 
8. of their success (Elijah prepared the way for the 
Messianic prophecies—-John, for Christ Himself).— 
The age of Elijah and that of John: 1. The external 
difference between them (in the one case, unbelief 
and apostasy from the law; in the other, traditional¬ 
ism). 2. Their internal agreement (in the one case, 
worldlincss, apostasy, and hatred of the prophets; 
in -the other, obduracy against the voice and reproofs 
of the Spirit).—The sufferings of John a foretaste of 
the sufferings of Christ—Preserve in your hearts the 
blessed mystery of the Mount of Transfiguration, 
and then boldly descend into the terrors of the val¬ 
ley. 

Starke :—Majus : We must not take in a literal 
sense what is intended to be spiritually understood 
in Holy Writ, as this would necessarily give rise to 
errors.— Qmmd: There never was an age which 
had not its Elijah, zealous and jealous for the honor 
of God; but woe to him who stops his ears t—The 
world knows not the children and the servants of God, 
1 John iii. 1.— All witnesses to the truth must suffer 
sorrow, ignominy, and tribulation, Acts xiv. 22.—Je¬ 
sus the best expositor of Scripture. 

Heubner : —All preachers of repentance are fore¬ 
runners of Christ—Great men have commonly the 
same fate.—From the fate of His forerunner, the 
Lord Jesus might anticipate what awaited Himself. 
— 'kwoKaBurrivai, i. to restore the ancient, divine, 
and original order of things. But the main point is, 
to determine the right date, and what the genuine 
original really is.—Thus we are to go back for our 
authority to the time of the Apostles, and not, like the 
Roman Catholics, to the state of things immediately 
before the Reformation. 


B. The Church at working Wonders by the Power of Spiritual Prayer and Fatting . Ch. X V U. 14-21. 

(Mark ix. 14-29; Luke ix. 87-43.) 

14 And when they 1 were comd to the multitude, there came to him a certain* man, 

15 kneeling down to him, and saying, Lord, have mercy on my son; for he is lunatic 
[<rcAipi<££cT<u], and sore vexed [sorely afflicted]:* for oft times he falleth into the fire, 

16 and oft into the water. And I brought him to thy disciples, and they could not cure 

17 him. Then Jesus answered and said, 0 faithless and perverse generation, how long 
shall I be with you? how long shall I suffer you [bear with you, avi^opcu vfubvVt 

18 Bring him hither to me. And Jesus rebuked the dovil [him, avr<j>], and he [the de- 
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mon, to Sat /xoviov] 4 departed out of him: and the child was cured from that very* hour. 

19 Then came the disciples to Jesus apart, and said, Why could not we cast him out? 

20 And Jesus said unto them, Because of your unbelief [little faith]: 6 for verily I say 
unto you, If ye have faith as a grain of mustard-seed [mustard], ye shall say unto this 
mountain, Remove hence to yonder place; and it shall remove; and nothing shall be 

21 impossible unto [to] you. Howbeit [But, $c] this kind goeth not out but [except] by 
' prayer and fasting. 


1 Ver. 14.—Codd. R, Z. [tod Cod. Bln tit] omit airir, and so does Ltchm&no. Tischendorf reads €\$<*y after 04. 
D., Vulgate, aL [This must refer to a former edition, for in the ediUo tepHma of his large Greek Testament, 1389, Tischea- 
dorf reads : 6vr u y avr my . Bo does Alford.—P. 8.] 

* Ver. 14.— [Certain is an unnecessary Interpolation, which dates from Tyndale and was retained in all the la ter Pro¬ 
testant E. V. But Wicllf and the N. T. of Bheims omit it—P. 8.] 

* Ver. lfr—Koirwr wdox 91 - Lachmann reads fx«* »fter B., L, Z., [also Cod. Slnait], which is probably an 
emendation, since w d a x «* seemed to be superfluous after rarer. So Meyer. [Mark has instead of it 

fxa flAaAov, and hence Lange translates here: hat tin, bdtm Leiden, hat a malignant mil— P. 8.] 

4 Ver. 18.—[The transposition of detil and the pronoun la some of the English versions, is an attempt to improve tte 
style of the original, which is no part of the translator's- work, least of all in the Bible.—P. 8.] 

* Ver. 1&.-[From that hour , A * 8 rijf &pas tic* Ivys. Very Is an unwarranted addition, which prssrnta 
the case more strongly than the aacred writer, in his natural simplicity and modesty, intended.-P. 8.] 

4 Ver. 20.— [Lachmann reads with hla authorities hXtyow tor law, little jitith. This may be an emendation to 
soften the expression, as Meyer and Alford assume; but It has the authority of the Vatican, and of the Sinaitic MS. If wo 
retain far tar lay, with Tischendorf and Alford, it should be rendered want (absence) qf/aitk, Instead o tunbeUef. wh ich 
la too strong.—P. 8.] * 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL 

“ In all the three synoptists, the cure of the luna¬ 
tic follows on the transfiguration—a circumstance 
which may be regarded as one of the evidences of 
the genuineness and authenticity of the narrative, 
and against the mythical hypothesis. 1 * Meyer. 

Ver. 14. Kneeling down to Him. —He saluted 
Him, doing homage with bended knees: yowvv «rwr 
abrdw, 

Ver. 15. Lunatic.—Meyer seems to suppose that 
lunacy and epilepsy, and demoniacal possession ex¬ 
cluded each other. Our conviction, on the other 
' hand, is, that a certain amount of nervous derange¬ 
ment uniformly accompanied all demoniacal posses¬ 
sions. Comp, our previous remarks [on ch. iv. 24, 
p. 96, and on ch. viii. 28, etc., pp. 164-166]. The 
suggestion of Olshausen, that they were partly caused 
by sensual indulgences, appears to us based on a 
confusion of two different states—surrender to the 
power of demons, and to that of sin. v 

Ver. 17. Perverse Generation, y«vca 8t«<r- 
r p ap.fi ivy. —The expression is not merely intended 
as a general designation, but has a peculiar and dis¬ 
tinctive meaning. It implies perversion, in the sense 
of being seduced or led astray (foaarptf «<r0ai). In 
their grief at the announcement of the Lord’s impend¬ 
ing sufferings, the disciples who had been left be¬ 
hind, had, at least partially, given way to the spirit 
of the world. A slight analogy may here be traced 
to the return of Moses from the mount, when he 
found the people assembled around the golden calf. 
i According to the ancient expositors, these words of 
Jesus were addressed to the person who sought 
relief; according to Calvin, to the scribes; accord- 
, ing to Paulus, Olshausen, and others, to all the peo¬ 
ple present; according to Bengcl, de Wette, and 
Meyer, to the disciples. No doubt the Lord referred 
primarily to the disciples, though evidently as in con¬ 
nection with the peraons by whom they were sur¬ 
rounded. The rebuke itself may be regarded as a 
gentlg moral exorcism, addressed to them before the 
xbraproceeded to cure the demoniac. Meyer speaks 
of the “ strong feeling” expressed by Jesus. This 
should, however, be viewed in its higher bearing as 


an indignant emotion, by which the Saviour first of 
all expelled the spirit of dejection from the circle of 
His disciples. 

How long shaH I bear with yon 7—De Wette 

remarks: “ Jesus here blames their want of self- 
dependence, their continual dependence upon 
since He would so soon have to part from them (f a •- 
Mai), and that they so often put His patience 
forbearance to the test” In that case, the first cm » 
w 6 r c would mean: not Iona shall I be with you; and 
the second: too long , etc. But this view is evidently 
untenable. Besides, in the parallel passage in Luke^ 
the expression fmt wire occurs only once. But, on 
the other hand, we must not understand it as imply¬ 
ing, I have been and borne too long with you. In 
our opinion, the consciousness of ms approaching 
departure from the disciples seems to have led the 
Saviour to a twofold application of it to present cir¬ 
cumstances : How soon will you require, in depen¬ 
dence on My Spirit, to stand and act alone 1 and 
again: How soon shall four present state of weak¬ 
ness, which calls for infinite forbearance on My par% 
require to give place to spiritual decision! 

Bring him hither* —Although this is addressed 
to the disciples, it must also have applied to the 
father of the lad. According to the narrative in the 
Gospel by Mark (which furnishes a number of de¬ 
tails), the crowd gave way at the appearance of 
Christ The people ran to meet the Lord,—fore¬ 
most among them, no doubt, the father of the child, 
and the disciples. The scribes probably followed 
more slowly, the lad being in their company. While 
they were bringing him to the Lord, he was seised 
with a fearful paroxysm whenever he came wi thin 
sight of Jesus. See also the narratives in Mark and 
Luke. 

Ver. 18. And Jesus rebuked him* —In accord¬ 
ance with His ordinary method of healing demoniacs. 
See above. The details of the cure are furnished by 
Mark and Luke. 

Ver. 20. Because of your unbelief [better? 
want of faith, 81 A r^y aw tor law ],-—The reproof 
does not refer to unbelief in regard to toe divine power 
of effecting this miracle. In point of fact, they h*d 
attempted to cure the child. But Christ here alludes 
to their dejection on account of His impending sufrer- 
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Sags, which arose from unbelief of the heart They 
had not yet sufficiently exercised prayer and fasting, 
which would lead them to full renunciation of the 
world. 

As a grain of mustard.— See ch. xiii S3.—To 
remove mountains. —Comp. Matt xxl 21, where 
the expression is even more strongly worded than 
here. In both cases, it is a figure implying the 
removal of the most formidable obstacles, 1 Cor. 
xiii. 2. For legends about the removal of mountains, 
me Calovius and Starke. Similar miracles were 
ascribed, amongst others, to Gregory Thaumaturgus 
and Hilarion.—Among the Jews, an eloquent teacher 
was described as one who removed mountains. Stier, 
iL p. 242. 

Ver. 21. This kind, rouro rb yevoi. —Va¬ 
rious explanations of this expression: 1. It has been 
applied to the demons generally, as constituting a 
u kind .” Thus Chrysostom, Fritzsche, and others. 2. 
This particular kind of demons. Grotius, de Wette, 
Meyer. 3. Sieffert refers it to the innorta of the 
disciples. 4. Theile applies it very strangely to the 
Apostles, in the sense, this kind of men proceed no 
further than prayer and fasting (!)—The second 
view (of Grotius, etc.) is so far supported by the cir¬ 
cumstance, that the case of this demoniac was pecu¬ 
liarly aggravated. He was dumb and deaf; he 
threw himself into the fire and into the water, 
foamed and gnashed, and could only be healed dur¬ 
ing a fearful paroxysm. After the evil spirit had 
left him, he fell down as if dead; and the Lord was 
obliged to restore him by a second miracle, taking 
hold of him by the hand. Still it were a mistake to 
regard this demoniacal possession as different from 
others in kind, and not merely in degree, and hence 
as constituting a peculiar kind, for which specific 
prayer and fasting were required. The Lord rather 
conveyed to His disciples that they had not preserved 
or cultivated the state of mind and heart necessary 
for the occasion, that they were not sufficiently pre¬ 
pared and collected to cast out so malignant a demon. 
The dumbness and deafness indicated a melancholy 
and obstinacy, from which, in their dqjection about 
the impending sufferings of Christ, the disciples 
themselves were not at that moment quite free. 
Besides, we must not forget on all such occasions 
that Judas was still among them. < 

Prayer and fasting. — Some commentators 
erroneously apply this statement to the diseased per¬ 
son. Thus Chrysostom: the prayer and fasting of 
the sufferer. Paulus: proper diet and abstinence (!) 
Ammon : invigoration of the soul by devotional 
exercises, and depression of the body by suitable 
I abstinence. De Wette, Meyer, and others correctly 
\ refer it to the conditions necessary for such a faith 
as to work miracles. Meyer regards vers. 20 and 21 
I as a gradation. But even in ver. 20 the term moun¬ 
tain ia intended to convey the idea of a very great 
difficulty, such as that before them. Hence ver. 21 
is intended to furnish directions in what particular 
manner they were to prepare for meeting this kind 
of demons. The demons of such deep melancholy 
could only be overcome by the sacrifice of most 
earnest prayer, and complete renunciation of the 
world. 

From the circumstance (recorded by Mark) that 
during the absence of Jesus the scribes had mingled 
with the disciples, Neander infers that the transfigur¬ 
ation must have taken place in Galilee. But there is 
no reason for assuming that scribes had not also 
resided in the territory of the Jewish prince Philip. 


DOCTEINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. The great contrast: Christ’s transfiguration 
on the mount, and the scene of misery and unbelief 
in the valley below, here brought together in imme¬ 
diate contact In the art of painting, Raphael has 
solved the difficult problem [in his famous Transfig¬ 
uration, the last creation of his genius, representing 
Christ with Moses and Ely ah in heavenly glory above, 
gazed at by the three favorite disciples at their feet, 
and the frightful scene of the lunatic below.—P. S.]. 

2. The disciples at the foot of the mountain were 
to be strengthened for the impending conflict in a 
manner quite different from that by which the three 
more intimate disciples of Jesus were prepared for 
it They were to be taught and trained to stand 
alone. Still, despite their number, they were thrown 
into peculiar difficulties. At that particular season 
they were asked to cure a peculiarly severe case of 
demoniacal possession; they were surrounded by 
hostile scribes, ready to draw the worst inferences 
from their inability to afford relief, and ^o dispute 
with them; while the crowd of spectators were in 
danger of giving way to frivolity and derision. Hence, 
also, the multitude were greatly agitated when Christ 
appeared. The heavenly leader had to repair a se¬ 
vere defeat of His adherents. He accomplished it 
instantaneously and victoriously; thus at the same 
time both humbling their unbelief,,and evoking and 
strengthening their faith. The three more intimate 
disciples of Jesus had been strengthened by the ex¬ 
perience of communion with the blessed spirits of 
heaven. The rest were now strengthened along with 
them by witnessing the power of their Lord, which 
proved victorious^over the worst demons of hell 


HOMILETIC AL AND PRACTICAL. 

How closely the Church of Christ borders on the 
precincts both of heaven and of hell I—Christ the King 
and Lord of aU blessed spirits, and the conqueror of the 
lost.—In the Church of Christ it appears how both 
heaven and hell exert their influence upon earth.— 
The descent of the Lord and of His disciples into the 
valley: 1. Illustrated by the descent of travellers 
from bright mountain heights to dark gorges of val¬ 
leys ; 2. a lively image of the conflicting experiences 
realized by those who now descended from the moun¬ 
tain ; 8. a foretoken of the descent of Christ Into 
the kingdom of the dead.—The cure of the lunatio 
child itself a great victory, and accompanied by two 
other miracles. 1. This miracle was rendered more 
difficult—(a) by the character of the sufferer; (6) by 
the failure of the attempt made by the disciples; (e) 
by the maliciouA questions of the scribes; (a) by the 
preseno' of a perplexed multitude; («) by the cir¬ 
c umstan ce that the faith of the father of the child 
was although immediately restored. 2. The 

introductory miracle : the removal of the wrong state 
of feeling in the persons assembled, and of the inward 
dejection of the disciples. 8. The supplementary 
miracle: the rescuing of the child from the deadly 
stupor which proved all but fatal—Although the 
Church of Christ may appear weak in many of its 
members, it always retains possession of miraculous 
power in its Lord.—How the disciples of Jesus ought 
to recover themselves from their unbelief, when they 
observe the loss of their power.—The error of the 
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disciples on the mount, and the error of those in the 
valley. The former wished to surrender themselves 
to the vision of heavenly objects, or to a merely con¬ 
templative life; the others ventured without sufficient 
feith upon the most trying conflict with the world 
and hell (attempting the cure, disputing with the 
scribes, and risking their reputation before the peo¬ 
ple).—“ If ye have faith at a grain of muttard,” 
etc.—In what order must our faith remove moun¬ 
tains ? 1. First of all, the unbelief out of our own 

heart; 2. then unbelief in those who are disposed 
to believe; 3. after that, the unbelief of the world. 
The disciples miscarried in their work, because 
they reversed the right order.—We are to remove, 
first of all, the mountain which stands nearest in our 
path.—In this instance, the Jewish authorities had 
placed themselves in the way of the disciples as a 
mountain which they could not remove.—Faith can 
only achieve what it has recognized and felt as the 
will and call of God. But this it will certainly ac¬ 
complish in the strength of the Lord.—Faith makes 
no experiment* ; what it undertakes is already decid¬ 
ed and don& in the oounsel and power of God.— 
“ This kind goeth not oirf,” etc.—Prayer and fasting 
are the fundamental conditions of the victory of faith 
over the kingdom of darkness: 1. Prayer as faith, 
taking hold on the Lord and deriving strength from 
Him. 2. Fasting as faith in its practical renuncia¬ 
tion of the world.—We can only overcome the spirit 
of melancholy in the world by a cheerful renunciation 
of the world. 


Starke: — J. MaU: Felt need makes a mu at 
once humble and eloquent—Great is the misery of 
one bodily possessed; but infinitely greater that of 
one spiritually possessed.— Canttem: Satan makes 
use of natural causes (such as lunacy) for his dengm. 
—There are, no doubt^ even at the present day, many 
incurable diseases which are ascribed to natural 
causes (alone), and which yet may be (jointly) the 
effects of the invisible evil spirit— Quetnel: God of¬ 
ten allows His servants not to succeed in the cure of 
souls, partly as a judgment on these souls, and part¬ 
ly to humble and arouse His servants.—The indigna¬ 
tion of Christ —Cramer : His reproofs and chastise- 
•ments, Ps. exit 5.— Oeiander: If Jesus bears with 
our great weaknesses, should we not bear with those 
of our brethren ? 1 Pet iii. 8 .—Cramer : Teachable 
scholars should be willing to acknowledge their dul- 
ness, and should often ask questions.— Zemut: Un¬ 
belief stands in the way of the power and manifesta¬ 
tions of the Lord, while faith at all times works mir¬ 
acles and removes mountains, if not materially, yet 
spiritually.— Hedinger: Behold how we must grap¬ 
ple with the powers of darkness. 

Heubner : —The father of the lunatic, a consola¬ 
tory example for poor parents who have children 
similarly afflicted. — They should seek help from 
Christ Himself—The patience of Christ toward Hb 
disciples.—Let ministers ask themselves why they 
have so little success in their work.—We cannot ex¬ 
pect to drive out the evil spirit, if our state of mind 
be in harmony with that which he produces. 


F. The Church in its human weahmm* Ch. XVII. 22, 28. 

(Mark ix. 80-82; Luke ix. 43-45.) 

22 And, while they [again] abode 1 in Galilee, Jesus said unto them, The Son of man 
shall be betrayed [is about to be given up, /UAAei wapa&8ocr0<n] into the hands of men; 

23 And they shall kill him [will put him to death], and the third day he Bhall be raised 
[rise] again.* And they were exceeding sorry. 


1 Ver. 22.—Lachmann reads: avarp *<poptvup [to turn about with, to gather together], with Cod. Yatlcanni L 
[and Cod. Sinaiticus], for ava<rrp*<pofi*vuv [to return, to move about, to tejovrri]; Meyer regards it as a glow *» 
prevent hvatrrpetpofiiyuv from being understood of return into Galilee; hence In the interest of the tradition of Tabor as 
the locality of the transfiguration. [So also Alford.—P. 8.] 

* Ver. 28.—Lachmann, following Cod. B., eta, reads: hvaarhaerai tor iyepOheerai. [Bat even if we 
read with Tlschendorf and Alford: iye pOheerat, it should be translated: he ehallriee, as in ch. viii.15,26; ix.<; 
xvL 21; xvil. 7; xxv. 7, etc. In the N. T. and with later Greek writers, verba media in the reflective or intruuiUre 
sense, prefer the passive form of the soriat to the middle form. Comp. Alex. Bnttmann: Orammatik dee neuleetamwk 
lichen SprachidUome, p. 45,49, and 155; also Bobinaon: Lemie., sab iyeipu, middle intransitive, to awake, to arise— 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Ver. 22. The expression hvaar p *<po fxir <*v 
Indicates that they had returned into Galilee. But 
as the former circumstances had not changed, the 
object of this visit must have been to prepare for the 
last journey of Jesus to Jerusalem. 

The Lord was now ready, and His disciples were 
forewarned. Hence He returned to Galilee in order 
to commence the journey which was to bring Him to 
Golgotha. In all probability He did not pass over 
*he sea, but went privately through Upper Galilee to 
His own country, as the expression vaprwoptvovro in 


the Gospel of Mark seems to intimate, which has 
been understood by some as referring to bye-rotds 
(Grotius). It was on this occasion that His brethren 
asked Him to attend the feast at Jerusalem—that He 
declined to go up with the company of pilgrims— 
that He privately went afterward, and unexpectedly 
made His appearance at the Feast of Tabernacles. 
Then followed the events connected with it, and His 
last visit to Capernaum, ver. 24. 

Jesus said unto them.—Not a mere repetition 
of what He had formerly intimated to the disciples ; 
for the term * apat (8oe0ai conveyed an addi¬ 
tional element of information,—viz., that He was to 
be given up and surrendered,—an intimation which 
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was afterward more fhUy explained. Jesus passed 
privately through Galilee (Mark ix. 30). On this se¬ 
cret journey He prepared His disciples, in the wider 
sense of the term, for the issue before Him. An an¬ 
alogous expression, only more comprehensive, occurs 
in Matt. xx. 19. 

Ver. 23. And they were exceeding sorry. 
—For further details, see the accounts in Mark and 
Luke. This communication, in its effects on the dis¬ 
ciples, is not incompatible with the fact that Jesus 
had so clearly intimated His resurrection. Irrespec¬ 
tive of its bearing upon them in their individual ca¬ 
pacity, the announcement of Christ’s crucifixion im¬ 
plied what would affect their views aflxmt the future 
of the world. The death of Jesus on the cross in¬ 
volved the destruction of their whole scheme—of 
their hopes of a Messianic temporal kingdom, and of 
their expectation of a state of immediate glory in this 
life. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. The young and newly-formed band of mem¬ 
bers of Christ’s Church now began to anticipate the 
immeasurable consequences of His course of suffer¬ 
ing. Thus the transition from the Jewish to the 
Christian view of the relation between the first and 
second soon was preparing. A change such as this 
would necessarily be accompanied by manifold doubts, 
struggles, and conflicts. 

2. It may be regarded as an evidence of the work 
of Christ in the hearts of His disciples, that they en¬ 
dured this conflict; nor can we wonder that, notwith¬ 
standing all this preparation, they felt deeply per¬ 
plexed during the solemn and awful interval between 
the last supper and the resurrection. 

3. Thus it seems as if, like a timorous fugitive, 


the Lord had to pass by mountain tracks and bye* 
roads through His native land, in order to prepare 
FTia friends for Hiq impending sufferings. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

The journey 'of Jesus through Galilee, now and 
formerly.—How everything wears a different aspect 
as the end draws nigh!—The secret journey of Je¬ 
sus through His native land, a comfort to persecuted 
believers at all times.—How faithfully and calmly 
the Lord foretold His end to His disciples!—The 
Church of Jesus in its first human sorrow about the 
divine sufferings of Jesus: 1. The nature of this 
grief, in distinction from the peculiar sorrow about 
Christ’s death: it was exalted, though not yet sacred. 

2. Its form and expression. Contrast between the 
narrative in the gospel, and the festivals to commem¬ 
orate the event, introduced by the mediaeval Church. 

3. Its ground: acquiescence in Christ’s sufferings, 
implying the surrender of all worldly views, hopes, 
and expectations.—Difference between human and 
divine sorrow in connection with the cross.—Heaven¬ 
ly wisdom and strength of the Lord Jesus.—The 
Lion of the tribe of Judah did not hesitate to assume 
the appearance of a fugitive.—Like a chased roe 
upon the mountains, and yet Himself, 1. the Lamb, 2. 
the Lion. 

Starke :—Canstdn : When the time of our de¬ 
parture draws nigh, we should prepare our friends 
for it.— Oaiander ; How salutary is the remembrance 
of the cross! 

Goesner : —Christ could not find attentive hear¬ 
ers, when preaching on the subject of His approach¬ 
ing death. 

Heubner : —In mercy, God often grants us fore¬ 
tokens of heavy trials to come. 


G. The Church at free, and yet voluntarily subject, and paying Tribute to the ancient Temple at the time of 

its approaching end. Ch. XVIL 24-27. 

24 And when they were come to Capernaum , 1 they that received [the receivers of the] 
tribute money [ra 8 tSparta, i. e., two drachmas, or half a shekel] * came to Peter, and said, 

25 Doth not your Master pay tribute [ra MSpaxp. a] ? He saith, Yes. And when he was 
[had] come into the house, Jesus prevented him [anticipated him],* saying, What 
thinkest thou, Simon? of whom do the kings of the earth take custom [customs, T& 17 ] 
or tribute ? of their own children [of their sons, a no tu>v vlu>v axn w ], 4 or of strangers 

26 [the other folks, rwv aWorpunv, i. e. t those not of their household] ? * Peter [he] * saith 
unto him, Of strangers. Jesus saith unto him, Then are the children [the sons, 01 vlot] 

27 free. Notwithstanding [But], lest we should offend them, go thou to the sea, and cast 
a hook, and take up the fish that first cometh up; and w^en thou hast opened his 
mouth, thou shalt find a piece of money [a stater, oTarrjpa, i. four drachmas, or one shekel] : 
that take, and give unto them for me and thee. 

1 Ver. 24.—Different readings, but of no bearing on the sense. 

* Ver. 24.— [ Tribute-money and tribute Is a generalizing explanatory rendering of r h Zltpaxu*, lit: the double 
drachma , or what is its equivalent in Hebrew, the half-shekel. The definite article means: the obligatory, customary. 
Tyndale, the Geneva, and the Blsbope’ Bible translate: poll-money ; Cranmer, and King-James's Revisers: tribute* 
money; the Rhelms Version: the diarachmee : Campbell: the diarachma; Archbishop Nowcombe, Norton, Conant, 
and the revised N. T. of the A. B. U.: the half-ehekel. Luther: Zinegroechen ; de Wette, van Ess, Allioli: die Dop - 
peldrachme Ewald: Zinegulden (with the note: jdhrliche Tempeleteuer) ; Lange : Dopneldrachma, and in parentho- 
ris: Tempeleteuer. In the English Bible the term double drachma, or half-ehekel, might be retained with a marginal 
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not*: the annual tribute to the temple, or the tempMam, At oor Anthortxod Yonion now stands, tbs ntstiow bstwsss 
the value of the annual temple-offering (2 drachmas or half a shekel) and the pieoe of money miraculously stmolled. ver. IT 
(4 drachmas or a shekel\ is lost to theEnglish reader.—P. 8.] 

■ Ver. S.—[npo4<p$a<T€v avr6v,from xpo<p0d t, topreveni, to forestall, which occmrs only her# la the & 
T.; bat the verb simplex $9dv*iw ocean seven times. The English Version (since Cranmer), here as also in 1 Then. 
It. 15 (tee shall not prevent, 4>9i<rt*y sv, them who are aeUep\ and several times in the O. T., usee the word prr 
ee«< in the old English sense = prcevenire, to come or go before, to precede (so also in the Common Prayer Book : “ Pre 
vent ns, O Lord, in all our doings, with Thy most gracious fhvor "); bat now it has Just the opposite meaning to hinder, t» 
obstruct On the contrary the old English Vhrb to let, which Is need in the E. V. of 2 Theta. il. 7 fbr xa t*x* iw i 
to hold back, to detain, to hinder, to prevent, and in Rom. L 18 for KtsXfieip (« cue let, i. a, prevented, hitherto}, is new 
only used in tho boom to permit, to leave ilaeeen) ■ or also to lease. In such cases, which, however, are very rare, the com¬ 
mon reader or the Bible is apt to be misled and should be guarded by marginal notes. Campbell renders our pomace: 

« As «po*a, Jesus said to him ; Norton: before he had spoken of it, Jeeue said to him: Tyndale, the Genevan Bible, 
W akefleld, Con ant better: Jesus spake first, saying . Bat our anticipated him is more literal and corresponds with the 
usual German Version : ham ihm surer , etc.—P. 8.J 

4 Ver. 25.— [Sons is more expressive here, especially In view of the bearing of the analogy on the Sonshfp of Christ 
{see my footnote on ver. 26), than children, or Kinder as Lnther has it Ewald and Lange, also, translate: Sohne. Tbs 
possemlve oien or the E. V. Is hardly necessary (although Lange, too, inserts In smaller tyj*e eigsnen\ and might convey 
the lalae idea that the contrast was between the children of the kings and the children of others, while the contrast is be¬ 
tween the princes and subjects, or the rulers and the ruled.—P. 8.] 

• Ver. 25.— [Strangers, like the alieni of the Vulgate and the Fremde of Luther’s and Ewald’s versions, is almost too 

strong a term for oAA 6rpiot, which In this connection means simply those who are not viol riv 0aot\4»v, who do not 
belong to toe royal household. Hammond (one of the best of the older English commentators) renders: other /bike • ds 
Wette and Lange: andere Lettte. I would prefer subjects if It were not too free.—P. 8.] ; ’ 

• Ver. 26.—II 4rpos is omitted in B M D., etc. [Also in Cod. 81naiticus and in all the modern critical editions.—P. 8.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Circumstances connected with this event —Jesus 
had returned from the Feast of Tabernacles at Jeru¬ 
salem. He had explained the symbolical import of 
the temple service, and shown how it was fulfilled 
in His own life. The drawing of water (John vii. 
8Y); the lighting up of the temple (ch. viil); the 
temple as His Father’s residence, where He appeared 
as the King’s Son; the fountain of Siloah (ch. ix.); 
the theocracy itself (ch. x.)—all pointed to Him. 
Immediately afterward, the Jews had brought, before 
the ecclesiastical tribunal, the man bom blind, whom 
Jesus had restored, and finally excommunicated him 
(ix. 84); which implied that Jesus Himself had been 
excommunicated previous to this event, probably ever 
since the cure of the lame man at the pool of Bethes- 
da (ch. v.). The Lord now waited in retirement at 
Capernaum for the next festive season. So far as 
we know, He performed no further miracles in Gali¬ 
lee. The cure of the man afflicted with dropsy, which 
occurred at the end of this period, took place under 
very peculiar circumstances (Luke xiv. 1-24). From 
the retirement of the Lord, His enemies might almost 
have inferred that He now intended to settle down 
in Galilee, to give up His work, and to submit in si¬ 
lence to the institutions of the land. 

Yer. 24. The receivers or collectors of the 
d ldr a nhma s, or the doable drachma. —The de¬ 
mand of the temple-tax from Jesus, although prima¬ 
rily addressed to Peter, forms a contrast to the rela¬ 
tion in which Jesus had placed Himself toward the 
temple when in Jerusalem. The Lord, who was the 
living and real Temple, was to pay tribute to the 
types and shadows of this reality, or to the legal 
symbols of the temple. According to Exod. tty 13 • 
2 Chron. xxiv. 6 , Joseph. Antiq. 18,9 (see Wetstein, 
Michaelis, and Ewald, Alterthumer , 320), every male 
from twenty years old was obliged to pay half a 
shekel yearly for the temple service. This half shek¬ 
el was equal to two Attic drachmas (one shekel = 
four Attic drachmas, Joseph. Antiq. iii 8 , 2 ). Ac¬ 
cording to the LXX. (Gen. xxiii. 15 ; Josh, vii. 21 ), 
the Alexandrian drachma was equal to half a shekel 
The whole shekel amounted to about 2 s. 6 d. sterling, 
or about 60 cents in American money.* After the 

• l? r - Lange ostimates the value of the shekel at 21 gute 
Oroechen or more (afterward, Bote on ver. 27, at 28 to 24 


destruction of Jerusalem, this tax went to the Homan 
capitoL It was due in the month Adar (March). 
Hence it may be inferred that Jesus was in arrears. 
The supposition of Wieseler (ChronoL Syruopee, p 
264), that the demand for the temple tribute was only 
made about the time when it was actually'due, and 
that it must hence have been a Homan tax, is erro¬ 
neous. Local payments might be delayed by absence. 
(The same remark may also apply In reference to 
the objection, that the presentation of the infant Je¬ 
sus must necessarily have taken place before the 
flight into Egypt.) The use of the solemn term r* 
bibpaxm indicates that it was a religious, not a secu¬ 
lar tax; the plural number implying, as Meyer ob¬ 
serves, that it was annually and regularly levied, not 
that on this occasion it was asked both for the Lord 
and His disciples. Besides, the supposition of a Ho¬ 
man impost would be entirely incompatible with the 
reasoning of the Saviour. Of course, ideas derived 
from the theocracy could not have been applied to 
the Roman government. This act of the officials of 
the temple may be regarded as an indication of the 
feeling of the priests. The servants began to act \ 
rudely toward Jesus, who had become an offence to 1 
their superiors. Still, there is a certain amount of - 
good-natured simplicity about their conduct, and it 
almost seems as if they fancied that Jesus was about \ 
quietly to settle down in Capernaum. 

Doth not your Master pay the double 
drachma ?—Manifestly presupposing the expecta¬ 
tion that He would pay—not, as some have suppos¬ 
ed, a doubt, that, since priests and Levi tea were flee, 
He might wish to claim a similar exemption. 

Yer. 25. Jesus anticipated Him. —This antict- 

Qroschen or about a.Prusslan dollar). But its vala« bdi£ 
ferently estimated from 2s. 8 d. to over 8s. sterling, or from i 
50 to TO cents. Before the Babylonian exile the shekel waa 
only a certain weight of silver, since the time of the Macca¬ 
bees (1 Mace. xv. 6) a coined money; but as these coin* 
grew scarce, it became customary to estimate the temple ' 
dues (a half shekel; as two drachmas. It must not becoa- ■ 
founded with the gold coin, more accurately called shekel, 
which was equal not to four, but to twenty Attic drachma. 
See the Dictionaries, sub , oIkXos , /Shekel, also sub 

b lbpaxn* and apyvpior especially Wikib , smb 
Sekel {Bill. Reahoorterbuch, vol. li., 448 sqq ); W. Smits, 
sub Money {Dictionary of the Bible, voL ii., 404 soq.); and 
Dr. M. A. Lmvy: ir’eschichte der judt'echen Bunsen, Bres¬ 
lau. 1862 (which is mentioned as an important work in 
Smith’s Diet, sub Shekel, vol. 11L, p. 1246; hut which i have 
not seen myself).—P. 8.) 
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pation implies a miraculous knowledge of Peter’s 
assent TfAq, vedigalia, duties on merchandize, 
customs; Krjra os, capitation or land-tax. [Peter’s 
affirmative answer to the tax-gatherers was rather 
hasty, and lost sight for a while of the royal dignity 
and prerogative of his Master, who was a Son in His 
own house, the temple, and not a servant in anoth¬ 
er’s, and who could claim the offerings in the name 
of His Father.—P. S.] 

Or of strangers.— Not of the princes, but of 
their subjects. 

Ter. 26. Then are the Sons free.—A ©oxida¬ 
tion a minori ad majue. The earthly royal preroga¬ 
tive serves as a figure of theocratic right God is 
King of the temple-city; hence His Son is free from 
any ecclesiastical tribute.*—De Wette regards the 
passage as involving some difficulties, since Jesus had 
disowned every outward and earthly claim in His 
character as Messiah, and had become subject to the 
law.f Accordingly, this critic suggests that Jesus 
had only intended to reprove the rashness of Peter’s 
promise, and to suggest the thought to him (as he 
was still entangled with Jewish legalism), that, in 
point of law, the demand made upon Him was not 
valid. On the other hand, Olshausen maintains that 
Jesus asserted His exaltation over the temple-ritual 
(as in ch. xii. 8: The Son of Man is Lord of the 
Sabbath—One greater than the temple). Meyer re¬ 
minds us, that although as Messiah Jesus was above 
the law, yet in His infinite condescension He submit¬ 
ted to its demands. This explanation is so far more 
satisfactory. But commentators seem to forget that 
the breach between the ancient theocracy and the 
iiac\ii<ria had already begun in Judma and Galilee, 
and that Jesus had entered on His path of sufferings. 
It was inconsistent to reject, and virtually (though 
perhaps not formally) to excommunicate Jesus, and 
yet at the same time to demand from Him the temple 
tribute. And in this sense the Apostles themselves 
were included among the viol (in the plural). They 
were to share in the suffering and in the excommuni¬ 
cation of their Master. Paulus and Olshausen apply 
the expression to Peter in connection with Jesus; 
Meyer regards it as a locus communis referring to Jesus 

• [In Latin tba Intimate relation between sonship and 
freedom might be thus rendered: LiberiewU liberi. The 
plnral viol Is necessitated by the figure of the “kings of 
the earth,” and does not interfere with Christ’s nniqne position 
as the only begotten of the Father, bnt rather establishes it 
by way of analogy, since there Is but one King in heaven. 
CTnonue: “PluraU msmero t tiitur, non quod ad alios 
earn eectendat liberiatem, sed quod comparaiio id eadge- 
bat, sumta non db undue eed ab omnium regum more ao 
eonsvetudineS* T&exoh: “It Is jost as natural, when we 
oeme to the heavenly order of things which is there shadow¬ 
ed forth, to restrain it to the singular, to the one Son; sinoe 
to the King of heaven, who is set against the kings of the 
earth, there la bnt one, the only begotten of the Father.” 
Observe also in ver. 27 He says not: for us, patting Him¬ 
self on a par with Peter, but: for Me and thee ; comp. John 
xx. 17: “unto My Father, and your Father,” and His nni- 
fitnn address to God: “ My (not : Our) Father,” all of which 
Implies Ilia unique relation to the Father.—P. 8.] 

t rThia objection of de Wette rests on a false assumption 
and u lnconslatent with his own admission, in his note on 
▼er. U, that the temple-tax was a theocratic or religious, not 
a civil, tax. a tribute to God, not to Caesar. Many commen¬ 
tators—Origon, Augustine, Jerome, Maldonatns, Corn, a La- 
pide, WoH even Wieseler ( Chronol. Synopee, p. 965), and 
others—have overlooked and denied this fact and missed 
the whole meaning of the miracle by the false assumption 
that this money was a civil tribute to the Homan emperor, 
like the penny mentioned on a later occasion, Matt xxlt 19. 
The word tribute In the K. V. rather favors this error. The 
emporor Vespasian converted the temple-tax into an im¬ 
perial tribute, bnt this was after the destruction of Jerusalem 
and the temple, as Josephus expressly states, De Bello JwL 
vtt. «, 6.—P. a] 


• 

alone, sinoe, in the argument as used in the text, it 
could only designate the Lord Himself But, accord¬ 
ing to the Apostle Paul, believers have fellowship 
with Christ in virtue of their vlodeola, and in Him 
are free from the law. “ The Roman Catholic Church 
employs this passage to prove the freedom of the 
clergy from taxation, at least in reference to ecclesi¬ 
astical charges ” (Meyer). In our opinion, it would 
be more appropriate to deduoe from it the freedom 
of the living Church from the burdens of the law. 
[The inference of the Roman Catholics would prove 
too much, viz., the freedom of all the children of 
God from taxation.—P. 8.] 

Ver. 27. But lest we should offend them.— 
Meyer refers the latter expression to the tax-gather¬ 
ers : Lest we should lead them to suppose that we 
despise the temple. As, in dealing with the Phari¬ 
sees (ch. xv.), Christ did not avoid giving them of¬ 
fence, we are led to infer that in the present instance, 
it would have been an offence to “ these little ones.” 
Besides. the tax-gatherers, many other persons in Ca¬ 
pernaum, who could not clearly apprehend the spir¬ 
itual bearing of Christ’s conduct, might readily have 
taken offence, under the impression that He placed 
Himself in opposition to the temple. 

A pieoe of money, lit: a stater. —A coin = 

4 drachmas, or about a Prussian dollar [or rather less, 
about 60 cents]. 

Various views are. entertained in reference to this 
miracle . 1. De Wette contents himself with calling 

attention to the difficulties connected with the ortho¬ 
dox view of the narrative (the miracle was unneces¬ 
sary ; it was unworthy of Jesus, since He had on no 
other occasion performed a miracle for His own 
behoof; it was impossible, since a fish could not have 
carried a stater in its mouth, and yet bite at the 
hook, as Strauss misstated the case). 2. Paulus and 
Ammon have attempted to represent it as a natural 
event Thus Paulus paraphrases the language of 
Jesus: When thou openest the piouth of this fish to 
detach the hook, it will be found worth a stater. [A 
wonderful price for a fish caught with a hook!] Or, 

If there on the spot (atnov) you open the mouth to 
offer the fish, etc. 8. Strauss characterizes it as a 
myth, derived from legends connected with the lake 
of Galilee.* Similarly, Hase represents it as figura- \ 
tive language, referring to the success accompanying i 
the exercise of their calling, which tradition had after- ! 
ward transformed into a miraculous event 6. Rwald ‘ 
makes the curious comment, that we do not read of 
Peter having actually caught such a fish, but that the 
saying was one which might be readily employed, as 
pieces of money had sometimes been found in fishes. 

6. It has been regarded as a miracle, in the proper 
sense of the term, (a) As a miracle of power, di¬ 
rectly performed. The fish was made to fetch the 
coin from the deep, and then to come up to the hook. 
So BengeLf Or, (6) As a miracle of knowledge on 

* [8traofs profanely calls It “den mdhrehenhaften Awr 
Idufer der See-Anekaotenf and In his new Life of Jesus, 
1864, p. 84, he endeavors to ridicule Dr. Kbrard for suppos¬ 
ing, very unnecessarily, that the fish spit the piece of money 
from the stomach into the throat the moment Peter opened 
its mouth. In this case there is no assignable occasion, or 
Old Testament precedent, or possible signlflcancy of a myth¬ 
ical fiction.—P. 8.] 

t [So also Tkench (Kotes on the Miracles, p. 885): “Ths 
miracle does not lie in the mere foreknowledge on the 
Lord's part as to how it should be with the fish which came 
up: bnt He Himself bv the mysterious potency of His wiU 
which ran through all nature, drew the particular fish to 
that spot at that moment, and ordained that it should swal¬ 
low tne hook. We may compare Jonah L 17: ’The Lord 
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the part of Jesus. So Grothis and Meyer. Adopt¬ 
ing the latter explanation,' we would call attention to 
the fact, that in performing this miracle the Lord was 
equally careful to maintain His rights as King of 
Zion, and to avoid giving offence. Hence the tribute, 
for which Peter himself was naturally liable, was to 
be procured through the personal exertions of that 
Apostle. But, as in this case he acted as the repre¬ 
sentative of the Lord, the money was miraculously 
provided. All the requirements of the case seem to 
us sufficiently met by the fact, that Jesus predicted 
that the first draught of Peter would yield the sum 
needed. Hence the words, “ When thou had opened 
Ms mouth might almost be regarded as a metaphor 
for “ when thou takest off foe hook ”—in which case 
it would imply simply a prediction that Peter would 
catch a very large and valuable fish. But the state¬ 
ment, that he would find a piece of money, oonveys 
to our minds that the Apostle was to discover the 
stater in the inside of foe fish. The main point of 
the narrative, however, lies in this, that the stater 
was to be miraculously provided. By his rashness, 
Peter had apparently placed the Loni in the diffi¬ 
culty of either giving offence, or else of virtually de¬ 
claring Himself subject to tribute. Under these cir¬ 
cumstances, the Lord looked and descried foe stater 
in the lake; and foe miraculous provision thus pro¬ 
cured might serve both for Himself and for Peter. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL 

1. We have here a remarkable instance of the 
vast difference between giving offence to the “ little 
ones’ 1 and to the Pharisees. Similarly, we learn 
from the narrative that Christian wisdom must be 
able to discover a way out of every Beeming conflict 
. of duties, since such conflicts can only be apparent, 
not real. 

2. It were a great mistake to suppose, that be¬ 
cause Matthew does not record that Peter actually 
caught the fish, found and paid the stater, all this did 
not really take place. But, on the other hand, we 
infer from this omission, that foe great object of foe 
Evangelist was to record the spiritual import, rather 
than the outward circumstances, of this event It 
was intended to set before the Apostles the principle 
which should regulate the future relations between 
the free Church of the gospel and the ancient legal 
community at the time of foe cessation of its services 
and ritual The point here lies in the contrast be¬ 
tween foe sons of -the King, or of the true theocracy, 
and mere subjects, who in the text are very signifi¬ 
cantly called aAAdrpioi, strangers. Christ and His 
people are the children of foe kingdom; the Jewish 
legalists its subjects, or rather its bondsmen. (Comp. 
John viii. 85: The servant abideth not for ever in foe 
house, or in the temple; but foe Son abideth there 
for ever*) 

8. “The children of the kingdom, who them¬ 
selves are the living temple, could not be made out¬ 
wardly or legally subject to foe typical services of 
foe temple. As foe free children of God, they were 
superior to all such bondage. But perhaps some 

had prepared a great fish to swallow up Jonah. 1 Thus we 
see the sphere of animal Hfe unconsciously obedient to His 
will; that also is not out of God, but moves in Him, as doos 
every other creature. 1 Kings xIU. 24; xx. 86; Amos lx. 8.” 
Tet Trench does not assume that the stater was miraculous¬ 
ly created for the occasion, but brought in contact with the 
fish by a miraculous coincidence.—P. 8.] 


historical claim might yet be urged upon them, or 
else they were not to shock foe prejudices of some 
of these *little ones ’ (oomp. Matt xviil). Hence, in 
all such cases, it was their duty to avoid giving of* 
fence, and to perform what was expected from them. 
But in so doing, they would display such joyoumen, 
freedom, and princely grandeur, as to vindicate their 
liberty even in the act of submitting to what might 
seem its temporary surrender ” (Leben Jesu, in. p. 
170). It is scarcely necessary to add, that by pro¬ 
fessing adherence to a particular ecclesiastical sys¬ 
tem, we, as Christians, incur foe obligation of con¬ 
tributing to its support. Every such profession is i 
voluntary obligation, which, among other things, im¬ 
plies foe duty of outwardly contributing for its main¬ 
tenance. 

4. There is something peculiarly characteristic 
of Peter in this history. With his usual rashness, 
he would make foe Lord Jesus legally subject to trib¬ 
ute. This obligation he has now himself to discharge, 
and that by means of a fish (foe symbol of a Chris¬ 
tian) which is found to have unnaturally swallowed a 
stater. 

5. In this instance, also, Christ did not perform 
a miracle “ fofr His own behoof” but as a sign for 
others. 

[Tkknch (Notes on the Miracles, p. 879): “ Here, 
as so often in foe life of our Lord, foe depth of His 
poverty and humiliation is lighted up by a gleam of 
His glory ; while, by foe manner of His payment, 
He reasserted foe true dignity of His person, which 
else by foe payment itself was in danger of bring ob¬ 
scured and compromised in foe eyes of some. The 
miracle, then, was to supply a real need, . . . differ¬ 
ing in its essence from foe apocryphal miracles, which 
are so often mere sports and freaks of power, having 
no ethical motive or meaning whatever.”—P. S.] 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL 

The great danger of foe servants of Christ to at¬ 
tempt bringing Hud, in His Church, in subjection to 
tradition.—-The outward, secular subjection of the 
children of God under outward temple ordinances, a 
contradiction. 1. In general: they who possess the 
reality, are expected to be in subjection to shadows. 
2. In a special sense: it is required of foe stones of 
foe living temple to maintain foe symbolical temple 
buildings, of foe living sacrifices to promote the typ¬ 
ical sacrifices, of foe children of foe Spirit to main¬ 
tain foe emblems of spiritual things.—Contradiction 
of hierarchism: it excommunicates and yet levies tax 
upon foe children of foe Spirit—Cupidity of the me¬ 
diaeval Church in seeking foe fortunes and posses¬ 
sions of those who were stigmatized as heretics.— 
Important consequences implied in the rash assent 
given by Peter.—How Christ avoided riving offence 
to devout prejudices, Rom. xiv. 18.—The humility 
and foe glory of Christ in paying foe temple-tribute. 
—How Christians, in bearing witness to their faith, 
may preserve their liberty while voluntarily surren¬ 
dering it for the sake of charity.—The three draughts 
of Peter.—How Christians (fishes) who have the world 
(a piece of money) in their hearts, may be caught 
and made subservient to outward ordinances.—A 
Christian will always find a miraculous way of escape 
through the intricate mazes of apparently conflicting 
duties.—The Lord prepares a way even in our great¬ 
est difficulties, viz., those of conscience.—If we ban 
anticipated foe Lord, we must submit to severe tests 
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of our obedience.—How the Lord can most glorious¬ 
ly repair the damage done by His people by their 
rash anticipations of His decisions. 

Starke: — Quesnel: Jesus humbles Himself, and 
submits to all human ordinances. (The text, how¬ 
ever, does not refer either to the payment of civil 
taxes or to any secular arrangements.)— Let us avoid 
giving Offence to any one.—Let us avoid the appear¬ 
ance of evil.— Canstcin: It does not matter though 
the children of God may not possess what they re¬ 
quire ; God will care for them (though the text, does 
not imply that the whole company of disciples at 
Capernaum did not possess the small sum of about 


three* shillings demanded of them).— Zeisius: Christ, 
Lord over all His creatures, even in His estate of hu¬ 
miliation. 

Gcrlaeh :—While Jesus never forgot, from false 
humility, what was due to Him, He only manifested 
His dignity before those who were capable of under¬ 
standing Him, and at the same time was willing to 
become the servant <ff alL 

Heubner :—Ministers must be ready to prove 
that they really despise earthly things.—Humiliation 
and exaltation combined in this event.—We may 
submit to civil oppression even while preserving in 
our minds and hearts our dignity and rights. 


SECOND SECTION. 

THE PRIESTLY ORDER IN THE CHURCH OF CHRIST. 

Chaptxb XVIII. 1-85.. 

C oh t m t s This section tarnishes a sketch of the Church in Its priestly , or in its strictly ecclesiastical, relations. The 
basis of these is the hierarchy of the service of love (ch. xviiL 1 - 14 ). Bislng on this foundation, the Chnrch is to dis¬ 
play, on the one hand, spiritual earnestness by its discipline (vers. 15-20),<tnd, on the other, spiritual gentleness by Its 
absolution (vers. 81 - 85 ). This delineation of the priestly character of the Church is continued in the next section, 
which treats of marriage in the Church, of children in the Church, and of property in the Church. 

Historical Succession ,—The scene is still in Galilee, and in all likelihood at Capernaum. Once more had 
the hopes of the disciples been raised, probably in connection with the late miracles of Jesus in Judea 
and Galilee, and from a misunderstanding of His calmness and of the declaration which He had made 
when providing the tribute-money. Friends now gather around the Lord, preparatory to going up to 
Jerusalem.. The disciples discuss the question of the primacy in the kingdom of heaven. This dispute 
(to ver. 5) was no doubt occasioned, if not by the confession, yet by the general position, of Peter. 
According to Mark ix. 88, John now gave occasion to the saying of Christ about offences (vers. 6 sqq.). 
Lastly, the question of Peter again evoked the teaching of Christ concerning absolution, and the parable 
connected with it On comparing the corresponding passages in Matthew, Mark, and Luke, we conclude 
that the sayings and events recorded in chap. xviiL belong to th^ period of Christ’s stay at Capernaum. 
Of course, in holding this view, we imply at the same time that the Lord uttered on two different occa¬ 
sions the parable concerning the hundred sheep. These transactions were followed by the commence¬ 
ment of the journey to Jerusalem. 


A. The Hierarchy of the service of Love. Ch. XVIIL 1-14. 

(The Gospel for St. Michael, ch. xviiL 1-11.—Parallels: Mark ix. 88-50; Luke xv. 4-7; xviL 1, 2.) 

1 At the same time [At that time, iv lutlvy rfi wpp] 1 came the disciples unto Jesus, 

2 saying, Who [then, apo] is the greatest* in the kingdom of heaven? And Jesus called 

3 a little child unto him, and set him in the midst of them, And said, Verily I say unto 
you, Except ye be converted [Unless ye turn],* and become as little children, ye shall 

4 not enter into the kingdom of heaven. "W hosoever therefore shall humble himself 4 as 

5 this little child, the same is greatest in the kingdom of heaven. And whoso shall re- 

6 ceive one such child in my name receiveth me. But whoso shall offend [give offence to, 
<rKuySaXury] one of these little ones which [that] believe in me, it were better for him 

21 
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t it profiteth him, yea for this] 1 that a millstone were hanged about his neck, and that 
e were drowned [plunged] in the depth* of the sea. Woe unto the world because 
of offences [wro rwv o-KavSdAojv] ! for it must needs be that offences come; ’ but woe to 
8 that [the] • man by whom the offence cometh! Wherefore if [But i£ ci 8c] thy baud 
or thy foot offend thee, cut them [it] • off, and cast them from thee: it is better for thee 
to enter into life halt or maimed, rather than having two hands or two feet to be cast 
9 into everlasting fire. And if thine eye offend thee, pluck it out, and cast it from thee: 
it is better for thee to enter into life with one eye, rather than having two eyes to be 
10 cast into hell fire. Take heed that ye despise no. 4, one of these little ones; for Isay 
unto you, .That in heaven their angels [their angels in heaven] 10 .do always behold the 
11 face of ray Father which [who] is in heaven. For the Son of man is come to save that 
12 which was lost. 11 How [What] think ye? if a man have a hundred sheep, and one 
of them be gone astray, doth he not leave the ninety and nine, and goeth into the 
mountains, and seeketh [doth he not leave the ninety-nine upon the mountains, and go 
13 and seek] w that which is gone astray ? And if so be [if it be, iav yhrqrak\ that he find 
it, verily I say unto you, he rejoiceth more of that sheep [more over it, tv avr<3 fuxAAor], 
14 than of [over] the ninety and nine which [that] went not astray. Even so it is not the 
will of your Father which [who] is in heaven, that one of these little ones should perish 
[that. . . perish, iva . . . aTroA^rat]. 

1 Vui. 1.—Lachmann reeds rjp,4pq (day) for 8>pq (hour), according to certain authorities of Origen. Less attest¬ 
ed. [Origen leaves the matter undecided, saying simply: Karh fi4y rtva ru>v a yriypdtptty 4 v 4 k* l yp rp &pf 
Tpoorjt8oy ol fiaBjiral r<p *1 pood, Karh Si &AAa 4v 4 Ktlvp rp ijp.4pa. Cod. Sinait with the great majority 
of witnesses read &pq, which has been retained by Tischendorf and Alford.—P. 8.] 

* Yer. 1.- [Literally: greater (than others, or the restX major; Lange: der Grdssere. It is a superlative In effect, 
though not in form. The English idiom requires here the superlative, as uiKp&rfpo* in Matt xt. 11 is correctly rendered 
in the Authorized Version : As that is least, etc. Corap. my notes on pp. 206 and 206.—P. 8.] 

* Ver. A—[’E hv ah arpa<prjre, equivalent as to sense to n*ravorjr i. The older English trsls^ Tyndale, 
Coverdale, Cranmer, Rogers, the Genevan N. T. of 1657, the Bishops' Bible, also Conant, the N. T. of the A. B. U. (18S4) 
unanimously render: str cept ye turn ; Luther: es sei denn, does ihr umkehret (Luther, however, inserts such, which is 
omitted in some modern editions): Lange: tcenn ihr nioht umgekehri ieid. The Authorized Version: except ye be cost 
verted, is derived from the ed. of toe Genevan Bible of 1560. Similarly the Rheima' New Test of 1588: unless ye be coe- 
verted. Campbell and Norton translate : unless ye be changed, 2r pipe a Bat, to turn oneself, is here evidently used as 
a term for conversion under the figure of turning back from a path previously pursued, or a return to our proper aid 
normal relation to God, as His obedient and confiding children. It is thus equivalent to perarociV, to change the 
mind . which implies repentance and faith. Lange presses the aorlat (unless ye shall have turned% as implying that the 
disciples were already converted and needed only to be confirmed. See his Exeg. Notes. But the Saviour refers here 
more particularly to a return of His disciples from the path of ambitious rivalry, which is implied in the question of ver. 

1, to a spirit of childlike simplicity and humility. Couvorston may be repeated and should be repeated after every fell, 
but regeneration cannot be repeated any more than natural birth. Conversion la the set of man (under the influence of 
the Holy Spirit), regeneration k the act of God.—P. 8.] 

4 V er. 4.—Lachmann and Tischendorf [and Alford] adopt the future rareiydoei [for the led. rec. r ar «true pi 
after Codd. B., D„ Z., etc. 

•Ver. 6.—[This Is a more Hteral translation of a v pup 4 p e i avr and corresponds with Dr. Lange's Version: m 
nfUst ihm—ja dam. Comp, his Esteg. Note below. Bnt for popular use I would prefer tbe Authorized Version: it were 
better for him. and Luther's Version: dem tedre es besser, which Ewnld retained, while do Wette renders: iAmfrommd • 
P. 8.] 

• Ver. 6 .—['Em ire \ dye t, literally: the high , the open, the deep sea , as distinct from the shallows near the shore. 
Lange: aufder Hohe (in die Tiefe) des Metres. The drowning is a necessary consequence of being plnnged In the high 
sea with a mill-stone around the neck, but is not necessarily implied in KaTcurotnifa, to cast or sink down in the sea 
(wdrros).— P. 8.] 

7 Ver. 7.—[Dr. Lange Inserts here in the text in smaller typo: geworden—historisches Gerichtsrsrhdngn/ss, C scan¬ 
dals have become (arc not originally) necessary, as a judgment qf history.— P. 8.] 

• Ver. 7.—[Lachmann and Tregelles with some of the oldest authorities, to which must now be added also tbe Codex 
from Mt. Sinai, omit 4 Kstvtp after hyBptowtp. Lange translates accordingly: wehe dxm Menschen, but does not no¬ 
tice the difference of reading. Tischendorf and Alford, however, retAln 4K*(y<p.— P. 8.] 

* Ver. 8.—B., D., L., and many other Codd., read a Or 6 v (it) for avrd, which looks like an emendation. [Tbe fir¬ 
mer conforms in gender to the nearest noun, but as to sense refers to both.] 

10 Ver. 10.—[The order in the Greek: oi &yye\oi avrOty 4y ovpayois. The order of the E. V. misleads, 
as if in heaven belonged to the verb.—P. 8.] 

11 Ver. 11.—[*HA0« yhp 6 vlos rov hyBpt&wov a&aai rb ivoAwArfs] is omitted by Lachmann and Tischendorf cm 
the authority of Codd. B., L., I., [Cod. Sinait. likewise omits it], and in some ancient versions. But it is found in Cod. G., 
aL, and required by tho connection. It was perhaps omitted, as de Wette suggests, to avoid the appearance of numbering 
the children with the lost. [It is generally supposed that ver. 11 is an insertion from Luke xix. 10, bnt there is no good 
reason for snch insertion, and it is made improbable by the omission of the verb farriaai of Luke before okvrai ^to seel 
and saveX which would have suited the fore? of ver. 18. See Alford, who retains the received text.—P. 8.] 

13 Ver. 12.—[This le the proper construction, connecting 4irl rh 6prj with a<p*lt.‘ Bo the Vulgate (»re- 
Unquit nonagintanovem m montibus , et radii, etc.X the Pescbito, Luther, Bengel, do Wette, Ewald, Lange, ’Wiclff Tyw 
dale (doeth he not leave ninety nine in the mountains, and go and seek), Cranmer, Genevan, Rheims Veres., Campbell, 
Conant, etc. The error In the Authorized Version seems to be derived from the Bishops' Bible, where I find k. 
*EW with the accusative suits the verb i<pdt and the idea of a flock of sheep scattered over a mountain. Lachmann reeds 
h<p 4} a * i —no 1 xopevBe is, will he not leave—and going seek, etc, (instead of a<psls — wopsuBus). Dr. Lange, 
following this reading, stops the question with tprj. Objectionable.—P. 8.] 
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EXEGETIOAL AND CRITICAL. 

Ter. 1. At that hour.—Referring to the hour 
tn which the transaction about the tribute-money 
took place. The Messianic hopes of the disciples had 
been greatly raised, both by that miracle, and by 
the explanation of Jesus as to His relation to the 
theocracy. 

Who then ia the greatest ? r is &p a. —The 
inference implied in 4 p a seems to allude to Peter, 
who had apparently again been honored by an extra¬ 
ordinary distinction. — The greater (mqjor\ in rela¬ 
tion to all others, is the first The Major thmus, or 
the Primue. Who ia ? in the present tense. From 
the statement of the Lord, that, as Son of the King, 
He was free from die legal obligations of the theoo- 
Mcy, they inferred that die kingdom of the Messiah 
was already founded. Besides, the question was evi¬ 
dently also intended for the purpose of eliciting a 
distinct statement on that subject 

Ter. 2. A little ohilcL—A little boy. Accord¬ 
ing to [a late and unreliable] tradidon, the martyr 
Ignatius; according to Paulus, an orphan; accord¬ 
ing to Bolten, one of the young ministering disci¬ 
ples. Each of these views appears to us strained. 
The main point was, that He set before them a IWle 
child. 

Ver. 3. Except ye be converted,* etc.—The 
use of die aorist tenses deserves special notice. Je¬ 
sus presupposes that all this had already taken place 
in His disciples—that they were converted, had be¬ 
come like children, and entered into the kingdom of 
heaven. Hence He refers only to the necessity of 
self-examination and probation, not to that of a new 
conversion. We note the antithesis in the expressions, 
“ ike greatest in the kingdom of heaven and “ enter- 
keg into the kingdom of heaven .” The meaning is : 
The first question which you should put, is about 
your having entered into the kingdom of heaven. If 
they had entered it, they had become like the child 
before them; in which case their question could only 
have been caused by temporary surprise. Hence, if 
any one should display hierarchical tendencies, or give 
vent to such feelings, the question would naturally 
arise, whether he was really converted at all More 
than that, the statement implies that in a certain 
sense all hierarchism is opposed to, and incompatible 
with, the kingdom of heaven. In John iil 3, 5, this 
condition of entering the kingdom of heaven is put 
in the present tense, and more strongly expressed, as 
being bora again. Conversion, being a complete 
mrmsm in moral respects, implies a new birth so far 
as itsaivine cause and the totality of the change are 
concerned; while, so far as its moral aspects and its 
claims to acknowledgment are concerned, it may be 
described a s bec oming children. 

Ter. 4. Whosoever therefore shall humble 
himself as frM* little child. —Whoso will appear 
humble and gmnll, like this child; not, humble him¬ 
self like this child. Talla: iste parvulus non ee her 
miliat , oed humilie esL The use of the future tense 
shows that something of this kind was now again to 
take place in the disciples as the condition of their 
future greatness. • The expressions of the Saviour 
prove that the point of the comparison lay in the 
modesty of the child, in its want of pretension, which 
enabled it to eiyoy whatever came before it, without 

* fin Germ.: Wenn ihr nicht umgehehrt teid, t mlem ye 
shall hate turned. Comp, the Critical Note, No. 8, p. 882. 
—P.B.J 


seeking or claiming more as its due. The real great* 
ness of the child consists in its perfect contentment 
with its littleness and dependence. By our outward 
demands and our claims upon the future, we only loss 
the present, and with it, both life and reality; while 
the want of pretension and care in the child secures 
to it, with each passing moment, the enjoyment of 
life. And this constitutes also the condition of its 
future greatness. If the child aimed at anything be¬ 
yond the limits of its capacity, such a claim would 
of itself ensure disappointment This absence of pre¬ 
tension in the disciple of ChAst constitutes true hu¬ 
mility, to which, even after our conversion, we must 
ever and again revert Only by thus reverting to 
our littleness before God and the brethren, can we 
hope to realise the life of the kingdom of God, or to 
enter upon the path of development and future great¬ 
ness. The use of the simple future (t a r § i v 6 a * t) 
seems to indicate that this conversion would take 
place at a later period in the history of the disciples, 
and especially in that of Peter. In this connection, 
the reader will also recall the last hours of Jesus.— 
The greatest.—According to the measure of humil¬ 
ity, and each one according to Joe own idiosyncrasy. 

Ter. 5. And whoso shall reoeive [even or 
only ] one such little child.—The consequence and 
evidence of humility is, to receive one such little 
child. The question has been raised, Whether we 
are to understand the terms in a literal or in a spir¬ 
itual sense, in other words, of a child in years, or of 
a child in spirit, as just described. The former view 
is adopted by Bengel, Paulus, Neander, and de Wette; 
the latter, by Erasmus, Beza, Calvin, Grotius, and 
Meyer. But it could scarcely be regarded as a spe¬ 
cial evidence of humility, to receive in the name of 
Jesus a Christian of such marked humility. Besides, 
the context and Matt. xxv. are in favor of the former 
view. It is the most honorable office in the kingdom 
of heaven to receive the filing Himself; hence our 
Lord says: This distinguished office commences even 
when you receive a child in My name (comp. John 
xxL 15, and the end of Gerson’s life*). But this 
does not imply that the Saviour here referred to a 
natural, in opposition to a spiritual, child. Even a 
poor negro, who is desirous of being admitted into 
the school of Christ, may be such a child. In gen¬ 
eral, the expression applies to those who are appa¬ 
rently small, as contrasted with those who are appa¬ 
rently great, in the kingdom of heaven; hence, to 
catechumens and Sunday-school scholars, or to those 
who receive instruction, in opposition to thdse who 
impart it—to the Church under guidance, in opposi¬ 
tion to that part of it which guides. The real glory 
of office, and the real primacy of the Apostles, was 
to appear in their spiritual service and in their con¬ 
descension to those who were small, in the care of 
the Lamb of Christ in the school and the catechetical 
class. And this promise applied in all its fulness to 
such service of love, even in a single case.— Shall 
receive, i. e. f into spiritual fellowship. 

* [Dr. Lange refers here to tho celebrated John Charller 
Gerson, who was chancellor of the university of Paris and 
the theological leader of the reformatory councils of Pisa 
(1409) and Constance (1415). Alter taking a prominent part 
in all the great questions of his age, he retired to a convent 
at Lyons, and found his chief delight In the instruction of 
little children. As he felt the approach of death, be called 
once more the children that they might pray with him: 
Lord of mercy, have mercy upon Thy poor servant I He ap¬ 
pears greater lo this humility, than when lie swayed by his 
eloquence the council of bishops. He died A. D. 14211, M 
years old.—P. 8.] 
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In My name. —Properly, on the ground of My 
name; the fellowship of faith oombining and uniting 
the teacher and the taught in the name of Christ. 
Hence, neither referring exclusively to the faith of 
him who was to receive (de Wette), nor to that of 
those who were to be received. 

Yer. 6. Bat whoao shall give offonoe. —Who¬ 
so shall give him occasion for relapsing into unbe¬ 
lief, as was done by hierarchical arrogance. This 
was the offence with which the Church was at that 
moment threatened, '{here the hearts of the fathers 
were turned from their children, giving occasion for 
the hearts of the children turning from the fathers 
(see Mai. iv. 6, the concluding utterance of the Old 
Testament, and Luke i. 17). These later generations 
wepe led into unbelief by the hierarchical pretensions 
of the fathers, with their traditions. 

One of these little ones (a single one).—Those 
of whom this child Was a type. As formerly, the lit¬ 
tle ones being the beginners in the faith, or occupy¬ 
ing a lower place in the Church; hence those who 
were naturally or spiritually little. But evidently 
those who had become little, in the sense of being 
thoroughly humbled, are not so easily shaken 2n their 
faith by hierarchical pretensions. 

It were better tor him, or literally: it profit, 
eth him for this (<rvjA<t>*pei avrtp 7 re) that 
a millstone were hanged, etc.—Meyer deems it 
imperative to take the 7 r a , in the expression 
avfnpjp* t 7 v a , in the proper sense: He ex¬ 
plains, though not very clearly, that the text im¬ 
plies that ms conduct would subserve that special 
purpose. Following the trace here indicated, we 
infer that the offence given arose from a desire 
after spiritual domination. This motive, then, of his 
offence (domination over the conscience) is ironically 
characterized in the text as profiting him (badly), 
for the purpose of having a millstone hanged, etc. 
We may illustrate this by quoting an analogous say¬ 
ing of Luther, addressed to the Elector John : “A 
forced Christian is a very pleasant and agreeable 
guest in the kingdom of heaven, in whom God takes 
special delight, and whom He will certainly set high¬ 
est up among the angels—in the de/pest bottom of 
heU Of course, the statement applies much more 
fully to hierarchical pretensions. His arrogance and 
his domination profiteth him—yes, for this purpose, 
that a millstone shall be hanged, etc.—We are now 
prepared to understand the symbolical expressions, 
millstone and sea. From other passages we learn 
that hierarchism is destined to perish in the angry 
waves of the sea of nations, or in the midst of revolu¬ 
tions (Matt vii. 6 ; Rev. xiil 1, etc.). The expres¬ 
sion millstone is, in the first instance, intended to des¬ 
ignate a very large stone (Rev. xviil 21), more 
especially the large upper millstone which was driven 
round by asses,* However,- the term is not merely 
intended to refer to the weight of the stone, but also 
to the object which it serves in the mill. The latter 
is a figure of life, in its means of support (Matt. xxiv. 
41; Rev. xviil 22), while the millstone refers to the 
motive power. But the possessions of the temple 
were the load by which a corrupt hierarchy was ulti¬ 
mately drawn into the depths of the sea of perdition 
(James v. 1). To the Jews generally, the temple be¬ 
came in the end a millstone hung round their neck, 
which drew them into the depth of the sea of nations. 

* [Hence de Wette and Moyer translate /Avhot 6 pik6s 
literally : Sselsmtihlstein, In distinction from the smaller 
hand-millstones. —P. 8.] 


But this was not the end of offences. The xbtb 
tovt i a n6 % 44 was a mode of punishment common 
among the Greeks, Romans, Syrians, and Phoenicians, 
but not among the Jews. Hence it may be regarded 
as a dramatic and strong expression of the idea: he 
shall be deprived of life.” (Meyer.) But even this 
heathen form of punishment deserves notice. The 
Jewish hierarchy was to be swept away by hea¬ 
thens. 

Yer. 7. Woe onto the world because of of¬ 
fences. —The world as such does not give, but receive 
offences from false disciples; and that in what may 
be designated its border land, where it is represented 
by the little ones. The offence of these little ones 
would accumulate to such an amount as to bring a 
woe upon the whole world (comp. Matt xxiil 15; 
Rev. xvii 5). 

For it must needs be. —Not referring to fate, 
or to a metaphysical, but to a historical amfyinh <* 
the necessary connection between guilt and judg¬ 
ment ; and in this sense not merely allowed by God, 
but 44 ultimately traceable to the divine counsel” 
(Meyer.) 

But woe to the man by whom the offence 

Cometh. — The offence (r 5 ondyBaXor) is the 
guilt of an individual, giving rise to offences (rh ok dr- 
5 ct a a), which themselves are sent by way of judg¬ 
ment. And if woe descends on the world on account 
of these offences, how much more does it bold true 
of the man who is the cause or the occasion of them 1 
Instances of individuals who gave 6uch offences will ‘ 
readily occur to the reader; as, for example, Judas, 
Caiaphas, etc. (On the other aspect of historical ne¬ 
cessity, comp, the word of Paul, 1* Cor. xl 19.) 

Yer. 8. Whefika if thy hand or thy foot 
offend thee. —Comp. ch. v. 29. De Wette and oth¬ 
ers regard this as a mere repetition not suitable in 
this connection, as referring to seduction by our own 
senses and not by the instrumentality of others. But 
it should be noted, that in the former passage the ex¬ 
pression is used in connection with marriage offences; 
and here, in regard to ecclesiastical offences,—the 
link of connection being the mystical idea of mar¬ 
riage. Hence it means, If thine hand, or thy foot, or 
thine eye, threaten to sever the union between thy 
heart and Christ The ministers of Christ are them¬ 
selves offended by their hand, their foot, or their eye, 
before they become an offence to others. The text 
aptly adds, the foot, to the other emblems mentioned 
in ch. v. 29, which in this connection have a different 
meaning from the earlier passage. The hand here 
designates special aptitude and inclination for ecclesi¬ 
astical government; the foot, for ecclesiastical exer¬ 
tion and missionary undertakings ; the eye, for ec¬ 
clesiastical perception and knowledge . All these gifts 
should remain in subjection to the Spirit of Chiist, 
and serve for the advancement and edification of the 
little ones, instead of inducing pride or contempt of 
inferiors. 

It will look fairer. ko\ 6 y a o ( tori* (it 
is better for thee). —The Hebrews combined the 
two ideas of goodness and beauty under the term 
good, while the Greeks comprehended them under 
that of fair . Both views may equally be expressed 
in Christian language. In the present instance, the 
idea of beauty is brought prominently forward, with 
special reference to the maiming caused by moral 
necessity. Philologically we note, that the positive 
degree koK6p is here combined with the compara¬ 
tive fi, on account of the attractive combination 
of the two constructions. (Comp. Meyer.) 
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Halt.—The loss of one foot causes the other to, 
halt The expression “ maimed,” refers more partic¬ 
ularly to the arms. 

Ver. 10. Take heed. —Our Lord again addresses 
Himself to the disciples, who were not to give of¬ 
fence. He mentions the cause of such offence as con¬ 
sisting in contempt, more especially of these little ones. 
Accordingly, He now points out the high value which 
God sets upon them. 

Their angels in heaven do always behold. 

—De Wette: “In the Old Testament we only rend 
of guardian angels of empires (Dan. x. 13, 20). But 
at a later period the Jews believed also in the ex¬ 
istence of guardian angels for individuals (Targ. Jon¬ 
athan; Gen. xxxiii 10 ; xxxv. 10; xlviii. 16. Eisen- 
menger, Neuentdecktes Judenthum, L 889). Similarly 
also the New Testament (Acts xii. 1 ?) The expres¬ 
sion, that the' guardian angels of these children al¬ 
ways behold the face of God, or are near unto Him 
' (as the servants of a king, 2 Kings xxv. 19), implies, 

‘ that God specially cares for them. But as Jesus 
> cannot ascribe any partiality to God, even for inno- 
1 cent children, the whole statement must be regarded 
as a figurative expression, indicating the high value 
attaching to these children, and the importance of 
' theif spiritual welfare. 11 Meyer, in opposition to 
de Wette, justly remarks: “The belief in guardian 
angels is here clearly admitted by Christ. Critics 
should simply acknowledge the fact, without adopt¬ 
ing the idea that it applies to patron saints enjoying 
peculiar bliss in heaven. 11 Grotius takes the Roman 
Catholic view of this passage, which of course most 
Protestant divines controvert. Grotius appeals to 
Origen (HorniL viil in Genesin\ to Tertullian (de 
£apHsmo\ and to Clement, who speaks of the pro¬ 
tecting demon in which the Platonists believed. Still, 
Clement does not maintain in so many words that 
every one had his patron angel Origen, and after 
him Gregory of Nyssa, held that every person was 
accompanied both by a good and by an evil angel 
The view of Grotius is somewhat different. He be¬ 
lieves in the general guardianship of angels, rather 
than in the attendance of individual messengers of 
mercy. Olshausen applies the passage to the pre¬ 
existent ideal of men. But it deserves notice, that 
while Jesus evidently admits the doctrine concerning 
guardian angels, which had been fully developed dur¬ 
ing the period of the Apocrypha, He lays special em¬ 
phasis not so much on that subject, as on the fact, 
that the of these little ones always behold the 

face of God. Not only are they highly placed, but 
they do not seem to be. actively employed—as if God 
were through them always Himself looking upon 
these little ones. There is a most special Providence 
watching over the little ones, of which the angels are 
the medium, and in which the angelic life of these 
children is combined-with {he highest guardianship 
in heaven and on earth. The fundamental idea is, 
that the highest angels of God in heaven represent 
the smallest subjects of His kingdom on earth, Ps. 
«riil 5, 6. The eye of God rests in special protec¬ 
tion on the young seed in His kingdom (Matt xix.). 
But as Christ is the Angel of His presence in a unique 
sense, while here we road of angels of the presence 
in the plural (the idea being formed after the analogy 
<tf the ministers of eastern kings, 2 Kings xxr. 19, 
comp, with 1 Kings x. 8), it follows, that Christ Him¬ 
self, as the great Advocate and Intercessor, is Him¬ 
self the central-point of this angelic guardianship. 

Ver. 11. That whioh is lost.— A strong gener¬ 
al expression, designating those who are lost Meyer: 


those who had incurred eternal damnation. But the. 
succeeding parable shows that our Lord rather refers 
to those who had strayed and were in misery. The 
conduct of Christ forms a direct contrast to that of 
the men giving offence. He came to save that which 
was lost; while they, in their pride, repelled those 
who had lately given hope of escaping from their lost 
state. Hence also, as the Angel of the presence, and 
as Saviour of the lost, Christ Himself is surety to us 
that these little ones are represented in the presence 
of His Father by Himself and His associates. 

[St(er : “ Here is Jacobi ladder planted before 
our eyes: beneath are the little ones [the children . 
of age and of grace] ;—then their angels;—then the’ 

Son of Man in heaven, in whom alone man is exalted 
above the angels, who, as the great Angel of the 
Covenant, cometh from the presence and bosom of 
the Father to save those that were lost; and above 
Him again (ver. 14) the Father Himself, and His good 
pleasure. 1 ’—P. S.] 

Ver. 12. What think ye?—In ch. xv. 4, this ^ . 
parable is again introduced in a different context. 

But we readily trace an internal connection between 
these two occasions, both in reference to the circum¬ 
stances in which they were uttered, and to the state 
of feeling prevailing at the time. The difference, that 
in the one case the ninety-nine sheep are represent¬ 
ed as left in the mountains , and in the other in the 
wilderness , is unimportant. Of greater moment is 
the fact, that in the Gospel of Matthew the parable 
is addressed to the Pharisees, who themselves repre¬ 
sent the ninety-nine sheep, while in the Gospel of 
Luke it is spoken to the New Testament shepherds, 
who, after the example of the Master, were to take 
special charge of the lost 

Ver. 14. Even so it is not the will of your » 
Father.—He has no fixed purpose that one of these 
little ones perish. We regard this as a decisive 
statement against the doctrine of actual predestina¬ 
tion to condemnation. This negation implies, in the 
first instance, a denial of all those assumptions ac¬ 
cording to which hierarchical minds attempt judicial¬ 
ly to fix the state of souls. For this they have no 
authority whatever in the gospel; on the contrary, 
their human traditions are in direct opposition to the 
will of God. The statement of Christ, also, evidently 
implies an affirmation, that God willeth that all should 
be saved (1 Tim. il 4). He would secure for Him¬ 
self the full number of His flock; and hence calleth 
sinners, and more particularly the lost On this very 
ground, then, His great care is on behalf of that 
which is lost; His is saving grace. To such an ex¬ 
tent is His administration directed by grace, that, in 
view of it, one lost sheep may exceed in importance 
ninety-nine who are not lost These ninety-nine sheep 
either feed themselves (according to the passage in 
the text), or else deem themselves independent of 
special help (according to the passage in Luke). At 
alb events, the case is quite different with the lost 
sheep, whether the idea of “ lost 11 be taken in the 
objective, as in the text, or in the subjective sense, 
as in Luke. To all such the blessed decree of grace 
applies, and for such the Son and the Spirit are 
waiting. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. It scarcely requires any argument to show that 
this statement of the Lord concerning the little child 
affords no evidence against the doctrine of original 
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sin. When Jesus called Peter blessed, He referred 
to his faith as Feter, not to his individuality as Si¬ 
mon. Similarly, when setting the child in the midst, 
it is its childtikeness, and not the mere fact of its 
youth, far less that of its innocence, which is intend¬ 
ed as an emblem and model. Children are here a 
symbol of humility, just as natural birth is a symbol 
of regeneration. Hence we also infer that the Lord 
here alluded to the natural humility of the child, to 
its dependence, need of affection, and consequent 
want of pretension, as well as to its enjoyment of the 
passing moment 

2. Who is the greatest in the kingdom of heaven f 
—Who has the primacy ? It might almost seem as 
if the disciples were relapsing into their old Jewish 
views of a carnal kingdom, with political offices, 
ranks, and dignities attaching to it. But this was 
not the case. They knew that their tiocKriala was 
destined to form a contrast to the ancient theocracy, 
and to the kingdoms of this world. Still, they had 
as yet no adequate conception of a spiritual order of 
things, and accordingly transferred to the Church 
their political and hierarchical associations. If a 
Church was to be founded, a hierarchy must, in their 
opinion, be instituted along with it This idea seems 
to have been further confirmed in their minds after 
the transaction about the tribute-money, in which 
they seem to have noted rather the distinction con¬ 
ferred on Peter, than the humiliation which he had 
experienced. 

8. As the inquiry of the disciples bore so dis¬ 
tinctly upon the establishment of a hierarchy, the 
symbolical action of the Master, in placing a child in 
the midst of them, formed the most complete refuta¬ 
tion of their theory. Still, this transaction does not 
in the least invalidate the institution of the apostoli¬ 
cal and ecclesiastical office (ch. xvi.). Hence the pas¬ 
sage must be regarded as only more clearly defining 
the ecclesiastical office, as a ministry of love (a min¬ 
isterial office for the sacerdotium of the whole con¬ 
gregation, according to the principles of the gospel), 
—a ministry of humility, in opposition to hierarchical 
claims ; of condescension to little ones, in opposition 
to that of ascending grades; and of pastoral watch¬ 
fulness, in opposition to hierarchical pride and dom¬ 
ination, which is here characterized and condemned 
both as the grand offence of New Testament times, 
and as the greatest temptation and corruption of the 
Christian world. From this explanation of the Lord, 
we are enabled to gather the great outlines of New 
Testament Church order: 1. Its leading principles 
(in our section); again, 2. the rules of Christian dis¬ 
cipline ; 8. those of Christian and ecclesiastical ab¬ 
solution. The leading principles are as follows : 

а. First principle : Except ye he converted .— 
Conversion iB the primary condition, not only of be¬ 
ing leaders in the kingdom of heaven, but even of 
being members of it. This conversion must be more 
particularly characterized by a childlike want of pre¬ 
tension,—t. e., by spiritual humility, which may be 
described as repentance in a permanent form. Hence 
the imperious hierarch excludes himself, both by his 
spirit and by his conduct, not only from office, but 
even from the kingdom of heaven itself. He ceases 
not merely to be a servant of Christ, but even a 
Christian. All such desires after primacy must be 
removed by conversion and regeneration. Luther : 
“ Who has ever seen an animal living alter its head 
was dead t ” 

б. Second principle : Whosoever therefore shall 
humble himsdf .—Rank or dignity in the kingdom of 


heaven is to be proportionate to humility and to the 
ministry of love. In other words, real condescension 
(not merely by such phrases as the papal terms ser 
vorum) is to be the measure of our real exaltation. 
The general basis underlying all is, that all are equal 
and one in Christ. The desires after primacy are to 
give place to an opposite desire after fraternal ser¬ 
vice of love. 

c. Third principle: Whoso shall receive one 
such little child. —Christ would have us recognize and 
receive Himself in these little ones, or in beginners 
in the faith. Our evangelical ministry is to be char¬ 
acterized by respect and veneration for the life that 
is of God, or for Christ in His little ones. Thus the 
pastoral office is to combine the qualities of freedom 
on the one, and of love on the other, hand; while H 
is at the same time made the means of training the 
young and the weak in faith to the manhood and 
full stature in Christ 

Thus there are three degrees of evangelical pri¬ 
macy—humble faith, condescension to the little ones, 
and the training and elevating them—in opposition 
to the three stages of hierarchical primacy. The lat¬ 
ter are—1. Progressive symbolical conversion to hie- 
rarchism; 2. hierarchical gradations; 8. contempt 
of the congregation of the tittle ones. Accordingly, 
the triple crown of the true minister of Christ con¬ 
sists in conversion and humility, fraternal service of 
love, and veneration for the priestly character of the 
congregation (Christ in the little ones). 

4. But whoso shall offend .—We have now a delin¬ 
eation of the opposite conduct. 

a. From the context we gather that the passage 
applies exclusively to offences arising from hierarch¬ 
ical pride, self-exaltation and contempt of these little 
ones. The Lord first refers to the sin, and then to the 
punishment. 

b. Jesus announces that great danger and cor¬ 
ruption would accrue to the world from these offen¬ 
ces. Woe unto the world because of offences I 

c. The Lord shows how His servants may come 
to give offence to others, having been first tempted 
and seduced themselves (being Offended by their 
hand, their foot, or their eye). From the context we 
gather that in this connection the term hand refers 
to ecclesiastical despotism (Matt, xxiii. 18, 14), foot 
to activity in proselytizing (Matt xxiii 16), and eye 
to pride of knowledge which would seek to exalt pa¬ 
tristic, gnostic, theosophic, or mystical lore and fel¬ 
lowship above the Church, Rom. xii. 8. The Apostle 
John, who was the occasion of this saying, himself 
afforded a signal instance of the manner in which a 
right hand was to be cut off (see the author’s Leben 
Jesu , ii. 2, p. 1021). Stier (iii 26) seems to overlook 
the necessity of John’s special training for the high 
place whioh he was to pccupy in the kingdom of 
God. 

d. The source of these offences : contempt of the 
little ones. This is to give place to a proper acknowl¬ 
edgment of their character, of their mysterious prox¬ 
imity to God, of their calling and object in the king¬ 
dom of heaven, and of their glorious and blessed 
representatives and guardians, viz., the angels and 
Christ Himself. 

6. Both the above antitheses are now explained 
and illustrated by the fundamental idea and charac¬ 
teristic feature of the kingdom of heaven, which is 
compassion. For the Son of Man is come to east 
that which was lost. Christ primarily came to seek 
that which was lost, and not merely the little ones. 
In this economy of sovereign pity, where the Saviour 
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descends to the lowest depth of misery, there to dis¬ 
play in all its fulness His character as Redeemer, it 
is impossible that His subordinate servants should 
enter upon an opposite course. The watchfulness of 
the faithful shepherd in the mountains serves as an 
emblem of the faithfulness of our heavenly Shepherd. 
But the root and spring of their life must ultimately 
be traced to the gracious purpose of our Father in 
heaven, who willetn not that one of these little ones 
perish. 


6. The fact, that in Matt xviii. the disciples are 
introduced as asking the Lord who was the greatest 
in the kingdom of heaven, incontestably proves that 
He could not have meant His statement in Matt xvi 
to imply that Peter was to epjoy any primacy in the 
Church. 

7. We may here remark, that for educational pur¬ 
poses it is well, wisely to set before children the two 
great dangers—of excessive childishness, on the one 
hand, and, on the other, of an unchildlike spirit 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL 

The Lord Himself must settle the question about 
primacy.—Primacy in the kingdom of heaven belongs 
to obscure children.—The solemlf declaration of the 
Lord against any human primacy in His Church.— 
Let us take the little ones, and not the great of this 
world, as our model for tlfe offices and dignities in 
the Church.—The little child a warning lesson set be¬ 
fore the Apostles.—How the Lord has made children 
a perpetual and living condemnation of spiritual and 
ecclesiastical pretensions.'—The child a twofold em¬ 
blem: 1. A model to those who deem themselves 
great, how they are to become little, and thereby really 
great; 2. a symbol of those who are little in a spirit¬ 
ual sense, and who are not to be offended by spirit¬ 
ual domination.—Personal regeneration the condition 
of ecclesiastical greatness.—-It is altogether vain to 
contend for a position in the kingdom of God, if there 
is any question as to our having entered into it.— 
“Except ye be converted ; ” or, aims after worldly 
greatness in the Church, are in reality aims after go¬ 
ing.beyond its pale.—A perversion of the office of 
minister into ruler, as raising the question of the gen¬ 
uineness of our first conversion.—In what respect 
may children' serve as models to the ministers of 
Christ ?—To Christians generally?—Self-abasement 
the only road to exaltation in the kingdom of heaven. 
—How the little ones grow, just because they are 
little.—How the want of pretension in children se¬ 
cures their enjoyment of life and their pre-eminence. 
—The threefold sermon of the Lord on the subject 
of the little ones: 1. Become as little children, in or¬ 
der to become Christians; 2. Receive these little 
children for Christ’s sake; 8. Offend not these little 
children, who enjoy the guardianship of the angels 
and of the Father who is in heaven.—Whoso shall 
receive one such little child.—Only he who can feed 
the lambs can feed the sheep; see John xx. 15.— 
Honorable distinction of the office of teacher.—Sa- 
crednees of the catechetical office.—Solemn judgment 
resting on those who give offence to the little ones.— 
To what offences did the Lord specially refer in the 
text?—Offences are unavoidable, yet their authors 
are chargeable with them.—If we are to avoid giving 
offence to the members of Christ, let us beware of 
taking offence in our own members.—How a Chris¬ 
tian may become an offence in the Church: 1. By 


the domination of his hand; 2. by the spurious pros¬ 
elytizing zeal of his foot; 8. by the fanatical and 
distorted perceptions of his eye.—How a Christian 
is to make sure of his fellowship with the Church, 
even at the cost of the most painful sacrifices, Rom. 
xii 8; in the same manner also to secure his own 
salvation.—The abuse of God’s gifts for selfish pur¬ 
poses will ensure our ruin.—Christ condescending to 
seek that which was lost a model to His servants.— 
How the ways of the Lord, and of those who would 
assume the mastery in the Church, are opposed: 1. 
Christ descended, and then ascended; 2. they ascend, 
and then descend, as if a millstone were hanged 
round their necks, and they drawn into the depths 
of the sea.—The ministry of the gospel not priestly 
domination, but pastoral service.—The faithfulness 
of earthly shepherds a symbol of that of the Great 
Shepherd.—Why the Shepherd cherishes so much 
the lost sheep: 1. Because it is a lost life, and not a 
dead possession; 2. because He is a faithful Shep¬ 
herd, full of compassion, not one who reckons close¬ 
ly.—One lost sheep may be of greater importance to 
the Good Shepherd than ninety and nine who have 
not gone astray; or, the infinite glory of the king¬ 
dom of grace.—“ It is not the will of your Father, 
etc. Lessons to be derived from this by the Church: 
1. In respect of doctrine; 2. in respect of rule; 8. 
in respect of the mission of the Church.—The three¬ 
fold will: to save that which was lost The will, 1. 
in heaven above; 2. on Golgotha; 8. in the heart 
of the Church. 

Starke :— Hedinger: What a shame that the 
disciples of Christ should be engrossed with pride 
and ambition, when their Head has become their ser¬ 
vant, and for their sake humbled Himself even unto 
death !— Zemvs : It is the wicked way of man that 
each one seeks to become high, not lowly—to rule, 
not to serve.—It is not said, Become little children, 
but, Become as little children.— Langii opus bibl.: 
The innocence of children appears especially in their 
simplicity, humility, love, kindliness, and obedience, 
viewing these qualities alone, and irrespective of their 
faults.— Zeisius: He who is lowest in his own eyes, 
and in those of the world, is greatest before God.— 
Think not how you may become great, but rather 
how ye may be made small.—What a blessed work, 
and what glorious reward, to become the patron and 
friend of children, of orphans, and of the weak 1— 
Canstfin : To build orphanages is a great work.— 
What precious treasure have parents in their chil¬ 
dren, since for their Bakes the holy angels and Christ 
Himself lodge with them! Bibl. Wurt.—Qusmd : 
If to offend one soul is to incur the wrath of God, 
how awful must be the judgment of those who offend 
a whole town or country 1—Offences are the source 
of fearful evil to the world; but they are made to 
work together for good to them that love God. 

Lisco : —The main point consists in that sense 
of weakness and dependence which is characteristic 
of children. 

Oerlach: —On account of their weakness, chil¬ 
dren require the special protection of angels; but 
they are so precious in the sight of God, that He 
selects for that purpose His most exalted messen¬ 
gers. 

Heubner: —The human heart is naturally inclined. 
to self-exaltation, and both ambition and pride find 
their way even into the kingdom of Christ—How 
Christ answered the inquiry, what constituted true 
and what spurious greatness.—Each one of us re¬ 
quires a thorough conversion of the heart—A child’ 
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like spirit, the basis of true religion.—A childlike 
spirit: humility, guilelessness, forgetfulness of self, 
teachableness, faith.— Ooliz (from Spangenberg and 
Luther): The child the living symbol of the destiny 
of man.—The more willing thou art to become a 
child, the more fully wilt thou experience that God 
is thy Father.—The time will come when God will ac¬ 
knowledge quiet, humble, and retiring souls.—Those 
who seduce simple and unsuspecting minds incur the 
heaviest guilt—The world the scene of offences.— 
Every other evil is as nothing compared with the 
number of seductions in the world.—Children and 
childlike persons the special favorites of Heaven.— 
To train children is to give joy to the angels.— Bren- 


Out, Prmfa&o catechismi : In medio puerorum «r- 
eari e*t esse in medio angelorum. — On the whole 
section:—The conversion to childlikeness of spirit 
which the Lord here requires: 1. Its character; 1 
its importance.—How Christ, the Friend of children, 
recommends children to our care.—Christ is that 
faithful Shepherd who has left His thousands on the 
heavenly mountains (the angelic hosts, as Cyril of 
Jerusalem has it, Cat xv.) to come down and seek 
the lost sheep of humanity.— Rieger (Mve Scrmou, 
Leipzig, 1766): The gracious care of our Father in 
heaven and of Christ even for a single souL 

Bachmann :—The high value attaching to chil¬ 
dren in the kingdom of God. 


B. The Discipline of the Church. Ch. XV Hi. 15-20. 


15 Moreover [But] if thy brother shall trespass [sin, apa against thee,* go and 
tell him his fault between thee and him alone: if ne^ shall hear thee, thou hast gained 

16 thy brother. But if he will not hear thee y then take with thee one or two more, that in 

17 the mouth of two or three witnesses every word may be established [<rra0jj]. And if 
he shall neglect to hear them, tell it unto the church: * bat if he neglect to hear the 
church [also, jcat], let him be unto thee as a heathen man [heathen] and a publican. 

18 Verily Isay unto you, Whatsoever ye shall bind on earth shall be bound in heaven; 

19 and whatsoever ye shall loose on earth shall be loosed in heaven. Again [verily] 4 1 
say unto you, That if [only] two of you shall agree 5 on earth as touching anything 
that they shall ask, it snail be done for them of my Father which [who] is in heaven. 

20 For where two or three are gathered together in my name, there am I in the midst of 
them. 

1 Ver. 15.—[Compare vcr. 21, where the E. V. renders afiaprdvttv: Hn.—P. 8.] 

* Ver. 15.—LAchmann and Tischendorf [not in his large critical edition of 1859], after Cod. B., al., omit eis wi 
(i againM thee). The omission made the sense clearer; bnt for this very reason the words should be retained. 

* Ver. 17.—[Here ItcKhvela is need in the sense of a particular or local congregation, as often in the Epiatka, 
while in xvL 18 It means the chnrch univereal , since no individual congregation (or denomination) has the promise of in* 
destructible life. Comp, on €KK\rjala y and its proper translation, the CrU. Bote No.4onp. 298.—P. 8.] 

4 Ver. 19.—The reading xdKty a/i[instead of xd\iv without &a^jv] is very strongly attested [and adopted 
by Tiscbendorf and Alford. Lachmann reads dp.4)v without xdAty,, and gives Cod. B. as his authority. Bnt this is an 
error; the Vatican Codex, both in the edition of Angelo Mai anefthat of Phil. ButtmannJun.,reads irdAtr a/aVjr. 
-■-P. 8.] 

* Ver. 19.—The future a v fx<p tc v 4] a o v a iv is best attested. [Adopted by Tischendorf and Alford. Snstained by 
Cod. Blnait which reads: ihy Mo ovfHpwrljaouaty if ufiS>y. Lachmann reads with Cod. Vatlcanus and text. rec. the 
snbjnnctlve avu4xey4ia omtiv, which looks like a grammatical emendation. Moyer (1858) and Tiscbendorf (1859) quote 
Cod. B. in favor of the future, bnt both the editions of this Codex by Angelo Mai (Borne, 1857, and sec. ed n 1859) and thst 
of Phil. Bnttmann (Berlin, 1862) read the subjunctive, as stated previously by Birch and Lachmann. The •» or ov seem 
to be very indistinctly written in the original MS., so as to account for the difference among the collators and editoia 
Comp, the note in Buttmann's edition of Cod. VaL, p. 501, sub Matt. xvlii. 19.—P. 8.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CBITICAL. 

Logical Connection. —Meyer denies the existence 
of such a connection with the preceding context, and 
objects to the construction of Beza: “Ubi de its die- 
seruit, qui sunt alii* offendiculo, nunc quid sii its f t 
cicndutn dedarat, qutbus obiedum e$t offendiculum.” 
The connection lies in the condemnation of hierarchi¬ 
cal practices. Hence the view of Beza is substan¬ 
tially oorrect Give no offence to your neighbor, but 
rather overcome by love the offence which he gives 
to you. Or. in the special form in which it Is ex¬ 
pressed in the text, Put no stumbling-block in the 
wav of your neighbor by hierarchical offences, but 
rather assist the Church in removing such of¬ 
fences. 


Yer. 15. Against thee. —Not merely referring 
to personal offences, but rather to sins, which, being 
done in presence of others, cannot but excite atten¬ 
tion and give offence. Viewed in the context, it 
might be paraphrased: Sin not against thy brother 
by giving him offence. Again, on the other hand, 
overcome by the discipline of love the offence which 
he has given thee. 

Between thee and him alone. —First measure 
Brotherly admonition, or private entreaty. Meyer: 
“ The administration of reproof is here represented 
as intervening between the two parties.” But this 
critic is mistaken in supposing that the text refers to 
party disputes. Of course, the expression implies 
that the guilt rests with our brother. 

Thou hast gained thy brother. —Euthym. 
Zig&b.: In respect of brotherly fellowship. Meyer, 
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more correctly: For the kingddli of the Messiah. 
Both ideas, however, seem combined in the text 
The person who has been gained for the kingdom of 
the Messiah becomes the brother of him who has 
thus gained him. He has been gained by wisdom 
and cautions dealing, when serious loss seemed im¬ 
pending. Such private expostulation implies self- 
denial and courage, while it gives our brother the 
impression that we feel for him, that we love him, 
and would willingly spare him. Such an assault of 
love upon his heart may gain him. The opposite 
course, of hastily divulging his fault, is an evidence 
of pride, harshness, cowardice, want of love and of 
prudence. In all probability, it will only tend to em¬ 
bitter, and thus further to alienate our brother. Be¬ 
sides, in our personal dealings as individuals, we are 
not entitled to go beyond this private expostulation, 
unless we know that we act in the spirit of the 
whole Church (Acts v.; 1 Cor. v.). 

Ver. 16. One or two more.—This is the sec¬ 
ond measure to be adopted. One or two witnesses 
are now to be called in. The law of Moses enjoined 
the judicial examination of witnesses (Deut xix. 15). 
In this instance, the final judgment of God is sup¬ 
posed to be already commencing, and witnesses are 
called in, because the guihy brother is to become 
his own judge. 

The question has been asked, whether the word 
araOy here means, M be, established,” or else, “ stand 
still , rest, depend .” The latter meaning seems to be 
preferable, as the guilt of the offending brother is 
apparently admitted. The fault of our brother is 
not to be prematurely published. Hence, while in 
the first clause of the verse we read, “ Take with 
thee one or two, 11 the last clause speaks of two or 
three witnesses. If our brother confesses his fault, 
he becomes himself the third witness, and there are 
no longer merely two, but three who know of the 
fault. 

Ver. 17. To the ohuroh (congregation)^- 
Third measure. From ch. xvi 18, the term IkkXti- 
ala must always be understood as referring to the 
Christian Church, or to the meeting of believers, 
whether it be large or small Calvin, Beza, and 
others mistake equally the meaning and the connec¬ 
tion of the passage in applying it to the Jewish syna¬ 
gogue. In opposition to this, de Wette remarks, 1. 
That the term IssKrtaia is never applied to the syna¬ 
gogue ; 2. that Jesus could not have meant to direct 
His disciples to apply to a community which was 
estranged from than in spirit, for the purpose of re¬ 
storing brotherly relations among themselves; 8. 
that vers. 18-20 evidently refer to Christian fellow¬ 
ship, and to its power and quickening by His pres¬ 
ence. But when de Wette suggests that both this 
passage and ch. xvi. 18 were a historical prolepsis, 
he must have wholly missed the connection of 'the 
gospel history in the mind of Matthew. Similarly, 
Roman Catholic interpreters are entirely in error in 
explaining the passage: Tell it to the bishops. Even 
de Wette and Vitringa go beyond the text, in sup¬ 
posing that it applies to the function of the rulers of 
the Church as arbitrators or judges on moral ques¬ 
tions. On the contrary, the isicKnala is in this pas¬ 
sage put in antithesis to the question touching the 
fulfav 4v r§ fiaaiktltf. r&v ovpavAv. Hence this 
would have been the most unsuitable place for any¬ 
thing like the sanction of a hierarchy. It is indeed 
true that the Church is, in the first place, approach¬ 
ed and addressed through its officials. But then we 
must also bear in mind, that thpre is an entire ac¬ 


cordance between the views and dealings of these 
officials and those of the Church, and not anything 
like hierarchical assumption on their part (comp. 1 
Cor. v. 4). [Alford ; “ That lKK\rj<ria cannot mean 
the Church as represented by her rulers , appears by 
(from) vers. 19, 20,—where any collection of believ¬ 
ers is gifted with the power of deciding in such 
cases. Nothing could be further from the spirit of 
our Lord’s command than proceedings in what were 
oddly enough called * ecclesiastical courts.’ ”—P. S.1 
Let him be unto thee^-The Jews regarded 
heathens and publicans as excommunicated persons. 

As such we are to consider a Christian who perse¬ 
veres in his offence: he is no longer to be acknow¬ 
ledged as belonging to the fellowship of saints. The 
accord of the Church in this step is implied. Still 
the verse reads, Let him be to thee —not, to the 
church; the personal impulse being in this case a 
prophetic manifestation of the gift of discerning the 
spirits. Viewing it in this light, we cannot imagine 
how Meyer could infer that it did not apply to ex- 
communication—all the more so, that he himself re¬ 
fers it to the cessation of all fellowship with such a 
person. However, we question the correctness of 
the latter statement In our opinion, the text only 
implies the cessation of ecclesiastical fellowship, not 
of civil or social intercourse. In point of fact, it 
was the mistake of the Jews to convert what was in¬ 
tended as an ecclesiastical censure into a civil pun¬ 
ishment Perhaps this might be excusable under 
the ancient theocracy, when State and Church were 
not yet distinct Nay, when the theocracy was first 
founded, it was even necessary under certain condi¬ 
tions, and for a season (see the laws against the Ca- 
naanites). But under the New Testament dispensa- „ 
tion this confusion of civil and sacred matters has 
entirely ceased. Christ did not regard the publicans 
and heathens, viewed as such, as belonging to His 
communion; but He considered them the objects of 
His mission. Accordingly, we must take the idea of 
excommunication in this tight. The Roman Catholic 
Church has, on the question of discipline, again 
lapsed into Judaism. Regarding those who are ex¬ 
communicated as heretics, if not as heathens and 
publicans, it hands than over to the civil tribunals. 

Ver. 18. Verily I say unto you, Whatsoever 
ye shall bind on earth.—It is very remarkable 
that Christ should have employed a solemn adjura¬ 
tion, when according the power of the keys to all 
His disciples, and with than to the Church generally, 
or rather to the Church along with the disciples. 
For, evidently, while ver. 17 lays down the rule for 
the conduct of the Church, ver. 18 shows that the 
Church is warranted in this conduct This right is 
again solemnly confirmed by the amen in ver. 19. 

The similarity of expression with ch. xvi. 19 shows 
that this passage also refers to the office of the keys; 
and hence that both vers. 17 and 18 referred to its 
exercise. The privilege therefore of Peter only con¬ 
sisted in this, that he was the first to make confes¬ 
sion and to bear witness (see Acts v., viii., xi.), in 
accordance with the Church generally, to which he 
also was subject But whenever he occupied a sep¬ 
arate position, he also subjected himself to the dis¬ 
cipline and reproof of the Church (Gal ii. 11). 

Ver. 19. Again, verily I say unto you.—The 
reading xdKtv kufo is very £ully attested. This amen 
was afterward omitted from the text, probably from 
an apprehension that it might be quoted in support 
of separatism.—That if [only] two of you shall 
agree.—The smallest number which could form a 
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fellowship. They shall agree on earth, i, in form¬ 
ing a social and visible fellowship. This, however, 
does not imply that two believers will always suffice 
to form a church. The emphasis rests on the word 
cv/uupvvla. Such a full agreement of two persons 
could only be wrought by the Holy Spirit. Hence 
it represents in principle the catholicity of the whole 
Church. The smallest fragment of a straight line 
may be closely and homogeneously joined to all sim¬ 
ilar fragments. Suffice it, that the Church may com¬ 
mence, continue and be reformed with two individ¬ 
uals. The prayer of these two humble individuals 
on earth brings down the gracious answer of the Fa¬ 
ther who is in heaven, thereby attesting and confirm¬ 
ing the character of the Church. 

Yer. 20. For where two or three ere gath¬ 
ered together. —A confirmation and explanation of 
what had preceded. The two individuals must not 
stand aloof in a sectarian spirit, but seek to become 
three. Similarly, their cunQwvla must consist in 
being gathered together in the name of Jems. If 
such be the case, Himself is in the midst of them by 
His Spirit It is this presence of the Shechinah, in 
the mil sense of the term, which forms and consti¬ 
tutes His jKKXrjcrla, or Kahal. Hence it also enjoys 
both the blessings and the protection Of our Father 
who is in heaven. Lightfoot: “ Simile dicunt Rah- 
dim de duobue out trtbm considentibus in judicio, 
quod Schechina sit in medio eorum” 

The statement in ver. 19 must evidently be re¬ 
garded as primarily a continuation of the second 
measure prescribed in cases of offence, when two or 
three witnesses were to be called in. It is as if the 
Lord hoped that, by their earnest continuance in 
prayer, these witnesses would prevent the necessity 
of extreme measures. But if they should be obliged 
to assemble in His name in order to lay a formal ac¬ 
cusation before the Church, the Lord promised to be 
in the midst of them. The fact that the phraseology 
of the text so closely resembles that of ver. 16, 
seems to imply, in a certain sense, an antithesis. 
Probably the meaning is: The two or three who 
form a true Church shall not be entirely dependent 
upon the large majority of a larger ItcKKijcla, nor 
upon the possible abuse of the power of the keys. 
Their outward minority is compensated by the bless¬ 
ing of the Father, and by the presence of Christ, or 
by an inward and real excess of power. Thus the 
Lord points to the circumstance, that the essential 
characteristics and the power of the Church lie not 
in the existence of an outward majority, or in the 
presence of great masses of people. Christ inter¬ 
venes between the first and the third measure of dis¬ 
cipline. 


DOCTRINAL AN* ETHICAL. 

1. According to the direction of the Lord in the 
passage under consideration, ecclesiastical discipline 
should above all things rest on the basis of brotherly 
faithfulness in the private intercourse of Christians. 
This is the first condition for the proper exercise of 
Church discipline. 

2. According to apostolic direction, excommuni¬ 
cation was only to take place if the person who gave 
offence obstinately resisted the Church itself. In 
that case, both truth and honor required that such 
bold and open opposition, either to the principles, 
doctrines, or practice of the Church, should not be 
tolerated in the midst of it. More than thia • esteem, 


love, and faithfuhfess toward the offending brothei 
himself demanded such a step. Still, such an out 
was only to be ranked with that class from which he 
had at first been taken, and from which the Church 
is ever willing to receive proselytes, and hence ako 
to welcome penitents. All this implies that the ex¬ 
communicated person was not to be subjected to 
civil pains and penalties by the Church.— 44 Let Mm 
be unto thee at a heathen and a publican,” These 
words convey a very different meaning to Christum 
from what they did to the Jews. The latter despised 
and condemned heathens and publicans; Christ re¬ 
ceived them. In ether words, where the discipUnt 
of the Church ceases, its missionary work com¬ 
mences anew. Perhaps we might rather call it the 
catechetical office—as Hie penitent professes a desire 
to have the bond which had been broken restored, 
and henc$ does not require to be again admitted by 
a new baptism, but only to be restored to the fellow¬ 
ship of the Church. 

3. The characteristic of true catholicity is not 
outward uniformity, but inward unity in the Spirit of 
Christ Therefore, when even tfro are completely 
united, they are, in point of foot, in fellowship with 
all the holy spirits both in heaven and on earth, and 
Christ Himself is in the midst of them. 

4. Not 44 three or two” but “two or three.” The 
pure Church may for a time be very small, but it 
must always aim after universality. Besides, it de¬ 
serves notice that this saying of the Lord was close¬ 
ly connected with His teaching about primacy in the 
Church, and about offences; hence we may see with 
what tender care He watched over the interests and 
how He defended the origin of the evangelical 
Church. 

6. On the subject of Jewish excommunication, 
comp. Winer’s Real-WOrterbuch, tub Bonn, and on 
Christian excommunication, Herzog’s RcaLEncydop^ 
tub Bantu The lesser excommunication implied only 
the cessation of full and partly ecclesiastical fellow¬ 
ship. The person excluded became, for the time, a 
non-communicant A deep meaning attached to the 
practice of the ancient Church, by which such an 
individual was in certain respects ranked among the 

r eral hearers of the word and the catechumens. 

truth, his connection with the Church bad not 
wholly ceased; it may be regarded rather as sus¬ 
pended for a time, than as completely terminated. 
Hence the greater excommunication may be said to 
be no longer applicable to any individuals, as it neces¬ 
sarily involved civil consequences. At first sight, 
some of the statements of Paul seem to imply such 
a procedure; but a further examination of the pas¬ 
sages in question will modify our ideas on that point 
Thus, 1 Cor. v. 11 refers probably to the common 
meal of brotherly fellowship; while the formulas in 
1 Cor. xvL 22, and Gal. i. 8, 9, appear to us to be 
couched in hypothetical language, as a thing that 
might and should take place in certain circumstances, 
not as one that had actually occurred. Of recent 
writers on the subject, we mention Meyer of Rostock, 
Otto (Bonn, 1856), M. Gdbel, On Ecu, Discipline m 
the Reformed Church until Calvin (Kirchl. Vierbh 
jahr't Schrift , ii. Jahrg., Berlin, 1845). Also tbs 
Transactions of the German Church Diet for 1856. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL 

The necessity of ecclesiastical discipline. 1. The 
gospel cannot be preserved without salt; nor, 2. ft* 
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tonal love without frankness: nor, 8. a particular 
church without discipline; nor, 4. thd Church in gen¬ 
eral without the spirit of discipline.—The object of 
all Christian and ecclesiastical reproof is to gain our 
brother.—The frankness of affectionate, brotherly 
faithfulness, the basis of ecclesiastical discipline.— 
The exercise of ecclesiastical discipline implying the 
institution and the establishment of a Chnsdan 
Church; but, on the other hand, churches must be 
trained and educated to this duty.—The training of 
the Church for the exercise of Christian discipline 
forms the commencement of that discipline.—How 
the discipline of the Church is to prove aiieciiouate 
care for the spiritual welfare of our brother: 1. Its 
object is to exclude sin from the Church, but to re¬ 
tain our brother; 2. its mode of exercise—frankness, 
decision, wisdom, prudence.—How genuine Church 
discipline observes the principle of progressing from 
private to open dealings.—The object of Christian 
reproof being to awaken, not to haVden, we must 
display—1. Compassion, to the extent of even ap¬ 
pearing to share the guilt; 2. compassion, to the ex¬ 
tent of even appearing to cry for help; 8. compas¬ 
sion, to the extent of even appearing to be inexorable. 
—The three different kinds of Church discipline: 1. 
Our brother is excommunicated, but sin is retained 
in the Church; 2. sin is cast out along with our bro¬ 
ther ; 8. sin is eliminated, and our brother restored. 
—-The right of reproof: The individual may exercise 
it privately, if he has strength and courage for it; a 
email number of friends may administer it in kindly 
intercourse; the Church may publicly exercise it, 
i. #., not in opposition to the ministry, but as repre¬ 
sented by it—The exercise of discipline incumbent 
on the Church and its representatives.—To whom 
did Christ say, “Tell it to the Church ?” 1. He 

said it to Peter; 2. to all the Apostles.—The Church 
called to take an active part in the administration of 
its most sacred affairs.—The power of the keys vest¬ 
ed in the apostolic Church.—How fellowship of 
prayer leads to fellowship of faith.— Agreement of 
the Spirit, a confirmation of the power of the keys. 
—Evidence of this.—How the keys have lost their 
power when the spirits are not subject to Christ— 
How the whole Church of Christ may revive in the 
smallest community.—The great Church appears in 
a mall community: 1. If there be agreement in the 


| spirit of prayer, securing the answer of the Father 
2. if there be union in the name of Jesus, and hence 
the presence of Christ.—The characteristic features 
of the true Church: 1. An inward life of prayer; 2. 

1 an outward life of confession.—^What is the Btate of 
a church if, 1. the former of these two characteristics 
is wanting; or, 2. the latter; or, 8. both are gone.— 
The great promises of Christ shall be fulfilled, even 
in the experience of the weakest church.—The watch 
word of the Church and the watchword of sectarian¬ 
ism. The former: two or three ; the latter: three or y 
two. —How this promise of the Lord was fulfilled i$ 
the formation of the Protestant Churches. 

Starke:—Zeieiua: Secret sins should be secretly 
rebuked and expiated, but open sins, openly.— Cra¬ 
mer : It is very dangerous to be excluded from the 
communion of the saints.— Hedinger : The prayer of 
a righteous man availeth much, nay, everything; 
James v. 16. 

Oerlach: —What in ch. xvi. 19 had (apparently) 
been bestowed upon Peter alone, is here conferred 
on the whole Christian Church, being ultimately 
traceable to the character of Christian communion 
as the outward manifestation of the invisible Church. 
—The Church of Christ on earth consists of as num¬ 
ber of circles, drawn around the same centre, and al¬ 
ways widening. Its well-being consists in this, that 
all have the proper centre, and that none of the cir¬ 
cles interferes with the other. 

Ooesner: —The principal thing is the agreement. 
—All depends not on large numbers, but on the pre¬ 
sence of Christ as the third or fourth in a spiritual 
communion. 

Heubner: —We can only call those persons our 
own whom we have gained for the kingdom of 
heaven.—The decline of, and the difficulties attend¬ 
ing upon, the exercise of scriptural discipline, con¬ 
stitute glaring evidence of the sad decay of our State 
Churches (or rather, of the hierarchical disinclination 
of office to train the congregation to spiritual self- 
government).*—Wherein may two be agreed ? Mani¬ 
festly, not in temporal things (or rather, in matters 
of pure egotism). 

* A Prussian regulation of March 27,1748, prohibits the 
minister from excluding any of their church momben from 
the holy communion. Now cases of the kind must be re¬ 
ported to the royal oonsistorles. 


C. Absolution in the Church. Ch. XVHI. 21-85. 

( Per#. 28-85 the Gospel for the 22 d Sunday after TYinity.) 

21 Then came Peter to him, and said, Lord, how oft shall my brother sin against m^e, 

22 and I forgive him? till [until, fa*] seven times? Jesus saith unto him, I say not unto 
thee, Until [ecus] seven times: but, Until seventy times seven. 

23 Therefore is the kingdom of heaven likened unto a certain king [a human king, 
avOpvirto /fcuriAci], which would take account of [who desired to malce a reckoning 

24 with] 1 his servants. And when he had [only] begun to reckon, one was brought 8 unto 

25 him, which [who] owed him ten thousand talents. But forasmuch as he had not [as lie 
was not able] to pay, his lord commanded him to be sold, and his wife, and children, 

26 and all that he had, and payment to be made. The servant therefore fell down, and 

27 worshipped him, saying, Lord,* have patience with me, and I will pay thee all. Then 
the lord of that servant was moved with compassion, and loosed [released] him, and 

28 forgave him the debt. But the same servant went out, and found one of his fellow ser* 
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vants, which [whol owed him a hundred pence [shillings? lit.: den^ries, Si^opca]: 4 and 
he laid hands pn him, and took him by the throat, sa) r ing, Pay me 5 that thou [Pay if 

29 thou] 4 owest. And his fellow servant fell down at his feet,* and besought him, saying, 

30 Have patience with me, and I will pay thee all. 8 And he would not: but went and 

31 cast him into prison, till he should pay the debt. So when his fellow servants saw what 
was done, they were very sorry, and came and told unto their [own, eovraiv] lord all 

32 that was done. Then his lord, after that he had called him, said unto him,* O thou 
wicked servant, I forgave thee all that debt, because thou desiredst [besoughtest] me: 

,33 Shouldest not thou also have had compassion [pity] on thy fellow servant, even as I 

34 had pity on thee ? And his lord was 'wroth, and delivered him to the tormentors, till 

35 he should pay all that was due unto him.® So likewise shall my heavenly Father do 
also unto you, if ye from your hearts forgive not every one his brother their tres- 


1 Ver. 28.—|[*Of ^0lAipr« avrupai \6yor fxerd, g.r.A.; Lange: richer abrecknm ecollte, mats a reckon 

ing or settlement. Comp. 2 Kings xxi. 7, where the E. V. correctly renders : There seas no reckoning made sc 4th them 
qfths money, etc. The Authorised Version in oar place conveys a different meaning in modern English.—P. 8.] 

* Ver. 24.—tl poar^x^V [tor the more usual word : xpo<njyexBi)] in Codd. B., D. t Origen, Lachmann, Tischendorf; 
[Alford]. 

# Ver. 26.—K 6pis fa omitted in B., D M etc., and by Lachmann, Tischendorf; [Alford]. 

4 Ver. 28.—[The English penny is less than one seventh of a denarius, a Koman silver coin cqnivalent to the Attic 
drachma, or abont seven and a half pence sterling or fifteen American cents in value. See the Dictionaries. The inapt* 
neas of the usual English rendering (in all the old English versions) appears more fully in ch. xx. 2, where laborers are 
hired M ybr a penny a day," instead of nearly eight times that amount. About two thirds of a denarius a day was the pay 
of a Roman soldier. As there is no corresponding English coin, it Is necessary to adopt an Inaccnrate rendering or tbe 
foreign word dendry , which would require a marginal explanation. Shilling (in the New York senae^i. one eighth of 
an American dollar) would come nearest, bnt’would lead to oonfhslon, since the English shilling is nearly double in value 
(28 cents). Ewald, however, in his German translation, renders: Schillings. Lange retains Luthers Groschen, but adds 
in parenthesis Denars , Zehner (dimes). Campbell and Norton: denarii 7whtch might do in a learned Commentary, but 
not In a Bible for popular use); Conant, and the N. T. of the Am. Bible Union, better: den&rtes. It is anrnrisinz that 
Trench in bis Interpretation or tho parable of the Unmercifol Servant (p. 151) and that of the Laborers in the Vineyard (p. 
no^, takes no noUce whatever of this mistranslation and speaks repeatedly of an hundred penes aa if it were all right— 

• Ver. 29.—Codd. B., D., L., etc., omit pot, ms. 

0 Ver. 28.—The reading c t ri Is best attested and much stronger than Hr i. It is a demand for payment In the 
form of a rebnke: Thou wretch, he who owes, must pay 1 [Ewald and Lange translate: Bssahle, teenn du teas sekutdig 
hist l Pay , if thou oicest anything. Lachmann, Tischendorf; and Alford unanimously adopt the reading: *A r6Sos 
«1 ri 6<pd\as f which is now sustained also by Cod. 8inait Dr. Conant Ignores this difference of reading.—P. 8.] 

7 Ver. 29.—'The addition of the received text: els rovs x6&at axnov (at Ms feet) Is omitted In Codd. B^ C., D., etc. 
[Tischendorf and Alford retain and defend the words against Laehmann, Tregelles, and Meyer, who omit them.—P. 8.] 

0 Ver. 29.—The best authorities [also Cod. Sinai t] omit rdrra (all), which seems to be inserted to conform to 
ver. 26. 

0 Ver. 84.—B., D., etc., omit airy. [Lachmann and Alford omit it, Tischendorf retains it—P. 8.] 

10 Ver. 85.—B., D., L., etc., omit the words: to uapaxrtipara ourir (their trespasses\ which seem to be 
Inserted from cb. vi. 14,15; Mark xi. 25, 26. [Cod. 6inait, and all the critical editors, Lachmann, Tischendorf; Tregelles, 
Alford, omit the words.—P. 8.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Ver. 21. Until seven times, t»s iurdtets .— 
The directions of Christ in regard to the discipline 
of the Church presuppose readiness to forgive. If 
our brother listen to our admonition, and be recon¬ 
ciled, he is to be forgiven. But the Lord had not 
indicated how often this mercy was to be exercised. 
It seemed to Peter as if there must be some limit in 
the matter. His query indicated that he still regard¬ 
ed forgiveness as something outward and quantita¬ 
tive, rather than as something inward and spiritual. 
His proposal, “until seven times”—the sacred num¬ 
ber—is very characteristic of his state of mind. It 
was, however, greatly in excess of the rabbinical or¬ 
dinances, which prescribed forgiveness only three 
times; “ Homini in alterum peccand sand remittent, 
secundo remittent tertio remittent , quarto non remit¬ 
tent n Babul. Jorna ,—[The Jewish rabbins based 
the duty of forgiving three times and no more, upon 
Amos i. 8; ii. 6; Job xxxiil 29, SO. Peter, under 
the influence of the spirit of Christian charity, in¬ 
creased the number to seven, because in the Old Tes¬ 
tament this number is closely linked with the idea 
of the covenant and of forgiveness, as well as with 


that of retribution; comp. Lev. xxv. 28; xxvL 18, 
21, 24, 28; Ps. xxviii. 20; Dan. iv. 15; Rev. xv. 1. 
— P. S.] 

Ver. 22. I say pot onto thee}—t, I do not 

prescribe to thee. 

Seventy times seven, ifi^ofifiKorrdien 
Ivrd .— Jerome, Erasmus, Grotius, de Wette, 
[Trench], and others, explain seventy times seven¬ 
fold [i. e. f four hundred and ninety times]. But 
Origen, Augustine, Benge!, Ewald, and Meyer, ex* 
plain seventy times and seven, or seventy-seven 
times, as 4w rdtcis does not again occur at 4/8Sofujxer* 
rduis 4t rra. Meyer says: “According to the Greek 
idiom, this should have been expressed either by 
4tt& kuI i$9oy.riKoyrdKis or by 4/8 boy-htcorra Ivrdsiu 
But the expression is derived from the Sept, Gen. iv. 
24: 4 If Cain shall be avenged sevenfold, truly La* 
mech seventyfold and seven. 1 ” * The reference 

* [Jerome already observed this significant contrast of 
our Lord's seventy times seven \>f forgiveness to the antedi¬ 
luvian Lamech's seventy and sevenfold of revenge. So 
Trench asserts (p. 145), referring to Jerome's works, vol IL. 
p. 565, of the Benedictine edition. But I cannot find the 
passage in tbe Vollarsi edition, which I have before mo. Is 
his Commentary on Matt in loc. (Opera, tom. viL col. 14L 
ed. Vail.) Jerome makes ho allusion to Gen. iv. 24, sad 
say* simply: * Hon usque ssptiss, ted usque septuagiss 
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seems to be in point; til the more, that the saying 
of Christ was probably intended to form a direct con¬ 
trast to the revenge which Lomech imprecated. 
Still, even though we bear in mind the symbolical 
import of the number seven, yet the bare addition of 
that numeral seems peculiar, and almost detracting 
from the force of the injunction. It might, indeed, 
be urged, that, according to the analogy of 101, it 
implied nothing more than as it were the measure 
seventy shaken and pressed down. First, seventy 
times, and then, if you like, in addition to this, your 
own seven times! But Grotius translates Gen. iv. 24, 
, teptuagiee et id ipeum eepties ; nor 
does the translation of the Sept seem to us decided¬ 
ly in favor of the opposite view. Besides, seventy 
times sevenfold seems to us a more apt symbolical 
expression for never-ending^ forgiveness than seventy 
times seven. HOWever, gramrirntTcally and philologi- 
cally, the point is not clear. Seventy is seven times 
ten, or the symbolical number of the world multiplied 
by that of the covenant Of course, the expression 
is intended to indicate by the figure of a large num¬ 
ber the quality of endless forgiveness. This view 
was already advocated by Theophylact 

Yer. 28. Therefore la the kingdom of hea¬ 
ven —Referring to the reply which had 

been given to Peter. The parable which follows is 
intended to illustrate the teaching of Christ about 
our readiness to forgive. Meyer maintains that the 
Saviour insists upon unlimited forgiveness, and not, 
as de Wette suggests, merely upon readiness to for¬ 
give. But the latter implies the former; and, in 
fac^ the two are identical in point of principle. The 
act of forgiveness presupposes genuine repentance 
on the part of our brother.— Likened. On account 
of the guilt of man, it had become necessary that 
the kingdom of heaven should rest on compassion as 
Its foundation. 

Unto a human king.*—The expression is in¬ 
tended to mark the antithesis to the heavenly Ring. 
—servants.—Here represented as administer¬ 
ing his possessions.—He desired to . make a reck¬ 
oning, or settlement.—This refers to eternal jus¬ 
tice ever seeking to right matters, and to the im¬ 
pending judgment; hence more especially to the 
economy of tie law and its results. 

Yer. 24. But when he had onlyf began. — 
Very solemn and significant— One was brought 
onto — i e., one of the first and highest— Ten 

thousand talents. —“ An expression intended to in¬ 
dicate the infinite debt incurred, which could never 
be discharged. As it were an immense number of 
the largest coin.” The Attic talent was equafeo 60 
minm [6,000 drachma ], or 1,875 Prussian dollars 
(tee Boeckh’s Slaatshaushalt der Athener, L 15)4 
and the mine to 100 dcnarii.% “ Hence one talent = 


mpUet, id eat, quadrtngentls nonagtnta victims, ut lottos 
peccanti ftturl dlmltterot in die, qaotles ille peccare non 
posit"—P. a.] 

* [Meyer likewise emphasizes hrdpdr ry, which the Eng¬ 
lish Version renders: a certain king. “ Zu & a trike? 
Ut nicht ohne Orund kv$pdwtp eugesetet, da doe 
HiMMSLRiacn mit einem mbsschliohxx Kbnige oerglichen 
winL VergUiche Obrigens doe Uomeriecke 
9 ike 6 s ."—P. 8.] 

t [Dr. Lange inserts <m/y, to emphasize hp^afidwo v 
at the beginning of the sentence.—P. 8.] 

| [Dr. Robinson, Dictionary, sub r dkarr ow , esti¬ 
mates the common Attic talent at £248 15s. sterling, or 
about $1,170.—P. 8 ] 

f [The original reads 10 for 100 denarii,—* palpable 
printing error, which the Edlnb. transL fhithfuUy copies. 


*6,000 denarii, and 10,000 talents = 60,000,000 de¬ 
narii.” Gerlach suggests that the Saviour referred 
to the Syrian talent, which was much smaller than 
the Attic, amounting only to about one-fourth of it 
According to the value of the Attic talent, the sum- 
total would amount to over 13 millions of Prussian 
dollars. 

Yer. 25. His lord commanded him to bo 
sold. —In accordance with the law of Moses, Exod. 
xxii. 8; Lev. xxv. 89; 2 Kings iv. 1. See also 
Michaelis’ Laws of Motet, §148.— And (ftras) 
payment to be made. —The sum obtained would, 
<tf course, prove wholly inadequate. Still Fritzsche 
is mistaken in explaining it as meaning that the sum 
realize^ was actually to be paid. De Wette renders 
it: “And that (his should be paid.” Better Meyer 
in more general terms, “ and payment to be made.” 
The leading idea is, that the king insists upon pay¬ 
ment being made. The exact amount is subordi¬ 
nate. 

Yer. 28. A hundred denarles. —Equal to near¬ 
ly 21 Prussian [or 15 American] dollars. See the 
article in the Encycls.— Took him by the throat. 
—According to Roman law, a creditor was allowed 
to drag his debtor by the throat before the tribunal. 
The harsh form in which he demanded payment de¬ 
serves special attention. His address to his fellow- 
servant implied his own condemnation. • Meyer 
rightly objects to the view of Fritzsche and Olshau- 
sen, who explain the expression el rt as due to 
Greek urbanity. Others regard it as equivalent to 
5ri. Paulua and Baumgarten-Crusius understand it 
as implying that it was uncertain whether such a . 
debt had really been incurred. In our' view, it was 
intended by way of expressing reproof—the claimant 
all the time forgetting his own case and difficulties,, 
which were not only similar, but even much worse. 
In fact, it would seem as if the remission of his debt 
had only called forth pride and self-confidence. His 
fellow-servant humbled himself in a more becoming 
manner than he had done before his master (vpotre- 
Kvvtt abrtp, rapexdket avr6v ); although we 
should bear in mind that in the latter case the credi¬ 
tor was the lord and king of the servant. 

[Texnch: “ Such is man, so harsh and hard, 
when he walks otherwise than lh a constant sense of 
forgiveness received from God. Ignorance or forget¬ 
fulness of his own guilt makes him harsh, unforgiv¬ 
ing, and cruel to others; or, at best, he is only hin¬ 
dered from being such by those weak defences of 
natural character which may at any moment be 
broken down.”—P. S.] 

Yer. 81. Their own (lavrur) lord. —Meyer 
accounts for the word lavrAr by remarking, 
“They bad recourse neither to their hard-hearted 
companion nor to any other person.” But this 
would scarcely have required special mention. On 
the other hand, their appeal to his and their lord ex¬ 
posed them to danger, if his anger should burst forth 
against them also. Still, they ventured to apply to 
him—compassion and sorrow inspiring them with 
oourage. In this case, then, we see severity from 
pity, as formerly harshness in spite of mercy. 

Yer. 84. And delivered him to the tormen¬ 
tors. —The imprisonment refers in both cases to tem¬ 
porary confinement, until payment should be madeu 

u Attica up a (mina) fuit centum drachmarum; Roma* 
no, drachmarum nonaginta eea; Aleecandrina 160 dracb- 
mar-urn AtUearum." See Joa. dcapuljk, Leteioon Grew 
Lot ^ Oxford ed M p. 1006. An Attic 3 p*XFh k nearly equal 
in value to a Roman denarius.— P. 8.] 
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Rnt, besides this, the servant whom his master now 
sent to prison was also delivered rots fiau an a- 
rattf “to the tormentor a,” to be tormented by 
them. The punishment of being sold into slavery, 
with which he had formerly been threatened, was 
much lighter than that which he had now to endure. 
However, the king was generous, and the wife and 
children of the offender were not molested. In its 
first form, they shared the guilt of that wicked ser¬ 
vant ; but the sin which he had now committed rest¬ 
ed upon himself alone. Still, except in reference to 
the manner in which payment is now enforced, the 
language of the parable continues the same as before. 
The imprisonment and the torments are intended to 
enforce payment; but as, in the present instance, 
this is manifestly impossible, they serve in reality as 
a punishment. Fritzsche renders the term fiaeavur- 
rat by 44 body-guard of the king ” (!); Grotius, by 
“gaolers” [8«; Meyer, correctly, by 
44 tormentors. * According to the sentence pro¬ 
nounced, the imprisonment would necessarily be both 
never-ending and hopeless (Chrysostom: rovriart 
tnp'fjrwr, o0t« yhp bxoBdcfi Tort). Still, we are 
scarcely warranted in referring these torments to the 
sufferings of Gehenna. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. The symbolical import of the number seven is 
spiritual and festive rest after the work has been 
finished; ten, that of the world. Hence the number 
seventy represents the power of the Spirit as con¬ 
quering the world (the 70 disciples). Again, seven¬ 
ty times seven would convey the all-conquering 
power of the Spirit in all His fulness, as reconciling 
us, and rendering us willing to be reconciled. The 
largeness of the number would indicate that there 
was to be no measuring or limitation in the exercise 

■ of kindness; but that infinite love was, in its fulness 
and strength, to sweep all barriers, and that forgive¬ 
ness was to be bounded by no other limits than 
those demanded by truth, t. &, more especially, by 
the state of mind of him who had offended against 
us. * 

2. This parable ftiust not be applied merely to 
the private relations subsisting between Christians; 
but also refers to the general administration of the 
servants of the Lord in the Church, which, however, 
if improperly exercised, may degenerate into a mat¬ 
ter of private interest or favor. Under such circum¬ 
stances, the contrast between the wondrous pardon 
granted by the Master, and the cruel exactions made 
by the servants, would appear in the most glaring 
manner. Strange, that the most harsh and heartless 
treatment should be connected with the dispensation 
of highest mercy! Compare the history of church 
discipline in the middle ages, and the bitter contro¬ 
versies on the doctrine of the holy Communion. 

8. Fafstus Socinus (“ De Christo Servatore ”) 
argues from this passage, that as the king forgave 

* [Among the ancient Romans there were certain legal 
tortures, as a heavy chain and a system of half starvation, 
which the creditor might apply to his debtor, for bring¬ 
ing him to terms. See Arnold, History qf Home , L p. 186, 
and Trench, Notes on the Parables, p. 154: “The tormen¬ 
tors are those who shall make the life of the prisoner bitter 
to him; wring out from him the confession of any concealed 
hoards which he may still possess; even as there are tor¬ 
mentors In that world of wee, whereof this prison is a figure 
—fellow-sinners and evil angels—instruments of the Just yet 
terrible judgments of God.”—I*. S.] 


without ransom or surety, so God similariy |ario ia 
sinners. To this Olxarius replies, that the object 
of this parable was to delineate the subjective condi¬ 
tion of pardon on our part, not the objective ground 
of acceptance with God. Besides, each separate 
parable was not intended to give the whole scheme 
of salvation. Perhaps, however, it were more accu¬ 
rate to say, that the objective ground of compassion 
is embodied and presented in the atonement mad? by 
Christ But the latter point was not intended to be 
presented in this parable. [Meyer remarks that the 
parable implies a borepor vpSrspor, since the infinite 
forgiving mercy of God could only appear fully in 
the atoning death of Christ.—P. S.j 

[4. Tul he pay all that«oat due unto him , ver. 84. 
The offender, it seems, is not imprisoned for the act 
of unmercifulness to his fellow-servant, but for his 
old debt to God which had been forgiven him But 
it must be remembered that every sin against our 
neighbor, or against ourselves, is at the same time a 
sin against God, and so the conduct of the unmerci¬ 
ful servant contracted a new debt due to God. This 
passage is often quoted in the discussion of the ques¬ 
tion : Utrum peccata semd remissa redeant, whether 
sins once forgiven return on the sinner through his 
subsequent transgressions? Hammond says, the 
king revoked his designed mercy; but the debt was 
actually and absolutely forgiven; yet forgiven, of 
course, as always, on certain moral conditions, the 
violation of which implies the forfeiture of the bene¬ 
fit Forgiveness is inseparable from union with 
Christ If we forsake Him we relapse into a state 
of nature, which is a state of wrath; yea, our case 
becomes much worse than it was before conversion, 
and our guilt increases in proportion to the mercies 
received. How many, alas! forfeit the benefit of 
baptism, i. e. t the remission of sins, by a life of im¬ 
penitence and ingratitude, and become worse than 
heathen.—P. S.] 

[6. The same verse (and ver. 26) is also quoted 
by some Roman Catholic interpreters for the doctrine 
of purgatory, and by Universalists and Restoration- 
ists, for the doctrine of the final salvation of all men. 
In both cases the sees o 5 is pressed as implying a 
final discharge of the debt and a consequent deliv¬ 
erance from the prison of purgatory or a temporary 
hell But this argument proceeds on the radically 
wrong assumption that man can atone for his sins or 
discharge his moral debt to God. The debt is ex¬ 
pressly represented, in ver. 24, as enormous, so as to 
make it impossible for any human being to discharge 
it The debt, moreover, instead of diminishing is 
daily ^cumulating; since the utmost that man can 
do is to perform his present duty, comp. Luke xviL 
10. The phrase: till he pay all , etc., tees &§ hre- 
6 a> % a v , like the proverbial ad numum solvere, ad 
extremum astern solvere , signifies that the debtor shall 
have justice without mercy and taste the extreme 
rigor of the law. Trench (p. 168) goes even further, 
and says: 44 Since the sinner could never acquit the 
slightest portion of the debt in which he is indebted 
to God, the putting that as a condition of his libera¬ 
tion, which it is impossible could ever be fulfilled, is 
the strongest possible way of expressing the eternal 
duration of his punishment.” Maldonatcs, one of 
the best Roman Catholic expounders, remarks: 
44 Quofsqce redderet. Id est semper *, ut Chrysosto- 
mus , Kuthymim et Theophylaetus interpretantur, 
non enim signifieatur , fore, ut, qui damnati sunt, 
potnas aliquanao persolvant et, quasi reddito debits, 
fiberentur, qui Orxgenistarum error fust; ted fort, 
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mt msmquton Kberenfur, mm pcenas penchant, quae 
quia persotvere nwnquam poterunt y numquam libera- 
w m te tr. ” Olshauskjt in loc. (vol. L p. 594, American 
edition) admits that the debt of the sinner to God 
ean never possibly be liquidated; nevertheless he in- 
1 fen partly from the c»t o5, partly from the servant’s 
i acknowledgment of his debt that he will be finally 
released. I cannot see how we can hold this opinion 
without adopting substantially the Roman Catholic 
dogma of purgatory. But fordoes not necessarily 
fix a limit beyond which the preexisting state of 
things must cease (comp, the Saviour’s promise to be 
with His people to the end of the world, rrjs 
ffvrrcAcfar tow al&voi ); and if the mere admission 
of sin and guilt insures ultimate salvation, a Judas 
might have been saved as well who confessed that 
he betrayed innocent blood.—Comp, also the Notes 
on ch. v. 26 (p. 114) and on ch. xil 82 (pp. 225 and 
221 sqq.).—P. S.] 

HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

M Till seven times ? ” or, the tendency of the class 
of which Peter is the type to count and limit spirit¬ 
ual acts.—Acts of forgiveness, prayers, and similar 
deeds, should not be counted—Seventy times seven; 
or, the sacred number,—which implies that our love 
must not be limited by the rules of arithmetic.—The 
kingdom of heaven under the figure of reckoning: 
1. The king reckoning; or, the remission of an infi¬ 
nite debt 2. The servant reckoning; or, the harsh 
demand of a small claim. 8. The final reckoning of 
the king occasioned by that of the servant—The 
grefit alternations in the kingdom of heaven, occa¬ 
sioned by the unfaithfulness of man in opposition to 
the faithfulness of God: 1. From the judgment of 
the law to the mercy of the gospel; 2. from mercy 
to judgment—The grace of God has converted the 
economy of the law into that of the gospel; but the 
unmercifulness of Christians seeks to transform the 
dispensation of the gospel into one of judgment— 
How could the servant who had been forgiven act 
with such cruelty against his fellow-servant? 1. It 
was suspicious, that he who apparently was among 
the first of his fellow-servants should have incurred 
so heavy a debt without accounting for the money 
long before that; 2. it was still worse when he only 
plead for delay, promising payment which he well 
knew he never could make; 8. but it fully indicated 
his state of mind, when he could go from the pres¬ 
ence of his master cherishing such feelings of pride 
and bitterness.—The unconditional and the condi¬ 
tional remission of debt in the kingdom of God: 

1. The former is full and irrevocable; the latter is 
only granted to try us. 2. The former is real, both 
in respect of its basis and its character; the latter 
only emblematical. 3. The former leads to humility 
and compassion; the latter may readily call forth 
pride and harshness in the unconverted.—The un¬ 
merciful are equally destitute of feeling and memory. 
A. 1. They forget their own guilt and humiliation; 

2. the pardon*extended to them; 8. nor are they 
even reminded of it by the entreaty of a fellow-ser¬ 
vant, so similar to their own pleading; 4. they only 
remember it in the hour of finaT judgment. B. Such 
persons have only a heartless memory for their own 
selfishness, for their own claims, demands, etc.— 
How the remission of our immeasurable debt should 
Induce us to forgive the small debt incurred by our 
brother: 1. We are bound to do so; 2. enabled; 
and, 3. impelled to it—How the harshness and cru¬ 


elty of those who are proud and insecure seems to 
come out in all its fulness in the gospel kingdom of 
grace.—How the evil disposition of the servants has 
transformed: 1. The gospel of grace into compulsory 
conversions; 2. the call to repentance into forced 
penance; 8. the ^ discipline of the Church into the 
tortures of the Inquisition; the exhibition of the Re¬ 
deemer into a call for the Judge.—Guilt under the 
law called forth grace; but harshness under the 
gospel will bring down the judgment, Matt. xxv. 81, 
etc.—The complaint of the fellow-servants in its 
effects, viewed historically.—Heavy judgments im¬ 
pending on those who Bhow no mercy, James ii. 18. 
—How unmercifulness introduces an order of things 
which ensures its own ruin.—The tormentors and 
torments of the next world in their relation to those 
of this life.—Unmercifulness is practical unbelief.— 
The practical bearing of this second fall.—The do¬ 
mestic guilt which is remitted, and the personal guilt 
which is retained.—“So likewise,” etc. Or, this 
parable as specially applicable to the Apostles, and 
the servants of Christ both in Church and .State.— 
“My heavenly Father.” 1. The Father of mercy, 
and of the Saviour—grace itself. 2. The Father of 
the Judge of the world—justice itself. 8. The Fa¬ 
ther of Christ in the congregation, or of the Church. 

Starke: — Canstein: It is a great honor to be in 
the employment of a mighty potentate; how much 
more, then, to be* a servant of die Ring of kings and 
the Lord of lords! What faithfulness and care are 
requisite in such a service!—God will require an ac¬ 
count of all that has been entrusted to our steward¬ 
ship: Job ix. 8; Ps. exxx. 8; cxliii. 2.— Osiander: 
Sin has subjected not only our persons, but all we 
have, to the curse.—The natural man is not willing 
to rely on free grace, and to trust for atonement and 
righteousness to Christ alone; but would always like 
to contribute something of his own.—Forgetfulness 
of the freeness of God’s gifts a fruitful cause of re¬ 
lapse into sin.— Quesnel: As genuine love to God 
and compassionate affection toward our neighbor is a 
fruit of genuine conversion, so is ingratitude toward 
God and hardheartedness toward our neighbor an 
evidence of spurious religion.— Canstein: To insist 
on fulk restitution, is to be inexorable.—Your fellow- 
servants will see it, and lay the case before their 
Master.— Quesnel: To be unwilling to forgive an 
offence, is to provoke the wrath both of heaven and 
earth.—Feigned penitence is like that wicked ser¬ 
vant, promising aU, but performing nothing, Ps. xii. 
6.—The Lord quotes the example of men, in order 
to render them inexcusable.—Would we like to 
know whether we have obtained forgiveness from 
God ? Let us ask ourselves how we stand affected 
toward others.—Forgive, and He will forgive you. 

Lisco: —God reckons with us when setting before 
us, in our consciences and by His word, His law and 
His just demands.—By his harshness the wicked ser¬ 
vant loses the affection and esteem of his fellow-ser¬ 
vants, nor can his conduct remain concealed. 

Heubner: —This command to be ever willing to 
forgive, implies much rich and blessed comfort.—If 
man is to forgive so frequently, how much more will 
our Father in heaven be ready to extend mercy!— 
Unless we rightly know the extent of our guilt, we 
cannot properly appreciate the fulness of grace which 
the Lord is willing and ready to vouchsafe.—How 
our sins ever involve others in ruin, and generally 
those nearest and dearest to us.—“We should 
despair of being ever able to discharge our debt, and 
rely on grace and mercy alone.”—What contrasts 
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here I 1. God, the King of kin^s, toward a servant; 
and again a servant toward his fellow-servant. 2. 
An infinite debt, and again a small debt 8. Impos¬ 
sibility and inability; and again, possibility and abili¬ 
ty. 4. Compassion and kindness; and again, hard¬ 
heartedness and cruel behavior.—Woe to him whom 
the tears and sighs of those who are oppressed and 
ixtyured accuse before the tribunal of God.—A harsh 
person calls down the judgments of God upon him¬ 
self. 


Rnnhard :—What obligation God lays upon*us 
to forgive those who offend against us .—Kuinod 
The character of self-righteousne&s: 1. Confession 
of debt; 2. promise of payment; 8. the manner in 
which this promise is kept; 4. the sad issue of the 
whole matter.— [Bovrdalue :—Sur le pardon des in¬ 
jures. Berm. 84. Pour le 21 Dimanche aprta la 
Pentec6te.— Manilon :—Du pardon des offenses,— 
and other famous Catholic sermons on the pericope, 
vers. 28-85.—P. S.] 


THIRD SECTION. 

THE PRIESTLY FAMILY IN THE CHURCH. 


Ohapteb XIX. 1-26. 

OoiimnsThis Motion seta before ms, in their remarkable connection, the three principal fjatnres of the Christina 
household as It should exist In the Church of Christ : via., the marriage-relationship In the Church, eh. xix. 1-12; chil¬ 
dren in the Church, vers. 18-15; and property in the Church, vers. 16-25. 

Historical Connection. —After the transaction at Capernaum, recorded in Matt, xviii., the Lord commenced 
His festive journey to Jerusalem, in company with His disciples, Luke xiii. 22-80. On this occasion 
the Pharisees attempted—probably at the instigation of Herod—to frighten the Lord into a speedy re¬ 
moval from Galilee, vers. 81-85. They next invited Him to a feast, in the hope of thus ensnaring Him, 
Luke xiv. 1-24. The Lord now sot before those of His followers who were not yet decided for Him, 
the dangers connected with discipleship, Lake xiv. 25-85. Ox; the other hand, He declared His readi¬ 
ness to receive penitent publicans and sinners, Luke xv. 1-17. The festive company now entered the 
territory of Samaria, but were not allowed to pass through it (Luke ix. 51—62). This refusal to receive 
Him led to the sending forth of the seventy disciples (Luke x. 1-16). The Lord next took a sorrowing 
retrospect of Galilee (Matt xi. 20-80); and then passed into Penea through the boundary land of Sa¬ 
maria and Galilee (Luke xvii. 11-19) The return of the seventy disciples (Luke x. 17-87) Jesus 
arrived in Peraea previous to the transactions recorded in Matt xix. (Matt xix. 1, 2). The Evangelists 
have not preserved many of the details connected with Christ's twofold visit to Perea, before and after 
the feast of the Dedication of the Temple, during the winter of the year 782. Thus much, however, 
clearly appears, that He was gladly received jn that district We are told that, during His first stay 
there (Matt xix. 2) “ great multitudes followed Him there, and He healed them (their sick)” Of His 
second visit to Persea we read, that “ many resorted unto Him,” and “ believed on Him there ” (John x. 
40-42). The events recorded in the section under consideration, most probably occurred while the 
Saviour visited Persea the second time. According to the account in the Gospel of Mark, the rich 
young man came to the Lord when He %vat gone forth into the way ; according to Matthew, He departed 
from Galilee fcfter having laid His hands on children,—an act which the Evangelist seems to connect 
with His teaching on the subject of divorce (see the Leben Jew, it 2, p. 1079) 

During his journey to Persea, where Jeans on the first occasion made only a very brief stay, He re¬ 
plied to the intrusive and curious question, whether few or many were to be saved (Luke xiii. 28) It 
was probably in Persea that He uttered the parable concerning the Pharisee and the publican, and sev¬ 
eral others which are recorded in the Gospel by Luke. He next appeared at Jerusalem at the feast of 
the Dedication of the Temple (John x. 22-40) which, according to Wiesder, commenced that year on 
the 25th December. Once more the Jews now tempted Him with the question, whether He was tbs 
Messiah (in their sense of the designation—the inquiry being urged partly from motives of hostility, and 
partly in the hope of having their carnal expectations realized) In their peculiar state of mind, the 
reply of Jesus implied both more and less than they had anticipated or wished. Hence they wished 
to stone Him. But He passed majestically through the midst of them, and—protected by His followers 
—soon appeared a second time in Persea, in the same locality, where afterward, at Pella, His Church 
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found a refuge. But *n Perea also He was met by Pharisees, who had been stirred up and instructed 
by their colleague^ at Jerusalem. Accordingly, questions similar to those set before Him in the capital 
of Judea were now urged. With these the section under consideration opens. 

It is quite in accordance with the plan adopted by Matthew in his Gospel, that only those portions 
are recorded in whioh the Christian family in the new Church is described in its Yarious aspects and 
bearings. 


A. Marriage in the Church, Ch. XIX. 1-12. 

(Mark x. 1-12.) 

And it came to pass, that when Jesus had finished these sayings, he departed from 
Galilee, and came into the coasts [borders, ra opia] of Judea beyond [the] Jordan; 
2, 3 And great multitudes followed him; and he healed them there. The Pharisees also 
came unto him [And there came to him Pharisees], 1 tempting him, and saying unto 

4 him,* Is it lawful for a man * to put away his wife for every cause ? And he answered 
and said unto them, 4 Have ye hot read, that he which [who] made them at the be¬ 
ginning [from the beginning, air apxv^ *• **> m P &r *di*e] made them male and female, 

5 And said, For this cause shall a man leave father and mother, and shall cleave to his 

6 wife: and they twain [the two, ot Suo] shall be one flesh? Wherefore they are no 
more twain, but one flesh. What therefore God hath joined together, let not man put 

7 asunder, ^hey say unto him, Why [then] did Moses then command to give a writing 

8 of divorcement, and to put her away? He saith unto them, Moses because of the 
harshness of your hearts suffered you to put away your wives: but from the beginning 

9 [a ir apxfc] it was not 80 . And I say unto you, Whosoever shall put away his wife, 
except it he for fornication, 5 and shall marry another, committeth adultery: and whoso 

10 jnarrieth her which [who] is put away doth commit [committeth] adultery. His dis¬ 
ciples say unto him, If the case of the man be so with his wife [*. e., if this is the legal rela- 

11 tion between husband and wife], it is not good to marry. But he said unto them, All men 
cannot [Not all, ov warres, can] receive this saying, save they to whom it is given. 

12 For there are some 9 eunuchs, which [who] were so born from their [thel mother’s 
wombs: and there are some eunuchs, which [who] were made eunuchs of [by, wro] 
men: and there be [are] eunuchs, which [who] have made themselves eunuchs for the 
kingdom of heaven’s sake. He that is able to receive it , let him receive it, 

* Ver. 8.—TKol Tpo<rrj\$or ain$ Qaptaaioi ; the article ol of the^eatf. ree. Is wanting in the best MSS. and thrown 
out by the modern critical editors (except TlschendorfX also by Dr. Lange in his version.—P. 8.] 

* Ver. 8.—f A6 t£i to him, is likewise missing in the oldest authorities, also Cod. Slnaft., and omitted by Lachmann, 
Tiachendorf, Alford.—P. 8.] 

* Ver. 8.—' 'Avdp&wtyiJbr a man. Is omitted by B., I*, (Cod. 8lnalt], and thrown oat by Lachmann and Tlschen- 
dorf ; bnt seems to be required by iwolrffffv ainom, 

a Ver. 4.—[A Oroi f , to them, is omitted in the critical editions, bnt retained by Lange.—P. 8.] 

* Ver. 9.—Lachmann, with B., D., reads: rape Krb s \6yov % oprtlas. Meyer regards it as a gloss from eb. ▼. 
82. [The Ueet, ree. reads: el pb i ®p?%i?; Tlscbendorf and Alford: nh l T ‘ w., which reading la sustained 
also by Cod. Sinaiticus. El may easily be an explanatory addition. The sense Is not affected in the least by this difference 
of reading.—P. 8.1 

* Ver. 12.— {Some before eunuchs is an interpolation of the E. V M and should be underscored or omitted.—P. 8.] 

7} ire pat a, sc. x^P a ) extended from Moabitis, or from 
EXEGET1CAL AND CRITICAL. the Amon, to Pella on the north—“ certainly to the 

Sheriat Mandhur, since Josephus designates Gadara 
Ver. 1. And it came to pass. —The passage (Omkeis), which lay on the Mandhur, as the capital 
from Galilee to Peraea formed part of the journey of of Peraea. Toward the east, it acyoined, according 
the Lord to Jerusalem. The circumstance, that to that writer, the territory of Gerasa, Rabbath Am- 
Matthew (as well as Mark and Luke) only records mon, and Arabia.” L. von Raumer. From the 
the last journey of Jesus to Jerusalem, is readily ex- same authority we learn’ that Peraea* in the wider 
plained from the general plan on which his narrative sense, embraced that part of Palestine which lay 
is constructed. east of the Jordan, embracing the whole territory of 

Into the borders $ or, boundary land, —It de- Peraea from the sources of the Jordan to the Amon. 
serves notice, that Jesus entered not merely the ter- Lastly, a still wider meaning attached to that name, 
ritory of Peraea, hut penetrated to its utmost boun- which was also given to the whole eastern part of 
daries. According to Josephus (Bell. Jud. iii 8, 8), the Jordan-valley, or the Ghor (Arabah), stretching 
Penes proper (or “ the other side,” i. of Jordan— from the sources of Jordan to the southern extreme 
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ty of the Dead Sea, and running beyond it to tfce 
El&nitic Gulf, between the mountains of Edom in the 
east and the high coast on the west. When on for¬ 
mer occasions traversing the lake (Caesarea, Gadara), 
Jesus had visited Peraea in the second and last-men¬ 
tioned acceptation of that term. Hence we conclude 
that He went at this time into Peraea proper, which 
formed part of the tetrarchy of Herod Antipas, who 
ruled over that province as well as over Galilee. 
From this circumstance we account for the fact that 
the Lord now betook Himself to the boundary dis¬ 
tricts, or coasts, of Peraea,—the latter term being 
scarcely applicable to the boundary district of Judaea 
itself. 

A special interest and importance attaches to the 
province of Peraea, where Jesus retired on two occa¬ 
sions previous to His decease and found a refuge, 
and whither afterward His infant Church retired be¬ 
fore the destruction of Jerusalem, seeking shelter 
among its mountains, and making Pella their capital. 
On the difficulties connected with the topography of 
Pella, comp, the author’s Apostol. Zeitalter , ii. 461. 
Great probability, however, attaches to the sugges¬ 
tion of Robinson, who, according to his latest re¬ 
searches, places it on the site of the modem FahU, 
between the Jabbok and the Hieromax; in which 
case, the statement of Josephus would refer to Pella 
as being a boundary town of Peraea, in the narrowest 
or political sense of the term. On the blessed work 
of Jesus in that province, comp, the author’s Leben 
Jesu , ii. 2, p. 1094. The general conformation of 
the district is calcareous and cretaceous in the south, 
till beyond the Araon, and basalt in the eastern por¬ 
tion. It is mountainous, with high plateaus, and 
traversed by many rivers. The northern part is 
woody, and suited for grazing (the oaks and bulls of 
Bashan); the southern, exceedingly fertile. 

An attentive consideration of the narrative in the 
Gospels will easily enable us to answer the objection 
of Meyer and others, who deem the account of Mat¬ 
thew incompatible with that of Luke (ix. 51; xvii. 
11), according to which, Jesus had passed through 
Samaria. The Lord had evidently intended to jour¬ 
ney by Samaria. But when the inhabitants of that 
country refused to receive Him, He passed into Pe¬ 
raea through the boundary land of Galilee and Sama¬ 
ria (see Leben Jew, ii. 2,1053). Similarly, in answer 
to Hie alleged contradiction between our Gospel and 
John x. 22, 40—which records that Jesus went from 
Jerusalem to Peraea—we remind the reader, that the 
Lord visited that province on two different occa¬ 
sions. 

Ver. 3. Pharisees.—Peraea was removed from 
the great centres of Jewish hierarchism. Hence the 
Saviour found there a sphere of labor even after He 
had been banished from Galilee and Judaea. But 
even there the sect of the Pharisees was by and by 
roused to acts of hostility, partly at the instigation 
of their colleagues at Jerusalem, and partly from 
personal rancor. On this and other grounds, we 
conclude that the transactions here recorded had 
taken place during the second visit of Jesus to Pe¬ 
raea. The question has been raised, wherein the 
M temptation ” of this inquiry lay. Meyer suggests 
that it consisted in the attempt of involving Him in 
the discussion between the schools of Hillel and 
Shammai (see the Exeget. NcU* on ch. v. 81). “It 
was hopea that, by His reply, Jesus would virtually 
support the view of one of these antagonistic schools 
—more particularly that of Shammai, and that thus 
the opposite party might be more fully enlisted 


against Him.” But in that case He would also mani- 
festly«have gained the favor of the followers of Shazn- 
mal Ewald thinks that it was intended to entangle 
Jesus, while in the dominions of Herod Antipas— 
whose conduct in his married relationship John had 
reproved—in a declaration and fate similar to that 
of the Baptist. To this it has been objected—as we 
think, without sufficient reason—that,there is no in¬ 
dication of such a scheme in the text. Meyer holds \ 
that the decision of Jesus was stricter than that of 1 
either of the schools. The statement is incorrect, as i 
our Lord did not go beyond the principles laid down i 
by Shammai; while, unlike that teacher, He did not 
convert the absolute principle of marriage in tbs } 
Church into on outward and civil statute. 

For every cause.—The question is manifestly 
put from the point of view taken by Hillel. 

Ver. 4. Made them, or created them.—The 
ideas of fotywiror (which accordingly we retain as 
the reading) and ymrfi are presupposed. The Lord 
explains that they were not created arbitrarily, or in¬ 
dependently of, but for each other, and as suitable 
and adapted to each other; which is expressed by 
&Pasr teal 0ij\v, referring to the male and female 
nature. The two first individuals of the male and 
female sex were not merely a man and a woman, but 
male and female , in the sense of being destined and 
intended exclusively for each other. Hence they 
constituted the type of marriage in its full meaning 
and principle, as an indissoluble union. 

Ver. 5. And said.—In Gen. it 24, these words 
are recorded as having been spoken by Adam, while 
in this place they are uttered as quoted by God,— 
not simply because every statement of Scripture is 
the word of the Lord, but, as Augustine [2>a mtpL 
ii. 4] expresses it, “ Letts tUigue per homtnem duit 
quoa homo prophetando praiaixiL” Or rather, per- fc 
haps, because, before his fall, man uttered absolute * 
spiritual truth, or what in point of fact was the word * 
of God. 

For this cause shall a man leave father 

and mother.—Added not merely by way of quota¬ 
tion, but to show that the relationship between a 
man and his wife was higher, stronger, and closer 
than even that toward his father and mother. 

The two.—The expression does not occur in the 
original Hebrew, but is found in the Septuagint, m 
implied in the text, and bringing out more fully its 
idea and meaning. The two apparently different in¬ 
dividualities are to become one flesh by marriage, 
i. e., to form the generic unity of human nature. 
This unity, while implying the mental and moral de¬ 
ments, is based on that of the as indicating and 
completing the union. 

Ver. 6. No more, or, never more , ovkIti. 

—Ver. 9 forms no exception to this rule, as the re¬ 
lationship there referred to is incompatible with, and 
in direct antagonism to, the idea of marriage.* 

* [Vers. 8-6.—The Pharisees wished to entangle ourSa-' 
viour in their scholastic party disputes on the marriage- and 
divorce-question and in the adultery-case of Herod Antipas, 
which caused the imprisonment and death of John the Bap¬ 
tist, and may have excited os much feeling and debate in na 
dav m the divorce-case of Henry VllL in the 16th centnry 
during the Reformation period. The Saviour answered the 
treacherous question of liis enemies by referring them Hist 
(in ver. 4) to what God did, who in the original creation of 
man instituted the sexual relation and marriage as an India- 
soluble union lietween one man and one woman; secondly, 
to what God said through Adam as the representative of tba 
race (in ver. 5), viz., that husband and wife are inseparably 
united, i. e., w’ithln the limits of their life in the flesh, or tbefr 
earthly life; and then He states liis own Irresistible coooia- 
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Yera. % 8. Why did Moses then command ? 
Deut xxiv. 1.—A misapplication of the passage, 
which the Lord exposes and censures. The object 
of Moses in laying down the rules about giving a 
writing of divorcement, was not to countenance or 
promote divorces, but to diminish their number by 
subjecting them to certain rules and limitations, with 
the view of again elevating the married relationship, 
and realizing its idea. Moses commanded, not that 
divorces should take place; he only enjoined that in 
such cases certain forms should be observed, and 
that the ground of the separation should be em¬ 
bodied in the “writing of divorcement” But the 
Jewish Rabbins completely* perverted the meaning 
and object of all this (eh. v. 31). Hence we note 
the twofold antithesis: “ Moses did command,” 
“Motes suffered; ” and again: “Moses did com¬ 
mand ” in general, and, “ Moses suffered you ” in 
particular. So far from having commanded it in 
general, he only suffered you individually, because of 
the hardness of your hearts . 

Yer. 8. From the beginning it was not so. 
—In the original state of things in Paradise. The 
first instance of polygamy is recorded in Gen. iv. 19. 
It deserves special notice, that it appears in conjunc¬ 
tion with murder, avenging of blood, and sinful poe¬ 
try ; and that it occurs in the line of Cain, not in 
that of Seth. 

Yer. 9. Except for fornication. —An explana¬ 
tion of the rfl'ns. Comp, the Exeg. Notes on 
ch. v. 31, 82, *p! 115.' Roman Catholic writers are 
naturally anxious to have this clause omitted from 
the text (Hug, von Beriepsch), but there is no criti¬ 
cal warrant for this. , 

Yer. 10. It Is not good to marry.— The mean¬ 
ing of the disciples is: if the ideal principle laid 
down by our Lord about marriage was to be imme¬ 
diately and unconditionally applied to existing rela¬ 
tions, then, etc. In His reply, Christ admits the 
difficulty of such s^pneation. 

Yer. 11. Not all can reoeive this saying.— 
It requires divine illumination. 

Yer. 12. The explanation of His further state¬ 
ment—For there are eunuchs, etc.—is exceeding¬ 
ly difficult. Neander thinks that Matthew inserted 
in this place something which the Lord had taught 
on the same subject on another occasion, and in 
quite a different connection. Certainly, the common 
interpretation, that Jesus here referred to the various 
exceptional cases in which marriage should be avoid¬ 
ed, is very unsatisfactory. The three classes of 
eunuchs' here enumerated (the expression being used 
figuratively for those who are not to enter the mar¬ 
ried relationship), are evidently intended to embrace 
all the grounds on which marriage was inadmissible. 
First of all, then, there is a class of eunuchs who 

ston (1» v@r. 8) in a sentence which is since repeated in every 
marriage ceremony in Christian lands, and will be repeated 
to the end of time to inaugurate and protect with its divine 
authority and power this holy and fundamental relation.— 
We add the remarks of Dj. Alford on vers. 4-6: (1) Our 
Lord refers to the Mosaic account of the Creation as a his¬ 
torical and grounds Ills argument on the literal ex¬ 

pressions of that narrative. (2) He ettes both from the first 
and second chapters of Genesis, showing them to be conse¬ 
cutive parts of a continuous narratlvo. (8) He quotes words 
of Adam (Gen. ii. 21) as spoken by the Creator; they must, 
tfunfff’Tt bo understood as said in prophecy, dicino affiatu, 
the more m since the relations alluaed to by those terms did 
not yet exist. (4) The force of the argument consists ia the 
precious unity of male and female, not indeed organically, 
but by implication, in Adam. He made them, i. e M man as 
a race, tnaZe (not a male), and female (not a female).—P. 


were so born from the mother’s womb, i .«., 

who are physically disqualified for marriage, such as 
those laboring under disease, or whose mental or 
bodily organization is defective. Next, there was 
another class 14 who were made eunuchs by 
men.” As, in the first and third class enumerated, 
the term eunuch is evidently used in a figurative 
manner, we take it in the same sense here—the more 
so, as in the literal sense it would apply to a compara¬ 
tively small number of persons. Hence we regard it 
as referring in general to those who are prevented 
from entering into marriage, in the highest and only 
true import of the idea, by social and moral consid¬ 
erations, and who are hence in duty bound to re¬ 
nounce the married state. The last class to which 
the Saviour alludes, consists of those who have 
made themselves eunuchs for the sake of 
the kingdom of heaven, t. e ., those who, being 
married, yet for the kingdom of heaven’s sake are 
as if they were n6t married, t. are ever ready 
to sacrifice their conjugal enjoyments for the sake of 
their spiritual calling; or—as the Apostle expresses 
it, 1 Cor. vii. 29—have wives as though they had 
none.—Thus this threefold renunciation, which, in 
accordance with the divine will and purpose, runs 
through the actual marriage-relationship,—viz.,\the 
renunciation of natural union, or of ideal union, or 
of the full enjoyment of the married estate,—was to 
form the basis on whicli this relationship was.hence¬ 
forth to rest. Such a union was to combine the ele¬ 
ments of deep personal attachment and interchange 
of soul with subordination to the divine arrangements 
and requirements in the theocracy, where this as well 
as every other good gift should be regarded as sec¬ 
ondary, and subservient to the grand purposes of the 
kingdom of God ( Lebcn Jesu , ii. 2, p. 1103). The 
expression tvrovxifar is also used by the Cabbalists 
in a figurative sense. It is strange that Roman 
Catholic divines (as, for example, Sepp, Zcben Jesu , 
iii. 117) should have quoted in support of celibacy a 
passage which, in reality, so far from representing 
marriage as something beneath the disciples, elevat¬ 
ed that relationship far above the views and circum¬ 
stances of the times, and placed it on a high and 
spiritual platform. Similarly absurd is the notion of 
Strauss, that this passage savors of Essenism, which 
degraded woman, while the Saviour here restored her 
right position. Comp. Ebrard, p. 453. It is well 
known that a misunderstanding of the import of this 
passage induced Origen literally to carry it into exe¬ 
cution,—a historical fact, which has latterly been 
again established by Engelh&rt and Redepenning 
against Schnitzer and others. 

[Note. —I beg leave to differ from Dr. Lange’s 
figurative exposition of the second and third class of 
eunuchs; which last would, in this case, embrace all 
Christians, since temperance and chastity is a funda¬ 
mental virtue and duty for the married as well as 
the single state, and since all are required to sub¬ 
ordinate their earthly relations to their spiritual call¬ 
ing. As I understand the mysterious passage, 
the Saviour distinguishes three kinds of eunuch¬ 
ism: (1) congenital, which implies neither merit nor 
guilt; (2) forced, which implies misfortune on the 
one hand and guilt on the # other; (3) voluntary, 
which has moral value and merit if it proceeds from 
faith and love to Christ, but no merit superior to 
chastity in the married state. The first and third are 
only improperly called eunuchism. To speak more 
frilly, the first class of eunuchs embraces the com¬ 
paratively small number of those who are oonstUu- 
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tionally either incapable of, or averse to, marriage; 
the second class, the eunuchs proper, or mutilated 
persons, who at that time were quite numerous, espe¬ 
cially at courts, and are still found in Eastern coun¬ 
tries, among heathens and Mohammedans (yea, even 
in the choir of the papal Sixtine chapel in Rome; the 
famous Miserere being sung by the clear silver voices 
of these unfortunate victims of sacred art); the third 
class, those who deliberately abstain from marriage 
either altogether, or from second marriage after the 
death of their first husband or wife, not, however, 
for the puroose of thereby gaining the kingdom of 
heaven (ad regnum calorum fromerkhdum, as Ori- 
gen, Hilarius, Euthymius, Maldonatus, and the Ro¬ 
man Commentators generally misinterpret the words 
8A tV f$a<n\ttav r. oi/p.), but for the purpose of 
working for the kingdom of heaven from pure and 
disinterested love to Christ, believing that they can 
serve Him more unreservedly and effectually in the 
single state, or remain more sxeadtast m times of 
peculiar trial and persecution (3i£ tV Iveortioav 
bvdyicnv, 1 Cor. vii. 26). To this class belong St 
Paul (1 Cor. vii. 7, 26), Barnabas (1 Cor. ix. 6, 6), 
probably also St John (who in the Greek Church 
bears the standing title, & vap6tvos } with reference to 
his Virgin purity), and thousands of missionaries, di¬ 
vines, ministers and pious laymen, sisters of charity, 
virgins and widows in all ages and among Protes¬ 
tants as well as Catholics. The great and serious 
error of the Roman Church consists in making a law 
for the whole clergy of what the Saviour left to free 
choice on the basis of a special calling and gift of 
God (ver. 11), and in attaching a superior merit to 
celibacy at the expense of the noly and normal state 
of marriage. From a grossly literal misunderstand¬ 
ing of ver. 12, Origen, in the youthful ardor of enthu- < 
siasm for Christ, and misguided by the ascetic no¬ 
tions of his age, committed the unnatural deed which 
forever disqualified him for marriage. But this was 
justly condemned in the ancient church, and was 
made subsequently a reason for his excommunication 
from the church of Alexandria.—On the whole sub¬ 
ject of marriage and celibacy in the N. T., comp. 
Schapf’s History of the Apostolic Church. § 112, pp. 
448-454.—P. S.] 


DOCTBINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. Compare our remarks on Matt v., p. 115 sq., 
and the foregoing Exegetical Notes. 

2. The scribes seem always to have been entan¬ 
gled in the antagonistic views of Shammai and Hillel. 
But Christ here calls their attention to a very differ¬ 
ent kind of antagonism,—viz., that between the 
fundamental, eternal, and absolute principle of mar¬ 
riage, and the theocratic or political law on the sub¬ 
ject. So far as the principle of marriage was con¬ 
cerned, every such union was necessarily indissoluble, 
being based on the fact, that man and woman were 
destined for each other. But in point of fact this 
principle had been lost sight of, equally because 
unions were improperly formed, and because they 
were improperly dissolved. Hence, the object of 
Moses was to keep this heathen degeneracy within 
bounds. By means of the “ writing of divorcement,” 
he wished gradually again to train the Jews by the 
law, so as to elevate their views, and to introduce 
among them marriage in the true and spiritual sense. 
But this measure was frustrated and perverted for 
the opposite purpose, by the loose and lascivious in¬ 


terpretations put upon it by the Rabbins. In our 
opinion, it is the duty of legislators and magistrates 
not to degenerate into literalism, or to go beyond the 
above principle, as Romanism has done, but to see 
to it that, so far as possible, practice should corres¬ 
pond with this ideal. Accordingly, our Lord here 
lays ddwn the following leading principles, viz.: (1) 
The law concerning adultery applies to man as wefl 
as to woman—indeed, more especially to the former. 

(2) Marriage is dissolved only by actual fornication; 
in which case the non-offending party is again free. 

(3) What constitutes a legal divorcement is not the 
separation of the two parties,—which, as in morally 
faulty marriages, may hot only be excusable, but 
perhaps even duty,—but re-marriage after separa¬ 
tion, and that whether it be a marriage by which the 
divorced woman is finally abandoned, or else a wo¬ 
man that bad been divorced is espoused. Thus far 
the legal settlement of the question. In practical 
legislation, it is necessary to keep two points in view, 
viz.: what constitutes fornication; and the difference 
between mere separation and the right of entering 
into another union. With regard to fornication, we 
must—according to 1 Cor. vii. 15 —here include re¬ 
ligious, spiritual apostasy. But in reference to the 
re marrying of those who have been divorced—ex¬ 
cept under the above circumstances—we believe that 
no human tribunal has, as a matter of right, the 
power of granting such a permission, although (in 
the opinion of the author) it may be conceded as an 
act of grace on the part of the reigning sovereign, 
especially in cases where mitigating circumstances 
justify such an act of dispensation. ( See the author’s 
Leben Jesu } ii. 2, 1101; ii-L 179; losiL JDogmahk, 
p. 1215.) 

The matrimonial law of the Roman Catholic 
Church, and the common statute law of Prussia and 
other Protestant countries of Germany, are instances 
of the two opposite extremes and aberrations to 
which a misinterpretation of this passage has given 
rise. The former starts from ihe supposition, that 
actual union, or the solemnizing of matrimony, con¬ 
stitutes of itself and alone an indist>uiuu*e marriage. 
The history of the Middle Ages, the state of society 
in Italy and in other Roman Catholic countries, espe¬ 
cially in South America, furnish a sad illustration of 
this principle. While the bed in which the Etrcam 
was to flow has been converted into a hard, stooe- 
built channel, the river has broken through all 
bounds, and cutting out a channel for itself, winds 
its way irregularly and wildly through forests and 
swamps. The false assumption in this case seems to 
be, that the law of Moses had occupied the lowest 
stage—that it was the minimum of right; not that 
it embodied a principle, and was intended to prepare 
the way for realizing the full idea of marriage. In 
many Protestant countries, on the other hand, the 
opposite error has been committed; the legality of 
marriage has been thoroughly undermined, and free 
love substituted in its place as the controlling prin¬ 
ciple of true marriage. In that case, the writing of 
divorcement is not, like that of Moses, intended to 
render separation more difficult, but, like that of 
Hillel, to make it more easy. Ar - « ^ 

It deserves special notice, that Hie great reftirma* 
tion here inaugurated by the Lord is introduced by 
an explanation of the circumstances under which 
marriage should be avoided. All such cases may bt 
arranged under three classes: those who by their 
physical constitution are disqualified for such a 
union; those in which moral and social relation* 
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prevent the carrying out of marriage in its full im¬ 
port ; and, lastly, those who, being married, were to 
subordinate their married relationship to their calling 
as Christians, and in this respect to renounce it 
Thus marriage was to be regenerated on the basis of 
ideal renunciation.* 

[8. David Brown on ver. 12: “When oUr Lord 
holds forth the single life as designed for and suited 
to certain specific classes, let Christians understand 
that, while their own plan and condition of life 
should be regulated by higher considerations than 
mere inclination or personal advantage, they are not 
to lay down rules for others, but let each decide for 
himself, as to his own Master he standeth or falleth. 
For he that in these things serveth Christ is accepta¬ 
ble to God and approved of men.” Alford (after 
Nxandee) on ver. 12: “ It is to be observed that our 
Lord does not here utter a word from which any 
superiority can be attributed to the state of celibacy: 
the imperative in the last clause being not a com¬ 
mand but a permission, as in Rev. xxil 17. His 
estimate for us of the expediency of ^celibacy, as a 
general question, is to be gathered from the parable 
of the talents, where He visits with severe blame the 
burying of the talent for its safer custody. The re¬ 
mark is Neander’s (Lebcn Jem , p. 584, 4th ed.), and 
the more valuable, as he himself [and his sister who 
took care of him] lived and died unmarried.”—Christ 
certainly nowhere commands, or even recommends, 
voluntary celibacy to any one; the most which can 
be gathered from the last clause of ver. 12:6 5uva- 
fievos jYQipttit xapcfra, in connection with ver. 21, is 
that He expected such a sacrifice from some of His 
disciples. Comp, de Wette in loc. —P. S.] 

4. The greht object of the Lord in this section is 
to reinstate woman in her original rights. In the 
ancient world, as still in heathen countries, woman 
was treated as a slave. Even among the Jews the 
right of divorcement was refused to woman, although 
it was accorded to her by the Roman law. Tins, 
however, does not imply that the legislation of Rome 
occupied higher ground than that of Israel In the 
former case, the rights of the free citizen were chiefly 
guarded; while in Jewish law the idea of the family 
prevailed. Still, the law of Rome may be said to 
have prepared the way for Christian legislation on 
the subject of matrimony. 

5. M The creation of one couple may be regarded, 

* [The next section of about half a column Is omitted in 
the translation, since it relates exclusively to the intricate 
marriage difficulties In the Prussian state-cburch-establish- 
xnent, taking a middle ground between the rigorous reform 

C iTty and the conformist majority of pastors. The Prussian 
wa on marriage, dating from the infidel reign of Frederic 
IL, are scandalously lax and demoralizing, by Increasing the 
causes, and facilitating the accomplishment of divorce. 
With the revival of true Christianity in Prussia a reform 
movement commenced, which aims at a return to the law 
of Christ. The subject has been extensively agitated for the 
last twenty years by the religions press, on Synods, Pastoral 
Conferences, and also en the German Church Diet. Comp, 
a number of articles in Hexgstknbkrg's Ecang. Kirchen- 
tettung for 1840-’60; Liebstrut: Ueber geordnete Ent- 
urlcklung der Eke. Berlin, 1856; and Gobschbk, article She 
in Herzog's Beat-Encyclopced ie, voL iiL, pp. 660-707.— 

p.a .1 


(1) As proof that monogamy alone is agreeable to 
the will of God; which also appears from the fact 
of the continuance of the same proportion between 
the male and female sex, even with a numerical ad¬ 
vantage on the part of the male sex, which would 
have been reversed if polygamy had been intended 
by the Creator. (2) As evidence that this union 
was to continue unseparated; otherwise, God would 
have created more than one couple or more wives. 
In this respect also the order of nature is the ordd 
of God.” Heubner. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

Wherever Christ goes, friends and foes follow 
Him: 1. As His friends, those who need help; 2. as 
His enemies, the representatives of slavish legalism 
and licentious antinomianism.—The 'doctrine, of 
Christ concerning marriage: 1. Its binding character 
as instituted by God; 2. its decay in the progress 
of history; 8. its prepared restoration under the 
law; 4. its transformation by the gospel.—Marriage 
an institution of God.—Marriage as completing and 
consecrating creation—as the basis of the family—as 
the complete communion of life—a figure of the 
communion between the Lord and His Church, Eph. 
v.—How sin has obscured this best and most blessed 
relationship of life, and frequently perverted it into 
the most fruitful source of misery.—The writing of 
divorcement in its different aspects.—How Christiani¬ 
ty has elevated woman, and restored her rights.—Gen¬ 
uine and Christian love the great preservative against 
disturbing influences.—Uncnastity always a renuncia¬ 
tion of self-respect and of personal dignity,—a disso¬ 
lution of the holiest of bonds.—Solemnity and earn¬ 
estness of the marriage relationship.—The threefold 
renunciation of marriage under the gospel, preparing 
the way for Christian marriage.—Christ “ the founder 
of the Christian family: 1. Of the law regulating 
marriage; 2. of the law regulating children; 8. of 
the law regulating property. 

StarkeQueend: The union of man and wife 
more cla$e even than that of patents and children, 
Gen. ii 24.— Hedinger: Husband and wife should be 
not only-one flesh, but also one heart and mind, Eph. 
v. 31.—The order of marriage is instituted by God 
Himself; but, alas! many persons enter this state 
not only without God, but against His mind and will 
— Osiander: Satan attempts to interpret Scripture 
through his servants; but he perverts it, and misrep¬ 
resents its meaning.— Zeieiue: Under the new dis¬ 
pensation, everything is not sanctioned that was 
tolerated under the law.— Piscator: Celibacy is not 
a more holy state than marriage. 

Oerlach :—In this relationship, man is to show 
that he has conquered the flesh and nature by the 
power of the Spirit 

Heubner :—Christ is not determined by the opin¬ 
ions of the scribes; but points back to the original 
institution as founded by God, which is the source 
and ground of all further enactments. 
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B. Children in the Church. Ch. XIX. 18—^5. 

(Mark x. 18-16; Luke xviii. 15-17.) 

13 Then were there 1 brought unto him little children, that he should [might] put Au 

14 hands on them, and pray: and the disciples rebuked them. But Jesus said, Suffer 

t the, rd] little children, and forbid them not, to come unto me; for of such is*the 
ingdom of heaven. And he laid his hands on them, and departed thence.* 

1 Ver. 13.—[ There Is an unnecessary Interpolation of the E. V.—P. 8.] 

* Ver. 14.—[Or: to such belongeth, Tyndale, Conant, etc. The Saviour docs not any: avreev tar tv A £a<n- 
A tla tuv ovpavws, of them, as in ch. v. 8, 10 (although the children are certainly indudedX but, extending the 
blessing: rvv roiovrwv itrriv, of such , f. of all those that hare a childlike spirit and are like those little ones 
that believe in Christ, comp, xvlii. 2-6. Calvin is right in explaining: tam parcvli , quam eorum simUm. —P. 8.] 

* Ver. 15.—[The different readings in this section hare no effect on the sense, and are omitted by Dr. Lange. I will 
merely mention them: Ver. 18 : xpornvfx&n — nposrfvlx^Wuv ? tverifiTjoav — ivfrlpxev ; Ver. 14: ehrtv—they 
airrois ; wp4f fie — wp6s Ver. 15 : airrots — 4r’ airrovt.—P. 8.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Ver. 13. Then were brought to Him little 
children. —Forming a glorious contrast to the ques¬ 
tions previously propounded. The blessing of chil¬ 
dren in opposition to marriage offences. [Zittle chil¬ 
dren, TTathia, not only little boys and girls, but also 
infants , or babes, as is evident from the term ftpitpy 
of Luke xviii. 15.—P. S.] 

To Him. —From this history we gather, that in 
Perea Christ was not merely regarded as a sacred 
personage, but that His dignity and character were 
also in some measure acknowledged. 

That He should pat His hands on them.— 
Not merely as a symbol, but also as an act of bene¬ 
diction,—t. e., as effectually conferring some moral 
blessing. Similarly, it was also expressive of conse¬ 
cration and of healing , Gen. xlviii. 14; Exod. xxix. 
10; 2 Kings iv. 84. Comp, the article Handaufle- 
gung in Herzog’s Real-Encydopcedie. Hebrew mo¬ 
thers would be accustomed to seek in this manner a 
blessing for their children. The presidents of syna¬ 
gogues were also in the habit of putting their hands 
on children. 

The disciples rebuked them. —According to 
Mark, those who brought them; and Meyer suggests 
that the term npoarivexQ 7 ) indicates that the word 
our o?s in the text refers to these persons. But in 
our view the Evangelist intends to indicate, that 
while the rebuke was addressed to those who brought 
the children, it was in reality directed toward the 
children themselves. Accordingly, our Lord replies, 
Buffer little children , etc. 

Ver. 14. Of such is the kingdom of heaven. 
—Various views are entertained of this passage: 1. 
Bcngel and de Wette apply it to children in the lit¬ 
eral sense. 2. Meyer interprets it of persons of a 
childlike disposition, ch. xviii. 3. Calvin remarks: 
tam parvuli, quam eorum similes. 4. The Church 
commonly ap|nies it to the institution of infant bap¬ 
tism, explaining it as meaning, children which are 
offered to the Lord, and come to Him. Hence, such 
as are dedicated unto God in baptism,—the children 
of the theocracy as the generation which embodied 
the hope of the kingdom of heaven. But according 
to the parallel passages in Mark and Luke, it must 
also be regarded as a symbol of a childlike spirit, 
just as baptism itself is the type of personal regen¬ 
eration. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. ' 

1. This section may be regarded aa shedding a 
precious light on that which preceded. The blessing 
of having children, and presenting them to the Lord, 
seems to banish the sorrows and miseries which the 
disciples had anticipated. 

2. The believers in Perea appear to have been 
sufficiently advanced in spiritual knowledge to un¬ 
derstand that Christ was able to bless even little chil¬ 
dren (&pt<py, according to Luke), and that they were 
capable of receiving a blessing. But in this instance 
the disciples seem to have displayed a less liberal 
spirit—we should almost say, that they were inclined 
to Baptistic rigorism. They regarded the request of 
these parents as an unseasonable interruption of a 
most important discussion, and as a premature step 
on their part But while rebuking the ignorant zeal 
of His disciples, the Saviour returned a gracious an¬ 
swer to the humble aspirations of these mothers in 
Israel, and at the same time fully met the uncon¬ 
scious wants of their children. 

3. Of such is the kingdom of heaven .—The an¬ 
cient Church has rightly regarded this passage as a 
proof in favor of the doctrine of infant baptism. 
Our Lora here distinctly states—1. that little chil¬ 
dren are capable of receiving a blessing from His 
hands; 2. that this blessing refers to the kingdom 
of heaven, and their entrance into it; 3. He shows 
that it is accompanied by, and may be conveyed 
along with, a symbolical action. Baptists are apt to 
ignore the possibility of faith as a seed in the heart 
of infants, just as they fail to perceive the full idea 
of the Christian family, and of the blessing which 
may descend from Chris tiAn parentage. On the 
other band, our Lord evidently includes children 
among those that are called into His kingdom, and 
who are intended to share the blessing of the Chris¬ 
tian family. See also our notes on ch. x. 12-14 (p. 
187). 

HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

Children God’s blessing on the married relation¬ 
ship.—How the happiness of children counterbalances 
the misery of marriage.*—How marriage should be 

* [Much better In German: Wie der Kinderjubel den 
Ehejammtr Ubertdnt, lit.: “ How the jubilation of children 
oatsounds (silences) the lamentation of marriafre." Tki 
Edinb. trsl. omits this and similar sentences al t oge t her] 
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sanctified even by a regard to the children.—Children 
are to be brought to the Lord.—Children are capable 
of receiving a blessing.—The attempt to debar children 
from Christ rebuked and resisted by the Lord.—The 
children of believers are admitted into the kingdom 
of heaven.—“ Suffer little children .”—Children and 
the kingdom of heaven in their mutual relationship: 
1. Every new generation of children becoming fairer 
in the kingdom of heaven; 2. the kingdom of heaven 
shines forth more beautifully in every new genera¬ 
tion of believers.—Or, 1. The kingdom of heaven be¬ 
longs to children; 2. children belong to the kingdom 
of heaven. 

Starke: — Queenel: Let us entreat the blessing 
of the Lord upon our children.—[Heaven is for the 
humble and simple.—1 Oeiander: Let parents see to 
it that they do everything which may contribute to 
the salvation oftheir children .—BibL WiirL: If the 



Ooeener: —What is great before the world, is 
little before Christ, and what the world despises, is 
elected by Christ 

Iasco : —Children are specially susceptible of spir¬ 
itual influences. In their case there is still—1. con¬ 
fidence, instead of scepticism; 2. self-surrender, in¬ 
stead of distrust; 3. truth, instead of hypocrisy; 4. 
modesty and humility, instead of pride. 

Heubner: —Faith in the power and in the efficacy 
of the prayers of holy men: 1. On what it is based; 
2. its conditions.—Let us impress it on the minds of 
children, that Christ claims them as His own.—The 
rebuke of the disciples an admonition to those who 
object to the early religious instruction of children. 
—Jesus the model of pure and holy love of chil¬ 
dren.—Natural and Christian affection for children. 


* 

C. Property in the Church. Ch. XIX. 16-26. 

(Mark x. 17-27; Luke xviil 18-27.) 

16 And, behold, one came and said unto him, 1 Good* Master, what good thing [rt dya- 

17 Bov\ shall I do, that I may have eternal life ? And he said unto him, Why callest thou 
me good? there is none good but one, that is , God [Why doest thou ask me about the 
good? One is the Good, 6 dya^os]*: but if thou wilt enter into life, keep the com- 

18 mandments. He saith unto him, Which? Jesus said, Thou shalt do no murder [shalt 
not kill], Thou shalt not commit adultery, Thou shalt not steal, Thou shalt not bear 

19 false witness, Honour thy father and thy mother: and, Thou shalt love thy neighbour 

20 as thyself. The young man saith unto him, All these things have I kept from my 

21 youth up 4 : what lack I yet [do I yet lack] ? Jesus said unto him, If thou wilt be per¬ 
fect, go and sell that [what] thou hast, and give to the poor, and thou shalt have trea- 

22 sure in heaven: and come and follow me. I}ut when the young man heard that saying, 
he went away sorrowful: for he had great possessions. 

23 Then said Jesus unto his disciples, Verily I say unto you, That a rich man shall 

24 hardly enter into the kingdom of heaven. And again I say unto you, It is easier for a 
camel to go through 6 the eye of a needle, than for a rich man to enter into the kingdom 

25 of God. When his disciples heard it, they were exceedingly amazed, saying, Who 

26 then can be saved? But Jesus beheld them , and said unto them, With men this is im¬ 
possible ; but with God all things are possible. 

» Yer. 16 — [Or better : one came to Mm and said, tfs ir poesABhr atrr£ sixer, which Is the correct reading for 
sixty ain<p. —P. 8.] 

* Yer. 16.—Codd. B., D., L., al., [also Cod. Slnait], omit kyadi ( good ), and read only bibdeKoAt (■master\ teacher). 
With this Is connected the following reading: rl ps ipcor^s xspl rov kyaBov ; els terlr & ay ad 6$ (Instead of the lie • 
cepta: ri ps As'ystt, k.t.A.). These readings are decidedly better attested by B., D., and ancient versions, and adopted 
by Griesbach, Lachmann, TischendorC Tbo Recepta is inserted from Mark and Luke. 

* Ver. 17.—[The true reading, as already stated by Dr. Lange in the preceding note, is: rl fee Iffot t£j xepl 
rod hyaBov; els ier\r 6 kyaBds, i. <•„ Why doest thou ask ms about the goodt One is the [absolutely] 
Good ; Lange : Wasfraqst du mich fiber das Guts? Siner ist (lev Guts. This reading is sustained by Cod. Sinaih. Cod. 
Yatican., D., L., and other MSS., by Origen, Euseb., Jerome, Augustine, the Latin Vulgate (“ Quid me intsrrogas ds 
bono t unus sst bonus, Deus r % and other ancient versions, and adopted by Tregelles and Alford, as well as Lachmann and 
Tlsehendord Bee the summaries in the editions of these critics in loc. The lect rec.: ri p s A 4 y c t s kyaBor; 
ovbsXs aya&bs, si pdf sis, & 6s 6s, is from Mark and Luke, And is an answer to tbe address: 44 Good Master/ 4 while 
Matthew gives the answer to the question of the yonng man: 44 What good thing shall I dot* Our Lord referred him 
first from the multiplicity of good things (rk kyaOd) to the unity of the absolute personal Good (6 kyaBds) or God (this la 
tbe sense of the question in Matthew), and then He directed him (in the question of Mark and Luke) from a merely hu¬ 
manitarian view of Christ to the true tbeanthropic view, as if to say: If God alone is good, why do you call Me good, 
whom yon regard a mere Rabbi? He answered to the thoughts of the young man and declined his relative and humani¬ 
tarian homage, but pointed him at the same time to the higher and aWriute conception of good, in which He was good 
according to His divine nature and as one In essence with the Father. He does not say: “/am not good," bat “turns Is 
good; n no man is good in the proper sense of the term, but God alone.—P. 8.] 

4 Yer. 20.— [The words: Ik rsorijrds poy,/rom my youth up , are omitted in the best ancient authorities, including 
Cod. Slnait, ana In the modern critical editions. ( See the apparatus in Lachmann, Tlechendor^ Alford.) They are in¬ 
serted from the parallel passages of Mark and Luke. Dr. Lange retains them in his German Version.—P. 8.] 

* Yer. 24.— Besides the reading: BisABstv, we have the more difficult tie sABslv, to go into. [Cod. SinaJt 
reads: c tetABir.— P. 8.] 
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THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MATTHEW. 


EXEOETIGAL AND CRITICAL 

Ver. 16. And, behold, one came, «T y.—From 
/he circumstance that the former two sections are 
connected together, we infer that Christ was still 
surrounded by the Pharisees who had come tempting 
Him. Hence the expression of astonishment: “ Be¬ 
hold!” Besides, the special designation of this 
u one” as an &px*r ia the Gospel by Luke, is in 
favor of the supposition that, having partly been 
gained over by Jesus, he now came forward with the 
inquiry of the text. 

Vers. 16, 17. (Good) Master.—We presuppose 
that the accounts of Mark and Luke must be regard¬ 
ed as supplementing that of Matthew. In that case, 
the rejoinder of the Saviour: 44 Why callest thou Me 
good ? ” must be taken as an objection, not to this 
salutation itself but to the superficial and merely out¬ 
ward me joing whieh attached to it in the mind of 
this scribe. None is good but God: One only is 
good. Everything good being in and from Him, can 
only be one, and can only be regarded as good in so 
far as it is connected with God. 

Thus we also account for the reading: 44 Why ask- 
est thou Me about the good f One is the Good.” God 
alone being good, is the sole source of all goodness. 
Hence the duty of doing good is not one of many 
others which has to be ascertained by means of in¬ 
quiry, or by theological investigation. The one good 
thing is to live in God and to love God. Of this the 
commencement is to keep the commandments, which 
are t^e legal form in which that which is good has 
manifested itselfl In other words, seek to fulfil the 
law, or to be righteous before God. When attempt¬ 
ing to do this, you will gradually be led onward to 
repentance and faith; or, in order to arrive at the 
one good y or to come unto God, you must first he in 
earnest about His commandments, or the manifold 
forms under which the good becomes outwardly 
manifest Neander is mistaken in interpreting the 
passage: 14 Why askest thou Me about that which is 
good ? One is good; address thyself to Him. He 
has revealed it in His word.” Still more erroneous 
is the view of de Wette, who explains it as meaning: 
Why propoundest thou to Me the unanswerable in¬ 
quiry about the real and highest good ? etc. It is 
certainly strange, that while this critic characterizes 
such an inquiry as unanswerable, Meyer should style 
it superfluous. The latter interpreter, however, apt¬ 
ly remarks: 44 There is one who is good, and one that 
is good, alterum non datur. But if you really wiBh 
(the 8 4 here in the same sense as the metabatic au- 
tem) to apply to your life what I say, so as to become 
thoroughly conscious of its spiritual import, etc.” 
The emphasis rests on the words: rl fie ipvrqt. 
That which is good is not to be treated as the sub¬ 
ject of pharisaical ipurrav. It is not to be found in 
the form of any particular commandment contained 
among Jewish traditions. Hence Fritzsche correctly 
explains rl ayaBhv roifo* by quid quod honum sit, 
what good thing . The young man imagined that he 
nad kept all these things; yet he felt that he still 
lacked something, although he knew not what Thus 
the transaction here recorded is closely connected 
with the interview between Jesus and the scribe re¬ 
corded in Mark xii. 28. In that case the fundamen¬ 
tal idea was: One God; and hence, only one com¬ 
mandment In the present instance: Only one good 
Being; and hence, also, only one good thing. On 
both occasions, the Lord alludes to the contrast with 


Jewish traditionalism and its manifold ordinances, 
which so frequently impeded and obscured what was 
good. 

Ver. 18. Which? —Hof as, 44 quale a, which is 
not equivalent to rlrat, but implies that he would 
like to know its characteristic marks.” Meyer. 
Hence the statement shows that, like the Eharisees 
generally, he made a distinction between what were 
supposed to be primary and secondary command¬ 
ments. 

Thou shalt not.—This enumeration of the com¬ 
mandments by the Lord is of some importance, with 
reference to the distinction between what are com¬ 
monly termed the first and second tables of the law. 
In ver. 18 four commandments of the second 
table are mentioned; and it has been asked how 
this verse stands related to ver. 19. But, according 
to Lev. xix. 18, the injunction, 44 Th#u shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself,” is evidently intended as a sum¬ 
mary of the second table. Hence we infer that 
44 Honor thy father and thy mother ” is to be taken 
in a deeper sense, as summing up the command¬ 
ments of the first table. In other words, 1. Keep 
sacred the root of life; or, the first table. 2. Keep 
sacred the tree of which you are a branch; or, the 
second table 

Ver. 20. All these things hawe I kept, etc.: 
what do I yet lack? rl (n BarepA ,—The 
latter query must not be regarded as an expression 
of satisfied self-righteousness, as if it implied. In that 
case I lack nothing. It is, indeed, true that the 
young man was still self-righteous. He had no con¬ 
ception of the spirituality, the depth, or the height 
of the commandments of God. Taking only the let¬ 
ter of the law, he considered himself blameless, and 
perhaps even righteous, before God. Yet his heart 
misgave him, and he felt that he still lacked some¬ 
thing. Under this sense of want, he put the ques¬ 
tion to the Saviour, as if he would have said: What 
is it then that I yet lack? All these things have 
not given me peace of mind. That such is the cor¬ 
rect view of the passage, appears both from the 
statement in Mark, 44 Then Jesus , beholding him, 
loved Aim,” and from the great struggle through 
which he afterward passed. 

Ver. 21. If thou wilt be perfect.—In its con¬ 
nection with the preceding context, the expression 
can only mean: If thou wilt have the one good 
thing, and thus do the one good thing, so that spirit¬ 
ual fear and want may give place to peace and love, 
etc. The Lord admits the supposition of the young 
man, that he was now beyond the many command¬ 
ments, or the way of the law. Well, then, granting 
this to be the case, proceed to the one thing . The 
young man was now to give proof that he was in 
earnest about the matter. For this purpose Jesus 
tries him, with the view of setting before him the 
deeper import of the law, and of awakening within 
him a sense of sinfulness and of spiritual bondage. 
The injunction of the Lord is manifestly intended to 
bring out the fact, that the young man had made an 
idol of his riches, and hence that he utterly contra¬ 
vened the spirit even of the first commandment. 
Substantially, this demand of Christ imports the 
same thing as the call addressed to all His disciples 
—to deny themselves, to take up the cross, and to 
follow Him. In this sense, then, the injunction ap¬ 
plies to every Christian. All that belongs to a be¬ 
liever is in reality not his, but the Lord’s property; 
above all, it belongs Christo in pauperious. The 
Lord, however, expresses this general call of His 
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gospel, as it were, in a legal form, for the purpose of 
taking away the self-righteousness of the young man, 
and of le^dlBg him to feel his smfalneas and need of 
salvation. Obviously He could not have meant, that 
by literally and outwardly obeying this injunction, 
the young man would obtain a claim upon the king¬ 
dom of heaven. Hence those interpreters have 
missed the import of the passage, who imagine that 
everything would have been right if the young man 
had only followed the direction of the Saviour; but 
tha^as he went away sorrowful, he was finally lost 
It is, indeed, true that his going away indicated a 
state of great danger, and was calculated to awaken 
serious coneem about his future. Still the fact of 
his being sorrowful afforded evidence of an inward 
conflict, through which by grace he might pass to a 
, proper view of his state before God. This was still 
Sacking in his case, and not any additional attempt 
, at external righteousness. 

Treasure in heaven. —Comp. ▼. 12; vi. 20. , 
Yer. 23. Hardly, .—The expression 

implies that the state of the young man was one of 
extreme danger. Still it dies not follow that it was 
hopeless. A rich man may enter into the kingdom 
of heaven, although not at a rich man. The difficul¬ 
ty of the case lies in the natural unwillingness to 
surrender our trust in and love of earthly possessions. 
Comp, the tract of Clement of Alexandria: T Is 6 
wm£6fi*yos -wkovetos ; Quit divet talveturf 

Yer. 24. It is easier for a oameL— The hyper¬ 
bolical figure here used has given rise to various 
false interpretations. Thus, 1. it has been ren¬ 
dered an anchor-rope, (a) after the somewhat arbi¬ 
trary interpretation of tne word ndprikos (juris in 
Theophylact); or, (6) after the reading wLtukov* 
(Castellio, Huetius, etc.). 2. It has been asserted 
that the expression, eye of a needle, was in the East 
used to designate the side-gate for foot-passengers, 
dose by the prindpal gate, through which camels 
were wont to enter dries. 8. Most interpreters, 
however, have taken the terms, “eamel” and “ the 
\ eye of a needle" in their literal sense. Thus Grotius 
: remarks: totum hoc provertnum mutata eamdi voce 
in elephanlem ett apud Rabbi Jacobum w Caphlor . 
Similarly de Wette reminds ns that the same saying 
occurs in the Talmud about an dephant; comp. 
jLightfoot, SehOttgen, Buxtorf’s Lade. TcdmwL f. 
/Grotius quotes a similar Larin proverb, and refers to 
1 Jer. xiii. 23 as a somewhat analogous passage. It 
! seems to us that the Saviour here intended to oonvey 
'the fact, that the difficulty of entering into the king¬ 
dom of heaven, to which ver. 23 referred, had now 
become changed into an impossibility. Of course, 
no expression could be too strong to characterize an 
impossibility. Hence the import of the passage 
seems to be, that while ver. 23 refers to those who 
actually possessed riches, with which they might at 
any moment part, ver. 24 applies to rich men in the 


symbolical sense of the term, or to those who give 
their heart and life to these things. Accordingly, 
we regard the expression not merely as a proverbial 
saying, bat as intended to express that a thing was 
absolutely impossible. The camel as a beast of bur¬ 
den might serve os a fit emblem of a rich person; 
while the eye of a needle, which is the smallest pas¬ 
sage through which anything visible could enter, 
might be regarded as a figure of the spiritual entrance 
into the kingdom, of a soul which had renounced the 
world. In one respect, however, even this figure is 
inadequate, if taken literally, as it might imply that 
a soul could enter that kingdom while hanging to the 
world, though it were only by a thread. But figures 
must not be too closely pressed, and the eye of a 
needle is oertainly the most fitting emblem that 
could be found. 

Yer. 25. Who then oan be saved ?—De Wette 
(after Grotius): “ Since every one has more or less 
of the same love of the world.” This explanation is 
certainly more satisfactory than that of Meyer, who 
regards the clause as a condueio a majoribut ad mi¬ 
nor* ; as if it meant, If rich persons, who have the 
means of doing so much good, have such difficulty, 
who then, etc. ? In our view, the disciples reasoned 
as follows: If riches render a man unfit for the king¬ 
dom of heaven, there is surely some thread of pos¬ 
sessions by which even the poorest individual may 
be kept from entering the kingdom, more especially 
as by nature every one loves riches. Or, perhaps, 
we might take it even in a more general sense: If 
riches are so great a hindrance, how much more 
actual sin 1 The disciples had evidently not yet fully 
perceived that every sin springs from worldiiness of 
mind and heart; and their Jewish prejudices rose in 
rebellion against this teaching. 

Yer. 26. But Jeans looking on them. —With 
kindly sympathy. He felt what a hard struggle they 
had yet before them, before they could attain the 
full liberty of the children of God. 

With men. —The use of the plural number de¬ 
serves notice: 1. According to the judgment of men. 
So Fritzsche and Ewald. 2. According to the power 
and ability of men. De Wette and Meyer. Both 
these views may be combined. The common judg¬ 
ment of men accords, in this instance, with their felt 
inability; and in that sense it is impossible. But 
God, in His power and grace, not only renders this 
possible, but actually declares it such, in and through 
Christ The expression men refers to the ancient 
and corrupt world, lost in its worldiiness; while the 
Lord is here presented to the view of the disciples 
as the Creator of a new era, in which the world 
would be crucified to believers, and they to the 
world. Comp. Luke L 37. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


♦ [The word xdfi i Aof, supposed to mean a rope or 
cable, occurs in a few minuscule MSS,, bat in no Greek 
author, and was probably Invented to escape the Imaginary 
difficulty of this proverbial expression. Comp, the Greek 
Lexica end the apparatus in Tiachendorfs large edition ad 
Per. 24.—P. S ] 

t [The Koran, Bur. vii. 88, probably In imitation of this 
passage, uses the same figure: 14 Non, inffredientur paradl - 
tern, donee transeal eamelus foramen acue. n Comp, also 
MAtt. xxiil. 24, to swallow a camel. The camel waa more 
fiunlliar to the bearers of the Saviour than the elephant, and 
on account of the hump on its back, It was especially adapted 
to symbolize earthly wealth as a heavy load and serious im¬ 
pediment to entrance through the narrow gate of the king¬ 
dom of heaven.—P. 8.] 


1. We have already stated that this section sets 
before us the third aspect of the Christian family, or 
of the family in the kingdom of heaven. Having 
first shown what is the import of Christian marriage, 
and then assigned to children their proper place in 
the Christian household, the Lord now refers to the 
possessions of believers. It it of areal importance 
to notice the threefold offence of the disciples in regard 
to the three fundamental dements in the Christian 
family , and the manner in which the Lord removes 
ihete offences . As the young man was still entirely 
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legalistic in his views, Christ sets before him in a 
legalistic form the great principle according to which 
a Christian man was to administer his property. Bat 
this mode of teaching was intended to awaken the 
44 ruler ” to a knowledge of his real state before God. 
Hence it is a complete perversion of the import of 
the passage, when Roman Catholic divines regard it 
as a commandment applying to special individuals, 
or as .what they designate a consilium evangelicum, 
in reference to voluntary poverty. The supposed 
consilium only becomes evangelicum, and in th&t 
case a principium evangelicum, when we look beyond 
the form in which this principle is expressed, and 
learn to regard it as teaching that a Christian is to 
consider all his possessions as a trust committed to 
him by the Lord, which he is to employ for behoof 
of the poor, or for the removal of the wants of hu¬ 
manity. 

2. In this passage, the doctrine concerning the 
highest good is expressed in most clear and definite 
language. God is not merely the highest good, but 
also the source of all moral and physical good, and 
hence the only good. Even Christ Himself only 
claims the designation of Good because He is one 
with the Father, not because He was the 44 leading 
Rabbi.” And just as any creature can only be called 
good from its connection with God, so all the special 
commandments are only an expression of moral good 
in so far as they are viewed in their connection with 
the fundamental commandment of love to God. Fi¬ 
nally, physical good is such only, if enjoyed or ad¬ 
ministered in the spirit of Christian devotion; other- 
wise it becomes ,a snare to the soul, and an evil 
instead of a blessing. 

8. The Lord at once perceived that, both in re¬ 
spect of virtue and of the things of this life, the 
young man had lost sight of God as the highest and 
only good; and that when he addressed Him as 
“Good Master,” it had not been from the depth of a 
believing heart, but only as a worldly and superficial 
acknowledgment of His character. This view is 
corroborated by the peculiar manner in which the 
Lord dealt with him, the object of which, evidently, 
was to bring him to proper knowledge—to a know¬ 
ledge of Christ, to an understanding of the com¬ 
mandments, to a proper view of the import of earthly 
blessings, but above all to a sight and sense of his 
own state and condition. Many commentators labor 
under a twofold misapprehension in interpreting this 
narrative. First, they confound the mental self-right¬ 
eousness or intellectual legalism of the young man 
with self-righteousness of the heart, entirely over¬ 
looking the fact, that he expresses a deep feeling of 
spiritual want. It is in this sense that we understand 
the statement of Mark, that Jesus, beholding him, 
loved him. True, his heart was not yet broken 
under a sense of spiritual poverty; he still deceived 
himself, in his self-righteousness; but he felt that 
there remained some deep want unsatisfied. Again, 
the young man is generally condemned and supposed 
to have been ultimately lost, because he did not im¬ 
mediately obey the injunction of Christ; as if the 
Lord had intended to convert him into a legalist, in¬ 
stead of arousing him to a sense of his guilt and sin¬ 
fulness. [Similarly Alford: 44 This young man, 
though self-righteous, was no hypocrite, no Pharisee: 
he spoke earnestly, and really strove to keep, as he 
really believed he had kept, all God’s command¬ 
ments. Accordingly Mark adds, that Jesus looking 
upon him loved him: in spite of his error there was 
a nobleness and openness about him, contrasted 


with the hvpocritical bearing of the Pharisees and 
scribes.”—P. &] 

4. 44 Such an animal as a camel, laden with hi 
burdens, could not possibly enter the gate of a city 
of dwarfs, so small as to be compared to the eye of a 
needle. The case of a rich man is exactly similar. 
Naturally overgrown and laden with burdens, the 
rich man whose heart cleaves to his wealth appears 
before the strait gate of the kingdom of heaven. No 
wonder that in these circumstances he cannot even 
see, far less enter it. He still belongs to the sensual 
world; the only things which he can perceive are 
outward and carnal objects. The kingdom of heaven, 
with its spiritual realities, is far too small and incoo- 
siderable to attract his sensuous gaze, nor can be in 
that state enter into it.” (From the authors Lebcn 
Jesu, il 2, 2110.) 

5. Our Lord here presents one great truth under 
a twofold aspect: (1) It is difficult for any rich man 
to enter into the kingdom of heaven, because it is 
difficult for him to become poor. (2) It is even im¬ 
possible for him, inasmuch as he is nch, and will re¬ 
main such, unless by a Abrade of grace he becomes 
poor in spirit. Hence the disciples asked in deep 
concern, Who then can be saved ? They felt that 
the saying of the Lord applied to the poor as well as 
to the rich, since all aimed after wealth; nay, that it 
applied to themselves, as they also still placed too 
much value on earthly things. Hence Jesus now 
44 beheld ” them with the same look of pity and sym¬ 
pathy as formerly the young man. True, it is im¬ 
possible with men; but all things are possible with 
God, who can and will empty His own people, and 
make them poor. Thus are we, by a miracle of 
grace and through the cross, to be so directed ipd 
influenced, that we possess as if we possessed not, and 
that, as heirs of God, or of the highest good, we shall 
be willing to lay on the altar of love all which we 
possess. 

6. 44 The application of this passage made by the 

begging monastic orders—Francis of A«a« —is not 
the right one.” Heubner. [This application is 
much older than the mendicant orders of the middle 
ages. St. Antony of Egypt, the patriarch of Chris- 
dan monks, when he heard this Scripture lesson in 
the church, understood the Saviour’s injunction, ver. 
21, in a literal sense, and sold his rich possessions, 
retaining only a sufficiency for the support of his sis¬ 
ter. Wnen shortly afterward he heaixi the Gospel: 
Take no thought of the following morning, he sold 
the remainder and gave it to the poor. The Roman 
Catholic commentators and moralists base their doc¬ 
trine of voluntary poverty as an essential element of 
the higher Christian perfection mainly on this pas¬ 
sage. Comp. Maldonatus, Cornelius A Lapide, and 
Schegg in loc. But Christ commands all His dis¬ 
ciples to be perfect, ch. v. 48, and so Sk 

Paul, 1 Cor. ii. 6; Phil. Hi. 15; Col. L 20; Eph. iv. 
13; and St James i. 4; iii. 2. The counsel, there¬ 
fore, must be understood ,in a sense in which it is 
applicable to all true believers.—P. S.] 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL 

The good as viewed in the light of the gospel.— 
Property in the Christian family.—God the highest 
and sole good, and the source of every other good.— 
The character of Christians: 1. They give themselves 
to that which is good; 2. they do that which is 
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good; 3. they hold their possessions for that which 
is good. Or, the principle—1. of all virtue; 2. of all 
duty; 3. of all true riches.—The inquiry of the rich 
young man: “ What gbod thing must I do ? ” as ex¬ 
pressing a threefold error: 1. He seems to think that 
he can be saved by his works; 2. by deeds of special 
beneficence; 3. by some particular deed, which was 
to*crown and complete all his previous righteousness. 
—A ruler of the synagogue, and yet he has nQ con¬ 
ception of the law in its spirituality; or, the fearful 
ignorance resulting from mere legalism.---Self-decep- 
tion and self-righteousness producing each other.— 
The question or the young man should have been: 
How may I have eternal life in order to do good 
things?—The various forms of self-righteousness: 1. 
Self-righteoftsne38 of the head and of the heart (of 
doctrine and of sentiment); or, Pharisees in the 
* strictest sense; 2. self-righteousness of the heart 
with orthodoxy of the head, as in the case of some 
in the Church who seem to be zealous for soundness 
of doctrine; 3. self-righteousness of the head, com¬ 
bined with a deep sense of spiritual need, although 
its grounds may not be fully understood, as in the 
case of this young man and of many Christian legal¬ 
ists.—Antagonism between the self-delusion of a man 
and the felt need of his heart.—“ If thou wilt enter 
into life, keep the commandments; ” or, we can only 
be free from the law by the law: 1. By understand¬ 
ing its spiritual import (its application to the heart); 
2. by comprehending all the commandments into one 
commandment (forming, as it were, the point of the 
arrow of the law); 3. by sincere and earnest self-ex¬ 
amination, in view of the one great commandment 
of love to God (the law working death).—How the 
Lord applies the law in order to train us for the gos¬ 
pel —The rich young man in the school of the Lord. 
—On the close connection between spiritual and 
temporal riches (or rather, the attempt to be rich): 

1. Spiritual riches leading to pride and pretensions; 

2. temporal riches often serving to conceal spiritual 
poverty.—The dangers of riches (avarice, love of 
pleasure, pride, confidence in temporal wealth, false 
spirituality, self-deception as to our spiritual state).— 
The object of riches.—Twofold interpretation of this 
declaration of tfie Lord: 1. The interpretation put 
upon it by the disciples; 2. the interpretation of the 
Master.—“ Who then can be saved ? ” or, an admis 
sion that all men share the same guilt and love ol 
the world.—How a rich man may enter into the 
kingdom of heaven: 1. It is always difficult in his 
peculiar circumstances; 2. it is impossible, if in 
mind and heart be cleaves to his wealth (the Phari¬ 
sees) ; 3. it becomes possible by a miracle of divine 
grace (Joseph of Arimathea).—The entrance into the 
Kingdom of heaven: 1. Very.inaccessible to the nat¬ 
ural man: (a) it is always, and in every case, a strait 
gate; (6) it becomes the eye of a needle to those 
who are rich. 2. But it is widely open to believers: 
(a) leading the genuine disciple of Christ into the 
banqueting-hall, Matt. xxv. 10; (6) it is a gate of 
honor to faithful followers of Christ; (<?) a heavenly 
gate on our return to the Father’s house, John xiv. 
2.—The various stages of evil, as represented by the 
symbols of a “camel,” “wolves,” and a “generation 
of vipers.”—The camel with its heavy burden before 
die eye of a needle, an emblem of avarice or of 
worldly-mindedness standing at the gate of heaven. 
Comp. Matt, xxiii. 24.—Regeneration and poverty in 


spirit a miracle of grace; resembling in that respect 
the birth of Christ, Luke i. 87. 

Starke: — Quesnel: If we want to know how we 
may be saved, let us apply to Christ, the greatest 
and truest Teacher.— Zeisius: It is a common but 
most dangerous error, to seek eternal life by our own 
works.—-Every good gift cometh from above, James 
i. 17. To arrogate it to ourselves, is not only to de¬ 
file the gift by touching it with polluted hands, but 
to be guilty of sacrilege, ch. vii. 22.— Osiander: All 
who are ignorant of their state before God, should 
be directed to the law in order to learn their guilt 
and need.—Love to our neighbor the clearest evi¬ 
dence of love to God.—How many imagine that 
they have done everything required at their hand, 
while in truth they cannot answer one upon a thou¬ 
sand! Job ix. 3.— Zeisius: The law is spiritual; 
hence, they who trust in their works grievously de¬ 
ceive themselves, Rom. vii. 8, 14.—The most dan¬ 
gerous state, is to imagine that we are righteous in 
the sight of God.— Tossani Bibl,: We are not to 
take this history as if it implied that by the outward 
work of almsgiving, the young man would have be¬ 
come perfect The opposite of this appears from 1 
Cor. xiii. 3. But Christ here sets one special com¬ 
mandment before the young man, whose state of 
mind He well perceived, in order to convince him 
that he was infinitely far from perfection, and unable 
to keep the law.—He who soweth bountifully shall 
also reap bountifully, 2 Gor. ix. 6, 7.—The wholo 
work of salvation is far beyond the knowledge or 
power of man.— Quesnel: A sense of spiritual inabili¬ 
ty should not lead us to despair, but result in the 
triumph of the'grace of Jesus Christ. 

Iasco :—Marginal note of Luther: Our Lord here 
puts the question, Why callest thou Me good ? in the 
same sense as He says, John vii. 15, My doctrine is 
not Mine,—referring more particularly to His huma¬ 
nity, by which He would always lead us to the Fa¬ 
ther.—To be perfect, is to keep the commandments 
of God.—Hence it is evident, that this young man 
had not in reality observed the commandments, as 
he fondly imagined. 

Oerlach .---Jesus tries the young man by setting 
before him the spiritual bearing of the law.—By 
such examples, the Master gradually trained His 
disciples to understand the utter inability of man for 

anything that is good. 

Hcuhvr: —The “ruler” came forward in haste, 
as if he could not wait or delay; still it led to no 
lasting results. Afterward, however, he went away 
slowly and sorrowfully.—“ There is none good,” 
These words are not spoken lightly, but have a deep 
and most solemn meaning.—Comp, the excellent 
work of J. Casp. Schade : “ The most important in¬ 
quiries: What lack I yet? and, What shall I do, that 
I may have eternal life?” 14th ed., Leipz., 1734.— 
The calculation is correct, except in one little parti¬ 
cular ; but this renders the whole account false.— 
Every one of us has something which he must give 
up in order to enter the kingdom of Christ.— Chry¬ 
sostom: On the question of the disciples, “Who 
then can be saved ? ”—because they felt concern for 
the salvation of their fellow-men, because they bore 
deep affection to them, and because they already felt 
the tenderness characteristic of all true ministers. 
This saying of Christ made them tremble for the 
whole world. 
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’THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MATTHEW. 


FOURTH SECTION. 

THE FUTURE KINGLY MANIFESTATION OF THE CHURCH. 

Chaptxb XIX. 27-=XX. 16. 

Coht*kt»:—( a) The glorious reward awaiting the Apostles, and all who renounce the things that are seen, for the sake 
of Christ, ver* 27-80. (6) The reward of free grace; or, the parable of the laborers in the vinejard, oh. xx. 1-UL 

Historical Succession .—Immediately after the transaction with the rich young man, Peter put the que^ 
tion as to the reward which awaited the disciples, who had renounced all things and followed Jem. 
The reply of the Lord is followed, and further illustrated, by the parable of the laborers in the vineyard. 


A. The glorious reward availing the Apostles , and, in general , aU \oho renounce (he things that are seen and 

temporal. Ch. XIX. 27-80. 

(Mark x. 28-81; Luke xviiL 28-80). 

27 Then answered Peter and said unto him, Behold, we have forsaken all, and follow- 

28 ed thee; what shall we have therefore? And Jesus said unto them, Verily I say unto 
you, That ye which [who] have followed me, in the regeneration [renovation, vahcp 
yev€<ri^\ when the Son of man shall sit in [on] the throne of his glory, ye also shall sit 

29 upon twelve thrones, judging the twelve tribes of Israel. And every one that hath 
forsaken houses, or brethren [brothers], or sisters, or father, or mother, or wife, 1 or chil¬ 
dren, or lands, for my name’s sake, shall receive a hundredfold [manifold],* and shall 

30 inherit everlasting life. But many that are first shall be last: and the last shall be 
first. 8 


1 V<*r. 29.—The words t) yvvaiKCL, or wife, are omitted In B., D., and many other authorities [and in the critical edi¬ 
tions of Lachmaon, Tischendorf, Alford.—P. 8.] 

* Ver. 29.—B., L., [and the critical editions] read, as in Lnke xviii. 80; woAAawAaWora, many times more, liar 
iaar orraw Aatriora, a hundred times more, as Mark baalt- 

• Ver. 80.—[Literally: But many Jtrsi shall be last, and last first, woAAol 81 teovrai rpteroi fex aro h 
teal (axaroi rpArot. Comp the Esug. Notes.—Y. S.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Ver. 27. Then answered Peter. —De Wette 
remarks: The question of Peter was evidently occa¬ 
sioned by the demand which the Lord had addressed 
to the young man. Meyer expresses the same idea, 
and adds, that the word is put forward by 

way of emphasis, and in contrast to the conduct of 
the rich young man. De Wette suggests, u that Pe¬ 
ter must have expected some material equivalent; 
otherwise he would not have put this question, but 
have been satisfied with the inward and spiritual 
comfort enjoyed by all disciples ” (but comp. 1 Cor. 
xv. 19). We admit that there was a slight trace of 
a mercenary spirit in this inquiry. This appears 
both from ver. 80, and from the parable which im¬ 
mediately follows. Still, the admixture of selfishness 
was not such as wholly to obscure the higher import 
and truth of the question itself. In fact, although 
the inquiry of Peter was in referenoe to a reward, it 
was couched in the most diffident and humble lan¬ 
guage: rl &pa (era t T)h7v; What then shall we 
havef as the Vulgate: Quid erao erit nobis f But 
Paulus is mistaken in interpreting the meaning of 
the clause: Whai then shall we have, viz., to do? 


Similarly, we cannot agree with Olshausen in para¬ 
phrasing it: What shall be our portion? Wilt 
Thou pronounce the same sentence upon us as upon 
this young man ? The expression is evidently 
intended by way of antithesis to the rich um who 
could not enter the kingdom of heaven; while the 
statement, 44 Behold , we nave forsaken all” is meant 
as a renewed formal renunciation of the world, com¬ 
bined in this case with the timid question (which is 
not even recorded in the Gospels of Mark and Luke): 
What then ? What shall we have ? 

We have forsaken alL —De Wette and Mejer 
regard these words as implying that they no longer 
occasionally returned to their homes and trades. 
But even if this idea were npt inconsistent with John 
xxi. 8, it would evidently form only a very secondary 
consideration. The main point lies in the fact, that 
when leaving Galilee, they had, in mind and heart, 
and to the best of their understanding, made a com¬ 
plete renunciation of the world, and were now ready 
to follow their Lord, on His path of suffering, to Je¬ 
rusalem. Jesus had already predicted His own fu¬ 
ture glory, but as yet He had preserved silence about 
the future of the disciples. On this point they now 
asked for further information. 

Yer. 28. And Jesus said to them*— Ver. 28 
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embodies the special promise to the Apostles; Ter. 
29, the general statement in reference to all the fol< 
lowers of Christ; while rer. 80, and the parable 
which follows, express the condition of both these 
promises. 

To who have followed Me. —The circum¬ 
stance that twelve thrones are promised, proves that 
this address was directed to the Apostles.— In the 
renovation, ir&kiyys v c<rfo,— the complete Chris¬ 
tian regeneration, being the restoration of this world 
of ours, or the appearance of the new aeon, the great 
iirnfniyua, in contradistinction to the commencement 
of the regeneration—its root and principle (the 
$(* ytytnj$rjyeu 9 John iii 8, or the hyaytyytidrjya^ 1 
Pet l 8)-—which formed the basis of the complete 
restoration. In point of fact, it coincides with the 
awoKcrrdurrcurif, Acts iii 21, although the two ideas 
are different* The expression, koxrtpbr Takiyyev*- 
' flat, in Tit iii. 5, seems to comprehend the two 
ideas of regeneration in principle and complete reno¬ 
vation, and also to point forward from the one to 
the other. Hilary applies the expression to the first 
regeneration, and, connecting with it the words, 
&xoAov0^<ravrcf po<, renders it: “ Ye who have fol¬ 
lowed Me in the regeneration, or as regenerated per¬ 
sons.” Similarly, Hammond, Fischer, etc., under¬ 
stand it as referring to the first regeneration, and 
appeal in proof to Tit iii 5. Augustine, Theophy- 
lact, and Euthymius Zigab. refer it to the resurrec¬ 
tion of the body, Fritzsche more particularly to the 
. final judgment De Wette and Meyer (after Bux- 
/ torf’s Lexicon Talmud, cblJH ©Tin, Berthold’s 


Christologie) apply it “to the renovation of the 
world, whicn had been ruined and destroyed by the 
fall, ” or to “ the restoration of the whole universe to 
its original state of perfection before the fall” 
Hence it would nearly correspond with the &To*a- 
rdaraots (de Wette, comp. Joseph. AnHq. xl 3, 8, 
hvouardoreuris; §9, rj xakiyysveaia rijf warpidos). 
But while the latter term refers more particularly to 
the restoration of the original state of things, accord¬ 
ing to the promise of Goa, or to the full renewal and 
recovery of our diseased, disordered, and decaying 
world, the expression waktyyereala goes beyond this, 
and points to the further development and advance 
of the life of man from its original state of terrestrial 
perfectness to a higher state of spiritual existence 
(m« 1 Cor. xv.). At the same time, it is also impor¬ 
tant to bear in mind that the first “ regeneration,” in 
principle, contains the second, and that it is contin¬ 
uously carried on and developed until the final stage 
shall be attained. Hence, although the Lord here 
primarily referred to the final completion of the 
kingdom of heaven, His statement also applies to 
the glory awaiting the Apostles after death in the 
kingdom of Christ, and to their spiritual supremacy 
in fiim even while on earth, as well as to the grad¬ 
ual increase in spiritual fellowship with their glorified 
Master. (Comp. Ezeg. Note* on ch. xvl 28.) 

.When the Son of Man shall ait. —This clause 
explains more fully the import of the palingenesis. 
—On the throne of His glory.— The 8d£a is the 
glory of His appearing when His spiritual power 
shall become fully manifest. Hence the expression 
does not simply mean, “ the throne on which the 
Master shall reveal Himself in His glory,” but also, 
44 the throne which is the result as well as the mani¬ 
festation of His glory.” This throne, which He oc- 


* {Cwn^alM Ber. xxL 5: “Behold, I make ail thing* 


cupies as conqueror, ruler, judge, and master, con¬ 
stitutes, so to speak, the centre and the main attribute 
of His spiritual glory, when fully unfolded. (Comp. 
Matt. xxv. 81.) 

Ye also shall sit upon twelve thrones.— 

The number of the Apostles is here summed up as 
twelve, corresponding to that of the tribes of Israel 
Accordingly, the promise did not apply to them in¬ 
dividually, nor does it contain any reference to the 
later apostasy of Judas. On the contrary, this prom¬ 
ise would only serVe to render his apostasy all the 
more inexcusable. (Comp. Rev. xxl 14.) 

Judging the twelve tribes of Israel—As the 
Apostles appear here in their ideal rather than in 
their individual capacity, so the “twelve tribe* of 
Israel ” must be taken in a symbolical sense, as ap¬ 
plying to the whole body of believers (see Rev. xxl 
12), the term “judging” must not be limited to 
strictly judicial acts; it rather applies to the theo¬ 
cratic administration of the judges under the Old 
Testament, all the more, that the twelve tribes are 
here represented as ideally restored in the final re¬ 
generation. Hence we agree with Grotius and Kuin- 
oel in taking the expression in a more general sense, 
as equivalent to ruling, Meyer, however, advocates 
its literal interpretation. “ Believers generally are 
to share in the future glory and reign of Christ (Rom. 
viil 17; 2 Tim. il 12), and to have part in the judg¬ 
ment (1 Cor. vl 2). To the disciples the special 
prerogative is here accorded, of having part in judg¬ 
ing the Jewish people.” Still, this critic contradicts 
himself by immediately adding, that “ the outward 
and apocalyptic form of this promise is unessential” 
At the same time, he also thinks that “the disciples 
could not at the time have understood it in any 
other than a literal sense; ” or, in other words, that 
they must necessarily have misunderstood it But 
at this period they must have been frilly aware of 
the fact, that the Old Testament theocracy was to be 
spiritually restored in and by the Church. Hence, 
in our view, the expression applies to the spiritual 
administration and rule of the Apostles, in subordi¬ 
nation to the will of the Master; which implied, on 
the one hand, a real judging of the Jewish people, 
and on the other, the idea or de Wette, that in pro- \ 
portion to the sacrifices which we make for the sake 1 
of the kingdom of heaven, shall be the spiritual 1 
power which we exercise, our influence for good, and j 
our usefulness and activity. But as the spiritual su¬ 
premacy of Christ Himself combined the two ele¬ 
ments of historical and spiritual efficacy, so the 
Apostles were to represent the twelve fundamental 
forms of His reign in the kingdom. (Comp. ch. x.) 
According to Luke xxil 80, Hie Lord repeated the 
same promise at the institution of the Eucharist 

Ver. 29. And every one that hath forsaken. 
—The promise is now extended so as to apply to 
Christians at all times. This forsaking of all things 
is for the twofold purpose of confessing and of fol¬ 
lowing Christ Both elements are combined in the 
expression, “ for My name's sake,” or for the mani¬ 
festation of My person. The mention of the family- 
relationship occurs between that of “houses” and 
of “lands.” Accordingly, the former refer not to 
possessions, but to houses, in the sense of genealogi¬ 
cal descent, of nationality, country, or ancestral faith. 1 
Thus we have in the text three classes of sacrifices: 
the first being the most difficult, viz., that of the 
house in the widest sense of the term; then that of 
kindred; and, lastly, that of possessions. 

Many-fold.—The reading of Codd. B. and 
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woWavkafftovOf manifold, is better attested than 
that of Cod. D., hu&Towrairkaerlova. Meyer 
maintains that from the context this promise most 
refer to the future kingdom of the Messiah. “ The 
statement seems incompatible with Mark x. 80 and 
Luke xviii 80, in which abundant compensation is 
promised even in this world, or previous to the sec¬ 
ond appearing of Christ” But the supposed mistake 
lies in reality with the interpreter, who seems to sep¬ 
arate entirely between the aluv ob-os and the cuwr 
Ipxfa'y •». An attentive consideration of the expres¬ 
sion Kcupbt outos in the passages to which Meyer 
refers, might have sufficed to convince him of this. 
With the resurrection of Christ the cu&y Ipx&tvot, 
which had been prepared by the life of the Saviour, 
began even in the outward euW ov rot, or in the kcu- 
obt olros. This regeneration was to continue, to in¬ 
crease, and to develop into the full manifestation of 
the future ceon at the glorious appearing of Christ, 
when it would be completed and made to extend over 
the whole world. (See John v. 25, 28; 1 Cor. xv. 
20, 28, 24; Rev. xx, xxL) Hence we cannot adopt 
any of the common interpretations of this promise,— 
such as that it applies to happy Christian connections 
(Jerome and others), or to Christ Himself (Maldona- 
tua, comp. xii. 491, or to the restoration of all things 
(1 Cor. in. 21, Olshausen). In our view, the three j 
classes of blessings promised correspond to the three¬ 
fold sacrifices demanded in the text. Believers are 
to find a new and eternal home and country, new and 
eternal relationships, and new and eternal posses¬ 
sions, of which the blessings enjoyed by them on 
earth are to be the earnest and foretaste. All these 
promises are summed up in that of being made heirs 
of eternal life (Rom. viii.). 

Ver. 80. But many shall be.—Meyer and 
Fritzsche suggest that, after the analogy of ch. xx. 
16, the expression should be construed as follows : 

“ Many shall be first as the last ” (f a \ a T 91 
“ and last as being first ” (xpwrot 6ms). But this 
appears incompatible with the emphasis attaching to 
ttie words w puroi and f<rxaroi, when viewed as 
special designations; while, on the other hand, the 
“ last ” which are to be u first ” have not been pre¬ 
viously mentioned or described. Manifestly our 
Lord intended, in the first place, to refer to His dis¬ 
ciples and followers, which were the vp&rou To 
them He gave the richest and fullest promises. But 
at the same, time, also, He sets before them the spir¬ 
itual conditions of their calling; or, in other words, 
the limitations and conditions of His promise. Thus 
the “last” are now prominently brought forward. 
This subject is more fully explained in the succeed¬ 
ing parable. Hence in ch. xx. 16 the order is re¬ 
versed, and the last are first, and the first last 
Theophylact and Grotius apply the antithesis be¬ 
tween tlie first and the last to the Jews and the Gen¬ 
tiles. De Wette refers it to the different views in 
reference to the reward: in the one case, in the sight 
of man; in the other, in that of God. But this in¬ 
terpretation proceeds on the erroneous idea, that the 
Apostle put the question from a desire for reward, 
and that the answer of the Lord was virtually a re¬ 
buke. Meyer refers the expression to the contrast 
between the latter and the present ceon. But this is 
evidently a mistake. The parable of the vineyard 
and the laborers shows that the Lord here alludes to 
the difference in the time of calling. Hence it refers 
to the fact, that earlier or later calling does not im¬ 
ply, as might Beem, a higher or a lower standing and 
I reward in tho kingdom of heaven. It is not the ex-1 


tensiveness, but the intensiveness, of our service 
which is to constitute the difference,—all the more 
that the reward is of free grace alone. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. The section under consideration is closely con¬ 
nected with that which preceded it The warning 
of Christ as to the danger of riches was intended for 
the disciples as well as for the young man. They 
felt this all the more, that He had just “beheld 
them” with the same look of pity and sympathy 
which He had cast on the rich young man. Hence, 
when Peter addressed the Saviour, he “began to 
say,” he “answered,” or made confession (Matt 
t 6 ti iwoteptOcls; Mark, Ijp^aro kty tirl. The state¬ 
ment, “We have forsaken all, and followed Thee,” 
seemed intended to meet the objection on the score 
of being rich. Still he ventured to imply that they 
were not wholly without some claim; nor does he 
appear to have perceived any incongruity in thix 
Luke and Mark omit the question: “What «h*ll we 
have ? ” although their narratives imply that he had 
proffered some claim. This diffidence, and the inde¬ 
finite wording of the inquiry, deserve notice. The 
expectation of a retribution constituted the difference 
between the Christian and the Sadducee, who, from 
the premise, that we ought to love virtue for its own 
sake, drew the erroneous conclusion, that we should 
expect no further retribution than the inward reward 
which virtue afforded to him that practised it The 
answer of Christ shows that He acknowledges the 
validity of our hope of a future reward. At the same 
time, it also indicates that the disciples had not yet 
learned fully to understand the spirituality and the 
bearing of these relations. 

2. The promise of the Lord implies the full estab¬ 
lishment of His spiritual kingdom, which consists not 
merely in the restoration of the original state of 
things in Paradise, but also in the full development 
of the first into the second* life (1 Cor. xv.). In 
other words, the complete redemption of the world 
will at the same time be its transformation, when re¬ 
generated humanity shall dwell in a completelyre¬ 
generated world. The centre of this completion of 
all things shall be the manifestation of Christ in His 
glory, when He shall appear in all His heavenly 
brightness. Then all relationships shall partake oi, 
and reflect, the splendor of His manifestation. This 
will also apply to the administration of His Apostles, 
as the representatives of His rule over the twelve 
tribes—a symbolical term, intended to indicate the 
whole variety of spiritual stages and experiences in 
the kingdom of heaven. This administration, which 
at the final manifestation of Christ is to appear in its 
completeness, commenced with His resurrection. 
The gradual increase of their power and influence 
here would correspond with the progress of Christ’s 
work, and the spread of holiness and salvation; 
while at the same time it would be a token of their 
future glory in heaven, and of their final acknowledg¬ 
ment on earth. 

8. Our Lord adds to the' assurance originally 
given to the disciples, a more general promise ad¬ 
dressed to all believers. In the higher sense, and in 
its real spiritual bearing, every Christian is to receive 
a hundred-fold for the outward sacrifices which he 
may have made on behalf of Christ Similarly, 
the Apostle Paul reminds us that all things are 
ours (1 Cor. iii 21; comp. Rom. viii 28). In the 
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Gospel of Mark the special retributions are enume¬ 
rated.* 

4. Having met the hope of His disciples in ref¬ 
erence to a future reward, the Lord Jesus, in ver. 
80, removes any misunderstanding by striking at the 
root of anything like a mercenary spirit He teaches 
them that the reward is of free grace. Not that it is 
arbitrary, but that it is not determined by outward 
priority, either in reference to rank, talent, or time; 
and that it corresponds to the state of mind and 
heart, the fundamental characteristic and test being 
complete self-surrender and absence of any claim or 
pretension on our part Peter required this instruc¬ 
tion all the more, that he was certainly not entitled 
to say: “ We have forsaken all.” If this had been 
the case, they would not soon afterward have for¬ 
saken the Master and fled. But the kingdom of hea¬ 
ven is within,—it is not a system of merit and re¬ 
ward, but the sway and rule of free love. 


HOlflLETIOAL AND PRACTICAL. 

The free reward in the kingdom of love.—The in¬ 
quiry of the disciples as to their reward: 1. What it 
implies: to forsake all things, etc. 2. How difficult 
it is rightly to express tins inquiry. 8. How the 
Lord admits the rightness of this hope. 4. How He 
reproves and instructs the disciples in this matter.— 
Certainty of the great reward: 1. Corresponding to 
our renunciation; 2. confirmed to us by a solemn 
Amen of the Lord (ver. 28); 8. illustrated by the 
relations existing in the natural world; 4. presented 
in its unity ana depth (as inheriting eternal life); 
6. necessarily determined by the free love of God.— 
The kingdom of heaven, as that of reward by grace, 
a blessed realm: 1. It is infinitely elevated above the 
pride of self-sufficient virtue; 2. above the mercena¬ 
ry spirit of selfishness and servility.—Virtue which 
disclaims all reward is not genuine. It wants, 1. the 
light of truth; 2. the warmth of life; 8. the faithful¬ 
ness of love; 4. the crown of hope.—A mercenary 
spirit loosing its reward even here: 1. Its service is 
merely external (a kind of spiritual idleness); 2. its 
worldly merit meets with a worldly, but only appa¬ 
rent, reward.—The fact, that faith is accompanied by 
peace, is itself an earnest of future blessedness.—The 
great renovation of all things forming the certain 

* Compare the beautiful verse of Novalla (von Harden- 
berg): * 

u Wo ieh Ihn nur Kobe, 

1st mtin Voter land; 

Und mfilU nur Me Qabt 
Wit tin BrbtMlin dit Hand. 

Linrtt vtrmttte Brudtr 

Find? ieh nun in ttinen Jungtrn witdtr." 


prospect of Christians. 1. Its certainty—(a) from 
the fact of Christ’s advent from heaven (the First¬ 
born of all creatures, the First-bom from the dead); 
(6) from the regeneration of believers; (c) from the 
birth-throes of the ancient world. 2. The prospect? 
it opens: (a) These are infinitely new, and yet famil¬ 
iar to us, being the transformation of things seen; 
(6) they are infinitely rich and varied, yet compre¬ 
hended in this one thing—eternal life; ( c ) they are 
definite, yet mysterious, on account of the change of 
relations: The last shall be first, etc.—Solemnity of 
the saying, Many that are first, etc.—Rev. xxl 5: 
“Behold, 1 make all things new.” 

Starke :—If the Saviour had bestowed on Peter 
the supreme rule of the Church on the occasion men¬ 
tioned in ch. xvi, this question would have had no 
meaning.— Canstein: The man who, although hav¬ 
ing little, gives it up for the sake of God, and asks 
for nothing more than His presence, has in reality 
forsaken much, Ps. lxxiii. 25, 26.—The complete re¬ 
ward of believers will certainly take place, but only 
at the final regeneration of all things.—The whole 
world shall, as it were, be bom anew.—The faithful 
disciples and followers of Jesus shall sit with Him 
on His throne, Rev. iii. 21.— Zeisius: Proud self- 
righteousness and a mercenary spirit ensure their 
own ruin; while humility and working out our salva¬ 
tion with fear and trembling are the means of pre¬ 
serving us from falling, Phil. ii. 12.—In eternity 
many of our earthly positions shall be reversed. 

Gerlach: —Although the apostles belonged to the 
lower ranks of society, they were not strictly speak¬ 
ing poor. Thus we read in Mark i. 20, that the fa¬ 
ther of James and John had employed hired ser¬ 
vants.*—When this promise was given, Judas was 
still one of the twelve, yet it profited him not. A 
sad evidence this, how little good may be derived 
from merely outward fellowship with the disciples, 
if in mind and heart we are strangers to Jesus. 

Heubner: — Gregory the Great (Moralia ): We 
forsake all, if we retain nothing.—Peter referred not 
to the reward, but to its desert.—To judge means to 
rule, John xvii. 18, 22.—Many a proud critic, who 
has looked with contempt upon the Apostles, shall 
one day behold them with terror.—If you surrender 
to Christ all you have, He will bestow upon you all 
He has.—The Christian is daily called upon to deny 
himself for the sake of Christ.—Montaigne, Eesais , l. 
2 1 : Christianity alone renders perfect friendship pos¬ 
sible. 

# [It is often inferred from els ra t&ia in John xlx. 27, 
that 8t John had a house of his own in Jemsalem* although 
the term probably applies in a general sense to his home, 
wherever It was.—P. b.] 


B. The Reward in the Spirit of Free Grace The Parable of the Laborers in the Vineyard. Ch. XX. 

1-16. 

(The Gospel for Septuagesima.) 

1 For the kingdom of heaven is like unto a man that is a householder [like to a hu¬ 
man householder, avOpwanp olKoBeoTroTrj], which [who] went out early in the morning to 

2 hire labourers into his vineyard. Ana when he had agreed [having agreed, 

<ros] with the labourers for a penny [denary, or shilling] 1 a day, he sent them into hu 
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3 vineyard. And he went out about the third hour [at nine o’clock, a. m.], and saw others 

4 standing idle in the market-place, And said unto them, Go ye also into the vineyard; 

5 and whatsoever is right I will give you. And they went their way. Again he went 

6 out about the sixth [at noon] and ninth hour [at three o’elock, r. n.], and did likewise. And 
about the eleventh hour [an honr before sunset] he went out, and found others standing 

7 idle,* and saith unto them, Why stand ye here all the day idle ? They say unto him, 
Because no man hath hired us. He saith unto him, Go ye also into the vineyard; and 

8 whatsoever is right, that shall ye receive.* So when even [evening] was come, the 
lord of the vineyard saith unto his steward [overseer], Call the labourers, and give 

9 them their hire, beginning from the last unto the first. And when they came that were 
hired about the eleventh hour, they received every man a penny [dendry, shilling], 

10 But when the first came, they supposed that they should have received [should receive, 
\ 11 \r}<fx>vTai] more; and they likewise received every man a penny [dendry]. And when 
they had received it, they murmured against the goodman of the house [householder, 

12 oucoSccnroTov], Saying, These last have wrought [made] but one hour, and thou hast 
made them equal unto us, which [who] have borne the burden and heat of the day. 

13 But he answered one of them,-and said, Friend, 4 1 do thee no wrong: didst not thou 

14 agree with me for a penny [dendry, or shilling] ? Take that thine is [what is thine; 
to <r6v , lit.: the thine], and go thy way: Jlmtl I will give unto this last, even as unto 

15 thee. Is it not lawful for me to do what 1 will with mine own ? Is thine eye evil, be- 

16 cause I am good ? So the last shall be first, and the first last: for many be [are] call¬ 
ed, but few chosen.* 

1 Ver. 8 ,—fE k tyraptov. The foreign term onght to hare bee* retained in English, as Matthew retained the Letts 
denarius in Greek. The English Version is here peculiarly unfortunate, and makes a false impression on the common 
reader. A penny would be a poor reward indeed, but a denarius is worth more than seven English pence or fifteen 
American cents, and was a liberal day's wages at that time. About two thirds of a Boman denary (not a frilMenky as 
generally stated) was the dAily pay or the Roman soldier. Comp. Tacitus, Annal . L 17. Polybius (li. 15) mentions that 
the charge for a day's entertainment in the inns of Cisalpine Gaol was only half an ass or one twentieth of a denarii* 
Bengel intimates that the dally wages in his time (before the middle of the last century) were not higher: Denarius erst 
diuma merces , ut fere est hodiemo die. Shilling would be a for better popular equivalent for denarius than penny 
See note 4 on p. 882.—P. S.j 

* Ter. 8 .—’A 7 poi> t (idle) is wanting in Codd. B., C., D., I*, and many others [also In Cod. Slnait], and is inserted 
from ver. 8 and the question immediately following. In this place H does not strengthen, bat weaken the sense. 

* Ver. 7.—The words: and whatsoever is right, that shall ys receive, a a l % 4hv y 8 lieai or Averts, 
are missing in Codd. B., IX, L., Z., [Cod. Sinait.), the Vulgate, and other old version* Meyer, however, observes that the 
expression A h \(r«a 0 c instead ot 9 date bpir speaks against tbe insertion of this sentence from ver. 4. 

* Ver. 18 .—[Friend is almost too strong for the Greek iralpe ( comrade, companion, fellow), while “ftUwcf u 
now used, would be too disrespectful. It is here used as s term of cautious respect with reproving import. The Talgats 
translates: amine; Augustine better: sodalis; all tbe German versions but one: Freund is all English versions bare 
friend. The word is often used in the address of a superior to an inferior, as a servant or a disciple, and occurs four times ia 
the N. T.: here, Matt xxii. 12 (of the guest who had no wedding garment), xxvl 50 (of Jndas when he betrayed his Mas¬ 
ter with a kiss), and xi. 16; in the last passage the E. V. translates : fellows, in all others: friend. Grotlua:* ** Compdla- 
Ho leviter notie accommod<tia. n Merer compares the German Kamerad , but this, like fellow , would not be dignified 
enough. We must, therefore, retain friend in the absence of a precise equivalent—P. 8 .] 

* Ver. 18.—The lost words: woAAol yip sitrtv nkyrol, oklyot 81 4k ksKrol, are not fonnd in R,L» 

Z., [and Cod. SInai.t], Copt Sabld. But Meyer rightly objects to the hypothesis of interpolation from Matt xx. 14, siaea 
there was no occasion for it here, the words appearing rather out of place in this connection. [Lachmann, Tlschendorf (rf. 
of 1859), and Alford retain the sentence, and Tlschendorf says : Our vero eeo egeii. 14 huo transtulerint visa dixeris. The 
homoeotcleuton 4<rx a TOI—IkAckTOI easily explains the omission of the sentence by some transcribers. KAijt® 1 
and 4 k K e kt o l are a paronomasia in Greek, which is lost in the E. V. In German it might be rendered by encdMt 
and auserwdhU.—F. 8 .] , 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Ter. 1. For the kingdom of heaven is like. 

—This parable is evidently intended as an illustra¬ 
tion and explanation of Christ’s former teaching 
[especially of the last verse of the preceding chapter, 
as is shown by the connecting yip. Hence the divi¬ 
sion of chapters here, as Trench justly observes, is 
peculiarly unfortunate.] For a number of ancient 
treatises on this parable, see LilienthaTs Bibl. Archi- 
varius , p. 91; for more recent discussions, the Stu- 
iim ttnd Kritiken (Rupprecht, 1847, p. 896 sqq.; 
Steffensen, 1848, p. 686 sqq.). On the difficulties of 
this fs&rable {second only to those of the parable of 
the Unjust Steward], see Heubner, p. 800. [Latin 
dissertations on the Parabola de Operartis in Vinea, 
by J. L. Mosheim, 1724; A. H. Faust, 1725; F. S. 


Lceffler, 1726; F. A. Ziilich, 1741; J. R. Kicslbg, 
1740; J. H. Schramm, 1775, etc. Of English expo¬ 
sitions, see especially Tbench, Notes on the ParaNe*, 
9th Lond. ed., 1863, pp. 161-184, and Alford t» loe. 
—P. S.] 

A human householder. —In contrast to God, 
who is the Householder in the highest and truest 
sense. As in ch. xiii. 24; xviii. 28. [It ia plain 
that the householder signifies God; the vineyard, 
the kingdom of heaven (comp. Is. v. 1-7; Cant, 
viil 12); the steward (ver. 8), Christ; the trcelflh hour 
of the day, or the evening , the parusia of Christ; the 
other hours, the different periods of calling and its 
service. The difficulty lies in the symbolical meaning 
of the dendry and in determining the chief lesson of 
the parable. See below.—P. S.J 

Ver. 2. For a denary (or shilling) a day— 
Both these terms are intended to express the fcet, 
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that the servants were hired in the proper sense of 
the term, which is also implied in 4 k driraplou. 
A Roman denarius was the common pay for a day’s 
labor (Tob. v. 14T: a drachma). The Attic drachma 
was equal to the Roman denarius, and amounted to 
six oboli, or about seven and a half pence sterling, or 
fifteen American cents. “ That this hire was equita¬ 
ble,* appears from the circumstance that at a time 
of scarcity, the denarius would be sufficient to pur¬ 
chase what was requisite for man’s daily support; 
Rev. vi 6.” Starke. 

[The meaning of the den&ry is a crux interpretum , 
and reminds us of what Chrysostom and Maldonatus 
say in loc., that we must not scrupulously press every 
particular in a parable, but keep always in view the 
general scope. Parables are poetic pictures taken 
mom real life for the illustration of the higher truths 
and realities of the kingdom of heaven, and contain 
with the essential figures some ornamental touches 
which are necessary for the artistic finish, although 
they may not express definitely a corresponding idea 
or fact in the spiritual world. The denftry here un¬ 
doubtedly conveys the idea of reward, but in a very 
general way. As soon as we particularize it, we get 
into almost inextricable difficulties. Two opposite 
views must be mentioned. (1) The denary means 
the temporal reward only, and those who were hired 
first, while they receive their stipulated denftry, lose 
eternal life and are ultimately lost The Lord says 
• to them at last: Take thy miserable penny, the 
wages of a day-laborer on earth, and go thy way 
(foray*), u e., depart from Me (ver. 14). So Luther 
(in his later writings: The penny is the temporal 
good, the favor of the householder, the eternal good; 
I the murmuring laborers tiot away with their penny, 

' and are damned), more recently Stier (who zealously 
i and elaborately defends this interpretation), W. Nast 
(who fully agrees with him), and Wordsworth. At 
first sight this view offers a plausible escape from the 
difficulties of the second, but it is hardly in keeping 
with the dignity of the parable, and is made impos- 
f sible by the fact that the penny is paid at the close 
^ of the day, t. e., at the end of man’s life or the day 
of final account, when the temporal reward ceases. 
Godliness is indeed profitable for all things and has 
the promise of this life as well as of that which is to 
come; but the temporal blessings accompany the 
work itself, while the eternal reward follows it after 
it is finished. (2) The denftry means eternal salva 
Mon. So Origen, Augustine (Serm. 848: “ Denarvu 
tile vila edema est, qua omnibus par est ”), Gregory 
I., Bernard, Luther (in his Com. on Gal iii. 2), Mal- 
donatus (solus et vila atema), Meyer (das Messiani- 
Lange (with some modification: the bless¬ 
ing of Christian communion, see his Doctrinal 
Thoughts below), Alford (eternal life, or God Him¬ 
self), and many others. To this view the following 
objections may be uiged: (a) Eternal life is not a re¬ 
ward or wages for work performed, but a free gift 
of grace. AJl right; yet there is a reward of grace 
as well as a reward of merit, and in the former sense 
eternal life is constantly represented by Christ and 
the apostles as a fwr$6s (variously rendered in the E. 
Y. by reward, hire, and wages), see Matt, v, 12 
(“great is your reward in heaven”); x. 41, 42; 
Lie vi. 23, 85; x. 1 ; John iv. 86; 1 Cor. iii. 8, 


14; etc. The selection of so small a price as a de¬ 
nary for so great a good as eternal life is to be ex¬ 
plained horn the nature of the parable and the fact 
that a denftry was the usual pay for a day’s work.— 
(6) The laborers who were first called, engaged in 
the service of God in a mercenary spirit, which is in¬ 
dicated by 4 k foirapiov, i. e., for the sake of a dena¬ 
ry,* and their murmuring and dissatisfaction, as well 
as the rebuke administered to them on the day of 
account (vers. 11-151 seems inconsistent with the 
fact of their final salvation. For envy, as Words¬ 
worth remarks, disqualifies for heaven and is an in¬ 
ward hell But it should be observed, first, that the 
murmuring occurs before they enter into heaven 
proper; secondly, that the laborers who were call¬ 
ed first, are placed, not outside of the kingdom of 
heaven, but simply last in the kingdom, xix. 30; xx. 
10 ; thirdly, that wc have a full parallel in the pant- 
ble of the Prodigal Son, whose elder brother showed 
envy and anger at the mercy extended to the Prodi¬ 
gal, and yet the lather expressly said unto him: 
u Son, thou art ever with me, and all that I have is 
thine;” Luke xv. 28-81. In both cases this mani¬ 
festation of dissatisfaction must be explained from a 
primary reference of the parable to the Jews and 
their inveterate and almost insurmountable prejudice 
against the Gentiles. It is introduced for the pur¬ 
pose of rebuking their mercenary and envious dispo¬ 
sition, and commending the more disinterested spirit 
of the Gentile converts who went to work as soon as 
they were called, without a definite agreement as to 
price, but implicitly trusting in the justice and mercy 
of the householder, who would give them far more 
than they could ask or deserve. But although the 
laborers who were called first, were ultimately ad¬ 
mitted into heaven with the rest, yet many of them 
occupy there the last place, and eqjoy a far inferior 
degree of glory than many others who were called 
last. Calum omnibus est idem, sed gloria dispar , or 
as Augustine has it: splendor dispar, calum com¬ 
mune. Thus the denftry, or final reward, although 
the same objectively considered, is very different sub¬ 
jectively, according to the different degrees of capa¬ 
city for bliss, and moral perfection on the part of the 
receivers. Comp. 1 Cor. xv. 41, and the parable of 
the talents, Matt xxv. 15-80, and the parable of the 
pounds, Luke xix. 12-26. With this explanation we 
regard the second view as substantially correct, cer¬ 
tainly preferable to the first, although it is doubtful 
whether we are authorized, in the original Bense and 
intent of the parable, to go beyond the Y£ MT( d idea 
of reward. Comp. Lange’s Doctrinal Thoughts be¬ 
low.—P, S.] 

The expression day refers to that period of time 
in the narrower sense. The Jews reckoned the day 
in the wider sense from sunset to sunset (comp. 
Lev. xxiii. 82). Before the Babylonish captivity 
the day was divided into morning, noon, evening, 
and a twofold twilight Gradually, however, the di¬ 
vision into hours was introduced, which in the Old 
Testament occur under the Chaldee designation of 
nsti . The Jews seem to have adopted the division 
of the day into hours during their residence in Baby¬ 
lon. As every natural day was divided into twelve 
hours, their duration necessarily varied at different 


• (This must bs the meaning of die Billtokiit dieses 
Taadohn*. and not (as the connection shows In the passage 
oaoted from Starke) small or cheap , as the Edlnb. trU. has 
it* for a denarius was liberal pay for a day’s work at the 
time of Christ. Comp. Note 1, p. 852.—P. S.] 

23 


* f Mrrzm in loc.: U *E« signifies not the price (which 
would he expressed by the genitive, Ter. 18), although the 
deniry is the prloe, bnt it represents this price as the causal 
feature or motive of the agreement Comp. Matthias, p. 
1884.”—P. S.] 
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periods of the year. The longest day in Palestine 
consists of fourteen hours and twelve minutes; the 
shortest, of nine hours and forty-eight minutes. 
About the third hour, or at nine o’clock in the morn¬ 
ing, the market-place would be foil of people. “ Vi- 
tringa applies the term hour* to different periods of 
history. Thus he regards ‘early in the morning,’ 
= Adam; ‘the third hour,’ = Abraham; ‘the sixth 
hour,’ = Moses; ‘the ninth hour,’ = the latter 
times, when the Edomites, under John Hyroanus, 
became converts to Judaism; ‘the eleventh hour,’ 
= the time of Christ. Similarly Origen and Hila¬ 
ry.” * Heubner.—On this point oomp. the Doctrinal 
ThoughJte below. 

Yer. 4. Whatever is right. —In the general 
sense; whatever is equitable. The idea of a regular 
engagement for a definite hire gradually disappears. 
The fint laborers were hired for a day; their enu¬ 
meration being not only fixed, but serving as their 
motive (te}. The next laborers were merely promis¬ 
ed an equitable acknowledgment of their services; 
while in the last instance, according to the best ac¬ 
credited reading (ver. 7), no promise at all was 
made to those who went into the vineyard. 

Yer. 7. Because no man hath hired us^ 
This trait is of great importance in the interpretation 
of the parable. Comp. Rom. xi.; Acts xiv. 16. 

Yer. 8. Unto his steward, ixirpowot—Ttm 
term was equally applied to those who administered 
whole provinces and single households. In this case, 
the steward of a household. [Christ is the overseer 
set over the house of God and entrusted with the 
whole economy of salvation including the distribu¬ 
tion of the final rewards, Heb. iii. 6; John v. 27; 
Rev. ii. 7, 10, 17, 28, etc.—P. S.]— Thoir him, 
Meyer: The hire which the master had previously 
told him to give. But in this case it is intended to 
oombine the idea of a dav’s hire with that of hire in 
the more general sense; in short, the foil amount of 
their hire. 


Yer. 9. [It is a gratuitous assumption that the 
last hired laborers worked as much in one hour as 
the rest during several hours or the whole day, and 
that for this reason they received the same reward. 
God does, indeed, not measure His reward by the 
length of man’s life, but by the intensity of his labor 
and the fidelity of his services, and the parable im¬ 
plies a protest against the quantitative appreciation 
of men’s works, as distinct from the qualitative. 
But this is not the main lesson of the parable, as 
Maldonatusf and Kuinoel affirm, else the circum¬ 
stance, on which the narrative turned, would have 
been mentioned in this place or afterwards.—P. S.] 
Yer. 12. Have done (epent) bat one hour, 
4xolri<rar .—¥ot wrought, but passed one hour in 
working. Evidently indicating their contempt for 
the others; which also appears from such expressions 
as “ these list,” and from their laying stress on their 
own work. This is likewise implied in the arrange¬ 
ment of the words: “Thou hast made them equal 


* [Especially also Gregory (nomil 19 in JPeang.) who 
refers the morning to the age from Adam to Noah, tho third 
hoar to the age from Noah to Abraham, the sixth hour to that 
from Abraham to Moses, the ninth hour to that from Moses 
to Christ, and the eleventh hoar to that from Christ to the 
end of the world. Bat the same writer applies the different 
hoars also to the different ages in the life of individuals: 
childhood, youth, manhood, old age, and the years of decre¬ 
pitude. The latter Interpretation is also held by Jerome, 
Theophylact, Maldonatoa—P. 8.1 

1 (“Xtnie ergo parabola* esc, mereedetn vita* csUma s 
non tempori, quo puis laboravit, eed labori *$ opsriy quod 


unto ns—unto ns who have borne the burden of the 
day (having wrought for twelve hours), and its heat 
(at noon).” Ka^sr, lit.: the ecorcher, used hero 
in the general sense for noon-dav heat, but in the 
Sept frequently for the hot wind from the south. 

Yer. 18. But he answered one of them*— 
This trait must not be overlooked. The householder 
does not deem it necessary to excuse his conduct be¬ 
fore all the laborers, and only explains it to one of 
them, by way of information for the rest 

FriencL--Not ironically, but as an expression 
of kindness, to show that the rebuke which followed 
was not the result of partiality. 

Yer. 15. Is thine eye evil?— Not a doubtful 
question, nor a mere suggestion, but intended to 
show the impropriety of such evil seeing, when the 
householder manifested so much kindness. On the 
expression &<p$a\/ibs xovripls, comp. Matt vi 
28; Pfov. xxviiL 22. In this instance it refers to 
envv. History records the terrible consequences of 
such “an evil eye” ever since the rime of Gain. 
Eastern and Southern nations assign a pernicious 
and baneful effect to the evil eye. 

Yer. 16. The last shall be first —On the 
ground to which we have before referred, the state¬ 
ment is here reversed. 

[This verse contains the lesson of the parable, 
comp, the last verse of the preceding chapter and the 
connecting yap in the first verse of this. It illus¬ 
trates the truth that many (not off, see six. 80) fint 
shall be last, and (many) last shall be first, or that 
the order in the calling of individuals and nations 
will in many cases be reversed in their final position 
in heaven. This truth is an encouragement to those 
who are called at a late period of their lives, but still 
more a solemn warning to those who are called eariy, 
urging them to be humble and ever mindful of thrir 
unworthiness before God, lest they be overtaken by 
others or forfeit the reward altogether. Bengal ob¬ 
serves on toovrai : reepedu apoetolorvm non eet pita 
dictio eed admonitio. The admonition contained in 
the words: the first shall be laet, was intended first 
for apostles, especially for Peter, whose self-exalting 
and somewhat mercenary question in ch. xix. 27 
called forth this parable, and whose subsequent his¬ 
tory sadly revealed the danger of self-confidence; 
then for Jewish Christians generally, who were so 
prone to look down with envy upon the Gentile con¬ 
verts, and to set up peculiar claims, as if salvation 
was of merit and not of free grace; and lastly, for 
all Christians, who enjoy special spiritual privileges 
and the great blessing of an eariy acquaintance with 
the Saviour.—This is the main lesson of the parable 
as plainly set forth in the opening and concluding 
sentences. What other commentators have set forth 
as the main lesson, is either not taught at all, or 
taught only incidentally or by implication, as: the 
equality of rewards in the kingdom of heaven (Au¬ 
gustine, etc.; but this must be modified by the doc¬ 
trine of different degrees of glory); the kingdom of 
heaven is of grace, not of debt, but God will strictly 
fulfil all his covenant promise in its integrity (Rupp- 
recht, Alford); God rewards hot according to the 
time, but according to the kind and fidelity of service 
(Maldonatus), etc.—P. S.] 

For many are called.—Our Lord here shows 
that this reversal of the outward order was not arbi¬ 
trary, but depended upon a higher and internal order. 
Those who are chosen do not exclude them that are 
merely called; but, from their earnestness and the 
absence of all mercenary spirit, they occupy a high— 


\ 
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place than the latter. This characteristic is indicat¬ 
ed in the parable by the circumstance, that these 
laborers went to the vipey&rd without the promise 
of any definite hire, and even without the assurance 
of any reward at alL On the other hand, in Matt 
xxii. 14 the expression chosen applies to a real selec¬ 
tion from among those that were called or invited, to 
whom alone the blessings of justification and final 
glory were awarded. In other words, the awful dif¬ 
ference between those who are called and those who 
are chosen is only indicated in our passage, while it 
is fully carried out in ch. xxii [Trench : 

“Many are called to work in God’s vineyard, but 
few retain that temper of spirit, humility, and sub¬ 
mission to God, which win allow them at last to be 
partakers of His reward.” Similarly Alford, who 
disconnects these words from the parable. But the 
connection is more readily accounted for if we ex¬ 
plain the sentence somewhat differently here, from 
what is its obvious meaning in the parable of the 
Marriage of the filing’s Son (Matt xxii. 14), where it 
contains the moral of the parable. Bknqel in loc. 
I observes: u *EicKeierol exqmsUi pres edits. Vide- 
l for, hoc loco , vbi primum oocurrii y non omnet salvan- 
/ dot denotaret ted horum exceUentitsimos .” So Ols- 
/ hausen, who makes the called and the chosen alike 
[ partakers of final salvation, but with different de- 
* grees of standing.—P. S.] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. Meaning of this parable .—It is unnecessary to 
prove that the vineyard is intended to designate the 
kingdom of heaven (see Isa. v. 1; Matt xxi. 28, 38). 
The kingdom of heaven is compared to a vineyard 
because it produces the noblest fruits, even love, 
peace, and blessedness, of which the precious fruit 
of the vine is a faint emblem. Besides, the need of 
careful cultivation and of seasonable weather, as also 
of good soil and sunny exposure, and of a favorable 
climate, are features which make the vineyard a fit 
symbol of the kingdom of heaven. 

But the first point to be ascertained is, whether 
the vineyard is intended as an emblem of the king¬ 
dom of God generally, in its various economies, or 
only of the New Testament economy of the Church. 
According to Gray, Seiler, and others, the first hired 
were the Jews, and those who were last engaged, the 
Gentiles. Heubner denies the correctness of this 
view. It is certainly of great importance to remem¬ 
ber that this parable was primarily, and almost ex¬ 
clusively, intended for the disciples. Hence it must 
evidently refer, in the first place, to the New Testa¬ 
ment economy, although it is at the same tim* ap¬ 
plicable to the various economies of the kingdom of 
God; while Matt xy. 83 primarily refers to the Old 
Testament economy and its termination. By thus 
restricting the import of the parable, its leading 
features become more distinet and definite. Above 
all, it is of the greatest importance to keep in mind 
that it is intended to illustrate the statement, “ Many 
that are first shall be last,” but not meant to teach 
that all that are first shall be last, etc. Perhaps we 
might arrive at such a conclusion from the circum¬ 
stance, that in the parable all that are first are de¬ 
scribed as sharing the same mercenary spirit; but 
this is only intended to convey the idea that, as a 
body, and in reference to their general spirit, such 
was the case. We shall by and by see in what sense 
this was true. 


To return: The vineyard is the kingdom of hea¬ 
ven under the New Testament, from its first com¬ 
mencement ; the householder is God (see the pas¬ 
sages above quoted); the steward is Christ, in His 
capacity as the Judge of the world (Matt xxv.); the 
laborers are, in the first place, the regular ministers 
in the kingdom of God, and secondarily^ believers 
in general To this interpretation Heubner objects, 
that the people must be represented by the vineyard 
itself. In answer to this, we again remind the read¬ 
er, that symbolical expressions must not be confound¬ 
ed with dogmatical statements. Thus, on one occasion, 
our Lord Himself is compared to a vine (John xv. 
I); while on another, even the weakest Christians 
may be designated as laborers in the vineyard, just as 
in Matt xxi. 81 converted publicans and harlots are 
compared to the son who, returning to his obedience, 
goes to work in the vineyard. Every Christian must 
seek to advance the kingdom of God, or be a laborer 
in His vineyard—by his confession, by his Christian 
conduct, and, above all, by the spiritual character 
which attaches to his ordinary labor and avocation, 
however humble it may appear in the sight of men. 
The different laborers evidently indicate not only 
different stages of faith and worth, but also difference 
of individuality. Their reward is given them indi¬ 
vidually, while the explanation of the householder 
is also- addressed to one of them individually. Sim- \ 
ilarly, the different hours refer not only to different 
periods in the history of the Church, but ajso to dif¬ 
ferent stages in our own life and experience, although , 
the former idea is perhaps more prominently brought ! 
out. Hence we may remark, that those who were 
hired “ early in the morning ” were not merely the 
Apostles, but also Jeteish Christians generally. Ac¬ 
cordingly, the whole of that class are represented in 
the parable as displaying a mercenary spirit—a char¬ 
acteristic which, so Yar as the Apostles were concern¬ 
ed, was only intended as a warning. This will also 
assist us in explaining the statement about the de¬ 
nary. Those who were hired in the third hour were 
found standing in the market-place. This may prob¬ 
ably be referred to the Jewish proselytes, who congre¬ 
gated along with the Jews in the most public place 
of the kingdom of heaven as then existing, or in the 
synagogue. Those who were hired at the sixth and 
the ninth hour, were the Gentile races who inhabited 
the ancient Greek and Roman empires, and those 
barbarous tribes who, after the migration of nations, 
were brought into the Church. Lastly, they who 
were converted at the eleventh hour may be the last 
fruits from among the Jews and Gentiles, gathered 
through the missionary labors of the latter days. 
The evening is the hour of final reward for those who 
labored in the vineyard. That festive evening of the 
Church will take place at the second appearing of 
Christ—which must not be confounded with the final 
judgment;—while, so far as each individual is con¬ 
cerned, the festive evening commences with our en¬ 
trance into the Church triumphant, although in a 
certain sense it may be said to begin whenever we 
taste of the blessings connected with the invisible 
Church. From the general character of this para¬ 
ble, it is evident that its main point lies in the idea 
of an hour of reward. It is not easy to ascertain 
the exact meaning attaching to the hire of a de¬ 
nary or shilling (see Heubner, p. 8001 Gerhard re¬ 
marks, in his Harmonia , that the den&ry refers to 
Christ Himself; while, according to Augustine and 
Luther (GalL iiL 2), it means eternal fife. In an¬ 
other place, however, Luther remarks that the deni 
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ry referred to temporal possessions,* while the favor 
of the householder constituted the eternal reward of 
the laborers. Heubner suggests that the denary re¬ 
fers to the reward generally; H. Muller, that it ap¬ 
plies to all rewards of grace, both in this and in a 
future life. But if the labor in the vineyard is per¬ 
formed in the service of the Church, the hire must 
equally refer to Christian fellowship. This blessing 
may be characterized as forming part of the outward 
manifestation of the kingdom of Christ and of its 
benefits. By the word and sacraments—by which 
Christ is brought to us—we have even now “ part 
and lot in this matter.” But the history of the Jew¬ 
ish Christian Church shows that we may lose our en¬ 
joyment of this portion even while possessing it. 
They had agreed with the Householder Ik irjva- 
plov: for the sake of the kingdom of Messiah, and 
of their part in it, they had gone into the vineyard, 
or entered the Church. It deserves notice, that the 
prospect of this kingdom was not so clearly set be¬ 
fore those who—so to speak—were engaged at a 
later hour. In their case, only a general promise 
was given, and they were to receive whatsoever was 
right. On this assurance they went into the vine¬ 
yard. Lastly, as we have seen, according to the 
best reading (ver. 7), no mention of any reward was 
made to those who came at the eleventh hour. Ap¬ 
parently, they were satisfied to be delivered from 
total inactivity, and happy at the prospect of secur¬ 
ing by their labors the favor of Him who had call¬ 
ed them. This will serve to explain how, while the 
same reward was given to all, it led to such a differ¬ 
ence of feeling among the laborers. Manifestly, any 
idea of dissatisfaction or murmuring would be en¬ 
tirely inadmissible, if the reward accorded to the 
laborers had referred either to Christ Himself, or else 
to eternal life. On the other hand, temporal posses¬ 
sions would scarcely be characterized as a reward 
for labor in the vineyard of the Lord. But a share 
in the blessings of the Church, or in the manifesta¬ 
tion of Christ, is a spiritual possession, which at the 
same time may produce in different persons different, 
and even contrary, results. This may also serve to 
throw some light on the parable of the ten virgins. 
It accounts for the dissatisfaction of the first labor¬ 
ers on receiving the same reward as the last The 
Jewish Christians were dissatisfied because the Gen¬ 
tiles were to. obtain the some share in the blessings 
of the Church, or in the kingdom of Messiah. They 
expected that some distinctive privileges would ac¬ 
crue to them, and thus lapsed into Ebionism, and in 
the end became the last (even as is the case with the 
Jewish nation generally). Similarly, at the moment 
when Judas obtained his share in the Church, at the 
first celebration of the Eucharist, his murmuring and 
dissatisfaction became open apostasy. 

This leads us to the next inquiry, whether those 
who were last rewarded were in reality lost, as their 
murmuring and envy would seem to indicate, or 
whether they were only reproved for their preten¬ 
sions and claims. The fact that they received a de¬ 
nary seems in favor of the latter view; but, on the 
other hand, they appear to have raised some objec¬ 
tions to taking their hire, as appears from the ex¬ 
pression, “ Take what is thine.” When combining 
this with the circumstance that they were last re¬ 
warded, we infer that our Lord intends to indicate 
that an immense difference of internal capability for 
spiritual blessings existed between them—pointing 

* [Bo alto Siler, Naet, and Wordsworth.—P. 8.1 


forward to the contrast of eternal blessedness and 
everlasting misery. This is also implied in the par- 
able of the prodigal son, while it is fully brought oat 
in that of the wise and foolish virgins. We need 
scarcely add that such was really the case in the his¬ 
tory of the Church. While the one party regarded 
the denary os a scanty and even poor reward, the 
other took it as a sign and seal of the infinite favor 
of the Master, and of the free love of God and of 
Christ Thus legalism regards, for example, the 
Lord’s Supper as a merely outward ordinance, imply¬ 
ing legal absolution and reconciliation with the 
Church ; while to the humble believer it is a seal of 
pardon and of final salvation. This difference of 
view depends on whether we regard the kingdom of 
heaven in an outward and legalistic manner as con¬ 
ferring certain privileges and rewards, or in an in¬ 
ward and spiritual manner as the kingdom of free 
love. But there are certain characters who, though 
intensely conscientious and earnest are destitute of l 
love. In their case, the difference between those that 
are chosen depends exclusively on a smaller capacity 
for receiving the blessing. But those who are self¬ 
ish and mere professors are not only less capable of 
receiving the blessing; they also convert the bless¬ 
ing into a curse. Thus the shilling of reward be¬ 
comes to them ultimately a punishment and a judg¬ 
ment But in this parable this point is only alluded 
tq; the main object being to show that many of the 
last shall be first, to the glory and praise of free 
grace, and as displaying the righteousness and glory 
of God. 

2. On a previous occasion, the Lord-had taught 
the disciples that the grace of God and the faith or 
unbelief of man were capable of annulling and bridg¬ 
ing over every distance of space in the kingdom of 
heaven (Matt. viii. 11). In the present instance, He 
shows that the same holds true with reference to 
time. Grace can not only equalize, but—so to speak 
—reverse, the times of outward service; and it does 
so in many cases. It seems as if it restored to gen¬ 
uine believers the time which they had lost. Nay, 
it may convert one day into a thousand years, and a 
thousand years into one day. 

3. We would call special attention to the spirit¬ 
ual progress marked in the parable by the fact, that 
the idea of a hire gradually recedes from view. 

4. The fundamental idea of this parable is the 
free reward of the kingdom of heaven, not as dictat¬ 
ed by arbitrary motives, but as depending on the in¬ 
ternal .state of mind and heart, in opposition to the 
legal and common reward in the service of works, 
which is determined by only outward considerations. 
The kingdom of heaven does not consist in merely out¬ 
ward performances, to which a certain value attaches. 
This idea, which was so much fostered by the legal¬ 
istic spirit of the Pharisees, was all the more effec¬ 
tually refuted in this parable, thfit it seemed at first, 
to a certain extent, to admit its accuracy. But after 
having presented the kingdom of heaven under the 
figure of hired servants, the parable gradually changes, 
and exhibits in all its fulness the economy of sove¬ 
reign mercy, compassion, and love. All these exhi¬ 
bitions are indeed based on the idea of justice— 
every laborer receives a shilling, none receives too lit¬ 
tle. But in its combination with love, justice assumes 
a higher form, and those who have only labored part 
of the day receive the hire of full work. Hence, ac¬ 
cording to the notions of legalism, they received too 
much. But grace manifests itself not only in giving 
the shilling to those who were last engaged, but also 
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in giving it first to than, while the earliest laborers 
are last paid. Nor is this dispensation arbitrary, but 
based on truth. Thus it appears that a mercenary 
spirit brings its own judgment It leads to dissatis¬ 
faction with the promised reward, and to oontempt 
and envy of those who may have been made the sub¬ 
jects of grace. On the other hand, the latter in re¬ 
ality possess superior inward qualification, as appears 
from the fact that they agreed to commence labor 
late in the day, and in simple trustfulness, without 
any promise of definite reward. Similarly, it is now 
seen that the shilling, which the one class receives 
with dissatisfaction and murmuring, is hailed by the 
other as a reward of free grace. Thus the parable 
points forward to that of the prodigal, in which the 
elder son is represented as having been all along in 
his father's house, and shared all his possessions with¬ 
out ever rejoicing in his inheritance. Lastly, the 
. righteousness of the reward appears from this, that 
while the selfishness of the earlier laborers converts 
their hire into a judgment, it is received by the 
others as a gift of grace, by which they become the 
free servants and fellow-laborers of their Lord and 
Master. 

5. It is important to remember that this reward 
is of grace, although not in the sense of any arbitrari¬ 
ness, nor to the exclusion of the requirements of 
•strict justice. Everything that we possess is indeed 
a gift of God, in the twofold sense of our having re¬ 
ceived it either naturally or by grace. Accordingly, 
every idea of merit in the literal or worldly sense is 
entirely excluded; yet there is a reward and return, 
in the relationship subsisting between God and man 
in the covenant, and in the interchange between 
promise and duty. To banish every trace of a mer¬ 
cenary spirit, it is not necessary to suppose that be¬ 
lievers are not to receive any reward, but to recog¬ 
nize that, along with the penny which Supreme 
Justice has accorded on the ground of free love, we 
have by grace received the whole kingdom of heaven, 
with all that it implies—even as we are able to re¬ 
ceive it, in humility and self-surrender, and far above 
all that we could ask or desire. 


HOMILETIOAL AND PRACTICAL. 

The word of the Lord: “ The last shall be first, 
and the first last.” 1. Illustrated by the parable of 
the laborers in the vineyard; 2. explained by the 
declaration, M Many are called, but few chosen.”— 
The laborers in the vineyard: 1. The vineyard of the 
Lord, and labor in it 2. The calling and the char¬ 
acter of the laborers. 3. The work and the hire. 4. 
The equality and the difference of the reward.—The 
equality and the difference in the outward form of 
the kingdom of God : 1. The equality and the differ¬ 
ence of the laborers. All are called to.be servants 
in the kingdom; but one class consists of those who 
are merely called, or who are external and legal la¬ 
borers, while the others are also chosen, their labor 
being internal and free. 2. The equality and the 
difference of their work. Their service is one of 
simple obedience; but in the one case there was the 
advantage of priority, while at the same time some 
(not all of them) seem to have felt the service a bur¬ 
den. The others were engaged for a shorter period, 
but labored in confidence and joy. 8. The equality 
and the difference of the reward : all received the 
shilling. The external blessing attaching to service 
In the kingdom of heaven remains the same. All 


have part in the Church, in its felkngphip and its 
privileges. But to some this appears a scanty hire, 
if not a kind of punishment; while to those who re¬ 
ceive it in faith, it is a sign of infinite grace.—Late 
repentance.—The festive evening-time.—The reward 
which the Lord will ultimately grant to His servants: 
1. It is not arbitrary, but in accordance with the 
strictest justice (He rewards only His laborers; He 
rewards all His laborers; He gives the same retoard 
to all His laborers as such). The equality of tho 
denkry a figure of the equality of God’s justice. 2. It 
is not limited, but free and rich, according to the ful¬ 
ness of His love (even those who were last called re¬ 
ceived a denary, and may perhaps have received it 
before the others). 8. It is not a mysterious and si¬ 
lent fate, but the ways of wisdom, which justify 
themselves.—How the kingdom of free love is rear¬ 
ed on the basis of God’s justice.—The kingdom of 
justice is also that of love: (aJiThis love is ever just; 
(b) this justice is ever love.—How a mercenary spirit 
destroys the position of a laborer in the kingdom of 
God : He makes merchandize of the calling of God 
(instead of being a fellow-worker, he becomes an un¬ 
faithful, hired servant); he converts the word of 
God into mere traditions, the work of faith into a 
burden, the hope of a reward into a claim, and the 
blessings grantkl into a judgment.—The one shilling, 
or the blessing of legal return, may lead some to 
heaven, while others convert it into a curse.—Com¬ 
parison between the first and the last laborers: At 
first merely a difference, but at last a contrast, be¬ 
tween them.—The solemn word of the Judge: Take 
what is thine .—How self-righteousness brings its own 
judgment.—How it refutes itself: 1. It demands the 
promised reward, and yet always expects more. 2. 
It only seeks its own, and yet looks with envy upon 
others. 8. It does not care for the friendship of the 
Lord nor the prosperity of His vineyard, but attempts 
to use Him and the vineyard as a means toward an 
end; while at the same time he grudges to others 
the favor of the Lord which they enjoy.—The evil 
eye of those who are merely outward workers, as il¬ 
lustrated by the history of the Church from the com¬ 
mencement of the kingdom (Cain) until now.—The 
dire effects of this evil eye.—How the grace of God 
makes up for everything to the laborers who have 
entered even at a late hour,—1. for lost time; 2. 
for loss of service; 8. for a lost life; 4. for the loss 
of the fruits of life.—Import of the shilling to various 
classes of laborers: 1. It is viewed as the just re¬ 
ward : the value of the labor (Church-fellowship in 
return for confession and profession). 2. Viewed 
from a legal point, as if the labor had been forcibly 
taken; in which case it becomes a spiritual judg¬ 
ment. 8. Viewed as the reward of love: as the 
blessing attaching to genuine labor and the pledge 
of eternal salvation.—What has the legal church to 
do with that of love ?—What have those who are 
merely outward laborers to do with the blessedness 
enjoyed by true believers ?—Import of the fact that 
legaUsm would fain limit and restrain the exercise 
of free grace (the Lord, His love, His grace, heaven, 
the Church, Inward life).—The signs of a sad even 
ing-time: 1. Murmuring on looking back on the la¬ 
bor and its results. 2. An evil eye with reference to 
our neighbor and his success. 3. Self-contradiction, 
and the merited rebuke. 4. The loss of the capa¬ 
city of enjoying the blessing in peace and gratitude. 
—How the return made us in the kingdom of God 
becomes a real reward: 1. If it has been preceded 
by joy in the work. 2. If it is a pledge of further 
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activity. 2k If it is a sign and seal of the favor of 
the Lord.—The characteristic marks of those who 
are chosen: 1. They wait for the call of love with¬ 
out knowing it 2. They gladly enter the kingdom 
of love without hesitating. 8. They do service in the 
trustfulness of love, without bargaining. 4. They 
regard the outward and finite reward as an enlblem 
and a pledge of the infinite love of their Master, 
without seeking merely the outward hire. 

Starke :— Zeieiut: Eternal salvation is indeed a 
gift of free grace, but God will have no idle people: 
He wants laborers in His vineyard.—To stand idle 
in the market-place of the world.—We must follow 
the call of God.—We should ever keep in view the 
reward, Gen. xii 1.—God stretcheth forth his hands 
all day long, Rom. x. 21.—While bearing the bur¬ 
den of the day, let us comfort ourselves with thoughts 
of the evening of rest—What God has promised He 
will certainly perform.—True repentance is never too 
late.—The penitent thief on the cross.—But it is a 
most dangerous thing to defer the work of salvation 
to the last hour.—All legalists are actuated by a mer¬ 
cenary spirit— Nova Biol. Tub.: “ What advantage 
then have we ? Is God unjust ? Has God cast away 
His people? Rom. xi. 1, 2. .Such is the murmuring 
language of a mercenary spirit”—Presumption of 
the hired servants: 1. They boast in their own mer¬ 
its (ch. vii. 22; xix. 20); 2. they despise and envy 
others (Luke xv. 2), 4 nay, they presume to question 
God Himself (Job xxxL 2).—Presume not to question 
God’s mode of administration.—God rewards us as 
we serve Him.—God is justified when He speaketh, 
Ps. 1L 4.—God has power to do with His own as He 
pleases. 

Lmco :— The laborers : not merely the ministers 
of the word, but all Christians.— Luther : These 
words, “ The first shall be last,” are in tender 1 to re¬ 
move all presumption, and to prevent our exalting 
ourselves above any sinner; while the danse, “ The 
last shall be first,” is directed against despair 

Heubner :—It is grace which calls, grace which 
renders us fit for service, and grace which promises 
and bestows the reward.—-This call is heard in all 
ages of the Church, and at different periods of our 
lives.—Our whole life is only one day.—There is a 
difference between standing idle and going idle. — 
How many idlers there are in this world! Such are 
all who only live for themselves.—In proportion as 
you have formerly lost time, be earnest, diligent, and 
active in employing the rest of your life.— There is 
an eternal festive evening for the laborers in Christ’s 
vineyard.—Conceit and a mercenary spirit lead to 
dissatisfaction with the ways of God.—There is a 
great deal of murmuring against the providence of 
God: 1. In point of fact—murmuring on account of 
want of outward prosperity, etc.; 2. expressed in 
various ways—being open or concealed, etc.—The 
servile spirit, which leads us to regard labor in the 
vineyard as a burden, renders it really heavy.—The 
strict justice of Goa dispensing what is right to every 
one, even to mercenary laborers.—We shall certainly 
receive what our labor deserves.—Even merely ex¬ 
ternal virtues, however worthless in a spiritual sense, 
receive a certain reward; as, for example, chastity, 
temperance, etc.—The coarse envy of carnal men is 
directed against the earthly happiness of others, 


while the more subtle form of that sin is excited by 
the gifts and distinctions which grace oonfers upot. 
others.—Many of those who were first, etc. In what 
respect? 1. With reference to thevariqps periods 
of the Christian Church; 2. with reference to age; 
8. with reference to gifts, office, etc.; 4. with refe¬ 
rence to their own opinion.—All who regard them¬ 
selves as the first, etc.—A Christian should regard 
everything as of free \ grace: the labor, the blessing, 
and the reward.—This passage may well be quoted 
in opposition to the Popish doctrine of works, but 
also against Protestant Antinomianiam. 

K. Zimmerman*: —On what principle does oar 
heavenly Father reward His people? 1. Not arbi¬ 
trarily ; 2. according to the law of justice; 8. accord¬ 
ing to the law of grace; 4. how justice and grace 
are here combined .—Arndt ( Gleiehmeee) :—Humility 
in reference to the future reward .—Hof acker ^-On. 
the invitation of God to labor in His vineyard.— 
Goldmann (Erweekungeny 1885):—The characteris¬ 
tic marks of those who are chosen.— Reinhardt:— A 
mercenary spirit in the practice of what is right— 
Haupt: —Haste into the vineyard: the Lord calls, 
time flies, the reward beckons.— Kmnod: —The eco¬ 
nomy of the kingdom of grace.— Hi t m an* j—H ow 
does our labor become a service in the kingdom of 
God.— Lieco :—He is the humblest Christian who 
has received most grace.— Ahlf&d :—Evening and hi 
reward.— Florey :—The grace of the Lord is manifest 
in the case of all the laborers in His vineyard: 1. 
The call a call of grace; 2. the hour an hour of 
grace; 8. the labor a labor of grace; 4. the reward 
a reward of grace.— Uhie :—The season of grace in 
our lives.— Rautenberg :—God will give to every one 
according to his works.— Bombard :—Meditation on 
die eleventh hour: 1. It is an hour of grace; 2. a 
solemn hour; 8. an uncertain hour; 4. a well-marked 
hour; 5. a difficult hour; 6. a blessed hour. 

[Trench :—The great question on the last day 
will be, not M How much hast thou done?" but 
*What art thou now?” (Yet that which men 
have done will greatly affect what they are, since 
Actions form habits and habits establish a diameter.) 
— D. Brown: —1. True Christianity is a life of active 
jCrvice rendered to Christ. 2. God rewards us for 
this service, though not of merit, but of pure grace. 
8. There is a reward common to all laborers, and 
special rewards for peculiar services. 4. Unreasona¬ 
ble and ungrateful conduct of the murmuring labor¬ 
ers, and the rebuke administered to them on the day 
of account. 6. Encouragement for those called at a 
late hour. 6. Strange revelations of the judgment 
day: some of the first will be last, some of the last 
first, and some of the greatest note in the church be¬ 
low, will be exduded altogether.—Comp, also Bamee, 
Notee in loc. t who derives nine lessons trom this psitr 
ble too long to be quoted.— Slier: —The greatest 
man of business on the market-place of the world is 
a mere idle gazer (ver. 8: standing idle ),— W. Nadi 
—Whoever has not yet commenced to labor in the 
kingdom of God, is an idler, no matter what eke be 
may do.—The labor in the kingdom of God and ha 
reward: 1. All are called to labor, though at differ 
ent hours (in childhood, manhood, or old age). 8- 
God is just toward all laborers. 8. The reward is of 
free grace.—P. S.] 
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PART FOURTH. 

Chbist surrendering Himself to and for the Messianio Faith and Hope of His 

People. 


Ghaptbb XX. 17-XXIV. 1. 

Historical Succession. —A second time Christ is now induced to leave Perea by a message from Bethany, 
to the effect that Lazarus was sick. We account for the delay in His departure, in consequence of 
which He found His friend dead and buried, by the abundant work which lay to His hands in Perea. 
Then followed the raising of Lazarus (John xi. 1-44). The definite resolution of the Sanhedrin to kill 
Jesus, expressed in the formal sentence of excommunication which they now pronounced, induced Him 
to retire into the city of Ephraim, which lay * few hours north of Jerusalem, near Bethel, and in the 
Immediate vicinity of the wilderness of Judaea. Once more that wilderness was to afford Him shelter 
until the next paschal feast Similarly, He had retired into the desert for a while after ms baptism, 
because He was met by the spurious Messianic expectations of His people, as by a temptation. But 
now He withdrew, before fully surrendering Himself to tljpse hopes of His people and followers which 
had been evoked by His own word and teaching. From Ephraim Jesus went to Jericho, where He 
joined the festive caravan of His friends, coming from Galilee and Perea. 

The history of Christ’s sufferings, which now follows, may be regarded as that of His self-surrender 
to the Messianic faith of His people, which He had purified and sanctified in those who were Israelites 
Indeed. The long-expected hour had arrived. In the most general sense, or viewing it in connection 
with the whole evangelical history, this period may be said to continue until His death. But, for the 
sake of greater distinctness, it may be arranged into the days of the Hosanna, and those of the cry: 
“ Crucify Him; ” or, the period of enthusiastic reception, and that of determined rejection. In the 
Gospel of Matthew, the period of suffering and the report of the last discourses of our Lord are very 
distinctly marked; while at the close of that section we have Christ’s farewell to the temple, and His 
final judgment upon the Pharisees and scribes. Accordingly, the part under consideration constitutes a 
well-marked, although very brief, period of the highest importance. It may be designated as the period 
of triumphant progress, or of the Hosanna. Its contents are arranged under the following sections. 


FIRST SECTION. 

THE FULL PROPHETIC ANTICIPATION OF THE END. 


Ghaptbb XX. 17-19. 

17 And Jesus going up to Jerusalem took the twelve disciples 1 apart in the way, and 

18 said [and in the way said]* unto them, Behold, we go up to Jerusalem; and the Son 
of man shall [will] be betrayed [delivered! unto the chief priests and unto the scribes, 

19 and they shall [will] condemn him to death,* And shall [will] deliver him to the Gen¬ 
tiles to mock, and to scourge, and to crucify him: 4 and the third day he shall rise [will 
be raised] again. 1 

> Ver. 17.—'TUchendorf omits fiaByrdt after D., L, 2L, al Lachmann retains it, and Meyer accounts tor the omis¬ 
sion from the parallel passages. [Tischendorf likewise retains it in his edit septima eritica major of 1859. Dr. Langs 
seems to have need the smaller critical edition of 1849, which omits naBijrds.— P. 8.] 

* Ver. 17.—[The Vatican and SInait Codd., and the Codd. L., Z. (which generally agree with the former), and the 
sritteel editions of L a chm a n n, Tischendorf TregeUea, and Alford read: /cal 4v rp , Instead of ip rp leaf, 
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u tb« Received Tost haa It Dr. Lange for Internal reasons prefers here the latter, which la supported by Codd. A- CL D.* 
and other uncial MBS.—P. &] 

* Yer. 18.—Cod. B. omits do r dr y , but It if required by the connection. [Cod. Blnalt reads: tU Qdrurov.— P. &] 
4 Yer. 19.—[Conant: “to mock , and scourge, and crucify (omitting ‘to’ twice); the proper expression of the Greet 

c/f r 6 with the three following in/nitires. The Interpolated 'Mm' Is superfluous and enfeebles the expression.”—?. fL] 

* Yer. 19.—The Reccpta [and Lachmann, following B., C M D.]: Ara<rT^«r«Toi. Tlschendorf [and Alford]: 

iyspB^csrat, after C # ., L., Z. The former reading seems to have arisen from the parallel passages, according to 
Meyer. It may be urged in fovor of iytpBijoerat, that it sets forth the restitution of the Messiah by the Almighty power 
of God in contrast with His rejection by the people. [Cod. Binait reads here syspBifosr #, for •'rat ,—one of the many 
writing errors of this ancient MS.—P. S.] 4 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Ver. 17. Took the twelve disciples apart— 
The expression rapAajSiris intended as an anti¬ 
thesis to aol TpQGXa&CfjLtyot ainbv 6 Utrpos in ch. 
xvi. 22, although the terms are not quite the same. 
On the latter occasion Peter rebuked the Lord, and 
in his earnestness actually took hold of Him, to ar¬ 
rest His progress; while Jesus took the Twelve apart 
into retirement. There He entered into full explana¬ 
tions about the decease which He was to accom¬ 
plish ; thus giving the disciples another opportunity 
of deciding whether, by an act of free and full self¬ 
surrender, they would follow Him, or not 

Apart, k ar* IB law .—This expression has a 
profound meaning in the life of Jesus. In%U prob¬ 
ability, it does not merely refer here to a turning 
aside from the multitude which had gathered around 
(Euthym. Zigab.: ovk fBu ravra paBeir rovs xoAAot/f, 
fm |4 <ncavBaXio$u<riv\ but means, that Jesus re¬ 
tired into the wilderness of Ephraim. Comp. John 
xl 54. Thence He afterward joined, at Jericho, the 
festive caravan which travelled from Galilee to Jeru¬ 
salem. In the text, the Evangelist refers to the mo¬ 
ment when He came out of the wilderness, and was 
about (“ in the t cay,” 4 v r } 6B$) to join the fes¬ 
tive train. 

Vers. 18, 19. Behold, we go up. —The former 
predictions of His impending sufferings, in ch. xvi. 
21 and xvil 22, are now followed by a more detailed 
description of these events. Spiritually viewed, His 
sufferings consisted of a twofold betrayal, and that 
in the form both of rejection and of surrender : 1. 
napaBoB{\osrai r 011 dpx<epev<ft*, x.r.A. ; 
2. ical t a paB <& <r p v<r t. With reference to the 
first betrayal, our Lord evidently indicates that He 
would Himself go forth from the midst of His fol¬ 
lowers, and that they would not prevent the impend¬ 
ing events. But the betrayer himself is not yet 
named; the particulars being still withheld under the 
use of the passive mood. But the second act of be¬ 
trayal is distinctly mentioned as the voluntary deed 
of the chief priests and scribes, or of the Sanhedrin, 
—in other words, of the professing people of God, in 
so far as they were represented by their supreme 
. tribunal. His own followers were to betray and sur¬ 
render Him into the hands of the Sanhedrin, while 
the Sanhedrin and the chosen people were to betray 
and to deliver Him to the Gentiles. Similarly, these 
two parties were to share in His death. For while 
the highest Jewish tribunal was to judge and to con¬ 
demn Him to death, the Gentiles were to determine 
the accessories and the mode of His sufferings.—He 
was to be mocked, scourged, and crucified. When 
the apostasy and betrayal of the high priests had first 
been announced to the disciples, mention had not 
been made of most of these particulars. On the sec¬ 
ond occasion on which the Saviour intimated His 
sufferings, He spoke of being delivered, but only in 


general terms, as a betrayal into the hands of men. 
But on this occasion the disciples were informed of 
the twofold betrayal which was impending—on die 
part of His own friends into the hand* of His ene¬ 
mies, and again on the part of the chosen race to the 
Gentiles. Similarly, the prediction of His death is 
now more definitely presented, with all the particu¬ 
lars connected with it. He who was mocked or treat¬ 
ed with scorn (or^designated as an impotent enthusi¬ 
ast), should not have been scourged ; or, again, hav¬ 
ing been scourged (or designated as a common and 
ordinary transgressor), He would not have been cru¬ 
cified (or treated as a capital offender). But all these 
apparently conflicting modes of punishment were to 
be inflicted upon the Messiah, whom His people had 
betrayed and rejected. 

Ver. 19. And the third day. — As the sun 
breaks through dark clouds, so does this promise 
here again shed its blessed light, comp. xvi. 21; xvil 
23. Still, it is not more fully explained, but left in 
general outline until after the paschal feast, when the 
Lord explained it more fully. The Evangelist does 
not directly record the effects of this prediction of 
Jesus. But the history of Salome, which immediate¬ 
ly follows, clearly shows that, so far from having 
tended to cast down the disciples, it had only increas¬ 
ed their courage. From Mark x. 32 we infer that 
even before that time they had been most deeply 
moved; while from Luke xviil 34 we learn thil 
even after this express statement, they were not in¬ 
clined to take the words of the Lord in their literal 
sense, as implying the terrible truth which they 
seemed to convey (Leben Jesu, ii 2, 1148). 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

We note, first of all, the contrast between the first 
occasion on which Jesus had left the wilderness, at 
the commencement of His public ministry, and this 
time, when He again came forth at the close of His 
course. Then, the spurious and worldly expectations 
of His people concerning the kingdom drove Him 
into the wilderness, where He resolved to avoid and 
eschew that temptation, wherever and however it 
met Him. But now He is again drawn forth by the 
youthful and healthy, but weak faith of His follow¬ 
ers, who go up to the feast. He comes forth from 
the wilderness, as if at the call of the Father, as the 
Messiah, to join them, and to realize their hopes. 
Again, the state of mind of the disciples, as compar¬ 
ed with that of the Master, forms another striking 
contrast They seem full of indefinite hopes and ex¬ 
pectations; and the announcement that He should 
be crucified, only adds fresh fuel to the flame. The 
mention of the twofold betrayal that awaited Him 
has its deep and solemn meaning. Our Lord referred 
not merely to the fact, that His people and their 
rulers should deliver Him, their long expected Messi¬ 
ah, into the hands of the Gentiles, but aJso to the to 
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trayal which awaited Him from among His own fol¬ 
lowers, in consequence of which He should be surren¬ 
dered to the Sanhedrin. Thus Christ was betrayed 
not merely by the Old Testament community, but also 
by those who formed the circle of the New Testa¬ 
ment disciple* before they were enlightened by the 
Pentecostal effhsion of the Spirit. If the latter had 
not first delivered Him, the Jews could not so read¬ 
ily have seized and betrayed Him into the hands of 
the Gentiles. 

[Wordsworth : Our Lord reveals the future by 
degrees, as His Apostles were able to bear it, and in 
proportion as He drew nearer to His passion. He 
had first told them that the Son of Man should be 
put to death, xvi. 21 (and more fully, xvil 22, 28), 
and He had said that His disciples must take up the 
cross and follow Him, x. 88; xvi. 24; and thus He 
had prepared them gradually for the revelation which 
He now makes toward the close of His ministry, that 
He Himself should be delivered to the Romans to be 
mocked, and scourged, and crucified. How natural 
is all this ! Here is one of the many silent proofs of 
the truth of the gospel history, as well as of the 
loz^-suffering, wisdom, and tenderness of ChriSt— 


HOMILETIC AX. AND PRACTICAL. 

The last and fullest prediction of the sufferings 
of the. Lord, a great evidence,—1. of the prophetic 
character of the Lord; 2. of His willingness, as a 
Priest, to offer Himself a sacrifice unto the Father; 
8. of His confident expectation of victory as a King. 
—How the faithfulness of the Lord toward His dis¬ 
ciples appears in the announcement of His impending 
sufferings: 1. It is seen in the gradual manner in 
which He makes the fact known (from the first He 
had intimated that His path was one of suffering; 
but, while putting an end to their spurious hopes, 
He had never said anything to cast them down). 2. 
But now He set it before them in all its terrors (He 
dealt candidly with them. Return was still possible 
for them, although from their former decision, He 
no longer asked them whether they would forsake 
Him). 8. He placed before their view the promise 
awaiting them at the end; thus establishing and en¬ 
couraging them by this blessed prospect—How fre¬ 
quently the Lord takes His own people apart in His 
Church (to reveal great things to them, which others 
cannot yet bear or receive).—Deep and solemn im¬ 
portance at all times of the saying, “ Behold, we go up 
to Jerusalem.” —The journey of the Messiah to Jeru¬ 
salem : the saddest and yet the happiest event in his¬ 
tory.—The fact of His impending sufferings so clear¬ 
ly present to His mind, and yet conveying so little 
terror: 1. The sufferings themselves,-—(a) in their 
spiritual aspect: a twofold betrayal and a twofold 
rejection; (b) in their outward aspect: a twofold 
sentence—condemning Him as a heretic and as a 
criminal. 2. The effect on His own mind : (a) it did 
not affright Him (if it did, He would not have 


seen it; but because He saw it, it did not fill Him 
with fear); (6) it led Him to arrange His progress (to 
prepare both Himself and His people).—Deep mys¬ 
tery of the fact, that Israel delivered their long-ex 
peeled Messiah into the bands of the hated Gentiles: 
1. A mystery connected with their former sins; 2. 
with their impending judgments; 8. with the infinite 
compassion of the Lord.—The guilt of the world, the 
death of Christ.—How the sin of the world appears 
in the death of Jesus: (a) in the sin of the disciples 
toward their Lord and Master; (6) in the sin of the 
people toward their Messiah; (c) in the sin of the 
Gentiles toward the Son of Man. — How the Lord 
looked beyond and through His sufferings to the goal 
of His resurrection.—When the guilt of the world ap¬ 
pears most fully, its reconciliation by the Messiah is 
also at hand.—In opposition to men, who crucified 
Christ, we have God, who raised Him up.—The Son 
of Man will be delivered. Import of this sad secret: 
1. As yet, it is not more fully disclosed, because it 
is the saddest part of all 2. It may not yet be dis¬ 
closed, because it is to be the free act of the betray¬ 
er. 8. It need not be more fully disclosed, because 
the slightest hint should have proved a solemn 
warning to all—-How, in meditating on the sufferings 
of Christ, we are prone to think too little of the first 
and saddest betrayal, viz., that of His disciples.—The 
ecclesiastical and the historical aspect of this betray¬ 
al—The threefold manifestation of the sin of the dis¬ 
ciples as springing from offence at Him: (a)It was 
a betrayal; (b) a denial; (c) a forsaking.—“He that 
delivereth Me unto thee hath the greater sin.” Im¬ 
port of this, as referring not merely to the second be¬ 
trayal of Jesus on the part of His enemies, but also 
to the first by Judas Iscariot.—Contradictory charac¬ 
ter of the treatment which the Saviour experienced: 

1. He was betrayed, and yet judicially condemned; 

2. temporal and spiritual sentence was pronounced 
upon Him; 8. He experienced various and contra¬ 
dictory modes of punishment: scorn, scourging, cru¬ 
cifixion.—Why Christ saw His cross afar off: 1. It 
was predetermined from the beginning, and He saw 
it everywhere throughout His course; 2. from the ' 
first He prepared for it, and experienced its bitter¬ 
ness in many preliminary trials; 8. it was the har¬ 
binger of His exaltation, and ever and again He 
anticipated His coming glory.—The cross the perfect 
manifestation—1. of the guilt of the world; 2. of the 
love of Christ; 8. of His obedience; 4. of the grace 
of God. 

Starke: — Hedinger: The sufferings of Christ 
our sufferings: (a ] in respect of their imputation; 
(b) in respect of heir consequences; (c) in respect 
of the example set to us.—Let us learn to be ever 
mindful of our death sod resurrection. 

Heubner: —The anticipation of the glory await¬ 
ing Him, cherished by the human soul of Jesus, was 
the result of His full and deep faith. This expecta¬ 
tion, however, did not detract either from the merit 
or from the intensity of His sufferings, just as a aim- ■ 
ilar hope in the people of God does not make their 
contest more easy or less glorious. 
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SECOND SECTION. 

THE PLAGES AT THE BIGHT AND AT THE LEFT HAND OF HIS THRONE—AND OF 

ms CRoea 


Chapter XX. 20-28. 

(Mark x. 85-45.) 

20 Then came to him the mother of Zebedee’s children [of the sons of Z n rw ru* Z.] 

with her sons, worshipping Aim, and desiring [asking, alrovaa, comp. ver. 22 ] a certain 

21 thing [something] 1 of him. And he said unto ner, What wilt thou? She saithunto 
him, Grant [Command] * that these my two sons may [shall] sit, the one on thy right 

22 hand, and the other on the left, in thy kingdom. But Jesus answered and said, Ye 

know not what ye ask [alriitrOt]. Are ye able to drink of the cup that I shall drink of) 

and to be baptized with the baptism that I am baptized with ? s They say unto him, 

23 We are able. And he saith unto them, Ye shall drink indeed of my cup, and be bap¬ 
tized with the baptism that 9 ! am baptized with: * but to sit on my right hand, and on 
my left, is not mine to give, but it shall be given to them [but it is for those] for whom 

24 it is prepared of [by] my Father. And when the ten heard it, they were moved with 

25 indignation 4 against the two brethren [brothers]. But Jesus called them unto him, and 
said, Ye know that the princes [rulers, dp^ovrcsl of the Gentiles [nations] exercise do¬ 
minion [lordship, Karatcvpuwnxnvj oyer them, and they that are great exercise authority 

26 upon them. But it shall not be so [But not so is it, oyx ovnes Sc cotAI 4 among you: 
but whosoever will be [would become, Oihg ycvcV&u] great among you, fet him be your 

27 minister [Siaxovo?]; And whosoever will be chief [would be first, Oihy clwu r/wm] 

28 among you, let him be your servant [SouAoc] : Even as the Son of tnan came not to be 
ministered unto, but to minister, and to give his life a ransom for [dirt] m$ny. 4 

1 Ver. 20.—[Dr. Lange adds in small type and in parenthesis: a royal faeor y following Maldonatus and Fritzsehs wle 
find in rt aMquid magni, by way of anticipation. See his K&eg. Note*.] 

* Ver. 2.—[80 Conant, who correctly observes that fir 4 has here the sense of authoritative direction, as in eh. tv. 
8 : 44 Command that the— etonee be made bread” and in Luke x. 40: "Bid her therefore that the help me” leap: 
Sprich'e au*.—P. 8.] 

* Vers. 22, 28.—The words: fcol rb &dm<rfia, t> 4y& fknrrl(oaat, fkarrieOrlvm in ver. 22, and the eorreepoadhg 
addition : teed ... . flown <r 0^<r«r0t tn ver. 28, are wanting in Codd. R, D., I*, Z. [and In God. Sinait, which bdoagsto 
the same class of MS8.], and in many ancient versions [and in all critical editions]. They were in all probability inserted 
from the parallel passages in Mark x. 88, 89. 

* Ver. 24.—[Or: —ere tnueh diepleaeed, hyardtcnieav, as the verb Is rendered Mark x. 14,41, and by Count to 
this place.—P. 8.] 

* Ver. 28.—Laehmann, with D., L, ZL, and other authorities, reads: iorlr. So also Meyer: “The Beeefte 
(orcu is a change with the view to oonform it to vers. 26 and 2T, where tcrrai occurs twice (Instead of lirrw, FrltaeheX 
according to Laehmann and the preponderance of authorities.” [Tischendorf reads (oral in ver. 26, and afterward tvtos: 
(arm. Cod. Sluait twice: «rr«.—P. 8.1 

* Ver. 28.—[Codd. D., Z., si., have a lengthy apocryphal addition to this verse, which resembles Lnke xiv. 8 sqq. Bm 
the critical apparatus in Lariimann, Tischendorf, Tregelles, Alford; also the Com. of Meyer, p. 875.—P. 8.] 

\ 

His aunt The relationship subsisting between them 
might seem to lend additional support to the claims 
of Salome, based as they were upon the friendship 
subsisting between the Lord and John, and on the 
general position occupied by the sons of Zebedee. 
A twofold meaning attaches to the word Wt«, (lea 
It refers, in the first place, to the moment when, in 
company with His disciples, Jesus came forth from 
Gie wilderness of Ephraim, and joined the first cara¬ 
van of festive pilgrims. Probably this band con¬ 
sisted of the more intimate friends and followers of 
Jesus, who had journeyed directly from Galilee to 
Ephraim through Samaria, and from thence passed 
with toe Lord to Jericho, where they met the larger 
caravan coming from Galilee, which had travelled 
through Perea. In that company was the ardent 
and daring mother of the sons of Zebedee. Evident- 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL 

Ver. 20. Then oame to Him the mother of 
the sons of Zebedee. —Salome (oomp. Mark xv. 
40; xvi. 1; Matt, xxvii 56), who must accordingly 
be regarded as the wife of Zebedee. Most of toe 
ancient traditions assume that she was toe daughter 
of Joseph by a previous marriage; while others sug¬ 
gest that she had been toe wife of Joseph, by whom 
he was the father of two daughters; lastly, some re¬ 
garded her as a niece of Zachanah toe priest, the 
father of John toe Baptist But a correct interpre¬ 
tation of John xix. 25 (tee Wieskler, Studien and 
KrUiken, 1840, iii.) shows that she was toe sister of 
Mary toe mother of Jesus. Accordingly, James the 
Elder and John were cousins of Jesus, and Salome 
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ly she had not been with them in the wilderness of 
Ephraim. Her sons had probably communicated 
what had passed, and she now advanced the request 
mentioned in the text. Meyer suggests that she may 
have heard from her sons what Jesus had promised 
to the Apostles in ch. xix. 28. No doubt she had 
been informed of the announcement of His impend¬ 
ing sufferings; and this circumstance enables us to 
appreciate the deeper import of the word t6tc. It 
was immediately after that fearful declaration on the 
part of Jesus, concerning His impending crucifixion, 
that she came forward with the request, that her 
sons should occupy the most prominent positions in 
His kingdom. The circumstances under which this 
prayer was urged, go to a certain extent to excuse its 
boldness, and to deprive it of the unfavorable impres¬ 
sion which it would otherwise produce, as if Salome 
had wished to advance her sons at the expense of 
Peter. Viewed in this light, there is even something 
sublime and heroic in what she says. In the midst 
of such gloomy prospects she seems to raise the stan¬ 
dard of highest hope, while she expresses her confi¬ 
dent anticipation that in the approaching contest her 
children would be found by the side of Jesus, and 
sharing in the greatest dangers. But while admit¬ 
ting all that is noble, there is a sad want of humble 
surrender to the word of the Lord. 

Worshipping Him, and asking a certain 
thing of Him.—While Matthew represents Salome 
as interceding for her sons, Mark puts the request 
into the mouth of the sons themselves. The two 
accounts supplement each other. Mark lays stress 
on the fact, that the request of the mother was 
prompted by her children,—a circumstance which is 
implied in the indignation of the other Apostles 
against the two brothers, mentioned by Matthew in 
ver. 24. On the other hand, our Gospel alludes 
more particularly to the form in which the request 
was actually made, the noble aspirations of the mo¬ 
ther leading her to sympathize with the desire of her 
sons. The manner m which this prayer is urged is 
very significant. Salome seems the first to acknow¬ 
ledge the Lord as Messiah the King. Falling down 
before Him, she worships Him. At the same time 
she requests a certain iliing of Him; ». e., according 
to a frequent custom in Eastern courts, she entreats 
His unconditional consent to what she is about to 
ask (see 1 Kings ii. 20). The comment of Meyer, 
that alrouad ri means, as one that made a request, is 
flat. But while it may be somewhat anticipating, 
with Scultetus, Maldonatus, and Fritzsche to regard 
rl as implying aliquid magni , it certainly conveys' 
that she was about to urge a petition which she 
would fain have accorded before actually uttering it 
But the reply of the Lord obliged her to express her 
wish in distinct language. 

Ver. 21. Command that, or, Say that: 

Iva .—This form of her address tends to present it in 
a more favorable light. She seems to imply that in 
point of fact the matter was already decided, and 
that it now only required a formal declaration on the 
part of Jesus to have it legally established. What 
she requested was, that her sons might occupy the 
two highest places in the kingdom of the Messiah. 
In the East, the highest place of honor was at the 
right hand of the king; and next to it, that on the 
left (Joseph. Antiq. vi. 11, 9. Thus Jonathan and 
Abner are seated beside Saul, and the Talmud rep¬ 
resents the Messiah and Abraham as placed beside 
God). According to human views of the matter, it 
needs no special apology, that even “ the gentle and 


meek John should have cherished such a desire” 
(Meyer). If an arrangement like this had been 
made, John would, personally, not hare gained 
much; for, considering that James was the elder 
brother, his could only have been the place at the 
left hand,—a distinction which would pot hare been 
withheld, even if the first place had been accorded to 
Peter. In fact, as matters actually were, John al¬ 
ready occupied a higher place than this. But it is 
scarcely necessary to say that the views and hopes 
of John had still to be purified and cleared by the 
cross, and spiritually elevated at Pentecost. 

[Luther : M The flesh ever seeks to be glorified 
before it is crucified; exalted before it is abased.”— 

P. S.] 

Ver. 22. Te know not what ye ask.—Differ¬ 
ent views are entertained of this reply. De Wette 
explains it: Your request arises from an incorrect 
view of the character of My kingdom, wjach is spir¬ 
itual. Meyer paraphrases: Ye know 4wt that the 
highest posts in My kingdom cannot v be obtained 
without sufferings such as I have to endure. We ex¬ 
plain it (comp. Leben Jesu , ii. 3, 1150): They had 
no idea what fearful honors they would have obtained 
if their desire had been granted. They would have > i 
occupied the place of the two malefactors who were f 
crucified with Jesus. Truly, ye know not what ye ; 
ask I The Lord thus replied, in mercy and compas¬ 
sion toward that ignorance, in consequence of which 
His beloved disciples too frequently seek for them¬ 
selves what would be dangerous, and even destruc¬ 
tive—and, perhaps still more frequently, what is un¬ 
becoming. The rebuke of Christ was not merely 
directed against the ignorance which led them to 
covet the place of the two malefactors, but also 
against the presumptuous selfishness which made 
them forget the other disciples. Still, the answer of 
the Lord shows that He also had regard to that 
noble feeling which prompted them to desire a share 
in His impending sufferings. 

Are ye able to drink of the onp? 01*3.— 

“ A metaphorical designation for fate in general, and 
more especially for sufferings ; Gesenius on Isa. li. 17; 
Knobel on Iaa. p. 355.” Meyer. But the term is 
here purposely chosen, with an allusion, on the one 
hand, to the cup on the royal table, and, on the 
other, to the cup of sufferings (Matt. xxvL 39). The 
same twofold import attaches to the expression 
Bdirnffpo. in the parallel passage in the Gospel of 
Mark. It may signify a festive bath, but also the 
baptism of blood which awaited the Lord. Hence 
the term at the same time expressed the views of the 
Apostles, and those of the Lord Himself. 

We are able, HwdutOa .—The sons of Zeb*> 
dee now come forward in their own names. As , 
from the first they had intended to express their 
readiness to undergo the deepest sufferings for the 1 
sake of the kingdom of heaven, in which they covet¬ 
ed the first places, they now declare their assent to j 
the view set before them by the Lord, that the royal 
cup must, in the first place, be a cup of suffering— 

His kingly bath a baptism of blood. Accordingly, 
they express their willingness to suffer with Christ. 

But this statement implied an over-estimate of their 
own strength, or rather a want of knowledge of their 
weakness and impotence which afterward became 
manifest during the night of Christ's betrayal SHU 
it cannot be questioned that they were the most 
courageous among the disciples, as appears from 
John's going into the high priest's palace without 
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denying His master, and from the fact that James 
was the first martyr of Christ 

Ter. 23. Ye shall drink indeed of My crap. 
—Our Lord does not discuss the question, how far 
they were capable of bearing suffering. The great 
question connected with the sufferings of the cross 
was not one of human heroism, or of the capability 
of endurance, but of inward, divine, and holy prepa¬ 
ration. As yet the two disciples were incapable of 
making this distinction. Hence the Lord declined 
their sharing His sufferings in the former sense; 
while at the same time He pointed forward to the 
period when they should have part in them, in the 
higher and only true sense (the future tense is here 
used by way of antithesis to the present moment). 
The reply of Christ must therefore be regarded in 
the light of a correction implying an admission of 
their calling to suffer with Him; the fact of their 
being at present unable, in the spiritual sense, to 
share in His sufferings, being graciously presented in 
the form of an affirmation that the time for this 
should arrive. The admission to which we refer is 
all the more fully made, that the Lord has to add, 
“But to tit on My right hand ', and on My left” etc. 
This fellowship of suffering with Christ appeared 
more distinctly in the case of James than in that of 
any other of the Apostles. And although John died 
a natural death, at a very advanced age (we the ar¬ 
ticle in the different Encyclops.; the Histories of the 
Apostolic Age, and the Fathers, Irenaeus, ii. 22, 5; 
Eusebius, iii. 23, etc.), yet in a spiritual sense his 
was the longest and deepest martyrdom among the 
Apostles,—not to speak of the fact, that for the sake 
of Christ he underwent many and severe outward 
sufferings. Meyer correctly observes, that the apoc¬ 
ryphal legend, to the effect that John had emptied 
a cup of poison without sustaining any harm, may 
probably have been derived from a misinterpretation 
of this passage. 

[Wordsworth: “Our Lord here describes the 
two Kinds of Christian martyrdom; and all Christians 
must be prepared for one or the other of them. 
Every one must be a James or a John.” Similarly 
Pope Gregory, who distinguishes the jpartyrium in 
mmte i and the mariyrium in mente et action* , so that 
we may become martyrs, and yet, like St. John, die 
a natural death.—P. S.] 

Bat to sit on My right hand, etc.—Different 
views have been taken of this difficult passage: 1. 
Chrysostom, Castellio, Grotius, and others, regard 
the word &AAd as used instead of <1 except, — 
i, it does not become Me to bestow it upon others 
than those to whom it is granted.* To this de 
Wette objects—(a) that this is incompatible with the 
real meaning of ovk ierir ; (b) that the word 
&AAef implies an antithesis. At any rate the mean¬ 
ing would be unsuitable. 2. Augustine interprets: 
It is not Mine, in My capacity os man. 8. Bengel 
paraphrases: Before My exaltation by suffering. 4. 
Fritzsche remarks: The Father has prepared the 
kingdom (ch. xxv. 34); to which de Wette replies, 
that Christ was certainly the Founder and Ruler of 
the kingdom. 5. De Wette attempts to combine the 
views of Augustine and Bengel, and holds that Jesus 
nere speaks of Himself as the human individual who 

* [So also Alford, who translates &AA* oTr: except to 
(hose for whom .—Wordsworth explains: It Is not for Me to 
give, but It Is for Mo to adjudge; It Is not a boon to be 
gained by solicitation. but It will be assigned to those for 
whom It Is prepared, according to certain laws prescribed 
by God.—P. S.] 


was destined to be the Messiah, but had not yet been 
perfected as such. But in that case Christ would 
have expressed it: It is not yet Mine, but wifi be so 
at a future period. 6. Meyer holds that the Meesa- j 
nic administration of Christ was not strictly absolute, 
but limited by His relationship toward the Father. 1 
7. My own view is thus expressed in the Lebcn Jem, 
iii. 2, 1151: “The statement refers not merely to 
the dispensation of an earthly fate, which cometh 
from the Father, and according to which two male¬ 
factors were to be crucified with Christ, but dso 
especially to the eternal predestination of eternal 
positions in the kingdom of God.” In other words, 
Christ here distinguishes between the economy of the \ 
Father—creation, and its ideal basis, election to dif » 
Cerent degrees of glory—and the economy of the > 
Son, or redemption, and an official call to labor is 
the vineyard. The prominent positions in the king¬ 
dom of God depend on certain relationships connect¬ 
ed with original creation, and are not bestowed in 
consequence of office. This explanation is not in¬ 
consistent with the fact of a correspondence between 
chosen spirits and their official position in the king¬ 
dom, far less does it imply that the Sons of Thunder 
did not occupy a high place in the kingdom of Christ 
But it conveyed the truth, that this position was not 
a part of the work of redemption (which was design¬ 
ed only to realize and to manifest the mystery of 
election)—far less that it depended on official posi¬ 
tion in the kingdom of Christ The statement of the 
Lord thus serves as an introduction to what imme¬ 
diately follows. Spiritual aristocracy must prove its 
claims by humility, greatness by littleness, and the 
highest exaltation by the deepest self-abasement 
The place which each of us is to hold in the eternal 
kingdom, is the result of our eternal destination, and 
intimately connected with the state of our minds and 
hearts.— For whom it is prepared, of? 
pao-rai. —That question has been decided before 
the foundation of the world. 

Ver. 24. And when the ten heard it, 
vdKTyvav, they became indignant, or, wan 
much displeased. —Not in the sense of holy indig¬ 
nation, but as partaking of the same spirit of ambi¬ 
tion which bad prompted the request. It deserve 
notice that on this occasion Peter does not seem to 
have prominently come forward. Of course, we do 
not mean that he formed an exception to the others. 
They all shared the same jealousy and indignation, 
as appears from the general tenor of the rebuke of 
the Lord. [The ten, including St Matthew,* who 
here records his own weakness together with that of 
his colleagues, as St Peter recommends the epistle* 
of his brother Paul (2 Pet iii 15, 16), in one of 
which his own inconsistency is severely censored 
(Gal. ii. 114. A proof of humility and truthfulness. 
-P. S.] 

Ver. 25. The rulers of the nations. —The ex¬ 
pression r Stv iOvcov in this passage does not refer 
exclusively to the OentUce. Luther: Secular princet 

KcLTOucvpi* vovat y t tear § £ov <r id (ovir tr. Id 

this instance the two verbs have the additions! 
meaning of pride and violence, which tcararup. has 
in 1 Pet v. 8; Ps. v. 5, 10; although the word may 
also simply mean, to bear rute. But from the addi¬ 
tion of the fiwo| A tyonerov, tear e (ove^ we infer 
that it bears the meaning above indicated (similsriy 
m Diod. SicuL 14, 66).—De Wette suggests that ei 

* [Bengel: Dscsx. In Me ingenuue etangeUda.—f 
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tpxorrtr refers to the kings, their substitutes 
and officers (in the Gospel of Mark the expression 
oi SoKovm-es 6.p\uv is used with special allusion to 
die symbolical import and the legal validity of the 
secular power), and that ot fitydAoi applies mere¬ 
ly to the officers of state. Bengel explains the em¬ 
ployment of the stronger verb in connection with oi 
ueyaAoi, Because the latter are: ipsis scepe dominis 
bnperiosiores. As the term fitydkoi primarily refers 
to persons great or powerful in themselves, perhaps 
the expression princes may allude to the legitimate 
rulers, and the term great to illegitimate usurpers 
and conquerors. Hence also the use of the stronger 
verb in the second clause. 

Yer. 26. But not so is it among you. — The 
reading early is very significant. Christ had already 
prepared them for this order of things, which was so 
different from that prevailing in the world. The or¬ 
der and succession in His kingdom was not to be 
settled according to any legal determination. Jesus 
had introduced a new and spiritual life, in direct op¬ 
position to secular monarchies and hierarchies. 
Hence also the reading of the future tense (f<rrai), in¬ 
stead of the imperative (lor to), is more suitable in 
the sentence next following. 

Vers. 26, 27. Whoever would become great. 
—De Wette observes that utyas = ptynrrot, and 
*puroi in the next clause. Meyer questions the cor¬ 
rectness of this view, on the ground of the corre¬ 
sponding antithesis. Evidently, Iiolkovos corresponds 
to fit ya?, and 3o£Ao? to vpdnos. Comp. Matt, xviii. 
1. In this instance, then, the “minister” and the 
“ servant,” or “ slave,” are intended as emblems of 
the greatness which the disciples should covet, even 
as formerly the little child set in the midst of them. 
In other words, deep humility appearing in service 
of love was to be the measure of their greatness. 

Yer. 28. Even as the Son of Man came not 
to be ministered to.—In Matt, xviii. greatness was 
spoken of in the sense of dignity. Accordingly, 
Christ placed a little child in the midst of them, and 
ultimately appealed to His own example: “ The Son 
of Man has come to seek that which was lost.” But 
the greatness referred to in this passage refers to rule 
or dominion. Hence the Lord points His disciples 
to ministers or slaves; while He once more referred 
to His own work and mission, who “ had come, not 
to be ministered to, but to minister” The expres¬ 
sion, “ not to be ministered to,” refers to all merely 
outward rule, whether in the shape of monarchy Or 
hierarchy ; in other words, to exercise authority over 
others for His own interest, for His own glory, or 
even by external means. Accordingly, the expres¬ 
sion, to minister, applies to Ilis submission or obe¬ 
dience. Viewing it in connection with its blessed 
motive, the passage implies: In His infinite love to¬ 
ward men, the Saviour has come to serve them ; and 
He does so in obedience to the demands of the law 
and to the will of God, in order thus to redeem 
them. Hence the addition, and to give His life $ 
which must be regarded as a further explanation, and 
indicates the climax of the service in which He was 
engaged. Comp. Phil. ii. 6 : obedient—obedient unto 
death on the cross. The term ministering expresses 
the spirit of the life of Christ. His sufferings and 
death illustrated and displayed the submission of 
His whole course; they shed the fullest light on 
the object of His life. The Holy Servant of God sur¬ 
rendered His life ; and that unto death (the if* v x 4). 
He gave His life a ransom of life, Avrpov = "IBS ; 


Exod. xxx. 12 ; Num. xxxv. 81; Prov. xiii. 8. This 
price of redemption He gave £ y t ( , and not 
merely vxtp, in the wider sense, i. «., instead of^ 
in exchange of, or as a substitute; Matt xvii. 27; 
Heb. xii. 16. This redemption at the price of His 
life was made dyrl t oAAuv. The expression » 
many is not intended to indicate an exclusive minor¬ 
ity, or a smaller number as compared with all ,—for 
the latter expression occurs in Rom. v. 18; 1 Tim. 
ii 4. The term is intended rather by way of anti¬ 
thesis to the one whose life was the ransom of the 
many. At the same time, it undoubtedly indicates 
not only the objective bearing, but also the subjec¬ 
tive efficacy of this ransom, by which many la great 
multitude) are in reality redeemed. Comp. Rom. v. 
15; Matt. xxvi. 28.—The state from which these 
many are redeemed may readily be inferred from the 
figure employed. De Wette supplies—from death 
or from the misery of sin; Meyer—from eternal 
dwuAtia. Both commentators are right; but we 
would express their meaning more definitely. The I 
death or the £*-<£a tta is here referred to as spiritual \ 
bondage or slavery. Comp. John viii. 84-86 ; Heb. 
ii. 14. 

[Similarly Alford : 44 A £ r pov a vrl ir o A • 
Aw v is a plain declaration of the sacrificial and vi¬ 
carious nature of the death of our Lord. .. It is here 
= i.yri\vrpoy vrkp rdm/tv, 1 Tim. ii. 6. No stress 
should be laid on this word woAA &v as not being 
icdyruy here; it is placed in opposition to the one 
life which is given—the one for many —and not with 
any distinction from rdvrvy. Tldvruy is the ob¬ 
jective, icoAAwv the subjective designation of those for 
whom Christ died. He died for all, objectively; 
subjectively, the great multitude whom no man could 
number, voAAof, will be saved by Him in the end.”— 

P. S.] * 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. The Evangelists record three distinct instances 
in which the disciples seem to have contended for 
rank and position. (1) In Matt xviii. 1, their dispute 
referred to the highest dignity . Then our Lord placed 
among them a little child, and taught them that He 
Himself watched over the little ones, and was the 
Shepherd of the lost (2) In the passage under con¬ 
sideration, the reference seems more particularly to 
supreme rule. The Lord now directs them to the of¬ 
fice of minister, and to the position of a slave ; He 
Himself being that Holy Servant of God who had 
given Himself for the service of man, and redeemed 
them from the bondage of destruction, at the price 
of His own life. (8) According to Luke xxil 24, an¬ 
other similar discussion took place during the cele¬ 
bration of the Eucharist. The Evangelist records, 
indeed, but few traits connected with this event 
Still, even the circumstance that our Lord washed the 
feet of the disciples (John xiii.), shows that some oc¬ 
currence of this kind must have taken place. Proper¬ 
ly speaking, this service of love should have been 
performed by the master of the house. In this case 
he was not present; nor does any of the disciples 
seem to have been disposed to do it for the others. 
Contrary to the common custom, they were already 
seated at the table with unwashed feet, when the 
Lord Himself girt the linen towel about Him. From 
the words of Jesus, as recorded in Luke xxii. 27, we 
infer that this formed the commencement of another 
dispute. But, if the first discussion referred to pro 
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eminence of dignity, the teoond to pre-eminence of 
office and rule,—-the third and last dispute probably 
referred to personal pre-eminence, or a higher place 
among those who were officially placed on the same 
level But even this pre-eminence of personal (in op¬ 
position to official) position should give place to 
voluntary and mutual subordination, prompted by 
love. 


2. “ So long as this world shall, for its training, 
require secular authority and power, the Lord will, 
hi His providence, raise up princes and great ones 
to administer rule and government But the Apostles 
of the Lord were neither to imitate this rule, which 
was only intended for a preparatory state of things, 
nor to substitute their own domination in its stead, 
nor to attempt supplementing it” Comp, the remarks 
of James at the ooundl in Acts xv. 21: “ Moses has of 
old time in every city them that preach him; ” in 
other words, the servants of Christ in the Church are 
not called upon to attend to the legal administration 
of the law: this is the business of the servants of 
Moses in the synagogue. Let us beware of confound¬ 
ing Moses and Christ, or the secular government and 
the ministry of the Church. 

8. The statement of Christ, “ Whoever among 
you would be great,” etc., conveys, that the only su¬ 
periority of authority in His kingdom is that which 
springs from the service of love , and the only superi¬ 
ority of power is that which appears in ministering 
to the Church. This, however, does not imply that 
there is to be no order of office in His Church. But 
it does convey that anything like difference of rank 
or tyranny over the Church is incompatible with the 
will of Christ, and that all ecclesiastical offices are to 
lead to spiritual services of love. They are intended 
to subserve and advance the liberty, not the bondage, 
of the Church. In other words, their tendency is to 
be toward freedom. It is otherwise with the rule of 
this world, whether it appear in the form of monar¬ 
chy or of hierarchy. Every hierarch v requires, more 
or less, the aid of despotism, and in met contains the 
germ of it; while despotism always relies on the sup¬ 
port of a hierarchy, or else itself attempts to exercise 
hierarchical domination over the conscience. Hence 
also these powers will at last become the instruments 
of the kingdom of darkness (see the corresponding 
passages in Dan. and Rev.; also 1 Pet. i 18, 19). 
From all such powers of the world, Christ has re¬ 
deemed the souls of His people. Hence it were the 
grossest self-contradiction to attempt introducing the 
forms of this bondage into the administration of the 
kingdom of grace. 

(Origin : As all carnal things are done by com¬ 
pulsion, but spiritual things by free-will, so those 
rulers who are spiritual ought to rest their power in 
the love of their subjects, not in their fears.— Chry¬ 
sostom : High place courts him who flies from it, and 
shuns him who courts it .. . Men become masters in 
this world that they may exercise domination over 
their inferiors, and reduce them to slavery, and rob 
them, and employ them even to death for their own 
profit and glory.... But men become governors in the 
Church that they may serve those who are under 
them, and minister to them whatever they have re¬ 
ceived of Christ, that they may postpone their own 
convenience, and mind that of others, and not refuse 
even to die for those beneath them. To seek there¬ 
fore a command in the Church is neither righteous 
nor profitable....How much soever you humble your¬ 
self you cannot descend so far as did your Lord. 
(T ranslat ion taken from the Oxford edition of Thomas 


Aquinas’ Catena Aurom, 1841, vol L part H. pa 
698, 697).—P. 8.] 

4. It admits of no question that the wordirrfinthe 
text implies a vicarious atonement or redemption by 
a substitute. Still, viewed in its connection, the pas¬ 
sage primarily refers to redemption in the narrower 
sense, and not to the atonement itself. The follow¬ 
ing three elements may be distinguished in the work 
of redemption: 1. The notbAAot^, which may be 
called the prophetic element in redemption; or, the 
announcement of the grace of God, and its sealing by 
the death of Christ, 2 Cor. v. 18, 19. Klaiber, Slier, 
and others, even in our own day, do not go beyond 
this. 2. The Ixaefidt, 1 John iL 2; iv. 10: the 
atonement or propitiation; or, the kighpriesUyuct 
of redemption, wrought out when Christ gave Him¬ 
self a sacrifice to the judgment of God pronounced 
upon the ancient world, thereby converting that judg¬ 
ment into salvation. Anselm has developed this idea, 
although not with sufficient dearness in the distiiio- 
tion oi terms. 8. The dwoAdrp«wif, Rom. 13. 24; 1 
Cor. I 80; Eph. I 14 : the redemption of man from 
the bondage of destruction by the htnpor of the blood 
of Christ; or, the royal act of redemption, which 
Christ accomplished when He surrendered His lift to 
the powers of the world and to the power of dark¬ 
ness, thereby redeeming Himself and His people from 
the rulers of darkness, 1 Pet. L 18,19; Acts x. 88; 
xxvl 18. The older Fathers chiefly dwelt on the last- 
mentioned element, as constituting redemption. Dur 
ing the Middle Ages exdusive stress was laid on the 
priestly dement (to which Athanasius and Gregory 
of N&z. were the first prominently to call attention); 
while of late, theologians have chiefly insisted on the 
prophetical dement in redemption. The defect of all 
these systems consists in their not dl«tingni«hing > and' 
at the same time combining, all the three dements 
in the work of redemption. In Scripture they are 
generally presented more or less combined under 
one aspect (see the author’s “ Positive Dogmatikf pp. 
868 and 898). Still, one or other of these dements 
is generally referred to in a more peculiar manner. 
Thus, in the passage under consideration, there is 
special reference to the royal office of Christ in re¬ 
demption which He accomplished in the form of a 
servant He gave His life as a ransom to redeem 
mankind from the power of darkness and to make ua 
His own property. Hence the office of publishing 
this work of redemption was not to be transformed 
into a rule over His free Church, 1 Cor. vfl. 28 . 
( u Least of all by cruel despotism and the shedding 
of the blood of His members.”) 

6. If there were any truth in the Romish doo- 
trine of the primacy of Peter, our Lord would have 
given a very different reply to the sons of Zeb- 
edee. He would have said in effect: You know that 
in Ccesarea Philippi I have already accorded the find 
place unto Peter . But how different was the answer 
of Jesus t 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

Salome and her sons; or, the difference between 
the noblest aspirations of mere natural enthusiasm 
and the spiritual courage of holy humility.—The pro¬ 
jects of parents with reference to their children must 
be tried and purified in the light of the Lord.—Sa¬ 
lome and her sons as compared with Mary and her 
sons, Matt xil 46. — Christ proving Himself the 
heavenly King at His first public recognition in that 
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character: 1. By His grace; 2. by His impartiality; 
3. by the exercise of His prerogative (both in grant¬ 
ing and in withholding); 4. by His holiness and jus¬ 
tice (guarding and preserving the rights of the Fa¬ 
ther).—How the thoughts of the Lord are infinitely 
high above the thoughts even of His people.—Christ 
both correcting and offering up our petitions.—Ye 
know not what ye ask; or, the ignorance and the 
dangers connected with many of our dearest earthly 
wishes, as illustrated by the request of the sons of 
Zebedee: 1. They sought the place of the two malefac¬ 
tors ; 2. they requested, so to speak, something which 
had only existence in their imagination (worldly hon¬ 
ors in the kingdom of Christ); 3. they sought some¬ 
thing which, in its higher import, had already been 
given away—perhaps to themselves, perhaps to others 
—viz., special degrees of election.—The threefold ad ? 
ministration in the economy of God.—How Christ in 
His administration always shed a glorious light on 
that of the Father.—The work of redemption com¬ 
pleting that of creation.— 44 When the ten heard it; ” 
or, how ambition * and jealousy frequently evoke each 
other even in the Church of Christ.—The second dis¬ 
pute about pre-eminence among the disciples.—Its 
relation to the first and the third disputes.—“ Jesus 
called them unto Himself; ” or, the teaching of Christ 
concerning the character of hierarchy, as addressed 
to the first council of His disciples.—Secular govera- 
N ment in its relation to ecclesiastical order : 1. It is 
recognized without being approved in every partic¬ 
ular ; 2. it cannot serve as a model for the Church 
of Christ, or be adopted in the form of a hierarchy ; 
3. far less may it exercise rule over the Church itself 
(Ceesaropapacy).—How the government of the Church 
of Christ must be a ministry in the strictest sense: 
1. He that is not willing to be a minister has no place 
in it; 2. every genuine minister will be great in pro¬ 
portion as he serves ; 3. if we are willing to be ser¬ 
vants or slaves in tliis house, t. e., to devote ourselves, 
body and soul, to its interests, we shall be first.— 
Only that arrangement has the approbation of the 
Lord which combines order with liberty in the Church. 
—The Son of Man came not to be ministered unto, 
etc.; or, the Church is to be formed according to the 
model which Christ set before us in His life and 
death.—How Christ’s humiliation condemns the am¬ 
bition of those who call themselves His servants.— 
No tyranny over the conscience may interpose be¬ 
tween Christ, the kingly Redeemer, and His royal 
bride, the Church.—Christ has redeemed His people 
with His precious blood from, not to, the bondage 
of this world.— 44 Ye are bought with a price; be ye 
not the servants of men.”—As every other associa¬ 
tion or body, so the Church has its appropriate or¬ 
ganization, corresponding to its nature. Thus the 
plant would die if it were subject to the conditions 
of the crystal; the animal, if it were subject to those 
of the plant; man, if he were subject to those of the 
animal; and the kingdom of heaven, if subject 
to those of the world. Or rather, the plant has 
burst through the conditions of the crystal, and pass¬ 
ed beyond it, etc.; and the kingdom of heaven 
through the conditions and forms of this world.— 
They would fain have established an order in the 
Church, by which the forms of an unredeemed world 

* (Not: reverence, as the Edinb. translator has it, who 
thoughtlessly read: Ekrfurcht for Ehrsucht (und Eifer- 
eucht), and thus made Lange responsible for the nonsense 
that a fundamental virtue begets an evil passion and vice 
. vsrsA-P. 8.] 


would have been forced upon the redeemed : 1. They 
would have attempted to present spiritual life under 
shadows and in emblems; 2. knowledge and spiritual 
power under law and tradition; 3. redemption or 
liberty under constraint; 4. spiritual blessedness un¬ 
der force and restraint.—How the sufferings of Christ 
on the cross have given a right form and order to His 
kingdom: 1. They have converted the lowest depth 
into the most glorious height (reproach into honor, 
sorrow into well-being, service into dignity, apparent 
weakness into power). 2. They have subjected to 
His sway all the powers of the world (banished secu¬ 
lar authority from the Church, and exalted Him to be 
the King of kings, and Lord of lords, Rev. i. 5). 

On the two preceding sections combined. —Tne dif¬ 
ference between the Lord’s prospect and that of His 
disciples : He sees the cross where they see thrones 
of honor; He sees the resurrection and eternal life, 
where they see only night and darkness.—The human 
nobility in the aspiration of the sons of Zebedee : the 
good in it (they express an unlimited hope in the 
Lord’s cause, and would forever unite their destiny 
with His); the evil in it (they over-estimate theix 
enthusiasm, and approach too nearly a violation of 
the obedience due to the Lord, and the love due to 
their fellow-disciples).—The glance at the Lord’s cross 
sanctifies the wish of the disciples. 

Starke: — Cramer: Christian parents! seek not 
too lofty things for your children.— Zeisius : It is not 
only vain, but also most foolish, to seek from Christ 
temporal honor and glory.—It seems as if Christ here 
(by the cup and the baptism) had referred to the two 
great sacraments of the New Testament, which bind 
us to the imitation of Christ.— Quesnel : The weak¬ 
ness of man betrays itself even in his prayers, Rom. 
viii. 26.—First the suffering, then the crown, 1 Pet. 
iv. 13.— Osiander: Every Christian has his portion 
of tribulation assigned : let him take it as a salutary 
cup and healthy medicine.—The best men may make 
great mistakes as to the extent of their ability.— 
Lord Jesus! make me worthy to drink of Thy cup, 
and then place me where Thou wilt.— Canstein : One 
offence soon draws others after it (then were the ten 
displeased).—In the kingdom of Christ there are only 
ministers, servants, and brethren.—0 how far is the 
external Church fallen from this purity! — Langii 
Opus : This declaration throws the whole papistical 
hierarchy to the ground.— Quesnel : Preachers must 
serve after the example of Christ 

Oerlach : —A warning to all in the Church who 
are higher than others, that they should remember 
the foundation of their power; lest it should be 
mere empty form, ruinous to themselves and the 
Church. 

Heubner : —The sons of Adam gladly bow down 
when worldly honor is to be attained.—Vain maternal 
love often leads greatly astray.— To sit on Thy right 
hand: how much disposed the heart is to make reli¬ 
gion the means of furthering worldly interests.—The 
higher a man looks, the greater the danger.—rTo par¬ 
take of the highest honor with Jesus is to suffer with 
Him.—He who knows nothing of the cup of Christ’s 
passion will have no part in the cup of joy.—Hence 
we see how ambition exasperates others against us.— 
Wouldest thou rule, learn first to serve. 

[With this chapter closes Mr. Edkkshicim’s translation in 
the Edinb. edition. The remaining chapters of the Com¬ 
mentary on St. Matthew were translated Dy the Rev. W. B. 
Pop* (or some inferior assistants'), as we learn from a note 
on the back of the title-page to vol. IL—P. 8.] 
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THIRD SECTION. 

THE WRETCHED KEPT BACK FROM THE LORD, THE KING OF MERCY. 


Chapter XX. 29-84. 

(Mark x. 46-62; Luke xviiL 86-48; xix. 1-10.) 

29 And as they departed from [were going out of] 1 Jericho, a great multitude followed 

30 him. And, behold, two blind men sitting by the way side, when they heard that Jesus 
passed by [was passing by, 7rapayct], cried out, saying, Have mercy on us, O Lord, thou 

31 Son of David [Lord, have mercy on us, Son of David].* And the multitude rebuked 
them, because [that, fva] they should hold their peace: but they cried the more, saying, 
Have mercy on us, 0 Lord, thou Son of David [Lord, have mercy on us, Son of Da- 

32 vid].* And Jesus stood still, and called them, and said, What will ye that I shall do 
33, 34 unto [for] you ? They say unto him, Lord, that our eyes may be opened. So Je¬ 
sus had compassion on them , and touched [Then Jesus, moved with compassion, touched, 
<nr\ayxyurO*U 8« 6 To-. rj\f/aTo] their eyes: and immediately their eyes [they] * received 
sight, and they followed him. 

1 Ver. 29.—[The strict rendering of invopevofi^yesv avrSty. In Msrk x. 46 the B. V. has: theecentomi 
of Jericho. Luke says (xviii. 35); Ashe t oa» come nigh unto Jericho . On this chronological) discrepancy between Mat¬ 
thew and Luke, see the Eaceg. Avtes on ver. 80.—P. 8.) 

> Ver. 80.—[ Teas*. rec. : *£A erjoor ypias, Kvpie , vlhs Aaj&lH, But the best authorities read: Kopte, 
4\4i)<roy rifiatf vlbs Aau c 18, Lord, have mercy on vy Son qf David. Cod. Slnalt. reads in ver. 80: rAeftro? 
fffias tritfov vie A., and in ver. 81: Kvpie eherjtroy ripas vie A.—P. S.] 

• Ver. 84.—The words: avrSoy ol 6<p6a\(iol (their eyes) after ivlffhefay are wanting in Codd. B., D., L, 
Z., [and Cod. Slnait. which generally agrees with the Codd. just named], and in the Latin Vulgate. They are omfltod by 
Lacnmann and Tlschendorf [not in the large ed. of 1859, where tho words are retained. Alford emits them, but ia his 
apparatus he neglects to notice the difference of reading.—P. 8.] 

it will appear only an inexactness, and by no means 
a discrepancy, ia the first three Evangelista to con¬ 
duct the procession without any break from Jericho 
to Jerusalem, and to insert the anointing afterward: 
Matt xxvl 6; Mark xiv. 8. They had a definite 
motive for the transposition of this supplementary 
narrative of the anointing. It was their purpose to 
show how the idea of the betrayal ripened in the soul 
of Judas through the effect produced by the anoint¬ 
ing ; and also to connect the history of the anointing 
with the indication of the traitor at the Paschal feast 
At the same time, they would bring the anointing as 
near as possible to the Supper, on account of its 
internal prophetical relation to that holy ordinance. 

Vdr. 29. And as they were going out of 
Jericho. —Luke records the delay in Jericho, and 
the Lord’s stay in the house of Zacchaeus, ch. tit. 
1; as also, the parable of the ten servants’and the 
ten pounds, which was connected therewith. Jerichot, 
in*!*' , irn*', ftrpn*'; variously written in the 
Greek also. According to the first form, it signified 
“ the fragrant city; ” according to the second, M the 
city of the moon.” The former, however, is the more 
probable derivation. It lay not far from the Jordan 
(60 stadia, or two hours), and was separated from 
Jerusalem by a waste and wretched wilderness.* 

* [We have here corrected the original, which snake* evt * 
dently a mistake (faithfully copied, as usual, in the Edinh. 
trsl.), by stating the distance of Jericho from Jerusalem (In¬ 
stead of from Jordan) to be two hours. According to Wi- 
wib, BioL Bealwdrterbueh. L p. 648 (8d ed.), and Bobivsosc, 
Palestine, voL L p. 505, Jericho was 00 stadia west from tha 
river Jordan, and 150 stadia east from Jerusalem; aeoordlng 
to other statements, 5 English miles from the Jordan, and 
18 or 90 miles east-north-east of Jerusalem. The dlflferene* 
arise* in part from the uncertainty of the site of ancient Jert- 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Chronology .—According to John xii. 1, Jesus 
came to Bethany six days before the Passover. As 
the feast fell upon the 16th of Nisan, or began on the 
evening of the 14th, this note of time takes us back 
to the 9th of Nisan. The day of the crucifixion was 
the 16th; * and therefore the 9th was the Sabbath 
previous. The Jewish customs at the feast throw 
much light upon all these events. On Friday, the 
8th of Nisan, in the year 788 from the foundation of 
Rome, or in the year 80 of our common reckoning 
(Wieseler, in his Chronoi. Synopee , p. 176, shows 
that the first day of the Passover fell on a Friday 
in that year), Jesus went, with His disciples and some 
friends, from Ephraim to Jericho. Here He remain¬ 
ed in the house of Zacchaeus. Thus the procession 
set out too late to reach Jerusalem before sunset, that 
is, before the Sabbath. He therefore tarried, for the 
quiet observance of the festive day, in the customary 
tents near the Mount of Olives. Whether He spent 
the night in these tents, or in Bethany, cannot be 
decided,—at any rate, John dates from the next day; 
for on the evening of the next day, probably when 
the Sabbath was ended, that feast was prepared for 
Him in the house of Simon the leper, at which Mar¬ 
tha served and Mary anointed Him, and to which 
many friends from Jerusalem had come to salute 
Him. On the following Sunday, early in the morn¬ 
ing, the festal company set out from Bethany and 
from the tents, and assumed the form of a trium¬ 
phant procession. After considering all these points, 

* [Aocording to others, the 14th of Nisan. See Intro¬ 
duction to ch. xxvi. below.—P. 8.1 
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It was in the tribe of Benjamin, on the borders of 
Ephraim. The district was a blooming oasis in the 
midst of an extended sandy plain, watered and fruit¬ 
ful, rich in palms, roses, and balsam: hence probably 
the name (from ith, scent, odor). It is true that 
the poisonous serpent was not wanting in this para¬ 
dise also. The city was built by the Canaanites, and 
taken and destroyed by Joshua (Josh, vi 26). At 
a later date it was built again and fortified, and be¬ 
came the seat of a school of the prophets. Herod 
the Great beautified it, and at this time it was one of 
the most pleasant places in the Jand. The balsam 
trade required that a chief publican should be there; 
and it was also inhabited by priests and Lerites. In 
the twelfth century scarcely a vestige of the place re¬ 
mained ; there is now a wretched village, Rich# or 
Ericha, with about 200 inhabitants. Robinson, how¬ 
ever, jocates the old Jericho in the neighborhood of 
the fountain of Elisha [two miles north-west of Richa]. 
The palms have all vanished, and the climate is hot 
and unhealthy. [Robinson: “Only a single palm- 
tree now remains of the * City of Palms.’ ”—P. S.] 
Yer. 30. Two blind men sitting by the way 
side. —Here occurs one of the most marked of the 
apparent discrepancies of the Gospels. According 
to Matthew. Jesus healed two blind men on depart¬ 
ing; according to Mark, one blind ipan on depart¬ 
ing ; according to Luke, one blind man on entering 
the city. The older Harmonists assumed that there 
were two miracles: that one blind man was healed 
at the entrance, and two at the departure, of Christ; 
and that Mark gave prominence to Bartimaeus as the 
better known of the two persons. Ebrard thinks that 
Matthew combined the two accounts of Mark and 
Luke, and placed them in the departure from the 
city. (So also Wieseler.) It may simplify the mat¬ 
ter, if we consider that Jesus did not enter Jericho 
by the Jordan gate from Peraea, but came from 
Ephraim; and therefore, probably, made His exit 
by the same gate through which He entered. The 
blind man cried out upon Jesus, was threatened and 
restrained; he cried louder, and Jesus then regarded 
and healed him. But the Lord might have kept the 
blind man waiting till His return, to test him; and 
thus the Evangelists record the same event,—the 
one, however, connecting it with the entrance, the 
other with the exit* Further, it is not difficult to 
suppose that in the interval another blind man joined 
company with the first, Bartimeeus; and that both 
encouraged each other in the louder cry. 9 
Yer. 31. That [not: because] they should hold 
their peace. —This is a feature of the narrative that 
could not have been invented. It marks the feeling 
of the great festal procession, which was disposed to 
regard the cry of these wretched blind men, at such 
an hour, as an impertinent interruption. It was as 
if a multitude of courtiers should strive to keep 
the interruption of misery from throwing a discord¬ 
ant element into a royal feast Hence the tone is 
characteristically changed, when Jesus stood still, 

eho. The road from Jericho to Jerusalem is exceedingly 
difficult and dangerous, ascending through narrow and rocky 
passes amid ravines and precipices, snd infested by robbers, 
as in the time of the good Samaritan (Luke x. 80^84).—P. 8.1 
* [Similarly Wordsworth, who assumes that the blind 
man was not healed till the next day, and that Lnke in his 
account anticipated the result by a prolepsis not uncommon 
in Scripture. He adds the remark that the frequent prac¬ 
tice of anticipation and recapitulation agrees with the di¬ 
vine anthor of the Bible, to whom all time is present at 
once. Rabbi Jarchi, in Gen. vi., applies to the Bible what 
Is said of God: “2fon ut print, out posterius, in Scrip* 
faro."—P. 8.] 


and commanded the blind to be brought to Him; it 
is now:—Be of good courage, rise; He c&lleth thee: 
Mark x. 49. 

Yer. 32. And Jam stood still.—At the cry, 
Lord, Son of David ; which was, according to Luke, 
on His festal departure from Jericho at the head of 
the people. This also shows evidently that that great 
crisis of the Lord’s life was come to which we 
have already made allusion. He suffers Himself 
now to be publicly appealed to as the Messiah, in 
the presence of all the people, which He had never 
done before: compare ch. ix. 27. The time for His 
acceptance of, and sympathy with, the Messianic 
hope of His people had now arrived. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. Joshua proceeded from Jericho to the con¬ 
quest of the promised land—without, however, en¬ 
tirely effecting it From Jericho, the city of palms, 
the Messianic procession set out; and it ended with 
His being delivered over to the Gentiles. But in 
a higher sense, the conquest of the promised in¬ 
heritance with the sword of the Spirit was now 
decided. 

2. The history of the blind man at Jericho sym¬ 
bolical of the endeavors of the great in God’s king¬ 
dom to interpose between Christ’s throne and the 
wretched. 

[3. John J. Owen : “ This miracle of healing the 
blind men has often been employed to illustrate the 
spiritual blindness of men, the earnestness with which 
they must apply to Christ (who, by His Spirit, is al¬ 
ways passing by) for His heating mercies, and the 
readiness of the Saviour, on any such application 
made in penitence and faith, to put forth His healing 
power. Thousands have read this simple and touch¬ 
ing story as a truthful history of their own spiritual 
blindness, and its removal through the abounding 
grace of Jesus Christ.”—P. S.] 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL.’ 

The procession of the Lord from Jericho to Jeru¬ 
salem the great turning-point in His life. 1. What 
it signified—the Lord’s acceptance of His people’s 
Messianic hopes; He suffered Himself to be publicly 
heralded as the Messiah. 2. How the Lord’s friends 
regarded it—as a coronation procession, which no 
cry of misery should disturb. 8. How Christ Him¬ 
self treated it—as a journey of redemption for be¬ 
lievers.—The difference between a legal procession, 
and the journey of Christ led by the Spirit: the one 
would fanatically prevent disturbance by anything 
in the way; the other makes every seeming interrup¬ 
tion augment its festal character, Acts ii. 13.—The 
difference between a worship which repels the wretch¬ 
ed, and that which attracts them.—The coronation 
journey of Christ is glorified by every seeming inter¬ 
ruption.—The Holy King and His unholy courtiers. 
—Christ, even through the multitude of noises, de¬ 
tects the individual cry of the petitioner.—What will 
ye that I should do unto you ? Christ’s kingly word 
to the mendicant blind.—He whose eyes are opened 
by Christ, lifts them first upon His regal procession. 
—They who receive their sight from Christ follow 
Him in the way. — The fellowship of misery: two 
blind men, ten lepers; and so throughout the even- 
getic&l narrative.—The Church is a fellowship both 
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of the needy and the saved.—The gift of the eve: 
1. It is the revelation of the soul to the world; 2. 
the revelation of the world to the soul; 3. the sym¬ 
bol of the inner light of knowledge; 4. of the Illu¬ 
mination from above.—The true procession of Christ 
a swelling stream of the grateful saved.—The wilder¬ 
ness of Jericho changed into a figure of Christ’s work 
in the world: 1. Onoe a comer of robbers and mur¬ 
derers, now enlivened by the cry of salvation; 2. 
once the scene of Christ’s temptation, now the scene 
of His glorification.—How and wherefore the Lord 
insrmitted the joyful acclamation of His people before 
His sufferings.—The self-renunciation in which the 
Lord, with the presentiment of His cross upon Him, 
surrenders Himself to the joy of His disciples: they 
did not understand the whole issue, which He dearly 


| foresaw; they erred concerning the nearest issue; 
but in a higher sense they were right, inasmuch as the 
final issue could be no other than His glorious reign. 

Starke :—They who are one in misery should 
unite their prayer.—The loss of physical sight is to 
man a great distress; but he is not so much troubled 
about his soul’s blindness .—Zeitiue : We must not be 
hindered in our prayers by the devil or the world, by 
flesh and blood.— Cramer: Turn not away your 
eyes and ears from the cry of the wretched.—Christ 
is much more willing to help than we to ask Him — 
The following of Christ is the best gratitude. 

Rieger :—He who easily yidds his point to threats, 
is for the most part without the strong urgency of a 
true heart—Happy he whom nothing restrains in his 
faith and believing cry. 


FOURTH SECTION. 

THE PROPHETIC HOSANNA OF THE PEOPLE AND THE SURPRISE OF THE CAPITAL. 


Chaptib XXI. 1-11. 

(Mark xL 1-10; Luke six. 29-44; John xil 12-19. Matt xxi. 1-9 the Gospd for first Advent-, and for 

Palm-Sunday ,) 

1 And when they drew nigh unto Jerusalem, and were come to Bethphage, unto the 

2 mount of Olives, then sent Jesus two disciples, Saying unto them, Go into the village 
over against you, and straightway ye shall [will] find an ass tied, and a colt with her: 

3 loose them, and bring them unto me. Ana if any man say aught unto you, ye shall 
say, The Lord hath need of them; and straightway he will send them pie sends them]. 1 

4 All * this was done, that it might be fulfilled which was spoken by the prophet, sayings 

5 Tell ye the daughter of Sion, Behold, thy King cometh unto thee, meek, and sitting 

[mounted, upon an ass, and [yea upon] * a colt the foal of an ass [of a beast 

6, 7 of burden]. 4 And the disciples went, and did as Jesus commanded them, And 
brought the ass, and the colt, and put on them their clothes [garments], and they set 

8 him [and he sat] 1 thereon. And a very great multitude [most of the multitude] 4 
spread their garments in the way; [and] others cut down branches from the trees, and 

9 strewed them in the way. And the multitudes that went before [him], 7 and that follow* 
ed, cried, saying, Hosanna 8 to the Son of David: Blessed is he that cometh in the name 

10 of the Lord; Hosanna in the highest. And when he was come [had entered] into Je 

11 rusalem, all the city [the whole city] was moved, saying, Who is this? And the mul¬ 
titude [the multitudes] 9 said, This is Jesus the prophet [the prophet Jesus] 10 of [from] 
Nazareth of Galilee. 

1 Ver. 8.—The Reoepta reads the fa tore: kecoareX « ?, which It sustained by B., D., the Vulgate, I tala, La chm a nn, 
TlachendorfL Bat Griesbach and Scholx prefer the present: avoffWAAci, with Codd. C., E., G., K., aL, which is 
more expressive, thoagh apparently less suitable (Meyer). 

* Ver. 4.—Lachm&nn and Tlschendorf [in former editions, but not in that of 1858] omit 8 A or, all, according to Codd 
O n Lb, Z., versions, and fathers. [Cod. Sinait. likewise omits it.—P. &.] 

* Ver. Be—K a \ is epenegetiosl, and hence ivl before lr&Xov is superfluous. [Bat Lachmann, Tlschendorf, Tre* 
jrelles, Alford retain It according to R, L., Z^ and Cod. Slnait At all events tcai does not express addition ben;bat 
explanation or epeaeegeeie (und mcar, and that, or yea), and thus the apparent difference in tbo accounts of the Evan¬ 
gelists is easily solved. Bee Btoeg. Note on ver. 2.—P. S.j 

4 Ver. 5 .—'XI by tuco (vy lov. “The aee (6vos) is the animal meant by the word, bat is also eharaeterleed by It.* 
(Conant) Lange: Laetthier. Comp. Isa. lxll. 11; Zach. ix. 9.—P. S.] 

• Ver. 7.—The reading: dw«*d0i<r«r, he eat, instead of the led. ree.: ivendOt <ra v, they set, is sustained by 
Codd. Bb, 0., Orlgen, eta, *od adopted in the critical editions. 

• Ver. 8.—fO Si vXctrros Lenge and Ewald: doe meiete Volk; Kendrick and Conant: 

of Via multitude. Comp* lAAot 81, and other*, in the next danse.—P. S.] 

v Ver. f.—Hpodyovres a b r 6v [Instead of xpodyorrts simply]. So Lachmann, Tlschendorf, [Alford], following 
R* C., D., aL, [and God. Smalt.]. 
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* Ver. 9 .—trawed (originally a formula of supplication, bat conventionally one of triumphant gratnlatton and toy • 
Ail greeting to a deliverer, hence followed by the dative) was properly retained In the English, German, and other modern 
Versions, as Matthew retained It from the Hebrew (X3”n9*'E‘in, osaaov LXX, Save note /), comp. Mark xl. 9,10; 
John xii. 18. Bo we have likewise from the Hebrow the words: Jehovah, sabbath, manna , Zebaoth, amen, etc.—P. B.J 

• Ver. 11.—[*0 x h o t as In ver. 9, where the E. V. correctly renders multitudes. —P. 8.] 

,0 Yer. 11.—[The oldest reading, sustained by Cod. Sinait, and adopted by Lachmann, Tregelles, Alford, and Conant, la 
* *po<pj}TT)s *1 if a ov $ y the prophet Jesus, Instead of *Ir )<rovs 6 vpotytpnjt. Bat Dr. Lange in his version retains 
d» received reading with Tischendor^ and takes no notice of the difference.—P. 8.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CBITICAL. 

Yer. 1. Unto \ Jerusalem.—Jerusalem is men¬ 
tioned as the goal, to assign the motive for the mis¬ 
sion of the two disciples. Jerusalem, o^bsjsn^, 
'UpovtrahJjju, 'lcpocr6\vpa :—according to Ewald, 
possession or inheritance of peace ; according to Ge- 
senius, the people or house of peace. At all events, 
a seat of peace, the city of peace :* poetically, 

Ps. lxxvi 8 ; , Isa. xxix. 1, 8 ; and, earlier, 

WS*' Judges xix. 10; now called by the Mohamme¬ 
dans, d-KKuds [“ the holy” or Beil d-Makdxs ,, 44 the 
holy house ” 44 the sanctuary In every respect 
this city is the mysterious ana wonderful flower of 
history : f —in its situation, in its history, in its reli¬ 
gious position, and especially in its symbolical char¬ 
acter. The city lay high; and the hills around came 
first into view, over which it spread gradually into 
the higher and lower city: the hill of Zion being the 
centre,—Zion, Moriah, Bezetha, Akra. Then the 
valleys, which made it a natural fortress: toward the 
west the valley of Gihon; toward the south-west and 
south, Ge-hinnom; toward the east, the valley of 
Kidron, bounded by the low hill of Gihon, the Mount 
of Evil Counsel, and the Mount of Olives with its 
three peaks. The city belonged to the inheritance 
.of Benjamin, but was for the most part inhabited by 
the tribe of Judah. * As it respects the history of 
Jerusalem, we may distinguish the period before, 
and the period after, the exile. The former, is sub¬ 
divided into the time of the Canaanite origin of the 
place (Josephus calls its builder Melchizedec) ; the 
time of its gradual elevation and glory; the time of 
its humiliation down to the destruction of the first 
temple. The time after the exile may be divided 
into the Jewish, the Christian, and the Mohammedan 
periods. Wonderful have been the conquests and 
spoliations which Jerusalem has undergone, without 
being demolished. 

[See the article Jerusalem in Winer’s Reahoor - 
terbuch, and in W. Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible 
(voL L pp. 981-1085, by James Fergusson, very full 
and elaborate with maps); Kruppt’s Topographic 
Jerusalems (Bonn, 1846); Barclay’s City of the 
Great King ; and the well-known works on Palestine, 
by Robinson, von Raumer, von Schubert, Tischen- 
dorf, Schulz, Strauss, Tobler, Wolff, Bausman, 
etc.] 

To Bethphage.—It lay, according to ver. 2, 
straight before them, and was soon reached. IT'S 

, house of figs. The name indicates a favorable 
situation on the eastern side of the Mount of Olives. 
44 Descending about 100 steps from the top of the 
Mount of Oaves, the place is seen where Bethphage 

* [Jedenfalls also ein FannaNSHAnr, ein Fuxdenssitz, 
du Frisdbnmtadt.] 

t [Die mysteridss Wunderblume der Weltgeschichte ,— 
one of the many untranslatable poetic compounds of Dr. 
lange. The Edlnb. transL has mysterious glory. —P. S.] 


stood, though no rum remains at this day to mark 
the spot: 15 stadia farther down, or a short half hour 
from Jerusalem (John xl 18), we reach Bethany. 
The village (el Aziriyeh [from el Azir, i. *., Lazarus]) 
is small and poor, occupied by Arabs (and Chris¬ 
tians) ; the way to Jericho runs through it The sup¬ 
posed houses of Martha, Mary Magdalene, Lazarus, 
Simon the leper, are shown to this day ; but especial¬ 
ly the sepulchre of Lazarus, hewn out of stone.” 
Yon Raumer. Winer suggests that Bethphage lay 
somewhat east of Bethany; and hence that it is named 
before Bethany in Mark xi 1; Luke xix. 29. But 
in Mark xl 1 the description runs backward from, 
the starting-point: Jerusalem, Bethphage, Bethany; 
according to which, Bethphage lay between Jerusa¬ 
lem and Bethany. Robinson follows Winer in (haw¬ 
ing the same wrong conclusion from the text* Po- 
cocke thought that he found the ruins of Bethphage 
two English miles from the city; but Robinson as- , 
sures us that there are no traces of it visible. The 
road, which passed from the valley of Bethany over 
the hill of Bethphage to the middle hill of the Mount 
of Olives, then passing downward to the valley of 
Kidron, was then lost in rich palm plantations and 
fruit and olive gardens. At the time of the Passover, 
the many trains of pilgrims, and the tents on the 
sides of tiie Mount of Olives (in which many pilgrims 
lodged), made the road look like a festal and excited 
encampment. 

Then sent Jesus two disciples. —They are not 
further indicated. The sending was occasioned by 
the Messianic significance of the journey. The fes¬ 
tive procession, which had come from Jericho to the 
neighborhood of the Mount of Olives, and halted 
there on account of the Sabbath, was increased on 
Monday morning by the adherents of Jesus who came 
out from Jerusalem to meet Him. On the evening 
before, many Jews had gone to Bethany, to see Je¬ 
sus, and Lazarus, whom He had raised from the dead 
(John xii. 9). Others were now added to these. 
They received Him with palm branches, and went on, 
singing the Messianic greeting of Ps. cxviii 26: Ho-* 
sonna, blessed is He that cometh in the name of the 
Lord—the King of Israel He would enter into the 
holy city with the emblems of the King of peace, ac¬ 
cording to Zech. ix. 9: hence the mission of the dis¬ 
ciples. 

Yer. 2. Into the village. —Bethphage. 

An ass, and a colt with her.— 44 The seeming 
variation of the two animals from Mark xi. 2; Luke 
xix. 80; John xii 14, is not to be derived (with de / 
Wette and Strauss) from a misunderstanding of the 
prophetic passage, in which "P5 is the epexeget- 
ic parallel of "ikn-by. In the same way we must 
understand *a) 4w\ ver. 5. Matthew also says 

that Jesus rode upon the colt; but the mother ani* 

* TGresswell and Naat remove the difficulty by supposing 
that Bethphage lay upon the diroct line of this route, but 
that Bethany did not; so that one travelling from Jericho 
would come to Bethphage first, and would have to turn off 
from the road to go to Bethany.—P. 8J , 
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mol was there, which circumstance the other Evan- This latter passage refers back indeed to the blessing 
gelists pass over.” Meyer. The words of the proph- of Judah, Gen. m. 11. Judah is there exhibited as 
et Zechariah run: “ Rejoice greatly, 0 daughter of combining the conqueror and the prince of peace 
Zion; shout, 0 daughter of Jerusalem: behold, thy | (Shiloh): first, he is a conquering prince, and then 
King cometh unto thee: Hq is just, and having sal- ! the prince of peace; and in the latter capacity he 
vation; lowly, and riding upon an ass, yea, upon a makes use of the ass. - Both these characteristics of 


colt the foal of an ass.” Here there is a parallelis- 
mus membrorum: the ass in the former clause is 
more fully described in the second as the foal of the 
ass. Strauss thinks that the Evangelist misunder¬ 
stood this parallelism, and accordingly made two 
animals out of one. BuV doubtless, the Evangelist, 
who understood Hebrew poetry, thought of another 
explanation of the parallel: that, namely, between 
the mother ass and her foal, as it was realized in 
the actual event The Evangelists, all of them, lay 
stress on the fact, already predicted by the prophet, 
that Jesus entered the city on a foal not yet 
ridden. This characteristic of the animal was sym¬ 
bolical, as the whole procession was symbolical A 
new time; a new Prince; a new animal to ride upon. 
But if this foal had never borne a rider, it was neces¬ 
sary that the mother should be led by its side, in or¬ 
der to quiet it for such a service.—According to 
Justin Martyr (Dial. e. Tryph 63), the foal was a 
figure of untamed heathenism; while the ass, accus¬ 
tomed to burdens, was a figure of Judaism under the 
law.* But the contrast of the old theocracy and the 
young iKxXrjffia seems more obvious. In the sym¬ 
bolism of the prophets the ass signifies the peaceable 
animal of the Prince of peace, in opposition to the 
proud war-horse of the conqueror. (Against the 
frivolous witticisms of Strauss on the two animals, 
compare Ebrard, p. 480.) 

Loose them. —“Strauss has no ground what¬ 
ever for making this prediction a myth, with allusion 
to Gen. xlix. 11.” Meyer. The disciples were to 
loose the asses, which stood bound by the way, be¬ 
fore the eyes of the standers-by; thus, believing in 
the word of Jesus, they were to perform an act 
which seemed violent, but was not so, inasmuch as 
the Lord knew beforehand the consent of these men, 
and communicated that assurance to the disciples.— 
But why did the Lord adopt such a method of en¬ 
tering Jerusalem ? In this style of approach we see 
the character of His progress throughout the world. 
He is a King, at whose disposal all things stand 
when He wants them, but who has not anywhere, 
either for Himself or for His servants, great provision 
laid up beforehand. Thus He goes on His way 
through the world, as having nothing, and yet pos¬ 
sessing all things. Doubtless, the fact of this provi¬ 
sion may be traced to His friends at Bethany, as the 
provision of the guest-chamber at Jerusalem for the 
Passover was traceable to friends in the city; but in 
both cases the exact specification does not point to 
any external concert, but to the superhuman know- 
of Christ 

er. 4. That it might be fulfilled^- The 
words combine two passages: Isa. lxii. 11 (“ Tell ye 
the daughter of Zion.” Here the city of the present 
seems to be addressed as the daughter of the ideal, 
historical, Jerusalem), and Zech. ix. 9 (see above). 

• [Chrysostom, Jerome, and other fathers, likewise re¬ 
gard the ass as a figure of the synagogue burdened with the 
yoke of the law, and the colt as a symbol of the Gentiles 
who were untamed and unclean before Christ sat upon 
them and sanctified them. See more of this patristic allego¬ 
rizing in the Catena Aurea of Thomas Aquihis, Oxford ed. 
I. ii. p. 708 sqq. Of modern commentators Wordsworth 
adopts it in this as in many other cases.—P. 8.J 


Judah are typically separated in the contrast between 
David and Solomon; and in the Messiah they are 
united and fulfilled. Zechariah introduces the Mes¬ 
siah first as a warrior, ch. ix., and then makes Him 
enter Jerusalem as a Prince of peace. But the ex¬ 
pression, “ that it might be fulfilled,” does not here, 
any more than in ch. ii. 23; John xix. 28, and else¬ 
where, signify a merely conventional and fortuitous 
realization of the prophecy. The occasion and need 
of the moment was the obvious motive. But to the 
Spirit of God these historical occasions were arranged 
coincidences with the prophetical word. Christ was 
in need of the foal of the ass, inasmuch as He could 
not make His entrance on foot in the midst of a festal 
procession. He must not be lost in the crowd; it 
was necessary that He should take a prominent posi¬ 
tion, and appear pre-eminent But if He became 
conspicuous, it must be in the most humble and 
peaceable fashion: hence the choice of the ass. The 
dignity of the procession required the ass’s colt, and 
this made the history all the more symbolical But 
it could not be concealed from the spirit of Christ 
that here again the plain historical necessity coin¬ 
cided with the symbolically significant fulfilment of a 
prophetical word. The disciples did not perceive 
this significance till afterward. 

Ver. 5. And (Tea) a oolt*—The teal is epexe- 
getical, for closer description:— and that the foil of 
an ass. 

Ver. 7. He sat upon them, iwdrm 

a itruy. —This is referred to the garments by Theo- 
phylact, Euth. Zyg&b., Castal.* Beza, Meyer, and 
others [Wordsworm]. As referred to the anhnak, 
it is variously explained. De Wette: a want of ac¬ 
curacy in Matthew. Strauss says that the Evangelist 
makes Jesus slavishly and unreasonably carry out 
the prophetic description, by riding at once upon 
both animals.* Fritzsche, fleck, and older com¬ 
mentators, suppose that He rode on both alternately. 
Other expositors, as Winer, Olshausen, Ebrard, 
Lange, comp. Calvin and Grotius, [also Alford and 
Nast], explain it as merely an inexact expression, as 
we might say: “He sprang from the horses.” We 
do not, however, lay stress upon this comprehensive 
expression, but upon the idea that He controlled the 
pair by riding the foal. (Olshausen is mistaken in sup¬ 
posing that He rode the ass.) If we ascribe to the 
Evangelist a symbolical consciousness, this circum¬ 
stance assumes a living significance. The old theoc¬ 
racy runs idly and instinctively by the side of the 
young Church, which has become the true bearer of 
the kingdom of Christ. With all the enmity that 
existed, she could not separate from it The rider 
of a team does really ride both the united animals, 
though in a mechanical sense only one; and this 
view is not opposed, as Meyer thinks, by the fact 
that hi ver. 6, where riding in a narrower sense i» 
spoken of, such latitude of expression cannot be as¬ 
sumed. Glassius’s explanation of an enallagt mtmeri 
must then fall to the ground. 

• [In his now Ufe of Jess 1864, xk 664,8traass to w* 
ashamed to repeat this specimen of frivolous criticism, ts 
which It Is sufficient to reply that Matthew knew as mow 
: Hebrew and had as ranch common sense as any modsra 
I critio of his Gospel.— P. 8.] 
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Ver. 8. Spread their garment* [loose over¬ 
coats, comp. ch. v. 40].—Oriental mark of honor at 
the reception of kings, on their entrance into cities: 
2 Kings ix. 13. The disciples had made their upper 
garments into coverings for the animals; the people 
follow the example, and spread theirs as a carpet on 
the way. 

Ver. 9. Hosanna to the 8on of David. — 

KaTEptiin (ITWTJ), Help (Lord) ; give Thy valua¬ 
tion! Ps. cxviii. 25. The expression seems gradu¬ 
ally to have become a Messianic prediction of good 
wish (Hail, to triumphe >, xoudy). Hence its mean¬ 
ing varied according to circumstances; but here its 
highest significance was disclosed. 44 The dative is 
not governed by the verb in awo, but is a dative 
of relation, and Hosanna is a festal cry of good will.” 
Meyer.— Hosanna in the highest. —In the highest 
regions (u^( a r o t s), that is, in heaven. De Wette: 
May Hosanna be confirmed by God in heaven. Beza: 
May it be given by God in heaven. Fritzsche: May 
it be cried by angels in heaven. Meyer: May it 
come down from heaven upon the Messiah. Salva¬ 
tion in the heavens, viewed generally, means as well 
the heavenly salvation which God gives and ensures, 
as the salvation uttered and announced from the 
heavens. Hence we might more precisely explain it 
—May our Hosanna be in the heavens ! that is, as a 
prayer, and as a prayer granted (comp. Luke ii. 14), 
as an exclamation sent to heaven, and as an echo 
from heaven. In short: May our Hosanna resound 
in heaven!—These Messianic acclamations seem, ac¬ 
cording to ver. 9, to have taken the form of an anti- 
phonal song between the multitudes which went be¬ 
fore the Lord (the disciples from Jerusalem and the 
Mount of Olives), and those which followed Him (the 
Galilean pilgrim-train). 

Blessed is He that cometh in the name of 
the Lord. —The pilgrims* greeting on their entrance 
into Jerusalem at the time of the feasts (greeting and 
response, Ps. cxviii 20). 

[Jesus, instead of giving way to this joyous en¬ 
thusiasm of the shouting multitude, weeps tears of 
sympathy and compassion over unbelieving Jerusa¬ 
lem. See Luke xix. 41. Could such a trait have 
been invented?—P. 8.] 

Ver. 10. And when He was oome into Jeru¬ 
salem. —The -journey over the Mount of Olives, and 
the Lord’s emotions at sight of die city, are passed 
over. See Luke. 

The whole oity was moved, 4<r c l ady . — 
The verb denotes a violent excitement—the being 
mightily moved, in the external and figurative sense. 
Meyer: 44 The excitement was contagious.” But what 
follows shows that the excitement must not be re¬ 
garded as merely sympathetic. The question uttered 
shows this of itself. Jerusalem knew the person of 
Jesus sufficiently to have spared the question, had it 
wished. 

Ver. 11. The prophet from Nazareth of Gal¬ 
ilee. —Meyer: 41 The well-known prophet The ac¬ 
companying crowds had most distinctly termed Him 
the Messiah; but the less enthusiastic multitude in 
the city required first of all to know His name, condi¬ 
tion, and so forth. Hence the full answer, in which 
the 6 dvb Nafap. r. TaAtA. is certainly not without 
Galilean pride.” This may be so. Tet it must not 
be overlooked, that the question of surprise with 
which the proud city met the Galilean pilgrim-train 
seems to have lowered in some degree the spirit of 


their testimony. It is -not “the Messiah,” but, 
somewhat ambiguously, 44 the prophet,” that they 
reply. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1 . See the preceding explanations. 

2. On the jubilant acclamation which the disci¬ 
ples, on the Mount of Olives, and in prospect of the 
city, poured out in honor of Jesus, compare Luke 
xix. 87; John xil 17. Doubtless we have here— 
where they celebrated the miracles of Christ, and es¬ 
pecially His raising of Lazarus—the first preludes of 
the speaking with new tongues on the day of Pente¬ 
cost. The common object of both, in the first as 
well as in the last, is rd yeyakeia rov BmO. 

8. According to the Wolfenbiittel Fragmentist, 
the entrance of the Lord was the last attempt at a 
Messianic political foundation of a kingdom. But 
this is quite contrary to the whole of our Lord’s pre¬ 
vious conduct, as He always avoided, not only all 
political suggestions and temptations, but even the 
very idea of a political Messiah itself.* The readi¬ 
ness with which He could yield to the true Messiah- 
idea, implanted in the minds of His disciples, proves 
that among them also the proper hope of a political 
Messiah had been already overcome. That the Lord 
never made a single attempt to set in motion a polit¬ 
ical project, does not say enough: we find that His 
disciples never did so. But that the Lord should 
suffer Himself to be introduced festally as their Mes¬ 
siah by His people, was only consistent with the 
truth of His Messiahship and the theocratically-justi- 
fied expectations of His people. The entry was the 
purified historical fulfilment of the Messianic expec¬ 
tations of Israel, in conformity with the promise; but, 
in the form it assumed, it was a testing accommoda¬ 
tion to the Messianic expectation of the age. In the 
wilderness, the popular spirit had tested Him; now 
His appearance tested the popular spirit. This test 
was a judgment upon the unbelief of the people; but 
it was also an important purifier of the rising faith 
of those who truly believed in Him. To Himself^ 
finally, the kingly procession was a prelude of His 
sufferings; but it was also a symbol to Him of His 
glorification, of His kingly procession through the 
world, and of His future great epiphany. Hence the 
history of Palm Sunday is read as an Advent lesson. 
Palm Sunday stands at the beginning of Passion- 
week, as an anticipation of Easter; just as, converse¬ 
ly, thp day of Crucifixion is gently reflected in the As¬ 
cension day,—this also being the Lord’s departure, 
/ 

* [Comp, the remarks of Dr. W . Nast in loc .: “The ab- 
sard assertion of the antlchriatian critique, ‘ that Jesus' en¬ 
try was His last attempt to found a worldly Messianic king¬ 
dom,’ Is sufficiently refuted not only by the uniform tenor 
of His previous conduct, rejecting sternly all insinuations 
and offers of that kind as coming from the Evil One, but 
also by the form of the entry, which was well adapted to 
remove every idea of earthly power and worldly glory, even 
amid the hosannas of His followers and the attending crowds, 
and to sot forth the spiritual nature of His kingdom. His 
followers did not carry swords or spears, but branches of 
palm-trees, and He Himself did not ride the war-steed of a 
king, but the colt of an ass, the symbol of peace. That the 
entry had no political character appears also from the fact 
that tho Roman Government took no notice of it"— Even 
Stsauss, in his new Life of Je*v*> p. 276, reAites the hypo¬ 
thesis of Re i mar us (the author of the WolferibiUtel Frag¬ 
ment *), and well remarks that he who makes his entry un¬ 
armed with unarmed followers on a peaceful animal must 
either be already acknowledged as rnler, or he must aim at 
dominion in suon a manner as excludes all force and political 
power.—P. S.] 
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and the consecration of His church as a church of 
the cross. 

[4. Hiubnzb : Christ's entry into Jerusalem forms 
in every particular a memorable contrast to the sub¬ 
sequent passion. In the one case He stands on the 
Mount of Olives, the spot of His glory, looking over 
Jerusalem, which did homage to Him; in the other 
He was led to Golgotha, the place of the skull, sur¬ 
rounded by the graves and skulls of malefactors. 
Here He held His solemn entry, attended by friends 
and followers and the shouting multitude; there He 
is thrust out of the city, surrounded bv enemies, tied 
as a criminal, and led by officers and executioners. 
Here His disciples serve Him willingly, and feel them¬ 
selves honored thereby; there they forsake Him in 
dismay and despair.' Here all vie with each other in 
honoring and beautifying His entry; there they spit 
in His face, and heap all kinds of ignominy on Him. 
Here they spread garments in the way; there He is 
stripped of His garments, which are parted by cast¬ 
ing lots, while He hangs naked on the cross. Here 
branches are strewed in the way, and He walks on 
beds of flowers; there He is scourged and crowned 
with thorns. Here He rides into the city as King; 
there He is compelled to bear His own cross. Here 
the prophecy of Zechariah concerning the coming 
King is fulfilled; there the awful prophecy of Isaiah 
concerning Him that is despised and rejected of men. 
Here He is saluted King, amid shouts of hosannas; 
there He is rejected, condemned, and crucified as a 
false prophet and blasphemer. In whose life is there 
such a contrast—such a sudden transition from joy 
and glory to humiliation and ignominy ? And amid 
the high excitement of these rapidly-changing scenes, 
Christ maintains a perfect equanimity, neither giving 
way for a moment to the importunities of His excited 
friends, nor overwhelmed by the apparent hopeless¬ 
ness of His cause.—P. S.] 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

Jesus comes as the Christ publicly to His city; or, 
the day of decision. It was, 1. prepared for vVith 
sacred foresight; 2. longed for with the most fervent 
desire; 8. adorned with the richest miracles of salva¬ 
tion ; 4. like a festal revelation from heaven ; 5. and 
yet it was a day of severest test and of decisive 
judgment for Israel; but, finally, 6. also a day of 
the approach of redemption for the people of God.— 
Jesus and Jerusalem ; or, the King of peace and the 
city of peace: 1. Designed ever for each other; 2. 
bringing each other the doom of death; 8. for each 
other the means of glorification.—The Mount of 
Olives: 1. He came over the Mount of Olives,—the 
Christ of the Spirit; 2. He went to heaven from the 
Mount of Olives,—the Mediator of the Spirit—The 
festal entrance of Christ into the holy city, in its sig¬ 
nificance for all times: 1. The present—as the glory 
of the life of Jesus; 2. the past—as the glory of the 
ancient covenant; 3. the future—as the type of the 
coming of Christ in glory.—The concealed friends of 
Christ in the history of His kingdom.—The obedi¬ 
ence of the two disciples, a severe test of faith.—The 

C entry of Christ a heavenly type of the coming 
om of heaven itself.—The festal prooession of 
the Prince of peace: 1. Scriptural representations: 
the blessing of Jacob, Solomon's rule, the word of 
Zechariah. 2. Under what signs He appears: the 
animal of peace, the palm of peace, the people of 
peace (the last intensely excited, yet without any 


trace of insurrection). 8. What peaoe He brings: 
peace of the heart with God, peace of fellowship 
with brethren, peace of reconciliation with the exist¬ 
ing order of things. In all Hie peaoe.—The lesson 
taught by the great palm-entry without any trace of 
insurrection: 1. Regard not (hierarchically) Christ as 
separated from His people (freedom of faith); 2. re¬ 
gard not (despotically) the people os separated from 
their Christ (freedom of conscience).—How we should 
receive the Lord at His entrance: 1. With devotion 
of heart, in trust and obedience; 2. with the praise of 
lips; 3. with festive offerings of our substance.—Lift 
up your heads, 0 ye gates! Ps. xxiv.—The Hosanna 
of the festal multitudes; or, Israel in the beauty of 
spring: 1. The blossom full of promise; 2. the faffing 
flowers; 8. the fruit that remained.—The Hosanna, 
as echo of the angels’ song, Luke iL, in the hearts of 
men.—The Hosanna in its twofold issue: Crucify 
Him, and the tongues at Pentecost—Jerusalem once 
more excited by the announcement of the Messiah 
(compare Matt iL).—All the world must ask who He 
is.—Loud praise and timid confession.—The day of 
salvation : To-day, to-day, if ye will hear His voice, 
Heb. iii. 7.—Palm Sunday, a preparatory festival, 1. 
of Good Friday; 2. of Easter; 3. of the Ascension; 
4. of Pentecost 

JStarke’: —With what alacrity does the Lord make 
arrangements for His end! — A King whose beet 
throne is in the heart—As all things spoken concern¬ 
ing Christ in the Scripture were fulfilled, so also must 
be fulfilled all things spoken in the Scripture concern¬ 
ing His chunta--Christ’s kingdom is not of this 
world, but spiritual—The works of God are not with 
observation. 

Oerlach :—After Jesus had so often avoided the 
snares of His enemies, He now goes directly to meet 
the death long predicted for Him ; while His friends 
expected the manifestation of His kingly dignity, and 
His enemies expected His total destruction.—The 
hopes of friends and foes were alike fulfilled, yet not 
in the way they respectively thought: He suffered 
death, that He might gloriously conquer in it; He 
received His kingdom on the cross. 

Heubner : —Jesus orders all things with supreme 
wisdom and prudence for His final work.—The last 
journey of Jesus to Jerusalem.—Jesus is olwajs 
seeking acoess into our hearts.—The kingdom of God 
a kingdom of gentleness and love.—The entry of 
Christ: 1. Blameless and harmless; 2. wise and dig¬ 
nified ; 8. in accordance with duty and necessity.— 
The contrast between this entrance and the Passion 
history.—The glorification of Jesus at His last en¬ 
trance into Jerusalem : 1. By what He Himself did; 
and 2. by what took place on Him through the in¬ 
strumentality of others.—What excitement in all the 
world and in all times concerning Jesus!—On the 
first Sunday in Advent this Gospel must be viewed 
in itself, on Palm Sunday in its connection with the 
history of the Passion. 

The Text ae the Gospel for Advent. — Hoetbach: 
—Christ holding His entry anew among us.— Hey:— 
Pious enthusiasm, in its value and in its insufficiency. 
—Schultz :—When can the Christian say of himself 
that salvation is come nigh to him?— Iasco: —The 
preparation for the coming of Christ 

The Text ae the Gospelfor Palm Sunday. — Rein- 
hard: —Jesus’ deportment before and during the 
swift process of His last sorrows.— Harms -In all 
our sad journeys, let us take Jesus for our guide— 
Bachmann: —Introduction to the proper celebration 
of the holy week.— Ahlfdd: —A glance into the n* 
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tore of the kingdom of Christ— Pittmar: —Behold, utter our Hosannas to the Son of David, who is go 
thy King oometh unto thee.— RuUenberg :—Dare we ing to Calvary ? 


FIFTH SECTION. 

THE CLEANSING OP THE TEMPLE, AND CHRIST’S ABODE IN IT AS ITS KING. 

Ohaptxb XXI. 12-22. 


A- The Haute of Prayer and Mercy , in contrail with the Pen of Thieves. Ch. XYT. 12-14. 

(Mark xi. 11-17; Luke xix. 45, 46.) 

12 And Jesua went into the temple of God, and cast out all them that sold and bought 
in the temple, and overthrew [overturned, Karcorpc^c] the tables of the money chang- 

13 ers, and the seats of them that sold [of sellers of] doves, 1 And [hel * said unto them, It 
is written, My house shall be called the [a] house of prayer (Is. ivi. 7); but ye have 

14 made [make]* it a den of thieves [robbers, XrprrC>v } Jer. vii. II]. 4 And the blind and 
the lame 1 came to him in the temple; and he healed them. 

1 Ver. 12.—(T£r rks vepiarepdi, Lange and other German Versions: Tavbenhdndler; 

Lather: Taubenkrdmer ; tellers of doves. Doves were offered to the Lord br the poor as a substitute tor a lam b. Lev. 
r. 7; xiL 8; Luke It. 84.-P. 8.] ^ 

9 Ver. 18.—[A new sentence ought to commenoe with ver. 18, and hence the Be Inserted. Bo also Lange.—P. 8.] 

* Ver. 18.—Lachmann, Tisehendorf; [Tregelles, Alford], reod: vouIti, ye make, with Codd. B., L, [God. Binalt], 
and other ancient authorities, instead of l* o i4) (J ar e of the Becepta (from Luke). 

« Ver. 18.—[Comp, the Authorised Version in Jer. ril. 11, from which this passage is quoted. Ap <rrh r, robber , 
plunderer is stronger than k A 4 w r if v, thief. The Authorised Version, however, generally renders it thief (in 11 pas¬ 
sages of the N. T.), except in John x. 1,8; xviii. 40; 2 Cor. xL 86. The difference appears plainly in John x. 8: 
tcXenreu eialr teed Xjjored, thieves and robbers. But Luther's Mbrderffrvbe, which Lange retains, is too strong; al¬ 
though the verse quoted from Jeremiah stands in connection with the charge of murder and the shedding of innocent 
blood. Better: Bduberhbhle, spelunca tatronvm.—P. 8.] 

* Ver. 14.—Cod. C. reverses the order: *ol rxxphoL [In the English Version the definite article is required, 

or else the addition of the word persons.— P. 8.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL 

Ter. 12. And He went into the temple of 
God, and cast out. —Mark’s account is here the 
more exact. On the evening of Palm Sunday Jesus 
went into the temple, and looked round,—without, 
however, doing anything then. He thereupon re¬ 
turned with the disciples to Bethany, which may be 
regarded as the Lord’s resting-place during the festi¬ 
val Returning next day to the temple, the fig-tree 
was cursed. Then followed the cleansing or the 
temple. 

The temple.— nirrj bsNi, ©Vp bs^n, 
OTiba rP3. Here comes into view the history of 
the temple—its construction, and form, and mean¬ 
ing. The Jewish temple was the mysterious centre 
of Israel: hence its history is the history of tht, peo¬ 
ple down to the destruction of Jerusalem. We may 
distinguish, 1. The period of the patriarchal altar; 
2. that of the tabernacle (travelling, moveable, and 
at last resting on Zion); 8. the temple of Solomon ; 
4. the temple of Zerubbabel; 5. the temple of Herod. 
At the destruction of Jerusalem the temple disap¬ 
peared, its meaning being absorbed in the Church of 
Christ; that is, the type gave place, or was lost in 


the antitype. The temple-vision of Ezekiel has only 
an ideal, symbolical meaning. The attempt of Julian 
to rebuild the temple only served to demonstrate the 
continuance of its doom; and the temple of the 
Egyptian Jews at Leontopolis was only a transitory 
imitation. As the temple, in the narrower sense, 
had three historical periods, so the sanctuary of the 
temple had three divisions—the Forecourt, the Sanc¬ 
tuary, and the Holiest or Holy of Holies. See Wi¬ 
ner, art. Tempel [also the valuable article Temple. 
illustrated with plates, in W. Smith’s Dictionary of 
the Bible, voL iii., pp. 1450-1464]. As to the signifi¬ 
cation of the temple, compare the various treatises 
of Bjbhr, Kurtz, sIrtorius, Hkngstkvbxro, and 
others, upon the Mosaic CuUus, but especially Freb- 
derich : SymboUk der Mmmschen SdfUhutte, Leipz^ 
1841, and B^khr : Per Salomonische Tempel, Karls¬ 
ruhe, 1848. The following are some of the views 
taken: 1. The temple was a figure of the universe 
(Philo, Josephus); 2. a symbol of the dwelling-place 
of God after the analogy of human dwellings (HoiP> 
mann); 8. a figure of the human form and nature 
(intimated by rhilo, Luther, Friederioh); 4. a sym¬ 
bol of heaven (B&hr); 5. the symbol of the kingdom 
of God under the Old Covenant (Hengstenberg, Tho- 
luck, Lisco, etc.).—So far as the temple of God was 
a symbol, it was a figure of the theocracy—of thi 
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kingdom of heaven which oomee down to earth; but 
•o Far as it wag a typo—that is, a figure of some¬ 
thing to come *—it wag a figure of the body of Christ 
(according to John iL), ami of His Church as the 
real house of God. And thus, as the Holiest of all 
was the most essential thing in the type, it will find 
its final and consummate realization in the kingdom 
of glory (comp. Heb. it. 24 ; Rev. xxL 22). 

And cast out.—The locality of this scene was 
the Court of J\e Gentiles. The history of this court 
is obscure, but it is a very important element in the 
history of the temple; it is connected with the devel¬ 
opment of the hierarchy on the one hand, and with 
the advancement of proselytism on the other. 
The changes which this court underwent, reflected 
precisely the course of these relations. The taber¬ 
nacle had only one forecourt, the court of the altar 
of burnt-offering (Exod. xxviL 1-8). The only hint 
of a distinction between the place of the people and 
the place of the priests, is the circumstance that the 
laver of brass for the priests’ washing (Exod. xxxviii. 
8) stood nearer the sanctuary than the altar of bumt¬ 
onering. In the temple of Solomon the court of the 
priests (the inner court) was distinguished from the 
great court (2 Chron. iv. 9). Probably, also, it was 
a few steps higher; and the altar of burnt-offering 
belonged to the court of the priests. In the temple 
of Zerubbabel, Alexander Jannaeus (b. c. 106) sep¬ 
arated the court of the priests by a wooden trellis 
from the external court of the temple (Joseph. An- 
Hq. xiiL 3, 5). This wooden trellis gave way in the 
temple of Herod to one of stone, of the height of an 
ell (Joseph. Bell. Jud. vl 6, 6); and in this temple 
also the court of the Gentiles assumed a definite 
character. The temple itself was surrounded by ter¬ 
races, which formed the several courts in gradation. 
“ The outermost space (in the Talmud : mountain of 
the house ; 1 Mac. xiii. 63 : mountain of the sanctu¬ 
ary) went round the whole temple, and had several 
gates. It was laid with colored 6tones, and begirt 
with beautiful halls. A few steps higher a stone lat¬ 
tice, three ells high, ran all the way rofind, with here 
and there Greek and Latin inscriptions, that forbade 
all who were not Jews to proceed any farther toward 
the sanctuary (on pain of death, Bell. Jud. vi. 2, 4). 
Hence the space of the temple mountain as far as 
this limit has been called by Christian archceoloyists 
the Court of the Gentiles.” ( See Winer, sub Tempel , 
IL p. 681.) Through this court was reached the court 
proper, which in its breadth was divided into the 
courts of the men and the women (the former lower 
than the latter), but in its depth was divided into the 
court of the people and that of the priests. The 
“ Court of the Gentiles ” grew in importance in pro¬ 
portion as the distinction between proselytes of the 
gate and of righteousness came to prevail, f and it 
became customary for even devout Gentiles to bring 
gifts to the temple. 

* [A circumlocution of the German: Werdebild , for 
which 1 know of no precise equivalent in English.—P. 8.] 

t [The Edlnb. transL here, us often, reverses the sense 
of the original, and reads: as the distinction .... teas 
done atoay (in German: hsreortrat). The rabbinical dis¬ 
tinction between 12PISH and ■HS or 

flir from being done away with, appeared Just in the 
later history of Judaism, and was In fall force at the time of 
the apostles. In the N. T. the proselytes of the gate are 
called ol <re $6fxsvoi (or Qo&ovnwoi rbr 0 *6v) n Acts 
x. 2; xiii. 60; xvL 14; xvlL 4, 17; xviii. 7 (comp. Joseph. 
Antiq. xlv. 7, 2); they were more susceptible for the gospel 
than the Jews and Gentiles, and generally formed the nu- 
elea* of the Gontile-Christian congregations.—P. 8.] 


Those that told and bought. — M In the court 
of the Gentiles was the so-called temple-market, 
labemce , where sacrificial animals, incense, 03, wine, 
and other things necessary for the service and sacri¬ 
fice, were to be obtained.” Lightfoot.— The tables 
of the money-changers.—They changed, at a cer¬ 
tain premium, the common money, which was ac¬ 
counted profane, for the double drachmas which 
served for the temple-tribute. Thus the agents who 
had to collect the temple-tribute from the various 
districts resorted generally to these money-changers. 
According to Lundius, these collectors themselves 
took charge of the exchange in the temple. It is 
highly probable that many of those who came up 
from the country paid at this time the tribute which 
fell due in the month of Adar. “ And possibly other 
business connected with money-changing by degrees 
had crept in.” Meyer. 

The Cleansing of the Temple. —According to 
Pearce, Wetstein, Lucke, and others, this act was 
identical with the cleansing mentioned in John iL 13, 
which belonged to the first visit of Jesus to the Pass- 
over after His entrance on His ministry; according 
to Chrysostom and most modem commentators, the 
account of the Synoptists is a repetition of that ear¬ 
ner one. It is obvious that they omitted the earlier 
action of the same kind, because they ifecord, gen¬ 
erally, only the last of Christ’s visits to the feast 9 
But for John’s point of view, the former cleansing 
was a decisive crisis, and was recorded by him as 
such. There is no difficulty in assuming, as the dis¬ 
tinct narratives require, that the act was performed 
twice. And although it might be possible that the 
two records mutually influenced each other (as Nean- 
der, Leben Jesu , 888, assumes), it is plain that the 
later has its own advance in meaning. According to 
Mark, Jesus did not suffer that any man should carry 
vessels through the temple (ch. xL 16); and, whfle 
in John we read, “ Make not My Father’s house a 
house of merchandize” in the last accounts we read 
of the house of prayer for all nations being turned 
into a den of rollers. As to the Lord’s warrant for 
attacking the existing irregularities, which had be¬ 
come regular by practice, various explanations hire 
been given. Selden (de Jure not. et gent . iv. 6) end 
others found upon the act of Phinehas (Kum. xxv. 
11) the supposition of an Israelite zealot-right; that 
is, the right of at once and violently assaulting and 
abolishing any crying offence in the theocracy. 
Lucke {Com. on John, iL 16, 16) thinks that zealot- 
ism as a right can not be proven, yet he gathers from 
the history of the people and the writings of the 
Rabbins that the reforming vocation in the Jewish 
church, if it really existed, stood higher than the 
external right. Of course, it is not necessary to 
assume that this right was invested with legal 
sanctions. The real question is, whether there 
ever was an acknowledgment of a right to inter¬ 
fere, under divine impulse or as a prophet, with 
existing abuses. And of that there can be no 
doubt; indeed, the sad prelude of this zealotism 
was the violence of the brothers Simeon and 
Levi (Gen. xxxiv. 26), and the last perversion of 
it was the conduct of the Zealots during the siege 

* [So also Alford. The omission of the first cleansing in 
the bynoptista is in remarkable consistency with the tat 
that their narrative is exclusively Galiia-an until this last 
Journey to Jerusalem. It Is impossible that either the Bf* 
noptt8ta or John should have made such a gross error in 
chronology, as the hypothesis of the identity of the two nsr- 
rativee assumes.—P. 8.] 
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of the city. Between these extremes, however, 
there are many illustrious instances of ze&lotism; 
and, in its pore fundamental idea, it continues per¬ 
manently in the discipline of the Christian church.* 
That, at His first deansing of the temple, Jesus 
acted from the impulse of prophetic zeal, and ac¬ 
cording to zealot-right, is plain from the considera¬ 
tion that He had not yet publidy announced Him¬ 
self under the name of the Messiah; and the Evan¬ 
gelist significantly refers to the saying, “The zeal 
of Thine house hath eaten me up” (John ii 17). 
We may, therefore, thus (distinguish: On the first 
occasion Christ attacked the abuses of the temple 
in the authority of prophetic ze&lotism; on the 
second occasion, in the authority of the Messiah. 
But we must not overlook the fact, that the 
former authority forms the true Old Testament 
basis for the latter; and that the Messiah, as a 
reformer, was the consummation and glorification 
of the prophetic zealotism. Much has been said 
about the assent of the people. Origen and Jerome 
regarded this as a specific miracle. Doubtless, the 
fact is explained by the miraculous influence of 
the prophetic majesty of Christ on the one hand, 
and of the evil conscience of the Jews on the 
other. 

[The silent submission of these buyers and vend¬ 
ers, who by their physical force might easily have 
overpowered Jesus, condusively proves the sublime 
moral majesty and power with which our Saviour 
performed this act, and silences the objection of 
some modem skeptics, who see in it an outbreak of 
violent passion, which is always a sign of weakness. 
It was a judicial act of a religious reformer, vindi¬ 
cating in just and holy zeal the honor of the Lord 
of the temple, and revealed the presence of a super¬ 
human authority and dignity, which filled even these 
profane traffickers with awe, and made them yidd 
without a murmur. Jerome regards this expulsion 
of a multitude by one humble individual as the most 
wonderful of the miracles, and supposes that a flame 
and starry ray darted from the eyes of the Saviour, 
and that the majesty of the Godhead was radiant in 
His countenance.—P. S.] 

Yer. 13. And He said unto them. —Isa. lvi 7: 
M For My house shall be called the house of prayer 
for all nations.” Jer. vii. 11: “ Is then this house, 
which is called by My name, become a den of rob¬ 
bers in your eyes ? ” The two passages are quoted 
fredy, and joined together according to their Old 
Testament meaning.—In what sense a den of rob¬ 
bers? 1. Theophylact: rfc yhp <pi\oKtp$U \ycrrpi- 
*bv vddos lariv, 2. Fritzsche: Ye gather together 
here money and animals, as robbers collect their 
booty in their den. 8. Rauschenbusch (Leben Jesu $ 
309): By these abominations the Gentiles, for whose 
prayer this house was designed, are kept back from 
God’s service. Assuredly, the fact that the place of 
prayer for the Gentiles was made a market for 
beasts, was a robbery inflicted on the rights of 
the Gentiles. Humanity was outraged by the false 
ohurchliness or bigotry of the Jewish odium generis 
humani. 

Yer. 14. And blind and lama persona oame 

to Him. —And then He turned the desecrated tem¬ 
ple again from a den of robbers into a house of 
mercy. 

* [I took the liberty of substituting this idea for the 
m PocUei dee christUcnen StaaUs" in the original, which 
implies the union of church and state, and is hardly applica¬ 
ble to our country —P. 8.] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. The prophet Malachi predicted the coming 
of the Messiah with these words: “The Lord, 
whom ye seek, will suddenly come to His temple, 
even the messenger of the covenant whom ye desire, 
saith the Lord of hosts ” (Mai. iii. 1). These words 
had' their manifold fulfilment in the whole course 
of Christ’s first advent; and will again be fulfilled 
at His Becond glorious coming. Once, however, 
they were fulfilled in their most literal sense: then, 
namely, when Jesus, amidst the greetings of His 
people, made His festal entry into the temple. But 
in the cleansing of the temple Christ exhibited Him¬ 
self as the eternal Purifier and Reformer of the 
theocracy, of the human heart, and of the whole 
Church. 

. 2. Only one full day did Jesus dwell and rule 
personally in the temple—the Monday of the Pas¬ 
sion-week. This theocratical residence of one day 
had, however, an eternal significance. It re-estab¬ 
lished for ever the spiritual destination of the tem¬ 
ple, and spiritually confounded and silenced in the 
temple itself all the false ministers and watchmen 
of the temple. Thus was the word of Haggai ful¬ 
filled, not only in its spirit, but also in its letter: 
“ The last glory of this house shall be greater than 
the first ” (ch. ii. 9). But, if we include the entrance 
on the Sunday evening (the looking round, the vis¬ 
itation), and the solemn departure from the temple 
on Tuesday (its abandonment to judgment), then the 
one day must be extended to three. 

HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

Jesus and the temple in Jerusalem, 1. How re¬ 
lated in the Spirit of God: The temple the type of 
His body and of His Church ; Christ the realization 
and the glory of the temple. 2. Separated through 
the guilt of the world: Christ crucified through false 
temple-service; the temple desolated through the 
death of Christ, and abandoned to the fire. 3. Still 
inseparable in the spiritual sense: all pious worship 
is in a Zion which the Lord will glorify. Christ 
visits His temple in all the world.—The predictions 
of the prophets have all been fulfilled on the temple 
(Haggai, Malachi).—The Banctific&tion of the temple 
perfected by Christ: 1. Its purifying (negative sano- 
tification); 2. its consecration (positive—by the heal¬ 
ing of the blind and lame).—The Lord cleanses His 
temple: 1. the Church; 2. the hearts of His peo¬ 
ple.—The twofold change passed upon the temple: 
Its change from a house of prayer for all nations 
into a den of robbers—under the semblance of 
higher holiness; the change of the desecrated den 
of robbers into a house of prayer and of mercy.— 
That kind of worship which outrages charity to man, 
may transform the house of prayer into a den of 
robbers.—Christian consecration of the church: 

1. It separates the church from the market-place; 

2. it unites prayer and mercy (the hospital and the 
prayer-hall, hdteldleu ).—The great day of Christ’s 
abode in the temple: 1. Its being a strange occur¬ 
rence was a sign how soon the temple might be a 
spiritual desert; 2. but it was also a proof that the 
Lord will manifest Himself to His people in His tem¬ 
ple.—The three temples on Mount Zion, and the 
three consecrations (1 Kings viii.; Ezra vi.; and 
this section).—The zeal of the holy Son for the 
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honor of His Father’s house.—The temple itself 
became at last the witness of the miracles of Jesus. 

Starke:—Hedinger: Foul blasphemers require 
serere dealing: the fear of man, flattery, and gentle¬ 
ness, will not drive them out.— Cramer : As every¬ 
thing has its time, so everything has also its place. 
—AU reform must proceed according to the rules 
of Holy Writ: thus Christ is the Founder of all 
scriptural reformation.— Canstein : Churches are 
exclusively for divine worship.—He who would spir¬ 
itually walk and see, must oome to Christ In the 
temple. 

Lisco :—The cleansing of the temple had a sym¬ 
bolical reference to the cleansing of the Church of 
God. 

Heubner: —The Lord’s sacred anger at the dese¬ 
cration of God’s house.—This cleansing reminds us, 
1. of the holiness which the temple had in Christ’s 
eyes; 2. of the guilt of all who desecrate God’s 
house and day; and 8. of our duty to do all we can 
to maintain their sanctity.—Lavater says, that His 
being able to do this was the proof that He ought to 
do it. 

[Matthew Henry: —Abuses must nrst be purged 
out and plucked up before that which is right can 
be established.—Buyers and sellers driven out be¬ 
fore (John ii. 14,15), will return to the temple and 


nestle there again, if there be no continual care end 
oversight, and if the blow be not often repeated.— 
That which is lawful and laudable (as buyfng and 
selling and changing money) in another place and 
on another day, defiles the sanctuary and profanes 
the sabbath.—This cleansing of the temple was the 
only act of regal authority and coercive power of 
Christ in the days of His humiliation; He.begin 
with it (John ii), and He ended with it—in the 
reformation of the Church we must go back to the 
authority of the Scripture as the supreme rule and 
pattern, and not go further than we can justify by a 
final: M is written (ver. 18 ).—The blind and the 
lame were debarred from David’s palace (2 Sam. v. 
8), but were admitted into God’s house, from which 
only the wicked and profane are excluded.—The 
temple was profaned and abused when it was tuned 
into a market-place, but it was graced and honored 
when it was made a hospital.—-Christ’s healing was 
the real answer to the question: Who it thief and 
His healing in the temple was the fulfilling of the 
promise, that the glory of the latter house should he 
greater than the glory of the former .— W. Hast :— By 
cleansing the temple Jesus symbolically sets forth 
the purity of heart which He requires of His church 
in general and of each individual believer. 1 Cor. 
in. 16, 17; 2 Cor. vi 16.—P. S.] 


B. The Children in the Temple: the High Priests and Scribes . Ch. XXI. 15-17. 


15 And [But, $«] when the chief priests and scribes saw the wonderful things 1 that he 
did, and the children crying in the temple, and saying, Hosanna to the Son of David; 

16 they were sore displeased, And said unto him, Hearest thou what these say? And 
Jesus saith unto them, Yea; have ye never read, Out of the mouth of babes and suck- 

17 lings thou hast perfected [prepared, KanjpTMrw] * praise (Ps. viii. 2)? And he left 
them, and went out of the city into Bethany; and he lodged there. 


1 Tor. 15.—[ Wonderful things Is better for rk Bavpdo io, mirahiUa (Vulg.), than wonder*, which Count snbstltntei 
here for the Authorized Version. See the Brceg. Notes on'ver. 15.—P. 8.] 

* Ver. 16—[Karapri^ety is variously translated In the English Version : to mend (Matt iv. 21), to restore (Gal. tL l\ 
to perfect (1 Cor. it 10; 2 Cor. xiil. 18; Heb. alii. 21), to fit (Rom. ix. 22), to frame (Heb. xl. 81 to prepare (Ileb. x.5> 
In Ps. vilL 2, whence the above passage is quoted, the English Version reads: M Oat of the mouth of babes and suctlinp 


hast thou ordained (or founded, established. Sept: Karr}prises for the Hebrew *15?) strength (T3?) because of thine en* 

mtes.” The proper translation here is: hast prepared, as in Heb. x. 5: o&pa 8* Kerry prion poi, a body hadihou pre¬ 
pared/or me , ss a sacrifice to thee. The translation: perfected , is from the Latin Vulgate: perfielstL Bui Tymlaje sj« 
Cranmer have: ordained (as in Pa vilL 2); Fritzsche: parasti tibi laudem; Luther: du haet eugcrtchtet; de Wet* 
van Ess , Lange : du hast Lob bereitet ; Ewald: ich toil* Preis o ufnehten. As to the difference between strength in tss 
Hebrew (Tj?) and praise in the Sept and here ( olvosy, the latter ia to be regarded as an explanation of the former, t 
means both (Ex. xv. 2; Pa xxix. 1; Is. xIL 2. etc.), and as it is here ordained out of the mouth, it must mean strength d 
speech or praise. The strength of the weak is praise, and the praise of God and Christ gives strength and power.— 
P. S.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Ver. 15. The wonderful things, rh Oavpd- 
o i a .—More comprehensive than wonders or miracles. 
The expression occurs in the New Testament only 
here, but in the Sept and the Classics it is common. 
The moral miracle, in a wider sense, which exhibited 
the Lord as King in His temple, is combined with 
the miracles proper. 

And the children.—According to Sepp (Leber 
Jem , iii. 192), by these children we must understand 
the virgins and youths consecrated to the temple- 
service. There can be no doubt that there were 


such youths dedicated to the temple; but, as they 
were under the immediate authority of the priests, 
their jubilant cries would at once have been sup¬ 
pressed by these priests themselves. 

Ver. 16. Hearest thou what theae say 7—By 
this question they indirectly declared that they did 
not attribute to Him the Messianic dignity which 
ihifl Messianic Hosanna involved. At the same tho^ 
they pronounced their judgment that children wen 
not authorized to express any religious sentiment or 
opinion. It was contempt of the little ones. They 
laid the stress on the doctrinal utterance of the little 
ones; Christ, on the other hand, on their religious 
singing. 
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Have ye never reed? —Ps. yiiL 2 [ver. 3 in 
the Hebrew and German text]. The passage of the 
Psalm finds the praise of God (in the original: a 
might; Sept: praise) in the mouth of theocratical 
children, and even in the lispings of sucklings. Not 
that the Israelite sucklings might be three or four 
years old, and certainly not because of “ the tender 
sounds of lisping sucklings.” The thought is, that 
the Great God of heaven is glorified by the seeming¬ 
ly insignificant men of this lower earth, including 
die very lowest of them, down to the very root of 
life. In the children and sucklings of the theocratic 
Church His praise begins to grow: it begins with 
the very life of human nature accepted by grace. 
The antitheses to be noted here, are the mouth of 
the infants , as also the sucklings and praising . But 
Christ gives this passage prominence, because in it 
the Old Testament expressly approved and praised 
just that which here took place. In the application 
of this Scripture, we find without doubt the follow¬ 
ing points:—1. The praise of the Messiah is the 
praise of God. 2. The praise of children is a praise 
which God Himself has prepared for Himself, the 
miraculous energy of His Spirit 3. The scribes 
might fill up the rest: Thou hast prepared praise— 
“on account of Thine adversaries , to bring to silence 
the enemy and the accuser” Not only are the pas¬ 
sages themselves, which Christ quotes from the Old 
Testament, of the highest importance, but also the 
connection of those passages. The eighth Psalm is 
to be reckoned among the typical Messianic Psalms; 
it describes man in his higher Christological rela¬ 
tions. 

Yer. 17. And He left them. —How often does 
this indicate the moment of His moral discomfiture 
of His enemies, and of His free withdrawal from the 
contest! He passed the night in Bethany, which 
was His stronghold. On Bethany , see above, ch. 

XXL 1. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. Christ rules in the midst of His enemies, Ps. 
ex. 

2. God oft prepares for Himself a praise from the 
lips of infants and new-born babes, in opposition to 
the adult and aged who dishonor His name; and 
from the lips of a younger generation, who have not 
yet reached office and dignity, in opposition to a de¬ 
caying generation of fathers who deny their official 
calling to give the Lord His praise. 

3. The same children, whom they would de¬ 
nounce as wicked disturbers, Christ regards as a 
chorus of unconscious prophets of His own advent 

4. Not only the blind and the lame, the afflicted 
and the children, but the Greeks also who desired to 
see Jesus, illustrated this great day. John xii. 20-36 
belongs to the same history, but probably to the day 
following. 

[6. Hbudnxr: May God in mercy protect us 
from such theologians and priests as are offended by 
children and their harmless songs! Children, too, 


are to sing the praises of God and of Christ Would 
that our children were trained from early infancy for 
such praise.—P. S.] 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

The obduracy of the priests and scribes in the 
presence of the Lord’s miracles in the temple.—The 
question of the Pharisees; or, the evening clouds.— 
Not for one day did the hypocrites permit the Lord 
to rule undisturbed in His temple.—The jubilant 
children and the murmuring scribes: Earnest pastime 
and trifling earnestness in the temple; the free play 
of children a divine prophecy, and the constrained 
temple-service a godless play.*—The echo of the 
palm-entry in the hearts and lips of the children.— 
The Son of David, the beautiful dream of the youth 
in Israel—The children’s Hosanna: 1. A significant 
act of childlike piety; 2. a noble blossom of the hope 
of Israel; 3. a divine testimony to the glory of 
Christ; 4. a sad echo of the elders’ dying Hosanna. 
—The mouth of babes and sucklings, in its vocation 
to condemn presumptuous tutorship in the Church. 
— ffearest Thou what these say t To unbelief, in the 

S rb of bigotry, the most touching testimonies of 
th are but blasphemies.—Those who are always 
reading, but do no more than read, must always 
hear the Lord’s question: Have ye never read? — 
They who read wrongly, objected to the Lord that 
He heard wrongly.—Christ and the Scriptures for 
ever bear witness to each other, against false scribes 
ahd false Christians.—Jesus leaves the contemners 
of His name # to themselves, and goes His way. 1. 
He leaves them refuted and confounded; 2. He goes 
to His friends, to His rest and His work, with His 
own.—One day of the Lord is as a thousand years 
(Ps. xc. 4; 2 Pet. iil 8).—Christ in the temple the 
Restorer of all original rights in one right: 1. Of all 
rights (those of the Gentiles, of the poor, of the chil¬ 
dren) ; 2. in one right (that of God and His Anoint¬ 
ed). 

Starke: — Quesnel: The envy, covetousness, and 
ambition of corrupt clergy do more harm in the 
Church than its open enemies can do.—The world 
cannot bear that God and Christ should be honored. 
—Zeisius: The world mocks all pious simplicity.— 
Hardened and envious persecutors we must leave, 
and escape from danger. 

Heubner: —Quench not the Spirit, especially 
among children.—Only childlike hearts can praise 
Him aright— Melanchthon (at the conference at 
Torgau): We need not be anxious; I have seen 
those who fight for us (praying mothers and chil¬ 
dren). 

[Hast: —The children in the temple, proclaiming 
the honors of Christ, as emblems of the apostles and 
disciples, whom Christ calls “ babes ” in contrast to 
the wise and prudent of the world. “ I thank thee, 
Father,” etc., Matt xL 26.—P. S.] 

• [In German: Pas freie Kinder spiel sine gSttlichs 
Prophetic, der unfreis Tempeldlensi sin ung&MUchet 
Sohauepiel geworden.—P. S.] 
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C. The Deceptive Fig-tree, rich in Leave*, but without Fruit on the Temple-mounL The Symbolical Cur* 

ing. Cel XXL 18-22. 

(Mark xL 12-14, 20-26.) 

18, 19 Now in the morning, as he returned into the city, he hungered. And when he 
saw a fig tree in the way [seeing one (solitary) fig tree by the road side], 1 he came to 
it, and found nothing thereon, but leaves only, and [. And he] said unto it, Let no 
fruit* grow on thee henceforward for ever. And presently [forthwith] the fig tree 

20 withered away. And when the disciples saw it, they marvelled, saying, How soon is 

21 the fig tree withered away 1* [And] Jesus answered and said unto them, Verily I say 
unto you, If ye have faith, and doubt not [do not doubt], ye shall not only do this which 
is done to the fig tree [not only shall ye ao this with the fig tree], 4 but also if ye shall 
say unto this mountain [of the temple], fie thou removed [taken up, ApOrjrt], and be thou 

22 cast [and cast, <cal phrjOrjri] into the sea; it shall be done. And all things, whatsoever 
ye shall ask in prayer, believing, ye shall receive. 

1 Ver. 18.—O’v*?)’' pi** 1*1 rqr 68ov, Lange, emphasizing plar: Br eahe mra (cfassfttea, eta- 
Feigenbawn fiber dem Wege. Bengel: One in that place (uiuzm illo loco). So also Meyer and Winer Uin ter** r- 
daetehender Feigenbaism). Possibly it may have a symbolical reference to the singular position of the Jews as the 
one tree of God's planting, standing conspicuous and alone both in favor and in guilt Others, however, explain the filer 
in thu case from the later usage of thj Hebrew "7^5t and the Aram, "in ,—P. 8.] 

* Yer. 19 .—B m L. read: oh fir] k in. The Recepta omits oh as superfluous. 

* Yer. 90.—[Lange likewise takes the sentence as an exclamation, tvs = quam. But the Lat Vulgate (Qtomode 
eontinuo aruilt X Luther, van Ess, Moyer, Ewald, Winer, Conant take it aa a question, and render tvs *o paxp\pe 
i^rfpdyBrj rj cvicrj: How did the Jig-tree forthwith wither away t So also the editions of 8tier and Thelle, Lachmina, 
Tlachendorf, and Alford in their punctuation. The former view agrees better with the parallel passage In Mark xi. 21, u4 
is not inconsistent with the use of hwoef idels which follows in both acoonnts. But we may regard it perhaps best ss so Ur 
terrogative exclamation. In any caae the is of the E. V. # ought to be stricken oat and withered away substituted for is 
withered away ; for i^rfpdyBrf, as here used, expresses the act past and gone, whUa l^pomai in Mark xi. 21 signifies the 
result—P. 8.] 

4 Ver. 21.—[Oft p6rov rb rrjs ovKif s woiiftrere, lit: this qf the Jig-tree, or: this with the fig-tree, as La¬ 
ther, Ewald, ana Lange have it ( dae mit dem Feigenbaum thun).—P. 8.] 

von Schubert on the Holy Land. The Rabbins stud¬ 
ied under the shadow of the fig-tree, as in an arbor. 
It was often planted by the waysides, because the 
dust of the road was an absorbing counteraction to 
the strong flow of the sap, — so hindering a too great 
development of leaves, and promoting its fruitfulness. 
The fig itself was a common and much esteemed ar¬ 
ticle of food. Three kinds were distinguished: 1. 
The early fig, Bicura , Boceorc, which ripened after a 
mild winter at the end of June, and in Jerusalem 
still earlier. 2. The summer fig, Kermue, which 
ripened in August 8. The winter fig, or later Ker- 
mus, which came to maturity only after the leaves 
were gone, and would hang through a mild winter 
into the spring: it was larger than the summer fig 
and of a dark violet color. This last kind cannot 
here be me&nt, since a winter fig-tree might well 
have been long ago robbed of its fruit; and for the 
spring fig this might seem a too early period of the 
year. But its extraordinary show of leaves so early, 
gave a promise of early figs; since in the fig-tree 
the blossom and the fruit appear before the forma¬ 
tion of the leaves.* Thus it was this profusion of 
leaves which warranted the Lord in expecting to 
find figs on the tree. But the fruit was wanting. 
Mark explains: oft yap tJv naipbs ovkv».\ This does 

* [Pliwy, Hist. Nat. xvi. 49: Ei demum eeriutfaUem 
nascitur guampomum. 1 

t [Oo this passage of Mark there are different Interpreta¬ 
tions. See Com. in loc. and a long note In Taaxca ip 441 
eq.). Trench considers It very doubtful whether st tbst 
season of the year, March or April, either fruits or Icstcs 
ordinarily appear on the fig-tree; but this tree, by patting 
forth leaves, made pretension to be something more than 
others, to have fruit on It, which in the fig-tree appears be* 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Yer. 18. He hungered.—Mark gives us here 
the stricter note of time. On the day of the proces¬ 
sion Jesus only looked round the temple observing- 
ly; He then went out to Bethany, for it was evening. 
On Monday morning, as He went back to the temple, 
He was hungry; and this gave occasion for the curs¬ 
ing of the fig-tree. A day later, on Tuesday morn¬ 
ing (not the evening before), the disciples, again ac¬ 
companying the Lord to the city, found the fig-tree 
dried up from the root*. Matthew combines the two 
separate points of this transaction in one, in order to 
make more prominent the meaning of the whole. 
He would bring before the reader’s mind the antitype 
of the barren fig-tree, the high priests and scribes in 
their unbelieving conduct.* The Lord’s hunger on 
this morning shows us with what ardor He went to 
take up His abode in the temple: He had not taken 
time to eat His breakfast at Beth&ny.f 

Ver. 19. One fig-tree (fi l a v). —Bengel: Unam 
illo loco. The fig-tree, nsstn , ficu* carica, was, like 
the vine, one of the most extensive and best cared- 
for productions of Palestine: this appears in the 
saying, 44 Under his own vine and fig-tree,”—a figure 
of peace (1 Kings iv. 25). Compare on it the Bxbl. 
Encydop*., especially Winer’s, and also Robinson and 

* [Similarly Tbekch, On the Miracles, p. 483. who call* 
those who exaggerate such small chronological differences. 
* the true Pharisees of history, straining at [out] gnats and 
swallowing camels.”—P. 8.] 

t [Bengel observes on lT*lva<re, esurivit : “rex tile 
gloria a, v. JL Miranda exinanitio.*—?. 8.1 
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not mean, however, that at such a time of year figs 
were not to be expected; but that the tree had not 
yet been stripped, if it had ever borne fruit. The 
symbolical element, however, is the main thing here. 
A fig-tree laden with leases promised fruit: if all 
fruit was wanting, it was \ deceiver; and therefore 
an apt image of the hypocritical Jewish priesthood. 

By the road-side: trl rrjs 6 So 0.— u The 
tree stood over the way, either on an elevation in the 
way, or the way was a declining one.” Meyer. 
But a third supposition may be made, that the tree 
extended its branches over the level path. 

Let no fruit grow on thee henoeforth for 
ewer. —The same criticism which objected against 
the treatment of the Gergescnes, that it was an in¬ 
vasion of private property, objects against the curs¬ 
ing of the fig-tree, that it was an outrage upon tlfe 
forest laws. But as the driving out of the demons 
was no wild hunt, so the word of cursing was no 
felling axe. It cannot be said that a miracle of pun¬ 
ishment was alien to Christ’s spirit. But this was 
not properly a miracle of'punishment: it was a sym¬ 
bolical sign of the punishment which the people had 
to expect from God, but which our Lord exhibited 
as a sign of His own retribution, as being already 
the glorified King. And in this warning act— 
which was to seal to the disciples the subsequent 
judicial prophecies, and especially to release their 
hearts from all faith in the seeming sanctity of the 
temple-worship—lay the great design of the whole 
transaction. Jesus made a symbolical use of the 
attractive appearance of the leaves, and executed a 
symbolical judgment of the deceptive tree, which 
deluded and mocked the hungry traveller, in order 
to teach His disciples that they also must at last 
cease to seek spiritual nourishment from the leaf- 
covered, but fruitless priesthood, and look forward 
to the Divine judgments which would cause the with¬ 
ering away of the theocratic people.* 

And forthwith (*■ apa xpftp- a) the fig-tree 
withered away. —Toe tree was diseased through 
the overflow of its false life, , which exhausted itself 
in luxuriant foliage. But the word of curse was 
miraculous, and the first prelude of that great 
miraculous work of Christ which at His advent will 
blast all the evil of this present world. But pri¬ 
marily it was an earnest of the speedy withering of 
the land, when the palms should vanish, the fig- 
trees wither, the fountains be sealed up, and Canaan 
become a waste. Paulus explained it as an an¬ 
nouncement of the speedy natural death of the tree 
In popular language; Strauss, as a mythical con¬ 
struction of the parable in Luke xiii. 6; Origen, 
Chrysostom, and the modems generally, as a pro¬ 
phetic symbolical representation of the doom upon 
the spiritual unfruitfillness of Israel [The absence 

fore the leaves. This tree vaunted Itself to be in advance 
of all the other trees, and challenged the passer-by that he 
should come and refresh himself with Its fruit Yet when 
the Lord drew near. He found It like others, without fruit, 
for, as Mark says, the time of figs had not yet arrived. The 
fault lay in the hypocritical pretension, the chief sin of 
Israel—P. 9 ] 

* [Trench calls attention to the fact that the only times 
that the flg-tree appears prominently in the New Testament 
It appears as a symbol of evil; here and at Lake xlll. 6. Ac¬ 
cording to an old tradition, It was the tree of temptation In 
Paradise. It la noticeable, also, that Adam attempted to 
cover his nakedness and shame with fig-leaves ana to as¬ 
sume a false appearance before the Lord. But the Saviour, 
of course, in destroying the fig-tree because of its unfruitful- 
ness, did not attribute to it any moral responsibility and 
guilt, but simply a fitness as a symbol of moral unfruitful- 
iocs worthy of punishment—P. 8.] 


of any instruction on this symbolical meaning of the 
destruction of the fig-tree, is no valid objection 
against it; for this meaning readily suggested itself 
in view of the time and place of the act, and the 
whole series of denunciatory discourses which follow, 
are an eloquent commentary, as Meyer correctly re¬ 
marks, on the silent symbolical eloquence of the 
withered fig-tree.—P. 8.] 

Yer. 21. If ye\say to this mountain. —The 
mountain to which the Lord pointed, was doubtless 
the hill of the temple itself. It was, like the fig- 
tree, a figure of the hypocritical character of the 
Jewish worship, as it lay in the way of the spread 
of the gospel, a future hindrance to His disciples in 
their work. This mountain, the theocratio Juda¬ 
ism, must be cast into the sea of the nations (de¬ 
struction of Jerusalem), before the Church of Christ 
could reach its consummation and free development. 
Certainly this was not to be effected by judicial pun¬ 
ishments on the part of the disciples themselves; 
but it was for them to exhibit symbolically the judg¬ 
ment of God,swhich would issue in such a transla¬ 
tion of the temple mountain, by turning away from 
the Jews, and carrying the gospel, the true Zion, to 
the sea of the Gentile world. The displacement of 
the temple mountain had therefore two points, which, 
however, here coalesce. 

Yer. 22. [And all things, whatsoever ye 
shall ask in prayer, etc.—This promise is con¬ 
fined, of course, to prayers of faith (vers. 21 and 22), 
which implies agreement with the will of God, and 
excludes the abuse of this promise.—In John, Christ 
defines believing and effective prayer to be prayer in 
His name, John xiv. 13 ; xv. 18 ; xvi. 24.—P. Sb] 


DOCTBINAL AND ETHICAL. 

[I. The cursing of the fig-tree is both a Parable 
and a Prophecy in action, performed on the publio 
road near the city and the temple, on Monday of the 
Passion-week, exhibiting Christ as the final Judge 
of that people which soon afterward crucified Him. 
—P. 8.1 

2. Jesus did not so much curse the fig-tree, as 

make manifest the curse of its internal blight It 
was, as it respects a fig-tree, only dead wood, fit 
only for the fire. To this destination He now gave 
it up. That Jesus had in view the spiritual condi¬ 
tion of His people as figured by this tree, is plain 
from the parable, Luke xiii. 6. Yet Israel was, in 
God’s purpose, the early fig-tree among the nations, 
Hos. ix. 10. i 

3. The withered fig-tree was a sign of many 
judgments: (1) A sign of the withering congregation 
of the temple or the expiring of the theocracy; (2) 
of withering Canaan; (8) of withering external church 
organizations and sects; (4) of the withering old 
earth. The sudden blight was a token of the instan- 
taneousness of the judgment—of the catastrophes 
which had been in secret long prepared for. 

[4. The Saviour performed innumerable miracles 
of mercy on living and feeling men, but only one 
miracle of judgment, and that not on a human being, 
which He came to save, but on an unfruitful, unfeel¬ 
ing tree, and with a view to benefit all impenitent 
sinners by timely warning them of their danger. 
Thus we have even here a proof of Christ’s good¬ 
ness in His severity. Thus even the barren fig-tree 
bears constant fruit in the garden of Holy Scripture 
as a symbol of the fearful doom of hypocritical 
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ostentation and unfruitfulnesa. (Comp, similar 
remarks of Hilary, Grotius, Heubner, Trench, and 
Wordsworth.)—P. S.] 

[6. The tree was not cursed, so much for bang 
barren, as for being false. No fruit could be ex¬ 
pected of any nation before Christ; far the time of 
figt wot not yeL The true fruit of any people before 
the Incarnation would have been to own that they 
had no fruit, that without Christ they could do 
nothing. The Gentiles owned this; but the Jews 
boasted of their law, temple, worship, ceremonies, 
prerogatives, and good works, thus resembling the 
fig-tree with pretentious, deceitful leaves without 
fruit Their condemnation was, not that they were 
sick, but that, being sick, they counted themselves 
whole. (Condensed from Trench and Witaius.}— 

[6. Striking simultaneous exhibition of Christ’s 
humanity in hungering, and of His divinity in the 
destruction of the fig-tree by a word of Almighty 
power which can create and can destroy. Bkhgkl : 
Maxima humaniiatie et deitatie indicia uno tempore 
edere eolitue ett John xi. 85, 40. Wordsworth : 
M He hungers as a Man, and withers the tree as God. 
Whenever He gives signs of human infirmity, some 
proof of His divine power U always near.*’ Comp, 
the poverty of HU birth, and the song of angeU and 
the adoration of the shepherds and magi; the cir¬ 
cumcision, and the name of Christ; the purification 
In the temple, and the hymn of Simeon and Hanna; 
HU obedience to HU parents, and astonishing wis¬ 
dom in the temple; the baptism on Jordan, and the 
voice from heaven and the Holy Spirit descending on 
Him; the announcement of HU passion, and the 
transfiguration on the mount; the payment of tribute- 
money to the temple, and the miracle of the fish 
with the stater; the cross, and the royal inscrip¬ 
tion, etc.—P. S.] 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

How Jesus, with holy self-forgetfulness, early 
hastened to the scene of His great day’s work.—He 
spiritualized everything natural: even HU own hun¬ 
ger and thirst were made awakening sermons.— 
Christ everywhere, in the best sense of the phrase, 
made a virtue out of neoessity.—The barren fig-tree 
on the mountain of the temple a perpetual exhor¬ 


tation to the Church: 1. A faithful image of the 
priestly community in Israel as it then appeared 
(frill of leaves, empty of fruit); 2, a warning exam¬ 
ple in its sudden blight under the'eurae (revealed u 
a dead tree, and as such given up to the fire).—The 
withering fig-tree as a wtroing to self-examination 
also for individual believers.—A sound fig-free must 
put forth blossom earlier than leaves.—The interpre¬ 
tation of HU act by HU word: 1. The fig-tree has a 
close reference to the temple mountain; 2. as the 
fig-tree stopped Jesus in HU way, so the temple 
mountain stopped the disciples; 8. as the Lord re¬ 
moved the hindrance by HU miraculous word, so the 
disciples must overcome it by a miraculous frith, 
which should remove the hill of Zion into the midst 
of the nations (although, in doing so, the Jews were 
dispersed among the peoples).—All that the Chris¬ 
tian asks in faith U given to him: 1. In faith it is 
given to him what he should ask; 2. in faith he asks 
what shall be given to him. 

Starke: —The world often lets Christ’s servants 
suffer hunger and need.—When we are in want, we 
suffer what Jesus suffered.—Faith lays low all ima¬ 
ginations that exalt themselves against the knowl¬ 
edge of God, 2 Cor. x. 4, 5.—Teachers remove 
mountains wnen they overcome in frith, and remove 
out of the way, the hindrances which are thrown 
in the way of their vocation.—Faith and prayer: 
Faith U the source of prayer; prayer the voice of 
frith. 

Lieeo: —Jesus in HU human necessity, ver. 18; 
and in HU divine power and dignity, ver. 19. 

Heubner: —Warnings in nature: Life killed by 
frost; blossom cankered by worms; fruit poisoned 
from within.—There was one even among the twelve 
disciples to whom this curse applied; and every one 
who U unfaithful to Christ has such a judgment of 
hardening, abandonment of God, to expect—Jesus, 
after miracles of love, performs yet one miracle, 
which should demonstrate HU power to punish and 
to ruin, as it belongs to the Judge of all flesh; He 
did not, however, perform thU on man, whom He 
was not come to destroy, but on an inanimate object 
—Faith is here, and everywhere, the firm assurance 
of the heart concerning that which God wills. 

Rieger :—We are reminded of the weeping over 
Jerusalem, Luke xix.; of the parable of the two 
sons, Matt xxi. 28-81; of Rom. xL 20: i( Be not 
high-minded, but fear.” 


SIXTH SECTION. 

THE ASSAULTS OF THE EXTERNAL THEOCRACY UPON THE ROYAL LORD IN HK 

TEMPLE 

• Chapter XXI. 28-XXII. 46. 

The symbolical transaction of the fig-tree begins to unfold itself in spiritual judgments upon the Jews in all 
their authorities. The second day of the stay of the Messiah in the temple U come, the Tuesday of 
Passion-week; or the third, if we include the day of the entry. It was the great day of contest after 
the day of peace: a day on which Jesus endured victoriously the hostile attacks of the authorities m 
the temple, in which He silences and puts to confrision their several bands, one after another; and 
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then, after His great judicial discourse (ch. xxiii.), in view of their obduracy and in prospect of their 
violence, voluntarily leaves the temple. The first assault was made by the high priests and elders: it 
la disguised under the forms of official authority. Jesus confronts them, and discloses their true posi¬ 
tion by three parables, ch. xxi. 23-xxiL 14.—The second attack was an attack of cunning, led on by 
Pharisees and Herodians: they ironically assume that He has Messianic authority, in order that they 
may politically entangle Him (vers. 15-22). Thai follow the Sadducees with their attack, they seek, 
by their alternative, to involve Him in Sadducean or antinomian assertions (vers. 23-83). Hereupon, 
the Pharisees make their last desperate assault, with a tempting and fundamentally threatening question 
of the law; and are reduced to pronounce their own discomfiture by His counter-question touching the 
divine dignity of the Messiah, according to Ps. cx.—(Then follows the judicial discourse of ch. xTiil ; 
and finally the departure from the temple.) 


Ac. The Attack of the High Priests and Elders, and the Victory of the Lord. Ch. XXI. 28-27. 

(Mark xL 27-xii. 12; Luke xx. 1-19; xxil 1-14.— The Oospd for the 20ft Sunday after Trinity.) 

23 And when he was come into the temple, the chief [high] priests and the elders of 
the people came unto him as he was teaching, and said, By what authority doest thou 

24. these things? and who gave thee this authority? And Jesus answered and said unto 
them, I also will ask you one thing [one word, Xoyov cva], which if ye tell me, I in like 

25 wise will tell you by what authority I do these things. The baptism of John, whence 
was it? from heaven, or of men? And they reasoned with [among]^ themselves, say¬ 
ing, If we shall say, From heaven; he will say unto us, Why [then, o$v] did ye not 

26 then believe him? But if we shall say, Of men; we fear the people [multitude, oxAovl; 

27 for all hold John as a prophet. And they answered Jesus, and said, We cannot tell- 
[We do not know, owe otSa fuv\. And he said unto them, Neither tell I you by what 

' authority I do these things.• 

Transition to the Offensive. —First Parable: The Parable of the Two Sons (the hypocritical unbelief). 

f Vibs. 28-82. 

28 But what think ye ? A certain man had two sons; and he came to the first, and 

29 said, Son, go work to day in my [the] * vineyard. He answered and said, I will not; 

30 hut afterward he repented, and went And he came to the second [other],* and said 

31 likewise. And he answered and said, I go [I will, tyol, 4 sir; and went not. Whether 
of them twain [Which of the two, T« Ik tuv 8vo] did the will of his father [the father’s 
will, to Oikrjim row varpoi] ? They say unto him, The first. 5 Jesus saith unto them, 
Verily I say unto you, That the publicans and the harlots go into the kingdom of God 

32 before you. For John came unto you in the way of righteousness, and ye believed 
him not; but the publicans and the harlots believed him: and ye, when ye had seen it, 
repented not* afterward, that ye might believe him. 


Seoond Parable: The Parable of the Wicked Husbandmen (the murder of Christ, and the judgment). 

Yeas. 88-48. 

33 Hear another parable: There was a certain T householder, which [who] planted a 
vineyard, and hedged it round about [put a hedge around it, <f>payi*6v avrw wcptc^c], 
and digged [dug] a winepress in it, and built a [watch-] tower, and let it out to hus- 

34 bandmen, and went into a far [another] country: * And when the time of the fruit [the 
fruit-season] • drew near, he sent his servants to the husbandmen, that they might r*- 

35 ceive the fruits of it [to receive his fruits]. 10 And the husbandmen took his servants, 
and beat one, and killed another, and stoned another [and one they beat, and another 

36 they killed, and another they stoned]. 11 Again, he sent other servants more than the 

37 first: and they did unto them likewise. But last of all he sent unto them his son, say- 

38 ing, They will reverence my son. But when the husbandmen saw the son, they said 
among themselves, This is the heir; come, let us kill him, and let us seize on [have] 10 
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39 his inheritance. And they caught [took, Aa/Jovrcs] him, and 'cast Atm out of the Yin* 
yard, and slew him}* 

40 When the lord therefore [When therefore the lord, orav o5v] of the vineyard com- 

41 eth, what will he do unto those husbandmen? They say unto him, He will miserablj 
destroy those wicked [miserable] men [or: he will wretchedly destroy those wretches], 14 
and will let out his [the] vineyard unto other husbandmen, which shall [who will] ren- 

42 der him the fruits in their seasons. Jesus saith unto them, Did ye never read in the 
Scriptures, The stone which the builders rejected, the same is become the head of the 
corner: this is the Lord's doing [from the Lord, irapa tevplav], and it is marvellous [won- 

43 derful] in our eyes (Ps. cxviii. 22) ? Therefore say I unto you, The kingdom of God 

44 shall be taken from you, and given to a nation bringing forth the fruits thereof. And 
whosoever shall fall on this stone shall [will] be broken: but on whomsoever it shall 
fall, it will grind him to powder. 16 

45 And when the chief priests and Pharisees had heard his parables, they perceived 

46 that he spake of them. But when they sought to lay hands on him, they feared 14 the 
multitude [multitudes, rov? o^Xovs], because they took him for a prophet [held him as a 
prophet, u>s irpofjyqrqv avrov ct^ov]. 11 


Third Parable: The Marriage of the King’s Son (the judgment of the rejection of Israel and the new theo¬ 
cracy of the kingdom of heaven). Ch. XXII. 1-14. 

1 And Jesus answered and spake unto them again by [in, cv] parables, and said, 

2 The kingdom of heaven is like unto a certain king, which [who] made a marriage for 

3 his son, And [he] sent forth his servants to call them that were bidden to the wedding: 

4 and they would not come. Again, he sent forth other servants, saying, Tell them 
which [that] are bidden, Behold, I have prepared my dinner [to apurrov, early meal, 
midday-meal] : my oxen and my [the] fatlings are killed, an all things are ready: come 

5 unto the marriage. But they made light of it, and went their ways [went away, avrjXdwl 

6 one to his farm, another to his merchandise : And the remnant [But the rest, ot & Xotwoij 
took [laid hold of) Kparrjo-avTts] his servants, and entreated them spitefully [ill-treated, 

7 vPpurav], and slew them. But when the king heard thereof, he was wroth: and he sent 

8 forth his armies, and destroyed those murderers, and burned up their city. Then saith 
he to his servants, The wedding is ready, but they which [that] wore bidden were not 

9 worthy. Go ye therefore into the highways [thoroughfares, &c£d&ovs twv 63wy], w and 

10 as many as ye shall find, bid to the marriage. So those servants went out into the 
highways [oSovs], and gathered together all as many as they found, both bad and good: 

11 and the wedding was furnished with guests. And when the king came in to see the 

12 guests, he saw there a man which [who] had not on a wedding garment: And he saith 
unto him, Friend, how earnest thou in mther not having a wedding garment? And he 

13 was speechless [put to silence, tyt/rtu#)?]. Then said the king to the servants, Bind 
him hand and foot, and take him away, and 11 cast him into outer darkness; there shall 

14 be weeping and gnashing of teeth. For many are called, but few are^chosen. 

1 Ver, 25.—II a p* iavrot f. Lachmann and Ttsehendorf (not In the ed. of 1859] read: 4r lavrotr, after BL,L* 
ft, etc. The latter reading ts preferable, since the sanhedriata had to consult among themselves before giving a general 
answer. 

9 Ver. 28.—M ov is omitted in many MSS. [So also In Cod. Blnait and in the critical editions of Tiaehea- 

dorf, Tregelles, and Alford.—P. 8 ] 

* Ver. 80.—[Ty ir 4pip is the correct reading, sustained by the best authorities, including Cod. BlnalL, instead ef 
the Recepta: S tvr 4pcp, which after Tpiarip appears as a gloss. Dr. Lange, however, retains deurtpy with Lachmaaa 
(who follows the Vatioan Cod.), and makes Vo mention of the other reading.—P. 8.] 

4 Ver. 80.—[’E 7 &>, Kvpit, is, of ooune, elliptical, to which inrdytt, or wopevopeu, or &Wpxopa< must be supplied. Tbs 
various readings: peri, icbpte, inrdym, nvptt, and others, are to be traced to the desire of amending an apparently incom¬ 
plete phrase.— P. S.] 

•Ver. 31.—Led. reo.: 6 wpwrot, [So also Tischendorf and Alford.] Lachmann [and Tregelles] after R, D.: 
b torepos; still others: 4<rx aT09 t novUetmits. This reading is connected with the reversion of the answer* is 
vers. 88 and 80, bat the sense remains the same. Comp, for different views Meyer. [Comp, also the note of Conaat in A 
▼or of Sar epos, i. a, the later , the tardier one, he who was behind the other in hia compliance; which is descriptive, while 
vpmrot merely identifies. The reversion of the order in some authorities may be easily accounted for by the error of > 
transcriber who thought that the parable must refer to the successive calling of Jews and Gentiles (as Origen, Chrysostom, 
and Jerome do), while it applies to two classes in the same nation.—P. 8.] 

4 Ver. 82.—Cod. ft, aL, Lachmann, [and Alford]: ovS 4 [for o h which is retained by Tischendorf in the edition of 
18M.-P. 8.] 
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» Ver.88.—[Lit: M There was a man, a householder” &v$p*woi oIko5*<tt6tii s, Lunge: Me mar etn 
Uenech, ein Gutsherr. All the critical edition* omit r i r (certain) after &vQfx»Tos.—P. 8.] 

• Ver. 88.—f A webb wno er means: he went abroad (Lange: er eog fiber Land), without referenoe to distanoe, at 
Is Implied In tho/ar of the E. Y.—P. 8.] 

* Yer. 84.—['O Kaipbs tw Kapuuy, as distinct from XP^ 0 **—P* 8.] 

10 Yer. 84.—[AajSftF Tout Kopwobs avrov : abrou, like the previous one after ftouAovr, referring to the 
householder as the subject of the sentence, and not to the vineyard, as In the E. V. See Meyer and Conant in loc.— P. 8.] 

1 * Yer. 87.—[So Luther, Lange, and Conant, according to the emphatic form of the original: by pky tbs tpay, k.t.A. 
-P. 8.] 

19 Yer. 88.—[The critical authorities, Including Cod. SinalL, and editions read: vx«M«* for Kcrrd*xWi which 
seems to be a gloss. —P. 8.] 

19 Yer. 88.—Cod. D., aL, In reverse order: they slew him and cast him out qf the vineyard. A correction In keeping 
with a passionate proceeding. The order of the Recepta is better. The expulsion from the vineyard before the murder 
signifies the priestly excommunication and rejection which preceded the crucifixion. 

14 Yer. 41.—[K axons kclkw t (== pessimos peeeime) krohio < i, a classic phrase of the purest Greek (petita eat 
purissinu sermons Grace, as Grntlus observes). The paronomasia brings out the agreement of the deed and the punish¬ 
ment In German : er wird die Klenden elendiqlich umbringen (Meyer); schlimm wird er die SchUmmen umbringen 
'Iange); ubel wird er die Uebien (better: Uebeahdter) vemichten (Ewald). In English we have no equivalent phrase. 
The rendering of the Authorized Yerslon is as good as any I have seen. Dr. Conant retains it Dr. Geo. Campbell (The 
Four Gospel#, etc.) renders: he mill pvt those wretches to a wretched death, which I have slightly altered in the text 
The Rheims Yerslon has: the naughty men he will bring to naught, after the Yulgate: Jialoe maleperdeh-^P. 8.] 

19 Yer. 44.—Omitted by Tisohendorf without sufficient authority. [Meyer defends the words, and accounts for the 
emission by an oversight of a transcriber who passed from aoTTjr ital, at the doee of ver. 48, at onoe to airrby iced , at the 
eloee of ver. 44. Lachmann retains the verse, but in brackets.—P. 8 ] 

14 Yer. 48.—[Better: And they sought .... but they feared, teal (nrourres .... itpofi-fiOrioay, as in ch. xiv. 5, 
where the E. Y. renders: And when he would hare put him to death, he feared the multitude.'] 

17 Yer. 48.—[As in ver. 26, or: they counted him ae a prophet, as the E. Y. renders the same phrase in ch. xiv. 5.— 
P. 8.] 

19 Ch. xxii. ver. 9.—[Aic'{oSor, tranettue and ewitvs (Durchgang and Ausgang, Paasow), a tray through and oaf, a 
crowing, fork of the roads, where many retort or pass; here a common outlet of the ways (r£>y bbwy) that lead into it, a 
thoroughfare. Lange translates it: Sbheidewege , and 6bo61, Straesen.—P. 8.] 

i* yer. 18.—[The words: Apart aurbv teal, take him away and, are omitted by Lachmann, Tregeiles, Alfbrd, 
and Lange In his Version (who, however, translates not), bnt retained by Tischendorf in the edition of 18C8. See Tischen- 
dorf and Alford, Grit, apparatus.— P. 8.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Ch. XXL 28. As He was teaching—At first 
the members of the Sanhedrin, with the high priest 
himself at their head, confronted the Lord with an 
official and formal inquiry. Their action was pas¬ 
sionately prepared; for, no sooner had Jesus repair¬ 
ed again to the temple, than they were on the spot 
Their inquiry was hostile in its design; His opponents 
would oppress Him at once by their authority; and 
- therefore they interrupted Him even in the midst of 
His teaching. But the form of their inquiry was of¬ 
ficial, and according to theocratical rule: the Jewish 
rulers had the right to demand of a man who exer¬ 
cised prophetic functions the warranty of His pro¬ 
phetical character. But, as Jesus had already abun¬ 
dantly authenticated Himself by various miracles, 
their seemingly justifiable act was only a shameless 
avowal of unbelief. It was no other than the high¬ 
est rebellion in the disguise of strict legality. 

The high priests and the elders.—That is, 
the Sanhedrin in its official authority. Hence Luke 
and Mark add the scribes also ; for these belonged 
in a wider sense to the presbytery. The high 
priests : the plural is explained by the then existing 
relations of the high-priesthood. The high priest 
was supposed legally to enjoy his function during 
life (sec Winer, art Hohepriester ); and before the 
exile we read of only one deposition (1 Kings ii. 27). 
But since the time of the Syrian domination the of¬ 
fice had often changed hands under foreign influence; 
it was often a football of religious and political par¬ 
ties, and sometimes even of the mob. This change 
was especially frequent under the Roman government 
Thus Annas (Ananus) became high priest seven years 
after the birth of Christ (JSra Dion.); seven years 
later Ishmael, at the command of the Roman procu¬ 
rator (Joseph. Antig. xviil 2, 2); afterward Sleazar, 

25 


son of Annas; a year later, one Simon; and after 
another year, Joseph Caiaphas, a son-in-law of An¬ 
nas. Thus Caiaphas was now the official high priest; 
but, in consistency with Jewish feelings, we may as¬ 
sume that Annas was honored in connection with 
him as the properly legitimate high priest This es¬ 
timation might be further disguised by the fact of 
his being at the same time the , or vicar of the 
high priest (Lightfoot); or, if he was the fcCfefc» 
president of the Sanhedrin (Wieseler). Compare, 
however, Winer, tub Synedrium. That, in fact, 
respect was paid to him, is proved by the cir¬ 
cumstance that Jesus was taken to him first for 
a private examination (John xviii. 18). And 
thus he here appears to have come forward with 
the rest, in his relation of colleague to the official 
high priest. Moreover, the heads of the twenty-four 
classes of the priests might be included under this 
name. Probably the whole was the result of a very 
formal and solemn ordinance of the Council, at whose 
head stood the high priests. 

By what authority ?<—f Comp. Acts iv. 7.) The 
two questions are not stpetiy the same. The first 
demanded His own authority, or what was the pro¬ 
phetic title which He assumed; the second demand¬ 
ed the authority from which He derived His own, 
and which authenticated Him. It therefore seems 
to have intimated that their authorization was denied 
to Him. Doubtless their aim was to extort from Him 
thus early that same declaration which they after¬ 
ward (ch. xxvi.) construed into a criminal charge. 

Doest Thou these things 7 t a Dr a.—Grottos, 
Bengel, and others refer the ravra to Sis teaching ; 
Meyer, on the contrary, to the cleansingthe temple 
and the healing, ver. 14. Better, de Wette; The 
whole of the work of Jesus in the temple up to this 
time. As they would not acknowledge the acts of 
Jesus, the definite word ravra is chosen with d* 
sign. 
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Yen. 24, 25. I also will ask you. —The coun¬ 
ter-question is once more a testimony to the heaven¬ 
ly supremacy of Christ’s wisdom as a teacher. They 
had presented this inquiry under the pretext of theo- 
oratical rule; and, in the true spirit of this theocrat- 
ical rule, He put to them His counter-question: The 
baptism of John, was it from heaven ? that is, 
Did John act as a true prophet under divine author¬ 
ity t The antithesis, or of men, signifies his having 
oome by his own arbitrary boldness, undertaking an 
enthusiastic work, supported by the party spirit of 
like-minded confederates. As the opposite of divine 
authority of the true prophet, the words still more 
definitely describe the character of the false prophet 
Now if die Sanhedrin declared for the latter part of 
the alternative, they would not only come into colli¬ 
sion with the faith of the people, but they would con¬ 
demn themselves as having proved false to the theoc¬ 
racy, as the administrators of its laws. If, on the 
other hand, they acknowledged the divine mission of 
John, they must also acknowledge Jesus as the Mes¬ 
siah ; for John had declared himself to be the fore¬ 
runner of the Messiah, and he had moreover directed 
the people to Jesus as the Messiah. Indeed, the si¬ 
lent secret is here hinted at, that he had directed 
themselves—the Sanhedrin—to Jesus as the Messiah 
(see ch. iv.). 

Yer. 25. They deliberated among them¬ 
selves. —Their pondering must issue in a formal an¬ 
swer ; and, as they must give a common answer, a 
common consultation and deliberate calculation was 
previously necessary: hence i r iavro? t, among 
themselves; which also appears in the 5 taXoyl- 
fctrffai. (&ce ch. xvi. 7.) —Why then did ye 
not believe him ?—that is, his testimony concern¬ 
ing the Messiah. 

Yer. 26. We fear the multitude. —We have the 
crowds (rbv 6 x A o r) to dread. Meyer assumes here 
an apo8iopesis, which (Luke xx. 6) interprets: All the^ 
people will stone us. But the expression ^ojSou- 
fit0a intimates the same in a more indefinite way. 
The foAo* is scornful : the mob, as in John vii. 49. 

[The intelligence of this official consultation, which 
is related almost verbatim by the Synoptists, may 
have been originally derived from Nicodemus, who 
belonged to the Sanhedrin.—P. S.] 

Yer. 27. We do not know. —This reminds us 
of the hierarchical decision, “ mandatum de superset 
dendo ,” which is so frequent in papal history; e. g., 
in the conflict between Reuchlin and the Dominicans 
(see Ranks : Deutsche Gesckichte im Zeitalter der Re * 
formation, voL i. p. 281). They were caught in a 
rough alternative, and could extricate themselves only 
by a step of desperation. The Sanhedrin were un¬ 
der the necessity, in the temple and in the hearing 
of all the people, to utter a confession of ignorance, 
and that of hypocritical ignorance. If they were not 
already enemies of Jesus to the death, this would 
make them so. This declaration made them, in the 
eyes of Jesus, cease to be a truly legitimate and di¬ 
vinely authorized Sanhedrin; after this, they were to 
Him only as usurpers. Hence His reply, Neither 
tell I you. [The oMl lyb \ty<* is an answer not 
to their words: ouk ottapiev, but to their inward 
thoughts : ov OiXofxtv XlyttvJ] 

Yer. 28. But what think yo ?—Now there is 
a transition to the offensive. First Parable. —Jesus 
had already by His counter-question obliged His en¬ 
emies to lay bare their ignorance, or their unbelief. He 
now constrains them, in the first parable, to declare 
their own guilt; and, in the second, to declare their 


own punishment; and, as they had now decided tt 
put Him to death, He describes to than, in the third 
parable, the consequences of their great violation of 
the covenant and ingratitude—the destruction of 
their ancient priesthood, and the triumphant estab¬ 
lishment of His new kingdom of heaven among the 
Gentiles. The first parable is found only in Mat¬ 
thew.* 

Yer. 80. I will, dr, *E*y«6.—Not merely, yet, but 
on elliptical expression of devoted willingness, like 
the Hebrew a, :tri (Grotius). De Wette: It always 
refers to the previous verb: thus, brdy» or ipydeo- 
fiai must be supplied. But the emphasis of the an* 
swer with / is to be regarded as intimating a con 
trast to the refusing son. 

Yer. SI. The publicans and the harlots^- 
Thus, those who were excommunicated from the 
Jewish Church: the last word specializes the usual 
expression, sinners. They are represented by the 
first son. Their earlier relation to the requirements 
of the law and the prophets was a virtual no, which 
often in the expression of unbelief had become an 
actual and literal no. But, since the coming of the 
Baptist, they had repented. The contrast to them is 
the Sanhedrin in the second son. By their doctrine 
and hypocritical piety they had exhibited themselves 
as the obedient ones, yet with a boastful I will, sir , 
and with a contemptuous look upon the disobedient 
son. But they were the disobedient in relation to 
the Baptist and the Christ; they would not be influ¬ 
enced even by the example of the publicans 1 repent¬ 
ance. 

Go before you, npoeayoveriv .—Here in¬ 
transitive : not of a “ future,” but of a present enter 
ing into the kingdom of Goa. But the following of 
the others is not intimated; rather the reverse. [Ac- 
cording to Trench, on the contrary, the words imply 
that the door of hope was not yet shut upon the 
Pharisees by an irreversible doom, and that they 
might still follow, if they would. So also Alford and 
Nast, Comp. John xil 85 ; and Christ’s prayer on 
the cross, Luke xxiil 84.—P. S.l 

Yer. 82. In the way of righteousness, i* 

& t k a i o <r v rrj s .—Meyer : 44 As a thoroughly right¬ 
eous and uprightf man. It is not the preaching of 
righteousness which is meant.” De Wette: “For 
he preached righteousness.” That often means 
doctrine, as a standard of practical righteousness, is 
a settled point (comp. ch. xxii. 16; Acts xiil 10, 
etc.). But here we must understand the way of 
righteousness in reference to the words of Christ in 
John xiv. 6: I am the way. John came (fpx**0**<f 
teachers arising, ch. xi. 18) as the forerunner of the 
Messiah, pointing to Him, the way of righteousness. 
The Sucaioovni here is analogous to the eofta, ch. 
xi. 19. 

Repented not. —Merafxexlofuu here ex p rt a ea 
the coming to a change of mind and purpose, and not 
merely 44 to meditate something better; ” yet repent 
is rather too 6trong a translation, and corresponds to 
peravotiv. Comp. ch. xxvii. 8; 2 Cor. vii. 8. 

Yer. 88. Hear another parable. —[As if to 

v [Trench (1. c. p. 185) remarks on these three parables 
thftt notwithstanding their severe and threatening sh***« 
they are not words of defiance, bnt of earnest tender** 
love, spoken with the intention of turning them. If pocelbi* 
from their purpose, of saving them from the fearfitl outran 
against His person which they were about to commit em 
of winning them also for the kingdom of God. The parable 
of the Two Sons is rather retrospective, while the two th* 
follow, are prophetic also.—P. 8.J 
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Bay: 41 1 hare not done with you yet; I have still an¬ 
other word of warning and rebuke/ 1 Trench.] This 
second parable does not merely predict “ the future 
punishment 11 of the enemies of the Messiah; it more 
definitely specifies the nature of their guilt, in its last 
and near approaching consummation, the murder of 
Christ. * 

Planted a vineyard. —The theocracy under the 
similitude of a vineyard: see Isa. v. 1-7; lit 14; 
Cant ii 15. Israel the vine: Jer. ii. 21. Christ the 
vine: John xv. 1. [A vineyard was regarded as the 
most valuable plantation, which yielded the largest 
harvest, but required also the most constant labor 
and care. Cato says: Nulla possessio pretioeior, nul¬ 
la majorem operam requirk —P. S.] 

A wine-press, \r\v6t .— Properly the trough 
which was buried in the ground; the wine-press 
proper stood above, *and the juice flowed through a 
grated opening into it But the press and the trough 
were also together called \rjr6s. 

[The digging, of course, can only refer properly 
to the receptacle for the juice in the rock or ground 
to keep it cool (Mark has for it faoXhnov — locus 
vinarius) ; but \r\v6s = torcular , sometimes means the 
whole structure for treading the grapes and receiving 
the expressed juice. Dr. Hackett (Illustrations of 
Scripture, p. 157, 8th ed.), as quoted by Dr. Conant 
in loc., gives the following description of it: “ A hol¬ 
low place, usually a rock, is scooped out, considera¬ 
bly deeper at one end than the other. The grapes 
are put into this trough, and two or more persons, 
with naked feet and legs, get into it, where they jump 
up and down, crushing the fruit.. . . The juice flows 
into the lower part of the excavation. . . . The place 
for treading out the grapes is sometimes dug in the 
ground, lined probably with a coating of stone or 
brick. The expression in M^tt xxi 83 may allude 
to such an excavation. 11 —P. S.] 

Tower. —Watch-tower; generally built in vine¬ 
yards [not so much for recreation as for the watch* 
men who guarded the fruits against thieves]. 

Let it out to hnslmmdmen, 4 £ 48 or o .—De 
Wette: For a part of the fruits. Meyer: For money, 
as the lord himself received the fruits, vers. 34, 41. 
But in Luke xx. 10 we have rod aapwov roi> 4u- 
wtKvvos, and hence de Wette must be right If the 
4x8i84yai had been used of money (it must be distin¬ 
guished, even then, from the fuedovy of the laborers, 
ch. xx. 1, 7), the lord would have required of these 
husbandmen, not the fruits, but the rent Meyer 
himself favors this explanation, when he makes robs 
Koprobt airrov refer, not to the fruits of the vineyard, 
but to the fruits belonging to the lord. 

Ver. 35. Stoned another. —Meyer: According 
to ch. xxiii. 87; John viil 5; Acts vii. 58, etc., 
“ this is related to killing as its climax, as species 
atroz (Bengel) of killing. 11 But in the parallel of 
Mark, where \i9o$o\iieayr§s is sufficiently authenti¬ 
cated, we must understand it, that the servant was 
saluted from afar with stones. The climax is t^ere, 
but of another kind: they did not let the third mes¬ 
senger come near them, but drove him away with 
stones. It must be remembesed, that stoning is used 
here as part of the parable, not in the sense of the 
Jewish law. 

[Ver. 37. Bat last of all he sent onto them 
his son, etc.—It has been frequently observed by 
ancient and modem commentators, that the only and 
well-beloved Son of God is here distinctly marked out 
as far above the prophets in dignity and rank, the 
sending of whom is the last and crowning effort of 


divine mercy, and the rejection of whom fills up the 
measure of human sin and guilt Compare here the 
more expressive language of Mark xii. 0 : M Having 
vet therefore one son , his well-bdoved, he sent him also 
last unto them, saying , they will reverence my son. 11 
The expression of the hope, that the husbandmen will 
reverence the son, implies, of course, no ignorance, 
but the sincere will of God, that all should be saved; 
and the fact of man's freedom and responsibility, 
which is perfectly consistent with Divine foreknowl¬ 
edge and foreordination, although we may not be 
able in this world to see the connection and to explain 
the mystery.—P. S.] 

Ver. 88. Let us have his inheritance, «al 
aX w m « w r h r « A ij p o yon las . — The reading 
nurd (eeiase), and the parallel in Mark xii. 7, 

contain the true explanation. That of Meyer, “ And 
let us hold fast, not be driven out 11 (as if they did 
not mention the result, but their further design, what 
they would do after the killing of the son), gives no 
good sense. Till then, they regarded themselves 
as hired laborers; after killing the heir, they usurp 
the possession. 

Ver. 39. They oast him out of the vineyard, 
and slew him.—Mark’s inversion of the order ex¬ 
hibits the act in a more passionate and dramatic 
manner; but it loses a typical feature. For, the se¬ 
quence in Matthew (and Luke) bears with it an un¬ 
doubted allusion to the excommunication which pre¬ 
ceded death. Chrysostom, Olshausen, and others re¬ 
fer the casting out to the crucifixion outside of Jeru¬ 
salem ; and they are so far right, as this was the con¬ 
sequence of the sentence and curse which rested on 
Jesus, Heb. xiii. 12. 

Vers. 83-89. Thi Meaning or the Parable or the 
W icked Husb ANDMEN.-The vineyard is the theocratical 
kingdom of God; especially* in its Old Testament form. 
The hedge is the divine order of restriction and mark 
of membership: in the Old Testament, circumcision; 
in the New Testament, the power of the keys, and 
baptism with confession (Chrysostom and others: the 
lawf). The winepress is the altar in the widest sense 
(Chiysostom and others: the altar; in the New Tes¬ 
tament also, the Lord’s Supper J). The tower is the 
theocratical protection; or also the New Testament 
office of watchman ideally viewed (Chrysostom: the 
temple). We must hold fast the fundamental traits 
of the Mosaic law; yet so as to include the New 
Testament fulfilment, for the vineyard passes over in 
the New Covenant to other laborers. The departure 
of the proprietor. Bengel: tempos divines taciiumi 
tads, tin nominee agunt pro arbiirio. But against 
this speaks the fact, that the time of the prophets is 
described, and their mission is combined m one with 
the mission of Christ. It is rather the period of 
the natural human development of the kingdom of 
God from the date of its divine institution. The 
laborers, or husbandmen, are the official leaders 

* [Not: that Is, u the Edlnb. translator (Rev. Mr. Pope) 
has ft, evidently mistaking the German namentUch for 
ndmlieh, and thereby confining the vineyard to the Jewish 
church, when Lange expressly means to apply it to the 
Christian church also, as the connection elearly shows. 
Bach errors are very frequent in this translation, especially in 
the few preceding and all tho subsequent chapters.—P. 8.1 

t [Bo also Trench who refers the hedge to the law whioh 
Panl calls “the middle wall of partition'' between the Jew 
and the Gentile (Eph. ii. 14), and which was a hedge both 
of separation from, and defence against, Gentile abomina¬ 
tions and hostile foreign influence. "He refers it at the same 
time to the geographical isolation of Palestine.—P. 8.] 

X [Irenasus, Hilary, Ambrose, and others, take the wine* 
press to be a symbol of the prophetic institution.- P. 8.] 
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of the theocracy, especially the priests, elders, and 
I scribes. The servant* are the prophets sent by God. 
f For their maltreatment , see the flight of Elijah, the his¬ 
tories of Jeremiah and Zechariah (2 Chron. xxiv. 20), 
the tradition concerning Isaiah. The son is the Mes¬ 
siah. The attempt of the laborers to gain the inher¬ 
itance for themselves, is the ambition of the Jewish 
rulers. The coming of the lord is the judgment of 
retribution. 

Ver. 40. When therefore the lord of the 
vineyard oometh. —His enemies are constrained to 
explain the parable for themselves. But, inasmuch 
as their solution was a necessary consequence of their 
whole position, Mark and Luke represent Jesus as 
Himself drawing the conclusion. But they also put 
first the question, “ What will the lord of the vine¬ 
yard do ? ” Each representation is in harmony with 
the connection of each Gospel; but that of Matthew 
seems the original one. Meyer supposes that the 
Sanhedrin daringly gave their decision, although they 
felt that the parable referred to them; and in favor 
of this is the ^ yirouo, Luke xx. 16. On this as¬ 
sumption, their apparent sincerity was only hypoc¬ 
risy ; and they thereby declared that the parable did 
not apply to them. 

Ver. 41. He will miserably destroy those 
miserable men. —Meyer, well: As miserable ones 
will He miserably destroy them. See his example^ 
of the same phraseology. -It signifies the theocrati- 
cal judgments upon Israel, appearing in the destruc- 
tlbn of Jerusalem; which Meyer, with his wonted 
misunderstanding of the advent, denies. The Par- 
curia of Christ is consummated in His last coming, 
but is not one with it. It begins in principle witn 
the resurrection (John xvi 16); continues as a power 
through the New Testament period (John xiv. 3,19); 
and is consummated in the stricter sense in the final 
advent (1 Cor. xv. 23; Matt xxv. 31; 2 Thess. ii. 
etc.). 

To other husbandmen. —The passing over of 
the kingdom of God to the Gentiles. The signifi¬ 
cance of this feature of the parable was not, proba¬ 
bly, clearly seen by the Council. Remarkable is the 
praise which they finally lavish upon the new labor¬ 
ers. The meaning is, that the Lord will always know 
how to seek and to find faithful laborers in His 
work. 

Ver. 42. And Jesus said unto them. —A para¬ 
bolical word follows from the Old Testament, which 
gives its edge to the preceding parable; showing the 
Sanhedrin from the ancient Scriptures that most as¬ 
suredly the parable suited them. The passage which 
the Lord brings to their remembrance is that of Ps. 
cxviii. 22 [the same Psalm of triumph from which 
the people had taken their Hosannas], quoted from 
the Scptuagint. According to Ewald, this Psalm was 
sung at the first Feast of Tabernacles after the return 
from captivity. This much is certain, that it priraa; 
rily pointed, in its historical sense, to the pious, mys¬ 
tical kernel of the people, as exalted above all the 
attempts of the heathen to destroy them. Accord¬ 
ing to Zech. iii 8, 9, and iv. *l, Zerubbabel was prob¬ 
ably the person; but Zerubbabel was a type of the 
Messiah; therefore the passage was a typical pro¬ 
phecy of Christ, as the Rabbins always acknowledged. 
But as the stone is described as one rejected by the 
builders, this could hardly be said of the Gentiles, 
and must refer to the Jewish builders themselves, the 
priests and rulers, who first despised the stone and 
then rejected it We have then here something 
that passes beyond historical type, and which makes 


the parable a striking prophecy of the conduct of tht 
Sanhedrin toward Christ And if the cornerstone, 
the stone which bears up the theocratical edifice, is 
distinguished from that building, it cannot signify all 
Israel, but the theocratical offspring of David, who is 
the definite type cf the Messiah. Since the corner¬ 
stone, or head of the comer («rc$aAh y ter l at) binds 
together the two walls, Ammonius and Cyril found in 
this image the union of Jews and Gentiles in Christ* 
But the idea here prominent is this, that the despised 
and rejected stone becomes the corner-stone of the 
theocracy. [Compare for a similar application of 
this Psalm in Acts iv. 11; 1 Pet it 1.] 

Ver. 43. Therefore I say unto you. —De 
Wette: “Therefore, because ye have rejected the 
corner-stone.” Better: Because the word concerning 
the corner-stone shows that the parable spoken ex¬ 
pressly suits you, the word also concerning the vine¬ 
yard being given to others suits you also; the king¬ 
dom will be taken from you, etc. For this also speaks 
the^expresaioH: “ given to a nation bringing forth the 
fruits thereof." 

To a nation bringing forth the fruits thereofi 

—The New Testament people of God, with emphasis 
upon the new and heterogeneous element, the Gen¬ 
tiles. Meyer: The ’ItrpabA *ard wrev^ia. 

Ver. 44. Whosoever shall foil upon this 
stone, etc.—The privative and negative punishment 
of the wicked laborers is followed by their positive 
punishment. Thus we have here an explanation of 
the words: “ He wiU miserably destroy these miserable 
men," connected with the figure of the stone, which 
now approves its rocky nature, that fitted it to be 
the corner-stone. Thus Christ also demonstrates that 
He is the Judge. The positive and punitive judg¬ 
ment has again its two sides. The stone falls on none 
who have not first fallen on it: that is, only the un¬ 
believers, who have rejected Christ, will be by Him 
condemned and rejected. But it is a double form of 
punishment which is expressed by this antithesis. 
He who falls upon Christ, the corner-stone, or who 
runs against and falls over it, making Him a spiritual 
offence and stumbling-block, asdrSaXor (Isa. viii. 14; 
comp. 1 Pet. ii. 8), will be bruised. Tnis is death 
through dismemberment of the body: spiritual death, 
reprobation, and demolition of Israel, or of the indi¬ 
vidual unbeliever. This is the judgment which falls 
upon the active enemy of the passive Christ, as ssb- 
ject. But he will also be the passive object of the 
punishment of the glorified and governing Christ 
But on whomsoever it shall foil. —He against 
whom Christ comes in judgment—according to the 
figure of the stone, Dan. ii 34,36— wiU He grind to 
powder, A isub ***; Vulgatef : conterat; Luther: 
sermalmen , to crush , to pulverise. Meyer maintains 
that the Greek verb can only mean, shall tcinnov 
him, throw him off as chaff But this does not suit 
the effect of a falling stone. The expression is chosen 
with reference to the mysterious stone in Daniel, 
which grinds to powder the image of the monarchies; 
that 4s, to Christ, who unfolds His life in the kingdom 
of God, and grinds the kingdoms of the world to pow- 

* [Soalso Origen, Jerome, Augustine, Chrysostom, Tbeo> 
phylact, and among modem commentators, Alford, Treads 
and Wordsworth. See Epb. 11. 20-22.-P. &] 

t [The original substitutes the Greek Septuagint (which 
ought to be connected with the preceding Kutnq.y) for the 
Latin Vulgate,— an obvious oversight (doubtless w the prin¬ 
ter, who may have omitted Vulgate), which the Utah 
translator, aa usual, faithfully and thought!**!/ oopiea- 
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dor. This is the actual and most proper result of 
His historical judgment: perfect dissolution of or¬ 
ganization, dissipation of its elements even to appar¬ 
ent annihilation. The threatening here refers pri¬ 
marily to the Jewish hierarchy and the destruction 
of Jerusalem; but the unbelieving individual will 
also be ground to powder at last, the glory of his life 
will be dissipated, he will be reduced to his elements, 
and driven to the verge of annihilation. 

Ver. 46. They ,sought to lay hands on Him. 
—They had already fixed the decree to kill Him. But 
their exasperation at the condemning import of the 
parables might have urged them at once to carry out 
their resolution, had not their dread of the people 
prevented them. 

Ch. XXII. 1. And Jesus answered. — The third 
varable: the Marriage of the King's Son.* The judg¬ 
ment upon Jerusalem and the Jews, and the new 
theocracy of the kingdom of heaven.—The Lord’s 
further words are introduced as an answer, because 
they refer to the schemes of His enemies to seize 
Him. 

In parables.— Plural of the category. 

Ver. 2. Made a marriage for his son. —This 
parable is related, in its fundamental idea that the 
kingdom of heaven is a festive meal, to that of Luke 
xiv. 16-24. But there is an essential difference be¬ 
tween them. The festive supper of a host is here ex¬ 
panded into a wedding supper which a king made 
for his son. In Luke the whole parable is so ordered 
as to depict the infinite goodness and grace of the 
Lord: hence the scornful guests are at once passed 
by, and the parable turns to those newly invited out 
of the streets and lanes. But in Matthew the judg¬ 
ment is the standpoint from which the whole is view¬ 
ed. Hence not only is the judgment upon the first 
neglectere of the invitation depicted, but further judg¬ 
ment is extended to the guests who actually came. 
The practical scope of these parables has been alto¬ 
gether overlooked by those who have maintained that 
the former was the original parable, and that evan¬ 
gelical tradition pieced together in this one many 
separate fragments. (De Wette, Strauss, Schnecken- 
burger, and others.) f Evangelical parables are not 
works of art in this sense. Their fundamental ideas 
may be viewed from different points of view, and dif¬ 
ferently developed accordingly. So here, when the 
Lord shows what judgments will fall upon the various 
kinds of contempt poured on the marriage supper of 
the kingdom of God The Jews had long been wont 
to think of the festival of the consummated kingdom 
of heaven under the figure of a feast. The paschal 
meal, doubtless, gave them the type of it; while all 
the heathen festivals and sacrificial feasts rested upon 
the same common foundation. Comp. Exod. xxiv. 
11; Ps. xxiii. 6; Isa. xxv. 6. This feast of the king¬ 
dom of heaven is an image of the blessedness and 
fellowship of the life of faith, and assumes a three¬ 
fold form: 1. It is a feast in the future world, Luke 
xvL 22 ; 2. it is the future feast at the visible advent 
of the Messiah, Luke xiv. 16; Matt xxv. 1; 3. it is 
the present, spiritual feast lyhich begins at once with, 

* [So It is called In the headings of the English Bible, to 
distinguish It from the parable of the Great Supper In Luke 
idr. 16-24 Sometimes It Is called less appropriately the 
parable of the Wedding Garment, which after all Is only an 
episode In It.—P. 8.] 

t [Even Theonhylact, Calvin, and Maldonatns maintain 
the Identity of the two parables; while Olshaosen, Stler, 
Hast, Alford, Trench, and Owen agree with Lange In keep¬ 
ing them distinct. Comp, the apt remarks of Trench on the 
Imorenoe and against Stratus, p. 309 sqq.—P. S.] 


the life of faith, Ps. xxiii; the parables, Luke xiv. 
17, and in this section. The Jewish rabbinical my¬ 
thology exhibited the feast at the end of the world, * 
at the advent of the Messiah, with all sensuous char¬ 
acteristics, and in colossal figures. The change of 
the simple feast into a marriage supper rested upon 
the Old Testament representation of fee covenant be¬ 
tween Jehovah and Israel by fee figure of fee mar¬ 
riage state: Isa. liv. 6; Ezek. xvi 4; ch, xxiii; 
Hos. ii. 19, 20; compare fee Canticles. In the Hew 
Testament development of this figure, we must, of 
course, regard fee Messiah as fee Bridegroom, for 
whom fee Father prepared the marriage wife fee 
Church : Eph. v. 25 ; Rev. xxl Calovius and many 
others have interpreted the wedding as fee union of 
fee divine and human natures in Christ* And in¬ 
deed, this union forms fee ideal foundation and real 
root of the actual union and communion between 
Christ and His Church, which was typically foresha¬ 
dowed by the union of Jehovah with Israel Believ¬ 
ers are here represented as guests; but this does not 
militate against the reference to Christ’s relations 
with His Church, because fee ideal Church in its to¬ 
tality must be regarded as the bride, and the individ¬ 
ual Christians as guests. But certainly fee bond of 
connection between Christ and Hi* Church has its 
root in His assumption of His humanity by the as¬ 
sumption of His human nature. The expression 
yapoi then is not to be generalized, and translated 
feast. '“Michaelis, Fischer, Kuinoel, Paulus, and 
others have thought that only a feast in celebration 
of fee receiving of the kingdom is meant. But the 
Messiah is fee Bridegroom (ch. xxv. 1), whose be¬ 
trothal is the establishment of His kingdom (comp, 
on Eph. v. 27).” Meyer.f 

Ver. 3. To call them that were tiddea.—An 
Oriental custom. The first invitation was an invita¬ 
tion to fee feast generally; fee second, to fee begin¬ 
ning of the feast itself. 

Ver. 4. Behold.... my dinner, r h Apiertv 
p o v .—The introductory meal, which opened the 
series of wedding feasts; an early meal toward mid¬ 
day, not fee same as the Stiwrov.\ 

♦ [The Edinb. trsl. here again reverses the sense of the 
original by adding: u Init we Kate no Scripture warranty 
for this, and then omitting the following sentence alto- 

K ther. A translator has no right to change the views of 
j author, unless It be honestly stated.—P.lJ.] 
t [Falsely credited to Lieco in the Edinb. tral. with the 
omission of all the names representing this view.—P. 8.J 
X [The Kdlnb. trsl., which oanally retains the language 
of the Authorised Version, even whore Dr. Lange’s version 
and comments require au alteration, felsely gives the test 
in this case : Mr supper is beady, and thereby contradicts 
both the English Version snd Dr. Lange's comment. The 
term : Apiarov, from hph ear ly, means properly an early 
meal, but generally a late breakfhat, lunch, prandium, 
taken about midday , comp. Joseph. AnUq. v. 4. 9 (while 
the early break(kst, taken at sunrise, was called ai(pdri<r/ia\ 
and is uniformly rendered dinner in the E. V. (Matt. xxU. 
4; Luke xL 38; xiv. IS): 3«tir vov was the principal meal 
taken early in the evening, after the work and heat of the 
day, as now In large cities, and is always rendered supper 
(Mark vi. 21; Luke xiv. 12, 16. IT. 84; John xil. 2; xliL 2, 
4; xxL 20; 2 Cor. xi. 20, “the Lord's supper;" Rev. xix. 9, 

“ the marriage supper of the Lamb "V, except In three pas¬ 
sages, where It Is rendered feast (Matt xxiii. 6; Mark xii. 
89; Luke xx. 46). The corresponding verbs are translated: 
to dine and to sup. Some have proposed to translate Apr 
<rrov, breakfast, and Sciwpov, dinner. Bat it would sound 
very strange to the English ear sccnstomed to the admirable 
idiom of his good Anglo-Saxon Bible t<* hear of “the Lord's 
dinner ," and “tbe marriage dinner of the Limb." In each 
cases the common sense and traditional reverence of English 
Christendom would tolerate no alteration. In our passage 
the Apurro* is the beginning of the marrisgr feasts, which 
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Yen. 5, 6 . Bat they made light of it ... but 
the rest.—How is this difficult clause to be con¬ 
strued ? As the words stand, a division into two 
parts is suggested, the first part being again sub¬ 
divided into two:—1. But they made light of it, and 
went away: a, some to their fields; b. some to their 
merchandize. 2. But the rest, etc.—So Meyer, after 
de Wette: 6.n*\'h<ravr*s refers only to those who 
went away; for the remainder, ver. 6, acted in direct 
hostility (icparhacunes). But the contempt which is 
expressed by hpeXhearr *t is the general term for the 
enmity which embraced them all in one guilt *, and, 
accordingly, they are aU together condemned after¬ 
ward as $ov*ii. Fritzsche therefore is right in 
assuming an inexactness in the phrase, which should 
have been: ol be hpe A. and ol n\v hvri\6or ; as the 
Vulgate has it: Illi autem neglezerunt , et abierunt , 
etc. Yet the ol found wanting before airrj\6or is 
contained in the following 6 pip, & S«. Thus, ol Si 
hpekhaaprejt : 1. AttjA Oop 6 flip, 6 Si ; 2. ol Si Aoi- 
wol KparTjcrayTcs. The aptkeia is the hostile unbe¬ 
lief which is common to all This expresses itself 
In two ways: a. In the indifferent worldliness : they 
think nothing of their king, and devote themselves 
to their own private affairs, b. In fanatical spiritu¬ 
ality, which makes the positive persecution of the 
servants (prophets) an official business. This is a 
striking picture of the miserable contrast of false 
worldliness and spirituality in the hierarchical com¬ 
munion.* Fundamentally, however, the contrast is 
only a reciprocal influence; and both dwell together 
in only one city of murderers, which was doomed to 
burning. 

Ver. 9. Out into the highways.—Not the 
places where the streets of the city meet (Kypke, 
Kuinoel, and others); for the city is assumed to be 
burned, ver. *1 ; bfit the outlets of country roads 
(Fritzsche, Meyer), f At this point our parable goes 
beyond that of Luke xiv. 16. There, the streets and 
lanes of the city are mentioned, where the maimed 
and the poor gathered together (the halt, the lame, 
the blind: publicans and sinners within the theoc¬ 
racy). Here, the commission is to go far beyond the 
doomed city, out into the high roads of the world: 
all, both bad and good, the heathen simply, are in¬ 
vited ; both those who were looking for light, and the 
common people of heathenism generally. 

Ver. 10. Both bad and goocL—Bengel: locutio 
quasi adverbioli*. Meyer: They acted as if they 
would make no difference, whether the persons were 
morally good or bad, provided only they accepted 
the invitation; the distinction between them must 
be made by the king at a later period, and not by 
them. But in this interpretation, first, the distinc¬ 
tion between the wicked and the good in the heathen 
world (Acts x.; Rom. il) is improperly done away 
with; and, secondly, it is not proper to confound 
the difference between the good and the bad among 
the invited, with the difference between the guests 

culminate in the marriage supper of the lamb, Bev. xix. 9. 
— P. 8 ] 

Min German: in dem hierarchisehen Gemeinwesen, 
which the Edinb. edition has rendered: ecclesiastical na¬ 
ture /] 

t [Alford and Trench refer SifloSoi to the city, i. not 
the city of the murderers (Jerusalem), bat the city in which 
the marriage was supposed to be celebrated. Trench, p. 
220: “We must not permit our English highway* to sug¬ 
gest places in the country as distinguished from the town; 
ihe image thronghout Is of a city, in which the rich and 
great and noble, those naturally pointed out as a king's 
gueets, refuse his banquet, whereupon the poor of the aaxne 
city are brought in to sharo it."—P. 8.] 


who had, and those who had not, the wedding-ga* 
ment The plan of salvation shines clearly through 
the whole; and that does not look at the previous 
life, but at fhith or unbelief toward the gospel The 
words: they gathered together, imply that they 
accepted the invitation with joy. 

The wedding was furnished with guests*— 
With the filling of the wedding-chamber the wedding 
feast was consummated. The contemners of the 
feast could not do away with or invalidate it: il 
came to its full consummation. 

Ver. 11. To see the gueets. —At the thought 
of a calling of the Gentiles to the Messianic salva¬ 
tion the Pharisaic legality revolted with horror, as 
opening the gate to antinomianism and anarchy. 
Christ meets this aversion of the hierarchy with the 
doctrine that righteousness and judgment would 
pervade, though in higher and nobler forms, even 
the new economy of grace. And the idea of judg¬ 
ment is predominant throughout the whole parable. 
The higher forms of the spiritual law: 1. The guests 
are examined by the king; 2. the sign of worthiness 
is the wedding-garment; 8. the punishment is a per- 
sonal and rigorous exclusion. 

Not hawing a wedding-garment, fpSvpa 
ydpov .—Here, not merely “ a garment suitable for 
a wedding feast ” (de Wette), but specifically a wed¬ 
ding-garment. 1. Michaelis, Olshausen, and others 
interpret: The guests of kings were in the East pre¬ 
sented with festal garments, or caftans, according to 
Harmar (Observations on the Fast , il 17) and others. 
This custom is assumed in the parable; and the 
figure is appropriate, the more so as saving righteous¬ 
ness, faith, and the Holy Spirit are likewise the gifts 
of God. But Fritzsche, Meyer, and de Wette object 
to this view. De Wette remarks “ that such a cus¬ 
tom cannot be sufficiently proved (Meyer: Not even 
by Gen. xlv. 22; Judg. xiv. 12; 2 Kings v. 22; 
x. 22; Esth. vl 8; viil 16); and that there could 
be no reason why an invited guest should despise 
the festive garment.” 2. They therefore suggest 
another explanation: “ That the guests were bound 
to come with festal clothing, was an obvious and 
customary propriety that needed no enforcement 
Moral biKaioavprj was thereby symbolized, which 
men, after the call to the kingdom of the Messiah, 
should obtain for themselves through the perdpoia.” 
So Meyer’; without, however, giving any more pre¬ 
cise explanation of this moral 5i Katoovrn* De Wet¬ 
te : “ The view here obtains, that the spirit which is 
appropriate to the kingdom of God depends upon 
man himself.” But where could guests get these 
garments in the urgency of the feast, especially of 
they were men of all kinds (according to Luke’s par¬ 
able, probably many of them beggars) ? The pas¬ 
sages quoted by Meyer show at least that the custom 
of furnishing the guests with festive garments on 
such occasions was very ancient in the Eastf And 

* [In the fourth edition of his Commentary, Metre adds: 
“This SiKuioabpTf was to be obtained gratuitously fcy feith 
for the sake o? the death of Christ; but the knowledge of 
this doctrine was reserved to the later development of the 
Christian tklth." Similarly Alfokd: “The garment b the 
imputed and inherent [?J righteousness of the Lord Jesus , 
put on symbolically in Baptism (Gnl. iii. 27), and realty by 
a true and living with (Gnl. iii. 26),—without which none 
can appear bi fore God in His kingdom of gloryHeh. xu. 
14; Phil. iii. 7, S; Epb. iv. 24; Col. Hi. 10; Bom. xiii. 14 
which troth could not be put forward here, but at its subse¬ 
quent manifestation threw its great light over this and otbet 
6uch similitudes and expressions."—P. S.] 

t [Compare also what Trench rdduces from modern tia*- 
ellers and modern customs in the East, which are likely te 
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the man might have excused himself by his poverty, 
if it were not assumed that every one might have 
deceived his wedding-garment. However, we must 
not lay any more stress upon the idea that the gar¬ 
ment was presented, than upon the notion that every 
one must provide it for himself There is no feature 
in the parable which specially points to the one or the 
other of these assumptions. The stress lies upon 
this, th^t every one must be found at the wedding in 
a wedding-garment, and that he must therefore have 
previously taken pains in the matter. The question, 
how that trouble was to be taken, and how the gar¬ 
ment was to be obtained, is designedly avoided, 
because another point of view is here the more im¬ 
portant. If the guest had not taken any pains about 
the wedding-garment, he showed positive disrespect 
to the inviting lord, and a contempt for his feast, or 
Antinomianism. The free gift of righteousness as 
such cannot here be meant; as that consists in the 
invitation to the supper and the participation of the 
feast Nor is faith as such intended; for that takes 
place at the acceptance of the invitation itself. 
Therefore, the wedding-garment is the exhibition of 
character, or appearance, corresponding to the invi¬ 
tation and the feast: that is, discipline of spirit, an 
earnest Christian life.* The first historical figure in 
which this guest comes before us in the apostolical 
history, is that of the Antinomians, who are depicted 
in the Second Epistle of Peter and the Epistle of 
Jude, and the Nicolaitanes of the Apocalypse. If it 
is still thought necessary to supply the deficient 
point (which, however, tends to weaken the main 
impression), we may say that the wedding-garment 
was at once freely given and obtained by personal 

date from very ancient times, p. 223. Horace tells of Lu- 
cullna (Epist. i. 6,40) that he had not leas than five thousand 
mantles in his wardrobe. Chardin says of the king of Persia 
that he gave away an infinite number of dresses ( Voyage en 
Perm, vol lit p. 280). Owen, like Lange, urges the obvious 
Impossibility that the guests, especially the poor ones, could 
provide themselves with costly garments in so short a time, 
unless they were ready In the king's palace. u It most be 
remembered,” he says, “that these guests were invited and 
brought in from the very highways, along which they were 
passing for pleasure or business, and it is very unreasonable 
to suppose that they were, or oould be, provided, at so short 
a time, with appropriate dresses. Many of them were 
doubtless too poor to meet the expense of such a garment, 
had time been given them to procure one. On the other hand, 
we have abundant evidence, that kings were provided with 
extensive wardrobes, from which each invited guest was fur¬ 
nished with a suitable garment.”— P. S.J 

* [The Fathers, the Roman Catholic and some Protestant 
eommontatora. understand the wed din a-garment to mean 
charity or holiness; most of the older Protestant oommen- 
tators,} l 5i#A; John Gerhard, Olsbausen, Trench, Brown, and 
others, combine the two in the conception of Christ !, or 
righteousness , both in its root of fhith and its flower of chari¬ 
ty, or 44 faith as the Investing power, charity as the invested 
robe,” in putting on Christ (Gal. iii. 27). Comp. Isa. lxi. 10: 
44 1 will greatly rejoice in the Lord, my soul snail be Joyful 
in my (£*d; for lie hath clothed me with the garments 
of seuwtion, He hath covered me with the robe of right¬ 
eousness, as a bridegroom decketh himself with ornaments, 
and aa a bride adorneth herself with Jewels.” Treuch ex¬ 
plains it of u righteousness in its largest Bense, the whole 
adornment of the new and spiritual roan, including the faith 
without which it is Impossible to please God (Ueb. xi. 0), 
and the holiness without which no man shall see Him (Hob. 
xil 14), or like this guest, only see Him to perish at His 
presence; it is at once the faith which is tne root of all 
graces, the mothor of all virtues, and likewise those graoos 
and those virtues themselves.” A singular cariosity in mod¬ 
ern exegoslB Is the interpretation of Wordsworth, who sober¬ 
ly refere iho wedding-garment to baptism “as the germ of 
ail the means of spiritual grace,” and applies the rebuking 
kraipSy friend, especially to the Quakers, or Friends, be- 
esnse they reject the visible signs and means of spiritual 
grace, provided for and prescribed to all by the Great Kingi 
The white baptismal garment in the ancient church must 
Mire as an illustration in the absence of proot—P. S.] 


effort It was given as free graoe; yet it was to be 
obtained in the ante-chamber by earnest effort and 
prayer. The chief point is, that it was obtained by 
diligent anxiety, springing from a right appreciation 
of me dignity of the feast 

Ver. 18. Bind him hand and foot.—An appro* 
priate punishment of lawlessness. It had not for its 
object merely to keep him fast in his place of punish¬ 
ment, but also to carry him there securely; for, as 
he was a desperately bold intruder, he could not 
otherwise be driven out and carried away. The 
binding is the hard political restraint which follows 
on lawlessness. It is the business, not of the guests 
of the church, but of the servants of the King.— 
Outer darkness.—Comp. ch. viii. 12. It may bo 
worthy of notice, that the Antinomians are cast out 
into the same place of punishment with the tradi¬ 
tionalists and legalists. This points to an internal 
connection between the two extremes. 

There shall be weeping and gnashing of 
teeth.— See above. There is no sufficient reason for 
separating these words from the parable, as Meyer 
does, and making them explanatory words of Christ. 

Yer. 14. For many are called. —If we take 
these words as simplythe Lord’s explanation, they re¬ 
fer not only to the punishment of the one guest, who 
had not on the wedding-garment, but . to those also 
who had been earlier invited; and thus the anti¬ 
thesis of the many and few is better established and 
illustrated. Comp. ch. xx. 16. Called and chosen, 
signify here not merely a difference, but an anti¬ 
thesis. Both in the old and in the new economy there 
is a rigorous separation made between the worthy 
and unworthy, and on that this antithesis is found¬ 
ed. We must not, therefore, understand the word 
here in its common doctrinal meaning; it is no more 
than the historical call or invitation, and the called 
are simply the individual members of the theocracy, 
and of the Christian Church. And so, further, the 
idea of election here is not the usual dogmatic con¬ 
ception of an eternal decree, but that final election 
in the judgment which, however, points back to the 
first election. De Wette goes no further, in his ex¬ 
position, than the definite sentence of the Judge upon 
the worthiness and unworthiness of men. Meyer 
interprets it of the eternal decree by which God ap¬ 
pointed those to enter into the kingdom of the Mes¬ 
siah who would appropriate His righteousness, ch. 
xxv. 34 (essentially the Arminian view). Perhaps it is 
better to go no further here also than the historical 
illustration. Many are called; few, as actual guests, 
have escaped as elect ones the two crises ox judg¬ 
ment. Probably the expression rests upon some 
proverbial saying, such as, Many guests, few deed 
ones . The Scripture doctrine of election is the basis 
of the saying; but it is an election which is here 
viewed in all its developments and processes down to 
the judgment-day. 

Vers. 1-14. The Meaning or the Pa r a b l e of 
the Marriage of the King’s Son. It speaks every¬ 
where for itself. God is the King, and the wedding 
of His Son is the feast of the Messiah’s kingdom. 
The invited, who have a second invitation, are the 
Jews. The second invitation came through John 
the Baptist and Jesus Christ The city burnt is 
Jerusalem. The second sending of the servants is 
the mission of the Apostles. The highways are the 
heathen world. Good and bad are the whole body 
pf heathen, receiving a common and unlimited pro¬ 
clamation of the gospel. The other traits—the gen¬ 
eral acceptance, etc.—have been already sufficiently 
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explained. Lampe understood by the wedding-gar- Is. rffi. 14, 15), by the contemptuous rejection of 
ment Christ Himself: we regard it as the moral whom the enemies of the Messiah pronounced their 
excellence of the Christian character. Judas has own spiritual condemnation; and, on the other hand, 
been discerned in the man without the garment it is made a figure of Daniel's glorified Messiah (the 
(troupe, ch. xxvi. 50); but the connection shows that rock which descended from the highest mountain of 
this man is the collective Antinomianism of the New the earth into the valley), who in the judgments of 
Testament economy. history annihilated His enemies. But the second 

part of the third parable is a justification of the hint, 
that the kingdom of God passes over to the Gentiles. 

DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. Hence it is shown that law, justice, and judgment 

are to rule in the new economy, although in another 

1. See the foregoing Exegetical Notet. and a higher form. 

2. His enemies would oppress and destroy the 4. The marriage of the Son.—-The call to the 
Lord through the might of their theocratic hierarchi- kingdom of God is a call to the. highest honor, the 
cal authority. But He constrained them, by the highest joy, and the highest festivity.. The inviting 
might of His wisdom, to pronounce before the people king is God; the bridegroom is Christ; the bride 
In the temple the sentence of their own deposition (not here appearing) the Church. The fact that the 
and degradation. By the question concerning the invited who accept the invitation belong to the 
origin of John's baptism He accomplished three body, which is the bride, comes not into view in the 
things: 1. He constrained them to make manifest parable. Believers individually are the guests; be- 
how much they differed from the belief of the people lievers collectively are the bride. The guests are 
in the prophetic mission of the Baptist. 2. He the subjects of the king: He might constrain them 
brought home to their minds their own guilt, in as servants to do the work of servants, but He in- 
having rejected the Baptist's express authentication vites them as guests and friends to partake of His 
of His claims as the Messiah * 3. He rendered it honors and joys, and invites them even with ur- 
neoessary that they should pronounce their own gency. The motives of honor, love, duty, here all 
sentence upon themselves as utterly incompetent to co-operate in their influence. And this makes the 
discharge the duties of their office. Thus the defen- conduct of the first invited all the more unnatural 
give was turned already into the offensive. But the and damnable. 

special attack upon them, to which He now passes 5. “ It does seem strange that the invited guests 
on, unfolds their guilt and its punishment in perfect ill-treat and kill the messengers, who invite them to 
gradation; and here again they are obliged to pro- make their appearance; but what if this .senseless 
nounce sentence upon themselves. Despisere of conduct in the parable were designed to point to the 
John, the prophet of repentance, worse than the equal folly of those who are now acting in the same 
publicans and harlots! this is the first sentence, senseless way with regard to God’s messages!"— 
That of the second is—Unfaithful stewards of the Weisse (iL p. 118). 

Lord's vineyard, murderers of the Messiah, con- 6. At the end of this section, the theocratical 
demned, deprived of their office, degraded, and forced authority of Christ has taken the place of the old 
to.make way for strangers better than themselves!— and forfeited authority! The Sanhedrin had now 
this is the second sentence. Being with the whole only the form of authority remaining with it. Es- 
people insane, despisere of God and His salvation, sentially it was displaced by Christ, 
and in all their acts rebels against Him, their city is 
to be burned, while they themselves are to be de¬ 
stroyed and to give place to the Gentiles!—this is HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL, 

the third sentence, which the Lord Himself utters 

In an allegorical prophecy. In all these mark the I. The Whole Section. —The spiritual and real 
gradation of their guilt. In the first parable they reckoning between Christ and the Sanhedrin points 
are, by their 44 1 will, sir,” condemned, as well as by to the future open and historical reckoning.—The 
the repentance.of the publicans and harlots. In the full development of the fall of Israel. 1. Their 
second parable they are condemned by the favorable sin : (a) Disobedience under the guise of piety; 

. terms on which the vineyard is let to them, by the (6) persecution of the prophets; (cl the murder of 
long, forbearance of the Proprietor, by the bold gen- Christ; (d) contempt of God, and sen-exclusion from 
eroBity with which He at last committed to them His the gospel feast. 2. Their judgment: (a) Put to 
Son. In the third parable, by the dignified invita- shame by publicans and harlots and Gentiles; 

# tion of their, filing to the wedding of His Son, as if (6) degradation from their dignity and historical 
they were friends, while at the same time they are vocation; (cl loss of their land; (rf) burning of their 
subjects, and might be commanded ; by the repeti- city; (e) and total downfall of ail their glory.—Mark 
tion of the call, and the anxious, almost supplicating, the fate of every hierarchical dominion which, like 
manner in which the preparations are spoken of, and that of the Jews, withstands the Lord, 
the probable embarrassment caused by their ab- II. The Question of the Sanhedrin ; Christ'* 
sence; but, most of all, by the emptiness of their counter-question, ch. xxi. 23-32.—Christ is the spir- 
excuses, and the stupid malignity of their vengeance itual avenger of the Baptist's blood in the temple.— 
upon the messengers who invited them. The Lord in his House obliged to defend His rights; 

3. The appendix in the second parable perfects outraged by servants, and treated by them as a usurp- 
its application to the Council; but at the same time er.—Christ the conqueror of all hierarchical spirits in 

* unfolds the two sides of the judgment which falls the temple of God. The supreme authority of the 
upon the builders who rejected the corner-stone. Lord robs all other authority here of its power.— 
The corner-stone of Ps. cxviii, which the builders The silencing of the Council: their silence was a 
rejected, thus securing their own rejection, is made pign of their desperation and of their hardening.— 
here, on the one hand, a figure of Isaiah's suffering Connection of false prudence and fear: 1. Fake 
Messiah (the stone of stumbling in Israel’s way, prudence begets fear; 2. fear begets false prudence 
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Before the Lord m Hu holy temple must all the 
world keep silence. 

III. The Parable of the Two Unequal Sons.— 

The open, and the false character.—The penitent sin¬ 
ner held up by the Lord to put to shame the hypo¬ 
crite.—The Lord's sermon of repentance in the 
temple. * 

IV. The Parable or the Wicked Husbandmen, 
ch. xxL 33-41.—The fearful wickedness of God's 
laborers, who would turn His vineyard into a private 
possession. 1. The sources of this conduct: Mis¬ 
understanding of the Lord's external absence, of His 
longsuffering and tenderness; selfishness, worthi¬ 
ness, ambition, evil company. 2. The form of its 
manifestation: Denial of the fruits; contempt of the 
messengers; renunciation of the Lord; conspiracy 
against the Heir. 3. The issue of this conduct: 
Displacement from their vocation; loss of the vine¬ 
yard; and terrible ruin.—The ruinous delusion of 
the servants of Christ who turn an office of service 
Into an office of rule.—The ordinary offices in the 
Church are lost, when they fail to recognize the 
Lord's extraordinary messengers.—The murder of 
Christ in the vineyard of His Father; John iil 16: 
So God loved the world, etc.—The history of the 
hardening of Israel an eternal warning to the 
Church.—They knew the Son and they knew Him 
not (Luke xxiiL 34; Acts iii. 17); their blindness 
was a self-inflicted obscuration of their minds.—In 
Christ’s end the guilt of the whole world is summed 
up.—How He made His enemies pronounce their 
own doom. 

V. Christ the Stone Rejected by the Builders, 

WHICH BECAME THE HEAD OF THE CORNER, ch. XXL 

42-46.—As the Old Testament foretold the degen¬ 
eracy of His officers, so did also the New.—Christ 
the rock: 1. The stone which the builders rejected, 
and who was made the corner-stone (Ps. cxviiL); 
2. the stone in the way, a stumbling-block and a 
stone to rest upon (Isa. viil); 8. the rock which, 
hewn out, rolled down from the everlasting hills 
(Dan. ii.).—How unbelief turns the warning of ruin 
into a new and ruinous snare.—How the fear of the 
people's faith restrained the enemies of the Lord in 
their assaults.—The embarrassment and impotence 
of the Jewish Council: 1. Pressed within by the 
spiritual words of the Lord; 2. pressed without by 
the people's temper.—The malignity of unbelief 
reaches its climax in the feeling of its own impo¬ 
tence. 

VL The Marriage or the King's Son. The 
old Scripture lesson for the twentieth Sunday after 
Trinity. Ch. xxii. 1-14.—The kingdom of heaven 
a wedding feast, which God has prepared for His 
Son —All preaching of the gospel is an invitation to 
this wedding.—Two kinds of guilt in dealing with 
the invitation: 1. Contempt of the invitation: dis¬ 
honoring (a) the King, (6) the King's Son, (c) the 
inviting messengers. 2. Contempt of the feast it¬ 
self : (a) dishonoring the blessedness of the feast in 
gross carnality and service of the world ; (6) dishon¬ 
oring the holiness and consecration of the feast, in 
preferring the beggarly fellowships of the world.— 
The guilt of remaining away, and the guilt of appear¬ 
ing ill (without the wedding-garment).—The dif¬ 
ference and the common glory of the Old and New 
Covenants. 1. The difference: the Old Testament 
is the invitation to the feast; the New Testament is 
the feast itself. 2. The common glory: grace runs 
through the whole of the Old Covenant as well as 
the New; and the spirit of judgment and justice runs 


through the New Covenant as well as the Old (the 

S tests are examined).—The best thing in our earthly 
e is, that in it we are invited to the feast of the 
salvation of God.—The true and proper loss of life 
in life is the despising the invitation to God's great 
feast—How God in His mercy condescends to repre¬ 
sent Himself as an embarrassed host, who fears for 
the dishonoring of His feast, and prays us to come.— 
All God’s martyrs are persecuted messengers of invi¬ 
tation.—How it can come to pass that unbelief should 
rise in rebellion against the invitation to the free 
gift of blessedness.—Indifference which undervalues 
salvation in the midst of earthly cares, and fanat¬ 
icism which persecutes the heralds of the gospel, are 
fundamentally one and the same self-seeking worldli¬ 
ness, though assuming different forms.—All God's 
judgments are the counterparts or antitheses of 
slighted feasts and invitations.—The Lord's armies, 
which He sends out for retribution (Romans, etc.); 
or, heaven and earth must contend for the honor of 
the Lord and His Son.—All the endless confusion of 
the course of this world must subserve the one dear 
end of God.—The passing over of the kingdom of 
heaven from the first invited to the new guests.— 
The ingratitude of those who would not come cannot 
invalidate the feast: the wedding is fully furnished 
and crowded nevertheless.—In the Church of the 
gospel the law is bom again.—Friend, how earnest 
thou in hither ? or, lawlessness (Antinomianism) hi 
the Church, and its judgment.—Holy discipline of 
the Church of Christ, the rule of Christ in the midst 
of it.—The eternal consecration of the eternal feast 
of Christ.— Outer darkness ; or, the punishment of 
the servants of men’s precepts, and the scomers of 
the law, the same.— Many are called , etc., or the 
difference between the external and the internal 
Church: (a) called, elect; (6) many, few; (c) re¬ 
maining without, new and different guests. 

Selections from other Homiletical Commentaries. 

1. The Question and the Counter-Question. 
—Starke : —From Zeisius: The anti-christiat spirit 
arrogates to itself all power in the Church, and will 
lord it over all things (2 Thess. ii 4).—-Spiritual 
councils, synods, and consistories, not only may err, 
but have erred, and err to this day; so that we must 
not obey them further than they conform to the word 
of God.—Most necessary it is to use prudence in 
dealing with the enemies of the truth.—Sometimes 
the cunning of the enemy can be met and unmasked 
by a little counter-question. 

Gerlach :—The mysterious answer which Jesus 
had given them the first time (John ii.) had remained 
dark to their minds.—Christ's countei^question was 
by no means a mere evidence of His prudence, or an 
evasive reply ; but He opens up to His enemies the 
way to acknowledge His Messiahship, for if they 
believed in John, they must receive his testimony 
concerning Jesus as the Messiah. 

2. The Two Sons.— Starke :— Two sorts of men : 
manifest sinners, and hypocrites.— Quesnd: What 
would have been to man, in a state of innocence, 
pleasure, is now hard work on account of sin.— 
Cramer : To sin is human, but to continue in sin is 
devilish.—We must never give up all hope of the 
vilest sinner.—Behold, Jesus receiveth the vilest sin¬ 
ners, publicans and harlots!— Hedinger: Hypocrites 
promise much and keep little.—Obstinate persons 
are hard to convert.—Good examples of penitents 
should draw sinners to follow them. 
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Heubner: —The first application is to the persons 
named in ver. 31; the second, to the Jews and Gen¬ 
tiles. But the parable is for all men generally.— 
Those that are converted late often become more 
acceptable to God than those who are relapsing from 
early zeaL—The summoning “ Go work ” is for 
every man.—True improvement comes from action, 
not from wishing and promising. 

3. Thi Wicked Husbandmen. — Starke: —From 
Queenel: Ministers of the divine word must regard 
their flocks as a vineyard of the Lord.—The rulers 
of the Church are often its greatest persecutors, and 
most responsible for its corruptions.—The Son of 
God is heir of all things: whosoever rejects Him 
here has no part in the heavenly inheritance.—Those 
who cast Jesus out of their hearts, cast Him also 
out of the vineyard which He purchased with His 
blood.— Zeinue: The wicked are very often made 
unconsciously to bear witness against themselves.— 
The time of retribution will come. 

Gerlach :—The number of the prophets increased 
in the later ages of the laraelitish people; so also, 
the longer the Church lives, the farther the indi¬ 
vidual advances, the more abundant are the tokens 
of God’s grace.— He sent hie eon (xxi. 87, comp. 
Heb. i. 2). Important passage, showing how Christ 
essentially distinguished Himself from all the former 
messengers of God, by His own peculiar relation to 
His heavenly Father.—The husbandmen know the 
son: thus Christ declares that His enemies knew 
who He was, or at least that they were guilty of 
their own ignorance. He tells them also why they 
watched for His life: because they feared He would 
take from them their usurped authority.—Human 
nature, in rebellion against Christ, has a right in¬ 
stinct, that if it could overcome Him, it would over¬ 
come all opposition. 

Heubner: —The high priests acted as the agents 
or representatives of the evil spirit, the prince of 
this world. If Jesus could be destroyed, all would 
be won for Satan.—The Church of Christ often the 
stage of most frightful cruelty.—God’s judgments 
become more and more severe.—The Jewish people 
a monument of divine mercy and justice. 

4. The Corner-Stone. — Starke: —From Can- 
etein: ■ The corner-stone of the Church is Christ: 
1 Cor. iil 11; Eph. il 20; 1 Pq*. ii. 6-8.—The 
Saviour falls on no one as a judgment, who has not 
already by unbelief stumbled at Him.—So blind are 
the ungodly, that they fear men, while they have no 
fear of God 

Heubner: —The Old Testament had foretold the 
rejection of the Son of God; the New Testament 
foretells to us the apostasy from Christianity,* for 
the warning and confirmation of believers.—Jesus 

* [In German : den Ab/all von Ciietstknthum, from 
Christianity ; not of Christendom, as the Edinb. trol. bos It, 
which would require in German : den Abfall dkb Csri- 
tTKNHJCIT.—P, 8.J 


honored the Scripture, and everywhere saw in it the 
counsel of God indicated. Ought not this to inspire 
the Chris tiafi with reverence for the Old Testament? 
—What wise one of this world, what human reason, 
would have conoeived, under the cross, that this 
man, hanging suspended between two malefactors, 
and despised by all, would one day receive the wor¬ 
ship of the whole world ?—This is the Lord’s doing; 
and it is marvellous in our eyes.—Yam are afi 
attempts and devices to suppress the truth, or 
thwart the counsel of God.—It is madness to rush 
against the rock: it is for us only to rest and 
build on.- 1 —The doom of the despisers of God’s 
grace. 

5. The Wedding Feast, ch. xxii. 1-14. — Starke: 
—The blind world often regards the good messen¬ 
gers, who invite them to a heavenly feast, as their 
enemies.—God is great, not only in His love, but 
also in His anger.— Cramer: Joyful word: All 
things are ready! Alarming word: Thou art not 
ready !— Oeiander: Let all take care that they do 
not slight the gospel, that God may not take away 
His word (“and give it to others”).— Queenel: In 
the work of salvation there is no respect of persona 
— Cramer: In heaven there are only good, in hell 
only wicked ; but in the militant Church there are 
tares and wheat together (Gregor. M. Homil. 88).— 
He was speechless: Job ix. 3; Ps. exxx. 3.— Zeisiut: 
The small number of the elect should make no Chris¬ 
tian despond, or weaken his hope of salvation; but 
only cause him to rub all sleep out of his eyes.—Not 
external communion with the Church, but divine 
election through faith, saves us. 

Gerlach: The wedding feast of the Son of God 
with mankind, when He assumed our flesh.—The 
highways, the places where men most congregate. 

Heubner: — My dinner . God has made all pro¬ 
vision for our salvation, and that in the most abun¬ 
dant manner.—The climax : 1. Seize , hold fast and 
imprison, those to whom all houses and hearts should 
be opened; 2. Scorn, despise in word and act, those 
to whom men are bound to show the greatest respect 
and love; 3. Kill, those for whom the longest life 
should be desired.—Christianity is offered to us 
without merit.—The wisdom of God knows even how 
to derive good from evil.—The Jews’ contempt for 
the gospel sent it over to the Gentiles.—All without 
distinction are invited.—Different receptions of the 
invitation to the kingdom of heaven.—The goodness 
and earnestness of the call of mercy. 

Hof acker :—The righteous judgment of God 
upon those who obey not the gospel.— Reinhardt— 
The predominant spirit of every age furnishes its 
own pretexts for repelling the appeals of the gospeL 
— J. J. Rambach :—The vain hope of false Chris¬ 
tians. 

[Comp, also Matthew Henry , on the parable of 
the Marriage Feast, on which he is quite full and 
rich for practical purposes.—P. S.] 
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R The Attack of the Herodian$ or the Politician*, and the Victory of the Lord. Ch. XXII. 15-22. 

(Mark xii. 18-17; Luke xx. 20-26. , The Gospel for the 23 d Sunday after Trimly.) 

15 Then went the Pharisees, and took counsel how they might entangle [ensnare, en* 

16 trap] him in his talk [with a word, iv Aoyw]. 1 And they sent out unto him their dis* 
ciples with the Herodians,* saying, Master, we know that thou art true, and teachest 
the way of God in truth, neither carest thou for any man [one, ov —ouSevos] : for thou 

17 regardest not the person of men. Tell us therefore, What thinkest thou? Is it lawful 

18 to give tribute unto Cesar, or not? But Jesus perceived [knowing, yvods] their wick- 

19 edness, and said, Why tempt ye me, ye hypocrites? Shew me the tribute money [to 

20 vopurpa tov Kijwroi/]. And they brought unto him a penny [den&ry]. 1 And he saith 
unto them, Whose is this image and superscription [the inscription, fj imypa<f>-q\? 

21 They say unto him, Cesar’s. Then saith he unto them, Render 4 therefore unto Cesar 
the things which'are Cesar’s [the things of Caesar to Caesar, to, KatVapos Kaurapi]; and 
unto God the things that are God’s [the things of God to God, ra rov ®eov ra> ©cw], 

22 When they had heard these words , they marvelled, and left him, and went their way. 


1 Ver. 15.— [*Ot»s altrbv ray ill ev<r otoir (from rayls f a snare,, a trap) tv \6y<p> Lange: um ihn {mil 
Ltet) eujfangen in eincm Ausspruch ; Ewald: durch ein Wort The t cord here refers to the artful question In ver. IT, 
to which, they thought, He most either answer yes or no, and in either case fatally compromise Himself. Meyer: u 4v 
\6yy, in einer Reds, d. A., in einem Ausspruch*, wlchen er thun t curde. Dimer ist als Falls oder SchUnge 
(rayIs) gedacht w In Cod. Sinalt. the words*: iv h6yq> t are onfitted.—P. S.] 

9 Ver. 16.—[Dr. Lange inserts after Herodians in small type : u Politicians, adherents of tho Roman party of the Hero¬ 
dian house.’*—P. 8.] 

* Ver. 19.—(ATjvdpior. See the Critical Notes on xviii. 98 and xx. 2.—P. 8.] 

4 Ver. 2L—[’A r6 8ot«, reddiU , render as a due, not: 96r «, date, as a gift Comp. Rom. xtli. 7: kriSore o8r 
raai tAs hpsikds. Render unto all their dues. Tertullian (De idol. 15): **Reddite imaginem Coesari qua in nummo 
Mi, et imaginem Dei Deo qua in hotnine est"—Y. 8.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Ver. 15. Then wont the Pharisees. — The 

Pharisees formed the main element in the deputation 
of the Sanhedrin, which aimed to annihilate the Lord 
by a stroke of authority. But their blow He had 
made to recoil upon themselves. They stood as per¬ 
sons who were stripped of their spiritual authority; 
while He, by the same words which stripped them, 
demonstrated His own Messianic power, and remained 
in the temple as its actual Lord. His authority with 
the people, which it was sought to impair, was thus 
strengthened anew. His enemies enter into the fact of 
their position; yet not with repentance and obedience, 
hut with a hypocritical acknowledgment, that they 
might again ensnare Him by cunning. This they 
could compass only by bringing Him into suspicion 
of the crime, of which they were themselves con¬ 
scious, of exciting machinations against the Homan 
government They wanted a political Messiah: that 
He would not become. They now sought to involve 
Him in the appearance of being a political Messiah, 
in order that they might hand Him over to the Ro¬ 
man authorities as an insurrectionary. They would 
suggest to Him, or impose upon Him, the sedition of 
their own hearts, that thus they might ruin Him. 
Thus they went further and further into the most 
abandoned course of lying, urged by the exasperation 
which His last great warning parables had provoked 
to Hie uttermost. How great this exasperation was, 
appears from the fact that it was the Pharisees of 
the Sanhedrin, the bitterest enemies of Rome, who 
made this attack, and connected themselves, for the 
accomplishment of their purpose, with the Herodian 
political party. And the greatness of their obduracy 


and blindness appears in this, that after all they ac¬ 
tually brought Him to the cross under the charge of 
being a political Messiah, although He rebuked and 
repelled every solicitation to utter a seditious word. 
They hoped to succeed in their temptation, because 
they were blinded by the spirit of absolutism which 
regards every departure from its laws and demands 
as rebellion and revolution. 

And took oounseL —It is a counsel of cunning. 
Their purpose is now to oonfront Him as private per¬ 
sons, who have much respect for His person; and for 
this purpose they have a perilous question ready. 
Hence the new assault upon our Lord assumes the 
form of a series of distinct party attacks. The Phar¬ 
isees take the lead with theirs; and theirs was, in¬ 
deed, the most cunningly devised. The Sadducees 
then follow, in an attack more direct and outspoken, 
though equally disguised os to its ultimate purpose. 
And then oome, lastly, the scribes of the Pharisees’ 
party, and try their strength on His. 

Ver. 16. Their disciples with the Herodians. 
—It was part of the cunning of this new attack, that 
the Pharisees—the most dignified members of the 
Sanhedrin—who had just officially encountered Jesus, 
did not now appear before Him in the new character 
of hypocritical submission. He should by no means 
know their design: Hence they sent their disciples, 
young and unknown persons, who were students of 
the science of expounding Scripture. But for these 
they had been able to provide an accompaniment of 
political partisans, Herodians, probably also of the 
younger sort. They were the high-born academical 
youth of Jerusalem: an appropriate organ to use in 
a temptation to theocratical revolution around the 
temple of Zion. Meyer : “ The Herodians were that 
party of the Jews who were devoted to the royal 
house of Herod—a party political, not hierarchical, 
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yet not purely Roman; popular royalists, in opposi¬ 
tion to the pure principle of the theocracy, but also 
to the unpopular Roman dominion (against Caesar), 
aiding with the powerful Pharisees from policy and 
according to circumstances. For other and in part 
very singular interpretations, see Wolf and Kocher 
»» loc* The passage in Joseph. Antiq. xiv. 15, 10, 
refers to other circumstances, comp. Ewald, p. 196. 
To regard them as adherents of the Roman govern¬ 
ment generally (and not specifically a faction devoted 
to the Herodian family), is forbidden by the special 
name which they bore. It was deep cunning in the 
hierarchy to unite themselves with this royalist fac¬ 
tion ; for thus they hoped to embolden Jesus to utter 
a word which might be interpreted against the cen¬ 
sus-tribute. Their flattering introduction had this 
design; and their further plan was to urge a political 
complaint against Him before the Roman authorities. 
Comp. Luke xx. 20. But, should an affirmative an¬ 
swer upset this scheme, they would at least succeed 
in placing the Herodians in antagonism to Him.” 
Rat) tier, they would in this case make Him hateful to 
the people, in consequence of His unconditional testi¬ 
mony in favor of subjection to the Roman dominion. 
The Herodians were, after all, anti-theocratic in their 
sentiments, and could only wear the mask of a patri¬ 
otic royalism, which might serve as a temptation to 
the Lord. A third contingency, that Jesus might 
decline giving any answer, His opponents seem 
scarcely tQ have at all contemplated. It may have 
occurred to their minds, however, that they might 
possibly use Him yet as a tool in a gigantic rebel¬ 


lion. 

Master, we know. —A cunning hint,f that they 
were ready to pay Him honor as the Messiah. In 
a sincere spirit Nicodemus said the same thing, John 
ill 3. 

That Thou art true : truthful.—With all their 
deceit, they actually thought this. The most aban¬ 
doned falsehood is constrained to acknowledge His 
pure sincerity. 

Thou teaohest the way of God in truth.— 

Hypocritical recognition, (1) of His doctrine, and (2) 
of His manner of teaching or His orthodoxy. The 
way of God, in the Jewish scholastic 'sense; emphat¬ 
ically, the practical instruction which came from God 
Himself and represents His will; the revelation of 
God as the standard for human conduct. See Bret- 
Schneider, sub 

Neither carest Thou for any one. —A cun¬ 
ning temptation to lift Himself, in His proud con¬ 
sciousness, above all respect or care for the Roman 
authorities. They had indeed found that their power 
had no effect to intimidate Him in the way of truth. 
But they might have known that His independence 
Was always connected with the purest submission to 
the powers that are. Their involuntary acknowledg¬ 
ment shines dirough their false speech. 

Regardeet not the person of men.—n p 6 <r«- 
w o v is the outward appearance: the representative 
of an authority. Ou rpiawov is essentially 


* [The Edinb. trsl. read* here: “ For some remarkable 
hlnte, tee Wolf,”—mistaking probably the eehr tonderbare 
J)eutwngen of the original lor icunaerbare Andeutungen. 
Mistakes of this kind, whether of carelessness or ignorance 
of the German language, and all sorts of arbitrary omissions 
and changes, occur on every page, yea almost In every sen¬ 
tence of this and several preceding chapters, and make the 
revision a moro tedious and disagreeable task than a new 
translation.—P. 8.] 

t [A. cunning and malignant captatio benevotentia. as 
Meyer calls it,—P. 8.] 


the same as Luke’s ov KapAdrus xpdommov, ver. 21, 
but stronger. 

Ver. 17. Is it lawful 7—To the Jew. De Wette: 
“ According to theocratical principles, which regard¬ 
ed Jehovah as the only King in Israel.” The theo¬ 
cratical prerogative, however, had not interfered with 
the representation of Jehovah by human kings in Is¬ 
rael ; and the Israelites had paid tribute always to 
them. In fact, they had in past times paid tribute 
even to foreign potentates—the Babylonians, Per 
sians, etc. How then, in the face of such precedents, 
could the question be urged as it was urged on the 
present occasion ? The explanation is to be found in 
the fact, that the Jewish fanaticism had increased 
from generation to generation, and that it was now 
rapidly approaching the point of culmination which 
it reached at last in the Jewish war. And the hope 
of the Messiah was also increasing in strength. Thus, 
while the payment of tribute to a human lung might 
generally be lawful, it was otherwise with a heathen 
king, especially Caesar, who threatened to take the 
place of the Messiah as His dark rival in the rule of 
the world: this might appear apostasy from the theoc¬ 
racy and the hope of Messiah’s kingdom. In this 
spirit Judas the Gaulonite (Joseph. Antiq. xviil 1; 
Acts v. 37) had refused the census of the Romans; 
regarding it as the decisive sign of servitude. ^ And 
certainly the Jews might have been justified in re¬ 
fusing all political homage to the Caesar, if the history 
of the theocracy had not established a distinction be¬ 
tween the religious and the political element, and in¬ 
troduced and accustomed them to such a differ¬ 
ence between the Church and the State. But fanati¬ 
cism ignored this distinction as a temporary abuse, 
and supposed that with the advent of the Messiah it 
would disappear; meanwhile it was a disorder that 
must be cunningly submitted to as a necessity. Christ 
opposes to their temptation the perfect and clear dis¬ 
tinction as it was appointed by God. The question: 
“ Is it lawful? ” of itself obscures the supposition of 
duty; and the question: “ Must we, as servants of the 
theocracy, refuse the tribute ? ” meant, in other words: 
Must we resist the dominion of the Romans, and rise 
up in rebellion ? 

Or not?—The not lawful they would fain have 
put in His mouth. 

Ver. 18. Hypocrites.—Bengel: u Jesus ventm 
te eis ostendit ut dixerant, ver . 16.” 

Yer. 19. The tribute-money. —The coin in 
which the tribute is paid. Ubxcunque nutnisma 
regie alicujus cbtinet , Ulic incola rcaem istvm pro 
domino agnoscunt. Maim on. in Gesdah, v. 18. 

Vera. 20, 21. Whose is this'•image ?—The 
Lord’s answer gains infinitely in emphasis when we 
connect it with the action in which He clothes it 
Bearing this coin in their hands, they were obliged 
to appear before Him as the subjects of Caesar, and 
themselves read the decision of their own question in 
the word ‘ 4 Caesar.” But the truth of the answer con¬ 
sists in this, that every one has subjected himself to 
the actual obligations of a State who has entered into 
its rights, as symbolized by its currency. Or, he who 
acknowledges the ruler’s right of coining, acknowl¬ 
edges also his right to tribute; he who takes the 
coin from Caesar, must give it back to him again. 
Thus Jesus makes the payment of tribute a duty of 
virtual obligation. The coin is already Caesar’s. But 
the word is ri K a t <r a pot, the things of C^ar; 
and it includes therefore all the obligations to the 
State. But this obedience must ever be conditioned 
by obedience to God, to whom all must pay the trib* 
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ute of r k ro 5 ® « o 0, ike Mng* of God. And here 
we must not think merely of any particular tribute— 
the temple-tribute (the usual interpretation), or re¬ 
pentance (Ebrard)—-but of all religious obligations. 
Erasmus: Giro to God that which has the image and 
inscription of God, the soul (quod Dei habet tttscrtp- 
Honern et imaginem, i. animum). 

Ye r. 21. And unto God the things that are 
God’s*—The word was not only a precept, but also a 
correction; since they denied to the Father Himself, in 
the person of Jesus, the honor due to Him. And so 
also the word: “ Render unto Caesar the things which 
are Cesar's,” might hare spared them the Jewish 
war, the destruction of Jerusalem, and the downfall 
of their nation. / 

[The answer of our Saviour in ver. 21 is perhaps 
the wisest answer ever given to any question, cer¬ 
tainly die wisest which could possibly be made 
in this case, and we need not wonder that the ene¬ 
mies who elicited it, “ marvelled and left Him.” It 
establishes the rights, regulates the duties, and dis¬ 
tinguishes the jurisdiction of the spiritual and tem¬ 
poral powers and their subjects. It contains the 
fundamental principle and guide for the settlement 
of the vexed question of Church and State, which has 
created so much trouble and persecution in the his¬ 
tory of Christianity. If men would always strictly 
adhere to this rule, there never would be a hostile 
collision between the two powers, which are both of 
divine origin and authority, the one for the temporal, 
the other for the eternal welfare of man, and which 
ought to be kept distinct and independent in their re¬ 
spective spheres without mixture and confusion, and 
yet without antagonism, but in friendly relation in 
View of their common origin in God, and their com¬ 
mon end and completion in the f3a<ri\iia rrjs $6fas, 
where God shall be all in all.—P. S.] * 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. The temptation of Christ to revolution, through 
the students and aristocracy of Jerusalem, as the in¬ 
struments of His enemies. 

2. The Messiah Himself divides here the theoc¬ 
racy, which was both Church and State, into Church 
and State as two distinct parts: He consigns the 
kingdom of this world to Caesar, while He limits and 
conditions it by the kingdom of God. 

8. Render unto Ccesar that which is Casar's .— 
Here the duty of obedience is deduced from the fact 
of the existing dominion. Caesar had the coin, there¬ 
fore it should bfi given to him; Caesar had the pow¬ 
er, therefore he should be obeyed. De Wette dis¬ 
tinguishes in a futile way between the principles of 
conscience, of right, and of power and prudence. 
Prudence is also matter of conscience. To revolt 
against authority, is contrary to conscience. Politi¬ 
cal obligations have entered in, as matter of fact, 
wherever people have settled themselves in the enjoy¬ 
ment of political rights. Hence the passages, Rom. 
xiil 1; 1 Tim. it 1; 1 Pet. iL 18, 17, belong here. 
On the distinction between legitimate and unright¬ 
eous dominion, tills text says nothing. But it does 
say that he who has accepted the protection of an 
actual government, has entered into its political con¬ 
stitution, and acknowledged thereby its rights. The 
legitimist feeling of devotion to an oppressed power 
must maintain its propriety by banishment and suffer¬ 
ing with it. It can co-exist with the new bond of 
subjection only as a wish, a sentiment, a longing for 


deliverance. Enjoying the protection of the existing 
power, it must submit to the obligations which thence 
arise. But the antithesis, “ Unto God that which is 
God’s,” is self-characterized as the higher or absolute 
principle, which is the condition of the former. Comp. 
Acts iv. 19 [which contains the right of disobedience 
to the temporal power, where it clearly contradicts 
the laws of God.—P. SL]. 

4. Money represents the palpable earthly side of 
government and civil relations. He who, in the im¬ 
press of the coin, is acknowledged as the ruler over 
the money of the land, is thereby marked out as the 
ruler of the land. In a certain sense, therefore, the 
money circulation is a permanent symbol of political 
subjection and mark of allegiance.* But, over against 
the external and visible dominion of Caesar over the 
civil life, there is the immediate dominion of God 
over the internal and unseen life. These two domin¬ 
ions are not indeed co-ordinate; the latter is supreme 
over the former; but it has a pre-eminence which ad¬ 
mits of a certain appearance of division between the 
power of Caesar and the power of God. But the im¬ 
press of God is upon the spirit; therefore the life of 
the soul must be given to God. By the requirement: 
“ Give unto God the things that are God’s,” Christ 
certainly, as Gerlach remarks, pointed out to them 
the way in which they might become really free again; 
yet not in any such sense as would encourage them 
to hope for a return of the old theocracy. Obedience 
to God will make Christendom free from the violence 
of secular power, and ready for admission into the 
perfect kingdom of God. 

5. The right distinction between that which is 
God’s and that which is Caesar’s, must lead to the 
true unity of life; while the confusion of these two 
must lead to division, lie, and hypocrisy. The Jewish 
hierarchy, in their superstition, made some scruple 
whether they should pay Caesar his tribute; and then 
they threw their own Messiah to him, whose golden 
fidelity displayed most gloriously the image of God. 

6. Langii opus Bim.: We may easily imagine 
how ashamed these conceited young men must have 
felt when they departed: wicked as they were they 
could not but feel that they and their teachers 
must have nothing but confusion to expect from their 
encounters with Christ 

7. The peculiar case where the magistrate con¬ 
founds political and spiritual subjugation, and exerts 
tyranny over conscience, as Antiochus Epiphancs did 
and many others, is here not taken into account, in¬ 
asmuch as the Roman government at the time of 
Christ tolerated and respected the rights of con¬ 
science, and for some time even protected the Chris¬ 
tians (though not Christ Himself) against the fanat¬ 
icism of the Jews. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL, 

The temptation of our Lord to pronounce a watch¬ 
word of rebellion : 1. The cunning attempt of the ene¬ 
mies ; 2. the instruments; 3. the issue.—The political 
temptations of Christians: 1. To refuse tribute (insur¬ 
rection and rebellion); 2. to sacrifice the conscience 

* [Comp. Qukstticl in loc,: u Tbo Image of princes stamp¬ 
ed on thetr coin denotes that temporal things belong all to 
their governance; and the Image of God Imprinted on the 
sonl of man teaches that whatever use he makes either of 
himself or of the creatures, ought to be referred to God. . . . 
Princes [Rotors] being more the images of God than other 
men, ought also to render to God whatever they receive 
from men, by directing It all to Hb glory P. 8.] 
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(servility).*—Christ supreme victor over all the cun- 
nine ana all the violence of His enemies.—The counsel 
of the ungodly, Ps. ii.; their snares, Prov. xxix. 6.— 
Cunning, the ancient fellow of violence, especially in 
the government of the hierarchy.—Christ’s victory over 
cunning is the victory of God’s kingdom over cunning. 
—The contest of the Lord with the cunning of His 
foes tended to the glorification of His wisdom. 1. 
They take counsel: He is thoroughly prepared. 2. 
They would entangle Him: He seeks to deliver them 
out of their own snare. 8. They praise Him in order 
to His destruction: He rebukes them, in order to 
arouse and save them. 4. They would fain involve 
Him in their own wicked designs: He punishes them 
in His righteousness. 0. They wish to judge Him as 
guilty: He dismisses them as Judge.—The covenant 
of the hierarchs and Herodians in order to overwhelm 
Christ.—The various decisions of Christ touching 
money.—The salutary distinction of Christ between 
Church and State.—The decision of Christ upon the 
rights of Caesar: 1. They are rights which are deriv¬ 
ed from God ; 2. they are co-ordinate to the spiritual 
rights of the church ; 8. they are subordinate to the 
rights of God.—The weight of the clause, 44 And to 
God that which is God’s.”—Only be who rightly dis¬ 
tinguishes between religious and civil duties will know 
how to connect them aright.—The hypocritical blend¬ 
ing of religion and policy: 1. By withholding the 
dues to the civil government, under pretext of sav¬ 
ing the rights of God; 2. by sacrificing the most sa¬ 
cred rights of God and His church to the secular 
power.—The enemies of the Lord gather strength 
from every new humiliation to haiden themselves 
afresh.—The three kinds of assault which His ene- 

• (The preceding sentences In the ITomiletieal and the 
concluding paragraphs of the Doctrinal sections, nearly half 
a column, are omitted entire in the Edlnb. trsL, and tho 
Homileticnl Hints which follow are either omitted or arbi¬ 
trarily abridged.—P. 8.] 


mice make upon the orfuse of Christ: 1. With vfo> 
lenoe; 2. with cunning; 8. with cunning and violates 
combined. 

Starke: — CaiuUin: Wicked hearts are only 
more wicked and malicious by faithful warnings— 
The two kinds of serpents, the crooked and the 
straight (Isa. xxvii. 1; first cunning, then might).— 
Zeitwt : When Christ is to be opposed, Herod and 
Pilate soon become one.—Hypocrites and liars ham 
honey on their lips, and gall in their hearts, Pa It. 
21.— Qutmd: The praise of ungodly men is frill of 
snares.— Zeieiue: No attack and no cmming of any 
avail against the Lord.—He who has God's word and 
truth on his side is sure to carry off the victory.— 
Oeiandcr : He who would put to shame God’s ser¬ 
vants will himself be put to shame.—The cunning 
which would entrap wisdom is itself caught 

Lieco : —Christ shows here that it is not His pur¬ 
pose to effect any change in earthly political relations 
(that is, in a political and earthly way). 

Heubner: —The Truth, Christ, stands here in the 
presence of falsehood.—It is the vocation of the piooa 
to have to move among those who continually per¬ 
vert their words.—The Christian’s bearing toward 
the various political parties in the world.—What they 
did in cunning and malice, we should do in earnest 
sincerity: ask Christ’s advice in all cases of doubt 
and conflict of duties.—The Christian living under a 
wicked government must submit in all things that do 
not molest his conscience.—The voice of the gospel 
on the duties of subjects.—The Christian should re¬ 
commend his religion by his civil and political hon¬ 
esty.—Christ’s dimity in the answer to these ques¬ 
tions concerning the duties of subjects and rulers. 

Reinhard :—The right of subjects to judge the rule 
and commands of their governors.— T. W. Wolf:— 
How lhtle the Lord is served by false praise.— Bern- 
bach :—The most pious Christian is the best cit¬ 
izen. 


C. The Attack of the Sadduceee, and the Victory of the Lord. Ch. XXII. 28-88. 

(Mark xii. 18-27; Luke xH 27-40.) 

23 The same day came to him the 1 Sadducees, which [who] say that there is no resur- 

24 rection, and asked him, Saying, Master, Moses said, It a man die, having no children, 

25 his brother shall marry his wife, and raise up seed unto his brother. Now there were 
with us seven brethren [brothers] : and the first, when he had married a -#ife, deceased, 

26 and, having no issue,* left his wife unto his brother: Likewise the second also, and the 

27 third, unto the seventh [unto the seven, Iw tuv cnra]. And last of all the woman died 

28 also. Therefore in the resurrection, whose wife shall she be of the seven? for they all 

29 had her. Jesus answered and said unto them, Ye do err [Ye err, go astray, wAowotc], 

30 not knowing the Scriptures, nor the power of God. For in the resurrection they neither 

31 marr^, nor are given in marriage, but are as the angels of God* in heaven. But as 
touching [concerning] the resurrection of the dead, have ye not read that which was 

32 spoken unto you by God, saying, I am the God of Abraham, and the God of Isaac, and 
the God of Jacob (Ex. iii. 6)? God is not the God 4 of the dead, but of the living. 

33 And when the multitude heard this , they were astonished at this doctrine. 

* Ver. 28.—[The article is wanting in Greek and should be omitted in the trsL—P. 8.] 

* Ver. 25.—[Literally: and the Jlrit, having married, died (or: married and died\ and having no teed, left 

wife to hie brother , yapbaat 4rt\*vrn<re * kc& fx**' tyl**, K.T.A.—P. 8.] 

* Ver. 17.—Tow 0«oD is omitted Id B., D., etc., aocording to Meyer on acoount of Hark xil. 25 [is tryyehei h twI 

elpo.ro Is]. 
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4 Ver. 82.—'The second Beit [before rttcp&r] is stricken out by Lochmann on the antbority of B., L., ami other undent 
MBS. Bat here, too, Meyer defends it, and exthoins the omission from the desire of oopylsts to conform to Mark and 
Luke. [Omitted in Cod. Sinait] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Vcr. 23. Saddaoeei.— See Exeg. Notes on ch. 
fil 7, p. 71, and Winer’s article upon them. 

Who say (teach).—The ol before \4yomet most 
not be given up, though wanting in B., D., and other 
codices. See de Wette. 

There is no resnrreotion. —It may be asked, 
how far and in what sense we are to regard die ques¬ 
tion of the Sadducees as a temptation ; for, doubtless, 
their question also, like that of the Pharisees, was 
framed with a view to entangle our Lord in some 
matter of accusation; and therefore we may assume 
that their malice was the counterpart of the malice 
of the Pharisees. It was the last consequence of 
Pharisaism—which no Pharisee, however, would 
openly express—that no tribute was to be given to 
Canar, but that his government was to be overturned. 
Now, this was the position to which they wished 
Jesus to commit Himself. And so also the Saddu¬ 
cees—though they did not come forward with an 
outspoken denial of the resurrection—hoped that 
they would make the Lord appear nothing but a 
Sadducee, and thereby effectually rob Him of all His 
influence and authority with die people. Should 
they not thus get the better of Him before the mul¬ 
titude, it was probable that Jesus would give some 
interpretation of the passage and of the doctrine 
which would bring Him into collision with Moses 
and the law. But they scarcely expected such a 
solution as Jesus gave; it never entered their 
thoughts that He would make so clear and definite 
a distinction between this life and the next They 
hoped that they should constrain Him publicly to 
avow their secret doctrine, even as the Pharisees 
had hoped that they might make Him declare Him¬ 
self a consummate Pharisee. 

Ver. 24. Master. Moses said. —Deut xxv. 5. 
They freely quoted the Mosaic law concerning the 
Levirate marriage. It was ordained, for the preser¬ 
vation of families, that if a man died without male 
issue, his brother should marry the widow, and that 
the first-born son should be held in the registers to 
be the son of the dead brother. (Michaxlis : Motor 
itches Reckt, ii. p. 98.) On this passage they con¬ 
struct a startling example, which in all probability 
was purely fictitious and boldly and unscrupulously 
carried out: tfleir argument taking it for granted 
that, if there were ever a resurrection, the marriage 
must needs be renewed in another world. Thus, 
their design was to show, out of the law itself that 
the doctrine of a resurrection was something unten¬ 
able, and a gross absurdity. 

Ver. 26. Unto the seven. —That is, unto the 
seventh. 

Ver. 29. Not knowing the Scriptures, etc.— 
There is here a twofold source of knowledge: Holy 
Scripture, and spiritual experience; or, as the theo¬ 
logian would say, a formal and a material principle. 
Out of the ignorance of the one source* or the 
other spring the Sadducee and the Rationalist tend¬ 
encies to error. It is very observable that our Lord 

v [The Edlnb. tral. omits the igorance of ( aut dem 
ffloMwtmm dor einen Quoits, etc.), and thus makes the 
errors of Baddudsm and Rationalism actually spring from 
the Holy Scriptures and spiritual experience I—P. 8.] 


does not confront them with the rebuke, that they 
did not hold tradition sacred. Pharisaism which 
stuck to the traditions was no cure for Saddudsm. 
The latter could never be set free from its negations, 
without learning more profoundly to study and apply 
its own positive principles, Scripture and the spiritual 
life. In what sense, then, was it that they did not 
understand Scripture ? In so far as they failed to 
discern in it its own living substance, its peculiar 
meaning in reference to the doctrine of immortality. 
But they understood not the power of God, inas¬ 
much as they put no trust in the power of God over 
death, in His power to raise the dead; and therefore 
had iio ability to conceive of or anticipate the glori¬ 
fication of the present body into a higher state, into 
a life in which present sexual relations should no 
longer subsist 

ver. 80. In the resurreotlon^-Fritzsche : In 
the resurrection life. Meyer, on the other hand: In 
the rising. It does not, however, point merely to 
the moment of the commencement of the new hfe; 
but to the state in which that issues, as rg voAry- 
ycvcffla, ch. xix. 28. — Nor given in marriage. — 
This has reference to the custom of the Jews, that 
Jthe female members of the family were given in 
marriage by their father. The resurrection is a 
higher state of things, in which death is extinguished 
in the glorification of life, and all things pertaining 
to marriage and the sexes done away (Luke xx. 86 ; 
1 Cor. xv. 44). 

As the angels in heaven. — That is, the angola 
who are in heaven. Meyer: The risen are not yet 
in heaven. But compare 2 Cor. v. 1; 1 Them iv. 
17. With the first resurrection begins the transition 
of earthly nature into the heavenly; and with the 
general resurrection earth and heaven will have be¬ 
come one in a glorified heavenly domain. “ We find 
among the Rabbins similar notions of the future 
relations of the body and of the sexes (tee Wetstein); 
but also such a low sensual view as this : mulier ilui , 
<pus duobut nuptii in hoc mundo , priori restituUur 
in mundo fuiuro. Sohar.” Meyer. 

Ver. 81. Bat oonoeming the resurreetion of 
the dead. —Jesus demonstrates the resurrection by 
the passage, Exod. iii. 6. They drew their argument 
from the Thorah, from the books of Moses; and He 
finds His proof in the same.* De Wette: “From 
this the erroneous conclusion was deduced, even by 
the Fathers. (Tertull. de Prcesc. cap. 46; Hieron. 
ad loc.), and by later divines, that the Sadducees 
accepted only the five books of Moses as canonical 
(an error which Olshausen seems to retain). Comp. 
Winer, art. Sadducder .” So also Meyer; but both 
of them have rather too confidently adopted Winer’s 

* [The passage occurs in connection with the appearanoo 
of Jehovah to Moses In the burning bnsb, which was itself a 
striking symbol of the power of God to preserve what In the 
course of nature roast perish. Alford: M Oar Lord doe* 
not cite the strong testimonies of the Prophets, as Isa. xxvi. 
19; Ezek. xxxvil. 1-14; Dan. xli. 2, but says, as in Lake 
(xx. 87), 1 mm Motet has shewn.' etc., leaving those other 
witnesses to be supplied. The books of Moses were the 
great and ultimate appeal for ail doctrine : and thus the as¬ 
sertion of the Resurrection comes from the very eouroe 
whence their difficulty had been constructed.* 1 Thus the bur¬ 
den of the law, ‘lam the Lord thy God,' contains the seed 
of Immortality and the promise of the resurrection. The 
law is the hard shell which contains and protects tho pre¬ 
cious kernel of the gospel.—P. 8.] 
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views.* The remark of Josephus {Contra Apian, 
L 8), that the whole of the twenty-two books were 
esteemed divine by the Jews without exception, has 
no particular weight; for he is speaking only of the 
Jews generally, and in mass; and it is well known 
that the Sadducees did not dare to make a public 
dogma of their rejection of the post-Mosaic Scrip¬ 
tures, and of the doctrine of the resurrection. It is 
plain that the assertion of Josephus cannot be 
strictly applied to all parties, in view of the relation 
of the Essenes to the law of sacrifices, and other 
matters in the Old Testament. (Sec the Pseudo- 
Clementines.) The passage, quoted by Winer, from 
Josephus (Antiq. xiU. 10, 6), declares that the Sad¬ 
ducees taught: 8«<r yjyelaQau rifjupa rh yeypappera, 
that the holy writings must be honored. But these 
Scriptures were previously defined to be the laws of 
Moon (so Josephus himself says, xviii. 1,4). At the 
same time they rejected the tradition of the fathers. 
Thus they definitely acknowledged only the Mosaic 
Scriptures, and definitely rejected only tradition. 
Their position, meanwhile, toward the remainder of 
the Scripture, was officially an ambiguous one. That 
bad antithetic between Mosaic and non-Mosaic Scrip¬ 
tures, which Josephus adduces, was attributed to 
them also by the Talmud: Kegarunt leaem ore tra¬ 
dition^ t nec fidem habuerunt nisi ei, quod in lege (the 
Thorah) Scriptum erat They certainly did not ex¬ 
press any positive rejection of the non-Mosaio Scrip¬ 
tures, because they durst not; but their bad anti¬ 
thesis plainly enough disclosed that they did not 
acknowledge them, but would be disposed to class 
them with the traditions, which they did reject. 
The ancient testimonies, among which that of Origen 
is prominent, will maintain their force, therefore, in 
spite of Winer’s view.f 

Vex 82. I am [not: /wot] the God of Abra¬ 
ham. —This argumentation has been treated by 
Hase, Strauss, and others, as a specimen of rab¬ 
binical dialectics or exegesis. (Comp, contra Ebrard, 
Kritik, etc., p. 606.) But a kind of dialectics which 
dealt in a merely deceptive demonstration we cannot 
ascribe to the Lord. The nerve of the argumenta¬ 
tion lies in this, that God appears in* the passage 
quoted as a personal God, who bears a personal 
covenant-relation to Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. 
The thought here expressed is this: God is the 
living , the God of the living (major premiss); He 
then calls Himself the God of Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob (minor); consequently, Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob are not simply dead, but they must continue to 
live as those to whom God is a God. The idea of 
personality is the root of all arguments for the im¬ 
mortality of the soul and the resurrection of the 
body. u The similar argument in Menasseh, /. Jer. 
de Mesurr. L 10, 6, appears to have been derived 
from this passage. Comp. Schdttgen, p. 180.” 
Meyer. 

[It is Certain that this argument of our Saviour 
could not have been discovered by any amount of 
Rabbinical learning and acumen; and yet being 
once presented to our mind, it strikes us, not as an 
arbitrary imposition (like most of the Rabbinical, and 

• [So has Altohd in loo,: “The Seddaoecs acknowledged 
the prophets also , and rejected tradition only {see this abun¬ 
dantly proved by Winer, RealwbrterbucK, Sadducder).'*— 
P. B.J 

t [In German : Anffuetwig % which the Edinb. trel. falsely 
renders incorrect statements; thus doing injustice to the 
late Dr. Winer, who is one of the most conscientious, accu¬ 
rate, and reliable writers in all quotations and statements of 
toots.—P. 8.] 


many of the patristic allegorical interpretations), bat 
as a real exposition of the true meaning of the pan¬ 
age quoted; throwing a flood of light over it, and 
filling us with wonder at the hidden depths and com¬ 
forts of the Scriptures. But strictly taken, the argu 
meat of Christ avails only for those who stand in 
personal covenant relations with the God of Abra¬ 
ham, and are thus partaken of the Divine life which 
can never be destroyed, and implies an admonition 
to the Sadducees to enter into this relation. The 
immortality and resurrection of the wicked, which is 
as terrible a doctrine as the resurrection of the just 
is comfortable, is not denied here, but must be based 
on other passages of the Scripture.—P. S.] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. The Temptation,—See above. The Sadducees 
hoped that either the Lord would publicly sanction 
their petty and frivolous denial of the doctrine of the 
resurrection, or contradict the law of Moses. To this 
we may add the following consideration:—If the 
Sadducees already knew of the prophecy of Jesus, 
that He would rise from the dead (and probably 
Judas had revealed this to them, see chap, xxvii. 631 
then their temptation would have a special signifi¬ 
cance: it would be a hint that His hope of the 
resurrection was delusive enthusiasm, that He might 
well pause, and, before the determination of the 
highest authorities should take effect in His death, 
retreat from His pretensions and His whole work. 
Caiaphas and many of the Sanhedrin were Saddu- 
oees. Probably, therefore, there was here a con¬ 
cealed threatening of death, and a temptation to 
renounce and retract 

2. “ They professed to be those who £n*w,—the 
illuminated in Israel But their knowledge was 
delusion ; and a delusion which rested on a twofold 
ignorance.” 

8. The Lord speaks, according to Luke, of tn 
attaining unto the resurrection. This is the more 
precise representation of the resurrection of the glo¬ 
rified, which, however, presupposes the basis of the 
general resurrection, of which Matthew speaks. 

4. He incidentally showed the Sadducees, who 
opposed the doctrine of angels (Acts xxiii. 81 how 
little He thought of their rejection of it; for He de¬ 
signedly referred to the angels in heaven as persons, 
whose personal existence in heaven we may con¬ 
fidently assume. 

6. The Sadducees had changed the positive law 
of God into an abstract law of ethics*; thus being in 
a double sense like the Stoics; in their one-sided 
morality, and in their denial of the personal fun¬ 
damental elements and relations of life.* The 
consequence of their system was heathen panthe¬ 
ism. Thus, the question here was not merely the 
evidence for the resurrection, and that as taken 
from the law of Moses; a demonstration was to 
be given which should exhibit the very roots of 
the doctrine of the resurrection, that is, the doc¬ 
trine of a personal God, and of His personal bond 
with human persons, as the foundation of their eter* 

* [Ik teems to me that the Pharisees rather correspond 
to the Stoics, the Saddaceee to the Sceptics and Epicureans, 
the Essence to the Piatonisks; the first representing the er¬ 
ror of orthodoxism and legalism, the second that of rational¬ 
ism and worldly indifferentism, the third that of mysticism. 
No doubt many of the Greek and Roman Sceptics and Epi¬ 
cureans as well as the Saddu oees, maintained s respectable 
show of outward morality and decency.-1*. 8.] 
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ml personal life. And in this case also Christ 
prayed Himself the supreme Teacher, by the quo¬ 
tation which He adduced in proof. The astonished 
people felt the power of His argument. 

0. The doctrine of Paul, 1 Cor. xv. (comp, ch. 
vi. 13), is in obvious harmony with this resurrection- 
doctrine of the Lord, which exhibits the second life 
as a state of imperishableness, sublimely elevated 
above death, and birth, and procreation, and thus 
above all the state of becoming. 

7. We must be on our guard against the com¬ 
mon unhistorical parallel drawn between the Saddu- 
cees and systems of Epicurean, selfish, sensual, and 
immoral tendency. They are to be regarded, how¬ 
ever, as worldly-minded secularists in a more refined 
sense, who had fallen into a heathen view and esti¬ 
mation of this world. 

[8. The Bible, viewing man in his completeness 
and integrity as a being consisting of body, soul and 
spirit, teaches the doctrine of immortality of the 
soul in inseparable connection with the resurrec¬ 
tion of the body, and not in the abstract, unreal and 
shadowy form of naturalistic and rationalistic theol¬ 
ogy which would maintain the first and deny the 
second. Nast: u That the Scriptures attach more 
importance to the resurrection of the body, than to 
the mere self-conscious existence of the soul in its 
disembodied state, arises from the fact that the dis¬ 
embodied state of the soul is considered in the Scrip¬ 
tures as something imperfect, abnormal, so much so 
that even the souls of the jast look forward with 
intense desire to their reunion with their bodies 
(Rom. viii. 11, 231 Without the body man has not 
his whole full life.”—P. 8.] 

[9. Lavater, Stier and Alford justly regard the 
Lora's answer, ver. 82 (comp, vdtn* » yip airrf (vaiv 
in Luke xx. 38), as implying a conclusive argument 
against the doctrine of psychopanychia, or of the 
sleep of the soul in the intermediate state between 
death and the resurrection. The first theological 
treatise of Calvin was directed against this error, 
then entertained by the Anabaptists.—P. S.J 


HOMLLETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

The Sadducees and Pharisees—the unbelievers 
and the legalists—leagued against Christ in the tem¬ 
ple.—The Sadducees' attack, a perfect type of the 
style of infidelity: 1. Supposing' themselves free, 
they further tradition; 2. seemingly unprejudiced, 
they are inwardly fitter; 3. prating about the spirit, 
they are entangled in sensual notions; 4. pretend¬ 
ing to be inquirers, they are only fabling mialeaders, 
doubly ignorant; 5. proud and confident, with noth¬ 
ing but stupidity in art and weapons.—Ignorance the 
main source of unbelief: 1. Want of scriptural 
knowledge, or of honest perseverance in seeking it; 


2. want of spiritual experience, or at least of ainoer- 
ity in purpose.—Ignorance in spiritual things the 
guilt of life.—Christ the great witness of the resur¬ 
rection.—The roots of that doctrine in the Old Tes¬ 
tament—-The bond of believers with the living God 
a pledge of their resurrection.—The beautiful idea 
of the future life: 1. Elevated above temporal tran¬ 
sitoriness ; 2. like the angels of God; 3. a life in 
heaven.—God not the God of the dead, but of the 
living.—The life of believers as secure as the life of 
God, according to the testimony of Christ—God the 
eternal pledge of the resurrection.—Our bond with 
God abolishes death as well as sin.—The absolute 
and indissoluble connection between the doctrine of 
immortality and the doctrine of the resurrection: 

1. The former requires the latter; 2. the latter pre¬ 
supposes the former.—Have ye not read what is 
written ? Or: There is a reproving and correcting 
word for every form of unbelief in the Scripture.— 
Christ the conqueror of unbelief.—Christ the glorifier 
of this world and the next: 1. He illustrates to us 
this world by the next, and the next world by this; 

2. He brings to perfection this world and the next— 
In the controversy between faith and unbelief the 
people usually side with faith. 

Starke: —When Christ is to be persecuted in His 
people, those combine together who are not agreed 
in anything else.— Cansiein: Satan never ceases to 
lay snares for Christ and His Church.— Hedmger: 
The mockers are many who deny the resurrection.— 
Zeisius: The ground of all errors and contentions 
among converted people is their ignorance of Holy 
Scripture: not so much of its letter, as of the living 
and blessed apprehension of the mind of the Spirit. 
—Canstein: God’s word is not merely what is writ¬ 
ten there in express letters, but alpo all that may be 
deduced therefrom by sound reasoning.— Queenel: 
God knows how to bring good out of evil, light out 
of darkness, and the glory of truth out of false doc¬ 
trine and maliciousness. 

Heubner: —Quoting from Lavater: “The Sad¬ 
ducees and Pharisees are the two great parties in 
misleading the human race; they change their posi¬ 
tion in succeeding ages, one of them ordinarily being 
pre-eminent These spirits are always to be con¬ 
tended against, even now: sometimes superstition 
united with hypocrisy; now unbelief united with 
the semblance of wisdom and illumination. Against 
both Christ protests continually; and against both 
the Church teacher must protest The former appeal 
to authority, antiquity, tradition, the sanctity of the 
letter; the latter, to reason, doubt, freedom.”—The 
same (Lavater as quoted by Heubner): M The angel 
who appeared in the burning bush in the name of 
God, is a pledge of that which ye deny: he was a 
symbol that God can preserve what nature seems to * 
destroy.”—Christ shows how we must read the Scrip¬ 
ture, and use the key for the true knowledge of 
God. 


26 
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D. The Attack of the Pharisees, and the Victory of the Lord. Ch. XXII. 84-46. 

(Mark xii. 28-87; Luke xx. 41 44 .—The Gospelfor the \Sth Sunday after Trinity.) 

34 But when the Pharisee? had heard that he had put the Sadducees to silence, they 

35 were gathered together [colacted in the same place, <rwr\yfh\oay hrl to auro]. Then one 
of them, which [who] was a lawyer, asked him a question , tempting him, and saying, 1 

36 Master, which is the great commandment [what kind of commandment is great] in the 

37 law?* Jesus 5 said unto him, Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart,and 

38 with all thy soul, and with all thy mind (Deut. vi. 5). This is the first and great [the 

39 great and first] 4 commandment. And the second [But a second, Bevrtpa 8c] is like unto 

40 it, Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself (Lev. xix. 18). On these two command¬ 
ments hang all the law [hangs the whole law, oAos 6 vopos Kpqiarai] and [also] the 
prophets.* 

41, 42 While the Pharisees were gathered [collected] together, Jesus asked them, Saying, 
What think ye of [concerning the, wept tov] Christ ? whoso son is he [of whom is he 

43 the son? tiVos mos c*crri;] ? They say unto him, The son * of David. He saith unto 

44 them, How then doth David in spirit [by the Spirit] 7 call him Lord, saying, The Low) 
[in Hebrew: Jehovah] said unto my^Lord [AdonaiJ, Sit thou on my right hand, till I 
make thine enemies thy footstool [till I put thine enemies under thy feet] ?• (Ps. cx. 1.) 

45, 46 If David then call* him Lord, how is he his son? And no man [no one] was able 
to answer him a word, neither [nor] durst any man from that day forth ask him any 
more questions. 

1 Ver. 85.—The wools: «al \iyotv (and *aying\ are omitted by Lachmann and Tisehendorf [alio by Tregdks 
bat not by Alford] on the authority of B., L., etc. Meyer: An insertion from Mark xii. 28, and contrary to the uniform 
style of Matthew (ch. xii. 10; xvli. 10, etc.). 

* Ver. 86.—[Iloia IvtoX^i psydXri tv viptp; literally: What bind of commandment, or: What command¬ 
ment is great in the late t Meyer : Wae fUr ein Gebot id pro** im GeseUe t ( Wie mus* ein Gebot beschafen sew, 
ein gbosses Gebot eu s&int). Tlola is qualitative, qvalis, tchat kind (comp. xix. 12), and the article before irr*\i 
is omitted. But the Authorized Version agrees better with the answer, and Dr. Lange likewise translates: Welch** id 
da* gross* Gebot im Gesets t The Lat. Vulg.: Quid est mandatum magnum in lege t See Eaeg. Notes.— P. 8.] 

* Ver. 87.—B., L., al., Lachmann, Tischendorf: 6 8e 

* Ver. 88.—L., Z.: h M*ydXrj *ai wpwrrj [for *pd>T«i teal fieyaXit], Cod. D. likewise, yet without 17 . So Cod. L 
with a second p before vpurrr). The sense of the text is in favor of this reading. The transposition arose from the idea 
that vptvrrj was the principal predicate. [Lachmann, Tischendorf, Tregellca, and Alford unanimously adopt y pr/i Aq 
kuI vpdtrri, which is now sustained also by Cod. Sinalt.—P. 8.] 

* Ver. 40.—[The true reading of the best ancient authorities, including Cod. SinalL, recommended by Grtabsch, sod 
adopted by Lachmann, Tischendorf and Alford, is: is rauraix rtusbvaiy ivroXats 8A os 6 ydpox k ptparat sal 
ol xpoQyrat, instead of the tsrt. rec.: .... 5Aor & vdpox irol oi vpoQrrrau tcpfuarrai. Dr. Lange follows tb# 
former in his Gorman Version: In diesen nceien Geboten hdngt das gauss Gesets und auch dis Projpheten. It is sho 
preferable op internal reasons. The lawyer had asked what commandment was great in the'tota; the Saviour answers to 
this question by naming the great law or love on which hangs the whole law, and the prophets besides.—P. 8.] 

* Ver. 42.—[The interpolation : The eon , must be omitted, if the question is translated: Oftohom is ks the sont— P.9.] 
T Ver. 48 .—[’Ek w vevpan Is here not opposed to Iv rot, bnt refers to the Holy Spirit as the inspirer of the 8erip- 

tares. See Exeg. Notes.—P. 8.] 

8 Ver. 44.—The Becepta if ads : 6wowd8<or ( footstool ), from the Septnagint But most MSS. and the critical editions - 
v*ok<xtu) (ray w oZuv aov), under. [So also Cod. Slnait As to the sense, Bengel remarks: The warlike kingdom will 
come to an end; bnt the peaceful kingdom will bare no end, comp. 1 Cor. xv. 2ft.—P. S.] 

* Ver. 4ft.—[Codd. D., K., M., &1., insert tv Tycbpari,byth* Spirit , before icoAc?, and Lange pats it in the tex^ 
bat in small type. But Lachmann, Tischendorf, Alford reject It as insufficiently supported, and superfluous.—?. 8.] 

the question: here, the scribe. The account of Mark 
refers to the same fact, but under a different print 
of view. Matthew has in his eye the tempting assault 
which the sect of the Pharisees made upon Christ by 
one of their agents, without regard to the person of 
this agent. Mark, on the contrary, has taken pains to 
describe this latter in full, showing that his spirit was 
better than that of his party. There is nothing im¬ 
probable in this; and in Matthew’s account also, the 
rich young man separates himself from the masa cf 
Christ’s enemies, as having a nobler disposition than 
they. Those overpowering influences which Christ 
exerted upon some individuals in the ranks of the en¬ 
emy, detaching them from the midst of their party, 
are among His greatest triumphs, and are anticipa¬ 
tions of the power which converted Saul on the way 
to Damascus. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Ver. 34-40. The Question of the Cheat Command¬ 
ment, General Remarks .—Mark gives it in an en¬ 
larged form; the narrative of Luke x. 25-87 has a 
kindred element. DeWette: “Probably the three 
accounts are different forms of the evangelical tradi¬ 
tion, derived from the same historical materials; al¬ 
though there are traces in Luke of some dependence 
on Matthew.” Strauss: “Three free variations of 
the same primitive Christian tradition.” Meyer: 
44 The difference of time and place in Luke’s account 
shows that the accounts of Matthew and Mark only 
may be considered as variations of the same tradi¬ 
tion.” We may add, that the occasion and the whole 
transaction are different in Luke. There, Jesus puts 
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Ver. 84. But when the Pharisees had heard. 

—What was the motive of the new assault ? Strauss: 
“In order to avenge the Sadducees”—against all 
probability. The Pharisees were rather rejoiced that 
Jesus had reduced their enemies to silence; and this 
Matthew intimates in his i<plnv<rev. (Luther : That 
He had stopped the mouths of the Sadducees.) Eb- 
rard: “ In order to make evident their superiority to 
the Sadducees;” which, although Meyer objects, 
seems very obvious. But they must have had, be¬ 
sides that, another and independent design. Meyer : 
“ They would extort from Jesus an answer to a ques¬ 
tion of their own which would compromise Him.” 
But what answer ? De Wette: “ We cannot see the 
embarrassing nature of their question. The Rabbins 
distinguished between great and small, weighty and 
light, commandments (Wetstein on ch. v. 19; xxiii. 
23) ; such a distinction is the basis of all casuistry in 
morals. Probably, it was very customary at that time; 
and even if Jesus had declared Himself very freely 
on the question, it would not have*involved Him in 
any danger.” Meyer: “ The temptation of the ques¬ 
tion lay in the Rabbins 1 distinctions of weighty and 
light commandments. If Jesus had mentioned any 
particular toi6ttis of a great commandment, His an¬ 
swer would have been measured by the standard of 
particular distinctions in schools of casuistry; and 
somehow He would have been compromised.” Ols- 
hausen understands the ipdfav of an honest desire 
to search out the views of Jesus.*—Thus exegesis 
leaves ns in the dark here. 

But the tempting element of the question is ex- 

S lained by the answer and the counter-question of 
esus. The Pharisees doubtless took it for granted 
that Jesus would answer them: “ Thou shaft love 
God above all,” or: “ Thou shalt have no other gods 
before Me; ” certainly He would mention the sancti¬ 
ty of monotheism. But their monotheism was alto¬ 
gether deistical In its bias, and had in it no christo- 
logical principle. They argued from the unity of God, 
like Mohammed afterward (compare also the history 
of Ebionitism and Socinianism), that God could have 
no son. But they knew that Christ made Himself 
the Son of God; fo/ this they had charged Him some¬ 
what before (John x.) with blasphemy, asserting that 
He thereby made Himself equal with God. They in¬ 
tended, therefore, to found upon His expected an¬ 
swer, “ to love God above all,” a charge of blasphemy, 
in making Himself equal to that supreme God by pre¬ 
tending to be His Son. But Jesus disturbed this 
tempting design by adding to the statement of the 
great and first commandment, “ to love God supreme¬ 
ly,” the declaration that the second was equal to it, 
“ to love our neighbor as ourselves.” This elevated 
the human nature into a higher relation to the Divin¬ 
ity ; and He said in effect: “ As the «ecOnd com¬ 
mandment is subordinate to the first, and yet like 
unto it, so the Son of Man is subordinate to the Fa¬ 
ther, and yet like unto Him.” The Pharisees felt at 
once tha t His addition of the love to man had tra¬ 
veled their whole design. But that the argument 
referred to was really prepared by them, is plain from 
the question which the Redeemer based upon theirs; 
that is, the question how David could call the Messi¬ 
ah, his Son (therefore man), his Lord (therefore God, 
or God's Son). The correctness of our exposition is 
shown also by the following consideration. The two 


charges under which the council placed Jesus before 
Pilate’s judgment-seat were these: 1. That He had 
made Himself the Son of God; 2. that He had made 
Himself king of the Jews in a political sense. This 
accusation was derived by them, in their embarrass* 
ment and affected daring, from that preliminary sin¬ 
gle but ambiguous charge, that He had made Him¬ 
self the king of the Jews, that is, the Messiah (see the 
process in John xviii. 19). The same ambiguous 
word: “king of the Jews,” they first construed into 
a religious crime, and then, since that availed Noth¬ 
ing, they construed it into a political crime. On this 
day of temptations, they strove to extract from Him 
a confession of both these charges. The temptation 
of making Him a political Messiah had come to 
nought. They then thought that at least they would 
involve Him in another, and more perilotis condem¬ 
nation, that of blasphemously impugning monothe¬ 
ism, or undermining the fundamental idea of the 
Jewish religion: this charge, though not quite so 
serviceable before Pilate, would serve them better be¬ 
fore the people. We are warranted in this supposi¬ 
tion by the questioning before Caiaphas, ch. xxvi. 68, 
and the condemnation to death which ensued upon 
the answer of Jesus., 

They were colleoted on the same spot.— 

We may ascribe to a wide diversity of motives the 
excitement which caused the Pharisees to flock to the 
spot in masses: delight at the humiliation of the 
Sadducees; the desire to do better than they had 
done; despair that all means had failed to extort 
from Jesus any ground of accusation; among some 
of them, a nobler complacency in the victory won for 
the doctrine of the resurrection; probably, also, the 
wish to induce Him to give up His extravagant pre* 
tensions to be the Messiah and the Son of God, and, 
as an orthodox teacher of the people (in an Ebionite 
sense), would make Himself useful to them against 
the Sadducpes. *EtI rb avr6, as in Acts i 15, 
referring to place, not sentiment 

Yer. 35. A lawyer, vo/aikS s . —A word often 
used by Luke; by Matthew only here. Paulus un¬ 
derstands it, one who acknowledged only the Penta¬ 
teuch and Scripture, rejecting tradition; that is, a 
Sadducee (or Scripturist, Karaite;—though these last 
did not yet exist, they were germinally present in the 
Sadducees). But this, as de Wette objects, Is con¬ 
tradicted by the avrwv, which necessarily must be 
referred to the Pharisees. Meyer: “ He was a Mo¬ 
saic jurist: yo^odtSdotcaAot designates the same as 
teacher; ypap/xarevs is only an enlargement of the 
idea of vopuedt—one versed in Scripture, a Biblical 
scholar, whose calling was the study and exposition 
of Holy Writ Comp. Gfrdrer in the Tubinger Zest- 
schrift for 1838, i. 146.” 

Yer. 36. Which is the great commandment 2 

—Meyer lays stress* upon the t o l a , and explains: 
How must a commandment be, or what character 
must it have, in order to be called great ? But the 
answer of Jesus does not suit this. Yet certainly the 
■sola indicates the quality of the commandment. The 
great, p*yd\yj, says more than the greatest. The 
greatest might be brought into comparison with the 
less great; but the great must, strictly viewed as a 
principle, include them all 

Yer. 37. Thou shall love the Lord thy 
God. — The passage, Deut. vl 5, freely after the 


• [So also Alford In loc ., referring to the more detailed 
account In Mark xil. 23-34. But Nast regards Lange's inter¬ 
pretation as the only Intelligible one. It la oerUuuly very 
ingenious.—P. 8.] t 


* [Not: loss stress, as the Edinb. tral has it, In direot 
opposition to the original: Meyer betont to la tend er 
JUdrt, etc. Comp, my critical note above.—P. 8.] 
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Septuagint. Frltzsche: u G«d as thy Lord” Hat 
it would be better to invert it—the Lord as thy God: 
in the original, Jehovah thy God. And this intro¬ 
duces a new significance in relation to Christ Jeho¬ 
vah, God of the Revelation, the God of the incaroa* 
tion, was to be Israel’s God, and not the God of a 
deistlcal perversion. 

With all thy heart.—The 4 v 5 A p rp follows 
the original Hebrew , and not the Septuagint 
4{. The heart is the entire inner nature of man; the 
soul is then rather the vitality of the heart animat¬ 
ing the body; the mind, its spiritual and intellectual 
part (intellectus, mens). Meyer, following Beck (Bib- 
liseke Seelenlehre, p. 109), makes k a pitta the whole 
energy of the reason and the intellect ; if/ v x h , the 
whole energy of sentiment and passion; and Std- 
voio, the whole energy of thought and will in its 
manifestation.* 

Ver. 39. But a second is like onto it, 6no (a. 
—This refers to the preceding declaration of Jesus, 
44 The great and the first ” (according to the true 
reading). Hence the article may be omitted The 
commandment of the love of God is regarded in two 
lights: 1. As the great, whijh embraces in their uni¬ 
ty all commandments, including that of love to our 
neighbor; 2. as the first, inasmuch as it is a special 
commandment, which precedes the commandment 
of love to man. —Is like unto it. —Compare 1 John 
iv. 20, 21; Rom. xlii. 9. Even the love of God itself 
is to manifest and actualize itself by love to man,^— 
more generally by love to all men, more particularly 
by brotherly love.f The commandment is according 
to the Septuagint of Lev. xix. 18. Meyer: 44 A-yaw^- 
<r«<Y signifies a tender regard, and conduct in har¬ 
mony with it; this, therefore, may be commanded, 
but not which is the love of affection or senti¬ 

ment Compare Tittmann’s Synonyms .” By this 
answer, Jesus not only penetrated and convicted the 
wicked design of the Pharisees, but also reproved the 
error which lurked in their question. He acknowl¬ 
edged a distinction between the great commandment 
and the rest, so far as the former is the principle, and 
all others derived from it But in another sense, He 
acknowledged no distinction: the derived command¬ 
ment of love to man is equal to the first in its abso¬ 
lute value, and as representing the first 

[As thyielf.—“ W. Burkitt : Every man may, 
yea, ought to love himself, not his sinful self, but his 
natural self, and especially his spiritual self, the new 
nature in him. This it ought to be his particular care 
to increase and strengthen. Indeed there is no ex¬ 
press command in Scripture for a man to love him¬ 
self, because the light of nature directs, and the law 
of nature binds and moves every man so to do. God 
has put a principle of self-love and of self-preserva¬ 
tion into all His creatures, but especially in man. 
Man ought to love his neighbor, 1. not as 1 e docs 

* [Olsuaubis : “The Lord by calling the comma idment 
to love God supremely the first and great commandment, 
does evidently not design to represent it aa one out of many, 
though greater In degree than others. On the contrarv, the 
love or God is the commandment, and the whole law, with 
all its injunctions and prohibitions, is only a development of 
this one commandment: ‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God. 1 By this love we have to understand the unqualified 
surrender of our whole being to God. Of such a love man 
la capable, though not by his own strength, but by Divine 
grace, because he finds in God alone all nis wants rally and 
everlastingly satisfied. 11 —P. 8.] 

t [The original reads: (Tiristusliebe (Edlnb. trsl.: love 
pf Christ; or, better: to Christ); but this is probably a 
printing error for ChrtstenHsbe; for we love Christ not aa 
our neighbor, but aa the God-Man.— P. 8.] 


love himself, but as he ought to love himself; 1 not 
in the same degree, but after the same manner, L a, 
freely and readily, sincerely and unfeignedly, tender¬ 
ly end compassionately, constantly and persevering- 
ly.”—There are cases, however, where man ought to 
love his neighbor more than himarif^ and sacrifice his 
life for his fellows, his country, and the church, m 
imitation of the example of Christ and the martns. 
—P. S.] 

Ver. 40. Hangs, * p 4p. ar a < (according to the 
true reading).—The figure is taken from the door on 
its hinges, or from the nail on the wall; and aptly 
indicates dependence upon one common principle, 
and development from it; and hence it follows that 
the two great commandments have a higher unity in 
the one great commandment, that we love Jehovah, 
the incarnate God of revelation, as our God.—And 
also the prophets. — By the position of oi 
xpo/pprai after xpifiarcu the prophets are made 
especially prominent. And the sense is this: Even 
the prophets who predicted the Messiah, the Sou of 
God, do not contradict the great commandment of 
monotheism; they rather proceed from that law,— 
that is, from the word of the God of revelation flow 
the prophetical words concerning His revelation. 

Vers. 41-46. The counter-question of Jesus. At 
object. —Paulus; “ Jesus aimed to lead His opponents 
to the point, that the Psalm was not of David, and 
not Messianic.” (!) De Wette: 44 He thereby intimat¬ 
ed that He was not a political Messiah.” Weisse: 
“ He wished to give a hint that He did not spring 
from David.” (?) Meyer: M He thus convicted them 
of their own ignorance and helplessness coocmitng 
the nature of the Messiah.” But, connecting the 
Lord’s question with the tempting question that pre¬ 
ceded it, it appears plain that Jesus would prove by 
a Messianic utterance of the Psalm, that the Messiah 
might be at once the Son of David, i. e., a Son of 
Man, and at the same time the Lord of David, i a, 
the Son of God.* 

Ver. 41. While the Pharisees.—A 

circumstance. The whole body of Pharisaism is con¬ 
victed and confuted by an Old Testament word, show¬ 
ing the consistency of the doctrine concerning the 
Son of God with Scripture. 

Ver. 43. How then doth David by the Spirit 
call Him Lord ?—Here xut is not: “ With what 
propriety, how is it possible?” but: “In what 
sense i ” or: 44 What can he mean by it ? ’’—Doth 
call :—in the sense of formal designation, solemn 
title. 

Ver. 44. The Lord said onto my Lord. —Quo¬ 
tation from Ps. cx. There are different views on its 
authorship and Messianic bearing. De Wette: 44 The 
poet (who is not David) calls the king, of whom the 
Psalm speaks, his Lord. The difficulty is thus taken 
away by the historical exposition. Jesus assumes the 
authorship of David, and its Messianic interpretation, 
simply as being prevalent in His time. But it is not 
necessary to suppose that Jesus agreed with the com¬ 
mon notion. If stress is laid upon the words Aofitf 
iv xveitfian, it must be remembered that we cannot 
rely upon the genuineness of these words sufficiently 

* [Qubsnkl: “Jesus here oaks a question in His tare, 
not to tempt, but to instruct His disciples; to confound tbs 
obstinate; to point out the source of all tbeir captions ques¬ 
tions, namely, their ignorance of the prophecies whleh fore¬ 
told the Messiah; to ftirnish His church with weapons 
avainst the Jews to all ages: and, by His last publie instruc¬ 
tion, to establish the truth of His divinity, incarastfja, 
power, and kingdom, as the foundation of all religion.*— 

P. 8.J 
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to build anything upon them. See Lake xx. 42.” 
But # here it is not Luke, but Matthew who speaks. 
Meyer agrees with de Wette, but while the latter as¬ 
sumes an accommodation of Jesus to the popular opin¬ 
ion, the former supposes that Jesus shored in the 
prevailing view as to the historical origin of the 
Psalm. But in our opinion, the correctness of the 
application of the word in the Psalm does not depend 
upon the question, whether David himself composed 
it or not That Psalm is manifestly a poetical repro¬ 
duction of the historical promise of Jehovah, which 
David received from the Ups of the prophet Nathan, 
according to 2 Sam. vil 12, and of the last words of 
David referring to it, 2 Sam. xxiii. 8 sqq. David is 
introduced as speaking on that basis of what Jehovah 
had promised the Messiah his offspring.* That the 
Psalm is Messianic, and in the stricter sense pro¬ 
phetically Messianic, is evident from the tenor of its 
whole connection. Similarly, in the prophet Daniel 
we must first distinguish the historical basis and the 
composition, and then again identify them; since 
both are combined in the 4r rvtvfiari of Scripture. 
Compare ch. xxiv. 15. 

By the Spirit. —Luke iL 27; 1 Cor. xii. 3; 
Rom. viii. 16. Not indeed impulsu Spiritue ; but in 
the element of the Spirit, of the Spirit of God, which 
is the principle of unity in the Scripture. 

Him. —The Son of David as the Messiah. The 
Rabbins saw in this Psalm one of the most clear and 
decisive Messianic prophecies. It was not till a later 
period that they retracted this interpretation. See 
Hengstenberg, Chri*tologie % on this Psalm [vol L p. 
140 sqq.]. 

Ver. 46. How is He then his Son 7—The an¬ 
swer is Rom. i. 8, 4; Acts ii. 26. It was not the ig¬ 
norance, but the unbelief, of the Pharisees which de¬ 
clined the answer. 

Ver. 46. And no one oould answer Him a 
word. —Decisive mandatum de supereedendo. — Nor 
durst any one from that day question Him 
any mores —The great point of severance between 
the rabbinical, deistic Judaism, and Christian and be¬ 
lieving Judaism. Bengel: Nova dehinc quasi Scena 
se pandit. 

DOCfTBINAL AND ETHICAL. 

See the preceding remarks. They will, we think, 
have shown that the question about the great com¬ 
mandment, and the Lord’s counter-question concern¬ 
ing David’s Son, the Greater than David, have a much 
higher significance than exegesis has hitherto dis¬ 
cerned in them. It is the spiritual process of sever¬ 
ance between the deistical apostasy of Judaism, and 
the true Messianic faith of Judaism—that is, Chris¬ 
tianity itself The silence of the Pharisees, after 
Christ’s question, marks the crisis of their hardening. 
Hence the decisive and final rebuke of Jesus, and the 
departure from the temple: symbol of their desola¬ 
tion and judgment 

HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

The last assault of His enemies upon the Lord in 

* [This sentence, so necessary to give Lange's view, is en¬ 
tirely omitted In the Edlnh. tral. For other expositions on 
the Messianic character of the Psalm, *»* especially Ileng- 
afenberg (ChrUtology of the 0. 7!, and his Com. on the 
JPmims% also fitter ana Naat in loo, Alford and Words¬ 
worth do not loach tho difficulty at alL—P. 8.] 


the temple.—The last question of the Pharisees, and 
the last counter-question of the Lord.—The inquiry 
about the great commandment meant as a temptation 
of Christ: 1. He will either lay aside His own majoa- 
ty in presence of the majesty of God; or, 2. asserting 
His own majesty, He will dishonor the majesty of 
God.—How the Pharisees misunderstood the great 
commandment, to love God with all the heart: 1. In 
opposition to theTove of man: 2. in opposition to the 
dignity of Christ—The one great commandment in 
its all-comprehensive significance: 1. It unfolds it¬ 
self into the gospel, as a prophecy of salvation in the 
doctrine that the Lord, the incarnate Jehovah, was 
to be loved as God (the supreme Personality must 
reveal Himself); 2. it unfolds itself into the law of 
the Spirit, in tne two commandments, the ten, and all 
other subordinate ones.—To love God with all our 
life: 1. With all our heart; 2. with all our soul; 3. 
with all our mind.—The commandment of the love to 
God a strong testimony for His sacred and myste¬ 
rious personality,—a witness also of His own glorious 
love.—-Since God is love, love to Him must at onoe 
be kindled by the contemplation of Him.—How can 
the first commandment be the greatest, and yet the 
second be like unto it ? 1. The first is the greatest, 
because it is the ground of the second, and embraces 
it; 2. the second is equal to it, because it is the copy 
of the first, and love to God is to be demonstrated 
by love to man.—The measure of the love of God : 
nothing is sufficient, neither our life nor all things.* 
The measure of love to man: our love to ourselvca. 
—In love to our neighbor we are to prove our love 
to God.—The two commandments are inseparable: 1. 
We cannot love God without loving our neighbor 
(against superstition); we cannot love our neighbor 
without the love of God (against unbelief).—Self-love 
has two conditions and guarantees: the love of God, 
and the love of man.—How far is self-love not com¬ 
manded, and how far commanded ? 1. It is not di¬ 
rectly commanded, because it is a natural impulse 
of life; 2. it is indirectly commanded in the whole 
law and gospel; since this natural impulse is diseas¬ 
ed, and has become selfishness.!—But a second is 
like unto it; or, how one word of our Lord cuts 
through the wicked motive and the wicked error of 
the Pharisees.—How far are the commandments dif¬ 
ferent, and how far alike ?—The empire of love is an 
empire of personal life.—Love is the fulfilling of the 
law, Rom. xiii. 10. — The counterquestion of the 
Lord; or, the proof of the divinity of Christ from the 
Old Testament—As the commandment of love to 
man is related to the commandment of love to God, 
so Christ is related to the Father: subordinate, yet 
equal—The severance between Christianity and apos¬ 
tate Judaism in the temple.— They asked no more 
questions: no Jew dares ask a Christian any ques¬ 
tion, or commence an attack upon him; the mission¬ 
ary impulse, to work among the Gentiles, also gradu¬ 
ally died away among the Jews since the time of 
Christ 

Starke: — Zeisius: However the wicked hate one 
another, they unite a gains t Christ, His kingdom and 
members. — If you would ask, cultivate a sincere 
heart.—Hypocrites inquire about the greatest com¬ 
mandment, but they do not keep the least— Osianr 
der : As no man is able thus perfectly to love God, 
no man oan be justified by the law.—The question 

* [BtraKiTr in loo,: “The measure of loving God, Is to 
love Him without measure."—P. S.] 

f [Comp, the practical remarks of Burkitt inserted in the 
JSxeff. Note* on ver. 89, pf 404—P. fi.] 
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concerning Christ the most important and the most 
necessary.—A correct knowledge of Christ necessary 
to salvation.—It is not enough to acknowledge Christ 
as the Son of Man.—Christ is God and Man in one 
undivided person. 

Heubner .:—The Rabbins were fond of discussing 
the relative greatness of commandments. The Jews 
counted 618 precepts: 865 prohibitions, and 248 
commands.—It is dangerous to make a distinction 
between great and little commandments.—The nature 
of the love to God which Christianity requires.— 
Aristotle: There is no love to God (connection be¬ 
tween this word and the heathen denial of the su¬ 
preme Personality).—Consult the representations of 
Fenelon and the earlier mystics concerning the stages 
of the love to God.—Piety toward God should be 
kind to man; and the love of men should be reli¬ 
gious.— All commandments centre in love.—The 
whole ethical doctrine of Christianity very simple.— 
What think ye of Christ t always the question which 
finds out the genuine Christian.—Christ the Lord.— 
The dominion of Christ a dominion of love.—Faith 
and love closely connected in Christianity. 


Baehmann :—What think ye of Christ? 1. Man 
ifold answers; 2. how important the right one i— 
Iamco : The supreme command, and the supreme ar¬ 
ticle of faith. 

[ Quesnel :—On the great and first commandment, 
ver. 88: Love is the great and first commandment: 
1. In antiquity, being as old as the w'orid and engra¬ 
ven in our nature; 2. in dignity, as directly respect¬ 
ing God ; 3. in excellence, being the commandment 
of the new covenant; 4. in justice, as preferring God 
above all things, and rendering to Him His due; 5. 
in sufficiency, in making of itself man holy in this 
life, and blessed in that which is to come; 6. in fruit¬ 
fulness, in being the root of all other commandments; 
7. in virtue and efficacy; 8. in extent; 9. in necessity; 
10. in duration, as continuing for ever in heaven.— 
The tame , on ver. 46:—Truth at length triumphs, but 
the defender of it will notwithstanding be oppressed 
by men. Hence we should not judge the truth by 
the sufferings of its defenders. The more triumphant 
it is, the more they must expect to suffer, that they 
may be made more conformable to Christ and capa¬ 
ble of greater reward.—P. S.] 


SEVENTH SECTION. 

FINAL JUDGMENT OF CHRIST UPON THE PHARISEES AND SCRIBES. CHRIST OF HIS 
OWN ACCORD LEAVES THE TEMPLE. 


Chapter XXIII.-XXIV. 1. 

( Vers . 34-89, Scripture Lesson for St. Stephen's'Day.) 

% 

1 Then spake Jesus to the multitude [multitudes, rot? o^Aois], and to his disciples, 

A. The Reproof generally . Vers. 2-7. (The law, ver. 8; the inconsistency and falsehood, ver. 8: “but 
do not;" the traditional statutes, ver. 4; the hypocritical sanctimoniousness and unholy ambition, 
vers. 5-7.) 

2 Saying, The scribes and the Pharisees sit [sat down] 1 in Moses* seat [#ca0cfy>a]: 

3 All therefore whatsoever they bid you observe,* that observe and do [do and observe]; 1 

4 but do not ye after their works: for they .say, and do not. For [But] 4 they bind heavy 
burdens and grievous to be borne, 1 and lay them on men’s shoulders; but they them? 
selves will not move them with one of their fingers [with their finger, rw Saim/Aa oWk]. 

5 But all their works they do for to be seen of [by] men: they make broad their phylac¬ 
teries [protectives], and enlarge the borders [fringes, ra #cpd<nrc8a] of their garments, 1 

6 And love the uppermost rooms [first place, irpoyroKhurtav] at feasts, and the chief seats 

7 [wpowoKo&SptasJ in the synagogues, And [the, rovs] greetings in the markets, and to be 
called of men, Rabbi, Rabbi.’ 


Its Application. Vers. 8-12. 

8 But be not ye called Rabbi: for one is your Master [Leader, KaOrjyrrry;; better: 

9 Teacher, StSoovcaAo*], 8 even Christ; * and all ye are brethren. And call no man your 
[spiritual] father upon the earth: for one is your Father, which [who] is in heaven [the 

'0 one in heaven, or, the heavenly, 6 cv tois ovpavots]. Neither [Nor] be ye called mas¬ 
ters [leaders, KaOTjyrjrsLi ]: for one is youf Master [Leader], even Christ [the Christ, b 
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11 Xpurros]. But he that is greatest among you [the greater of you, 6 /aci&dv v/luov] shall 

12 be your servant. And whosoever shall exalt himself shall be abased ; and he that shall 
humble himself shall be exalted. 

B. The Particular Reproof: the Seven Woes . Yis^ 18-XXIV. 1. (Avarice and hypocrisy, ver. 18; unbo> 
lief and fanaticism, ver. 14; fanatical proselyting, ver. 15; casuistry, vers. 16-22; hypocritical legal¬ 
ism, vers. 23-26; spiritual deadness, vers. 20-82; the judgment, vers. 83-86; Jerusalem’s guilt and 
doom, vers. 37-39; Christ’s exodus from the temple, ch. xxiv. 1.) 

13 But woe unto you, scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites! for [because, on, as in ver. 29] 
ye shut up the kingdom of heaven against men: for ye neither go in yourselves , neither 

14 [nor] suffer ye them that are entering to go in. Woe unto you, scribes and Pharisees, 
hypocrites! for [because] ye devour widows* houses, and for a pretence make long 

15 prayer: therefore ye shall receive the greater damnation. 10 Woe unto you, scribes and 
Pharisees, hypocrites! for [because] ye compass [go about] sea and land toTnake one 
proselyte; and when he is made [becomes so, ycvrjTai], ye make him twofold more the 

16 child of hell than yourselves. Woe unto you, ye blind guides, which [who] say, Who¬ 
soever shall swear by the temple, it is nothing; but whosoever shall swear by the gold 

17 of the temple, he is a debtor [o^ctXct] ! Ye fools and blind!/for whether [which] is 

18 greater, the gold, or the temple that sanctifieth the gold? And, Whosoever shall swear 
by the altar, it is nothing; but whosoever sweareth [shall swear] by the gift that is 

19 upon it, he is guilty [a debtor, o<£ctXci]. Ye fools ana 11 blind: for whether [which] is 

20 greater, the gift, or the altar that sanctifieth the gift? Whoso therefore shall swear 
[He therefore that sweareth, 6 ovv o/xocras] by the altar, sweareth by it, and by all 

21 things thereon. And whoso shall swear [he that sweareth, 6 o/xoo-as] by the temple, 

22 sweareth by it, and by him that dwelleth [did dwell] 18 therein. And he that shaft 
swear [sweareth, 6 dpwxras] by heaven, sweareth by the throne of God, and by him that 

23 sitteth thereon. Woe unto you, scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites! for ye pay tithe of 
[the] mint and anise [the dill] and [the] cummin, 18 and have omitted the weightier 
matters [things, ra /Japvrcpa] of the law, judgment, [and, *<u] mercy, and faith: 14 

24 [but] 18 these ought ye to have done, and not to leave the other undone. Ye blind 

25 guides, which [who] strain at [out] 16 a [the] gnat, and swallow a [the] camel. Woe 
unto you, scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites! for [because] ye make clean the outside of 
the cup and of the platter, but within they are full of extortion [rapacity, apirayfjujsi] and 

26 excess. 17 Thou blind Pharisee, cleanse first that which is within [the inside of, to cv- 

27 ros rov] the cup and [the] platter, that the outside of them may be clean also. Woe 
unto you, scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites I for [because] ye are like unto whited 
sepulchres, which indeed appear beautiful outward, Ibut are within [which outwardly in¬ 
deed appear beautiful, but within are] full of dead meris bones, ana of all uncleanness. 

28 Even so ye also outwardly appear righteous unto men, but within ye are full of hypo- 

29 crisy and iniquity. Woe unto you, scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites! because ye build 

30 the tombs of the prophets, and garnish the sepulchres of the righteous, And say, If we 
had been in the days of our fathers, we would not have been partakers with them in 

31 the blood of the prophets. Wherefore ye be [are] witnesses unto yourselves, that ye 

32 are the children of them which [that] killed the prophets. Fill ye up 18 then the mea- 

33 sure of your fathers. Ye serpents, ye generation [brood] of vipers, how can ye escape 

34 the damnation [judgment, icpi'crcws] of hell? Wherefore, behold, 1 send unto you pro¬ 
phets, and wise men, and ,scribes: and some of them ye shall [will] kill and crucify; 
and some of them shall ye [ye will] scourge in your synagogues, and persecute them 

35 from city to city: That upon you may come all the righteous blood shed upon the earth, 
from the blood of righteous Abel unto the blood of Zacharias [Zachariah] son of Bara- 

36* chias [Barachiah], whom ye slew between the temple and the altar. Yerily I say unto 

37 you, All these things shall come upon this generation. O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, thou 
that killest the prophets, and stonest them which [that] are sent unto tjjee, how often 
would I have gathered thy children together, even as a hen gathereth her chickens 

38 under her wings, and ye would not! Behold, your house is left unto you desolate. 18 

39 For I say unto you, Ye shall not see me henceforth, till ye shall say, Blessed is he that 
cometh in the name of the Lord. 
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Ch. XXIV. 1 And Jesus went out, and departed from the temple: and his disciples came 
to him for to shew him the buildings of the temple. 


» Yer. 2.—fE ndOieav (aorist), seated Coverdale: are eat dawn; Cenant: home eat dawn (with tba 

implication of continuance); Ewald: lieeeen etch nieder; Luther, de Wette, Lange : eiteen. The phrase does not neces¬ 
sarily convey blame for usurpation, but states a matter of fact, the act and its result: having seated themselves they ait, sad 
are invested with official authority as teachers and judges.—P. 8.] 

* Yer. 8 .—'Triptur is omitted by B., D., L., ZL, al., [Cod. SlnalL], Lachmann, Tischendorf, etc. 

* Yer. 8.—Codd. D., L., D.: w oiheare tc al ri jpetre, do and observe. The reverie order [n^errf nl 
wotciTc] in the text. rec. is explanatory. 

4 Yer. 4 .— A 4 Is better supported than y dp [which seems to be substituted as more suitable]. 

* Yer. 4.—Tischendorf omits bvafidcroKra without sufficient cause. [Lachmann retains it, Alford omits it, so also 


Cod. SinaiL] 

• Yer. 6.— Of their garments, rotw iparuDV avrww } seems an explanatory addition to the text, but necessary in ths 
translation. [They are wanting in the best authorities, Including Cod. S(nalt.] 

t Ver. 7.—[Some cf the be»t authorities, including Cod. Sinait., and the critical editions of Lachmann and Tregtllet 
read: {>aJ3&l (or fla&l 8«i) only once; but Tischendorf and Alford retain the text, rec,— P. 8.] 

s Yer. 8.—[Dr. Lange, in his Version ( MeUter ), retains with Meyer the text rec,: K*9r\yriTtn. But Lsehmana, 
Tischendorf; Tregelles, Alford, and even Wordsworth, who generally adheres to the received text, read with the Uet an¬ 
cient authorities: SiddaicaAos, teacher , and this is preferable also on account of ver. 11, to avoid repetition. P. 8.] 

• Ver. 8w—'O Xpieris is an addition from ver. 10, and omitted in the critical editions. 

,# Ver. 14—[Ver. 14 from ovat to npifia, is omitted in the oldest MSS., including Cod. Sinnit, versions, and dts” 
tlons, and seems to be inserted from Mark xii. 40 and Luke xx. 47. -See the critical summaries in Lachmann, Tiscbendom 
Tregelles, and Alford. But Griesbach, Schulz, and Frltzscbe, according to Codd. E., F., G., H-, etc., aasume a tiaDspoa- 
tion of vers. 18 and 14 So also Dr. Lange In his German Version, who regards it as very improbable that Matthew should 
have omitted such an Important feature.—?. 8.] 

n ver. 19.—M mpol teal Is wanting in D., L.. Z., [and in Cod. Slnalt. which reads simply tu<*>AoiJ, omitted by Tbeh- 
endorf [and Alford! and endoeed in brackets by Lachmann. [The words may have been Inserted from ver. 17, where 
they are genuine.—?. S.] ^ 

18 Ver. 22.— Text. rec. (retained by Lachmann on the authority of Cod. B.): Karoitcovvr i, but Tlscbendoit with 
nearly all the uncial M99., reads: tear oitcrnrayri. [8o also Tregelles and Alford. 'Hie latter suggests that the aorfet 
implies that God did not then dwell in the temple, nor had lie done so since the Captivity. But in the cleansug w the 
temple Christ evidently treated it as the bouse of God, xxl 18.—P. S.J £ . 

Yer. 28.—The definite article before these petty items, as in the Greek (to f/ouooyAov <c<u to onflow koI re 
K^puwow) and in the German Versions of Lange and others, should be retained, as it adds emphasis. P. 8.] 

74 Ver. 28.-[Lange translates tV epiciv Ktd rb (Keos nod r^w rianw: die (monudu) Bechts&tege nod dot 
(jfrophttudu) Erbarmen und die (nu**ia*UcA*) Glaubenstreue. See bis Exeg. NoUe. P. 8.] 

»• Ver. 28,—After Tauro is to be inserted 94 according to Codd. B., C.. eto., and the critical editions. 

»• Ver. 24.—[The word at before etraln was originally a printing eTrer for^ out which Aret ^ppeared in King Jsmjj 
revision in 1611, and was foitbfully copied ever after. All the older English Verslpns, from Tyndalo to the Bishops Bible 
(except the N. T. of Rheims, of 1562, which renders: train a gnat, omitting out), correctly translate oi 8*i/Aiterns v* 


r wholly d,.tr^TeTearnro P f^eT h ^”Thi ^Z&n*** - of in* 

out. The Jews carefully strained their wine and othdr beverages, from fear of violating Lev. xL 20,28, 41,42, 
the Buddhists in Ceylon and Hindustan.—P. S.] _ A . - |U 

17 Ver. 25.—For htepatrias Griesbach and Scholx read d 9 1 * (a s , unrighteousness. But B., D., L. speak tor tte 

is Yer. 82!—n hrfpdtrare, impleU, is the oorrect reading. ’EtAtj/x^ootv (D., H., al) and rhitpdearr* (B^ si) 
originated In the desire to soften the sense. 

is Ver. 8a— Codd. B., aL, and Lachmann omit *pV/^os y but it must bo retained as essential 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

The Great Denunciatory Discourse against 
the Pharisees and Scribes, addressed to the 
People. —This crisis is analogous to that of ch. 
xt. 10, what Jesus turned away from the Galilean 
Pharisees, after an annihilating rebuke, and turned 
toward the people. The provincial example must 
have its wide* consummation in the temple. But 
the permanent significance of the present crisis is 
this: Christ turns from the self-hardening hierarchy , 
and speaks immediately to the. people. The unity of 
thia discourse has been denied by Schleiennacher, 
Schulz, Schneckenburger, and others, on the ground 
of Lake having given some parts of it on a previous 
occasion in ch. xi. Ewaid thinks that the discourse 
was compounded out of a large variety of original 
dements. But de Wette and Meyer for good rea¬ 
sons are strenuous supporters of the original unity 
of the whole discourse. De Wette: M lt is very 
appropriate that Jesus should now first utter Him¬ 
self so fully and comprehensively against His ene¬ 
mies.” Meyer: 44 The whole composition has a char¬ 


acter of such living force and unity, that it is hardly 
possible to deny its originality and genuineness.”* 
Heubner: M It is not an invective, or utterance of 
scorn, as many have called it: for instance, Ammon 
{Life of Jesus, iil 229), who thinks that on that 
very account it never could have been thus deliv¬ 
ered by Jesus.” The condemnation naturally in* 
eluded the Sadducees, so far as they were found 
among the scribes, and belonged to the dominant 
hierarchy. In themselves, and as a party, they were 
of no importance; nor were they ever recognised as 
leaders of the people. 

[Dr. Nast : u Although the Sadducees were also 
included among the scribes, yet our Lord in His ter¬ 
rible condemnation singles out the Pharisees, who 
for the last one hundred and fifty years had enjoyed 
the highest respect of the people for their zeal and 
rigid observance of the law. During His whole min* 

• [Comp Aivoan: “There can, I think, be bo doubt that 
this aiscourae was delivered, as our Evangelist here retake 
it, all at one time, and in theee the last days of oar Lore* 
ministry. ... It bears many resemblances to the Sermon 
on the Mount, and may bo regarded as the solemn close. 
tha t was the opening, of the Lord's public teaching. —r. B.J 
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Istry He had been making pharisaic formalism the 
constant object of reproof while almost ignoring the 
unbelief of the Sadducees.”—It is certainly remark¬ 
able that the severest language which Christ ever 
used, was directed, not against the people, of whom 
He rather spoke with pity and compassion, nor 
against the Sadducees, with whom He came less in 
contact, but against the orthodox, priestly, sancti¬ 
monious, hypocritical Pharisees, the leaders of the 
hierarchy, and rulers of the people. Let ministers 
and dignitaries in the Church never forget this! 
Nevertheless the Pharisees with all their wickedness 
had more moral and religious earnestness and sub¬ 
stance, than the Sadducees, and when once thor¬ 
oughly converted, they made most serious and 
devoted Christians, as the example of St. Paul 
abundantly shows. No such convert ever proceed¬ 
ed from the indifferent, worldly, and rationalistic 
Sadducees.—M. Baumgartin in his History of Jemt 
(as quoted by Dr. Nast in loc.) makes the following 
striking remark on this denunciatory discourse: “ As 
Christ once commenced His Sermon on the Mount in 
Galilee with pronouncing, eight beatitudes, so He 
closes His last public address with pronouncing eight 
woes on Mount Moriah, declaring thereby most dis¬ 
tinctly that all manifestation of His divine love and 
meekness had been in vain, and must now give way 
to stem justice. Of that awful delusion which has 
done at all times so much harm in the Church— 
namely, that the office sanctifies the officer, at least 
before the people—there is here not the most distant 
trace [not even vers. 2 and 3], but the very opposite. 
The office held by the scribes and Pharisees Jesus 
fully recognizes; but the sacredness of the office, 
instead of furnishing any apology for their corrupt 
morals, increases only their guilt, and He, therefore, 
exposes with the utmost severity the wickedness of 
their lives. Never did any prophet deliver such a 
discourse as this. We see here turned into wrath 
the holy love of Jesus, which is unwilling to break 
the bruised reed or to quench the smoking flax (ch. 
xii. 19), which seeks and fosters what is lost, which 
oasts out none, but attracts all that show themselves 
hi the least degree susceptible.”—This fearful denun¬ 
ciation of the dignitaries and representatives of the 
Jewish theocracy, which must shake every sensitive 
reader to the very foundation of his moral nature, 
oould only proceed from one who knew Himself free 
from sin and clothed with divine authority and 
power. Having exhausted, in the intensity of His 
love for sinners, high and low, rich and poor, every 
effort to bring diem to repentance and a better mind, 
Jesus now speaks, at the close of His earthly minis¬ 
try and in fall view of the approaching crucifixion, 
with all the dignity and stem severity of a judge, 
yet without any passion or personal bitterness. This 
awful severity is as much a proof of His divine mis¬ 
sion and character as the sweet tenderness of His 
invitation to the sinner to come to Him for rest and 
peace.—P. 8.1 

Ver. 2. Sit in Moses 1 *bat.—The question 
arises, whether Motet 1 teat means his whole vocation 
and office, or only a part of it. Be Wette: His seat 
as judge and lawgiver. But Moses as lawgiver^ or 
organ of revelation, did not speak from his seat, but 
from Mount Sinai; and in this capacity he could be 
succeeded* only by prophets, or conclusively by 
Christ Himself. The seat of Moses is described 

• [The Edlnb. txnl. has hero : relamed , perhaps a printing 
error, for released , abgeldet.) 


Exod. xviil 13. Moses tat in the function of judge 
and administrator; and in this he might and did 
allow others to represent himself, who were to judge 
and rule according to the law of revelation. We 
have the more formal establishment of the office of 
elders in Num. xL 16. The rule of the scribes and 
Pharisees was the rule of the Sanhedrin. But be¬ 
tween the prophetic rule of Christ, and the political 
rule of the Romans, there only remained to them the 
Old Testament ecclesiastical function of explaining 
the law and administering discipline. *E * a 61 a a v , 
they tat down and sit. “ Among the Rabbins, the 
successor of a Rabbi was called the representative 
of his school, iROS-by StS'P ; Yitringa, Byn.” 
Meyer. 

Ver. 8. All therefore. —The therefore , olr, is 
emphatic, os Meyer correctly urges. It alludes to 
the established order and office. All whatso¬ 
ever* —Chrysostom and others say that the cere* 
monial system, and everything false and immoral, 
were to be excepted; since all this could not have 
been taught &*o rrjs MmDaimt tcaOeSpas. De Wette 
and Meyer: Jesus had in view only the contrast 
between their teaching and their life; and left the 
perversion of the office itself, as it existed in praxi, 
out of the question. But their doctrine was corrupt, 
not only in accidental practice, but in essential prin¬ 
ciple. We must limit the eI t« tv, which is used 
by Matthew throughout in its full significance, to the 
official utterance. Thus it means: Act according to 
their words in relation to the theocratic order of the 
Jewish chuich, but not in relation to the-way of sal¬ 
vation. It was in harmony with the heavenly pru¬ 
dence of Jesus, and with the spirit of all His teach¬ 
ing, that He should express the fallest acknowledg¬ 
ment of the official authority of the Pharisees and 
scribes, even while He was preparing to unmask and 
spiritually to annihilate them. He did not on this 
account impose upon His hearers a permanent sub¬ 
jection to the rule of the scribes and Pharisees. 
They could, however, be free only in Him and 
through Him: they must through the law die to 
the law. He whom the law has skin and excommu¬ 
nicated, is alone free from its claims.* 

Ver. 4. But they bind.— See Luke xi. 46. The 
binding together of individual things into a mass, 
has reference here rather to burdens of wood than to 
burdens of grain. Thus they compact their tradi¬ 
tionary statutes into intolerable burdens. A fourfold 
rebuke: 1. they make religion a burden; 2. an intol¬ 
erable burden ; 3. they lay it upon the shoulder of 
others; 4. they leave it untouched themselves, i. «., 
they have no idea of fulfilling these precepts in 
spirit and in truth. [Alford refers the heavy bur- 
dent , <popr la jS ap 4 a, not to human traditions, as 
most interpreters do, but to the severity of the taw, 
which they do not observe (Rom. ii. 21-23); an¬ 
swering to the &apuT*pa rod v6pcv of ver. 23. The 
irksomeness and unbearableness of these rites did 
not belong to the Law in itself as rightly explained, 
but were created by the rigor and ritualism of these 
men who followed the letter and lost the spirit. 
Similarly Stier and Nast who refer for analogy to 


# [Alpobd: 14 The oZr here Is very significant,—be- 
eaute they sit in Moses' seat,—and this dears the meaning, 
and shows it to be, ‘all things which they, as successors of 
Moees, out of his law. command you to observe, do;’ there 
being a distinction between their lawful teaching as ex¬ 
pounders of the law, and their frivolous traditions superad- 
ded thereto, and blamed below."—P. 8.) 
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our modem moralists who preach duty, duty t and 
nothing else,—P. 8.] 

Ver. 5. But all their works. —Luke xi 43.— 
Their phylacteries, <pv\a<Tpia, remembran¬ 
cers and preservatives.— literal application of the 
figurative expressions of Exod. xiii. 9, 16 ; Deut. vi. 
8, 9; ch. xi 18. Th,ence arose the “pken , contain¬ 
ing passages of the law upon leaves of parchment— 
Exod. xiii. 1-16 ; Deut. vi 4-9 ; xi. 13-22—which 
the Jews at the time of prayer bound, one on the 
left arm, one on the forehead, to show that the law 
should be in the heart and in the head. Buxtorf, 
8yn. ch. ix. p. 170; and Rosenmiiller, Morgenland , 
v. 82. The term phylactery was doubtless formed 
from the $v\4(a<r0< t bv r6pov , Exod. xiii. 10. It is 
not right, therefore, with de Wette and Meyer, at 
once to explain them as preservatives or amulets, 
having magical power. At first, they were simply 
remembrancers of the law; the heathen notion, that 
they were personal means of defence against evil 
spirits, did not arise till afterward. It is probable 
that the perversion was not perfect at the time of 
our Lord; otherwise He would have done more than 
condemn their enlargement of these phylacteries, L e. t 
hypocrisy and boastfulness in matters of religion. 
It is probably a result of this rebuke, that at the 
present day the size of these phylacteries is limited. 
—The borders or fringes, tcpdaxtSa. —Ch. ix. 
20; comp. Num. xv. 38. These eizith were fastened 
with blue ribands to the garments (see Bjshb : Sym¬ 
bolic dee Moe . Cultue , voL i. p. 329.) Blue was the 
symbolical color of heaven, the color of God, of His 
covenant, and of faithfulness to that covenant. The 
tassels themselves signified flowers, or birds; prob¬ 
ably pomegranates, and therefore crimson, and not 
blue, as the ribands were. Thus they were remem¬ 
brancers that fidelity to the covenant should flour¬ 
ish ; or they were tokens that the flower of life was 
love, and that love must spring from faithfulness to 
the covenant 

Ver. 6. The chief seat, r^y Tpwrotc\ietar. 
—“The first place at table; that is, according to 
Luke xiv. 8 (comp, also Joseph. Antiq. xv. 2, 4), the 
highest place on the divan, as among the Greeks. 
The Persians and Romans held the middle place to 
be the seat of honor. The word is not preserved, 
except among the Synoptists and the Fathers. 
Suid.: xpoiTOKKurla fj xpdrrj sad lb pa. 11 Meyer. 

Yer. 7. Rabbi Rabbi—The teacher was called 
by his title, not by his name. “ My master, my mas¬ 
ter,”—the customary repetition of greeting on the 
part of the scholar among the Jews. was more 
honorable than S"), t. *., much, great, amplissimus .* 
Buxt. Leone. Tcdm . “ Master (KaOriyijr-f} s) is 
more than Rabbi. The Rabbi was the teacher in 
a synagogue. Master was the head of a whole sec¬ 
tion, a leader who might bo followed by many Rab¬ 
bis (fiCHDp, rector^ princeps). The proud 

spirit of the Rabbis has crept into the Christian 
Church. The Reformers protested against it” 
Heubner. 

'Ver. 8. Bat ye.—Vers. 8-12 contain a warning 
application to the disciples of what had been said. 
The emphasis is on and vpwvy placed first 
Properly: over you one is Master. 

Ver. 9. Father.—Father, -fit, the supreme title 
of a teacher.—On earth.—With allusion to the 



antithesis of the Father in heaven. The earth haa, 
however, in the New Testament a symbolical mean¬ 
ing also in opposition to the sea, the fluctuating 
world of the cations (see Rev. xiii. 11, comp. ver. 1; 
John iii 12, 31; Matt xvi 19), as being the cul¬ 
tured world, the civil and ecclesiastical order. 

Yer. 10. Master, better: Leader^ in the spir¬ 
itual sense,— KaOriyrirtit, not to be confounded 
with tcarnxriris. The third denomination has a 
special importance among the three: the first points 
mainly to the Jewish, the second to the Romish, 
hierarchy. No one should seek the distinction of 
being the founder of a church or sect. 

[Albert Barnes, in his NoteSy understands the 
prohibition of titles by our Saviour literally, and 
hence opposes (and personally always rejected) the 
title “ Doctor of Divinity^' the Christian equivalent 
of the Jewish Rabbiy as contrary to the command of 
Christ, to the simplicity of the gospel, and the equal¬ 
ity of ministers, and as tending to engender pride and 
a sense of superiority. But to be consistent, the ti¬ 
tle Reverend , Mr. and Mrs.y etc., should likewise be 
abolished, and the universal thou of the Quakers and 
Tunkers be introduced. And yet Paul caned him¬ 
self the (spiritual) father of the Corinthians, 1 Cor. 
iv. 15, and Timothy his son in the faith, 1 Tim. L 2, 
and Titus likewise, Tit. i 4; Peter uses the same 
term of Mark (probably the evangelist), 1 Pet v. IS. 
It is plain, therefore, that the Saviour prohibits not 
so much the titles themselves, as the spirit of pride 
and ambition which covets and abuses them, the 
haughty spirit which would domineer over infe¬ 
riors, and also the servile spirit which would basely 
cringe to superiors. In the same way Christ does 
not forbid in ver. 6 to occupy the first seats, for 
some one must be uppermost (as Matthew Heory re¬ 
marks)—but to seek and love them. Alford: “ To 
understand and follow such commands in the slavery 
of the letter, is to fail into the Pharisaism against 
which our Lord is uttering the caution.”—P. S.1 

Vers. 9-12.—Comp. ch. xviii 1 j xx. 20; Luke 
xiv. 11; xviii 14. Meyer: “These prohibitions of 
Jesus refer to the hierarchical spirit which practi¬ 
cally attached to the titles named at that period. 
Titles of teachers cannot be dispensed with, any more 
than the class of teachers; but the hierarchy, as it 
was re-introduced in the Romish Church, is quite con¬ 
trary to the spirit and will of Christ Well observes 
Calvin on ver. 11 : “ Hoc clausula ostendit, se mm 
sophistice litigasse de vocibub, sed rkm potius spec- 
tasse .” * We must mark the distinction: Ye shall 
call no man father , and shall not be called by any, 
master , nor leader (xarijpy faPQ 1, or biSdctcaXoT, and 
Ka$rrrnr-bs). The worst corruption is the calling any 
man father ; that is, to honor in any man an abso¬ 
lute spiritual authority. This religious homage is a 
contradiction to the absolute authority of the Father 
in heaven. Grotius; “ Deus dogmatum audor. 
Jer. xxxi. 34 ; Isa. liv. 18; John vi 46, feorrai 
xdvrts 8<8a jctoI 0coO; 1 These, iv. 9, 0«o8t* 
taur o i. Sed alio sensu patres rcete vocantvr, gui 
nos in Christo per Evangetium genuer.mty 1 Cor. is. 
16.”—The title of Rabbi referred to a constrained 
honor, which took away the brotherly equality of the 
faithful; or, in other words, the stamping of human 

* [Comp, the remark of Alford on ver. 11: “It rrxf 
serve to show os how little the letter of a precept has tode 
•with its true observance, if we reflect that be who of all the 
Heads of sects has most notably violated this whole coot- 
»mand, and caused others to do so, calls himself ‘eerrt// 
corum DeV P. 8.] 
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scholastic teaching with the dignity of law. That 
both these errors touched too closely the authority 
of Christ, is asserted in the third exhortation: They 
should not be called spiritual guides, founders , etc., 
because One only had that dignity, Christ. See 
1 Cor. i. 12. It can scarcely be denied that the 
designation of an ecclesiastical community by the 
name of a man, is inconsistent with this express pro¬ 
hibition, although much depends upon the origin of 
the name and the spirit with which it is used. 
Karnes of reproach have frequently become names 
of honor in the history of the church. The expres¬ 
sion, 6$riy6s, Ter. 16 and ch. xv. 14, Rom. ii. 19, 
20, is not quite so strong as KaBrtyrtrhs. 

[Alford, following a hint of Olshausen ( Christus 
der drdge Meister ), refers the three titles to the three 
persons of the Holy Trinity, viz., »«t^, ver. 9 to 
God the Father, B ibda k a\o s } ver. 8 (according to 
the true reading, instead of the KathtyrtHs of the 
text, rec., see my Crit. Note 8, p. 408) to the Holy 
Spirit (comp. John xiv. 26; Jer. yxxi. 83, 84; 
Ezek. xxxvi. 26, 27), not named here, because his 
promise was only given in private to the disciples , 
and k a$7jyT}T^is to Christ. “If this be so, we 
have God, in His Trinity, here declared to us as the 
only One, in all these relations, on whom they can 
rest or depend. They are all brethren, all substan¬ 
tially equal—none by office or precedence nearer to 
God than another; none standing between his 
brother and God.” Nast adopts this interpreta¬ 
tion, which he thinks throws a flood of light upon 
the passage. But it is rather fhr-fetched, and ‘the 
position of the Teacher (the Holy Spirit) between 
the Father and the Leader, instead of being men¬ 
tioned last, is decidedly against it.— P. S.] 

Ver. 18. Woe unto yon, scribes and Phari¬ 
sees. —There are seven woes according to general 
reckoning: the first, therefore, might seem super¬ 
fluous; and this recommends, again, the omission 
of ver. 18, which is also critically contested. But, 
if we compare this discourse with the seven beati¬ 
tudes of the Sermon on the Mount, we observe that 
the eighth woe is a summary of the seven in a con¬ 
crete form, just as is the case with the eighth and 
ninth beatitudes. There, the concrete unity of all 
the benedictions is the being persecuted for righteous¬ 
ness* sake, for Christ’s sake, as the prophets were 
persecuted in old-time. But here, the eighth woe 
has tiie same force with respect to the Pharisees, 
who adorned the graves of the prophets, and yet 
showed that they themselves were no better than 
murderers of the prophets. This, therefore, leads to 
the supposition of a sustained antithesis between the 
benedictions and the woes :— 

L Poverty in spirit —Devouring widows’ houses, 

and for a pretence making 
lonj? praters (being splrit- 

2. The mourners. — ! ThI kingdom of heaven 

shut against others, while 
they go not in themselves. 
Fanaticism as opposed to 
repentance. 

8. The meek. —Zeal of nroeelytism. 

4. Hungering and thirsting —Casuistical morality, which 
siter righteousness. corrupts the doctrine of sin, 

and raises the human above 
the divine. Swearing by 
the gold of the temple, by 
the offering. 

6. The merciful. —Tithing mint and anise; 

and leaving out righteous¬ 
ness, mercy, and faith. 

5 The pure in heart —Cleansing the outside of the 

platter, the inside being fall 


of uncleanness and oovet- 
o os ness. 

7. The children of peace (raos- —Sepulchres, full of hypo* 
sengers of life). risy and lawlessness. 

Summary of the Seven. 

Persecuted for righteousness’ —Murderers of the prophets, 
sake, as the prophets were 
persecuted. 

Persecuted for Christ’s sake. —The ninth woe is wanting, 
and this is very significant 
Instead of it, we hear the 
lamentation of Christ over 
Jerusalem. {See the Doo 
trinal Thoughts below.) 

Ver. 14. T© devour. —We put ver. 14 before 
ver. 13 (see the different readings). It is to be re¬ 
marked that our Lord here establishes precisely the 
same connection between the worldly care and 
covetousness of the Pharisees, and their hypocritical 
formality, as In ch. vi. 1,19 ; but in that passage the 
order is inverted, as the Lord there proceeds from 
the hypocrisy to its root—worldliness of mind and 
covetousness. The Sri gives the reason; because .— 
Devour widows’ houses, t. <?., to obtain them un¬ 
righteously. This was damnable in itself, but much 
more when it was done under the cloak of pietv, or 
iral irp<Hpdcrti. The Kalla not “ mechanically brohght 
from Mark.” It marks an advancement in the guilt. 
The repioa6repov k pip.a we refer, as a pro¬ 
longed sentence, to the lengthened hypocritical 
prayers which went before. “ At a very early date 
this avarice in securing legacies crept into the Chris¬ 
tian Church; and therefore Justinian passed ordi¬ 
nances forbidding the clergy to inherit possessions.” 
Heubner. 

Ver. 13. Te shut up. —The kingdom of heaven, 
appearing with Christ, is represented as a palace, or, 
more precisely, a wedding-hall, with open doors. 
The hypocrites shut the kingdom of heaven before 
the people, tpvpoaQer .— For ye neither go 
in yourselves. —The shutting up is therefore two¬ 
fold : 1. by their own guilt and wicked example; 
2. by the actual keeping back of those who are 
entering, who not only would go' in, but have their 
feet already on the threshold. So was it with Israel. 
The people were on the point of believing, when 
their hierarchical authorities drew them back into 
unbelief. 

Ver. 15. Ye compass sea and land. —Fanat¬ 
ical proselytism. Danz : Be cura Hebrceoram in 
conquirendis proselytis in Meuschenii N. T. ex Talm. 
iUust. p. 649. That the Pharisees undertook actual 
missionary journeys, cannot be inferred with cer¬ 
tainty from Joseph. Ardiq. xx. 2, 4 (not 8 and not 
1); for this passage speaks of a Jewish merchant 
who made proselytes, and the remnant of the Ten 
Tribes were very abundant in Adiabene. But we 
may suppose that there were such missions, and, 
indeed, that a proselyting impulse generally drove 
the Jews through the world. The real Pharisee did 
not make proselytes from heathenism to Judaism 
merely, but also from Judaism to Pharisaism.— The 
ohild of helL —One who is doomed to perish or at 
least in great danger.— Twofold more than your¬ 
selves. —A t r\6repo v, according to Valla, must 
be taken as an adjective, and not, as is customary, 
adverbially. But how was the proselyte worse than 
the Pharisee? Olshausen: Because the proselytes 
were without the spiritual substratum of the Mosaic 
economy, which was an advantage the Pharisees still 
possessed. That is, the latter were Jews and Phari¬ 
sees, while the proselytes were only a caricature of 
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Pharisaism. De Wette: Error and superstition are 
doubled by communication. Meyer: Experience 
proves that proselytes become worse and more ex¬ 
treme than their teachers. Thus the proselyte is a 
Pharisee of a higher degree. We might point to 
the Idumeans as examples, who converted John Hyr- 
canus (not till afterward a S&dducee) by force in 
their —*' tV $dAaererar teal tV (vpdr M —or 

Petra. The house of Herod afforded a striking 
illustration of the character of such proselytes, in 
whom the dark elements of heathenism were blended 
with the dark elements of Judaism. The proselyte 
Poppoea probably urged Nero to the persecution of 
the Christians. But that the misleader is generally 
worse than the misled, is a fact which does not here 
come into view; it is a wicked conversion or perver¬ 
sion that is spoken of, and the intensification of Pha¬ 
risaism with the course of time. De Wette rightly 
observes, that Jesus does not here mean the endea¬ 
vor to convert the Gentiles to Judaism generally. 
Meanwhile Judaism as Judaism was not called to 
the work of heathen missions except in the way of 
mere preparation. The law can only make prose¬ 
lytes ; the gospel alone can convert. See Heubner 
on Proselytes and Proselytizing, p. 846. Cardinal 
Dubois, under the regency in France, eonveriisseur en 
chef. Several Jewish proselytes of modem times.* 

Ver. 16. Woe unto you, ye blind guides l— ■ 
Casuistry as the lax perversion of the fundamental 
laws of religion and morality. The mark common 
to both the examples given is this, that the divine in¬ 
stitution, imposing holy obligation, is counted for noth¬ 
ing ; and that, on the other hand, the human work 
which requires sanctification through the divine is 
placed in its stead. “ The Pharisees distinguished 
oaths, in respect to their validity, according to exter¬ 
nal, superficial [or rather fundamentally wrong] 
notes, only in the interest of unscrupulousness.’’ 
De Wette.— By the temple. —The oath is very 
frequent, by this dwelling , ntn “pjon. (Wetstein 
and Lightfoot).— By the gold of the temple. —By 
its golden adornments and vessels of gold ; or by tho 
temple-treasure. Jerome and Moldonatus are in favor 
of the latter. When we distinguish between the es¬ 
sential house of God, and the house of God as cere¬ 
monially adorned with gold, then Pharisaism swears 
only and always by the gold of the temple: it can¬ 
not swear by the temple itself. The outer manifes¬ 
tation is to it the reality itself: that is, for example, 
a church “ with naked walls ” is no church. “ Mean¬ 
while it is probable that the pharisaic and hierarchi¬ 
cal covetousness preferred the oath by the treasure of 
the temple, as that by the sacrifice.” De Wette.— 
It is nothing. —It has no significance, and imposes 
no obligation (the Italian peccadiglio) : the retervatio 
menlali s of Jesuitical morality.— He is a debtor. — 
Bound to observe the oath. 

Ver. 17. For which is greater? —Superiority 
of the originally holy, the divine, to that which is de¬ 
rivatively holy, the human, which is made holy only 
by the divine. The same relation which the gold 
bears to the divine house, the human offering bears 
to the divine fire which makes the altar an altar. 

Ver. 18. Whoso shall swear by the altar.— 
To any living view of the altar, the offering is one 
with the altar. Casuistry cuts asunder the living 


* [Comp, bore somo excellent remarks quoted from an 
English periodical, the HomilUt, in NAST's Commentary, p. 
MO, on the great difference between the genuine missionary 
and the proselyting spirit, the godly seal, and the sectarian 
■naL-P. 8.] 


relations of religion, kills its life, denies its spirit, 
and idolizes its body. 

Ver. 21. And whoso shall swear by the 
temple. —We expect to hear, “ he swearcth also by 
the gold of the temple.” But this is self-under^ 
stood; and therefore Christ returns back to the 
Lord of the temple, who makes the temple what it 
is, and makes heaven, the great temple, what it is. 
The oath has its significance generally in this, and in 
this only, that it is a confirmation by God, a declara¬ 
tion uttered as before God. 

Ver. 22. And he that shall swear by hea¬ 
ven. —Meyer: 44 The contrary of ver. 22 is found in 
Schevuoth, f. 85, 2 : Quia prater Deum, cedi et term 
creatorem, datur etiam ipsum caelum et terra , tndb- 
bium out debet, quod is, qui per caelum et terrain 
jurat, non per cum juret , qui iUa creavil ', ted per 
tUasiptas creaturas ..” 

Ver. 23. For ye pay tithe.—The ordinances 
concerning tithes (Lev. xxvii. 30; Xum. xviil 21; 
Deut xii. 6; xiv. 22-281 placed the fruits of the 
field and of the trees under the obligation; but tra¬ 
dition applied the law to the smallest produce of the 
garden, to the mint, the dill, and the cummin (BabyL 
Joma, f. 83, 2. Lightfoot, Hottihger : De deernit 
Judaor .)— The weightier things : fi ap vr § pa.— 
De Wette: Those things which were harder, diffld - 
lioxa, Meyer: The more important, graviora. 44 It 
is very probable that Jesus referred to the analogy 
of the prcecepta gravia (D^TIX-H) et letia (2^?) 
among the Jewish teachers. (See Schottgen, p. 
183.)” But there is no need to distinguish things 
so closely connected: the important supposes 
the difficult. Pharisaism is led into legalism and 
ceremonialism by its aversion to the difficult 
requirements of internal spiritual religion.—Judg¬ 
ment, Kpiait, — See Isa. L 17. Thus, 

not righteousness itself, but fidelity in the discharge 
of duties according to the principles of righteous¬ 
ness. The mark of this care for right is, that it is 
one with mercy j and this mercy cannot be replaced 
by a hypocritical appearance, the almsgiving of the 
Pharisees (Matt. vi. 1).—Faith, rijr w ian*.— 
Luther, 44 faith; ” de Wette and Meyer, 44 fidelity,” as 
in Roux iii. 8 ; GaL v. 22. The opposite is iewtork. 
Scriptural language does not distinguish between the 
two ideas, as ours does. Faith and fidelity are one 
in the principle of trust. But here ethical, subjec¬ 
tive faith, or fidelity, is meant. Christ marks the 
moral development of the law in three stages: 1. 
The faithfulness of the Mosaic position: rigid care 
of law and right (Elijah). 2. The prophetic posi¬ 
tion : mercy to sinners, and even to the heathen, as 
the internal principle of legality. 8. Me ssianic 
fidelity as the fulfilment of the whole law. True 
fidelity is identical with this fidelity. Heubner: 
44 Kplett, conscientiousness t whrm, sincerity. “It 
presupposes a blunted moral feeling to show much 
concern about little faults, but to care nothing for 
great ones. (Luther, Works, x. 1986, applies tbo 
same passage to the papal laws.) ” 

These ought ye to have done, and not to 
leave the outer undone. —Reverse order. Tree 
and internal adheVence to law places the great mat¬ 
ter first, without being lax in the less. 

Ver. 24. Blind guides, comp. ver. 16.—The 
term implies that they not only acted as hypocrites, 
but also taught as hypocrites. Ver. 16 pronounces 
s separate woe against all casuistry. But here the 
words, and what follows them, explain the woe of 
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yer. 23 rather in its dogmatic side. The appella¬ 
tions, 44 Ye fools and blind,” vers. 17 and 19, repre¬ 
sent them as self-blinded and in voluntary delusion. 

Strain out* a gnat. —Ye strain (the wine) in 
order to separate off the gnats. The liquate vinum 
had among the Greeks and Romans only a social 
significance; but to the Pharisees it was a religious 
act. It was supposed that the swallowing of the 
gnat would defile them; and therefore the Jews 
strained the wine, in order to avoid drinking an un¬ 
clean animal. (Buxtorf^ Lex. Talm. Wetstein, from 
ChoUin, fob 67, eulices pusillos , quo* percolant) 
The actual custom is here a symbol of the highest 
Levitical scrupulosity; and the opposite, the swaL 
lowing of camels, which of course could only signify 
the most enormous impurities in the enjoyment of 
life and its earthly pleasures, was the symbol of un¬ 
bounded and unreflectingly stupid eagerness in sin. 
The expression is of a proverbial type. The camel 
was in the law unclean, because it had no divided 
hoof, Lev. xi. 4; and, moreover, this hypothetical 
swallowing of the camel would involve a thorough 
violation of the Noachic prohibition of eating blood 
and things strangled. 

Ver. 20. The outside of the platter. —Figu¬ 
rative description of the legal appearance of gratifica¬ 
tion. Cup and platter: meat and drink, or the 
enjoyment of life in all its forms.— But within.— 
Here we have the internal and moral side of grati¬ 
fication.— They are foil of extortion and ex- 
oess. — 44 That of which they are full, wine and food, 
was the produce of robbery and incontinence (a«po- 
cla, a later form of lucpdreta).” Meyer. See Isa. 
xxviii. 7 sqq. 

Ver. 26. Thou blind Pharisee, cleanse first. 

—The rebuking adjective blind points here also to 
the absurdity of their practice.— Cleanse the inside. 
Sanctify thy enjoyment by righteousness and tem¬ 
perance.—That the outside may be dean. — 
Fritzsche: May be able to be cleansed. Meyer, 
better: That the purity of the externals may fol¬ 
low. 44 External purity is not here declared useless 
(de Wette); but it is declared not to be true holi¬ 
ness, whicn implies the preceding purification of the 
inner man.” It is here presupposed that all their 
adorning of the outside must fail to make even that 
clean, so long as the inside Is full pf defilement: 
that is, Levitical purity without moral purity is itself 
defilement. (Bengel, in a gentler expression, non 
est mundities.) 

Yer. 27. Whited sepulchres. — 44 The graves 
were every year, on the 15th Adar, whitened with a 
kind of chalk (tcorU)— a practice derived by the Rab¬ 
bins from Ezekw xxxix. 15 ; not merely for the sake 
of appearance, but also that these places, the touch 
of which was defilement (Num. xix. 16), might be 
more easily seen and avoided. (See the rabbinical 
passages in Lightfoot, Schottgen, and Wetstein.) 
Thus they always had a pleasant outward appear¬ 
ance.” Meyer. But thus also they were adorned. 
Luke xi. 44 is a similar thought, not, however, the 
same. 

Pull of dead men’s bones. —Dead bodies were 
nnclean according to the law, and the touch of them 
defile* 1 (Mum. v. 2 ; vi. 6): this was specially the case 

♦ [Not: at, which U in all probability originally a typo¬ 
graphical error for out See the critical note above. No. 16, 
p. 40ft. Another striking example of the tenacity of a typo¬ 
graphical blander which found Its way into many editions 
of the English Bible, is vinegar tor vineyard in Matt xx. L 
Hence the term: The Vinegar-BiMe.—P. 8.] 


with the bones of the dead and the odor of decay 
from the grave. Impurity has a deadly effect Spir¬ 
itual death exerts a deadly influence (1 John iiL 14, 
15); and thus what follows, the murder of the proph¬ 
ets, is introduced. 

Yer. 28. Hypocrisy is here the wicked disguise; 
and iniquity, hrofila, is not simply immorality, 
but consummate theocratical lawlessness. 

Yer. 29. Ye build the tombs of the prophets. 
—Construction of sepulchral graves, stones, and mon¬ 
uments, with various designs and inscriptions on con¬ 
secrated burial ground. The antithesis is delicate : 
And garnish the sepulchres of the righteous 
(canonized saints). The latter are acknowledged at 
once, and receive their monuments; the prophets, 
on the other hand, often lay long in unknown and 
even dishonored graves. Later generations then be¬ 
gan to become enthusiastic about them, and make 
their common graves elaborate monuments. . 44 The 
custom of building monuments to ancient and cele¬ 
brated persons, has existed among all peoples and in 
all ages. Comp. Wetstein, Lightfoot, John, Arch . i. 
2.” De Wette. Consult Robinson’s Researches on 
the remarkable sepulchres around Jerusalem, and the 
so-called sepulchres of the prophets. 

Yer. 30. And say. —First of all, by the fact 
of adorning their sepulchres.— If we had been in 
the days of our fathers. Not: if we were (Meyer), 
which here gives no sense.— Of our fathers. —Pri¬ 
marily, by natural lineage, but also in the sense of 
fellowship: Sons of the murderers, in a spiritual 
sense ; which de Wette, without any reasod, op¬ 
poses. 

Yer. 31. Ye be witnesses unto yourselves. 

—How this? De Wette: By virtue of the guilt 
transmitted to you. Meyer: 44 When ye thus speak 
of your fathers, ye give testimony against yourselves, 
that ye belong to the kin of the murderers of the 
prophets.” But the meaning is rather, the opposite 
of this: Since ye repute the fathers, in spite of their 
murderous spirit against the prophets, as being in 
the fullest sense of the word, in your traditions, your 
fathers; and explain the ancient blood-guiltiness, 
which has been transmitted to you, only as accidental 
evils into which they fell, or as the product of a 
barbarous age. Just as in these days the horrors of 
the inquisition are excused on account of the barbar¬ 
ism of the Middle Ages, although they had their es¬ 
sential root in the fanaticism of the principle of tradi¬ 
tion. The continued acknowledgment of those old 
false principles, from which those murders sprang, 
establishes the community of guilt, and the propaga¬ 
tion of the old guilt to consummate judgment. Heub¬ 
ner quotes : 44 SU licet divus, dummodo non trivus.”* 

Yer. 82. Fill ye up then the measure. —Chry¬ 
sostom says that this vknp&caT* was spoken pro- 

# [Dr. Crosby, Explanatory Rote* or ScKnUa in loa, 
in view of the parallel passage in Lake xi. 47, where the 
word for makes a connection between building the tombs 
and approving their fathers’ crimes, suggests the conjecture 
that there was a proverb among the Jews asserting compli¬ 
city in crime, like “One kills him, and another digs nis 
grave.” Stixr and Alford: The burden of this hypocrisy 
is, that they, being one with their fathers, treading in their 
steps, bat vainly disavowing their deeds, were, by the very 
act of building the sepulchres of the prophets, joined with 
their fathers’ wickedness. See Lake xl. 47, 4S. Instead of 
the penitent confession : 44 Wo have sinned, we and our fa¬ 
thers,” this last and worst generation in vain protests against 
their participation in their fathers’ guilt, which they are 
meanwhile developing to the utmost and filling np its mea¬ 
sure.—-The Pharisees called the murderers of the prophets 
Tightly their fathers-* they are even worse than their fathers, 
because they add hypocrisy to impiety.—P. 8.] 
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phetically; Grotius, permissively. De Wette and 
Meyer make it an ironical imperative. De Wette: 
“ The v\TjpuxraT€ presupposes the ability and willing¬ 
ness in the mind of the Pharisees which merely needs 
encouragement.” (!) The difficult analogon of this 
difficult passage is the word of Jesus to Judas, John 
xiii. 27: “ What thou intendest to do, do quickly.” 
The last means to scare the wicked from their 
gradually ripening iniquity is the challenge: Do 
what ye purpose at once! If this is irony, it is divine 
irony, as in Ps. xxi 4.*— Fill ye up. —The ancient 
crime of the prophet-murdering spirit ran on contin¬ 
uously through the ages. (£» Isa. vl; Matt. xiii. 
14; Acts xxviiL 26.) Its consummation was the 
murder of Christ—Fill up then, even ye, — sal 
b fi t * *. The emphasis, however, falls upon the wAtj- 
p&aar*. Ye, who condemn the murderers of the 
prophets, will even fulfil the measure of their guilt 
—The measure of guilt. The expression was, accord¬ 
ing to Wetstein, current among the Rabbins. With 
the full measure of guilt, judgment begins. The 
passage, Exod. xx. 6, which de Wette quotes, de¬ 
scribes the generic nature of guilt in the reduced 
sphere of a single house; and the guilt of a commu¬ 
nity, of a church, of an order, is to be distinguished 
as an enlarged measure of the more limited family 
guilt 

Yer. 83. Serpents. —Comp. Luke iii. 7. n »t 
$ vy r «. The Conj. delib. supposes the matter to 
be inwardly decided. The judgment of hell, a*b 
ttj s Kpltr t« y t 7 } r 7 *4vvri s). The sentence 
which condemns to hell. The expression, judicium 
Gehennas was used by the Rabbins (Wetstein). 

Ver. 34. Wherefore I send, etc.—Fearful tele¬ 
ology of judgment The messengers of salvation 
must hasten the process of doom for the hardened. 
Sin, which will not be remedied, must be drawn out 
into its full manifestation, that it may find its doom 
and destruction in the judgment.— Beheld, I send 
unto you. —This is difficult, inasmuch as Jesus 
seems to bring down into the present, as His own 
sending, the sending of the prophets who had ap¬ 
peared in earlier times. (1) Van Hengel: The quota¬ 
tion of an old prediction. (2) Olshausen refers to 
Luke xi. 49, Jesus speaking here as the essential 
Wisdom. (3) De Wette: Jesus utters this with the 
feeling of His Messianic dignity; these prophets 
and wise men are His own messengers, the Apos¬ 
tles, etc. But here it is not merely the New Testa*- 
ment martyrdoms that are meant; the whole history 
of the persecutions of the prophets -appears teleologi¬ 
cally, t. e., as judgment. Hence Jesus speaks out of 
the central consciousness of the theocratical wisdom, 
and in unison with the consciousness of the Father: 
comp. Matt, xL 19. As the last who was sent of 
God, He was the moving, actuating principle of all 
the divine missions : comp. John L 26. But as the 
Old Testament times were not excluded, so the New 
Testament times are includedf The futures are pro¬ 
phetic, as is the whole passage. Hence in the a-rav 
picker* Jesus thought assuredly of Himself. Meyer 
refers to the crucifixion of Simeon, bifehop of Jerusa¬ 
lem and Pella: Euseb. Hist. Eccl. iii. 22.—The ex¬ 
pression Kal ai/Tuv is very strong. They will be 
no better than brands for the fire of your fanaticism. 

Ver. 36. That upon you may come.— The 

• [P». xxi. contains no trace of irony, and there muat be 
some error here in the reference of Dr. Lange.—P. 8 .] 

t [The Edinb. trsL haa here again just the reverse: “the 
New Testament times 'were not included.” Lange says : ’ 
"So t ceniff die aUteetamentiiche Zeit ausgeechloesen iei, so 
WBMie die neutestamenUiche.^—V. 8 .] 


common expression for judgment, Eph. v. 6, as in* 
timating its inevitableness, suddenness, power, and 
grandeur. — The righteous (innocent) blood, 
C3; that is, the punishment for it, comp. ch. 
xxvii. 26, but such as the righteous blood has awaken¬ 
ed Innocent blood appears as the leader of avenging 
powers: comp. Gen. iv. 10; Heb. xii. 24; Rer. vi 
10. Certainly the blood of Christ spe&keth better 
things than the blood of Abel; but that blood has 
also its condemning character, and indeed in the 
shedding of that blood the judgment of the world was 
completed. The righteous blood is here emphatic: 
the consecrated, sanctified blood of the prophets. 
Benge!: “ al ga, ter hoc dicitur uno hoc versu nag 
navi.” *E k x * *4 M • * or, in the present tense. The 
blood is & continuous stream, which still flows and 
will flow, being present especially in its spiritual in¬ 
fluence. Rev. vi. 10. 

Zachariah, son of Barachiah^— See 2 Chroo. 
xxiv. 20. Zachariah, the son of the high-priest Je¬ 
hoiada, stoned in the court of the temple by com¬ 
mand of the king. There are difficulties here: 1. 
He was not the last of the martyrs of the Old Testa¬ 
ment : the murder of Urijah, Jer. xxvL 28, was of a 
later date. But besides the order of the Hebrew 
canon, there was something pre-eminently wicked in 
the destruction of the former. Zachariah was the 
son of a high-priest -of the greatest merit; be was 
murdered between the temple and the altar, and died 
crying, The Lord seeth, and will avenge it. And, 
moreover, his destruction was always vividly in the 
remembrance of the Jews. See Lightfoot 'on this 
passage, and Targum Thren. il 20. 2. The father 
of Zachariah was Jehoiada, here called Barachiah. 
Different explanations: (a) Bern, Grotius, al; his 
father hod two names; (6) van Hengel, Ebrard: Bar- 
achios was the father, Jehoiada the grandfather; (c) 
Kuinoel supposes that the words,“ son of Barachiah,” 
are a gloss; (d) de Wette, Bleeck, Meyer [and Al¬ 
ford] decide that an error in the name has crept in. 
u Probably Jesus Himself did not mention the name 
of the father (Luke xi. 51), and it was added from 
an original tradition: the error being the result of 
confounding the person of Zachariah with the better 
known Zechariah the prophet, whose father was named 
Barachiah (Zech. LI). This tradition was followed 
by Matthew; but in the Gospel of the Hebrews the 
error was not found (according to Jerome, the name 
there was Jehoiada).” Meyer, (e) According to 
Hammond and Hug, the Zachariah meant was the 
son of Baruch, who was killed in the temple after 
the death of Christ (Joseph. Belt Jud, . iv. 6,4). Hug 
thinks that Jesuis spoke in the future, but that the 
Evangelist, after the event had taken place, put it in 
the preterite. But this is an untenable notion, even 
apart from the difference between Baruch and Bar¬ 
achiah. Ammon, who also refers the words to 
the Zachariah of Josephus, explained them as inter¬ 
polation. (/) Chrysostom quoted an ancient opinion, 
according to which ft was the last but -one of the 
lesser prophets, Zechariah. (g ) Origen, Baal, oed 
others, thought it was Z&chari&s, the father of John 
the Baptist—following a mere legend ; to which the 
objection holds good, that if Jesus had comedown 
to such recent times, he would doubtless have men¬ 
tioned John the Baptist Himself. The Lord moreover 
speaks not of the blood-guiltiness of the present gen¬ 
eration, but of the guilt of former times, which came 
upon the present -generation because they filled up 
the iniquities of their fathers. (Comp. art. in "S* 
dien und Kritiken ” for 1841, p. 20, and Pharmec* 
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da, »€pi Zaxapiov viov Bapaxiov. Athens, 1838.) 
We prefer the solution sub (b). But if there was an 
error of name (see (d) ), we might ascribe it, with 
Ammon and Eiohhora, to the translator of St. Mat¬ 
thew rather than the primitive evangelical tradition, 
as de Wette and Meyer do. It is very difficult to 
determine whether Matthew, in his familiarity with 
the genealogies, had a more correct account than that 
of the Book of Chronicles, or whether his translator 
made the change. It is in favor of the second sup¬ 
position of Jenoiada being the grandfather, that he 
died at the age of 130, and that Zechariah, who is 
called his son, was laid hold on kff the Spirit at a 
later time, and appeared as a prophet 41 

Yer. 37. Jerusalem, Jerusalem (Luke xiii. 34, 
where it is placed earlier for pragmatic reasons).— 
Language of the more mighty emotion of compassion 
after the stern language of judgment. But with the 
change of feeling there is also a change of subject, 
and of the exhibition of the guilt. In the place of 
the Pharisees and scribes, it is Jerusalem; that is, 
the centre of the hierarchy, but also of the people, 
and this name combines the poor misled and the 
blind misleaders,—the present, also, and the past 
In the place of the punishment of ancient blood- 
guiltiness spoken of before, Jerusalem’s own per¬ 
sonal guilt is denounced now as justifying this 
condemnation. — Thou that killest. — The ex¬ 
pressions biro kt *t rov<ra and \t0o 0 o \ ova a 
are emphatic in two ways: first, through the parti¬ 
cipial form, and, secondly, through the present tense, 
—the habitual murderess of the prophets, the Stoner 
of the messengers of God.—How often would I 
have gathered! —The Lord still speaks out of the 
theocratic and prophetical consciousness which em¬ 
braces in one the Old and New Testaments; yet the 
“ how often ” presupposes a frequent operation of 
the Lord’s grace in Jerusalem, and visits which the 
Evangelist was acquainted with, but which did not 
fall within his plan. Comp, here the Gospel of John. 
—Thy ohildren. —That is, thy inhabitants. But, 
in a wider sense, all Israelites were children of Jeru¬ 
salem.—As a hen. — Allusion to the destruction 
which impended over Jerusalem, in a figure which 
signifies that He would have taken Jerusalem under 
the protection of His Messianic glory, if it had turned 
to Him in time. The figure of the hen was often 
used by the Rabbins concerning the Shecbinah, as 
gathering the proselytes under the shadow of its 
wings.— But ye would not. —The one guilt of Je¬ 
rusalem was unfolded in the guilt of her individual 
children. Jesus knew that with the obduracy of the 
authorities the obduracy of the city and its inhabi¬ 
tants was decided. Hence He used the preterite, not 
the present tense. Jerusalem’s children had made 
their choice. The crucifixion of Jesus and the fall 
of the city were decided. It is quite an independent 
question, how many of the individual inhabitants of 
Jerusalem were saved by apostolical preaching. His- 


• [Wordsworth In an elaborate note assigns a mystic rea¬ 
son lor the nse of the patronymic, viz., it refers to Christ 
Himself as the true Zachariah = Remembrancer of God 
(from ~3T, rpcordatus fuit, and FP, Jdu>tah\ and the 
true Bon of Barachiah, i. the Son of the Blessed (from 
benedixiU, and FT ), who had been typified by all the 
martyrs of the Old Testament from Abel to Zachariah, the 
son of Jeholada. And ho sees in cuKoyqutvos — Kupiou, 
ver. 89, an allusion to the name Bopax‘«r In ver. 85 Bat 
be omits the ciroamstftnce that Zechariah the prophet was 
the son of Barachiah, Zech. L 1.—P. 8.] 


torical notices on the later deplorable condition of 
Jerusalem, see in Heubner’s Com. p. 349.* 

Yer. 88. Behold, your house.—No longer, 
“ My Father’s house.” According to Grotius, Meyer, 
etc., the city; according to de Wette and others, icm 
pie and city . But the only true interpretation is that 
of Theophylact, Calvin, Ewald, the temple . For the 
word marks the moment at which Jesus leaves the 
temple , and leaves it for a sign that it was abandoned 
by the Spirit of the theocracy. Indeed, the leaving 
of the temple intimated that not merely the city,, but 
also the land, was forsaken of the Spirit; for the 
temple is referred to in its symbolical meaning. We 
retain the addition u desolate,” i. e., a spiritual ruin. 
It was omitted in some copies, probably because it 
was thought that the word would open up some pros¬ 
pect of a restoration of the temple. But the pros¬ 
pect of the restoration of Israel involves only the 
spiritual rebuilding of Israel’s temple in the Spirit of 
Christ 

Ver. 89. For I say unto you.—Most solemn 
declaration.—Ye shall not see Me henceforth:— 
In My Messianic work and operation. From that, 
as among the Jews, He now entirely withdrew. See 
John xii. 37 sq. After the resurrection, He showed 
Himself only to His own people. — Till ye shall 
say.—Neither at the destruction of Jerusalem (Wet- 
stein), nor at the advent of Christ (Meyer), but in the 
future general conversion of Israel (Iiom. xi.; Zech. 
xii. 10; Isa. lxvi. 20, etcA—Blessed be He that 
oometh, Ps. cxviii.— See too notes on the entry into 
Jerusalem, Matt. xxi. 9, 10. Jerusalem itself had 
not met the Redeemer with these words of greeting, 
but had asked, Who is Ous (xxi. 10) ? Thus it is an 
intimation of a future conversion. Not tragic and 
judicial, as Meyer explains it. 

XXIV. Ver. 1. And Jesus went out.—It is not 
merely a local and temporary departure from the 
temple that is meant. It is true that He had over¬ 
come all the assaults of His enemies in the temple; 
but still they had declined to give Him their faith, 
and at length had declined it by their absolute silence. 
And as the Lord of the temple, the temple had re¬ 
jected Him, in the person of those who had legal 
authority in it. That was the fall of the temple; 
and it was then decided that it was no more now 
than a den of robbers, in which all—the Messiah, and 
the Spirit, and the hope of the Gentiles, and the 
blessing of Israel-—was as it were murdered. He 
takes farewell of the temple; and from that time 
forward it became no better than a hall of desolation, 
a dreary and forsaken ruin. According to a Jewish 
legend in Joseph. Bell, Jud, vi. 5, 8, the guardian 
angels of the temple deserted it at a much later pe¬ 
riod. “ At the Pentecost, when the priests for the 
night went into the temple to perform the divine ser- 
vice, they heard a great and rushing sound, and then 
the cry, fitTafiatrupIvTtvdcv .—Tacitus, Hist. v. 
13: Expresses repente delubri fores ct audita major 
Humana vox. Excedere deos ; simul ingens motus 
excedentium. In the fortioth year before the destruc¬ 
tion of Jerusalem, the lamp in the temple was extin¬ 
guished of itself according to Jewish accounts (see 

♦[The words: ovk h 9e AVj traTe, ye teould not, are 
Important for tho doctrine of the freedom and responsibility 
of man which mast not be sacrificed to, but combined with, 
the opposite, though by no means contradictory doctrlno of 
the absolute sovereignty and eternal decrees of God. Al- 
roan in too.: ‘‘The tears of our Lord over the perverseness 
of Jerusalem are witnosses of the freedom of man's will to 
resist the grace of Gvd.”—P. S.] 
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Lightfoot, Hor. Heb. ad Matt xxvi. 8). The syna¬ 
gogue is still a place void of God, because K knows 
not Christ” Heubner. Indeed, this departure of 
Christ was not absolutely the last; for, alter the res¬ 
urrection, He solicited His enemies there, in the per¬ 
son of His Apostles. For the last time He leh it 
when Paul was condemned in it (Acts xxi. 88; xxii. 
22), and James the son of Alphaeus was slain (Joseph. 
AnSq . xx. 9, 1). 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. See the preceding Exegetical Note s. 

2. The seven benedictions of the Sermon on the 
Mount were summed up in an eighth: Blessed are 
all who are persecuted for righteousness* sake. And 
this benediction has here its counterpart in a com¬ 
prehensive woe, the eighth, upon the murderers of 
the prophets. But the ninth benediction, “ Blessed 
are ye, if ye be scorned and persecuted for My sake,” 
has no counterpart among the woes, but the cry of 
distress over Jerusalem. True, that the Jews them¬ 
selves afterward cried: “ His blood be on us and on 
our children ” (ch. xxvii. 25); but Jesus Himself 
knew that His “ blood would speak better things 
than the bloo4 of Abel” Hence the change of the 
ninth woe into the lament over Jerusalem. 

8. The guilt of the scribes and Pharisees became 
now, ter the Lord’s view, the guilt of Jerusalem, and 
then the guilt of the nation itself. For Jerusalem 
was the representative of the spirit of the Pharisees 
and of the national genius. But Jerusalem represents 
also* the life and the honor, the fathers and the 
glory, the youth and the hope of the nation. Jeru¬ 
salem represents the children of the nation, so often 
threatened by tempests of ruin, and now threatened 
by the saddest of all. Therefore the Lord mourns 
and laments over His own ruined Jerusalem. All 
the missions and messages of God which had been 
sent to Jerusalem, and which formed the ground of 
Israel’s judgment, to Him appeared now rather as so 
many efforts and impulses of God to save them. His 
own compassionate desire to save them had been ac¬ 
tive throughout all those ages of divine mission; 
but especially had it been active during the time of 
His own labors and ministry. His whole pilgrimage 
on earth was troubled by distress for Jerusalem, like 
the hen who sees the eagle threatening in the sky, 
and anxiously seeks to gather her chickens together 
under her wings. With such distress, Jesus saw the 
Roman eagfes approach for judgment upon the chil¬ 
dren of Jerusalem, and sought with the strongest so¬ 
licitations of love to save them. But in vain 1 They 
were like dead children to the voice of maternal 
lovel 

4. Stier, ii. 527: “Jehovah represented His deal¬ 
ing with His people, first, as that of an eagle, hover¬ 
ing over her young and bearing them on her wings 
(Deut. itxiS. 11) ; but at last, as that of a hen which 
strives to extend her wings over her imperilled chick¬ 
ens.” Antithesis between the fidelity of ruling power, 
and the fidelity of suffering mercy. 

5. Behold, your house. —Words which were sealed 
even by the vain attempt of Julian to build the tem¬ 
ple again, as well as by its whole subsequent fate. 
Comp. Rauschenbusch (sen.) : Leben Jem , p. 827. 

* {The Edinb. Version reads: M Jerusalem was the sole 
representative;” mistaking the German aUein (= after, 
bat) before (not after) Jerusalem ( AUein Jerusalem reprd - 


6. T\R ye shall say , Blessed .— Sept, Life of Christ, 
iii. 81: The Jewish rulers failed in this greeting in tht 
day of the Palm-entry, and the people owe it to Christ 
to this day. This word contains, however, a definite 
promise of the national restoration of Israel, as it is 
set forth in Rom. xL, and in many passages of the 
prophets. See Alfred Metes : der Jude , Frankfort, 
1856; where, however, there is too much intermin¬ 
gling of Jewish Christian expectations. 

7. Jesus, after departing from the temple, still 
remained quietly in the court of the women, and 
blessed the widow’s gift: thereby blessing true and 
simple piety, in ^he midst of debased and degraded 
ceremonialism. Comp. Mark xii. 41; Luke xxl 1; 
and the author’s Leben Jesu , ii. 3, p. 1249. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

1. The Preface (vers. 1-8) and the Discourse as a 
whole.. —The preaching of the truth must, according 
to the repeated example of the Lord, turn from priests 
and teachers who persistently scorn it, to the com¬ 
mon people.—The great condemnation pronounced 
by Jesus in the temple upon the Pharisees and the 
scribes.—The Lord vindicates and protects appointed 
ordinances, even while vehemently condemning those 
who administered them.—High esteem for the office 
never excludes free condemnation of the abuses of 
those who hold it—Hypocrites condemn their owb 
works by their own words. 

2. The General Rebuke (vers. 4-7).—Dead tradi¬ 
tionalism: 1. Its hardness; 2. its falsehood; 8. its 
selfishness.—Despotism in holy apparel and in the 
domain of the conscience: 1. Doubly fearful; 2. 
doubly ruinous; 3. doubly impotent-—The Lord holds 
up to His disciples the image of spiritual ambition 
and pride for an everlasting warning.—The power of 
faith disposes of the pretensions of spiritual ambition: 
faith in the only Teacher : faith in God as the only 
Father; faith in Christ as the only Lord and Guide 
(Thus the Apostle’s Creed, rightly understood, is 
threefold Protestant)—Out of the humility of fidelity 
springs the courage of freedom. 

3. Specific Rebuke ; the seven woes (vere. 13-87). 
—The seven benedictions and the seven woes.—The 
eighth woe as the summary of the seven: like the 
eighth* benediction.—The ninth woe is changed into 
a lamentation over Jerusalem.— First woe: Spiritual 
avarice and greediness for securing legacies; petition¬ 
ers changed into beggars.—The long prayers of the 
hypocrites, and the long sentence of judgment- 1 -^*- 
ond woe: Those who shut the kingdom of heaven to 
others, and exclude themselves. Third wo*: Proee- 
lytism ; soul-winners and soul-ruiners.*— Fourth woe: 
The work of man up, the work of God down: the in¬ 
ward nothing, the outward everything.—The true 
oath always by the living and true God.—The blind¬ 
est ignorance connected with a conceit of keenest 
insight into the laws of the kingdom of God.— Fifth 
woe: Legality in little things; lawlessness in great 
Straining out gnats; swallowing camels.— Sixth woe: 
The outside and the inside of the cup and the plat¬ 
ter ; or, the feast of the religious and moral hypo¬ 
crite : 1. In the outward form, consecrated or adorn¬ 
ed; 2. in the inner character, abominable and 


sentirt auch\ and thus destroying the neoeasary antitboto 
to the preceding sentence.—P. &.] 

* [In German: Seelenwerber vnd Sedmmr4*rber,- 
P. 8.) 
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reprobate.— Seventh woe: The whited sepulchres: 1. 
Like pleasant abodes outwardly; 2. caves of bones, 
diflhsing death, within.—Spiritual death, in the guise 
of spiritual bloom: 1. Captivating; 2. destructive.— 
The eighth woe : The murderers of the prophets.— 
How the garnishing the sepulchres of the prophets 
may be suspicious: 1. When it bears witness to a dis¬ 
eased hanging on to antiquity [false and morbid 
medievalism.—P. S.]; 2. when it robs the prophets 
of the present of their rights.—To persecute Christ 
in His saints is to persecute Christ Himself.—He who 
would free himself from the blood-guiltiness of olden 
times, must free himself from the principles which 
created it then.—Ancient guilt finds its sure consum¬ 
mation in terrible judgment, however long delayed. 
—The sinner's inherited guilt becomes his own only 
through his own personal guilt.— Jerusalem, Jerusa¬ 
lem !—How often, 

4. The Departure from the Temple. —The temple 
desecrated by obduracy: 1. A house of men, forsaken 
of God; 2. a house of desolation, forsaken of the 
Spirit; 8. a house of misery and death, forsaken of 
Christ.—The golden sunset after the evening storm ; 
or, the prospect of the restoration of Israel.—The 
departure of Christ from the temple of the Jews: 1. 
The close of a mournful past; 2. the sign of a miser¬ 
able present; 8. the token of a sad futurity.—The 
last word of the Lord to His people, the announce¬ 
ment of His first royal advent to punish His people 
(in the destruction of Jerusalem). 

Starke :—AH hypocrites are severe toward others, 
but very indulgent toward themselves.— Canstein : 
A faithful teacher uses severity toward himself, but 
he rules those who are under him with gentleness.— 
By thy words wilt thou be condemned.—They would 
fain have men believe that there was a special sancti¬ 
ty in the habit of their order.— Canstein: Pharisaic 
folly; elegant Bibles and books of prayer, and no de¬ 
votion in the heart.—One is our Master, Christ.— 
Quesnd: God's word and truth is an inheritance 
common to all the brethren. He who would glory 
in being its lord, and keep his brethren from the use 
of it* is a robber of the Church's inheritance.—The 
Church of Christ is 4 a family, of which God alone is 
the Father.— [Quesnd on ver. 1: Let us always look 
with respect on Christ and His authority, even in the 
most imperfect of His ministers. The truth loses 
nothing of its value by the bad lives of its ministers. 
The faith is not built upon the lives of pastors, but 
upon the visible authority of the Church (? rather 
upon Christ and His word).—P. S.]— Hedinger : Let 
no man vaunt himself of his position and office.—The 
gifts by which we are useful to others are from Christ, 
and they are the gifts of grace.—Humility is the true 
way to abiding dignity.—Hypocrites would convert 
others, while they are themselves unconverted; hence 
their converts generally go from worse to worse.— 
It is not God, but gold, not the altar, but what is on 
it, that they are concerned with.—Swearing by the 
name of the great God, is, indeed, a matter of tre¬ 
mendous importance.—Sins reproduce one another; 
when one has wasted what he has robbed, he robs 
again that he may waste.—The unconverted man is 
like a sepulchre, in which man lies in his corruption. 
— Quesnd : Many are Christians in name and appear¬ 


ance ; few in spirit and in truth.— Canstein : At last 
the whited mask drops of£ and the hypocrite is naked 
and discovered.—Garnishing the graves of the old 
martyrs, and making new martyrs.—When men in 
thrir wickedness receive no more exhortation, but 
make a mock of God and His servants, the measure 
of wrath is very near being filled up.— Wherefore 1 
send unto you . Rom. ii. 4: The goodness and long 
forbearance of God.—God remembers all the blood- 
guiltiness of the history of mankind: woe to them 
who become partakers of the guilt!— Verity I say 
unto you. God’s threatenings are not in Bport.— Je¬ 
rusalem, Jerusalem: the fatherly heart of God is 
earnest in calling men to salvation.—The cause of 
ruin is the evil will of man.— Osiander: Contempt 
of God’s word is followed by the downfall of all 
rule, authority^ and good institutions, Dan. ix. 6, 11, 
12.— Canstein: There is a time of grace; there is 
also a day of judgment. 

Gerlach: —Ver. 6. Notwithstanding these sol¬ 
emn prohibitions, how much of these sins have been 
found in all churches and sects, from the highest to 
the least 1—Ver. 16 sq. These rides of the Pharisees 
about swearing were doubtless designed, first, to re¬ 
lax the strict obligation of certain oaths of common 
life; and then to enrich the temple-treasure, by at¬ 
tributing a greater sanctity and more rigid obligation 
to the gold which was ordained for the temple, and 
the sacrifices which were ordained for the altar, and 
which were partly the perquisite of the priests. 
Comp. ch. xv. 5; Mark vii. 11.—Ver. 86. Every sin¬ 
ner who, in spite of the divine warnings, walks in 
the footsteps of his fathers, draws down upon his 
own head the punishment which was in their times 
mercifully deferred and suspended. 

IAsco: —The condemnation of Jesus affects all 
who are contented with appearing that which they 
should he. —The woe is upon their deceiving of souls; 
their hypocritical covetousness; their hypocritical 
proselyting; their hypocritical trafficking with oaths; 
their hypocritical pedantry; their hypocritical right¬ 
eousness; their hypocritical respect for the slants 
of God. 

Heubner : —The dignity of the ministry is to be 
honored for its own sake.—The ordinances of men 
always a burden; the commandments of God and 
of Christ are always a gentle yoke.—Spiritual pride 
and ambition always one of the chief temptations and 
dangers of ministers.—Christ does not forbid the 
title, but the ambition for it. Application to the 
Romish Church, and the name Papa universalis. 
Pater. —Not ruling, but serving, makes greatness.— 
Great difference between zeal for conversion and am¬ 
bition for conversion [or missionary spirit and selfish 
proselyting.—P. S.].—Hypocrisy in vows, reservatio 
mentalis. —Ask whether anything impure clings to 
your enjoyment: the tears and sighs of the poor.— 
It is a base reverence for the great of olden time, 
which will not seek to imitate them.—Every genera¬ 
tion should be improved by the preceding; if not, it 
is made worse.—The great design of Jesus is to gath¬ 
er in poor, wandering, and scattered children of men 
into one family of God.— Desolate. Every Christian 
temple, in which Christ is not preached, is empty; 
so is every heart in which He does not live. 


27 
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PART FIFTH. 

Final and Fullest Manifestation of Christ as the Prophet; or, Discourses of the 
Lord concerning the “ Last Things ” (Eschatological Discourses). 

(Matt xxiv. 2-xxv. 81; Mark xiii.; Luke xxi 6-88. Comp, the Apocalypse of John.) 

Aocording to the Gospel of Mark, ch. xiii. 1 sq., it is to be assumed that Jesus, after His departure from 
the temple on the evening of His contest with the Pharisees, that is, on the evening -of Tuesday in the 
Passion-week, went out to Bethany. Further, that He paused on the brow of the Mount of Olives, 
looked back upon the city and the temple, and explained to the three confidential disciples, Peter, 
James, and John—Andrew being on this occasion added to them —the full significance of Hie solemn 
departure from the temple ; revealing to them the signs of the approaching destruction of Jerusalem 
and of the end of the world, as also the signs of His own glorious coming. In harmony with apocalyp¬ 
tical style, He exhibited the judgments of His coming in a series of cycles, each of which depicts the 
whole futurity, but in such a manner that with every new cycle the scene seems to approximate to, and 
more closely resemble, the final catastrophe. Thus, the first cycle delineates the whole course of the 
world down to the end, in its general characteristics (vers. 4-14). The second gives the signs of 
the approaching destruction of Jerusalem, and paints this destruction itself as a sign and a commence¬ 
ment of the judgment of the world, which from that day onward proceeds in silent and suppressed days 
of judgment down to the last (vers. 15-28). The third describes the sudden end of the world, and the 
judgment which ensues (vers. 29-44). Then follows a series of parables and similitudes, in which the 
Lord paints the judgment itself, which unfolds itself in an organic succession of several acts. In the 
last act Christ reveals his universal judicial majesty. Ch. xxiv. 45-51 exhibits the judgment upon the 
servants of Christ, or the clergy. Ch. xxv. 1-13 (the wise and foolish virgins) exhibits the judgment 
upon the Church, or the people. Then follows the judgment upon individual members of the Church 
(vers. 14-30). Finally, vers. 81-46 introduce the universal judgment of the world. The relation of all 
these sections to each other will be shown in the Fxegetical Notes. All these eschatological discourses 
must have been delivered at all events as early as Tuesday evening, and upon the Mount of Olives 
Ch. xxyj. 2, w Ye know that after two days will be the Passover,” might seem to imply that this word 
also was spoken on the Tuesday, a§d consequently all the parables and discourses of ch. xxiv. and 
xxv.; although “after two days” might have been said on Wednesday, since the part of the current 
day was commonly included; and, on the whole, it is more probable that on the day after His with¬ 
drawal from the temple and the people, on Wednesday (see Luke xxi. 87, 38; John xil 87-50), He 
completed these parables on the last things. 


FIRST SECTION. 

THE GENERAL JUDGMENT; OR, THE END OF JERUSALEM AND THE END OF THE 

WORLD. 


Chaptxb XXIV. 2-44, 

(Perioopes: 1. Ch. xxiv. 15-28, on the 16th Sunday after Trinity; 2. Ch. xxiv. 87-51, on the 27<A Sundq. 
after Trinity. —Parallels: Ma^k xiii 1-87; Luke xxi 6-86.) 


Occasion of the Discourses. Vers. 1-8. 

1 And Jesus went out, and departed from the temple: and his disciples came to him 

2 for to shew him the buildings of the ,emple. And Jesus [he answering] 1 said unto 
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them, See je not* all these things? verily I say unto you, There shall not be left here 

3 one stone upon another, that shall not be thrown down. And as he sat upon [on] 
the mount of Olives, the disciples came unto him privately [xaT i8tav], saying, Tell us, 
when shall these things be ? and what shall be the sign of thy coming, and of the end 
of the world [the present order of things, atwvos, not: xocr/xov] ? 

Signs, and the Manifestation of the End of the World in general Vkbs. 4-14. 

4 And Jesus answered and said unto them, Take heed that no man [lest any one, 

5 fu?ris] deceive you. For many shall come in my name, saying, I am [the, 6] Christ; 

6 and snail deceive many. And ye shall hear of wars and rumours of wars: see that ye 
be not troubled [beware, be not troubled]: 8 for all 4 these things must come to pass, but 

7 the end is not yet. For nation shall rise against nation, and kingdom against kingdom: 

8 and there shall be famines, and pestilences, 5 and earthquakes, in divers places. All 

9 these [But all these, iravra 8c raGra] are the beginning of sorrows. Then shall they 
deliver you up to be afflicted, and shall kill you: and ye shall be hated of [by, vwo] all 

10 nations for my name’s sake. And then shall many be offended, and shall betray one 

11 another, and shall hate one another. And many false prophets shall rise, and shall de- 

12 ceive many. And because iniquity [wickedness, lawlessness, avofua] shall abound, the 

13 love of many [the many, the -great mass, ru>v u-oAAan/] shall wax [become] cold. But 
he that shall endure [endureth, 6 8c imopcivas] unto the end, the same shall be saved. 

14 And this gospel of the kingdom shall be preached in all the [inhabited] world [oucov- 
pstnj] for a witness unto all nations; and then shall the end come. 

O&gns of the End of the World in particular .— (a) The Destruction of Jerusalem, Vkbs. 15-22. 

15 When ye therefore shall see the abomination of desolation [to phthvypa -n}s c prjpu- 
<r«»> 9 ], # spoken of by Daniel the prophet (ix. 27), stand [standing, corosjf 7 in the holy 

16 place, (whoso readeth, let him understand,) [let the reader think of it!] 8 Then let 

17 them which be [that are] in Judea flee into [tol the mountains [Per«a] : Let him which 

18 [that] is on the housetop not come down to take any thing out of his house: 9 Neither 

19 let him which [that] is in the field return back to take his clothes [garment]. 10 And 
[But, 8c] woe unto them that are with child, and to them that give stick in those days! 

20 But psay yte that your flight be not in the winter [in winter, ^ci/wos], neither [nor] on 

21 the sabbath day [on a sabbath, iv aafifiaTu] : For then shall be great tribulation, such 
as was not [has not been] since the beginning of the world to this time, no, nor ever 11 

22 shall be. And except [unless] those days should be [were] shortened, there should no 
flesh be [no flesh would be] saved: but for the elect’s sake 19 those days shall be short¬ 
ened. 


(6) Interval of Partial and Suppressed Judgment. Vkbs. 23-28. 

23 Then [*. a, in the time intervening between the destruction of Jerusalem and the end of the world] 
if any man shall say unto you, Lo, here is [the, 6] Christ, or there; believe it not. 

24 For there shall arise false Christs, and false prophets, and shall shew great signs and 
wonders; insomuch that, if it were possible,’ they shall [so as, if possible, to] 18 deceive 

25 the very elect [even the elect, kqX tovs ckA.€ktous]. Behold, I have told you before. 

26 Wherefore if they shall say unto you, Behold, he is in the desert; go not forth: be- 

27 hold, he is in the secret chambers; believe it not. For as the lightning cometh out of 
the east [forth from the east, eiepxcrcu 6 .tto dmToA.u>i/], and shineth even unto the west; 

28 so shall also [so shall be] 14 the coming of the Son of man be. For 15 wheresoever 
[wherever] the carcass is, there will the eagles be gathered together. 

The Actual End of the World. Vkbs. 29-81. 

29 [But, ScJ Immediately after the tribulation of those days [the judgments of the New Te®- 
tament period of salvation] shall the sun [the sun shall] be darkened, and the moon shall 
not give her light, and the stars shall mil from heaven, and the powers of the heavens 

30 shall be shaken: And then shall appear the sign of the Son of man in heaven; and 
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then shall all the tribes of the earth mourn [celebrate the great funeral of the world], and they 
shall [and shall] see the Son of man coming in [on, &rt] the clouds of heaven with 
31 power and great glory. And he shall [will] sena his angels with a great sound 11 of a 
trumpet, and they shall gather together his elect from the four winds, from one end of 
heaven to the other. 


Suddenness of tfu Catastrophe. Vus. 82-44. 

32 Now learn a parable [the parable, rrpr ra pafioXrfv, i. e., of the sudden appearance of the esd 
of the world] of [from] the fig tree; When his [its] branch is yet [is already become, 
ffih) —yc vrjrai] tender, and putteth forth leaves, 17 ye know that summer is nigh [near, eyyv% 

33 as in Ter. as]: So likewise ye, when ye shall see all these things, know that it is near, 

34 even at the doors. Verily I say unto you, This generation shall not pass [away], till all 

35 these things be fulfilled [are done, ycvrjTai]. Heaven and earth shall pass away, but my 

36 words shall not pass away. But of that day and hour knoweth no man [one], no, not 

37 the angels of heaven [nor the Son], 18 but my [the] 18 Father only. But as the days of 

38 Noe [Noah] were , so shall also [so shall be] 80 the coming of the Son of man be. For 
as in the days that were before the flood [as in the days before the flood] they were 
eating and drinking, marrying and giving in marriage, until the day that Noe [Noah] 

39 entered into the ark, And knew not until the flood cirme, and took them all away; so 

40 shall also [shall be] 81 the coming of the Son of man be. Then shall two \meri\ be in 

41 the field; the one Jone, eU ] shall be taken, and the other left. Two women shall be 

42 grinding at the mill; the one [one, /ua] shall be taken, and the other left. Watch 

43 therefore; for ye know not what hour [day] 88 your Lord doth come. But know this, 
that if the goodman [master] of the house [6 ouco&oTronjs] had known in what watch 
the thief would come, he would have watched, and would not have suffered his house 

44 to be broken up [through]. 88 Therefore be ye also ready: for in such an hour as ye 
think not the Son of man cometh. 

I Ver. 2.—[The best ancient authorities, Including Cod. Slnatt., omit ’IifOoCy, and read: & Bk two ttptBtls 
wtr,— P. 8.] 

• Ver. 2.—The omission of o v In Codd. D., E., la an emendation. 

8 Ver. ft.— ['Op«Te^ 0p® «t<r0«, Meyer: Sehet euch cor, erschrecket nicht; Lange: Schauet auf, dock «r* 

schrecket nicht, i. Look up, but*be not frightened; Conant: Take hud, be not troubled. M h is not to be eoaaeeted 
with hour <, since in this case it would require 9porjoB* Instead of BpoeioBe. lienee there must be a comma alter dpore, 
as in the beet editions. See Conont in loc. and Winer, §50,1st footnote.—P. 8.] 

4 Ver. <L—Lachmann, after Codd. B., D., L., etc., omits w dvr a. 

8 Ver. 7.—Kal A ot/ioi is omitted in Codd. B., D., E., by Lachmann, Tlschendorf [also by Tregvlles and Alford]. The 
omission may be explained fi-om the similitude of the preceding A ifiol, but the connection reqnirea hoifioi. [Cod. Sinaiu 
reads: oetopLoi tcai Ai/xoi, reversing the order and omitting Aoijuot. Famines and pestilences are usual companions, 
hence the proverb: fitrh Kipbv \oifx6s. The etymological signification of these cognate terms is a pining or wasting 
away.—P. S.] 

• Ver. 15.—[Luther and Lange: Grduel der VertcUstnng; Ewald: Grduel dee JSrstarrens ; Meyer: doe Scheusol 
der Vervmetung ; Vnlg.: abominatio deeolationie. whence our English Version, of which Conant says : u Ro substitute 
can be given for this pregnant form of expression. The Hebraism is as natural and Intelligible in English as in the Greek; 
and any solution of it is comparatively weak and tame in expression." See Lange's I&eegtlical Note* in loc. —P. &] 

7 Ver. 15c—[Frltzscbe, Lachmann, Tlschendorf, and Tregellos read : tor os , with a number of the best uncial MSS., 
but Meyer and Alford defend the teect.rec.: lords, and regard tor6s as a grammatical correction in ignorance that 
iords Is neuter. See Matthi®, p. 440, and Meyer in loc.— P. 8.] 

8 Ver. 15.—fO hraryiv&OKtov voelrw, a parenthetic remark of the Evangelist (hence hyaytyt&OKoey instead of 
iucovur), and by Lange printed in small type: Der Loser merke avf; Couant: let him that readeth mark; Campbell * 
reader, attend.— P. 8.] 

• Ver. 17.—[The critical editions, Lachmann, Tlschendorf, Tregellos, Alford, read: rh Ik rrjs oiKtas, the things out 
of ike house, instead of r i (anything). But Lange, la his Version, prefers the teed. rec. (etecas\ which is supported by 
Cod. D., Irenmos, and many authorities, and preferable as to sense. Cod. Sinait. reads r cL—P. B.] 

18 Ver. 18.—The singular: rb Ifidnov, is supported by Lachmann, [Tregelles, and Alford, bnt not by Tbcben* 
dorf], according to many andent authorities, [also Cod. Sinait], and is more appropriate than the plural, to lp.hr ta. 
Ho who is already dressed for the field needs only his cloak for the Journey. 

II Ver. 21 .—[Ever la an emphasizing insertion of King James's revisers, and should be omitted aa in the Authorized 
Varaion of the parallel passage, Mark xill. 12, where the Greek Testament reads as here; ov ph 7 «MjTat.—P. S.] 

is Ver. 22.—[Or: for the sake of the chosen (Bid robs ishficrovs). All the earlier English Versions, from WicliTs 
to that of the Bishops, have chosen for elect, and Conant defends it as preferable. The revisers of Ring James are ineoa- 
•UUnt rendering the word i k A e kto l : chosen in Matt xx. 16; xxlL 14; Lnko xxlil 85; Bom. xvl. 18; 1 Pet 11*4.9; 
Bev. xvii. 14, but in all other passages: elect. If elect be retained, It should be changed: for the sake of the elect, wbtoa 
k smoother than/hr the elect's sake, before those. —P. 8.] 

18 Ver. 91—f Qore vharnccu, el Zvvurhv. See Conant in too, who also changes the authorized rendering of 
to deoekse, into: to lead astray, in this whole chapter.-P. &] 
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*« Ver. 27.—Kaf, after torcu, la omitted in [Cod. 8inalt], B., D., si, Lachmann, Tischendorf; [Tregellea, Alford]. 

i* Yer. 2&—Codd. B., IX, I s [Sinait.], Lachmann, Tischendorf; [Alford], omit yip, for. 

»• Ver. 81 .— is wanting in L., A., a). Other authorities have it before adhniyyos, or after it with tcaL 
[Lange: mil einer Poeaune con lautem Scholl; Ewald: mil lavtem PomunenschaU .] 

ri Ver. 82.—’E Ktpvj. L'O kKHos is the subject, as in the E. Y.] Fritzsche, Lachmann, al., write bupvy (et folia 
edttafuerint). 

18 Ver. 88.—Codd. Bw, D., al., add: ou8i 6 vl6s. Probably an insertion from Mark xili. 82. Contra Orlgen, 
Athanasius, Jerome. [Cod. Sinait. has likewise the addition ov8 i 6 vl6t after ovpaywv, and Lachmann adopts it in 
the text Its omission may be more easily explained from doctrinal prejudice than its insertion from the parallel passage 
in Mark. Jerome, however, says that some Latin M£S. read nequ* fuius, but “ in Greeds, et maxims AdamanUi et Pierii 
exempktrilfus hoc non habetur adscriptum,” and according to Athanasius it was alleged at the Council of Nicies, A. D. 
825, that these words were in Mark only.—P. 8.] 

18 Ver. 86.—[The critical sources of Lachmann and Tregelles omit pov after 6 var^p. It is missing in Cod. Sinait, 
as well os in Cod. Yatlcanus. But Tischendorf and Alford retain it.—P. 8 ] 

30 Yer. 87.—[08 to# y ( cr r a t, without xal, which is thrown oat in all critical editions, and probably Inserted from 
the parallel jmssage in Luke xviL 26.—P. 8.] 

31 Ver. 89.—[O Sr cot far a*, as in ver. 87, without the Kal of the text rec. See the critical editions. Dr. Lange, 
however, retains it in both cases.—P. 8.] 

33 Ver. 42.—Codd. B., D., [Sinait], etc., Lachmann, Tischendorf; Rink, Meyer, [Tregellea, Alford], read: ijp4p(f. 
The received reading: fip q, Is probably taken from ver. 44 as a more exact term. 

38 Yer. 43.—[A i op vyyva i, lit: dug through; but btopvaociv “was applied to any mode of fordng an entrance 
into a dwelling or storehouse for plunder.” (Conant>—P. S.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Literature on the General Subject — Dorjter : De 
Oradone Christi Eschatologica, Stuttgart, 1844. R. 
Hoffmann : The Second Coming, and the Sum of the 
Son of Man in the Heaven a, Leipz. 1850. W. Hoff¬ 
mann : The Last Things of Man, 2d ed., Berlin, 
1856. C. J. Meyer*: The Eschatological Discourses 
in Matt zxiv . and xxv., Frankf. a. d. 0. 1857. Cra¬ 
mer : The Eschalot Disc, of Christ , Matt xxiv. and 
xxv., Stuttg. 1860. 

Luke has introduced many of these subjects at an 
earlier point, ch. xii. and xviL Following in Luthers 
track, Schleiermacher, Ease, and Meander made 
Luke's the original account; but de Wette and Mey¬ 
er, and especially also C. J. Meyer in the monograph 
quoted, have successfully contended against this 
view. Matthew is undoubtedly the leading authority 
in all the discourses which have direct reference to 
theocratic relations; and any one must perceive the 
exceeding care which he has spent on all the Lord's 
words upon this subject The order which we have 
given above in the division of the text, is substantial¬ 
ly the same as is given in the Latin dissertation of 
Ebrard on the eschatological passages of the M. T. 
{Disseriatio adversus erroneam nonnuttorum opinio- 
nem, qua Christus Christique apostoli existimasse 
perhibentur, fore ut universum judicium ipsorum 
estate superveniret. Erlangen, 1842), and in his 
Krilik aer Evangel. Geschichte, p. 497. On the law 
of cyclical representation, consult my Leben Jesu, ii. 
3, p. 1558. According to Domer,vers. 4-14 exhibit 
the development of the gospel; while what follows, 
from ver. 15, exhibits the historical process of the 
Christian religion. Meyer regards the section to ver. 
5 ns a preparatory warning against false Messiahs; 
then a continuous exhibition of the future down to 
the destruction of the temple. De Wette also has 
failed to discern the organic construction of the dis¬ 
course. Stier distinguishes a second coming of 
Christ, Matt. xxv. SI, from the first coming, ch. xxiv. 
23, but without support from the rest of Scripture; 
although it is equally baseless to regard the coming 
of Christ to the first resurrection as altogether spirit¬ 
ual C. J. Meyer understands Matt. xxiv. 29-81 of 

* [N »t the Commentator with whom the Edinb. traL 
oanfounda him.and whose Christian name is Heiarich August 
Wilhelm.—P. 8.] 


the judgment upon Jerusalem ; a view which has no 
foundation in the text, and which overturns the cy¬ 
clical organization of the whole prophecy. Accord¬ 
ing to this view, it is in ver. 85 that the end of the 
world begins to be referred to. 


First Cycle. 

General Sketch of the Last Things dovon to the End 
of the World. Vers. b-14. 

Ver. 1. To shew Him the buildings of the 
temple. —Not merely the temple proper, va6s, but 
the collective Up6v, and not only the structure, but the 
various structures composing the temple. The He- 
rodian consummation of the temple of Zerubbabel 
(Joseph. Andq. xv. 11; Bell. tfud. v. 5) was begun 
in the eighteenth yeaf of Herod’s rule (about 20 b. 
c.). The temple itself was finished (by the priests and 
Levites) in one year and & half; the outer courts in 
eight years. il But the successors of Herod went on, 
at intervals, with the outbuildings, down to the be¬ 
ginning of the Jewish war; and Josephus tells us 
{Aniiq. xx. 9, 7) that the temple was not finished 
until the time of the last procurator but one, Albums: 
comp. John ii. 20.” Winer. Josephus described 
with admiration the magnificence of the buildings, 
Bell. Jud. v. 5, 6 [and Andq. xv. 14].*—And with 
this wonderful house of the theocracy Jesus would 
have nothing to do, because the house, forsaken of 
the Spirit, had become a spiritual ruin. The new 
temple seemed to premise a new spring of the Jew¬ 
ish theocracy : Jesus spoke of the end of the temple, 
and city, and all the old economy of things. They 
pointed His attention to the temple, which they, sons 
of Galilee, had so often contemplated with amaze¬ 
ment as the grandest or the only sanctuary upon 
earth; referring probably to the declaration of Je¬ 
sus in ch. xxiil 88 (Chrysostom, Wolf, Meyer; con¬ 
tra, de Wette) with deep emotion, almost doubting, 
or at least interceding for the temple, that Christ 
might prevent it from falling into ruins. 

Ver. 2. See ye not all these things ?—Gasan- 

* [The marble, he tells us, was so white that the building 
appeared at a distance like a mountain of snow, and th«# 
gliding as dazzling as tho rays of the sun. Some of the 
stones were forty-five cubits long, five high, and six broad. 
Even Tacitus speaks of the extraordinary ma gnifice nce of' 
the Herodlan temple.—P. 3.] 
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bon, and many others, startled by this sentence, have 
proposed to omit the ov .* Paulus : Do not look too 
much at these things ; bat this would require ph in¬ 
stead of ov. De Wette, following Chrysostom : Do 
ye not marvel at all this magnificence ? Meyer’s in¬ 
terpretation is still more unfounded and untenable : 
Do ye not see aU this t namely, the vision of Jesus 
concerning the destruction of the temple, as some¬ 
thing present before His eyes.f But the expression 
is rhetorical, and introduces what follows: Do ye 
not really see all these things yet ? Soon shall ye 
see them no more. The judgment will come:—the 
destruction of the city ; the burning of the temple; 
Hadrian’s statue of Jupiter upon the site; Julian’s 
vain attempt to rebuild it; the mosque of Omar. 

[Verily I say unto youj etc. — A most remark¬ 
able prophecy, uttered in a time of profound peace, 
when nobody dreamed of the possibility of the de¬ 
struction of such a magnificent work of art and sanc¬ 
tuary of religion as the temple at Jerusalem; a pro¬ 
phecy literally fulfilled forty years after its utterance, 
fulfilled by Jewish fanatics and Roman soldiers in 
express violation of the orders of Titus, one of the 
most humane of the Roman emperors (called delicia 
humani generis\ who wished to save it And Jose¬ 
phus, the greatest Jewish scholar of his age, had to 
furnish from his personal experience the best com¬ 
mentary on our Saviour’s prophecy, and a powerful 
argument for His divine mission!—P» S.] 

Ver. 8. Upon the Mount of Olives. —On the 
prospect from the Mount of Olives over the city, see 
the description of travellers.^ 

The disciples came unto Him privately.— 
Asking Him confidentially. The kot* 18 lay refers 
to no distinction between the Twelve and other men. 
It indicates indefinitely that distinction among the 
disciples themselves, which Mark notes more distinct¬ 
ly in ch. xiii. 3. The confidential disciples, to whom 
He disclosed these things, were Peter, James the El¬ 
der, and John; to whom Andrew was added, who 
had a sort of seniority among the disciples. 

When shall these things be ? and what shall 
be the sign ?—Two distinct questions. The first 
refers to the time of the destruction of Jerusalem; 
the other, to the signs of the advent of Christ and 
the end of the world. They were sure that the 
coming of Christ would bring in the end of the world; 
but they did not apprehend that the destruction of 
Jerusalem would itself be a sign of the coming of 
Christ. This distinction is important for the inter¬ 
pretation of the whole chapter. The Rabbins spoke 
of the dolores Messice , according to Hos. xiii. 13, and 
other places (Buxtorf, Lex. Talm. p. 700) as the pre¬ 
monitory signs of the advent of the Messiah. § 

* [A similar case of tbe Interrogative use of ov is John 
vt 70: ovk iyb vpas robs it*htl<ipny, it.r.h. 

•“P. 8.1 

t [The Edinb. trsi., overlooking the sc. (scilicet, namely), 
the nock haittoser. and the vielmehr of the original, makes 
Lango here defend tbo interpretation of Meyer, which he ex¬ 
pressly rejects.— P. S.] 

X [The siege of Jerusalem began at the Mount of Olives 
(lit: the Olives, rwr i\at&v\ and at the passover, the 
place and time of this prophecy. Joseph. Belt Jud. v. 2, 8; 
vi. 9, 8.-P. 8.] 

8 [The late Judge JoftL Jokes, of Philadelphia (Notes on 
ftertpture, p. 811, as quoted by Dr. Hast) and Dr. W. Nabt 
(Com. in loc.) refer the inquiry of the apostles to one and 
the same event, concerning which they wished to know the 
time and the sign, and understand the trapovala of the per¬ 
sonal coming of Christ which would bring about the end of 
the present world and tbe establishment of His kingdom. 
In the view of the disciples at that time these two events 
eotneided, and one and the same sign they Imagined would 


Thy coming. —The wapov <r ia, 1 Cor. xv. 28 

1 John ii. 28; Matt. xxiv. 37, 89; 2 Thess. iL 1, 8, 
etc. Before, this had been regarded as in antithesis 
to the time of Old Testament expectation—in which 
the first and second coming of Christ coincided; but 
here it is specifically viewed as tbe period of His lost 
coming in glory. The vapovota is the brif&reia of 

2 Tbess. ii. 8; 1 Tim. vi. 14, etc., in antithesis to die 
times of the hidden influence and government of 
Christ. The rapovola refers to time ; the din<parua 
to space. The question of the disciples shows that 
they no longer entertained the notion of the palm- 
entry being the advent After the great event of the 
resurrection, they did indeed venture to hope that 
that advent was already beginning, Acts L 6 ; but af¬ 
ter the ascension they expected His coming from 
heaven, according to the heavenly intimation in Acts 
i. 11; iii. 20. 

And of the end of the world. —Meyer: 
“ There is in the gospels no trace whatever of a m3- 
lennarian apocalyptical view of the last things.” But 
Meyer overlooks that the owWxem is the germ itself 
of the expectation of the millennarian kingdom which 
afterward was fully developed (Rev. xx.). From the 
fact that the ovyrshna should come suddenly, it does 
not at once follow that it should come and end at 
once. It embraces a period, the stages of which are 
clearly intimated, not only in 1 Cor. xv. and the 
Apocalypse, but also in Matt. xxv. and John v.— 
To ii ales y o s .— “ The aluy ovros i which ends with 
the advent, as the aiitv peWtoy then begins. The 
advent, resurrection, and judgment, fall upon the 
i<rx* T V vuip *> with which the tcatpbt f<rxavej (1 PeL 
i. 5), the $<rx arai VP^pai (Acts ii. 17; 2 Tim. iii. 1), 
that is, the stormy and wicked end of the aiuv ovrot 
(see Gal. L 4), are not to be confounded.” Meyer. 
[It should be kept in mind that when the u end of 
the world ” is spoken of in the N. T., the term 
the present dispensation or order of things, is used, 
and not k6opos, the planetary system, the created 
universe.—P. 8.] 

Ver. 4. Take heed that no man deceive yoa 

—The practical issue of all discussion of the last 
things. 

Ver. 5. For many shall come, etc.—De Wette: 
“It cannot be shown that there were any false 
Christs before the destruction of Jerusalem. Bar- 
Cochba (Euseb. iv. 6) appeared after that event (the 
deceiver Jonathan in Cyrene, Joseph. Bell. Jud. rii. 
11, is not described as a false Messiah). The deceiv¬ 
ers of whom the Acts of the Apostles and Josephus 
speak (Acts v. 30; comp. Joseph. Antiq. xx. 6,1; 
8,9 ; 21, 88; Bell Jud ii. 13, 5), did not play the 
part of Christs. Church history generally knows of 
none who gave himself out as the Christian Messiah.” 
Here are almost as many errors as words. 1. We 
have not to do here with the specific signs of the de¬ 
struction of Jerusalem, but with the general ages 
of the end of the world. 2. All those are essentially 
false Messiahs who would assume the place which 
belongs to Christ in the kingdom of God. It includes, 
therefore, the enthusiasts who before the destruction 
of Jerusalem appeared as seducers of the people; 
e. g., Tbeudas, Doaitheus, Simon Magus, etc. 3. 
Every one who gave himself out as the Messiah, gave 
himself out os the Christian Messiah; for Messiah 
means Christ. That no pseudo-Messiah could an¬ 
nounce himself as Jesus of Nazareth, is obvious of 

servo for both. Otherwise Hast falls ia with Lange's 
protatlon of this whole chapter.—P. 8.] 
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itsd£ Moreover, every man was a false Christ who 
pretended to assume the place of Christ; e. g. } Ma¬ 
nes, Mohammed. For modern false Messiahs among 
the Jews, see the Serial Dibre Emeth, or Words of 
Truth. Breslau, 1858-4. 

In My name. —Properly, on My name: on the 
ground of My name. 

Ver. 6. Ye shall hear. —As it respects the se¬ 
ductive side of these false Messiahs, they were to be 
on their guard; but as it respects this fearful side, 
they were not to be afraid. 

Of wars, and rumors of wars. — Meyer : 
“Wars in the neighborhood, where we hear the up¬ 
roar and confusion ourselves; and wars in the dis¬ 
tance, the rumors of which only are heard.”* De 
Wette: “ Rumors of wars, i. *., future wars in pros¬ 
pect . . . Even wars and calamities they were not 
to take as signs of His coming. Such wars we can¬ 
not find before the destruction of Jerusalem.” Mey¬ 
er likewise denies the reference to facts preceding 
the destruction. But this springs from misunder¬ 
standing of the construction of the discourse. Here 
all wars are meant down to the end of the world; 
and certainly there are enough of them to be found. 
Wetstein, taking it for granted that wars before the 
destruction of Jerusalem must be meant, refers us to 
the wars of the Jews, under Asinaeus and Alinaeus, 
with the Parthians in Mesopotamia (Joseph. Antiq. 
xviiL 9, 11, the wars of the Parthians with the Ro¬ 
mans, etc. j 

* [Alford refers the btcoal xohtpwv to tho three threat* 
of war against the Jews by Caligula, Claudius, and Nero, 
Joseph. Antiq. xlx. 1, 2. We doubt Tory much whether 
prophecy Is ever so specific.—P. 8.] 

T [I beg leave to quote a passage from mv diary during 
the famous Southern Invasion of Pennsylvania under Gen¬ 
eral R. E. Lee in June and July, 1863, which may throw some 
light on this passage, in Its wider application to different pe¬ 
riod* of repeated fulfilment: 

“Mkrckrsburg, Pa., June 18,1S68. It seems to me that 
I now understand better than ever before some passages in 
the prophetic discourses of our Saviour, especially tho dif¬ 
ference between ‘mors' and * rumors of wars / and the 
force of the command * to flee to the mountains ’ (ver. 16), 
which 1 hear again and again in these days from the mouth 
of the poor negroes and other fugitives. Jtumors of wars, as 
distinct from wars, are not, os usually understood, reports of 
wars in foreign or distant countries—for these may be read 
or beard with perfect composure and unconcern—but the 
conflicting, confused, exaggerated, and frightful rumors 
which precede the approach of war to our own homes and 
firesides, especially tne advance of an invading army, and 
the consequent panic and commotion of tho people, the 
suspension of business, the oonftislon of families, the appre¬ 
hensions of women and children, the preparations for night, 
the fear of plunder, capture, and the worst outrages which 
the unbridled passions of brute soldiers are thought capable 
of committing upon an unarmed community. Such runutrs 
of wars are actually often worse than war Itself and hence 
they are mentioned after the wars by way of climax. The 
present state of things In this community la certainly much 
worse than the rebel raid of Gen. Stuart's cavalry in Oct. 
last, when they suddenly appeared at Mercersburg at noon¬ 
day, seized a large number of horses, shoes, and storegoods, 
and twelve Innocent citizens as candidates for Libby prison, 
but did no further barm, and left after a few hours for Cham- 
bersburg. But now the whole veteran army of Lee, the 
military strength and flower of the Southern rebellion, is 
said to be crossing the Potomao and marching into Pennsyl¬ 
vania; we are cut off from ail moil communication and de¬ 
pendent on the flying and contradictory rumors of passen¬ 
gers, straggling soldiers, rnn-away negroes, and spies. Ail 
the schools and stores are closed; goo<ls are being hid or re¬ 
moved to the country, valuables buried in cellars and gar¬ 
dens and other places of concealment; the poor negroes— 
the innocent cause of the war—are trembling like leaves 
•ad flying with their little bundlos 4 to the mountains, 4 
especially the numerous ran-away slaves from Virginia, from 
fbarof being re captured as • contrabands ’ and sold to the 
fhr South; political passions run high; confidence is de¬ 
stroyed; Innocent persons are seized as spies; the neighbor 
looks upon his neighbor with suspicion, and even sensible 


The end is not yet.—The end of the world* 
as in vers. 13 and 14.. So Chrysostom, Ebrard, de 
Wette. Meyer, on the contrary: the end of the trib¬ 
ulations here spoken of. But this falls with his en*> 
neons construction of the whole discourse. 

Yer. 7. Nation shall rise against nation, 
kingdom against kingdom. — Meyer : Wars of 
races, and wars of kingdoms. But wars were spoken 
of in the preceding verse. Here, the subject is great 
political revolutions in the world of nations: migra¬ 
tions of nations, risings, judgments, blendings, and 
new formations of peoples. * 

There shall be famines, and pestilences, and 
earthquakes. —De Wette and Meyer: These can¬ 
not be pointed out definitely. But they proceed on 
the fundamental error, that they must be pointed out 
before the destruction of Jerusalem. With regard 
to the famines, reference has been made to the dearth 
under Claudius, Acts xi. 28 ;* with reference to the 
earthquakes, to that in Asia Minor (Tacit Annul. 
xiv. 26).f Certainly these are not enough of them¬ 
selves; and nark roxout points to diverse places 
throughout the world. The passage combines in one 
view the whole of the various social, physical, and cli¬ 
matic crises of development in the whole New Testa¬ 
ment dispensation. Wetstcin and Bertholdt give speci¬ 
mens of Jewish expectation in regard to the dolores 
Messics. 

Yer. 8. These are the beginning of sorrows. 

—The external, lesser, physical woes, as the basis of 
the greater moral woes to follow. The 
birth-pangs , ■'bsn. Buxtorf, Lex. Talm. 

700. The new world is a birth, as the end of the old 
world is a death. 

Yer. 9. Then shall they deliver you up. — 

Meyer: Then, when what is here spoken of shall 
have taken place. A wrong division. It does not 
mean t x e < t a in the external sense ; although the 
internal procedure from worse to worse is intimated. 

ladies have their imagination excited with pictures of hor¬ 
rors fhr worse than death. This ia an intolerable state of 
things, and it would be a positive relief of the roost palnfUl 
suspense if the rebel army would march into town.” 

Shortly after the above was written various detachments 
of Lee's army took and kept possession of Mercersburg till 
tho terrible battles of Gettysburg on the first three days of 
July, and although public and private houses were ransack¬ 
ed, horses, cows, sheep, and provision stolen day by day 
without mercy, negroes captured and carried back into sla¬ 
very (even such as I know to have been born and raised on 
free soil), and many other outrages committed by the lawless 
guerilla bands of Nell, Imboden, Mosby, etc., yet the actual 
reign of terror, bad as it was, did not after all coma up to the 
previous apprehensions created by the “rumors of war,” and 
the community became more calm and composed, brave and 
unmindful of danger. After the battles of Gettysburg, about 
a thousand wounded and mutilated robcl officers and soldiers 
were captured on their retreat to the Potomac, and left In 
the Theological Seminary at Mercersbnrg to be cared for by 
the very people who had been previously robbed and plun¬ 
dered by their comrades. Thus the peaceful scenes of good 
will and reconciliation followed the horrors of war, and the 
bitterness of strife gave way to the kindly sympathies and 
generous acts of human nature and of Christian charity. Un¬ 
fortunately a year afterward (July, 1864), a band of rebels In¬ 
vaded Southern Pennsylvania again, and, unmindful of these 
acts of kindness, plundered Mercersburg, and burned the de¬ 
fenceless flourishing town of Chambersburg to asbos,—one 
of the most cruel acts in this cruel civil war.—P. S ] 

* [Also to tho assiducB steHlitates of which duetoniua 
(Claud. IS) speaks, and tli o fames which Tacitus (Annat 
xii. 43) mentions about the same time. There was also a 
pestllcnoe at Rome abont 65. which in a single autumn car¬ 
ried off 30.000 persons. (Sueton. Nero 39, Tacit. Annal. xvL 
18.) See Greswell, and Alford.—P. 8.] 

t [Alford in loc ., and others who refer the propheoy 
one-sidedly to the destruction of Jerusalem, mention here 
the great earthquake in Crete about 46 and 47, another at 
Rome in 51, a third and fourth in Phrygia in 58 and 60 l a 
fifth in Campania (Tacit. Annal. xv. 22).—P. S.j 
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THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MATTHEW. 


In that time of external convulsions, will the greater 
.nternal woes be experienced. Hence there is no 
contradiction to Luke xxi. 12. 

. And shall kill yon. —Not merely persecute to 
death “ some ” of you. Dedus, Diocletian, the Inqui¬ 
sition, religious wars of modem times. Certainly it 
is not exclusively the persecution under Nero.— gill 
yon. —The Apostles are here the representatives of 
all Christians. 

Ver. 10. And then shall many be offended. 
— Then marks again the advancement of the suffer- 
.—And shall betray one another. —Meyer : 
he apostate shall betray the faithful man.” But 
this does not bring out the whole strength of the 
Iaa^Aovt, or the progression of the thought. 
This betraying one another includes the idea of de¬ 
livering up to an unauthorized tribunal, i. to the 
heathen magistrate or to the political power, which 
has no control over conscience; and the word, there¬ 
fore, is appropriate to all political persecutions, which 
not only apostates have indicted upon true Christians, 
but Christians upon Christians, Arums upon Catho¬ 
lics, and Catholics upon Arians, etc. (See this in all 
Church history, especially the history of all Protest¬ 
ant persecutions,}— -And shall hate one another. 
—Tho perfect opposite to the vocation of all Chris¬ 
tians, to love one another , John xv. 17. 

Yer. 11. Many false prophets.—Not merely 
1 extreme antinomum tendencies” in the stricter 
sense. The false prophet may be legalistic; * and 
that is another and higher form of Antinomianism. 

Yer. 20. Because iniquity or lawlessness 
■hall abound.— 'A v o n i a is not merely immorality . 
Apostasy from the internal spiritual laws of Christian¬ 
ity, or mental lawlessness, is iniquity itself. The dying 
out of true religion must be followed by the dying 
out of love among the many,—that is, the great ma¬ 
jority of Christians. This dying out will be in its 
very nature gradual—a growing cold. Meyer, in op¬ 
position to Domer, endeavors in vain to explain this 
of the apostolical age. 

Yer. 13. But he that shall endure unto the 
end. —Endure in what, needs no explanation. It is 
the antithesis to apostasy from the faith — from 
the light of faith and the law of faith—and from 
love. 

Unto the end. —(1) Krebs, Rosenmuller: Until 
the destruction of Jerusalem (<r«0^<r«rai, flight 
to Pella, temporal deliverance). (2) Eisner, Kuinoel: 
Unto death. (3) Meyer : To the end of the tribula¬ 
tions.—It is obviously the end simply, the last day 
of the world; which comes preparatorily to every 
one in the day of his death, the last day of the indi¬ 
vidual Christian. The same holds good of the ad¬ 
vent of Christ Even as there is an internal advent 
in connection with the external and universal advent 
of Christ, so also there is an internal end of all 
things, earnest and rehearsal of the judgment,— 
the final testing and confirmation of the Christian’s 
faith, f 


* [Nomistiech is not: legal enough, as tho Edlnb. trsl. 
has is, which gives no sense in this concoction, but legaiie - 
Me in ’ii bad sense as opposed to evangelical or truly Chris¬ 
tiana, Alford refers here to the plentiful crop of heretical 
teachera which sprung up every where in tho apostolic age 
with the good seed of tho g«*speL Acts xx. 80; Gal 1. T-9; 
Col. ii.; 1 Tim. i. 6, 7, 20; * TW IL 18; ill. 0-8; 1 John ii.; 
2 Pet. iL; Jude, etc.—P. 8.] 

t [Alford refers the rihos in its primary meaning to 
the destruction of Jerusalem, but in its ulterior meanings 
to the day of death or martyrdom for the individual, and to 
the end of all things for the Church at large.—P. 8.] 


Yer. 14. This gospel [good news] of the 
kingdom. —The one great joyful sign of the ap¬ 
proaching end of the world, which contrasts with 
and outweighs all the preliminary sorrowful signs. 

In all the world. —*E v 8 A p rj} ol Kovpivy 
must not be limited to the Roman Empire, as what 
follows plainly shows. 

For a witness unto all nations. —Ancient ex 
positors interpreted this of the conviction of the na¬ 
tions, and condemnation of the heathen. Grotius: In 
order to make known to them the stifiheckedness of 
the Jews (pertinacia Judceorum). Domer: Ita uteri- 
tin out vitce aut mortis adducat Eight, doubtless. The 
gospel is not merely to be preached to the nations, 
but to be preached < is yapr v ptor , Testified to 
them faithfully, even unto martyrdom, it will be a 
witness unto them; and then it will be a witness 
concerning them and against them.* 

And men shall the end oome. —The end of 
the world proper. Meyer again: “ The end of the 
tribulations preceding the Messiah.” 


Second Cycle. 

The Specific Eschatology. Premonitory Signs of ike 

Ena of the World, (a) The Destruction of Jeru¬ 
salem ; (6) the New Testament Period of JUstrauud 

Judgment, Vers. 16-22; 23-28. 

•Yer. 16. When therefore ye see. —De Wette 
and Meyer: The olr signifies—in consequence of 
the entering in of this t«Aos. Ebrard: Jesus reverts 
to the first question, the answer of the second ques¬ 
tion being premised. Wieseler: Resumption of the 
thread broken off by the warning of vers. 8-14. Dor- 
ner; Transition from the eschatological principles of 
vers. 4-14 to the historical and prophetical applica¬ 
tion. The olv certainly signifies a transition to the 
announcement of the approaching destruction of Je¬ 
rusalem—-introduced now for practical application. 
But it looks back a^ain to vers. 7-9, where the disci¬ 
ples are taken up into the figure, just as they after¬ 
ward retire, and we hear no longer 

The abomination of desolation (&8*\vyps 
ipripdoeu t.—D an. ix. 27, MB6 
comp. Dan. xi. 31; xii. 11. On the difficult place 
in Daniel, compare Hengstenberg, Havemick, and 
Stier (Discourses of Jesus, on this passage). Heng¬ 
stenberg (Christologie des A, T.'s, vol iil p. 494) 

* [Dr. Nast, and others, regard ver. 14 as the cheering 
key-note echoing through and above all the dolefal sounds 
of this prophecy. 44 Though ever so many daaxling pseudo- 
Mes-iahg arise, though bloody wars and wild tumult fill the 
world, though tho existing order of things he overturned by 
the storm of revolutions or by the migrations of whole na¬ 
tions, though the earth be visited by devastating pesti¬ 
lence, or bo shaken in its very foundations —notwithstand¬ 
ing all this, the gospel of the kingdom, of that glorious king¬ 
dom of God and His Anointed, shall be published to all 
nations, so that all may have an opportunity to accept it. 
and that it may be a witness against them if they reject iL 
Judge Joxas: u Tho universal promulgation of the gospel h 
the true sign of the end, both in the [narrow and restricted] 
sense in which the disciples put the question and in the 
[wider and universal] sense, which in the Saviour's mind it 
really involved.” The preaching of tho gospel throughout 
the Roman world preceded the end of the Jewish btatej 
the promulgation or the gospel throughout the whole world 
will he the sign of the end of the euwr olrros, “The gigaa- 
tic missionary operations of our days,” says O. vox lias 
lacu, bavo brought us considerably nearer to the mini- 
ment of this word of our Lord.” Alford : -The apostasy 
of the latter days, and tho universal dispersion qfmmums, 
are the two great signs of the end drawing near.”—P. &•] 
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translates, “ and over the top of abomination comes 
the destroyer.” The top of abomination is then the 
summit of the temple desecrated by abomination; 
and upon this summit comes the desolater. But the 
, desolater would then form an antithesis to the abom¬ 
ination. We venture to translate: “ And even to the 
summit (double sense: to the uttermost , and to the 
top of the sanctuary, mentioned before) come the 
abominations, the ravagers (the singular instead of 
the plural, comp. Prov.xxvii. 9), and until destruc¬ 
tion, which is firmly decreed, is poured out upon the 
wasters.” See many other interpretations in Meyer’s 
Com. [4th ed. p. 448]. The Sept, is in sense cor¬ 
rect: Kai rb Upbv fr&fKuyfxa rue iprjpAa-feey. 
Comp. 1 Macc. i. 55; 2 Macc. vi. 2. This abomi¬ 
nation of desolation has been variously interpreted. 
(1) The Fathers: The statue of Titus [or Hadrian] 
supposed to have been erected on the site of the 
desolated temple,—which is questionable. (2) Je¬ 
rome : The imperial statue, whibh Pilate caused to 
be set up (Joseph. BeU. Jud. il 9, 2). (8) Eisner, 
Hug: The raging of the zealots.* (4) Meyer: The 
vile and loathsome abominations practised by the 
conquering Romans on the place where the temple 
stood. (5) Grotius, Bengei, de Wette, and others: 
The Roman eagles, as military ensigns, so hateful to 
the Jews. This explanation we adhere to, as most 
consistent with &Z*\vyfjLa. The Roman eagles, 
rising over the site of the temple, were the sign that 
the holy place had fallen under the dominion of the 
idolaters. (Comp. Wieseler in the Gdttingen Quar¬ 
terly for 1846, p. 183 sq.) 

Spoken of by Daniel. —Wieseler: “ Which is 
an expression of the prophet Daniel” As Daniel 
describes it. 

In the holy place. —Mark xiil 14, faov oS 5«7. 
Meyer insists that it was the temple ground; Bengei, 
de Wette, and Baumgarten-Crusius, Palestine gen¬ 
erally, but especially the territory round Jerusalem, 
“ because, after the capture of the temple, it would 
be too late to flee.” This extends the meaning too 
far, while Meyer confounds the present passage with 
the text of Daniel It was to be to the disciples a 
sign, when the abomination of desolation touched 
the holy place; and they were not to wait until it 
reached tiie temple. This, therefore, signified the 
beleaguering of the holy city. Jesus gives the 
longest term for delay; but does not forbid an 
earlier flight 

Let him that readeth understand. —This is 
not a word of Jesus, as Chrysostom and, after him, 
many have thought; which would in that case point 
to the reading of Daniel f It is a word of the Evan¬ 
gelist (de Wette, Meyer), which seems to intimate 
the near approach of these signs, i the beginning 
of the Jewish war. The passage is important in its 

• [So also 8tier, Alford, Wordsworth, and Nast, who 
refer the words to the Internal desecration of tne temple by 
the Jewish zealots nnder pretence of defending it. See 
Joseph. BeU, Jud. iv. 6 , 8 . But Wordsworth in a long 
note* which “Introduces much mystical and irrelevant mat¬ 
ter,” gives the prophecy of Daniel a wider application: (1) 
to the idol statue of Jupiter set up in the temple br Anti- 
ochus Epfphanes (comp. 1 Macc. i. 54, where that idol is ex¬ 
pressly called: fitiehuy/xa. lpi)fu£<re«i;* Jarl rb duoiaerii- 
ptov): (2) to the desecration of the zealots in the Jewish 
war; (8) to the setting up cf the bishop of Borne on the 
altar of Gpd, and the abominations of the papacy, “ the man 
of sin sitting in the temple of God 1 ’ (2 These, il. 4).—P. 8.] 

t [Probably with reference to the words of the angel to 
Daniel (ix. 25): “Know therefore and understand. So 
6tier, Mast, Wordsworth.—P. 8.] 


bearing upon the origin of this Gospel and the time 
of its composition.* 

Ver. 16. Flee into the mountains. —This was 
fulfilled in the flight of the Christians to Pella: 
Euseb. iil 5. Several Christians received, before 
the war, according to Eusebius, a divine direction for 
the congregation, that it should forsake the city and 
betake itself to Pella, in Perea. 

Ver. 17. Let him not come down. —This and 
the following are concrete descriptions of the most 
extreme haste in escape, in which they must not be 
hindered by any motives of selfishness or conve¬ 
nience. The allusion is to the flight of Lot from 
Sodom, and Lot’s wife, Luke xvil 82.— Not oome 
down*- —Some think this was a hint that they should 
flee over the flat roofs (Winer, sub v. Dock) ; ac¬ 
cording to Bengei, “ ne per scalas inieriores , sed ex- 
teriores des<xnaat.” The manner of escape, how¬ 
ever, was not described beforehand, here or else¬ 
where. It was said only, that no one must go down 
into the house again, to carry away with him all 
kinds of encumbrances. 

Ver. 20. Nor on the Sabbath.—On the Sab 
bath the Jew might go a distance of only two thou¬ 
sand ells or cubits [about an English mile], Acts I 
12; Jos. Antiq. xiii. 8, 4. This ordinance was 
based upon Exod. xvi. 29. (Lightfoot on Luke xxiv. 
50.) According to Wetstein, however, the Rabbins 
made many casuistical exceptions. De Wette asks: 
u How does this scrupulous anxiety agree with the 
Saviour’s liberal view on the Sabbath?” Meyer 
explains, that many scrupulous Jewish Christians f 
would hardly be able to rise above the legal prescrip¬ 
tion concerning the Sabbath-journey. But both 
these forget that the Jewish custom with regard to 
travelling on the Sabbath [the shutting of the gates 
of cities, etc.] would make the Christians’ journey¬ 
ing on that day infinitely more difficult, even al¬ 
though they themselves might be perfectly free from 
any scruple. They would, in addition to other em¬ 
barrassments, expose themselves to the severest per¬ 
secutions of Jewish fanaticism, and be denounced as 
apostates and traitors to the religion of their fathers. 

Ver. 21. For then shall be great tribula¬ 
tion. —A sketch of the history of the destruction of 
Jerusalem. Comp. Luke xxl 20 sqq., and Joseph. 
BeU. Jud. Heubner: “According to Josephus, not 
less than eleven hundred thousand Jews perished in 
this var. The siege took place at the time of the 
crowded festival. Since the rejection of Christ, the 
Jewish people has been in a state of slavery, and dis¬ 
persed over the earth. Immediately after the war, 
ninety thousand were carried away.” By the great¬ 
ness of the terror, which the Lord only hints at cir¬ 
cuitously, they were to measure the swiftness of their 
flight 

Ver. 22. And except those dayB should be 
shortened, i ko\q SwUya av .—What days? and 
how shortened ? According to our view (Lebeti 
Jesu , il 8, 12691 the destruction of Jerusalem sig¬ 
nified and was tne actual beginning of the end of the 
world, inasmuch as it was the judgment upon the 


• [Alford regards the words os au ecclesiastical note. Ilka 
the doxology to the Lord's Prayer, yi. 18, for liturgical ase. 
It must be admitted that in tne first three Gospels there 
occurs no similar case of a subjective insertion calling atten¬ 
tion to any event or discourse. Bat Alford's hypothesis is 
thrown out of the question by the unanimous testimony o/ 
the critical authorities in favor of the passage.—P. S.] 

t [Not: Jews and Christian*, as the Edinb. trol. has it. 
See Meyer, p. 445.—P. 8.] 
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Jewish people, which forms the counterpart of the 
world's judgment upon Christ, and because the 
heathen world was involved in the guilt and in the 
punishment of the Jewish world. Then those days 
are the days of the destruction of Jerusalem, as the 
days of the great preliminary judgment. Those days 
are, as days of judgment, represented as shortened. 
Lightfoot (with allusion to rabbinical notions about 
shortened days, in opposition to Josh. x. 13) and 
Fritzsche understand the word of the shortened 
length of the days. Meyer, on the other hand (fol¬ 
lowing de Wette), refers the expression to the dimin¬ 
ishing of the number of the days; and deduces from 
the saying generally the earlier occurrence of the 
end of the world itself (ver. 29).* But how should 
men be saved through their passing all the swifter 
out of the burning of Jerusalem into the burning of 
the entire world itself?- The verb ko\q&4» means to 
mutilate, to cut off, Thus, then, the days of the 
New Testament dispensation are, under the judicial 
point of view, or with reference to the judgment as 
already begun, modified days of judgment—a season 
of grace. To this points the conclusion, “ no man 
would be saved.” Shortened —that is, in the divine 
counsel 

The elect (Gen. xviii. 23) are not merely those 
who at the time of the destruction of Jerusalem were 
believers in Christ, but all who, according to the 
divine decree, should become believers down to the 
end of the world Ebrard: There follows an cetas 
paulo saltern feUcior , which Meyer denies, with¬ 
out sufficient reason, because he thinks that the 
hastening f of the end of the world will be the 
means of salvation for many. This is inconsistent 
with 2 Pet iii. 9. 

Ver. 23. Then if any man shall say ante 
you. —Meyer: tJt«, then, when the desolation of 
the temple and the flight shall take place. But this 
is inconsistent with what follows. The r6r* points 
to the New Testament interval between the destruc¬ 
tion of Jerusalem and the end of the world. 

Ver. 24. False Christs. —The \ftcv86xpi<rTos 
must needs be an b v r l xp«ttot, and conversely (see 
my Positive Dogmatik, p. 1267.)— False prophets 
must be understood only of false Christian teachers. 
Meyer thinks of false prophets among the Jews, 
according to Joseph. Bell. Jud. ii. 13, 4; Kuinoel, 
of such as should give themselves out to be prophets 
raised up from the dead,—Elias, or others; Grotius, 

* [Similarly Greswell and Alford, who refer to the va¬ 
rious causes which combined to shorten the siege of Jerusa¬ 
lem: (1) Herod Agrlppa had begun to fortify the walls of 
Jerusalem against any attack, but was stopped by orders 
from Claudius about 42 or 43. (2) The Jews being divided 
into factions, had totally neglected any preparations against 
the siege. (3) The magazines of corn and provision wero 
just burned before the arrival of Titus bklyou r&vra 

rbv ffirov, says Joseph. Bell. Jud, v. 1, 6). (4) Titus ar¬ 
rived suddenly, and the Jews voluntarily abandoned parts 
of the fortification. (5) Titus himself confessed that he 
owed his victory to God, who took the fortifications of the 
Jews {Bell. Jud. vl. 9,1). “Some such providential short¬ 
ening of the great days of tribulution, and hastening of God’s 
glorious kingdom, is here promised for the latter times.”— 

tfin German: Besohleunigung , and not delay as the 
Edinb. trsl. has it, thus perverting the original Into the very 
opposite. Meyer (see his Com. on Matt. p. 305 so. 8d cd., to 
which Lange refers, or p. 446 of the 4th ed. whies I mostly 
use) confines the elect to the Christian believers at the time 
of the destruction of Jerusalem, and hence thinks that the 
hastening of the end will facilitate their salvation by short¬ 
ening the period of trial and probation and diminishing the 
danger of apostasy. But Lange differs from this view, as 
appears from the ohne Gruna, and the reference to 2 Pet. 
ill. 9, both of which are omitted In the Edinb. trsl.—P. 8.] 


of apostles of the false Messiahs. But compare, n 
opposition to all these, 2 Thess. ii. and Rev. xvi 11 
A Christian prophet is the announcer of a new devel¬ 
opment, or reform, or formation in the doctrine and 
life of the Church. A false prophet is an ecclesias¬ 
tical revolutionist; which, however, he may be in a 
despotic or absoludstic sense, as well as in a demo¬ 
cratic or radical In the domain of doctrine, both 
characters may combine in one. 

Great signs and wonders. —That is, such h 
appearance. Adeovoi is not merely promise; 
nor is it in the real sense give ; but somewhat as in 
a scenic representation,—promised with ostentation, 
and accomplished in appearance. 

Ver. 26. In the deserts in the secret cham¬ 
bers. —In both cases, Behold l Not merely “ apo¬ 
calyptic painting,” as Meyer says. Behold indicates 
sensation and excitement. The general idea is, that 
Christ is not identified with a particular party or 
sectional interest Christ “ in the desert,” according 
to the analogy of John the Baptist in the wilderness, 
signifies the supposition that Christ would be found 
certainly in the ascetic and monastic form of life. 
In opposition to this view stands the declaration that 
he is iv t oh Tojuc/oif. The rafsetov means especially 
the chamber of treasure and provision; and Christ 
in the secret chambers points to the secular forms 
of millennarianism, that Christ is to be found in an 
external Church, with all its temporalities and glory. 
(Mormonism and Communism.) 

Ver. 27. For aa the lightning. —The light¬ 
ning has indeed a place where it appears first; but 
it is universal in its shining, visible from the eastern 
to the western horizon. So will Christ at His appear^ 
ing manifest Himself by an unmistakcable brightness, 
irradiating the whole earth. It is not here, then, 
the mere suddenness that is meant, but rather the 
omnipresent, unmistakcable, and fearful visibility. 
The majestic glory of the lightning, and its effect 
in purifying the air, are here silent concomitants. 

Ver. 28. Where the carcass is. —A univeml 
law of nature, which reflects the higher law of the 
moral, and especially of the Christian, world. The 
eagles here are carrion vultures which were num¬ 
bered by the ancients with the race of eaglea 
Comp. Job xxxix. 80; Hos. viil 1; Hab. I & 
[Plii}. Hist. Nat. ix. 8.] The figure gives a profound 
and strong expression of the necessity, inevitable- 
ness, and universality of judgment. As the carcass 
everywhere attracts the carrion-eaters, so do moral 
corruption and ripened guilt everywhere demand the 
judgment The bearing of this proverbial word in 
the text is somewhat more difficult The following 
are some interpretations: (1) Christ is the food (the 
carcass!), believers the eagles: Theophykct, Calvin, 
Calovius. (Jerome even went so far as to find in 
the wru/ia a reference to the death of Christ)* 


* [So also Chrysostom (the congregated eagles tre ths 
assembly of saints and martyrs) and Euthyruius Zigabenna 
Among modern interpreters Dr. Wordsworth soberly de¬ 
fends this untenable patristic interpretation: “As keen as fa 
the sense of the eagle for the irrwfia, so sharp-sighted wffi 
be true Christians to discern, and flock to, the body of 
Christ” The reason, ho thinks (with Jeroqie), why Christ 
calls Himself here wt ufia is, because He sates us by 111* 
death. He, too, quotes Ps. ciiL 5 and Isa. xl 81 (as Jerome 
did before), to prove that saints may be compared to eagUt 
who renew their youth and fly up with wings to Christ sod 
will be caught up with Him iu tho clouds. But a refereocs 
of irrwfia to tho sacred body of tho Saviour, which never 
sow corruption, violates every principle of good taste sad 
propriety.—P. S.] 
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(2) The carcass means those who die to themselves; 
the eagles, the gifts of the Holy Spirit: Grotius. 

(3) Jerusalem and the Jews are the carcass; attract¬ 
ing the Roman legions with their eagles: Lightfoot, 
Wolf, de Wette (the last doubtful). (4) Meyer: 
44 The carcass is a figure of the spiritually dead ; and 
cvpaxH^ovrai (that is, at the advent) ol heroi repre¬ 
sents the same as is described in ch. xiii. 41, that is, 
the angels sent out by Christ.* 1 Doubtless the 
figure of the eagles will express the necessity and 
inevitableness of the advent, as the figure of the 
lightning expresses the unmistakeableness and awful 
grandeur of its signs. But then the carcass must 
represent the moral corruption and decay of the 
world itself; and the eagles the judgment, not only 
in its personal, but also in its physical, elements and 
forces.* The only question is, whether the word 
merely looks back to ver. 27, or also to ver. 20. 
Kauffer thinks the latter exclusively: “ Believe them 
not who say that Christ is here or there; they are 
prcedatores avidi” If we take the saying in ver. 28 
as a conclusive glance back upon the whole section 
from 15 downward, the choice of the figure is at 
once explained. In the destruction of Jerusalem, 
the judgment will begin by the appearance of the great 
carrion eagles (there is included a manifest allusion to 
the Roman eagles). From that time it will go on 
through the whole new period; and find its expres¬ 
sion in continuous local judgments throughout the 
gracious period of the shortened days of judgment: 
hence Sirov Uv. At lost the judgment will extend to 
the whole morally corrupt ana spiritually dead world. 
Yer. 28 then comprehends and sums up the whole 
series of judgments from ver. 15-27. 


Third Cycle. 

The Specific Eschatology. The Appearance of the 
End of the World itself .— Vers. 29-44. 

Yer. 29. After the tribulation of those days. 
—Here begins the representation of the end of the 
world, or rather the beginning of the end, the xapov- 
<r(oj the advent of Christ. The rmv rjpep&v 

4 k € 1 v & v is not the same as the 0\fyis neydxn (ver. 
21), which betokens the destruction of Jerusalem. 
It is rather a new 0Aty*r, in which the restrained 
days of judgment under the Christian dispensation 
issue (ver. 22), and which are especially character¬ 
ized by the stronger temptations of pseudo-messianic 
powers. Thus, when this 0A?4"* of temptations has 
reached its climax (comp. 2 These, ii. 8 ; Rev. xiii.; 
ch. xiv.), then immediately (« v $ 4 u j) the great 
catastrophe will come. Meyer, following de Wette 
and others [A. Clarke, Robinson, Owen], refers the 
immediately to what is said of the destruction of 
Jerusalem,.and calls the dissenting explanations of 
Bengel, Ebrard, Diisterdieck, etc., dogmatic. But 
there is also a dogmatism of the abstract modem 
exegesis. The grounds of our distinctions in these 
crises are plain enough in the record: (1) The 
cyclical nature of the representation, after the 
analogy of the apocalyptic style; (2) the distinc¬ 
tion between the destruction of Jerusalem and the 
New Testament period of mitigated and restrained 
woes. The favorite modem hypothesis most un- 

• [Similarly Alford : The irrwpa is the whole world, 
the aerol the angels of vengeance. See Dent xxviiL 49, 
which la probably hero referred to; also llosea viil 1; UaU. 

i. a-r. ft] 


reasonably places all the temptations described in 
vers. 24-20 in the time of the destruction of Jerusa¬ 
lem. But the f v B 4 v s describes the nature of tbo 
final catastrophe, that it will be at once swift, sur¬ 
prisingly sudden, and following upon a development 
seemingly slow and gradual. Thus, throughout the 
whole course of history, the swift epochs follow the 
slow process of the periods. We need not, however, 
translate « v $ 4 » s by suddenly , i. e. y unexpectedly , 
with Hammond and Schott; but still less assume 
that the destruction of Jerusalem is here again intro¬ 
duced (Kuinoel).* 

The sun shall be darkened. —Domer, figure- 
. tively : “ Sun, moon, and stars signify the Nature- 
worship of the heathen; the whole passage, there¬ 
fore, must mean the fall of heathenism after the fall 
of Judaism.” But it is manifest that the beginning 
of the cosmical end of all is the subject here; as in 
2 Pet. iil 12; Rev. xx. and xxi.; comp. Joel iii. 
8 sqq.; Isa. xxxiv. 4 ; xxiv. 21; Dan. vii. 13.f 

The stars shall fall from heaven. —Isa. xxxiv. 
4. 1. The stars shall lose their light: Bengel, Pau- 

lus, Olshausen. 2. Allegorically: the downfall of 
the Jewish commonwealth: Wetstein, etc. 3. Dor- 
ner: “The fall of the heathen star-worship.” 4. 
Augustine: Obscuration of the Church4 5- Calvin: 
Phenomenal appearances of falling stars (secundum 
hominum sensum). 8. Meteors and shooting stars, 
popularly mistaken for real stars : Fritzsche, Ruin¬ 
ed, de Wette [Owen]. 7. Meyer thinks that the 
words are to be understood literally; the stars in 
general being spoken of according to the notion 
that they were fixed in the heaven. (Comp. Kno- 
bel on Isa. p. 245.) This would ascribe an astro¬ 
nomical error to Christ, or make Him acquiesce in 
a popular error. 8. They may be limited to the 6tars 
which belong to the planetary family, of which thiB 
earth is one, and the falling of the stars may be un¬ 
derstood of the dissolution of their planetary connec¬ 
tion with the sun: that is, the idea is here poetically 

* [Alford thinks that all the difficulties connected with 
*60*c*r have arisen from confounding the partial fulfilment 
of the prophecy with its ultimat / one. Wordsworth 
quotes from Glasslus, Philol. Sacra , p. 447, the following 
remark on e v 0 «'« f: w Non ad nostrum computum , eed 
dicinum, in quo dies mills sunt unue die*." Ps. xc. 4; 2 
Pet. iil. 8. Hence the whole interval between tbo first and 
the second coming of Christ is called the lad time , or the 
lad hour , lax** 1 ! 1 J° hn N. 18: 1 Cor - x. 11; 1 Pet. 

iv. 7; Heb. i. 2, etc. In the Apostle*’ Creed, too, wu imme¬ 
diately add to the article on the ascension and the sitting at 
the right hand of God, the words: ‘'from thence lie shall 
come again to judge the quick and the dead.” Dr. Nast, to 
avoid the difficulties which beset the ante-miilennarian inter¬ 
pretation of evdtots (Stlor, Ebrard, Anberlen, Alford), as 
well as that which refers vers. 29 sqq. to the de-truction of 
Jerusalem (A. Clarke, and others), proposes a figurative in¬ 
terpretation of vers. 29-36, and sees here a picture of a “ju¬ 
dicial visitation of nominal Christendom by Christ, in order 
to destroy all ungodly institutions and principles in Church 
and State, of which visitation the overthrow of the Jewish 
polity was but a type, and which itself is. In turn, the full 
type of the final and total overthrow of all powers of dark¬ 
ness on the great day of judgment.” Consequently tho 
Lord’s coming, os described in vers, 29-36, would be merely 
a providential coming, which precedes Ilis final, personal 
coming. See below.—P. 8.] 

t [Owen: A total eclipse of the sun. Whedon under¬ 
stands here visible phenomena of the heavens at the visible 
appearance of Christ. See Nast.—P. S.] 

X [8o also Wordsworth, who irives these words a double 
sense, a physical and spiritual; “The sun shall be darkened. 
— i. e., the solar liirbt of Christ’s truth shall be dimmed, tho 
lunar orb of the Church shall be obscured by heresy and un¬ 
belief, and some who onoo shone brightly as stars in the 
firmament of the Church shall fall from their place. 1 ’ Sim! 
larly Alford.—P. 8.J 
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THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MATTHEW. 


depicted, that the planetary solar system will be 
changed into a heavenly constitution, in which the 
planets will be independent of the sun, and them¬ 
selves become self-enlightened stars (comp. Rev. xxi. 
23). It is to be observed that the heaven (iorlpts 
aw6 rov o u p a v o v) and the heaven* (a l Svvdpeii r & v 
ovpavuv) are distinguished. 

And the powers of the heavens (plural).—1. 
The common acceptation is, the host of stars. (Isa. 
xxxiv. 4 ; Ps. xxxiii. 6 ; 2 Kings xvii. Id.) 2. The 
angel-world: Olshnusen, after the Fathers. 8. Rev¬ 
olution in cosmical relations and laws. (Lange's 
Leben Jesu , ii. 8, p. 1275.1* 

Ver. 30. And then shall appear. —A cosmical 
transformation, which also affects the earth as in a 
transition state (Pollok’s Course of Time), prepares 
the way for the sign of Christ; this announces His 
immediate coming. 

The sign of the Son of Man. —1. Chrysos¬ 
tom [Hilary, Jerome, Wordsworth], etc.: The sign 
of a cross in the heaven. 2. Olsnausen: The star 
of the Messiah (Num. xxiv. 17k 3. Fritzsche, 

Ewald: The Messiah Himself. [So also Bengel: 
Ipse erit signum mu Luc. ii 12. J 4. Schott: No 
other than what is described in ver. 29. 5. RudL 
Hofftnann: “An appearance resembling a man, 
which was seen in the Holiest during the siege 
of Jerusalem.” But this is, as Meyer objects, a 
mere fable related by Ben Gorion. 6. Meyer: “ A 
luminous appearance, the forerunner of the Sofa of 
the Messiah; ” de Wette, 44 a kind of Shechinah.” f 
7. But why not the Shechinah or the of Christ 
itself ? It is the shining glory of the manifestation 
in general as distinct from the personal manifestation 
itself; comp. ch. xii. 88; xvi. 1; xvii 2. 

And then shall all the tribes of the earth 
mourn, etc.—The expressions kA^ovt ai, 6$o»- 
r oi, have a striking alliteration, which cannot be 
imitated in the translation. % The former, tcdirreoBai, 
does not mean merely a mourning in the common 
sense of the word, but a ritual, solemn lamentation, 
as in the penitent beating the breast, and especially 
the deep mourning over the dead; and tm-fo-Qai 
means a significant and spiritually exalted, though 
real, beholding. Thus we must interpret the two 
words here. But it is to be especially noted that 
the tribes of the earth in both cases are so over¬ 
powered by the events, that they are involuntarily 
constrained to form, in the unity of their expressions 
of feeling, one chorus. Meyer: 44 Mourn: for, what 
total change in the state of things what rending and 
revolution of all the relations of life, what de¬ 
cisive catastrophes will declare themselves to be at 
hand in the judgment and changing of the aluves ! ” 
The lamentation of penitence (Domer) is not exclud¬ 
ed. Ewald: “Then will the lamentation over the 
crucifixion of Christ so long delayed be taken up,” 
—rather, consummated ; for Christendom § has con- 

♦ [Alford: u 8uv. t. ohpavuv, not the stare just 
mentioned; nor the angels, spoken of ver. 81; but most 
probably the greater heavenly bodies, distinguished from the 
ia-repes (Gen. L 16), typically: the influences which rule 
human society and make the political weather ffclr or foul.'’ 
—P. 8.) 

t [Similarly Alford, who refers to the star of the Wise 
Men for illustration, but at the same time inclines to tho 
patristic view thut this sign by which all shall know the ap¬ 
proach of Christ, will probably b« a cross.—P. 8.] 

X [Lange endeavors to render it in his German Version 
by : etehen weinen (im Trauerchor) und eehen erecheinen 
(*m Scha wereAor)—rather artificial. The Edinb. trsL omits 
the allusion altogether.—P. 8 ] 

$ [In German: DU ChrUUnheU, i, a, the whole body of 


tinued that lamentation from the beginning.—AH 
the tribes of the earth. —The races and peoples: 
intimating that social and political relations are now 
dissolved, and that the original national types of 
nature are now distinctly prominent 

Ver. 81. And He shall send His angels.— 
Meyer: 44 Out of the clouds of heaven, 1 These, iv. 
16, 17; comp, afterward ver. 83 ” (?). But the pas¬ 
sage 1 Thess. iv. 16 shows only that the faithful, 
who at the end of the world will be changed, or 
have part in the first resurrection, will joyfully go to 
meet the Lord at His coming in the form of spirit- 
life. But that the end of the world does not close in 
one moment, is taught by Paul also in 1 Cor. xv. 28, 
24: 44 Christ is the first-fruits. Afterward they that 
are Christ's, when He shall come. Afterward the 
end.” Between the first and the second crisis there 
intervenes a period; so also probably between the 
second and the third. This period is intimated in 
John v. 25; comp. v. 28. But in this present 
section a series of judicial acts are clearly distin¬ 
guished. First, the judgment upon the clerical 
office, ver. 45 ; then upon the collective Church, ch. 
xxv. 1; then upon its individual members, ver. 14; 
finally, upon all nations, ver. 31. This series of 
judgments points to a period of the royal admin¬ 
istration of Christ upon earth, which in the fuller 
eschatological development of Rev. xx. is repre¬ 
sented in the symbolical form of a thousand years' 
kingdom. Thus, as the great crisis of the destruc¬ 
tion of Jerusalem unfolds itself into a period which 
closes only with the appearance of Christ, so kgain 
the crisis of the appearance of Christ is the germ of 
a period which is consummated in the general judg¬ 
ment and the end of the world. But the millennial 
kingdom is, in its totality, the great last day of 
separation and cosmical revolution, out of which the 
present world will issue in heavenly glorification.— 
The sending of Christ thus collects together the 
faithful around the Lord upon earth; although the 
greeting and reception is to be regarded as conducted 
in the clouds, that is, at the point of transition be¬ 
tween the old and the new spiritual kingdom. 

With a great sound of a trumpet.— De Wet¬ 
te : 44 It is to be construed, either: with a trumpet 
of loud sound , or, better: with a great sound of a 
trumpet” Compare pjn “Eis) b'ip , Ex. xix. 16. 
Trumpets occur in the Old Testament in connection 
with the theophany, and in the New Testament in 
connection with the Christophany (1 Thess. iv. 16; 
1 Cor. xv. 52; and in Rev.); probably, because they 
had a sacred use among the Israelites (Num. x. 
1-10). Olshausen would fain understand the angel 
and the trumpet allegorically of the proclamation 
of the gospel by the Apostles. We prefer to place 
the emphasis here upon the trumpet The Apoca¬ 
lypse distinguishes various trumpets, which follow 
each other, becoming more and more important, and 
therefore giving a stronger sound as they proceed. 
It speaks of seven trumpets (ch. viii. 6; xi. 15) 
And from this section it appears that by these 
eschatological trumpets are meant cosmical revolu¬ 
tions, as the theocratical trumpets signified social 

Christians, but not: Christianity (German: Christenttwn) 
os the Edinb. edition feleely translates hero and efcwwheie 
(comp. p. 894, note). So in the preceding sentence, this ti>L 
has repeated for taken, up, mistaking the German nack- 
hol en (to fetch up, to make up for past neglect) for irieder- 
hden. In the following sentence we read the “original 
natural types of nature," for national types (nationals 
Naturtypen\—uo doubt a mere printing error.—P. 8.] 
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revolutions among nations, and typical victories of 
God's people over the heathen. Meyer correctly 
observes that the individual angels are not here 
represented as blowing trumpets, but that the trum¬ 
pet precedes the voice of the angel, as its preparatory 
cry, 1 Thess. iv. 16; that is, the cosmical signs pre¬ 
cede the spiritual manifestations. 

Vcr. 31. And they shall gather together His 
elect. —Here the 'resurrection of the elect (the first 
resurrection, primarily) is declared. Properly, gather 
together into one place, tiriavyd^ovot. Meyer: “ That 
is, to Him where He is just about to make His ap¬ 
pearance on earth.”— His elect. —That is, with the 
appearance of the Lord, His Church also, hitherto 
scattered and concealed among the nations, will be 
folly united and appear in festable array. The bride 
of Rev. xxL 9. Meyer refutes many spiritualizing 
and enfeebling interpretations; such as u the preach¬ 
ing of the gospel ” (Lightfoot),—“ the preservation of 
Christians at the destruction of Jerusalem ” (Kuinoel). 

Ver. 32. Now from the fig-tree learn the 
parable, At8 8 k rijs avKrjs pddsrs t^v 
*apa fi o k rt y .— They were to take from the fig- 
tree a parable (not merely a similitude), namely, the 
particular parable which illustrates the sudden ap- 
pearance of the end of the world. The peculiarity of 
the fig-tree is this, that the blossom comes before the 
leaf—the fruit leads on the leaves. Thus, when the 
leaves are unfolded, the summer or the harvest ( Blpos ) 
is nigh. The leaves here are the cosmical revolutions 
already mentioned; but the summer harvest is the 
advent of Christ itself. When the great signs appear^ 
the Lord will soon come. 

Ver. 33. So likewise ye :—who should make a 
special application of what is a natural observation of 
all When ye shall see all these things not 
the signs from ver. 15 to ver. 29 (Meyer), but the 
cosmical signs of ver. 80, for which the others are 
preparatory. 

That it is near, even at the doors.—(1) Olshau- 
sen : The kingdom of God. (2) Ebrard : The judg¬ 
ment (3) Grotius, de Wette, Meyer: The Messiah. 
(4) The endf h xapovaia teal i) crvvrtKtia rod altdros. 
For that was what the disciples were asking about, 
ver. 8; comp. ver. 14. Especially the former. 

Ver. 34. Verily I say unto you, This genera¬ 
tion Shan not pass away. —1. Jerome: The hu¬ 
man race.* 2. Calovius: The Jewish nation, f 3. 
Maldonatus : The creation. 4. De Wette, Meyer: 
That present generation. Luther: “ All will begin 
to take place now in this time, while ye live: ” that is, 

g e will survive the beginning of these events. So 
tarke, Lisco, Gerlach. But Christ here speaks of 
the end of the world. 5. The body of My disciples, 
the generation of believers. So Origen, Chrysostom, 
and others, also Paulus. Meyer raises here his 
usual protest against doctrinal prejudice involved; 
but what doctrinal interest could Paulus, the rational¬ 
ist, have in this interpretation? This generation 
means the generation of those who know and discern 
these signs. Since the words of ver. 33, “ So like¬ 
wise ye" etc., could not have their literal fulfilment 
in the disciples themselves, the Lord extends the 
bfiftt of ver. 33 by the y ysrsh o8t7j, ver. 34. But 
that He would have the word so understood, is 


* [Jtromn Is undecided: u Avt omm genus hominum 
eignMoat, aut speciality Judaorum.—?. 8.1 

f [So Dorner, 8tier, Naet, Alford, and Wordsworth. The 
latter, however, assigns to y*v*d a double sense, applying 
It first to the literal Israel and then to the spiritual Israel, 
thus eomblning interpretation 2. with that sub 5.—P. 8.] 


proved by the declaration of ver. 35, “My word* 
shall not pass away.” The words referred to 
are here the living words concerning these last things; 
and they do not pass away, only when and because 
they find in every yrvtd of believers those who con¬ 
tinuously carry on those words.— Not pass away. 
—This cannot mean, “not remain unfulfilled” (de 
Wette). That is self-understood, especially as “ hea¬ 
ven and earth ” had just been spoken of. The Lord 
here expresses His assurance that His words will re¬ 
main eternal words in a perpetual Church—in a 
Church, also, disposed to look for and hasten unto 
the fulfilment of Ilia words concerning the “last 
thing s.” 

£l add the note of Alford: “ As this is one of the 
points on which the rationalizing interpreters (de 
Wette, etc.) lay most stress to shew that the prophe¬ 
cy has failed, it may be well to shew that y c v « d has 
in Hellenistic Greek the meaning of a race or family 
of people . See Jer. viii. 3 in LXX.; compare ch. 
xxiil 36.with ver. 35, l<pov§6<rars . . . but this gen¬ 
eration did not slay Zacharias—so that the whole 
people are addressed: see also ch. xil 45, in which the 
meaning absolutely requires this sense (see note there): 
see also Luke xvil 25; Matt xvii. 17; Luke xvi. 8, 
where ysvsd is predicated both of the viol rod ai&yos 
rovrovy and the viol rod perrdsy Acts il 40; Phil il 
15. In all these places, ysvsa is = yivos t or nearly 
so ; having it is true a more pregnant meaning, im¬ 
plying that the character of one generation stamps 
itself upon the race, as here in this verse also.—This 
meaning of ytssd is fully conceded by Dorner; * om- 
nes reor concessuros, vocem y. si earn vertas astaSy 
multas easque plane insuperabiles ciere difficultates, 
contextum vero et orationis progressum fiagitare sig- 
nificationem gentis, nempe Judmorum.’ (Stier, ii. 502.) 
The continued use of xapipxopaty in verses 34, 85, 
should have saved the commentators from the blun¬ 
der of imagining that the then living generation was 
meant, seeing that the prophecy is by the next verso 
carried on to the end of all things; and that, as mat¬ 
ter of fact, the Apostles and ancient Christians did 
continue to expect the Lord's coming y after that genera¬ 
tion had passed away. But, as Stier well remarks, 

‘ there are men foolish enough now to say, heaven and 
earth will never pass away, but the words of Christ 
pass away in course of time;—of this, however, wo 
wait the proof/ il 505.”—P. S.] 

Vers. 34 and 35. Till all these things bo ful¬ 
filled.—Schott, erroneously : “ The destruction of 
Jerusalem.” Fritzsche: “ The signs of the coming.” 
Better: Both the signs and the coming itself. The 
Scripture knows nothing, however, of an actual pass¬ 
ing away of heaven ana earth; only of a dissolution 
of the old condition of things in the transmutation 
of heaven and earthj 2 Pet. iil 7, 8. 

Ver. 36. But of that day. —Surely there is no 
contradiction here to ver. 84, but only to Meyer’s 
and de Wette’s exegesis of ver. 84, in which the 
Evangelist is asserted to have erroneously predicted 
that the then present generation would survive the 
end of the world Meyer, indeed, thinks this the 
meaning, that, while all would take place during the 
time of that generation, the more exact statement 
of the day and hour was not to be given. But we 
have here rather that distinction between the religious 
measure of time and the chronological measure of 
time, which runs through the whole of the apocalyp¬ 
tic part of the New Testament (1 Thesa.; 2 Thess.; 2 
Pet. iil; Apoc.). The key is to be found in 2 Pei 
iil 8. 
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Knoweth no one, bat the Father only.— 

Meyer: “ This exclude? the Son, also/' Mark xiii. 
32; whose not knowing ‘ Lange wrongly changes 
into a holy unwillingness to know, or a self-limitation 
of knowledge.’ ” * But Sartorius has rightly under¬ 
stood and adopted my interpretation. The Son 
would not prematurely reflect upon that point as a 
chronological point of time, and the Church in that 
should imitate Him.f 

Ver. 88. For as . . . they were.—For, ex¬ 
planatory. The chronological end of the world is 
concealed by its seeming prosperity in the last days, 
as in the days of the flood. They ate, etc., emphat¬ 
ically : in the original all are participles, t p myor- 
r e j, etc. [which can be better rendered in English: 
they were eating and drinking , etc., than in the Ger¬ 
man.—P. S.]. They lived as those who were only 
eating, etc. 

Yer. 39. And knew not ontiL —They knew 
nothing of what was coming; nothing even then 
when Noah went into the ark before their eyes. 

Yer. 40. The one shall be taken. —According 
to ver. 81, to be explained of the beinggathered to¬ 
gether by the angels. The view of Wetstein and 
others, that the one is taken captive and the other 
allowed to flee, is contrary to the connection, and 
has a false reference to the destruction of Jerusa¬ 
lem. 

Yer. 41. Two women shall be grinding, 

h\hOovoai .—The employment of female slaves, 
Exod. xi. 5; Isa. xlvii. 2, etc. “As now in the East, 


# [So I translate the German: ein heillges Nlcktrcissen- 
ueUen, instead of the unintelligible Edlnb. trsl.: a sacred 
willing not to know. Moyer objects to Lange's interpreta¬ 
tion as previously given in his Life of Jesus, which he hero 
reasserts.—P. 8.J 

t [Some fathers in the Arlan controversy, and so Words- 
worth among recent commentators, explain that Christ 
knew personally, but did not know officially, i. did not 
make known, the hour of judgment;—but this is excluded 
by the plain meaning of olSer, as well as by ouSeit and ol 
&yyc\oi, where such a distinction between personal and 
official knowledge is inadmissible. The older orthodox 
commentators generally took the ground that Christ knew 
the hour as Goo, but did not know it as man; but this rests 
on an abstract and almost duallstio separation between the 
divine and human nature in Christ. Alford honestly admits 
the difficulty, and assumes real ignorance for the time of 
Christ's humiliation. “The very important addition,’' he 
•ays, “to this verse in Mark: ov8i 6 v i 6 s , is indeed In¬ 
cluded in « i fib 8 xartip fi6vos , but oonld hardly have been 
inferred from it, had it not been expressly stated, see ch. xx. 
23. All attempts to soften'or explain away this weighty truth 
must be resisted; it will not do to say with some commen¬ 
tators, % nesdtea nobis,’ which Is a mere evasion In the 
course of humiliation undertaken by the Son in which He 
increased in wisdom (Luke it 52), learned obedience (Heb. 
▼. 8), uttered desires in prayer (Luke vi. 12, etc.),— this mat- 
Ur was hidden from Him: and this is carefully to be borne 
in mind in explaining the prophecy before us. Bat this is 
not satisfactory. It seems to me, we inu6t assume here a 
voluntary sel/4imUation of knowledge, which Is a part of 
the Ktvutns, and which may be Illustrated by the passage, 
1 Cor. iL 2, via. the determination of St Paul not to^know 
any thing among the Corinthians (oi» yap tsptva rov *184- 
rcu ti Iv vfjuv\ except Jesus Christ and Him crucified. 
Christ could, or course, not lay aside, in the incarnation, the 
metaphysical attributes of His Divine nature, such as eterni¬ 
ty, but He could, by an act of His will, limit His attributes 
of power and His knowledge and refrain from their use as 
fiw as it was necessary for His humiliation. His voluntarily 
not knowing or “sacred unwillingness to know,” the day of 
Judgment during the days of His flesh, is a warning against 
chronological curiosity and mathematical calculation in the 
exposition of Scripture prophecy. It i* not likely that any 
theologian, however learned, should know more, or ought to 
know more, on this point before the end than Christ Himself, 
who will judge the quick and the dead, chose to knew in 
the state of His humiliation.—P. 8.] 


women, one or two together, turn the handmfflj" 
(Rosen®tilleri Morgerdand; Robinson: Palestine). 
These slaves sit or kneel, having the upper millstone 
in their hands, and tu r nin g it round on the nether 
one, which is fixed. 

Yer. 43. Bat know this.—How momentous the 
not knowing the hour is, the instance of the hous* 
holder shows. As he does not know the hour of the 
breaking in, he must always provide for the safety 
of his household. But if he knew the time and the 
hour, the necessity of constant watchfulness would 
not exist. The similitude of the thief is further ex¬ 
tended, 1 These, v. 2, 4; 2 Pet. iii. 10; Rev. in. 8; 
xvi. 15. The tertium comparatumu is the perfect 
surprise; and the figure has its application, not only 
to the end of the world, but also to the hoar of 
death, and to those tragical catastrophes which occur 
in the history of nations as well as in the lives of in¬ 
dividuals. All these critical periods are connected 
with the final judgment, and form with it one 
whole. 

Yer. 44. Therefore be ye also ready.—Be¬ 
cause it is the fundamental law of watchfulness to be 
always watching; and because the Son of Man will 
be generally unexpected when He comes ,—therein 
like a thief in the night, that is, at a time when the 
world will be buried in profound sleep. When they 
first open their eyes, the great robbery will have been 
effected; all their old and worldly state, in which 
they had found & false fife, will have been wrested 
from them forever. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. See the preceding remarks. On the peculiar 
difficulties which exegesis finds in this eschatological 
discourse, compare de Wette and Meyer. In various 
way# it has been attempted to Betde the meaning of 
the text, by a spiritual interpretation of many indi¬ 
vidual traits (Domer), or by referring the whole to 
the destruction of Jerusalem (Michaefis). According 
to Credner, we would have here prophecies ex event* ; 
while Meyer maintains that they were not fulfilled at 
all in the manner here predicted, because the disci¬ 
ples confounded what Christ said of His ideal coming 
with what He said of His real or actuwl coming.* 
The school of Baur refer the signs preceding the 
coming, and the composition of St. Matthew’s Gos¬ 
pel, to the time of Hadrian,—a supposition which 
was meant to serve the Well-known Ebionite hypothe¬ 
sis [i. e. y that the Christianity of the original Apos¬ 
tles, as distinct from that of Paul, was essentially 
Judaizmg, and did not rise far above the later heresy 
of Ebionism.—P. S.]. But, as it regards the oncer- 
tainty of exposition in this passage, it can be obviat¬ 
ed only by making ourselves familiar with the cyclical 
method of apocalyptical representation. This is not 
to be confounded with what Ben gel called the per¬ 
spective view of the prophets, although it has some 
affinity with it (comp, my Ltben Jem, ii. p. 1259). 
According to the perspective view of the future, the 
successive critical events that lie beliind each other, 
are brought near, so that the great epochs rise into 
light like the tops of mountains, while their times of 
unfolding, the periods, arc concealed behind them, or 

* [The Edinb. tret misunderstands this whole passage, 
and confounds the views of Cmlner and Meyer: *• Accord¬ 
ing to Credner and Meyer." It also omits several impo^ 
i taut passages in this whole section.—P. &.] 
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Are manifest only in less prominent signs. The cy~ 
oUeal contemplation proceeds according to the pro¬ 
cess of these epochs; but in such a way that the 
whole is in each case regarded under its characteristic 
aspect, and each new starting-point is treated as an 
object brought forward into the present. The start¬ 
ing-point of the first epoch in this chapter is that 
Pseudo-Messicmism which began even in the apostol¬ 
ic age (Simon Magus). The second is the Jewish war. 
The third is the first commencement of the cotmieal 
phenomena and changes. The view therefore goes 
on from the signs in the ecclesiastical world to the 
signs in the political world, and then on to the cos- 
mica! signs. They are the same stages by which 
Christianity glorifies the world. 

2. Distinguishing between the historical and the 
spiritual coming of Christ, we find the principle of a 
twofold eschatological rapoveia in the evangelical 
history. Every victory of Christ in the world is a 
sign of His actual coming, and a symptom of His fu¬ 
ture advent. The personal resurrection of Jesus re¬ 
curs, and is unfolded in the first and second resurrec¬ 
tions. The outpouring of the Holy Spirit recurs, and 
is unfolded in the judgment and the glorification of 
the world. But these coincide in then 1 historical in¬ 
fluence; the manifestation of Christ in its spread 
goes on from the individual to the people, from the 
people to mankind, from the Church to the State, 
from the State to the universe, and so frojp death to 
the intermediate state, from this to the resurrection. 
But the consummate appearance of Christ is, in op¬ 
position to the first coming, the judgment; for, as 
the development of the seed is the harvest, so the 
development and consummation of redemption is 
separation and doom. 

8. Stier (Reden Jesu, ii. 589) makes the ingenious 
remark, that St John was directed to record, in har¬ 
mony with his esoteric design, the last gracious pro¬ 
mises of our Lord’s coming again to comfort; while 
the Synoptists recorded His prophecies concerning 
the return for judgment We have only to add, that. 
St John’s eschatology was to be unfolded into a dis¬ 
tinctive apocalypse. 

4. The Progress of the Last Events. —The whole 
representation combines in one view the history of the 
nations and the history of the Church of Christ; the 
history of the earth with the history of mankind. 
From the personal history and glorification of Christ 
the worid moves on in its development toward the 
end of the world, which will be at the same time the 
transformation of the world. Each cycle of it lays 
stress upon one particular stage of the development 
Each stage has a Christian and a secular side. The 
first stage presents a picture of the whole develop¬ 
ment of the worid under the Christological point of 
view, and in this the movement is more gentle. But 
more vehement is its progress from the beginning of 
the judgment, the destruction of Jerusalem, in the 
second stage, finally, in the third stage, its swift¬ 
ness is like the lightning from heaven. 

0. The Destruction ofJerusalem.^QeT\&ch. : “ This 
period was rendered more terrible to the Jews than 
we can imagine, by the fact that with Jerusalem and 
the temple the ground of all their perverted faith and 
hope was taken away. The greater and the holier 
the truth is to which error has attached itself, the 
more heart-rending is the sorrow when those who are 
hirolved in that error at last open their eyes.” 

0. The Doctrine of Antichristianily as the Shadow 
of Christianity. —(1) The kingdom of evil among men 
goes on side by side with the kingdom of Qod, and 


takes the form of an anticipation and distortion of 
the fundamental principles of that kingdom. (2) As 
a false and carnal anticipation it is always one step 
ahead, as the monkey precedes man. (8) The king¬ 
dom of God develops itself in opposition to the king¬ 
dom of darkness, and vice vertd, and the one becomes 
mature in conflict with the other. (4) Pseudo-Chris¬ 
tianity and Antichristianity are one in their principle 
and aim. (5) The last apparent triumph of Anti¬ 
christianity brings on the last and full manifestation 
of the victory of Christ, even His parusia. 

7. The assertion that the Apostles erred in the 
expectation of the near advent of Christ, rests on a 
confusion of the religious hope with an ordinary 
mathematical calculation, and of the majestic coming 
of Christ which is going on constantly in the process 
of history, with the last individual appearance. 

8. Christians, waiting in a heavenly frame of 
mind for their Lord, will find that He is their Friend, 
their legitimate Lord, their Royal Bridegroom. If 
they think of His coming with an earthly mind, He 
appears to them as a thief, who will strangely and 
unrighteously break in upon their earthly relations 
and possessions. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL 

Christ the great Prophet, as the prophesier of 
His advent and of the end of the world: 1. The 
great prediction accredits the great Prophet; 2. the 
great Prophet accredits the great prediction.—The 
fulfilled predictions of Christ are a pledge of the fill* 
filment of the remainder.—The solemn thought, how 
we are rushing on toward the final consummation.— 
The patience and the wrath of God, as seen in Christ’s 
delineation of the last times: First, one day of time 
appears to stretch to a thousand years (the slow pe¬ 
riod) ; then a thousand years are as one day (the 
swift epoch, 2 Pet iii. 4 ; comp. Ps. xc. 4).—The inr 
tercession of the disciples for the earthly temple, and 
the Lord’s declaration.—The opposite points of view 
from which the Lord and the disciples regarded the 
buildmg*of Herod’s temple: 1. To them it appeared 
just risen up in renewed magnificence; 2. to Him it 
already appeared fallen a spiritual ruin into the 
flames.—The Lord’s look back from the Mount of 
Olives upon the city and the sanctuary of His people; 
or, the sacred night-discourse to the disciples con¬ 
cerning the end of the worid.—The Lord corrects the 
question of His disciples about the last things: They 
ask first about the when, He answers with the how ; 
they ask about the last signs, He points them to the 
collective preparatory signs; they ask what will 
come before the end of the world, He shows them 
what immediately impends over themselves.—The 
wisdom of prophecy a concealment and disclosure of 
the fiiture.—We must, like the disciples, be assured 
that the Lord cometh for manifestation and decision: 
1. That He cometh; 2. that before Him His sign 
cometh; 8. that with Him and after Him the end 
cometh.—Christ’s three great pictures of the end of 
the world: 1. Their similarity; 2. their difference. 

First Cycle (vers. 8-14).—The Lord’fe first word 
concerning the end: Take heed that no man deceive 
you.—His three words concerning the right prepara¬ 
tion for the end: 1. Take heed (ver. 4) ; 2. see that 
ye (courageous and wakeful) be not troubled (ver. 6); 
8. endure unto the end (in love, vers. 12, 18).—The 
signs of the coming of Christ and the result: 1. Ec¬ 
clesiastical woes (false Christs, millennarian deoeivera 
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of all kinds) ; 2. political woes (near and distant 
wars); 3. national woes (downfall and destruction of 
peoples and empires); 4. woes of nature (crises in 
the air and on the land ; famines; pestilences; dis¬ 
tress of human life; earthquakes); 5. woes of the 
abyss (persecution and apostasy); 6. all these woes 
pangs of birth (all must subserve the preaching of 
the gospel, and the spread of the kingdom of God 
among the nations. Apoo. vi.: The black horses 
behind the rider upon the white horse, his equipage 
and attendants).—The prophecy of the false Messiahs 
in its comprehensive and solemn meaning: 1. It re¬ 
fers not only to those who present themselves with 
the title of Christ (Jewish adventurers, Barcochba, 
etc.), but also to all who assume His place in relation 
tot souls (self-constituted representatives of Christ, 
lords over conscience, leaders of sects, etc.); 2. it has 
been fulfilled in the literal and spiritual meaning, and 
in a fearful manner, for our warning.—See that ye be 
not troubled; or, he who knows how to read the 
Bible aright, will rightly read the newspapers as a 
Christian.—The true and Christian observation of 
the signs of the times.—All convulsions of the earth 
must glorify the everlasting word of heaven in its ev¬ 
erlasting establishment (ver. 7): 1. They must con¬ 
firm its prophetic truth; 2. they must subserve its 
victory; 3. they must announce and bring about the 
coming of Christ—The natural signs of the coming 
of the Lord; or, how we must distinguish between 
the signs of superstition (comets, meteors, etc.) and 
the signs of faith (famines, etc.): 1. The former signs 
are, rightly understood, only signs of the order of 
things; 2. the latter, on the contrary, are signs of 
the revolution and derangement of things. They are 
internally connected, as the birth-pangs of nature 
(Rom. viii. 19), with the birth-pangs of the Church. 
—Ver. 9 : The end of the old world is, that they hate 
one another; that is, that they are in despair as to 
all personal life.—Hatred in Christendom, the sign 
of a world in Christendom fallen under condemna¬ 
tion : 1. Hatred of Christianity; 2. hatred of confes¬ 
sions ; 8. party hatred ; 4. hatred in opinion. — To 
the wasted condition of the Church is opposed the 
prosperous error of the world, under the guise of re-' 
form,—that is, 1. erring announcers of the new; 2. 
new announcers of error.—The fanaticism of false 
ecclesiastical systems conjures the phantom of Anti- 
Christianity into the broad light of day.—Lawlessness 
is not the most elevated life, but is the consummate 
death of love.—False prophets proclaim love, and 
mean unbridled caprice, the death of love.—The con¬ 
solation of Christ, and the kindness with which He 
interprets to His disciples famines and pestilences.— 
The convulsions of the earth signs of its preparation 
for the lost events.—Earthly troubles collectively 
only the beginning of real woes.—Woes of martyr¬ 
dom, religious wars, and apostasy, the heaviest woes. 
—The religious wars of later times in the 'light of 
Christ’s prediction. — Every purer development of 
Christianity must excite the same hatred in the world 
within Christendom, which Christianity at first excit¬ 
ed in the world at large.—The preaching of the gos¬ 
pel, or missionary efforts, the most comforting signs 
of the coming of Christ.—The preaching of the gospel, 
hi its gradual extension over the earth, a confirmation 
of the gospel itself.—The gospel always opening up 
new worlds for its work of salvation : 1. The Grseoo- 
Roman (ancient Church); the German and Sclavonic 
(Middle Ages); the new world and all lands (evan- 
gelical period).—The preaching of the gospel through¬ 
out the world throws a consolatory light on the suf¬ 


ferings of the world.—The end of the world will be 
also the end of all aids.—Th3 great death of the 
world, in which all the deaths of mortal humanity 
have their consummation and end.—The word «*4 
in its endlessly rich significance: 1. How instructive; 
2. how fearful; 3. how encouraging; 4. how full of 
promise. 

Sxooxd Cycle (vers. 15-28).—The abomination 
of desolation, the signal for Christians to fly to the 
mountains: 1. At the destruction of Jerusalem; 1 
in the midst of Church history; 8. at the end of the 
world.—True separation from a state of things which 
is exposed to judgment: 1. Not premature, but in 
haste ;• 2. not partial, but complete; 3. not stem, 
but gentle ; 4. not with self-confidence, but with 
prayer.—The first congregation of Christ look coun¬ 
sel and warning by Christ’s word, and woe saved, 
for a type to us.—The destruction of Jerusalem in its 
everlasting significance: 1. A testimony to the truth 
of Christ; 2. a proof of His sympathy (vers. 19-21; 
comp. Luke xix. 41; xxiiL 28); 8. a demonstration 
of the severity of God toward His covenant-people, 
under the New Covenant as well as under the Old.— 
The great tribulation, such as never had been, and 
never will be again: 1. The centre of all judgments 
upon the old world; 2. the beginning and the sign 
of all final judgments.—In what sense the judgment 
upon Jerusalem was the aid of the world: 1. It was 
the end of the manifestation of the kingdom of God 
in this st&ft; 2. the death-struggle between the Jew¬ 
ish and the Gentile world; 8. the sign of that point 
of transition at which the judgment of the world 
upon Christ was changed into a judgment of Christ 
the King upon the world.—The New Testament day 
of grace in the light of burning Jerusalem : 1. A sea¬ 
son of judgment cut short; 2. a fruitful time of 
grace (in which the vine flourishes beside the stream 
of lava over the volcano); 3. a time of temptation to 
apostasy from Christ to false prophets; 4. a time of 
the most forbearing patience and waiting for the final 
manifestation.—The Antichristianity of the last dap, 
2 Thess. ii.—Lying Christianity and Antichristianity 
one and the same under different aspects: 1. Lying 
Christianity is antichristian in assuming Christ’s place; 
2. Antichristianity exerts its influence through Chris¬ 
tian means, which it perverts.—Go not forth to ex¬ 
pect the appearing of Christ, but always rather re¬ 
tire within : 1. Not out into the waste wilderness; 2. 
within, into yourselves, communion with Christ.—Be 
not moved, not to say seduoed, by false prophets and 
their lying wonders.—No human pomp shall herald 
Christ, but the lightning of God, which shineth from 
the rising of the sun to the going down thereof— 
Where the carcass is, the eagles are gathered: a law 
of life,—1. pretypified in nature; 2. fulfilled, and be¬ 
ing fulfilled, in the course of history; 3. waiting for 
its last realization at the end of the world.—This 
last saying holds good of individuals, as well as o £ 
whole nations and conditions. 

Third Cycle (vers. 29-44).—The end of the 
world: 1. In its nature and appearance (vers. 29- 
81); 2. in its time (vers. 32-36); 3. in its relations 
to the world (vers. 87-39); 4. in its judicial effect 
fyere. 40,41); 5. as & great exhortation (vers. 42-44). 
Or, the end of the world the eoneummaUon,—!. of all 
the signs of heaven; 2. of all the funeral lamentar 
tions; 8. of all prophetical visions; 4. of all the reve¬ 
lations and glorifications of Christ; 6. of all the glad 
announcements of foe gospel and assemblies of tbs 

* [la Gernaa: nidU voreiUg, aUr eilig.—V. S.] 
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taints; 6. of all the surprises of the world at ease; 
7. of ail judgments and exhortations to watchfulness. 
Or, 1. As the end and consummation of the ancient 
judgments; 2. as the beginning and the germ of a 
new revelation. Or, 1. Viewed comprehensively in 
its cause, the appearance of the person of Christ; 

2. extended in its influence over heaven and earth.— 
With the maturity of the Church all is mature: 
1. Humanity; 2. the earth; 3. the world of stars; 
4. the constitution of heaven.—The great testimony 
to the glory of the Son of Man at the end of the 
world: 1. The stars of heaven; 2. the families of 
earth; 3. the angels of God; 4. the elect of Christ— 
The sign of the Son of Man; or, the manifestation of 
Christ in the glory of God (the Shechinah, Titus il 
13).—The great funeral lamentation of the peoples at 
the death of the old world.—The beginning of sight, 
brought in by the appearance of Christ: 1. When all 
men will become seers; 2. and all visions will ap¬ 
prove themselves to be tremendous realities.—The 
meaning of the trumpet in the history of the king¬ 
dom of God, Rev. viil; ix.—Angels ministers of Christ 
in judgment as well as in salvation.—The end of the 
world the great and final redemption (Luke xxl 28). 
—Judgment a result of redemption; separation of 
shell and kernel, corn and chaff, good and evil—The 
leaf of the fig-tree a sign of all turning-points (catas¬ 
trophes) in the history of the world.—How over¬ 
whelming in their surprise the great times of decision 
ore!—The generation of Christians, as a generation 
of those who wait for Christ, never passes away.—The 
people of the Lord eternal like His word: 1. Through 
His word; 2. for His word.—How solemnly has the 
Lord sealed the secrecy of the last day!—How all 
days of judgment, from the time of Noah, have been 
preceded by the feast-days of carnal security.—Two 
in the field: the fellowship of the new world abol¬ 
ishes all the fellowships of the old.—The sudden 
effect of judgment: 1. Infinitely amazing and sudden 
(in the field, and at the mill); 2. rigorous in its sepa¬ 
ration (all kinds of companions and comrades); 

3. embracing all (men, women, owners, slaves); 

4. stately and tranquil (not to be received to the 
(hast, means to be rejected).—Watch, the last word 
concerning the end of the world. The first was an 
exhortation to prudence, the last an exhortation to 
watchfulness and readiness.—The figure of the thief 
in the night; or, the fearful solemnity of the thought, 
that the Judge of the world may come at any moment: 

1. At any moment for the world, seeing He is already 
on the way; 2. at any moment for thee, as thou know- 
est least thy last hour.—Readiness for Christ's advent 
diffiises somewhat of the brightness of His future 
glorification over life.—The anxious anticipation of 
the great feast of epiphany: 1. A joy with fear and 
trembling; 2. anxiety and trembling in the blessed 
joy and hope. 

On Vers. 87-51 (Scripture Lesson for the 28th 
Sunday after Trinity).—Watchfulness is above all the 
duty of those who bear the office of watchmen.—The 
greater the insecurity and danger, the more needful 
the watchfulness.—Watchfulness the distinguishing 
characteristic of the true servants of Christ: 1. It is 
a tribute to the treasure, which is to be guarded; 

2. it points to conflict with an enemy; 8. to the dan¬ 
ger of the time of night; 4. to fidelity in waiting for 
the Lord.—The security of the world should arouse 
and keep effectually awake the servants of Christ 
(See for more, below.) 

Introduction.— StarkeQuesnel: Many are very 
curious to know the time of the end of the world; 
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but few are busy in preparing themselves for the end 
of their life. 

Heubner .-—Desolate, without the Divinity, lifeless 
and unblessed, is the temple which Christ has for¬ 
saken.—What value has the building of stone, if tho 
Spirit of God builds up no spiritual edifice ?—The ex¬ 
ternal embellishments of the Old Testament Church 
pass away; the temple which the Spirit builds, abides. 
—Only the weak are blinded by vain, external grand¬ 
eur.—Times of pregnant fate excite all mind*, and 
make them intent upon extraordinary help (even 
Savonarola on example). The desolation of holy 
places, churches in war, are solemn and humbling re¬ 
membrances of God,—judgments upon those who 
have not valued holy things. 

First Cycle.— Starke: — Quesnel: The world is 
full of seducers: every one need be on his guard that 
he be not seduced, 2 John 7. — Osiander: Dreadful 
judgment, to be adherents of a false Christ, of false 
prophets; and thus to depend upon them for salva¬ 
tion, 2 These, il 11.— Quesnel: Bad sign it is, not to 
know a good shepherd. God often takes suoh an 
one away in righteous judgment, suffering a hireling 
to come in his stead.—The judgments of God begin 
at His own house, Acta ix. 16; 1 Pet iv. 14.— Osian- 
der: To suffer for the sake of the truth is a benefit, 
1 Pet ii. 19, 20.— 1 Cramer: the Church of Christ 
cannot exist without offence, 1 Cor. xl.19.— Quesnel: 
The mingling of good and bad dangerous, but neces¬ 
sary.— Zeisius: Many who in prosperous times are 
held good Christians, fall away in the time of perse¬ 
cution, Luke viil 13.—Nothing can stay the spread 
of the gospel * • 

Lisco :—The great prosperity of the missionary 
cause in our days a sign of the times (ver. 14).— Oer- 
laeh: Instead of gratifying curiosity, Christ warns 
and exhorts.—All the predictions of Scripture are 
warnings and encouragements, exhortations* proceed¬ 
ing from one groat central truth, but never mere fore- 
announcements of future events.—All these are the 
beginnings of woes.—The regeneration of the world 
Jesus likens to natural birth.— Heubner: Calmness 
of Christians amidst the convulsions of the world.— 
External revolutions pave the Lord's way i the hand 
of the Lord is in them all—The time of persecution 
is a time of test and sifting.—No cross, no crown. 

Second Ctcle (vers. 15-28, the Gospel for the 
25th Sunday after Trinity).— Starke: — Hettinger; 
When God's angry judgments are begun, there is no 
more room for watchfulness or hope. —‘•Pleasant 
places, and strong defences, are of no use when God's 
rebukes are sent: they must be forsaken.— Zeisius: 
The angry judgments of Heaven, once begun, cannot 
be hindered but abated.—Out of six troubles He will 
save thee* Job v. 19.—Shall not God deliver His own 
elect? Luke xviil 7, 8.— Cramer: Christ is nowhere 
to be found Jtmt in the word and sacrament—He who 
binds Christ and His kingdom to certain persons, 
places, times, and hours, is certainly by that token 
of the guild of the false prophets.— Zeisius: As a 
physical abomination was a certain sign of the deso¬ 
lation of Israel, so the spiritual abomination of Anti¬ 
christ-within the Church will be a certain sign of the 
advent of Christ, and of the end of the world, 2 These* 
il 8.— Canstein: The devil apes our Lord Christ— 
Osiander: God keeps a strict and careful eye on His 
elect—It is dangerous to trust men in things which 
pertain to salvation. 

Oerlaeh: —The petrifying corpse of the world's 
and of the Church’s organization, and finally of all 
humanity (!) upon earth.— Heubner: The tender and 
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opippusionate heart of Jesus thinks of all the scenes 
of tribulation at the destruction of Jerusalem; espe¬ 
cially of the pangs of maternity, of the anguish and 
liflpliisness of those with child, and those that give 
jock : comp. John xvL 21. This should draw to 
Christ all hearts of mothers. —Christ’s directions, and 
Christians 1 duty, in all times of general distress. 

Weetermeier :—How we must prepare ourselves 
Mbcehand for the day of judgment— Drdeeke: The 
days wiU be shortened*to the elect— Rambaeh: The 
goodness of God in the midst of His judgments.— 
Ketnhard: That Christians must be confident when 
nothing, fearftil when everything, depends upon than. 
— BcuXrnann: The deportment of true Christians in 
the advancing corruption of the times. 

Third Ctclk (vers. 87-51, tho Gospel for the 28th 
Sunday after Trinity).— Starke :-^CanxUin: As often 
as we look up to the clouds, we should remember the 
Lord and His coming; and thus keep JELs fear before 
our eyes.— Oeiander: The pious, driven about in this 
world, will all be gathered together in the kingdom 
of heaven; not one of them win be left ;be hind.—The 
day of death and of judgment concealed.—The more 
secure, the nearer the Judge.— Cramer : The more 
daring the blasphemers are in their riot and debausfer 
cry, the nearer the Lord.—A wise householder makes 


his house sore every night—The uncertain day of Us 
death is to every one his last day.—Fidelity is tha 
most beautiful trait of the servants of God.—Fidelity 
and prudence go together.—Because hypocrites an 
of double heart, the decree in their punishment ii 
that they shall be cut asunder. 

Lieco ;—The coming of the Son of Man will be u 
sadden and unexpected as the flood was. (Both pre¬ 
dicted ; both finding an unbelieving, careless genera¬ 
tion, sunk in. carnal security.)—Blessed results of 
watchfulness.—The necessity of perpetual readiness, 
exhibited in the fate of the unfaith fill steward. 

Heubner : —The earthly-minded fear the last day 
and the Lord’s coming, as the miser fears the thief; 
to him the Lord is only a thief, robbing him of all 
that he has.—The dories and the recompense of the 
faithful servant.—The guilt and the punishment of 
the unfaithful servant. 

Honbach :—The true watchfulness and prepara¬ 
tion of Christians for the coming of the Lord.— 
Rambaeh : On the obligation to prepare for death 
and judgment — W, Hoffmann (Mmrimatha, 1857): 
The signs of the coming of Christ: 1. The hour of 
temptation; 2. the sufferings of the Church of Christ; 
8. the power of the lie; 4. carnal security; 5. mi- 
versa! preaching of the gospeL. 


SECOND SECTION. 

JUDGMENT ON THE RULEBS OF THE CHURCH. 


Chaptkb XXIV. 45-51. 

(Luke xil 85-46.— The Chapel for the 27 ih Sunday after Trinity , ven. 87-51.) 

45 Who then is a [the, 5] faithful and wise servant, whom his 1 lord hath made ruler 

S the lord set, KaTcVnyo-cv]* over his household,* to give them meat [food, rrjv rpot/np] in 
ue season ? Blessed w that servant, whom his lord when he cometh shall find so 
47 doing. Verily I say unto you, That he shall make him ruler [set him] over all his 
48 goods. But and if [But if, Sc J that evil servant shall say in his heart, My lord de- 
49 layeth his coming; And shall begin to smite [beat] his fellow servants, and to eat and 
50 drink [and shall eat and drink] 4 with the drunken; The lord of that servant shall [will] 
•come in a day when he looketn not for him [if], and in an hour that he is not aware of 
5*1 [when he is not Aware, y ov yivwoncci], And shall [will] cut him asunder, and appoint 
him his portion with the hypocrites: there slrall be weeping and gnashing of teeth. 


■i Ter. 45,—A6r«S is missing In B., D., ll, aL, [Cod. Sinak.], and thrown ont by Lachmann and Hschendoit 

* 45.—[Cod. fl lnal t reads here: icaTa(rTii<r«t, ehatt eet, for Kartarriaer. Anticipated from ver. 4T.—P. 8.) 

* Ver. 45.—Lachmsan and Tlschendorf: o i k # t c f a , foHowtag B., L., al. It likewise means honeehold, the body <f 
eeroaide. But for internal reasons the tea* roe.: dspairsia, which has sufficient witnesses, is preferable. [Cod. 
flnalt. reads: oiKiat .—P. 8.] 

e Ver. 49.—Codd. R, CL, D., [and the critical editions], scad: loQiy teal vfrp [Instead of the Infinitives 
Mteir teal viyeir, depending on ip^rcu.—P. 8.] 


EXEGETICAIi AND CRITICAL. 

Vet. 45. Who then 1*7— That is, in conformity 
with the previous instructions. Tt e Lord shows in 
a parable that the judgment will Degin upon those 


In office in the Church. He shows the contrast be¬ 
tween the faithful and the unfaithful servant, but 
dwelling finally upon the latter. The rit is not in¬ 
stead of ns. According to Bengel and de Wctte, 
it is encouraging: May every one be'such a se rvant 
According to Meyer, there is a change of constmo- 
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lion: the characteristics of the servant ought to fol- ! day of Christ’s coming. “Even the Rabbins send 
low; but in the vivacity of the discourse the com- 1 the hypocrites to Gehenna.” The wicked servant is 
mendation and the characteristics go together. But a hypocrite, not only because he thinks to present 
the description of the servant which has gone before himself at last under the guise of fidelity, and must 

_faithful and wise—is in favor of de Wette. I have showed false colors from the beginning (Meyer), 

Whom the lord hath made ruler.—This being but especially because, in his ill-treatment of the 
appointed of the Lord has stress laid upon it in the fellow-servants, he assumes the semblance of official 
case of the faithful servant. In the case of icatchs zeaL 


SoGXor itettvos it is omitted, and the avvZovkoi are 
made prominent.— Over his household. —W e read 
Ocpaireia, which makes it more definite that the office 
of rulership has for its end only to provide nourish¬ 
ment for the house. The office is the office of ruler, 
only so far as it actually imparts spiritual food in the 
office of teacher. Watching is here indicated in its 
concrete form, as fidelity to the calling. It is con¬ 
nected with faith, as not watching is connected with 
unbelief 

Ver. 47. Verily I say unto you, ... ruler 
over alL— 1 The description of the perfect tc\-npoyo/x(a. 
Comp. Rom. viiL 17. 

Ver. 48. But and if that evil servant shall 
■ay. —The txeiyot is not only fauerutus, but also 
prophetically significant The faithful servant was 
hypothetically mentioned in.the form of exhortation; 
the wicked servant is exhibited as a very definite form 
in the future, and brought near to present view. The 
evil conduct of the wicked servant springs from un¬ 
belief which, however, in his official position, he can 
utter only in his heart But his unbelief is specific¬ 
ally unbelief in regard to the coming of the Lord and 
His award.— My lord delayeth.— The expression 
marks an internal mocking frivolity. But his bad 
conduct is evidently exhibited in two aspects: first, 
as a despotic and proud bearing to his fellow-servants, 
whom he abuses instead of giving them nourishment; 
and secondly, a & laxity of conduct toward the wicked 
members of the household and the uninvited guests, 
with whom he commits all kinds of riot and debauch¬ 
ery. Meyer: First, we have his conduct toward his 
fellow-servants, and then his conduct outside* the 
oifccrcfa; and, under the rule of such a steward, the 
household generally is to some extent given over to 
wickedness. Such a dissolute hospitality, also, is 
signified, as makes all drunkards from without wel¬ 
come. The fellow-aervants here must be under¬ 
stood of such as are faithful servants of their absent 
master.—The great historical contrast between the 
Inquisition and Indulgences will easily occur to the 
reader. 

Ver. 51. And out him asunder: lixoro/i4\- 
<r«i.—The expression is so significant that Meyer 
properly holds fast the literal rendering, “ to cut into 
two parts,” and rejects all generalizing interpretations, 
such as scourging (Paulas, de Wette, etc.), mutila¬ 
tion (Michaelis), exclusion from service (Beza), and 
extreme punishment (Chrysostom). It is emphatic¬ 
ally the punishment or the theocracy, cutting in two, 
sawing asunder,—1 Sam. xv. 88; 2 Sam. xii. 81 
(Heb. xL 87),—which here figuratively expresses a 
sudden and annihilating destruction, and possibly not 
without reference to the double-mindedness of the 
condemned, or even to the duplicity of the Anti- 
Christianity which will finally bring spiritual despot¬ 
ism to its doom (see Rev. xiii. 1 and 11). 

With the hypocrites. —The further doom of 
the wicked servant after the judgment of the great 

* [The Edlnb. trsl. has just the reverse: within* The 
servants constitute the household, the guests are the out¬ 
siders.—P. &] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

• 

1. The parable of the good and wicked servants 
applies specially to the disciples, and with them to 
spiritual officers in the Church, although not with¬ 
out application to Christians generally. It is to be 
observed, that, according to Luke, Peter gave the 
Lord occasion to utter it. Tet the whole context 
shows that it belongs to the general eschatological 
instruction which wc find in Matthew; that is, it nat¬ 
urally connects itself with the discourse concerning 
the last things, and opens the series of parables and 
declarations which introduce the judgment of the end 
of the world, the day that winds up the present age. 
This connection makes the contrast between the good 
and wicked servant jnore than a mere exhortation; it 
assumes a prophetic aspect, as indeed is seen in the 
definite expressions which pervade it 

2. In regard to the rulership of the two servants, 
it is observable that he who humbly serves his fellow- 
servants, faithfully giving them their food (the word 
and spiritual nourishment generally), is represented 
as being set over the household by his lord, and that 
it is promised that he should be set over all his lord’s 
goods. But the wicked servant, who despotically set 
himself over the household and house, isnot repre¬ 
sented as having been appointed; in his supposed 
official correction of his subordinates, he appears to 
be a reckless injurer of his equal fellow-servants. 


HOM1LETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

The faithful servant and the wicked servant in the 
Church: 1. Their opposite spirit: the one waits for 
the coming of the Lord, the other puts no frith in 
that coming. 2.' Their acts: the one takes care of 
the household’s nourishment, the other makes him¬ 
self a despotic lord, who abuses the faithful, and 
wastes the goods of the house in riotous living. 
8. Their recompense: blessed and miserable surprise 
at the advent of the Lord. The one is elevated to 
the highest dignity, the other is condemned and de¬ 
stroyed on the spot.—The faithful servant writs for 
his Lord, while he writs upon the Church with the 
Lord’s word.—The contradiction in the life of the 
wicked servant: 1. In his spirit: mocking unbelief 
of the self-deception, which supposes that in his lord’s 
long absence he must take the whole government, in¬ 
stead of the mere provision of food. 2. In his de¬ 
portment : fearful severity against the better of the 
household ; perfect laxity toward the wicked, and 
fellowship with their wickedness.—That servant who 
assumes the highest place in hypocrisy will encounter 
the sharpest doom.—The divided heart will be pun¬ 
ished by a perfect dividing asunder of the life.—The 
great schism of the Greek and Latin Church, an earn 
est sign of judgment.—The great schisms in the Ocd 
dental, and in the Protestant Church, and their bear¬ 
ing upon the end of ecclesiasticism on earth.—The 
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twofold Judgment over perfected unf&ithfiilneM: 1. A punishment of unfaithfulness in office the punSahmert 
sodden surprise; 2. an endless punishment—The of the hypocrite. 


THIRD SECTION. 

THE JUDGMENT UPON THE CHURCH ITSELF. SECOND PICTURE OF JUDGMENT. 


Ohaptsb XXV. 1-13. 

{The Gospel for die 2 1th Sunday after Trinity.) 

1 Then shall the kingdom of heaven be likened unto ten virgins, which [who] took 

2 their [own] 1 lamps, and went forth to meet the bridegroom.* And five of them were 

3 wise [foolish], and five were foolish [wise].* They that were foolish 4 took their lamps, 

4 and took no oil with them: But the wise took oil in their [the] 5 vessels with their 

5 lamps. While the bridegroom tarried, they all slumbered [nodded, ivvara(av] and 

6 slept [fell asleep, &ca0€v8ovj. And at midnight there was a cry [a cry was] made, Be* 

7 hold, the bridegroom cometh;* go ye out to meet him. Then all those virgins arose, 

8 and trimmed [adorned, c Koapryjav] their [own, cavruiv] lamps. And the foolish said 
unto the wise, Give us of your oil; for our lamps are gone ou|; [going out, <r/?«vwnu]. t 

9 But the wise answered, saying, Not so [Not so, prproTc];* lest there be not [there will 
not be, ou /at;]* enough for us and you: but go ye rather to them that sell, and buy for 

10 yourselves. And while they went to buy, the bridegroom came; and they that were ready 

11 went in with him to the marriage: and the door was shut. Afterward came also the 
other virgins [the rest of the virgins, cu Xotwal irapdwo i], saying, Lord, Lord, open to us. 

12, 13 But he answered and said, Verily I say unto you, I know you not. Watdh there¬ 
fore ; for ye know neither [not, ovk J the day nor the hour wherein the Son of man 
cometh. 10 

1 Ver. 1.—[The best indent authorities and the critical editions read: I a vr £ x. for the lect rec. .* a t> r £r, tn reT*. 
1 and 7. Dr. Lange also adopts it in his German Version; while Dr. Conan t overlooks this difference of reading.—P. 8.] 

1 Ver. 1.—The addition: ical ttji y6p<prj$ (ei sponsa), is poorly attested and disturbs the sense. jTstxsco, 
Notts on the Parables, p. 287. thinks otherwise, and approves, as to sense, the reading: and went forth to meet the bride¬ 
groom axd Tax bhidk. Maid* mat us likewise fhvors it propter reteres interpreter It was the custom among the Jews 
and Greeks that the bridegroom, accompanied by his mends, went to the house of the bride, to lead her to bfs own home, 
and was joined by the vindns, the friends of the bride, not on his going to fetch the bride, but on his returning, with her, 
to his own house. A similar custom seems to prevail in Sicily even to this day. Comp. Hughes, Travels in Sicily, t»<L 
ii. p. 20 (quoted by Trench): “We went to view the nocturnal procession which always accompanies the bridegroom in 
escorting his betrothed spouse from the paternal roof to that of her fhtnre husband. This consisted of nearly onehundred 
of the first persons in Joannfna. with a great crowd of torch-hearers, and a band of music. After having received the ladf 
they returned, but were joined by an equal number of ladies, who paid this compliment to the bride.” These ladles, 
Trench thinks, correspond to the virgins here, and loin the procession on the return of the bridegroom, with the bride, to 
his own and her new nome. Other commentators, however, among them Lange, assume here a modification of the usual 
custom, and a procession of the virgins to meet the bridegroom on his way to the house of the bride. See the Exeg. Note* 
—P. 8.] 

• Ver. 2.—Codd. B., C., D., L, Z., Lachmann, Tischendorf; put pupal first [So does God. Sin ait, and Alford 
Conant ignores this difference in the position of p »p a/ and $p6 ytpoi.— P. S.] 

4 Ver. 8.—The readings: al yap [text. rec.: air ires], — at $«, al obv appear to be interpretations. [Tisehendori; de 
Wette, and Meyer regard al yip as an emendation of atrires. But Codd. B., C., L., and Slnalt sustain al yap , and it is 
more natural to suppose, with Alford, that b4, odv, koi , dtnvss were substituted because yip was not understood.— 
P.R] 

• Ver. 4.—[The text. rec. inserts aor&v, or axrruv, after kyyeiois, but it is wanting in Codd. Sinait, IX, D„ L, and 
omitted by Lachmann and Alford, while Tischendorf reads airruy . Lange retains It, bat in parenthesis and in small type. 
-P. 8.] 

• Ver. The word: 3fpx €Tai (someth). Is omitted by Lachmann and Tischendorf; according to decisive authori¬ 
ties [3ee also Tregelles and Alford. Conant, simply: Behold , the bridegroom I— P. 8.] 

7 Ver. 7.—[Alford emphasises the present tense, and finds in it the important truth, that .the lamps of the foolish vir¬ 
gins were not extinguished altogether. —P. 8.] 

• Ver. 9 .—[Not eo is italicised in the English Version as an interpolation, because it follows the text rec.: pi) tore 
aba kpneay, and makes apKeag depend upon ph*ore. But tbe correct reading, according to the best critical au¬ 
thorities, Is: /a^wotc* ou ph kpKiav. and pi\nore is to be taken as an independent exclamation: By no means? 
Not to l There will not be enough, etc. Meyer: Nimmermehr; es t oird gewisdich nicht hinreichen ! Lange: Af» 
sdohten / Es w&rde richer nicht avsreichen.—r. S.] 

• Ver. 9.—Bead oh ph [for ovk without ph ] according to D., Lachmann, Tischendorf, [Tregelles, Alford]. 

l# Ver. 18.—The words: wherein the Son of Nan cometh, are wanting in Codd. A^ B., C., D.. fCod. SiaaJtJ, in Lacb- 
mann and Tischendorf; [also in the text of Tregelles and Alford, and the revised translation of Matthew by Conant and 
the N. T. of the Am. Bible Union.-P. 6.] 
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EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Ver. 1. Then shell be likened. —Fritzsche 
rightly notes a hint of sequence in the r 6 r c. After 
the judgment upon the servants and the office, fol¬ 
lows the judgment upon the people generally.* The 
figure introduces females, in conformity wittf the idea 
of the Church. 

Ten virgins. — Ten, the number of developed 
secular life; and* thus the number of the completed 
secular development of the Church. It was termed 
by the Rabbins the w all-comprehending number/’ 
What goes beyond ten returns to units again. Hence 
the ten commandments, the harp with its ten strings,! 
the ten Sephiroth of the Cabbalists, etc4 (Comp. 
Nork: Etgmologischsvmbolisch-mythologisches ReaL- 
worterbuch, sub Zehn.) Five, the number of free¬ 
dom as half-consummation, and of the course of the 
world in motion: hence also the number of punish¬ 
ment or compensation, Exod. xxii. 1 (five senses, five 
fingers, etc.); compare Luke xix. 19. The virgins 
are not merely companions of the bride, but repre¬ 
sentatives of the bride, the Church.§ See the pro¬ 
phetical type in 2 Cor. xi. 2; Rev. xiv. 4. Virginity 
signifies Christianity os separation from the world, as 
restraint from all worldly contamination. See Ezek. 
xxiii; Hos. i.; Rev. xvii.; comp. ch. xiv. 4.| Con- 

# [Mlllennartan Interpreters refer the then, and the whole 
section from ch. xxiv. to xxv. 80 to Christ's coming b*foro 
the millennium, or the judgment which precedes His per¬ 
sonal reign on earth, as distinct from His final oomlng.— 
P. S.1 

t [The l&dlnb. trsL not knowing the difference between 
Baiter* {string) and Setter* {side, page), renders Lange's 
“Psalter £< a, ^ahr-hpiov, the stringed instrument, or 
4>aAr^p, which also means sometimes the Instrument, 
though more frequently the performer, tt& harper] mil 10 
Sailer*‘'the Psalter with tie ten leaves l ” According to 
Joseph. Antiq. vii. 12, 3, the Jewish harp, "liSS, like the 

Greek Ktvvpa, the Latin cithara (hence guitar ), had ten 
strings. To this the original no doubt refers.—P. 8.1 

% [Ten formed a company with the Jews, also a famllj to 
oat the possover; ten Jews living in one place formed a con¬ 
gregation and should be provided with a synagogue; ten 
lamps or torches were the usual number in marriage pro¬ 
cessions. See Wktrrix t» loc „ Vitbcvoa : de Synagoga, 
p. 282 sq., and on tho biblical symbolism of numbers the re¬ 
marks lu this volume, p. 188 sq.—Tertulllan (De anima, c. 
13) ascribes to some of the Gnostics a curious mystic inter¬ 
pretation of the ten virgins: the five foolish virgins signify 
the five senses which are easily deceived and often misled, 
the five wise virgins are the reasonable powers which are 
able to comprehend Ideas. Jerome, Augustine, Gregory, 
and Beda. on the contrary, refer the number ten to the flvo 
tenses under two aspects, viz.: In their right use and in 
their abuse. On this Maldouatus makes the remark: u Pro - 
habilia hose sunt [?]; sed potlus credo, propterea denario 
numero pnrabolam fuisse propopUam, ut omnium homi- 
num multltudo atqne unlversltas signijlcetur, quo* per 
kurus numerum dtclarari soltiT— P. 8.] 

§ [According to the mtllennartan theory the bride Is the 
restored Jewish Church and the ten virgins represent the 
Gentile congregations accompanying her. Alford is inclined 
to take a similar view: u In noth the woddlng parables {see 
ch. xxil.) tho biHde does not appear, for she, being the 
church. Is In fact the aggregate of the guests In the one case, 
and of the companions in' tho other [mo Lange, see above]. 
We may perhaps say. that she Is here, in the strict interpre¬ 
tation, the Jewish Church and these ten virgins Gentile 
congregations accompanying her.”—P. 8.] 

| rChrysostom, Theophylact, Euthymios ZIg„ and Grego¬ 
ry, also Augustine In one place (but differently in another), 
are certainly wrong In taxing virgins in the literal sense, 
and every other trait of the parable in a figurative sense. 
This contracted view (as even Maldonatus admits it to be) is 
closely connected with the asoetic overestimate of celibacy. 
Hilary, on the other hand, expands the meaning of virgins 
io as to comprehend omnes homines, Mdsles et inddeles. 
Orlgen, Jerome, and Maldonatus Justly limit the title to all 
bdftven.—P. A] 


ceming the relation of the virgins to the bride, we 
must bear in mind the analogy of the marriage supper 
of the king’s son and his guests. The Church, in her 
aggregate and ideal unity, is the bride; the members 
ofthe Church, as individually called, are guests; in 
their separation from the world, and expectation of 
the Lord’s coming, they are His virgins. Virginity, 
waiting for the Lord, and festal joy, they share with 
the bride. Bengel, in his Discourses on the Revela¬ 
tion (p. 1089), distinguishes between such Christians 
as belong to the bride and such as belong only to the 
number of guests. This is so far true, as the perfect 
experience of Christianity finds its proper centre only 
in the elect But we are not authorized to make 
a full separation between the two, but must assume 
a gradual rising. 

Their own lamps.—A feature of the custom 
which is significant Propriety, individuality, prepa¬ 
ration, independence of others. Vocation to a pecu¬ 
liar and personal spiritual life. There was a kind of 
torch amongst the ancients, which consisted of a long, 
thick wooden staff, in the upper end of which a ves¬ 
sel was inserted, having a wick sustained by oil: thus 
they were at once lamps and torches. [Alford on 
the contrary: These were not torches or wicks fas¬ 
tened on staves, but properly lamps, and the oil ves¬ 
sels (which is most important to the parable) were 
separate from the lamps; the lamps being the hearts 
lit with the flame of heavenly love and patience, sup¬ 
plied with the oil of the Spirit.—P. S.] 

And went forth. —“ Here the customs of a sol¬ 
emn bridal procession in the night are presupposed. 
1 Macc. ix. 87 gives us an example of such a proces¬ 
sion in daylight Among the Greeks and Romans, 
the bride was brought home by night: hence the 
torches of which so much is said. Comp. R. Salo¬ 
me, ad Chdim, ii. 8 {see Wetstein and Lightfoot) 
witnesses the same practice in Palestine. Ordinarily, 
the bride was fetched by the bridegroom and his 
friends ( domum ducere) ; but here it is the office of 
the virgins (comp. Ps. xiv. 15, Grotius) to fetch the 
bridegroom, and the wedding seems to take place in 
the house of the bride, as in Judg. xiv. 10.” De Wette. 
Similarly Meyer. The figure generally Is modified by 
the circumstance, that the bridegroom comes from 
afar, as in Judg. xiv. This brings in the festal going 
forth to meet him, in which the virgins represent the 
bride; it also indicates the long tarrying of the bride¬ 
groom ; and finally, though less markedly, that the 
marriage takes place in the house of the bride. Com¬ 
pare the art. Hochzeit in Wjhrr’s BibL Reahedrter- 
bueh [and the art. Marriage in Smith’s Dictionary 
of the Bible , vol ii. p. 240 sqq.] 

Ver. 8. They that ware foolish took their 
lamps.—We must carefully note the contrast: In 
the case of the foolish virgins, the taking of the lamps 
is everything (ha&ovoai r&s A apxdias fav- 
r5>v)\ but in the case of the wise, it is the taking of 
oil In their vessels. The foolish are thus represented 
as being vain and thoughtless, looking only at ap¬ 
pearances, and only in haste going form through ex* 
cited feeling. 

Ver. 5. While the bridegroom tarried*— 

Meyer supposes that the virgins had set forth from 
the house of the bride, and had gone into another 
house by the way. This strange notion is needless, 
when it is considered that the virgins secretly provido 
their own lamps, and then betake themselves to the 
bride’s house. The l^kdov of ver. 1 does not mean 
that they had already gone forth some distance on 
the way: it is a preliminary description of the great 
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m ant of the parable.— They all nodded and fell 
aaleep. —An intimation of weakness indeed, yet ex¬ 
pressing the great delay of the bridegroom rather 
than censure.* Certainly the slumbering was peril¬ 
ous, since it took away the possibility of repairing, 
hi haste, the lack of oil. [Nast : The expression de¬ 
notes the gradual approach of sleep to such as occupy 
a sitting posture, and strive at first to withstand the 
disposition to slumber. These virgins made efforts to 
keep awake, but finally yielded to the influence of 
sleep.- Altord : Being weak by nature, they gave 
way to drowsiness; as indeed the wakefulness of the 
houest Christian, compared with what it should be, 
is a sort of slumber. D. Brown : Two stages of 
spiritual declension—first, that half-involuntary leth- 
or drowsiness which is apt to steal over one who 
into inactivity; and then a conscious yielding to 
it after a little vain resistance.—P. S.] 

Ver. 6. At midnight. —Significant. The most 
unfit time to obtain what they had omitted.— A cry 
was made. —The greater the apparent delay, the 
more intense the surprise at the cry of the heralds 
sent forward. 

Yer. 7. Adorned their own lamps. —The 
trimming f had probably taken place before. The 
adornment of the lamp was the kindled festal flame, 
in the light of which it shone. Hence, afterward, 
extinction is spoken of at once, affert'vvrai: they 
bum dimly, and will go out.$ 

Yer. 9. Not so! —Since ol ph is the correct 
reading in the following clause, phnore is not de¬ 
pendent on & p k 4 <r p, but has the force of a strongly 
repelling negative: By no means / 

Yer. 10. They that were ready went in 
with him. —It is presupposed that they first went 
out to meet him with their festal lamps. It is not 
needful to explain, with Bomemann, “ into the house 
of the bridegroom;” nor, with Meyer, to suppose 
that they had gone back from the imaginary midway 
house to that of the bride. 

Ver. 12. I know yon not.— See ch. vii. 23, 
p. 145. [Here — Non agnoeco , J do not acknowledge 
you as mine . This as well as the iKheiofhi rj 6vpa, 
bears rather strongly against the view of Olshausen, 
Alford, and others, who suppose that the foolish vir¬ 
gins were only excluded from the millennium, but not 
from the ultimate kingdom of glory in heaven. (See 
below, Doctrinal Thoughts, No. 5.) Alford tries to 
evade the difficulty by making an essential distinc¬ 
tion, which is hardly justified, between ovk o I $ a 
6 pa t in this passage, and ovblv ore (y vmv 6/iat 
in ch. vii. 23.—P. S.] 

* [Lange: Andeutung der Schwachheit freiNch, const 
fiber tnehr die groeee VereptUung dee Brdutigame ale 
einen beeUmmteren Tadtl auesprechend. The Edinb. edi¬ 
tion misunderstands this passage entirely In translating: 
M but aleo declaring their more express fault to have been 
the retarding of the bridegroom S' —P. 8.) 

t [Not: “the personal festal array* os the Edinb. trsl. 
renders: Dae Aufputsen. Dr. Lange, no doubt refers to the 
preparation of the lamps by pouring on fresh oil, and remov¬ 
ing the fhngt abont the wick, which was done by a sharp- 
pointed wire attached to the lamp (as still seen in ancient 
bronze lamp# in sepulchres). He translates 4k6<t pi\o av 
(which the English Version renders trimmed ) literally: 
•ie echmUcktan. —P. 8.] 

% [Alford emphasizes the present tense: they are going 
out. See the Crit. Note above. Thu English Version oer- 
tainly conveys a false sense, and it la surprising that such a 
scholar as Dr. Wordsworth should base an interpretation on 
a false translation, when he remarks to <r & 4 vvvvr a i: 
44 i. they had died in a careless unprofitable condition, and 
these lamps were gone out, and now it was too late to'ask 
for oiL"—The foolish virgins still had the outward appear- 


Vers. 1-12. The Meowing of the Parable— 
The leading idea ie the readiness of the Church for 
the coming of the Lord: but that rather viewed in¬ 
ternally than externally; not in its extension, but in 
its intensity * The Lord had made it very clear that 
the question was not of a mechanical millennanan 
preparation; for He represented all the virgins as 
aaleep, the wise in common with the foolish. Inter¬ 
nal preparation is before all things dependent on the 
possession of the oil The oil signifies the anointing 
of the Holy Spirit, which de Wette denies in vain. 
This explanation is founded upon the constant typi¬ 
cal meaning of the oil in the Old and New Testamenta 
See Heb. i. 9; comp. Pa. xlv. 7 , 8; Acts x. 38. The 
name of the Messiah shows that the oil of unction 
was a symbol of the anointing of the Holy Spirit 
But the oil which fed the lamps could have no other 
meaning; for even the olive-tree partook of the same 
significance. See Zech. iv. 2, 8; Rev. xi 4. Now, 
if the oil signifies |he true inward life of faith, the 
spiritual life, the interpretation of the lamps is not 
far off: they denote the form of faith, f Hence it is 
significant that the foolish virgins were very careful 
to secure their lamps, but neglected the oil; while 
the wise viigins took oil in their vessels with their 
lamps. They did not neglect the lamps, but their 
chief concern was about the oil Olshausen gives the 
right interpretation of the oil; but he improperly 
makes the lamp mean the heart; \ observing that in 
the foolish virgins faith had its root only in the feel¬ 
ing. Chrysostom gives an arbitrary explanation: 
with him the oil is alms; and so on with the rest of 
the particulars. Luther inversely makes die lamps 
good works, and the oil-vessels faith. Meyer is 
against ail interpretation of the details, and appeals 
to Calvin: u Mxutum se toryuent quidam in lucerms, 
in vasis, in oleo, Atqui simplex el genuina mtmmo 
est, non suffieer* doers exigui temporis stadium, nisi 
infatigabws constantia eimul acceded™ But in this 
constancy, externally regarded, the foolish virgins art 
not by any means wanting. They pray, they even 

anoe and profession of Christianity, bot in ita last stage ol 
consumption.—P. 8.1 

* [Calvin and Alford put the lesson of the parable in the 
blessedness of endurance unto the end. But Lange is right, 
as appears from ver. 13 which contains the lesson of the par¬ 
able, as Maldonatus correctly observer—P. 8.] 

t [Here lies the principal difference between the Roman 
Catholic and the Protestant Evangelical Interpretation of the 
parable of the Ten Virgins,—a difference which is similar to 
that concerning the Wedding Garment, eh. xxil. 11. Origes, 
Hilary, Jerome, Maldonatus, and many Catholic interpre¬ 
ters (Including Quesncl, the JansenistX make the oil the 
symbol of good works or charity, without whteh faith is dead 
and hence cannot burn (James it 24), and the lompe the 
symbol of faith, which was common to all virgins. It U 
only a modification of this exposition if Chrysostom, Am¬ 
brose, and other fathers refer the oil more particularly to 
eleomosyna et misericordia. The reformers and most of 
the Protestant commentators, on the contrary, more natural¬ 
ly understand the oil to signify the principle of a living faith, 
or the unction of the Holy Spirit, or more generally: in¬ 
ward spiritual life,'the grnco of God in the heart, and the 
lamps , the outward Christian appearance and profrssiuQ 
(Lather, less aptly: good works). The fathers, however, 
can hardly be quoted as a whole in favor of the Roman in¬ 
terpretation, since they differ very widely In thrir exposition 
anu explication. Thus the lamps mean, according to Hila¬ 
ry, the hnman bodies, in which the divine light bums; ac¬ 
cording to Jerome, the senses of the body. Augustine, who 
varies in his interpretations of this parable, in one place ap¬ 
proaches the Protestant view, when ho mokes the oil to 
mean bonam intentionem mentis, and the lamps bona opera 
( Kp. cxl. 83; Serm. cxllx. 1IX If wo sro authorized to prrai 
every feature in this parable, and to mnke it, as it were, (*■ 
cenia vsrbo /) to walk on all fours, the exposition of Dr. 
Lange is the most Ingenious and plausible.—r. &] 

X [So also Quesnel and Alford.—P. 8.] 
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run in the yer y midnight to the sellers. It would be 
oat of the question to suppose that even, after all, 
they obtained a supply, and came with their oil after 
the rest This is not in the parable; and the simple 
point remains, that they troubled themselves about 
the oil too late. The division of the virgins into two 
classes must therefore have this meaning, that one 
part of the Church is living, while the other lives 
only in appearance, because it lives only to appear¬ 
ance. Hence the distribution into two halves must 
not be literally pressed. Midnight is a late and dark 
season, a season of sleep and the danger of surprise. 
“ The ancient Church took the word literally; and 
hence the origin of the vigiliie.” Heubner. The erg 
at midnight cannot refer to the ecclesiastical watch¬ 
ers exclusively; but, in connection with them, to 
the cosmical signs of the parousia which have been 
already mentioned. The sellers have been interpreted 
of the Holy Scripture and its writers.* TJie means 
of grace generally, or prayer, will obviously be 
thought of; but this is a trait in the parable which 
scarcely endures interpretation. The deeping of the 
virgins was very inappropriately referred by Chrysos¬ 
tom to their bodily death; f and by Calvin to “ occu- 
pationum hujus mundi distraction But it seems 
best to understand it of an involuntary entanglement 
in the world and its spirit of carnal security,^ to 
which even believing Christians are liable. Heubner: 
u The sleepiness is not the relaxation or decline of 
Christianity,§ but the remission of a definite expecta¬ 
tion of the near approach of Christ's coming. We 
can easily understand how this expectation has de¬ 
creased with increasing ages; it is not found now 
among all faithful Christians, of whom very few can 
bring themselves to think that we may live to see the 
laBt day. But this sleepiness does not exclude the 
general preparation of Christionf in other respects, 
that is, their faith and love." 

DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. The Judgment on the Church. —The ten vir¬ 
gins signify not merely a part of the Church, as 
Olshausen contends for, but the whole of it This is 
evident, first, from the number ten, which points to 
the perfect secular development of the Church. Fur¬ 
ther, the circumstance that individual traits are not 
at all exhibited; the five virgins on the one ride, add 

* [So Olshausen. Somewhat differently Alford: oi irc*- 
AoDrrcs are the ordinary dispensers of the means of grace 
(which he thinks supplies no mean argument for a set and 
appointed and moreover a paid ministry; for if they sell, 
they receive for the thing sold). Better with Lange : the 
means of grace themselves (including the Scriptures and the 
ministry). This is certainly a fsr more sensible Interpreta¬ 
tion than that of Chrysostom, Hilary, and other fathers, who 
take the sellers of oil to signify the poor, who receive the 
alms (the oil) of the faithful, and sell the oil in return for 
the relief afforded to their wants!—P. S.] 

t [So also Basil, Hilary; and Augustine, as well as Words¬ 
worth and other modern commentators. This exposition 
would imply that at the time of the Lord's coming none of 
the faithful would be living on earth. Trench, on the other 
hand, regards the falling asleep merely as a circumstance 
required by the convenience of the parabolio narration, and 
Nast is inclined to the same view. But the exposition of 
Lange (see above, comp, also Stier and Heubner) is the most 
plausible —P. S.] 

$ [la German: Slcherheit , security , not severity, as the 
EdinD. transl. reads.] 

$ [In German: Das Schldfrigwerden ist nicht Srschlaf- 
fsn (relaxation, abatement) des Christenthums; in the 
Edinb. trsl.: the profound sleep of Christendom (which 
would require in German: der Uefe Schlaf dtr Christen- 
*e«X-£B.]a 


the five virgins on the other, being altogether alike 
respectively. And, lastly* the position of this para¬ 
ble between that of the two servants and that which 
follows concerning the entrusted talents; that is, be¬ 
tween the judgment upon the ministerial office, and 
the judgment upon individual Christians. 

2. The Significance of the Individual Trents of the 
Parable . —The three most essential points are: 1 . The 
ten virgins; 2. the delay of the bridegroom, and the 
midnight; 3. the oil in the vessels in relation to the 
lamps. Of the first we have spoken already. As it 
regards the second, the two great things—the delay 
of the bridegroom, and midnight—-coalesce in one, 
the second being the consequence of the first The 
midnights in the history of the kingdom of God, are 

‘each the last late season of a slowly-expiring age. 
Hence, the time of the last kings of Israel, before the 
Lord’s coming in the Babylonian captivity, or in the 
Messianic prophecies; still more, the rime of the cru¬ 
cifixion of Christ; the end of the Middle Ages; and 
especially the final period before the end of the world. 

It is midnight for the Church of Christ, when the 
worldly spirit is so far in the ascendency as to make 
it seem that the history of the Church will fall into 
the common course of the world and of nature, that 
the kingdom of heaven is not to be consummated in 
the judgment and renewal of the world, and that 
Christ is not to come or to return. In such a season 
the faithful are more than ever tempted to give up 
the feeling, that they live in the midst of the great 
preparation for the marriage supper, and the Chris¬ 
tian glorification of the world; and gradually to sur¬ 
render their firm hold on their vocation, which is to 
represent the solemn festive character* of the work ( 
of Christ But more than onoe has arisen, in the 
midnights of Christian history, the cry, the Bride¬ 
groom cometh / The cry without doubt must signify, 
m such cases, the prophetic warnings of faithful watch¬ 
men, in connection with the solemn signs of the times, 
which likewise preach. Heavy judgments and great 
awakenings testify the nearness of the Lord, until He 
really come. In such times the Church is sifted. 

3. And the decisive test is not the lamp, but the 
oil-vessel,—the Spirit, the spiritual life. 

4. But, as the wicked and the faithful servants 
are sundered, and the wicked are cut in two, so will 
the Church through that sifting be divided into a dy¬ 
ing and a living portion. “ This distinction is always 
present But as rime runs on it becomes more mani¬ 
fest ; and at the end it will be seen in all its fearful¬ 
ness, as the ground of the judgment which the Church 
must undergo. They all have the lamps: the forma 
of frith, ecclesiastical confession and position. But 
then the question comes as to whether the form is 
filled with the eternal substanoe of the Spirit of Christ 
The foolish virgins lack the Spirit of Christ; they have 1 
no lights, no evidences of love, no hymns,of praise to 
welcome the Lord in His coming.” (From the 
author's Leben Jesu.) 

6. According to Olshausen, this judgment is only 
preparatory, only an exclusion from the marriage of 
the Lamb (Rev. xix. 7).f But what else is the mar- 

* [In German: die FestUchkeit (a favorite term with 
Dr. LangeX which the Edinb. trsl mistook for Feetigkeil 
and rendered: stability l— P. S.] 

t [Similarly Alford: - We are not told that they could 
not bay—that the shops were shat—bat simply that it was 
too late—/br that time. For it is not the final coming of the 
Lord to judgment, when the day of grace will be past that 
is spoken of—except in so far aa it is hinted at In the back- 

S ound.”—Poiret (as quoted by Trench, p. 287), Fr. voa 
eyer, and millennarian commentators, take the some viei% 
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riage of the Lamb, but the festival, or at least the 
fore-festival, of eternal blessedness ? Olshausen 
thinks that the foolish virgins had faith (*t»pi€, ttvpi *, 
ver. 11), and that they lacked only sanctification. 
But they are without the Spirit, and therefore with¬ 
out the reality of faith. The saying: “ Lord, Lord,” 
saves not in the judgment Only this much may be 
admitted, that this parable, like the preceding and 
the following, primarily delineates a historical judg¬ 
ment which introduces the final one, but is not the 
final and conclusive one itself. These three prelimi¬ 
nary judgments, however, are introductory to the final 
judgment; and they are themselves so far final and 
decisive, as the want of the Spirit (oil), consummated 
unfaithfulness in office, and the squandering of the 
gifts of grace, fit the soul for condemnation. Only 
with reference to the possibility of individual conver¬ 
sions must a distinction be allowed between the pre¬ 
liminary judgments and the last end. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

The judgment of the Church.—1. The impending 
coming of the Bridegroom to the marriage; 2. the 
five foolish and the five wise virgins; 8. the delay of 
the Bridegroom, and the midnight; 4. the cry at mid¬ 
night ; B. the want of oil, and the lamps going out; 
6. the feast of the wise, and the exclusion of the fool¬ 
ish virgins.—What is the great essential for the 
Church, waiting for the Lord ? 1. The vessel of oil 
with the lamps: the spiritual life and the form of 
faith. 2. The oil before the lamps: the spiritual life 
above the form of faith. 8. The ot/ in the vessel: 
the anointing of the Holy Spirit in the confession.— 
The Church always divided into foolish and wise mem¬ 
bers.—The characteristics of the foolish virgins: 
1. Hasty external equipment for the feast, which 
takes care of the appearance (the lamps), but forgets 
the essence (the oil). 2. Relaxation and drowsiness 
after the first excitement, affecting even the wise also. 
8. False and anxious efforts at last, to repair the irre¬ 
parable loss of spiritual life.—The characteristics of 
the wise virgins: 1. Divine preparation for eternity: 
the oil and the lamps. 2. Human infirmity in the 
course of life (slumbering). 8. Christian conduct in 
every hour of decision: burning lamps; refusal of 
ruinous fellowship with the unprovided.—Comparison 
of the wise and foolish virgins: 1. The prevailing 
similarity in externals; 2. the unapparent and yet 
decisive difference in secret—The judgments of the 
Lord, especially the last, make a severance between 
the dead and the living members of the Church.— 
The severe test which the Church sustains, through 
the increase of worldliness and the apparent delay of 
the Lord.—The midnight in the history of the Church. 
—The cry at midnight: The Bridegroom cometh 1— 
Joyful expectation of the advent, the burning festal 
lamp with which the Christian goes to meet the Lord. 
—The right preparation for His coming.—The hour 
of judgment makes the internal difference between 

sad generally assume that tho five foolish virgins will be ex¬ 
cluded only from the blessedness of the first resurrection 
and the thousand years' reign of Christ on earth, bat not 
from Anal salvation and the glory of heaven. It may be 
urged in favor of this view that the rlnrins are not divided 
Into good and bad, but Into wine and fodUh virgins, and 
that the latter are not represented as unbelievers. But com¬ 
pare against this Interpretation the remarks of Dr. Lange 
above, and also Dr. Nast on ver. 12, and the passage from 
Bengel quoted there.— P. 8.] 


living Christians and hypocrites apparent 1. Tbs 
former find themselves prepared with the great esKa- 
ti&l, which the others lack,—the Spirit, and spiritual 
fellowship with the Lord. 2. The former lift up their 
heads, because their redemption draws nigh; the 
others are overwhelmed and abandoned. S. The for¬ 
mer advance toward their Lord with the festal light 
of joy and praise; the others seek thdr help apart 
from Him.—The seemingly severe word of the wise 
virgins, a word of truth and gentleness. For, 1. The 
spiritual life, which makes Christians what they are, 
cannot be externally transmitted, but must be inter 
sally experienced; 2. it cannot be divided and dimin¬ 
ished without perishing; 8. every attempt of the wise 
to have fellowship with the foolish in the hour of 
judgment, must be destructive to both parties alike; 
4. if salvation were yet possible, it would be only in 
the ordinary way of repentance and conversion.— 
Ruinous delay for the Lord’s feast.—What should be 
the effect of the Lord’s sacred delay: not a hurtful 
delay in caring for what is needful, but a laving dili¬ 
gence.—The highest internal life is the most extreme 
watchfulness. 

Starke: — Zemut: The visible Church of Chritt 
upon earth consists of true and false, dead and living; 
members,—of wise and foolish Christians.—The 
Church is divided into two halves: the true and the 
hypocritical.—The externals of Christianity are noth¬ 
ing before God, where the heart is not truly sanctified 
through the Holy Spirit—The slumbering must be 
explained with a difference. With the ungodly, it is 
a godless security: with the faithfhl, it is a spiritual 
lethargy; which, however, is consistent with true love 
to Christ— Canetein: The tarrying of the Bridegroom 
is not delay; but a pausing, in merciful desire to save, 
—Christ wjll come at a time when the Church is se¬ 
cure and asleep.— Queenel: The pious are reputed 
fools and miserable; but the time will ooroe vhea 
men will wish to be sharers of their goods and bless¬ 
edness.—Every man must live by his own faith.—The 
sacred oil of joy may be bought without money, but 
it must be in time.— Cramer: Let him who would re¬ 
pent, take it in good season.—The Lord knoweth his 
own, 2 Tim. il 19.—Spiritual watchfulness is most 
needfuL 

Conner :—The same judgment will come upon 
all Christians, who hold only to the form of refigum 
(the lamps) without caring for the spirit (the ou in 
the lamps). 

Oerlach :—Every soul is accepted for himself and 
cannot represent others in judgment*—Jesus knows 
those only for His own who have lived and persevered 
in living fellowship with Him. 

Heubner :—To be a virgin, is the destination of a 
Christian: he is called to purity, sanctification, absti¬ 
nence from spiritual whoredom, idolatry.—He is con¬ 
secrated to the Lord.—Not all who have externally 
left Babylon, or the world, are true virgins.—Christ 
does not speak of unbelievers, but of those who once 
had faith.—Perfect unbelievers, who are without any 
expectation of the Lord, belong to neither class f erf 
virgins.—Expectation of the Lord’s advent a neces¬ 
sary mark of the Christian.—The lamp is the exter¬ 
nal form, the vessel for inward Christianity.—Without 
the lamp the oil is wasted, but without the oil tbs 

* [Comp, the remark of Jerome on ver. 9: u Untie qwie- 
que pro operibve euie mereedttn redpiet, n*qve vo***t 
in die juaicii aliorum rirtutee aUorms viUa eutteean. 

p g i 

t [In German: mu keiner Elate; In the Edlnb. tr»L< 
to one date, which must be a mere printing errec.—P. 8.J 
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lamp will not horn.—Take care not to despise exter¬ 
nal Christianity (baptism, confession, church-going, 
partaking of the holy communion); but take care also 
not to be satisfied with it, and to rest upon it—The 
two olive-trees, Rev. xi. 1-6.—True Christians unite 
both external and internal Christianity.—The extinc¬ 
tion of the lamps, the painful feeling of emptiness in 
tbs spirit—Hence the anguish and despondency of 
so many dying people.—-How many send for the 
minister, and frantically desire spiritual good, when 
too late! 

Fritsch : The constant preparation for death.— 
Schenkel: The false security of the converted.— 
Imco : The parable an exhortation to true prepara¬ 
tion for the end. 

J Quesnil (in addition to those extracts given by 
ce above):—Man’s life is one continual prepara¬ 
tion for the marriage-supper of eternity. His heart 
is his lamp. [So also Olshausen and Alford, but not 
Lange, tee above.) By the motions and desires of 
his soul, he goes forth to meet the bridegroom, and 
hastens toward heaven by the virgin purity of his 
life.—The Church, before the marriage-supper of 
eternity, is always divided and mixed.—True wisdom 
consists in being always ready, and in constant re¬ 
membrance of the bridegroom’s coming.—A heart 
without charity [faith] is a lamp without oil.—The 
holiness of others will not avail us at the hour of 
death.— The door is thtU 1 Dreadful and fatal words 1 
No hope remains. Nothing but death shuts this door; 


but death may surprise us in our sins, and then de* 
spair is our portion.— To watch is to employ ourselves 
chiefly about the business of our salvation. But, 
alas, how many who slumber! How many asleep! 
How many seized with lethargy! How many quite 
dead 1 —Burkitt :—Some Christians, like foolish vir¬ 
gins, content themselves with a blazing lamp of an 
outward profession, without securing an inward prin¬ 
ciple of grace and love, which should maintain that 
profession, as the oil maintains the lamp. Hence the 
true wisdom consists in taking care that the vessel 
of his heart may be famished with the graces of the 
Holy Spirit, as a prevailing and abiding principle.— 
The Bridegroom will certainly come, though at His 
own time: 1. Reason says: He may come (God is 
just and will reward, etc.); 2. faith says: He will 
come; 8. happy are those who go forth to meet Him. 
—The lamp of profession will certainly go out, whioh 
has not a stock of grace to feed it—Those who would 
have grace, must have timely recourse to them that 
seU , t. to the ordinances and means of grace.—The 
door is shut against them: the door of repentanoe; 
the door of hope; the door of salvation; shut for 
ever; shut by Him that thutleth and none can open .— 
Nast : — Three great evils fell upon the unwise vir¬ 
gins; 1. Their labor was lost, all the preparations 
they had made, the lamps which they had purchased, 
the amount of oil consumed, the cold, dark hours of 
watching; 2. the opportunity of redress; 8. their 
hope was lost for ever.—P. S.) 


FOURTH SECTION. 

THE FINAL JUDGMENT AS RETRIBUTION ON INDIVIDUALS. THIRD PICTURE OF THE 
/ JUDGMENT. [THE PARABLE OF THE T ALEN TS.) 


Chapter XXV. 14-80. 

14 For the kingdom of heaven is [he is] 1 as a man travelling into a far country [going 
abroad, avOp. dwoSq/iwv], who [. He] called his own servants, and delivered unto them 

15 his goods. And unto one he gave five talents, to another two, and to another one; to 
every man according to his several ability [his own ability, Kara ttjv l&lav Sum/uv] ; and 

16 straightway t*>ok his journey [he went abroad, Then he that had receiv¬ 

ed the five talents went and traded with the same [with them, lv avrofe], and made them 

17 [gained]* other five talents. And likewise [Likewise also, 'Oo-avrccs *ai] he that had 

18 received two [the two, 6 tA 8uo],* he also gained other two. But he that had received 

19 one [talent] 4 went and digged [dug] in the earth, and hid 5 his lord's money. After a 

20 long time the lord of those servants cometh, and reckoneth with them. And so he that 
had received- [the] five talents came and brought other five talents, saying, Lord, thou 
deliveredst unto me five talents: behold, I have gained beside them® five talents more 

21 [other five talents beside them, aAAa rrhrre toA. iK€p$rjo , a hr aurois]. His lord said 
unto him, Well done, thou 1 good and faithful servant: thou hast been faithful over a 
few things, I will make thee ruler over many things: 8 enter thou into the joy of thy 

22 lord. [And] He also that had received [the] two talents came and said, Lord, thou de¬ 
liveredst unto me two talents: behold, I have gained two other talents beside them. 

23 His lord said unto him, Well done, good and faithful servant; thou hast been faithful 
over a few things, I will make thee ruler over many things: 1 enter thou into the joy 

24 of thy lord. Then he which [who] had received the one talent came and said, Lord, I 
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knew thee that thou art a hard man, reaping "rtrhere thou hast not sown, and gathering 

25 where thou hast not strewed: 10 And I was afraid, and vrent and hid thy talent in the 

26 earth: lo, there thou hast that ts thine [thou hast thine own, to <tov j. [And] His 
lord answered and said unto him, Thou wicked and slothful servant, thou knewest that 

27 I reap where I sowed not, and gather where I have not strewed: [?] 11 Thou oughtesi 
therefore to have put [thrown, /JaActv] 1# my m6ney to the exchangers, and then at my 

28 coming I should have received mine own with usury [interest]. 1 * Take therefore the 

29 talent from him, and give it unto him which [that] hath [the] ten talents. For ante 
every one that hath shall be given, and he shall have abundance: but from him that 

30 hath not shall be taken away even that which he hath. And cast ye the unprofitable 
servant into [the, to] outer darkness : there shall be 'weeping and gnashing of teeth. 

I Ver. 14.—[The Interpolation of the Authorized Version is unwarranted and unnecessary, and not found in the earlier 

English Versions. Lange inserts As is (viz., the Son of Man. rer. 18): others : it it; Ewald and Conan t omit all Inter- 
lions, and translate simply: For at a man going abroad (Ewald: Donm rnmie ein Verreitender , etc.). Set Lange*! 
Bxeg. Motet. Meyer 4» loc. takes j&oxep as anantapodoton, as Mark xiiL 84; comp. Kohly. IS. It was Intended to 
connect the whole parable with &axtp, and then to add a otfaws with an spodosis such as: ovrws teal 6 vibt roe or- 
$p« 6wov woi^oet, or o&rtet (arai nod tj w apovaia rod vlov r. which was given np on account of the length of 

the protasis. Alford thinks, the ellipsis is rightly supplied in the Authorized English Version.—P. 8.] 

* Vor. 16.—[Codd. A.**, B., C., D., L., Lachmann, and Tregelles, read: i Kt pbij a t y, he gained. Alford thinks, it 
was inserted from vers. 17 and 22. The reading of the text. rec.: firolijffir, is sustained by Cod. Slnait, and retained 
by Tischendorf and Alford. But the meaning is the same : As mods, i. As produced , As gained, and was so rendered 
by the English Versions preceding that of the Bishops. See Conant in loc.— P. 8.] 

* Ver. 17.—[Comp. A tA w«>t«, the five, ver. 16. The hafidv Is necessarily implied in the second clause, and 
henee the interpolation had received (or rather in the imperf.: received ) is justified. The verb can be easily spared in 
Qreek. Ewald Imitates the Greek brevity In his version : Ebtnto gmoann ouch der die etoei and ere meet. But this is 
too harsh, and wonld not do at all in English. Some MSS. add after 8vo: r d Karr a Kafid v, which is thrown out by 
the text, rec ., Tlschendort Alford, eto. Lachmann and Tregelles omit also the words: «cal avr 6 s, he alto. In whfck 
they are sustained by Codd. It, C., and also by Cod. Slnaiticus.—P. S.] 

* Ver. 18.—Lachmann adds rdhavr ov after A. and ancient versions. 

• Vor. 18.—Lachmann, Tlschendorf^ [Tregelles, Alford], read: (np vifte, tor the led. rec.: &xetcptnfrt, aoeoiding to 
most witnesses. [Cod. Slnait. likewise reads: f k p v if/ e.—P. 8.] 

6 Ver. 20.—The words: 4*' a vrots, betide them [the enabling cause of his gain], here and In ver. 23 are omitted la 
Codd. B., D., L., al., [also In Cod. Slnait], and stricken by Lachmann and Tischendorf They may have been added to ia- 
erease the modesty of the expression. 

T Ver. 21.— [Thou is an unnecessary interpolation, and should be omitted, as In ver. 38.—P. 8.] 

• Ver. 21.—[Lit: thou watt (hast been ) faithful ever little, I will set thee over much, ix\ okly a xiarbs, 

ixl xoh\u> i at Karaar-haw. So tbe German Versions of Luther, fie Wette, Ewald, Lange; also the English 
Versions of Coverdale, Kendrick, Conant—P. 8.] 

• Ver. 28.—[Comp, note 8. vor. 21.—] 

10 Ver. 24—[The British Bibles here and in ver. 26 read strawed, the rarer form for strew, streuen. I followed bars, 
m elsewhere, the spelling of the Am. Bible — P. 8.] 

II Ver. 28.—[A question of surprise and displeasure, and hence with an Interrogation mark, as In the Lat Vnlg^ Cover- 
dale, Campbell, Conant and nearly all the German Versions. Be Wette aud Lange, however, regard It as an ironical con¬ 
cession. In which case the punctuation of the Am. Bible Society's edition (oolon) is correct Tho 'British Bibles hsve s 
period.—P. 8.] 

18 Ver. 27.—[Lange: hinwerfen. The verb $a\(7v expresses not the worthlessness of the money which was s good 
gift of God, bnt the perfect ease with which it might have been made to produoe interest In the hands of brokers and bonk¬ 
ers, who then as now received money on deposit at interest and lent it to others at hlghor rates,—P. 8.] 

18 Ver. 27.—[2i>v t 6 k from r 6kos (t Utw, r4roKa) t birth; child; gain, Interest, In the LXX for . Tbs 

passage implies the lawfulness of taking interest There was a saying in tho ancient Church, yirtaOt Sdxipoi rpaxe(7rat 
(Orlgen, on Matt, xxli.), which was attributed to Christ and may possibly have been derived from this verse, as express¬ 
ing the moral lesson of this and the kindred parable in Luke xlx. Set Suiobb's Thesaurus, tub rpaxt(.—T. 8.] 

here against sluggishness and sloth in our outward 
EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. vocation and work. That parable enforced the need 

of keeping the heart with all diligence—this the need 
The Signification of the Parable of the Talent*,— of giving all diligence also to the outward work, if 
In thm parable the idea of retribution, as affecting we would be found of Christ in peace at the day of 
individual Christians, comes prominently forward ; as His appearing. Alford likewise refers this parable 
the first referred that retribution to office-bearers in to the active side of the Christian life, while the pro* 
the Church, and the second to the Church itself as a ceding parable sets forth the contemplative side, 
whole. As there the former parable laid the stress M There, the foolish virgins failed from thinking their 
upon the watchfulness, internal religion, here we have part too easy —here the wicked servant fails from 
the requirement of watchfulness in persevering, un- thinking hi* too hard. The parable is still concerned 
wearied fidelity and activity through the Spirit with Christians (tows ISiovs bovhovs), and not the 
[Compare the remarks of Trench: While the virgins world at large. We must remember the relation of 
were represented as waiting for the Lord, we have master and slave, in order to understand his deliver* 
here the servants working for Him. There the in- ing to them his property, and punishing them for not 
ward spiritual rest of the Christian was described— fructifying with it.” But this may be understood ai 
were his external activity. There, by the end of well from the stand-point of free labor.—P. S.] 
the foolish virgins, we are warned against de* As it respects the relation of the parable of tw 
densions and decays in the inward spiritual life— Talents, to the parable of the Pound* (J/mmz) in Lon 
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sir. 2-27, it ia somewhat analogous to the relation 
of the parable of the marriage of the King's Son, ch. 
xxii. 2, to the parable of the Supper, Luke xiv. 16. 
We must not be misled by the appearance of likeness 
into a denial of the fact, that we hare to do here with 
an altogether new and different parable. Meyer 
says: “ The analogous parable in Luke xix. is to be 
regarded as a modification, which arose, in evangelical 
tradition, of our present original and simpler parable. 
In its form in Luke, probably an original and indepen¬ 
dent parable (concerning the rebellious subjects) had 
become blended with that of the talents (comp. Strauss, 
i. 686 sq.; Ewald, p. 889 sq.).” Such a perfect con¬ 
fusion of parable with fiction would be discarded at 
once by a careful estimate of the practical doctrinal 
scope of the former. That would altogether set aside 
the following alternative (of Meyer): u If we enter¬ 
tain the thought that the parables in Luke and those 
in Matthew were delivered by Christ at different 
times, we must either admit the unnatural supposi¬ 
tion that the simpler form in Matthew was the later 
(as Kern maintains), or contradict the narrative by 
assuming that Jesus delivered the parables in Mat¬ 
thew earlier than those in Luke (Schleiermacher, 
Neander).” The idea of “ simpler ” has nothing to 
do here, where, as even de Wette acknowledges, the 
parables are internally different in their scope. The 
differences are plain: 1. As to their respective mo¬ 
tives. In Luke, Jesus designs to repel the supposi¬ 
tion that the advent would soon, or immediately , in a 
chronological sense, make its appearance; in Mat¬ 
thew, He intends to quicken the expectation that, in 
a religious sense, it would soon come . 2. In the for¬ 
mer, die Lord is a high-born noble, who was to receive 
a kingdom ; here, He is simply a landowner. There, 
the Lord's absence is distance in space; here, it 
is length of time (there: hropcvUrj <is x&pau pa- 
npiv ; here: yerh xp^vov *o\vv jfpxerat). There, the 
servants are ten, the number of the world's age (see 
the ten virgins); here, they are three, the number of 
the Spirit In the former, all the servants receive 
one pound—doubtless the one equal office of testi¬ 
mony ; here, the first servant receives five talents, 
the second two, the third one—thus noting individu¬ 
ally different endowment, diverse degrees of the gift 
of the Spirit and grace. There, the gain is not in re¬ 
lation to the pounds—there are ten pounds from the 
the one, five pounds from the one—because the re¬ 
sult of official blessing may be past all reckoning; 
here, the gain is proportioned to the gift—five pounds 
from five, two from two—because the gift of the 
Spirit as such can have an objective blessing only 
according to its subjective degree. There, the last 
servant lays up the one pound, which makes him 
equal to the rest, in a napkin, unused, signifying his 
idleness; here, he buries it in the earth, signifying 
the prostitution of spiritual gifts to the service of the 
world and the flesh. There, the recompense of fidel¬ 
ity is the extension of the charge and vocation, the 
being placed over ten and over five cities; here, it is 
an entrance into the joy of their Lord:—the former 
in harmony with official relation, and the latter in 
harmony with the personal spiritual life. There, the 
idle servant was punished by the pound being taken 
from him (removal from office); here, he is cast into 
the outer darkness, condemned to eternal woe. In 
Luke, the parable closed with the nobleman being 
shanged into a king, who punishes his rebellious 
servants; in Matthew, it closes with the iusfc admin¬ 
istration of the landowner—although the king comes 
Into all the more glorious prominence in the last par¬ 


able, ver. 81 seq. The resemblance in the tone of 
the wicked servant's words, and the Lord's rejoinder, 
can have no effect in disturbing our conviction of the 
distinctness of the two parables. And upon this 
point, it is to be carefully noted that the servant in 
Luke, in accordance with the official relation, wraps 
his pound in a napkin; while the servant in Matthew, 
in accordance with the spiritual relation, hides it in 
the earth; further, that the former ought to have 
put his gold into the bank (the office is given back 
to the Church); while the latter should have taken 
it to the exchangers (spiritual gifts are quickened by 
contact with earnest leaders and members of the 
Church). Thus the former parable sets before us 
simply the external, social, official side of the Chris¬ 
tian calling; the latter, the internal and the individ¬ 
ual. This explains the difference between the gain 
of fidelity in the one case and in the other; and, fur¬ 
ther, that the slothful servant in office and the sloth¬ 
ful servant in the service of the Spirit for the most 
part coincide, although in individual traits they dif¬ 
fer. Official vocation produces its outward results 
broadly through the world; and an apostle might 
gain half the population of the earth, or bring the 
whole generation under his own influence. On the 
other hand, the spiritual gift works inwardly in the 
spiritual domain. In‘this it gains just so much life 
as corresponds with its related capacity of the Spirit. 
Externally, this gain may seem less; but in the esti¬ 
mate of the kingdom of grace it is otherwise* It is 
a higher reward to enter into the joy of our Lord, 
than to be set over the cities in the other world. In 
harmony with this distinction, the one slothful ser¬ 
vant did not work at all; the other hid his spiritual 
gift in the earth. This vonjpSs, too, has a specific pre¬ 
dicate attached to him, 6kvtjp6s ; and his requital is 
not merely discharge from office, but spiritual woe. 

Yer. 14. For he is as a man.—Here it is cus¬ 
tomary to explain the construction as an abrupt trans¬ 
ition and an incomplete clause (an anantapodoton\ as 
in Rom. v. 12. But the previous verso is latently 
carried on in the sense: you know neither the day 
nor the hour wherein the Son of Man Cometh ; for 
He is , etc. •. 

Delivered unto them his goods. —The spirit¬ 
ual blessing of His life and salvation. .Christ entrusts 
to Christians in this world the treasure of His spirit¬ 
ual life. . 

Yer. 15. To every man according to his 
own ability, k arh r^v it lav $ u v a ji i v .— Spir¬ 
itual gifts are regulated by the kind and degree of 
personal susceptibility and capacity. Compare the 
doctrine of the x*P^Mava, 1 Cor. xii. [ w There is no 
Pelagianism in this; for each man's powers are them¬ 
selves the gift of God." Alford. But the words 
iKaarep kot* IB lav Zvvafuv imply that every man has 
a natural endowment, a sacred trust and mission to 
fulfil in this world.—P. S.1 

And straightway he went abroad. — The 
nearest possible approximation of the parable to the 
fact, that the ascension and Pentecost are closely 
connected; although the order is inverted.* There 

* [Comp, the remarks of Trkcoh : M In the things earthly 
the householder's distribution of the gifts naturally and of 
neoessity precedes his departure: in tho heavenly it is not 
altogether so; the Ascension, or departure, goes before Pen¬ 
tecost, or the distribution of gifts; yet tbe straightway still 
remains in full force: the interval between them was the 
smallest, one following hard upon the other, however the or¬ 
der was reversed. The four versos which follow (16-19) em¬ 
brace the whole period Intervening between the first and 
second coming of Christ”—P. S.] 
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had been, however, a preparatory beetowment of the 
Spirit before the ascension. Bee the farewell dis¬ 
courses in John, and ch. xx. Meyer: “ Straightway, 
without precise orders for the application of the 
money.” But some general orders are presupposed 
by the subsequent judgment; while the particular 
employment of the personal endowment is entrusted 
to the individual. Every one must know his peculiar 
vocation. 

Ver. 18. Hid his lord’s money. —Contrary to 
duty and to dignity. The money in the earth is the 
spirit in the flesh. 

Ver. 20. Qainod beside them, 4 w* a hr a? t.— 
In addition to what was entrusted, and by means 
thereof. [Comp, the plainer statement in Luke xix. 
16: “ Lord, thy pound hath gained ten pounds,” and 
John xv. 6: “ Without Me, ye can do nothing.” 
Every gift of God may be doubled and even increased 
tenfold by faithful and conscientious use, while it may 
be lost by neglect This is true of spiritual and tem¬ 
poral gifts of all kinds.—P. S.J 

Ver. 21. The Vulgate ana Cod. A.* read # l y • , 
which may stand absolutely, as in Luke xix. 17; the 
« i , on the other hand, as Meyer observes, must be 
connected with the verb. [Alford, however, thinks 
that • 3, according to later Greek usage, need not be 
connected with 4*1 6\tya $t inuris, but may bear the 
sense of rive: well done l as in the English Vers.— 
P. S.] 

[I'Will set thee over mnohrr-This implies 
new spheres of activity and usefulness in the king¬ 
dom of glory in heaven ; or—according to Stier, AJ- 
ford, ana all who refer this and the preceding para¬ 
ble to the pre-mUlenttial advent—in the millennium 
on earth.—P. S.] 

Into the joy of thy Lord. — De Wette : “ Kuin- 1 
oel and others interpret after Esth. ix. 17 (Sept), 
where = nnsis i entertainment; better, prob¬ 
ity, from the feast of joy which the lord would 
celebrate on his return; Fritzsche, after Chrysostom, 
of the Messianic blessedness,—-the parable passing 
over into the reality.” Doubtless, the Lord's joyful 
festival is meant; but this signifies the inheritance 
of Christ [Alford refers the x a P^ not to a feast, 
but to the joy arising from the completion of the 
work and labor of love, of which the first sabbatical 
rest of the creation was typical, Gen. i. 31; ii 2; 
Heb. iv. 3-11; xii. 2 ; Rev. iil 21.—P. S.] 

Ver. 24. That thou reapest where thou hast 
not sown. —The picture of a hard, and withal self¬ 
ish man. The saying shows: 1. That the servant, 
as a self-seeker, separated his own interest from his 
lord's, and therefore reckoned his lord to be a self- 
seeker also; 2. that he promised himself no person¬ 
al spiritual joy in trading with the entrusted pound; 
8. that he would tacitly reproach his lord with hav¬ 
ing given him too little: 4. that he would not only 
self-righteously excuse his own slothfulness of spirit, 
but also overrule and censure his lord; ,6. that, with 
all this, he really held his master to be not an over- 
hard man, but an over-gentle man, against whom he 
could dare to use such language with impunity.— 
Where thou hast not strewed. —Meyer under¬ 
stands here again, as in ch. xxi. 43, a winnowing, 
against Erasmus, Beza, and others, who interpret the 
8 iaaic op xffeivof towing ; thinking that other¬ 
wise there would be a tautological parallel. But die 
new idea introduced is that of intensification: sow¬ 
ing and reaping , abundantly scattering and bringing 
into the barn, in winnowing, it is the straw that is 


! scattered, and not the wheat [Alford directs atteu- 
tion to the connection of thought between the last 
I parable of our Lord with His first on the Sower (ch. 
xill 8-91 He looks for fruit where He has sown, 
but not beyond the power of the soil He expects 
not so much success, as faithfulness which does not 
depend on the absolute amount, but is measured by 
the degree of ability and opportunity. Hence He 
sayB: good and faithful (not: successful) servant— 

p. sy 

Ver. 25. And I was afraid. —De Wette and 
Meyer: He might have lost the talent in trading. 
But that would have been in some sense praisewor¬ 
thy. His fear was more abject: he would not take 
trouble for the benefit of a selfish lord.* 

Ver. 26. Thou knewest that I reaped. —Kuin* 
oel and de Wette: Concessively and ironically spo¬ 
ken ; but according to Meyer, a question of surprise. 
Doubtless de Wette is right The servant has con¬ 
demned himself as a liar. If he really regarded his 
lord as a hard man, and yet would risk nothing in 
trade, he might have adopted a safe method of gain 
for his master, and placed the money into the bauds 
of the changers. Thus at least the interest would 
have been secured. 

Ver. 27. Thrown my money to the bankers. 

—Meyer: Throw it on the money-table; 0*\*iw 
exhibits the sloth of his manner. The changers held 
a public bank among' the ancients, at which they re¬ 
ceived and lent money. [Olshausen and Trench apply 
the rpartprai to those stronger characters who may 
lead the more timid to the useful employment of gifts 
which they have not energy to use. Alford objects 
to this interpretation, and refers to the machinery of 
religious and charitable societies in our day as very 
much in the place of the rpa*e(trau n —P. 8.] 

I might nave reoeived mine own. —If thoa 
didst thus separate thy interest from mine, thou wist 
bound to give the money to the changers, that I 
might have received mine with interest A striking 
rebuke ex concessit / 

Ver. 28. Take from him therefore. —The neg¬ 
ative punishment, entering into the judgment of the 
servant himself: separation.— And give It to him 
that hath the ten talents. —Thus even his judg¬ 
ment passes over into the praise of God. 

Ver. 29. For unto every one that hatlL—*Sw 
ch. xiii. 12, p. 240. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. On the meaning of the parable, see thtExegeb 
ical Notes. All its individual traits are regulated by 
the different relation of the talents; as in Luke xix. 
they signify offices, and here the individual gifts o i 
grace. Thus, the concluding circumstance, that the 
one pound is given to him who had ten pounds, has 
in the two cases a diverse significance. In Luke, the 
sense of the parable is this, that the neglected office 
devolved or passed over to the highest fidelity; in 
Matthew, the truth is set forth, that the unfaithful¬ 
ness of the slothful servant increases the spiritual life 
of the faithful, as affording him matter of constant 
warning and spiritual meditation, and the means of 
enlarging his knowledge of the divind government of 
souls. 

# [There is an inconsistency between that pretended fear 
and tnla insolent speech, which betrays the falsehood of the 
wo rqpbs SotiAof.—P. 8.] 
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2. If we refer this parable to the doctrine of elec¬ 
tion,) we find in it the unlimited differences which the 
Scripture teaches, as opposed to the unlimited con- 
trust of destiny " which the Augustinian doctrine of 

E redestination maintains. Each has his special re- 
gious talent or capital (the I8(a Suyajus, ver. 15) in 
his original nature, and this becomes to him in the 
Church a charisma or gift (tZmssv «#ca<rry). The 
destination to salvation is thus universal: the capa¬ 
bility and the call to fidelity in all the same, the mea¬ 
sure of the gift is different, as are the degrees of 
glory. But & the least endowed in regard to ful¬ 
ness of life (for in reference to truth and fidelity no 
one is less endowed than another) scorns and neg¬ 
lects his pound, that was not his destiny, but is his 
fault. The less riohly he was provided in himself, 
the more anxious shpuld he have been to enrich him¬ 
self by connection with the more eminent members 
of the Church. (Comp, the author's Positive Dog- 
matik, p. 956 sqq.) 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. * 

The judgment of the Lord upon all the individual 
members of the Church : 1. Its rightful ground: the 
appointment and the obligation of the servants. 2. 
Its test: the true application of gifts. 8. Its univer¬ 
sality: the most richly and the least endowed are 
brought to account. 4. Its requital: on the one 
hand, the praise and the joy of the Lord; on the other 
hand, the despoiling and casting out into the fellow¬ 
ship of the lost.— Thy gifts are entrusted to the day 
of reckoning.—Manifold gifts, but one duty and one 
spirit—The endowment of a Christian is a call to 
work for the Lord.—Every one receives the pound 
of the heavenly spiritual life according to the mea¬ 
sure of his capacity.—The double obhgaticm which 
the absence of the Lord imposes upon Christians: 1. 
They.are bound to fidelity, because the Lord is so 
far (and has committed to them all His interests in 
this world); 2. they are b^und to fidelity, because 
He is so near (invisibly present in His gifts, and may 
oome at any moment to reckon).—The grand .and 
stimulating thought, that Christ has committed to 
His servants in this world all His goods,—The confi¬ 
dence of the Lord the source of His servants' fidelity. 
—Trading with the riches of Christ the highest and 
noblest gain.—Christ's business prospers only through 
fidelity.—The Church is a place of trade, the noblest 
and the richest—The principles of commerce with 
spiritual gifts: 1. As regards God: giving up all, to 
gain all. 2. As it respects our neighbor: to give is 
more blessed than to receive. 8. As it respects our¬ 
selves : to gain the one thing needful in exchange 
for many things.* 4. As it respects the world: to 
give up the visible for the invisible.—Trading with 
spiritual gifts the most perilous and yet the safest 
commerce.—The praise and the reward of the faith¬ 
ful servants of Christ in the hour of reckoning: 1. 
The praise, of having been faithful over a little; 2. 
the reward, of being set over much, and of entering 
into the joy of the Lord.—The end of our spiritual 
work a divine rest forever, a Sabbath of God.—The 
wicked servant; or, let no man undervalue the gift 
which God has entrusted to him.—How far a grudge 

* [In German: u Das Kins erkavftn um das VMe” (no 
doubt an allusion to Luke x. 82), which the Edlnb. transla¬ 
tor has upset thus: to sell <>ne thing\ to gain much t He 
probably mistook srkau/sn for %erkavfen.—Y. 8.] 


against Christ underlies all unfaithfulness in the use 
of spiritual gifts.—Man becomes wicked evermore 
through thinking evil of God.—The Christian be¬ 
comes wicked evermore through thinking evil of 
Christ.—The self-seeker ascribes his own self-seeking 
to God also, to excuse himself.—The unfaithful 
obliged to condemn themselves at last by their own 
excuses.—The frightful pit of earth in which the hea¬ 
venly gifts of the Christians are buried.—The infinite 
spiritual woes which must be entailed by the prosti¬ 
tution of spiritual light to the service of the flesh.— 
The nameless work without which the slothful will 
have to do when the faithful rest 

Starke :—We men in the world are stewards of 
the manifold gifts of God, 1 Cor. iv. 1-4; Luke xvL 
2.— Hedinger : God distributes His gifts strangely, 
but holily: let no man think that he has received 
too little, Rom. xil 6.—In the gifts of God no one 
must be vain, or envious; but every one must use 
his own portion to the glory of God and the good of 
his fellows.—God bestows his gifts and goods on men, 
not that they may be buried, wasted, appropriated to 
self, or imagined their own, but that they may faith¬ 
fully trade with them, 1 Cor. xii, 7.—Of a steward 
nothing more is expected, and nothing less, than fidel¬ 
ity, 1 Cor. iv. 2.— Canstein: Few gifts may be turned 
to much account.—Truth does not shun the light, but 
comes to it, John iii 21.—He buries his Lord’s goods 
who seeks only his own.—He who neglects nothing 
in his Christianity, will have confidence in the day 
of judgment, 1 John iii 21.—In the future reckon¬ 
ing no man will be forgotten or overlooked, 2 Cor. v. 
10.—To be called a good and faithful servant of God, 
is a title more honorable than any that this world 
can give, Ps. cxvi. 16.—The wicked servant does not 
know Jesus as a merciful Master, but as another 
Moses who requires more than man has strength for. 
—When we do not see the gracious countenance of 
God in Christ, God appears to us hard and fearful— 
Slothfulness and baseness the two characteristics of 
the unfaithful servant.— Luther: His knavery con¬ 
sisted in this, that he condemns his Lord for hard¬ 
ness, and scorns the way of grace (self-denial).—How 
many, who now receive an unlimited number of hon¬ 
orable names, will one day be called, Thou fool /— 
Hedinger : He who makes a good use of the first be¬ 
ginnings of grace, will go on well and soon grow rich; 
he who lets his grace decline within him, will soon be 
without it altogether. 

Braune ;—There is no standing still, either pro¬ 
gress and gain, or retrogress and loss. (Forward 
and finally all, or backward and finally nothing.] 

JAsco :—The humility of the faithful servants, 
who attribute all blessing and increase not to them¬ 
selves, but to the entrusted pounds.—It does not de¬ 
pend upon whether one has effected much or little 
according to the measure of his power and his sphere, 
but whetner he has been faithful and diligent or not: 
the spirit is the main thing.—This servant represents 
such as excuse their neglect in various ways: by 
pleading the little which has been entrusted to them, 
or the fear they had of encountering the dangerous 
influences of the world, or the consequent necessity 
which they felt of retreating into solitude and quiet 
piety. 

Gerlach :—Unbelieving despondency is always 
connected with slothfulness, when unbelief becomes 
a permanent condition. 

Heubner : —Fidelity in little things is a pearl of 
great price.—There, thou hast thine own: perfect 
breach with God; he throws up his service altogetb- 
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er.—Wicked (wotnjpi) he Is called, because his heart 
was false, attributing falsely to God this unloving 
hardness. His conscience smote him in secret, and 
testified to him that God was not as he painted Him. 
—When God lays much upon us, He offers us abun¬ 
dance of strength to do and to bear. 

[Burkitt (condensed):—1. Christ the Lord of 
the universe, and owner of all His servants’ goods. 
2. Talents: riches, honors; gifts of mind, wisdom, 
learning; gifts of grace. 3. Freedom of distribution 
to all, but in different measure. 4. Every talent is 
given to improve for our Master’s use. 5. Every 
one is accountable for every talent 6. All faithful 
servants will be rewarded with the joy of their Lord. 
7. No excuses shall serve the slothful or unfaithful 
servant at the bar of Christ 8. The unfaithful ser¬ 
vant will be punished (a) negatively, by the loss of 
his talent, (6) positively, by suffering the misery of 
hell with gnashing of teeth, i a, rage and indigna¬ 


tion against Gody the saints, and against himself— 
(Similar practical remarks with a more minute anal* 
ysis, tee in Matthew Hknrt.)—D. Brows (con¬ 
densed) :—1. Christ exhorts us in this parable, not 
u Wait for your Lord,” but “ Occupy till I coma* 
Blessed is he whom the Lord shall find working (u 
well as watching , according to the preceding parable). 
2. Christians are all servants of Christ, but differ in 
natural capacity, acquirements, providential position, 
influence, means, and opportunities. 3. Fidelity will 
be rewarded, not the amount or nature of the work. 
4. Idleness and unprofitableness in the Lord’s serried 
is sufficient to condemn.—W. Nast 1. The of 
all men are free gifts of God, so that there is no room 
either for seif-boasting, or for self-reproach; 2. they 
are given in trust, the Giver still retaining a rfaim 
upon them; 8. they are given to be employed and 
turned to the best account for the glory of the Giver. 
—P. S.] 


FIFTH SECTION. 

THE FINAL JUDGMENT IN ITS LAST AND HOST UNIVERSAL FORK UPON ALL HA 

TIONS; AND AS SEPARATION. 


Ohapteb XXV. 81-40. 

(The G^pel for the 26th Sunday after Trinity.) 

31 When the Son of man shall come in his glory, and all the holy 1 angels with him, 

32 then shall he sit upon the throne of his glory: And before him shall be gathered all 
[the] nations [iravra ra c 9vr {\: and he shall separate [divide, atyopu t] them one from 
another, as a [the, 6] shepherd divideth [d<£opt£ci] his [the] sheep [ra wpd/?ara] from 

33 the goats: And he shall set the sheep on his right hand, but the goats on the left 

34 Then shall the King say unto them [those] on his right hand, Come, ye blessed of my 

35 Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for you from the foundation of the world: For I 
was a hungered [hungry, cwaVao-a], and ye gave me meat [to eat, <f>ay€iv ]: 1 I was 

36 thirsty, and ye gave me drink: I was a stranger, and ye took me in: Naked, and ye 
clothed me: I was sick, and ye visited me: I was in prison, and ye came unto me. 

37 Then shall the righteous answer him, saying, Lord, when saw we thee a hungered 

38 [hungering, wcuwra], and fed thee t or thirsty, and gave thee drink ? [And, Sc] When 

39 saw we thee a stranger, and took thee in? or naked, and clothed thee? Or when saw 

40 we thee sick, or in prison, and came unto thee ? And the King shall answer and say 
unto them, Verily I say unto you, Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least 

41 of these my brethren, 1 ye have done it unto me. Then shall he say also unto them 
[those] on the left hand, Depart 4 from me, ye cursed, into everlasting fire, prepared for 

42 the devil and his angels: For I was a hungered [hungry], and ye gave me no meat 

S did not give me to eat, ovk fSawcarc poi <j>ayclv]: I was thirsty, and ye gave me no 
rink: I was a stranger, and ye took me not in: naked, and ye clothed me not: 1 sick, 
44 and in prison, and ye visited me not. Then shall they also answer him, saying, Lord, 
when saw we thee a hungered [hungering], or athirst [thirsting], or a stranger, or 
45 naked, or sick, or in prison, and aid not minister unto thee ? Then shall he answer 
them, saying, Verily I say unto you, Inasmuch as ye did it not to one of tho least of 
46 these, ye did it not to me. And these shall go away into everlasting punishment fetei w 
nal punishment, KoXatrcy ouovwf] : but the righteous into life eternal [eternal life, or 
everlasting life, (anp awoviov]. 4 
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1 Ver. 81.—The elective &yioi of the tewt, rev. Is wen ting In Codd. B., D., L., [also In Cod. Sinai t], many Tendons 
[Including the Vnlg., which reads simply: omnes angeli], and Ikthors, and seems to be a later interpolation. 

* Ver. 85.—[Comp, the translation of the English Version in eh. xlv. 16, where the same phrase is rendered: give H • 

themtoeat.- P.8J ' 

• Ver. 40.—T wv aS(\<p& v pov, slthongh omitted by Cod. B., is well establishod by the majority of witnesses. 

« Ver.41.—[Cod. Blnait reads vx&ytTt for vopivead*.— P, 8.] 

• Vor. 48L— [Cod. Slnait. omits the words: yvprbt sal ou Tepiffidkere p§. But t>«y are well supported 
by the best authorities and retained In all the critical editions.—P. S.] 

* Ver. 46.—[As the Greek uses aitirtov before (e wf)v as well as nikaaiV) it should be rendered by the same word 
(either eternal or everlasting ) in both clauses. Comp, the Lat. Vulg.: in suppUcium cetemum ... in vitam aeiemanx ;' 
all the German Versions (etoig); Wicllf: eveHastynge turmente . . . everlastynge Uif; the Bheitns Version: punish¬ 
ment everlasting , li/e everlasting. Tyndale introduced the change: everlastings payne . . . lyfe sterna U, which was 
retained in the subsequent Protestant Versions except the word pain, which King James' revisers gave up tor punish¬ 
ment. I would prefer, however, in both cases eternal fo everlasting, and translate: into eternal punishment. . . into 
eternal life. For everlasting refers to extensive infinitude or endless duration; eternal expresses the intensive infinitude, 
and this dynamic oonoeptlon, which implies much more than mere duration or existence In time, is the prevailing idea 
here, without, however, exoludlng the other. But in any oase the passage is one of the -ory strongest against Universal- 
Urn, and the hvoKardareuris rue xarrmv. Comp, also Dr. Lange's Mbs eg. Notes.— P. S.] 


EXEGBTICAL AND CRITICAL. 

The final Judgment. General Remarks .—The 
new salient points of the last judgment are: 1. The 
Son of Man as Judge unfolds His perfect kingly and 
judicial glory. 2. He exercises judgment now upon 
all the nations of the earth, and upon all the genera¬ 
tions of men. 8. He judges individuals according to 
their personal conduct, with as much strictness and 
reality as He judges the collective whole. 4. He 
finds in all the consummate character of their inner 
life and nature so expressly stamped upon them, that 
He can divide them as a shepheni divides the sheep 
from the goats. 5. He judges, therefore, according 
to the perfected consummation of the spiritual life in 
the works, and according to the fundamental idea of 
all good works—love and mercy. 6. He judges ac¬ 
cording to the standard of the universal life of Christ 
among men of all times, as well as of the historical 
Christ 7. His sentence introduces a separation 
which must bring the earth itself, in its ancient form, 
to an end; lor, the good are received into the king¬ 
dom of the Father, and the wicked are cast into hell. 
—Thus viewed in all its extension, it presupposes the 
general resurrection, and forms the conclusion of the 
Lord’s coming and parousia in this present state of 
things, of the one last day of a thousand years in a 
symbolical sense, that is, of a full and perfect judicial 
eon. Thus, as the first parable (ch. xxiv. 45) must 
be placed at the beginning of these thousand years, 
and the second and third exhibit the further develop¬ 
ment of the kingly, judicial administration of Christ, 
this last judgment forms the great conclusion, as it is 
exhibited in 1 Cor. xv. 24 and Rev. xx. 9. 

This decides the question as to whether it is 
merely a judgment upon Christians, or upon other 
than Christians, or upon all, both Christians and not 
Christians. The first was maintained by Lactantius, 
Euthymius, Grotius, and others; the second, by such 
as Keil, Olshausen, Crusius; * the third, by Kuinoel, 
Paulas, Fritzsche. In favor of the first view—that 
Christians alone are here judged—it is alleged that 
the doctrine of the divine election comes in, ver. 84, 
of the righteous, ver. 87, etc. But, on the other hand, 
such also are spoken of as never had the conscious¬ 
ness of being in personal relation with Christ. It is 
supposed to decide in favor of the second hypothesis 

* [Bo also 8 tier and Alfbrd, who understand rrdrra 
tifoi) to mean all the nations of the world as distinguished 
from the IicAcjctoI, who were already gathered to Christ at 
the first resurrection and beginning of His millennial king¬ 
dom. and who will take part in the final judgment (1 Cor. 
vTlft.-P. B.J 


—those not Christians being the objects of the judgu 
ment—that the judgment proceeds not aooording to 
the law of faith, but aooording to the law of works 
and of love to man. But that Christians also will be 
judged at last by works, the fruits of faith, as being 
faith developed, is proved by Matt viL 21; Rom. it. 
6; 2 Cor. v. 10; Gal vi 8, and the whole tenor and 
spirit of .Christianity; and that, on the other hand, 
all the .works of men will be judged, not according to 
their outward appearance, but according to their 
spirit and motive, or according to their real, though 
unconscious, faith in Christ, and love or drawing to¬ 
ward Him, is proved by an equal number of passages; 
e.g., Matt x. 40; Acts x. 85; Rom. v. 18, and Hie 
universally valid word: “ The Lord seeth the heart” 
DeWette urges, in favor of the third supposition, 
that in Matt xiii. 87-48, 49, we find the plain idea 
of a filial judgment upon Christians and those who 
are not Christians. De Wette here confounds good 
and bad with Christians and not Christians. 

Our section certainly presupposes the universal 
nominal Christianization of the world, which must 
take place before the end of the world: the Christi¬ 
anization of mankind in this world (ch. xxiv. 14; 
Rom. xl 82), and of the whole of mankind in the 
other (Phil. ii. 10; 1 Pet. iv. 6). Such a Christiani¬ 
zation would necessarily follow from the advent of 
Christ in itself; so far as it must constrain the nations 
to submission, and continue throughout an entire 
period of judgment, Rev. xx. The common notion, 
which terms eve/jr supposition of a more extended 
final period Chiliasm or Millennarianism, does not 
merit notice. It is beyond all things necessary that 
we should distinguish between a concrete and a fan¬ 
tastic doctrine about the last things. The differences 
are: 1. The former regards the thousand years as a 
symbolical number, as the mark of an son, or the 
period of transition for the earth and mankind from 
the earthly to the heavenly condition (Irensus; see 
Dorner’s History of Christoloay , I. p. 245). But 
millennarianism interprets the thousand years chrono¬ 
logically, and seeks to define their beginning. 2. Con¬ 
crete eschatology regards the last period as the mani¬ 
festation of a judgment, already internally ripe, on 
the ground of the perfect redemption accomplished 
through Christ But millennarianism is not satisfied 
with the first redeeming appearance of Christ; it 
looks forward to the second as of greater importance. 
8. Concrete eschatology expects with the advent the 
beginning of a spiritual transformation of the present 
state of things; millennarianism expects a perfect 
glorification of things here as they are. 4. The for* 
mer sees in the first resurrection only a revelation of 
the full life of the elect, destined to be.helpers of 
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Christ in the glorification of all humanity; but mil- 
lennarianism regards that period as the time of the 
realisation of Jewish, Jewish-Christian/pietistic, secta¬ 
rian prerogatives and spiritual pretensions.* 

[We add here the remarks of Dr. Naot on the dif¬ 
ferent views as to the subjects of the final judgment: 
u According to the premillennarian view, advocated by 
Olshausen, Stier, and Alford, the judgment here de¬ 
scribed does not include those that constitute the 
Church triumphant; that is, those who, at Christ's 
personal coming to introduce the millennium, are 
either raised from the dead, or, if still living, are glo¬ 
rified and caught up together into the air, to meet 
the Lord (1 Thess. iv. 16, 17; 1 Cor. xv. 23, 24, 61, 
52)—to reign with Christ, and with him to judge the 
world (1 Cor. vl 2). The term ‘all nations,' (vcirro 
rk ($ n ;,) it is said, is used in the same sense as the 
Hebrew ‘ the nations, or Gentiles,' as distinguished 
from God's chosen people, and stands here m anti¬ 
thesis to the ‘brethren’ of verse 40, who had already 
received their reward as wise virgins and faithful 
servants. In support of this view the following argu¬ 
ments are advanced: 1. ‘Those only are said to be 
judged who have done it or not done it to my breth¬ 
ren; but of the brethren themselves being judged 
there is no mention.’ In this argument we can see 
no point. The love of the brethren is the mark by 
which, Our Saviour says, all men shall know that ye 
are my disciples. 2. * The verdict turns upon works, 
and not upon faith.’ Surely this* will be the case 
with every believer or Christian, when he is brought 
before the judgment-seat of Christ, whether at the 
beginning or dose of the millennium, in so far as 
works are the fruit of faith, or true saving faith is 
only that which worketh by love (Matt, vil 21; Rom. 
il 6; 2 Cor. v. 10; Gal vi. 8), and in so far as our 
good works spring from sincerity of heart, to which 
Uie Lord looketh (Acts x. 351 Moredler, unless the 
plan of salvation is entirely cnanged in the mill ennial 
state—which, if we mistake not, the premillennarians 
deny—the nations living during the millennium will 
be judged according to their works, no more and no 
less than those that lived before the millennium. 
8. Another objection to the common view is stated 
by Alford thus: ‘The answer of the righteous ap¬ 
pears to me to show plainly that they are not to be 
understood as being the covenanted servants of Christ. 
Such an answer it would be impossible for them to 
make, who had done all distinctly tnth reference to 
Christ, and for His sake, and with His declaration of 
ch. x. 49-42, before them. Such a supposition would 
remove all reality, as, indeed, it has generally done, 
from our Lord's description. See the remarkable 
difference in the answer of the faithful servant (vs. 
xx. 22).’ The reply that the language in question is 
that of humility is said not to be satisfactory; but we 
know not why. Besides, the difficulty appears to us to 
be the some with regard to the people that have lived 
during the millennium. If they are to be saved, they 
also must have done their works for Christ's sake, 
and, if so, they must have been conscious of it. We 
have given the grounds on which the premillennarian 
interpretation is based. In objection to it, it may 
further be urged that it is against common Scripture 
l a nguag e to call any other than believers, the mem¬ 
bers or Christ's mystical body, ‘sheep,’ or ‘right¬ 
eous,’ or ‘the blessed of the Father, for whom the 
kingdom was prepared from the foundation of the 

* [In German: geUtllehe Anmamunaen, The Edlnb. 
tnl ha* dignities l- P. S.] 


world.’ With regard to the difficult question of our 
Lord’s second advent, Alford makes, at the dose of 
his comments on the twenty-fifth chapter, a declara¬ 
tion breathing the docile spirit of the true Christian 
and of the thorough scholar. He says, (p. 238:) 
* I think it proper to state, in this third edition, that 
having now entered upon the deeper study of the 
prophetic portions of the New Testament, I do not 
feel by any means that full confidence which I once 
did in the exegesis, quoad prophetical interpretation 
here given of the three portions of this chapter xxv. 
But I have no other system to substitute, and some 
of the points here dwelt on seem to me as weighty ts 
ever. I very much question whether the thorough 
study of Scripture prophecy will not make me more 
and more distrustful of all human systematizing, and 
less willing to hazard strong assertion on any portion 
of the subject July, 1855.*”—In the fourth edition 
Alford adds: “Endorsed, Oct 1858.”—P. S.] 

The representation of this judgment is not a par¬ 
able or simile, as Olshausen thinks. It contains some 
of the elements of a parable; but really sets the judg¬ 
ment before us in its concrete form. 

[Ver. 31. Jerome remarks on the time of this dis¬ 
course : “ He who was within two days to celebrate 
the passover and to be crucified, fitly now sets forth 
the glory of His triumph.” This contrast deepen* 
our view of the divine foresight and majesty of our 
Lord, and the sublimity of this description.— Anri all 
the [holy] angels with Him. —As witnesses and 
executive agents who take the deepest interest in 
man's destiny and final salvation, comp. Heb. L 14; 
Matt xiii 40; xxiv. 81 ; Luke xii. 8. Bcngel : Omna 
angeli: omnet nationa: quanta ceUhritas! “The 
first-born of God, the morning stars of creation—be¬ 
ings that excel in strength, whose intelligence is im¬ 
mense, whose love for God and His universe glows 
with a quenchless ardor, and whose speed is as the 
lightning. Who can count their numbers? They 
are the bright stars that crowd in innurqprable con¬ 
stellations every firmament that spans every globe 
and system throughout immensity.”—P. S.] 

Then shall he sit.— Expression of finished victory. 

Ver. 32. And before Him shall be gathered. 
—Intimating a perfect voluntary or involuntary ac¬ 
knowledgment and submission; comp. Phil il 10. 

And He shall divide them. —This is not merely 
the beginning, but the fundamental outline of all that 
follows.— As the shepherd divideth. —He was 
Himself the Shepherd, also, of the goats,—the Shep¬ 
herd of all mankind. Hence He knows how to distin¬ 
guish them perfectly, as they are perfected in good or 
evil— The sheep from the goats. —Properly: the 
lambs from the he-goats, tpifou Goats and sheep 
are represented as pasturing together (comp. Gen. 
in. 33). They were classed together under the 
name of small cattle. The wicked are here exhibit¬ 
ed under the figure of goats. Why? Grotius: “on 
account of their wantonness and stench.” DeWette 
says (referring to Ezek. xxxiv. 17, where, however, it 
is otherwise): “The goats (he-goats) are of less 
value to the shepherd; they arc wild#; and less 
easily led.” Meyer: “ Because the value of these 
animals was held to be less (Luke xv. 29); hence 
also, in ver. 33, the disparaging diminutive tA 

* [So also Hilary and Chrysostom: ** Sheep aro profitable 
by their wool, their milk, their offspring. Ifot so go***: 
they represent unfrui^uinees of life. Wordsworth adopts 
this view and adds with Euthymlua and Grotios the h#m 
bleu in opposition to the sweet ami fragrant sacrifice of My 
and charitable deeds.”—P. 8.] 
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Bat the main point of distinction is the gentleness and 
tractableness of the sheep, which points to a nobler 
nature; and the wild stubbornness of the goats, ex¬ 
hibiting an inferior, egotistical nature.* 

Ver. 88. On his right hand. —The side of 
preference and success.— -On the left. —The oppo¬ 
site. On the omens of the right and left, me Schott- 
gen and Wetstein; comp. Virg. vi. 542 sqq. 

Ver. 84. The King. —Not parabolical, as Ols- 
hausen thinks; but Christ in His advent comes for¬ 
ward with all His real kingly dignity. 

Ye blessed of My Father.—They are the 
really blessed, as the regenerate, penetrated and re¬ 
newed with the Spirit, life, and blessing of the Father, 
Eph. i. 8. 

Inherit the kingdom.— See Rom. viii.— Pre¬ 
pared from the foundation of the world. —De 
Wette finds here the idea of predestination, Rom. 
viii. 28. But what is here spoken of is the eternal 
foundation of the kingdom for the subjects of the 
King. There is no contradiction to John xiv. 2. For 
here the calling and foundation is referred to; there, 
the actual building up of the heavenly community, f 

Ver. 85. Ye took Me in, evrqydyeri pe .— 
Meyer: As members of My household. Deut xxii. 
2 : owa% ci? aurbv Mov #Is oittiav. Oriental 
hospitality was an essential form of love to our neigh¬ 
bor. See, in Wetstein and Schdttgen, the rabbinical 
sayings concerning the promise of paradise to the 
hospitable. 

[Vers. 85, 86. Heubner: “The acts of love here 
named are not such as require merely an outlay of 
money, but such as involve also the sacrifice of time, 
strength, rest, comfort,” etc. On the other hand, 
Webster and Wilkinson justly observe on ver. 86, 
that the assistance to the sick and prisoners here is 
not healing and release, which only few could render, 
but visitation, sympathy, attention, which all can be¬ 
stow. But whatever good they did, was done in 
faith and in humility, and consequently the produot 
of divine grace. For charity is the daughter of faith, 
and faith is the oft of the Holy Spirit, who unites us 
to Christ.—P. S.J 

Ver. 87. Lord, when saw we Thee? —De 

Wette: “The language of modesty.” Olshausen: 
“The language of unconscious humility.” Meyer: 
“ Actual declining of what was imputed, since they 
had never done to Christ Himself these services of 
love. The explanation is given in ver. 40.” Cer¬ 
tainly, they have not yet any clear notion of the 
ideal Christ of the whole world. But this is con¬ 
nected with their humility; and it must not be lost 
sight of, since the opposite characteristic among the 
reprobate is exhibited as self-righteousness. TOri- 
gen: “It is from humility that they declare them¬ 
selves unworthy of any praise for their good deeds, 
not that they are forgetful of what they have done.”] 

Ver. 40. To one of the least of these My 
brethren. —Not the apostles alone, but Christians 
generally, and pre-eminently the least of them. They 

* (Similarly Origan, Tbeophvlact, and Maldonatna, who 
explains: Boni ones appellantur quia mites sunt, mali 
esutem hirci quia asperi et per prarupta ascendents*, id 
*mI, non acta et plan# incidentss via. Naat combines un- 
cleanness and stubbornness as the two points of comparison 
of the bad with the goats, bnt mentions only meekness on 
the part of the sheep.—P. 8.] 

t [Bengel derives from the word bpiv, prepared far 
yew, an argument against the scholastic notion that men 
were created or elected to fill up (he number of fallen an¬ 
gels: Ergo homines electl non sunt suffecti in locum an - 
gsiormn, qui pecoarunt—P. 8.] 
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are the least, the poorest, the last, in whom the di¬ 
vine life, which the Lord here recognises as brotherly 
love, is awdkened. 

[Stier, confining this judgment to the heathen, in¬ 
fers from this description that “ a dogmatically de¬ 
veloped faith in the Lord is not required of all men,” 
and condemns “ all narrow dogmatism that would set 
limits to God's infinite love.” AJford, taking a simi¬ 
lar view of this section, remarks: “ The sublimity of 
this description surpasses all imagination—Christ, as 
the Son of Man, the Shepherd, the King, the Judge— 
as the centre and end of all human love, bringing out 
and rewarding His latent grace in those who have 
lived in love—everlastingly punishing those who have 
quenched it in an unloving and selfish life—and in the 
accomplishment of His mediatorial office, causing 
even from out of the iniquities of a rebellious world His 
sovereign mercy to rejoice against judgment.” But 
we must not weaken the fundamental principle: out 
of Christ there is no pardon and no salvation. Every 
consideration of God’s justice and mercy, and every 
'impulse of Christian charity leads us to the hope that 
those will be ultimately saved, whq without knowing 
Christ in this life have unconsciously longed after 
Him as the desire of all nations and of every human 
soul, but it can only be through an act of faith in 
Christ, whenever He shall be revealed to them, though 
it be only on the judgment day. We cannot admit 
different terms of salvation.—P. S.1 

Ver. 41. Ye cursed.—Through their own fault 
penetrated by the curse of God. The appended “ of 
My Father ” is not now found here as in ver. 84. 
And so also, “from the beginning of the world” is 
not added to “prepared ” here. Nor is it Baid, “ pre¬ 
pared for you,” but, “for the devil.” * The great 
judgment of fire is prepared for the devil, as a pun¬ 
ishment for devilish guilt Thus, these are here 
represented aI having plunged themselves into the 
abyss of demoniac reprobation. The Rabbins dis¬ 
puted whether Gehenna was prepared before or after 
the first day of creation. According to the gospel, it 
will not be finished and made effective till the final 
judgment of the world (see Rev. xx. 10). The scho¬ 
lastic theology of the middle ages,f instead of making 
it a final period, as in the gospel, gradually dated it 
back to the beginning, as the Rabbins. 

[Vers. 42, 48. Only sins of omission are men¬ 
tioned here; showing that the absence of good 
works, the destitution of love, or the dominion of 
selfishness, disqualifies man for blessedness, and is 

* [Similar observations are made by Alford and Words¬ 
worth : “ la verse 84,” says the latter, ** Christ describes tb* 
joys of heaven as a KKrjpovouia prepared for men by God 
even from the beginning. But the pains of hell are not de¬ 
scribed as prepared for men, but for the devil and his an¬ 
gels. God designs eternal happiness for men; they incur 
eternal misery by their own acts.”—The significance of the 
omissions and change in the two cast* was early observed 
even by Origen and Chrysostom, and is urged also by Mal- 
donatns, Olshausen, Stier, Nast, and others.—Origen: “ He 
says not now: Ye cursed of My Father, because of all bleaa- 
ing the Father is the author, but each man la the origin of 
his own curse when he does the things that deserve the 
cure*.”—M&ldonatus: “Aon dixit : ‘Malkdicti Patris 
met,' sicut Justis dixerat: ‘ Vixitr, bsnkdicti Patris 
mri,’ quia Deue non malediet(onis, sea benedietionis, non 
poena, sed presmii auctorfuit; non quod non etiam pm* 
na auctor fuerit, sed quod presmia Ubenter et ex animi 
propensione, pan am iwvitus quodammodo , ut justifies 
eua satUfacertt, preeparaveriV —P. 8.] 
t [So also Dante in the famous inscription on the gat* of 
hell: see Inferno , Canto 11L Stier observes, that even for 
the devil, who was created an angel, hell was no more fore¬ 
ordained than his sin, although it was prepared for him as 
soon as he became a devil.—P. ft] 
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sufficient, even without positive crimes, to exclude 
him from heaven.—P. S.] 

Ver. 44. And did not minister unto Thee? 
—As if they would always :ave been ready to serve 
Him. But there is nothing of the spirit of love in 
their assumed readiness; only in the spirit of servi¬ 
tude they would have waited on Him had they seen 
Him. The ignorance of the blessed was connected 
with their bunility, as a holy impossibility of know¬ 
ing ; the ignorance of the cursed was of another kind, 
and closely connected with self-righteousness.* 

Ver. 46. Into everlasting punishment— 
Comp. Dan. xiL 2 (tit (arfjv aldviov . . *. tit aiVx^v 
aid v tor). Meyer finds the absolute idea of eternity in 
endlessness, and thinks even that f » ^ aid vto ? de¬ 
scribes an endless Messianic life. But in this last 
idea the intensive boundlessness of life is expressed 
(an abstract endless life might be also merely an end¬ 
less existence in torment); and, therefore, the pre¬ 
dominant notion of the opposite is an intensive one, 
too. We say only, the 41 predominant” one. For 
here also, as in the doctrine of the parousia of Christ," 
we must distinguish between religious and chronolo¬ 
gical notions and calculations, f 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The section is a parabolical discourse \ con¬ 
cerning the general judgment of the human race. 
Hence the essential ideas and the symbolical features 
are to be distinguished. 

The following are the prominent dogmatic points: 
—(1) Christ is the Judge of the world; compare Acts 
x. 42; xvii 31; the St/mb. Apost. (2) The judg¬ 
ment shall be exercised by Him upon all mankind; 
all nations shall appear before the throhe—not merely 
those existing at the end of the world, but all genera¬ 
tions. Therefore the general resurrection is included, 
so that all nations may be assembled. (8) The stand- 


* [The Edinb. tnl renders Selbstgerechtigkeit (— y Ipt-fj, 
or y 15 la StKouoavvy, or SiKatoovvy rov v6/u.ov, 4k v6 - 
/tow, Sik. 4( fpyvv) hero and above ad ver. 87 by mlf-justi- 
Jtoation, confounding the word with Selbstrechtfertlgung 
(= StKal(t><Tit).—P. 8 .] 

t [Alford: “Observe, the same epithet is need for 
xihaott and £orfi —which are here contraries —for the fay 
here spoken of is not bare existence , which would have an¬ 
nihilation for its opposite; but blessedness and reward, to 
which punishment and misery are antagonist terms.”— 
Wordsworth in loc. : “The word aids corresponds to the 


Hebrew oViS, which appears to be derived from the un¬ 
used root DbS , to conceal; so that the radical idea In 

aldv, as nsed in Holy 8criptnro. is indefinite time; and 
tbns the word comes to be fitly applied to this world, of 
which we do not know the duration; and also to the world 
to come, of which no end is visible, because that world is 
eternal. This consideration may perhaps check speculations 
concerning the duration of ftituro punishments. (?)” But 
this etymology of cblS is somewhat doubtfbl, and aids 
has nothing to do with biding and concealing, but comes 
probablv from &», to breathy to blow; hence life, 
generation, age (like the Latin acum) ; then indefinitely for 
endless duration, eternity.—P. S.] 

x [Nota parable proper. Comp. M. IIenry : “Wo have 
here a description or the process of the la9t judgment in the 
great day. There are some passages in it that are paraboli¬ 
cal , as the separating betweon the eheep and the goats, and 
the dialogues between the Judge and the persons judged; 
but there is no thread of similitude carried through the dis¬ 
course, and, therefore, it is rather to be called a draught or 
delineation of the final judgment than a parable: it is, as it 
were, the explanation of the former parable* P. 8.] 


ard of judgment will be the question, how they reputed 
and dealt with Christ in the world; how they regu¬ 
lated their conduct toward Him in His own person, 
and in His unseen life in humanity as the Logos; 
how, therefore, they honored or dishonored the Divine 
in themselves and in their fellow-men; bow they 
showed christological piety in christological humani¬ 
ty ; or how, in short, they behaved toward Christ in 
the widest sense of the word. f4) The demand of 
the judgment will be the fruit of faith in Christian 
love of men, or human love of Christ Thus not 
merely, (a) doctrinal faith; or ( b) external works 
without a root of faith—of actual trust in Christ, or 
love for the divine in humanity (done it unto Me, done 
it not unto Me) ; (c) nor merely individual evidences 
of good; but decided goodness in its maturity and 
consistency, as it acknowledged Christ or felt after 
Him, in all His concealments, with longing anticipa¬ 
tions. (5) The specific form of the requirement will 
be the requirement of the fruit of mercy and compas¬ 
sion ; for the foundation of redemption is grace, and 
faith in redeeming grace must ripen into the fruits of 
compassion: see this in the Lord’s Prayer. Sancti¬ 
fied mercy, however, is only a concrete expression for 
perfected holiness generally, or the sanctification of 
Christ in the life; see Rev. xxi. 8 ; xxii. 15, & 
(6) The finished fruit of faith and disposition is iden¬ 
tical with the man himself, ripe for judgment (7) The 
judgment appears to be already internally decided by 
the relation which men have assumed toward Christ, 
or the character which they have borne; but it is 
published openly by the separation of those who are 
unlike, and the gathering together of all who are like; 
it is continued in the sentence which illustrates the 
judgment by words, and confirms it by the extorted 
confession of conscience; it is consummated by the 
fact of the one company inheriting the kingdom, and 
the other departing to the everlasting fire prepared 
for the devil and his angels. (8) This perfected sep¬ 
aration implies also the total change of the earth: on 
the one side, the view opens upon the finished king¬ 
dom of God; on the other, the. view opens upon beU, 
now unsealed for the lost (9) The time of the judg¬ 
ment is the final and critical period in which all 
preparatory judgments are consummated: (a) the 
judgments or human history in this world; ( b) the 
judgments in Hades in the other world (see Luke xvi. 
19); (c) the great judgments which will begin at the 
manifestation of Christ (see chs. xxiv. and xxv.; Rev. 
xx. 1 sqq.). jThemore precise description of thefonn 
of this crisis is found in Rev. xx. 7-15. 

As symbolical features of the scene, we may notice 
prominently:—(1) The enthronization of the Son of 
Man upon the judgment-seat: a figure of His perfected 
victorious glory (1 Cor. xv. 25). (2) The administra¬ 
tion of Christ in the form of the separating shepherd: 
for He is still a shepherd; and one great reason of 
the judgment is the perfecting of the redemption of 
the good, the revelation of the kingdom (Rev. xxi). 
(3) The sheep and the goats, with their separation, 
expressing the nature of their respective characters, 
as now perfectly stamped upon them in the resurrec¬ 
tion. (4) The placing on the right hand and on tke 
left; all the ideal characteristics of the judged being 
exhibited as personal relationship to Christ, and the 
whole sequel of the judgment being thus presented 
in one anticipatory act of decisive division. (51 The 
colloquy of the Judge and the judged: a disclosure 
of humility, on which the piety of the pious rests; 
and of pride, on which the reprobation of the wicked 
rests; and, at the same time, a clear exhibition of tbs 
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oft-repeated troth, that men will judge themselves by 
their own words. 

2. The historical judgment of Christ will be the 
simple, though solemn revelation* of that spiritual 
judgment which, as to its beginning, is already de¬ 
cided in difference of character. It is the last quiet 
perfecting of a state already ripe and over-ripe. The 
blessed of the Father are already filled with blessing; 
and the kingdom, the foundation of which was laid 
before the foundation of the world, is already in full 
glory, finding now in the glorification of the world, 
of die heaven and the earth, its new form. Tfie ac¬ 
cursed are also, on their part, penetrated by the 
curse; and the hell to which they go is the kingdom 
of darkness in its consummation, separated from the 
kingdom of light and consigned to its proper place. 
“From the fall of Satan downward the eternal fire 
began to work on him and his; and, in connection 
with this development, there is going on in humanity 
also a great spiritual torment, a great fellowship in 
his destruction.” 

8. 44 The coming of Christ would not be histori¬ 
cally that which it was to be, if it were not at the 
same time spiritual; it would not be spiritually that 
which it was to be, if it were not historical also.” 

4. Concerning the succession of the aeons or 
epochs of which Rev. xiv. 11; ch. xix. 8 ; xxi.; xxii.; 
and 1 Cor. xv. 26-28, speak, nothing more is here 
said. But in the M <d£tno$ unlimited intensity is 
the first point, unlimited extension the second (for an 
endless existence is also imaginable as endlessly tor¬ 
mented), and hence the opposite conception also must 
be understood in the religious and dynamic sense. 

5. Otto von Gzrlach : 44 The circumstance that 
the righteous also stand before the Judge, while the 
contrary seems to be stated in John v. 24; 1 Cor. 
vi. 2, is no serious difficulty. For, every one must 
appear before the judgment-seat of Christ (2 Cor. v. 
10; comp. John iiL 16); although the Christian 
knows full well that he will be no more hurt by the 
last judgment than he was by those earlier judgments 
which fell upon him in common with the wicked.” 
We nfust ‘carefully distinguish therefore between 
judgment to condemnation and judgment generally. 
The manifestation of the good will be the concrete 
judgment of the ungodly. 

6. Prepared for you .—Gerlach : “From the 
foundation of the wprld: this shows that the reward 
in the future life will be a reward oigrace. The for 
which follows states the ground of^wocation to bles¬ 
sedness only so far as tne works which the Lord 
mentions bear witness to the existence of faith.” It 
should be said rather, u bear witness to His life in 
believers; ” for the final judgment will be not mere¬ 
ly the confirmation of justification, but its perfected 
development in life. 

7. 44 Christ manifestly assumes the personal ex¬ 
istence of the devil, when he says that wicked men 
will suffer the same doom with him.” Heubner. 

[8. 44 The great facts of the divine retribution, says 
Mori 80 n, the eternal bliss of the righteous, the eternal 
woe of the wicked, are indisputable, and the images 
of uplifting or appalling grandeur in which they are 
enveloped cannot act too powerfully on the heart of 
man. But the particulars, the blissful or terrible de¬ 
tails, are wisely withheld from our mind, which in its 
present state of knowledge could not comprehend 

* [Not: the grand and awful revelation (Edinb. trsl.). 
In German: die dnfacke, toenn auch feierUche SntMU- 
beng.J 


them, and would only be confounded or misled by 
any description of them in human language.”—P. S.J 
[9. There is an eternal election to life, but no 
eternal foreordination to perdition (except as a «m> 
ondary or conditional and prospective decree); there 
is a book of life, but no book of death. But 44 they 
who will serve the devil must share with him in the 
end.”—P. a] 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

The great judgment in its comprehensive impor¬ 
tance: 1. A judgment upon the whole world; 2. a 
whole world of judgment fall judgments summed up 
in one). Or: 1. The Judge of the world (the Son 
of Man, whom the world judged, now in.His glory); 

; 2. the judged; 8. the separation, and the twofold 
sentence; 4. the end and issue of all.—The judg¬ 
ment of the world as the last great revelation: 1. Of 
the great Judge ; 2. of the great judgment; 8. of 
the great redemption.—The last judgment, the great 
epiphany, Titus iu 18 ; and the end of the World.— 
Christ at that day will seal and finish His Pastoral 
office.—The Son of Man one with the Judge of the 
world: 1. The Son of Man is Judge of all; or, the 
divinity of the destiny of man.* 2. The Judge of 
all is the Son of Man; or, the humanity of the di¬ 
vine judgment—Christ is all in all in the judgment: 
1. He is the Judge; 2. He is the Law, according to 
which judgment is pronounced (whether He was or 
was not regarded in His brethren); 8. He is Himself 
the Retribution:—(a) the recompense of the good; 
(b) the loss of the wicked. — Individuality reigns 
throughout the judgment: 1. All the fundamental 
laws of holy life appear in the person of Christ; 2. 
the spirit and work of men are manifest in personal x 
characteristics; 8. blessedness and perdition are seen 
in the fellowship of persons.—Christ, once crucified, 
will speak as the King in the judgment.—The dis¬ 
tinctions in the divine decrees of salvation and perdi¬ 
tion : 1. Blessedness was prepared for men from the 
foundation of the world; 2. condemnation (the por¬ 
tion of the wicked with the devil and his angels) not 
till the end of the world.—Christ will at that day 
judge the divinity of our faith by its Christlike hu¬ 
manity, its sacred mercy—according to its fruits.— 
Men’s good or evil treatment of the suffering Christ 
in suffering humanity: 1. As the Christ in need: (a) 
hungry, and fed or not fed; (6) thirsty, and given to 
drink or not; (c) a stranger, ana taken in or not 2. As 
the Christ in suffering: fa) naked (poor), and clothed 
or not; (6) sickf fwretened), and visited or not; (<?) 
in prison (banished, persecuted, condemned), and re¬ 
ceiving fellowship or not.—Have ye taken in Christ, 
though in strange garments? In the strange gar¬ 
ments : 1. Of nationality; 2. of religion; 8. of confes¬ 
sion (or denomination); 4. of scholastic terminology4 

* [Not: “ of Ills ( Chrlsfs) human decrees * as the 
Edinb. trsl. renders “die Gbttl&chkett der (not: Seiner) 
menechliehen Beettmmung* (i. destiny, end).—P. 8.) 

t [For which the Edinb. trsL reads rfcw,—evidently a ty¬ 
pographical error.] 

% [Der religl&een Schulsprarhe\ the language of different 
theological schools, but not u denominational language n 
(as the Edinb. trsl. has it); for this would be Identical with 
the preceding confession, which the Germans use in the same 
sense in which we use denomination. Dr. Lange refers to 
theoretical theological differences as distinct from practical 
religious differences. Many disputes in the Christian Church 
aro mere logomachies, and disappear, if they are divested of 
their learning, and the parties are brought foco to face and 
heart to heart in prayer or good works as Christian brethren. 
—P. 8.] 
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—The marks of good works which Christ will recog¬ 
nise : 1. The works of faith, which hare, consciously 
or unconsciously, regarded Him in the brethren; 2. 
true work* of faith, which have beheld Christ in 
men, and treated them accordingly, in actions (and 
not in dogmas only); 8. works resting on the ground 
of a true humility, which, wrought by the Spirit, 
knows not what good it has wrought.—Christ, as the 
Judge, will bring to light the most hidden roots of 
life, and principles of judgment: the humility of the 
godly, and the self-righteousness of the ungodly.— 
The great redemption and the great judgment are the 
consummation and complement of each other.—The 
great contrast in the issue of men’s ways and pur¬ 
poses : the kingdom of the Father, and the fire of 
Satan.— And these shall go away : let us never for¬ 
get the terrible end. 

Starke: —Mark, ye scoffers, Christ will surely 
come to judgment; 2 Pet iii. 4.— Quesnel: The sin¬ 
ner may do his best now to fly from the presence of 
God; but he must finally make his ‘appearance be¬ 
fore His judgment-seat, Rom. xiv. 10.— Canttein: 
That the faithful will themselves stand before the 
tribunal, is by no means a contradiction to their high 
prerogative of judging the world as spiritual kings, 
and of being as it were assessors of the Judge, 1 
Cor. vi. 2.— Greg. Nazianz.: Nulla re inter omnes 
ita colitur Deus ut misericordid. — Hedinger : Good 
works shall be compensated, as if they had been done 
to Christ.— Canstein : Believers remain humble, even 
in their glorification.—The best good works are those 
which are done in hearty simplicity, and almost un¬ 
thought of.—The blessed lose none of their honor 
through their humility; God glories in them all the 
more.—How great the love of Jesus, thus to call the 
faithful His own brethren! — If he must go into 
eternal fire to whom Christ says, 44 I was naked, etc.,” 
what place shall receive him to whom He will have 
to say, 44 1 was clothed, and ye stripped Me ? 99 Au¬ 
gustine. —Neglect of doing good is a grievous sin, 
Jas. iv. 17.— Luther: That the ungodly will not con¬ 
fess to their neglect of doing good, only reveals the 
darkness and wretchedness of their minds, which 
made them refuse to know, in the time of grace, 
either Christ or His members; the thought they had 
concerning Christ in their lifetime will be most 
strongly declared in the judgment.—No excuse will 
stand in the day of judgment.— Canstein : The eter¬ 
nal rebellion of the lost against God’s holy will, will 
be great part of their eternal woe.—Wretched prince 
of darkness ! who cannot defend himself and his ser¬ 
vants from the pains of hell. 

Gerlach :—Two things must be specially merit¬ 
ed in the proceedings of the judgment: the division 
of all men into two parts or fellowships, and that for 
eternity; and then the tokens which will be found 
on,those whom the Lord will accept—self-forgetting, 
humble, brotherly love.—Faith alone justifies and 
saves (Rom. iii. 22, 24, 28; Eph. ii. 8, 9); but that 
only is true faith which works by love (Gal. v. 6; 
Jas. ii. 14; 1 Cor. xiiiA Yet we must avoid the old 
confusion which identifies righteousness and salva¬ 
tion.—The Christian, in his course, looks not bade 
upon the post (what he has done), but forward to the 
goal, PhiL iii. 18, 14.— Ye cursed, who wilfully re¬ 
mained under the curse of the law from which I re¬ 
deemed you, Deut. xxvii. 26; Gal. iii. 18. [The 
curse, however, at the end of the world, does not 
merely signify condemnableness, but consummate 
ripeness for condemnation.]—Not 44 Ye cursed of My 
Father: n their own acts, and not the Father, brought 


their curse upon them.—The everlasting fire which 
was prepared (not for you, but) for the devil. — Chary 
sostom: I prepared for you the kingdom, the fire for 
the devil and his angels; ye have plunged into this 
fire, and it is now yours.—Indeed, the fire was not 
from eternity prepared for the devil; but the differ¬ 
ence is, that men were redeemed.—The second 
death. 

IAsco : —The inseparable connection between love 
to Christ and love to the brethren.—Departure from 
Jesus, the doom of the unloving.—Their mind was 
like the devil’s; hence they share his doom. 

Heubner :—Remember always the hymn: Dial 
tree , die* ilia* —Ask often of thy soul, where will 
the Lord finally place thee.—The kingdom is the 
kingdom -of glory, into which the kingdom of grace 
has changed.— Prepared: the blessedness of the 
good, the end of creation.— Leo Magn.: The pas¬ 
sion of Christ if continued to the end of the world— 
Luther: It is a lie to say that thou wouldst have 
done much good to Christ, if thou art not doing H 
to these, the wretched.—Unchristian, evil tendencies 
invariably end in communion with Satan. 

Theremin :—Of blessedness and condemnation. 
— Niemann :—The glory of Christ in the judgment: 
He will be glorious: 1. In His power; 2. m His omni¬ 
science ; 8. in His righteousness ; 4. in His grace— 
Kniewcl: f How firm faith in the coming of Christ 
to judgment sanctifies and glorifies earthly life. It 
produces in us: 1. A holy fear of God; 2. genuine 
love; 8. sound hope.— Drdseke: —The great day of 
the kingdom a glorious day, an aU-decarive day, an 
inevitable day, and a day profoundly mysterious.— 
The same :—The threefold judgment—in the heart, 
in the history of the world, in the great day.— Reis- 
hard: —That we may not fear the day of judgment, 
we must have our hearts filled with the spirit of true 
Christian love to man .—Bachmann :—The last judg¬ 
ment in its glory. —Natorp :—God will reward every 
one according to his works. 

[W. Burkitt (condensed): The general judg¬ 
ment: 1. The Person judging, the Son of Man; i 
the persons judged, good and bad; tht one caDed 
sheep , for their innocency and meekness; the other 
goods, for their unruliness and uncleanness; 3. the 
manner of His coming to judgment, most august and 
glorious in His person and attendance; 4. the work 
of the Judge: (a) He will gather all nations, persons 
of all nations, sects, classes, and conditions of man; 
(6) He will divide them, as a shepherd his sheep,— 
a final separation of the godly and the wicked; (c) 
He will pronounce the sentence, of absolution of the 
righteous, and condemnation of the wicked; 5. the 
final issue.—Christ personal is not the object of our 

* [This awfhlly snbllmo hymn of an humble medieval 
monk, Thomas a Cklano (about 1250), is the meet perfect 
specimen of Latin church poetry, and sonnds like the trum¬ 
pet of tho final judgment'wbicb will rouse tho dead than 
their sleep of centuries. Kach word contains a distinct 
sound and sentiment; the ear and the heart nre carried oe 
step by step with irresistible force, and skeptical reason it* 
selr must bow before the general judgment as an awfol im¬ 
pending reality which will eonfhmt at last ev«-ry individual. 
The Dies ires Is introduced with great eifoct in Goethe's 
Foust. There are over 70 German, and many English tra *- 
lations (by Walter Scott, Trench. Davidson, Coles, who 
alone ftirnlshed 18, etc ) of this g ant hymn, as it is called, 
but none comes up fully to the majestic force and overpow¬ 
ering music of the original It has given rise also foum* 
of tho best judgment hymns In modern language* and to h- 
mous musical compositions of Palestrina, Pezgolvee, Hards, 
Cherubini. Weber, and Mozart—P. 8.J 

t [A preacher In Danzig, not to be confounded (as Is 
done in the Edinb. trsl.) with Xuinod, tho commanUta*.— 
P. 8.] 
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pity and charity, but Christ mystical is exposed to 
want and necessity.—Christ keeps a faithful record 
of all our acts of pious charity, when we have for¬ 
gotten them.—Christ calls His poorest members: My 
brethren. —God is the author and procurer of man’s 
happiness ( u ye blessed of My Father ... the king¬ 
dom prepared for you from the foundation of the 
world,” ver. 34); but man only is the author of his 
own misery ( M ye cursed, . . . for the devil” etc., 
ver. 41).—Sins of omission are damning as well as 
sins of commission (tots. 42-45).—The one sin of 
unmercifulness is enough to damn a person, because 
it depriTes him of the grace of the gospel.—If the 
uncharitable shall be damned, where shall the cruel 
appear ?—Matthew Henry (condensed) :— The gen¬ 
eral judgment: 1. The appearance of the Judge in 
the bright cloud of glory and with the myriads of 
angels as His. attendants and ministers; 2. the ap¬ 
pearing of all the children of men before Him ; 3. 
the separation; 4. the process of judgment: (a) the 
glory conferred upon the righteous: they are called 
blessed and admitted into the kingdom, on aocount 
of their works of charity done in faith and humility, 
the grace of God enabling them thereto; ( b) the con¬ 
demnation of the wicked: Depart from Me, ye cursed, 
etc.—erery word has terror in it, like that of the 
trumpet on Mount Sinai, waxing louder and louder, 


every accent more and more doleful The reason of 
this sentence: omission of works of charity. 5. Exe* 
cution of the sentence. Thus life and death, good 
and evil, the blessing and the curse, are set before us, 
that we may choose our way.—(Dr. Thomas Scott in 
loc. makes excellent practical remarks, but not in the 
form of hints or short heads.)—D. Brown: HeaTen 
and hell are suspended upon the treatment of Christ 
and of those mysterious ministrations to the Lord of 
glory as disguised in the person of His followers.— 
True love of Christ goes in search of Him, hastening 
to embrace and to cherish Him, as He wanders 
through this bleak and cheerless world in His perse¬ 
cuted cause and needy people .—To do nothing for 
Christ is a sufficient cause for condemnation.—(I nave 
examined also the Fathers on this section and read 
through the Catena Aurea of Thomas Aquinas, but 
And them far less rich than I expected, and consid¬ 
erably inferior to the practical comments of Protest¬ 
ant expounders above quoted. Some of their views 
are inserted in the Exeg. Notes. Augustine dwells at 
length on ver. 46 to refute Origen’s view of a final 
salvation of all, even the devil and his angels, and 
tries to solve the difficulty that the wicked can be 
capable of suffering bodily and spiritual pun, dnd 
yet be incapable of death. Comp. De civit Dei, xxi 
8.)—P. S.] 


PART SIXTH. 

Jksus in the Consummation of His High-Priesthood; or, the History of the 

Passion. 


Chapters XXVI. and XXVIL 
(Mark xiv. and xv.; Luke xxii. and xxiil; John xiL-xix.) 

The prophetic office of Jesus was historically finished in His eschatological discourses: in the history of 
His sufferings, His high-priestly office, as to its historical aspect, was completed. It was necessary, in 
the very nature of the case, that the idea of the high-priestly sufferings should be prominent in all the 
Evangelists; but we find it made specially prominent in the account of Matthew. Thus he lays stress 
upon the fact, that the fallen priesthood in Israel determined to put Him to death (ch. xxvL 3, etc.); 
and he most sharply of all delineates the traitor who delivered Him up. Matthew alone mentions the 
thirty pieces of silver, as the price of Him who was sold. In Matthew’s account of the Supper, and in 
his alone, it is arid that the sacrifice of Jesus availed for His people, els bpeotv huapri&y (ver. 28). 
Tho struggle in Gethsemane is described with particular minuteness; and the threefold repetition of the 
same prayer is expressly recorded. The reproof of Simon Peter when he drew his sword, the declara¬ 
tion t hat the twelve legions of angels might be summoned to help—that is, the exhibition of our Lord’s 
voluntary submission at that time—occur in Matthew, and scarcely in any other. (Comp. John xviii. 
11.) The suicide of Judas, and the history of the field of blood, are peculiar to Matthew (ch. xxvil 
8-10): as also, Pilate’s wife’s dream (ver. 19), Pilate’s washing of his hands, the people’s invocation of 
the curse on themselves (vers. 24, 25), and specially the blasphemy against Christ on the cross (ver. 48). 
The rending of the vail of the temple is recorded chiefly by Mark also; but the specific meaning of this 
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event is unfolded only by Matthew (yen. 51-58). So also is the very important circumstance of tbs 
sealing and watch set by the Sanhedrin on the sepulchre. Thus in his Gospel Christ appears from die 
beginning as sacrificed, and in purpose destroyed by the corrupt high-priesthood; and the signs of pro¬ 
pitiation in His death are made sharply prominent On the other hand, many dramatic traits of the 
synoptical Gospels are given very briefly by Matthew. Like Mark and Luke, he omits the washing of 
the feet (John xiii 1 sqq.), and records instead the institution of the Supper. He passes over the con 
tendon of the disciples, Luke nil 24; and the further expansion of the warning to Peter, John xin. 
88 ; Luke 81. Like them also, he omits the farewell discourses in John. (Mark alone gives the 

account of the young man who fled, ch. xiv. 51.) Matthew, with the other Synoptists, says nothing of 
the examinat ion before Annas, John xviil 18, or of the details of the examination before Pilate, John 
xviil 29. He omits also the sending to Herod, which Luke records, ch. xxiO. 7; the scourging, John 
tit l; the transaction between Pilate and the Council concerning the title, “ King of the Jews,” John 
tit 19 ; the Saviour's words to the weeping women, Luke xxiii. 27 ; His last saying to His mother, 
John xix. 25 ; and the circumstances of John xix 81, etc. 

Of all the words from the cross, Matthew records only the exclamation, u My God, My God! ” and 
he alone makes the observation, that Jesus departed with a loud cry. In these, as in similar traits, 
Mark approaches him most nearly; but it is very plain that in Matthew the thought of the high-priestly 
suffering is most strongly impressed upon the whole narrative. 

As it respects the chronology , the departure of Jesus from the temple, on Tuesday evening, after His 
great condemning discourse, had introduced the final crisis. We have seen how much more probable 
it is that Jesus announced on Wednesday to His disciples, that after two dayB He should be crucified, 
than that He announced it late on Tuesday evening. This refers the session of the Council, Matt xxri. 
3 , to Wednesday (not to Tuesday night, Lcben Jem, il 3, p. 1807). From this fixed date the narrative 
goes back to the anointing in Bethany, which took place some days before—that is, on the evening of 
the Saturday before Palm Sunday. Then follows the preparation of the Passover on the first day of 
unleavened bread—that is, on the 14th Nisan, the morning of Thursday, ch. xxvi. 17. On the evening 
of the 14th Nisan, the beginning of the 15th, comes the Passover itself. 

The question here arises, whether there is any difference between the Synoptists and John in the ac. 
count of the Paeeover .* As the Synoptists agree in the statement that Jesus ate the Passover at the 
legal time with His disciples, it is John who gives rise to a seeming difference; and the discussion of 
the question might therefore be deferred. It is better, however, to attempt a brief settlement at once. 

On the first day of unleavened bread,—that is, on the 14th Nisan,—the paschal feast was, according 
to Matthew, made ready. On that day the leavened bread was to be removed. On the evening of that 

v Comp, on this intricate question Wimtm: Realw&rterbvch, sub Paecha ; db Wrtk, and Mrra: on John, xfL 1 ; 
xlll 1; xviil. 23, and the other disputed passages; Blbkk: Bsitrdge nur Beangelien-KrUib, p. 107; Wmksxlxb: Chrono- 
logUche Synapse , p. 889; Eat aid: Kritik der Ecang. GeecMchte; Wxizbl: DU chrietiiche Paschaftier der eretem 
Jahrhunderte; Lahgx: Ltben Jeeu , L p. 187; ii. p. 1165, and GeecMchte dee Apo*U„ Zeitaltere, I. p. TL— [Also Grsr. 
BxTvr axth : Chronologic Sacra. Untereuchungen uber dae Gebvrtyahr dee Verm, Lelpz. 1846, pp, 119-148; sad 
among English works, E. Gbxswbll: DUeertatione upon the Principles and Arrangement of an Harmony of the 
Gospels , 2d ed. Oxf. 1887, 4 vola.; voL ill. p. 188 sqq.; Alvobd: Com. on Matt, xxvl 17-19 (p. 248 sqq.); Robot©*: 
Harmony , etc. ; Sam. L Axdrbws : The Life (Jour Lord upon the Earth , Now York, 1868, pp. 425-460. Of English wri¬ 
ters Andrews, Robinson, and Wordsworth agree with Dr. Lange's view that Christ ate the regular Jewish Passover on 
Thursday evening, at the close of the 14th of Nison, and was crucified on Friday tho 15th, the first day of the feast; while 
Gras well Alford, Elllcott, and others, side with the opposite view according to which Christ instituted tho holy commu¬ 
nion (either in connection with the real, or a merely anticipatory paseover, or a *d<rx a prtifiorfvrtKir, as distinct from 
the mfcrxa Qvaipov, or an ordinary meal—for their views differ In these details) on tbs 18th of Nisan (Thursday eveniagX 
and died on the 14th (Friday afternoon) when the paschal lamb, of which He was the type, wss slain and the Jewish Paas- 
over proper began. Seyfforth agrees with the latter as to the date of the month, but differs from both parties and from the 
entire tradition of the Christian Church as to the day of the week, by putting the crucifixion on a Thursday instead of 
Friday, and by extending the Saviour's rest in the grave to the fall extent of three days and three nights till Sunday 
morning. (See below, p. 457.) The chronological difficulty concerning tho true date of Christ's death and the true ehar* 
acter of His last Supper divides the Greek and Latin Church, but was not made an article of faith in cither. The Greek 
writers generally hold that Christ, as the true Paschal Lamb, was slain at the hour appointed for the sacrifice of the Paw- 
over (the 14th of NlsanX and hence the Greek Church uses leavened bread in the Eucharist The Latin Church. nrin* 
unleavened bread in the Encharlst, assumes that Christ Himself used It at the Institution of this ordinance, and that Be 
ate therefore the true Paschal Supper on the first day of unleavened bread, i. the 14th of Nisan, and died on ths day 
fallowing. In this whole controversy it should be constantly kept in mind that the Jewish day commenced six hours 
before the Jnllan day, and run from sunset to sunset, or from six o'clock in the evening till six o'clock in the evening, and 
that the day when Christ instituted the holy communion, embraces the wholo history of the passion, crucifixion, and 
buriaL-P. S.] 
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day, before six o’clock, and thus* at the point of transition from the 14th Nisan to the 15th, the legal 
Passover was introduced by the feel-washing. This explains the representation of John. (1) John xiil. 
1-4: M Before the feast of the Passover ,... Jesus riseth from supper , and layeth aside His garments " 
(that is, to perform the washing). The feast itself began about six o’clock; and it would be very 
strange if the expression, “ before the feast,” must be made to mean “ a day before.” It would be 
much nearer to say, “ some minutes before; ” * but the real meaning is, “ an indefinite time previous.” 
(2) John xiii. 21 : Jesus said to Judas, “ What thou doest , do quickly; ” and some present thought that 
he was commanded to go at once, before the opening of the feast, and buy what provisions were neces¬ 
sary for it. But they could not possibly have entertained such a thought, if the whole of the next day 
had been open to them for the purpose; although it was a very natural one, if the time allowed for se¬ 
cular purposes was fast drawing to a close, f (3) John, ch. xviii. 28, narrates that the Jews, on the 
morning of the crucifixion, might not enter with Jesus into the Prae tori urn, “ lest they should he defiled, 
but that they might eat the Passover ” (&AA’ tea <pdyaun rh xdox a )- Since the defilement occasioned by 
entering a Gentile house lasted only one day, they might very well have gone into the Praetorium, and 
yet eat the Passover after six o’clock; for the defilement would cease at six o’clock in the evening4 
But, if they had eaten the Passover the evening before, they could not have entered the hall on the 
morning of the 16th Nisan, lest they should desecrate the paschal feast John uses here the com¬ 
mon and ordinary expression, in the brief form, <paytiv § rb xdax «* Wieseler thinks xd<rx a unusual 
and peculiar form, and understands it of the Chagigah [feast-offering] on the 15th Nisan; others refer 
it to the whole paschal feasts, Deut xvL 2; 2 Chron. xxx. 22: “ they did eat the paschal feast seven 
days, offering peace offerings; ” but the peculiarity, we think, lies in the <payuv, meaning the continu¬ 
ance of the paschal feast Examples of such concise expressions are frequent enough, e. g., to eat fish 
for to fast; to celebrate Christmas ( Weihnacht) for Christmas-day ( Christtag), etc.| (4) John xix. 81: 
The Jews urged on the burial of the crucified, that the bodies might not hang upon the crosses on the 
Sabbath, the day of preparation. Wieseler: The day of preparation, vapacKttdi, does not signify the 
preparation before the Passover, but before the first sabbath of the Passover. To the Jews, the Friday 
was the eve of the Sabbath, or day of preparation; and, if the Passover chanced to begin on a Friday, 
the next Saturday or Sabbath became a high day, the great day of the feast. “ That Sabbath was a 
high day.” From this permanent xapaoKeirfi for the Sabbath, John distinguishes a day of preparation 
for the feast generally, John xiii. 1 and ver. 29,—Other reasons alleged in favor of the supposed dif- 


• [Tbit It the Interpretation of W. Biumlein, the latest commentator on the fourth Gospel. He explains the 
wpb Trjf ioprijs rod vd<rx a unmittelbar tor dem Paschcjeste , i. immediately before the Passover. Compare such 
expressions as xpb beixvov, vpb ritxepas. Ewald, however (Commentary p. 848), explains: ** am Taor tor dem Pasehch 
fute, i a day before the Passover (the 14th of Nisan).—P. 8.] 

t [Comp, the same argument more folly stated by Andbbwb : Life of our Lord, p. 448.—P. 8.] 

X [Lightfoot, ad John xviii. 28, makes the same remark.—P. 8.] 

S [The German original reads here and afterward <pdytiy for <payeiy (infln. from t<payov, used as aor. II. of Mist); 
bat the Edlnb. trsl. ought not to have copied such an obvious typographical error.—P. 8.] 

| [Comp, the remarks of Andrews lap. 447 sqq., who urges that John in six ont of the nine times in which he nsec 
the word vdex 0 * applies it to the feast generally; that he, writing last of all the Evangelists, speaks of Jewish rites inde¬ 
finitely as of things now superseded; that therefore the term, to eat the Passover, might very well be used by him In a more 
general sense with reference to the sacrifices which followed the paschal supper on the 14th of Nisan. The most recent 
commentary on John's Gospel, by W. Bdumlein, Stuttgart, 1868, p. 166, arrives at the same conclusion with Wieseler, that 
vcurxa here meant the or feast offering, i. the voluntary sacrifices of sheep or bullock which the Jews offered 

on the festivals.—P. S.] 

5 [The term: xapaoKfvh, preparation, occurs six times in the Gospels (Matt xxviL 69; Mark xv. 42; Luke xxiii 
64; John xix. 14, 81,42), and in all these cases It means xpoad00aroy, “the day before the Sabbath,” as Mark xv. 42 ex¬ 
pressly explains it So the Germans call Saturday Scnnabend, the Sunday-eve. Hence it is equivalent to Friday, and so 
rendered in Syriac. Tho Jews observed Friday afternoon from 8 o'clock as the time for preparation for the Sabbath whieh 
commenced at sunset (Joseph. Antiq. xvL 6, 2). The only difficulty Is with John xix. 14: “ it was the preparation of 
the /’assoesr,” which Dr Lange should have mentioned before John xix. 81, as an argument urged by the friends of the 
opposite view, Inasmuch as it seems to place the trial and crucifixion before the beginning of the Passover. But we have 
no clear proof that there was a special preparation day for a feast (a Passover eve) as well os for the weekly sabbath; 
Bocblabt, Uieros. p. 667 : Sacri seriptores aliam Parascevom seu Prceparationem non norunt, quam Sabbati. And, 
then, if xapaaKevh became the usual term for Friday, the phrase must mean the Friday of the Passover, i. the paschal 
week, according to the wider nsage of xdox a in John. Campbell translates: “Now it was the preparation of the paschal 
Sabbath;” Norton: “The preparation day of the paschal week.” As the 14th of Nisan was universally regarded os the 
beginning of the Passover, it is very unlikely that John should have gone out of his way to give it the name of the prepo 
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ference of days are these: (1) Improbability of an execution on a feast day. Against this we have Rabbi 
Akiba: Great transgressors were taken to Jerusalem, in order that they might be put to death at the 
feast, before the eyes of the people (according to Deut xvii. 12, 13). Executions had a religious char 
acter. They were symbols of judgment, for warning and edification. Sad analogies are the Spanish 
auto daftt as popular religious festivals.* (2) The women prepared their spices on the day of Jesus' 
death. But we answer that on the mere feast days (not Sabbaths) spices might be prepared, and other 
things might be done: labor only was excluded (Lev. xxiii. 7, 8). (3) The Synoptists as well as John 
describe the day of Christ's death as uapatncevh and *po<rd0&trrov. We answer that the second of these 
terms simply proves the day to have been Friday.—Thus all the evidences brought forward to support 
the theory of a difference in the days may be used on the opposite side. 

In ad lition to this we must urge the following positive reasons in favor of our view: 1. It cannot be 
conceived that Jesus, led always by the Father through the path of legal ordinance, would celebrate the 
paschal feast a day before the time, and thereby voluntarily hasten His own death. 2. Pilate releases a 
prisoner to the Jews iv r$ vettrxo, John xviii. 89. 3. John, aooording to the testimony of the Quarto- 
decimans of the Easter controversy, kept the feast on the evening of the 14th Nisan, and therefore at 
f the same time with the Jews. 4. The argument used by the Fathers, Clemens and Hippolytus, against 
the Quartodecimans, that Jesus died on the legal day of the Passover, because He was the real Passover , 
may be made to support the claim for the 15th Nisan (although there is an evident confusion among 
these fathers in the counting of the days, and too much stress laid on the fact that the paschal kmh 
was slain on the 14th Nisan).f If Jesus died on the 15th Nisan, He died on the day of the legal Pass- 
over ; for that day began at six o’clock of the 14th Nisan. If, on the other hand, it was at three o'clock 
in the afternoon of 14th Nisan that He died, it would haVe been one day before the legal paschal day, 
which did not begin till six o’clock. Neglect of the difference between the Jewish and the Roman 
(and our own) reckoning from midnight has tended much to oonfhse this question. 

The chronological difference in the account of the Evangelists has been maintained by Bretschneider, 
Usteri, Theile, de Wette, Meyer, Lucke, Bleek, Ebrard, and many others, who decide the question, same 
in favor of the Synoptists, some in favor of John. On the other hand, the agreement of John with the 
other three has been established by Hengstenberg, Tholuck, Wieseler, and, temporarily, by Ebrard.} 
Others, again, have striven to explain the Synoptists according to the supposed meaning of John; among 
the more recent writers Movers, Krafft, and Maier [of Freiburg, in his Commentar iiber das HvangeUwn 
des Johannes , p. 280 sqq.—not to bo confounded with the Protestant Meyer so often quoted in this 
work]. The latter urges that, according to John, the meal of which the Lord partook fell upon the 
evening of the 13th Nisan. The term is npdnrt r&r a(vfM*v, in the Synoptists, is then explained by the 
custom of the Galileans; according to which the whole preparation day of the feast, the 14th Nisan, 


ration for the Passover in the sense of Ptssover eve. Tholuck and Wieseler quote from Ignatius ad Phil. c. IS. the ex- 
preooion: odfifiarov rod ledax^h and from Socrates, Hist. EccL v. 22: adfifiarov tt)s ioprrjs. Biumldn in loc.: u £t 
ist der Rusttag der Paschameit; denn trie t oir geeehen haben, rb irdax a beseichnet bei Johannes die ganse Paecha - 
festseit, Johannes toolUe hervorhebm , an welohem Wochbktagk der Paschaseit Jesus gekreueigt ward\ tcis naehha- 
hervorgehoben xcird , dass dis Auferstehung au/den ersten Tag der Woche, also den dritten Tagnach der Kretteigung 
A** To this we may add the higher reason that John wished to expose the awfal inconsistency and crime of the Jens 
In patting the Saviour to death on the very day when they should have prepared themselves for the service of God ia His 
temple on the coming sabbath doubly sacred by its connection with the great Passover.—P. 8.] 

* [It may be added that the Jews attempted several times to seize Jesus on sabbaths or festival days, Luke iv. 26,9 
(on a sabbath); John vii. 80, 32 (in the midst of the feast of tabernacles, rrjs ioprijs /ueaouarjs, ver. 14); viL 87,44,45(oa 
the last day of the feast); x. 22, 89 (at the feast of the dedication).—P. S.] 

■ t [The church fathers have the tradition that Christ died on the viii. Cal. Apriles, i. «., on the 25th of March, three 
days after the vernal equinox. The most definite testimony is that of Tertnllian, which may be turned, however, against 
the view of Dr. Lange: ** Qua passio facta est sub lib trio Caesar e, Consulibus RubeUio Gemino et Ftuio Gemine, 
mense Martio\ temporibxts Paschat, die viii. Calend. ApHlium, dis pH mo aeumorum [this seems to be the 14tt of Si* 
son, ae in Matt, aeaeei. 17 and parallels], quo agnum ut occiderent ad vesper am, a Moyse fuerat praeceptum.” Ads. 
Jud. 8. De Rapt. c. 19.-P. 8.] 

% [Ebrard held originally the other view, that Christ died on the 14th of Nisan, and was rather suddenly ©ourerted to 
the opposite side by Wieseler ( Chronol . Synopse, Hamburg, 1848, pp. 888-390), but then he again returned to bis first riew 
In consequence of the clear, calm, and thorough investigation^ BIcek ( Beitrdge sur Erangelien-Kritik, Berlin, 1S46, pp 
107-156). Comp. Ebrard : Das Evangelium Johannis, p. 42 sqq., where he defends Wleader's view, and his Wieses 
schafUiche Kritik der Evang. (feschiohU, 2d ed. 1S50, p. 506 sqq, where he retnr.is to his first view with the honest eon- 
feesion: u The plausible and acute arguments of Wieseler have since been so thoroughly refitted by Bleek that no febe 
pride of consistency can prevent nn from returning openly to my original opinion os expressed in the first edition of this 
Work.”—P. 8.] 
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bad been already kept 44 According to their custom, this day fell into the Passover season, and might, 
as including the last part of the 13th Nisan, when the leaven was removed, be described as rp<Snj\ rS»w 
Thus he explains Matthew as meaning that the meal, no proper Passover, took place on the 
evening of the 13th Nisan. But this is untenable. For, 1. Maier himself acknowledges that Mark and 
Luke expressly describe the Lord's meal as a Passover celebrated at the legal time; and it is highly 
improbable that Matthew would here place himself on the side of John, in opposition to Mark and Luke. 
2 . The circumstance, that the Galileans removed the leaven earlier than the Jews—so soon as the morn¬ 
ing of the 14th Nisan, even the evening before—may be accounted for by the obligations of their journey. 
They came as travellers and guests to Jerusalem, and were therefore obliged to fix an earlier time for 
the beginning of the preparation. But it was not possible that they should begin the fe&t of unleavened 
bread a day earlier, because this would have been opposed to all Jewish ordinance, and because they 
must in that case, during that whole day, have avoided all social intercourse with the Jews. 3. Jesus 
is said to have anticipated the day, because He foresaw His own death. But Jesus also foresaw that 
the betrayal of Judas would be connected with the Passover. 4. It is plain that Matthew speaks of a 
legal Passover which could not be anticipated; for the disciples remind the Lord that the time of the 
Passover was at hand. Matthew does not say that the first day of the feast of unleavened bread was 
approaching, but that it was come.—On other artificial attempts at reconciliation, see Winer, Reallexi- 
eon , art. Pascha. 

All the Evangelists plainly agree in recording that Christ rose again on a Sunday , that He lay dur¬ 
ing the preceding Sabbath in the sepulchre, and that He died on the Friday before this Sabbath. Ac¬ 
cording - to Wieseler (p. &6 sqq.), Jesus was crucified on the 15th of Nisan of the year 80 a. n., or 788 
from the foundation of Rome; and that day was a Friday. 

[I call attention here to a different view on the day of Christ's death, not hitherto noticed by com¬ 
mentators, but worthy of a respectful examination. Dr. Gustav Seyitabth, formerly professor extraor¬ 
dinary in the university of Leipzig, now residing in New York, the author of a number of learned works 
on Egyptiology, Astronomy, and Chronology, and the propounder of a new theory of the Egyptian hie* 
roglyphics (see his Grammatica jEgypdaca ; Theologische Schriften der alien uEgypter , etc.), deviates 
from the traditional view, and holds that Christ died on Thursday , the 14th (not the 15th) of Nisan (the 
19th of March), and lay fall three days and three nights in the grave till Sunday morning. See his 
Chronologia Sacra , Leipzig, p. viii. sq. and p. 120 sqq. He thus solves the difficulty concerning the 
three dayB and three nights which the Saviour was to lay in the grave according to repeated statements, 
Hatt. xii. 40 (rpcis rj/xipat teal rpus yvicras ); xxvil 68 (txerh rpus rjfxipas ); John ii. 19 (tv rpidv r)fx4- 
peus ); Apoc. xi. 9 (rj/uipas rptis). Dr. Seyffarth supports this view also by astronomical calculations of 
the eclipse of the sun at the death of our Saviour, into the details of which I cannot here follow him. 
In fact, he bases ancient chronology largely on astronomy. As to the year of Christ's death, Dr. Seyf- 
farth, considering the JEn Dionysiaca correct in the date of the year and the day of Christ's birth, puts 
It the year ZZ post Christum natum , or 787 Anno Urbis. Other dates of Christ's death assigned by va¬ 
rious writers are: A. U. 783 (Wieseler, Friedlieb, Tischendorf, Greswell, Ellioott, Lange, Andrews); 
tf81 (Jarvis); 782 (Browne, Sepp, Clinton); 786 (Ebrard, Ewald).—P. S.] 

The Meaning of the Sufferings and Death of Jesus .—Here is the sacred centre of history, the his¬ 
tory of histories, the end and the summing up of all past time, the beginning and the summing up of 
all the new ages, the perfected judgment, and the perfected redemption. Therefore, also, it is a per¬ 
fected revelation: it is the supreme revelation of Jesus and of the depths of His heart; of the deep 
things of the Godhead; of the divine wisdom, righteousness, and grace; of the depths of humanity, the 
most manifold characteristics of which are here laid bare in the contrast between the holy Son of Man 
and the sinful children of men; the depths of nature, living and suffering in fellowship with humanity; 
the deep things of the spiritual world, and the depths of Satan. As it is said in Isa. liii., concerning the 
Redeemer: “ Who shall declare His length of life ? " so it may here be said: “ Who shall declare the 
depths of His death ? " 

We can only hint here at the riches of the contrasts—revealing the fulness of the revelation of judg¬ 
ment and redemption—which the history of our Lord's passion includes. 1. The contrast of the suffer¬ 
ings of Christ with His last eschatological predictions concerning His own future judicial majesty. 
Chrysostom: 44 At the fitting time He 6peaks now of His sufferings, when His future kingdom, with its 
rewards and punishments, was so present to His thoughts." 2. The oontrast of His passion with His 
past official work in life: suffering as the counterpart of action, passive obedience of active. Liscc. 
44 The history of the Redeemer's passion is related at large, and with peculiar preference, by the Evan¬ 
gelists. In His sufferings (as in His actions) the God-man reveals Himself in His dignity and glory. 
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But while the active virtues exhibit themselves in His whole life, the no less grant virtues of patience 
gentleness, longauffering, and supreme submission to God, prominently express themselves in His nf ( 
ferings. These were not so much the consequence of the cunning, malice, and power of His enemies, 
as His own free-will offering for the redemption of a sinful world: in this He manifested Himself as tbs 
innocent and patient Lamb of God, bearing and putting away the sins of the world in obedience to His 
heavenly Father. The suffering, dying, and victoriously rising Redeemer, amidst all the diversified 
concomitants of His passion, gives us a perfect image of the great conflict between the kingdoms of 
light and of darkness. Far from all passionless indifference, the Redeemer exhibited in His sufferings 
the tender emotions of sorrow and grief! and even of anguish and fear—thus becoming to ns also a sym¬ 
bol of that endurance of suffering which is well-pleasing to God.” 3. The contrast of the perfected pas¬ 
sion to the suffering course, of His whole life. 4. The contrast between the great fulfilment, and the 
types and the predictions concerning the suffering Messiah (Ps. xxii.; Isa. liiL). 6. The contrast with 
the ancient martyrs from the blood of Abel downward. 6. The contrast between the woes of Christ 
and the sorrows and pleasures of the old world. 1 . The contrast of His passion with His original divine 
glory, and his final human glorification.—A new series of such antitheses is then opened in the contrast 
of the sufferings of the personal Christ with the sufferings of His people, with the contrast of death and 
resurrection, to the end of the world. And, on the other side, there are the contrasts of reconciliation: 
the reconciliation of God and man, of heaven and earth, of this world and the next, of life and death, 
of the crown and the cross, of judgment and mercy. Heubner: “ The history of the passion is the 
highest and holiest history; it is the turning-point in the history of the world, both in itself and its de¬ 
sign and effect.” • 

In the homiletical treatment of this event care should ever be taken not to forget the central-point, 
the Lord Himself, while contemplating the prominent figures surrounding Him. The suffering Re¬ 
deemer Himself is always the essential object in every section:—the point of view from which to regard 
all the other persons, Judas, Peter, Pilate, and the rest, who must be seen in the light which He sheds 
upon them. Then, also, we should remember to regard these guilty and failing characters not with 
feelings of human excitement, and the rage of judicial revenge against Pilate and Judas (as in the Ash- 
Wednesday services of medieval Catholicism), but in the spirit of conciliation which the atoning sacri¬ 
fice before us suggests. And, lastly, the redeeming power of the victorious love of Christ should bs 
supreme in our thoughts; from it we should derive our arguments and pleas. 


Lxtkbaturk on the History of Christ's Pss&ioa.*— See full lists of works in Lilirnthal : Bill Archivarius, 114&, p. 
118 sqq.; Danz: Wbrterbuch der theol. Literatur ■ p. 782, and Supplement, p. 80; Winkr: IJandbuch der theol LiUro- 
tur , It p. 166, Supplement, p. 268; Hbubnbr, p. 876.—We mention the following: lluoo Grottos: ChHstus Pattern, s 
Latin drama, 1610; Klopstook: Mesnias (heroic poem): Lavatbr : Pontius PUatus: Rambach: Meditations on the 
Whole History of Christ's Passion (German), Berlin, 1742; Birger: Sermons on the Passion (German), Stuttgart, 1751; 
Callibkn : The Last Days of our Lord (German), N&rnberg, 1S28; F. W. Krummachrr : The Sugbring Saviour, Biele¬ 
feld, 1864 [English translation, Boston, 1867] ; J. Wichkliiaus : A complete Commentary on the History qfChrtsFsPg* 
sion (German), Hallo, 1855. [I. H. Fribdlxkb: Archaeology qf the History of the Passion, Bonn. 1848; W. Stbosp: 
Physical Cause of the Death qf Christ, London, 1847; the relevant sections in the Lives of Christ by Hass, Nraxpxb 
8bpp, Lakgb. Lichtenstein, Ebrard, Ewald, Kiggrwbacb, Baumgartbn, van Oostebzkk, Kittg, Elucott, ANDREWS. 
On the doctrinal aspect of the History of the Passion, compare also W. Maorb (archbishop of Dublin, 11881): DUcourus 
and Dissertations on the Scriptural Doctrines qf Atonement and Sacrifice, 1801 and often ( Works, London, 1842, toL 
1st).—P. 8.] 

On the development of the Catholic celebration of the Passion of Christ daring Lent and the Holy Week to Good Fri- 
day, we refer to the arch ecologies! works of Augusti and Riieinwald [Bingham. Biktrrzm] ; also to Fr. Strauss: The 
Evangelical Church- Year (German), p. 177, and Lisoo: The Christian Church- Year (German), p, 19, etc. 

* [All omitted in the Edinb. trsL—P. S.} 


FIRST SECTION. 

THE CERTITUDE OF CHRIST, AND THE INCERTITUDE OF HIS ENEMIES. THE DIVOT 
COUNSEL: AT THE FEAST OF THE PASSOVER. 

Chaptkb XXVI. 1-5. 

(Mark xiv. 1, 2; Luke xxii. 1, 2.) 

1 And it came to pass, when Jesus had finished all these sayings, he said unto his dis- 

2 ciples, Ye know that after two days is the feast of the p&ssover [comes the passover, to 

3 jrcurxa ytVrrat], and the Son of man is betrayed [delivered up]^to be crucified. Thefc 
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assembled together the chief priests, and the scribes,* and the elders of the people, unto 

4 the palace [in the court, avAiy] 1 of the high priest, who was called Caiaphas, And con¬ 
sulted [together, o-vvepovXewravro] that they might take Jesus by subtilty [craft, 

5 SoAcj)], and kill him [put him to death]. But they said, Not on the feast day [at the 
feast, iv tq loprg]* lest there be an uproar [tumult, Qopvfios] among the people. 


1 Ver. 2.—[So Lange renders erapaSHforat here. Comp. ch. v. 25; xv. 5; xvlii. 84xxrli. 18, 20; Mark xv. 1; 
Lnko xx. 20; Rom. viil. 32. Bat vapatitMvat is used sometimes, like irpohil6vai and the Let. prodere, with the collat- 
•rel notion of treaoAery, as in ch. x. 4.—P. 8.] 

* Ver. 8.—K o 1 ol ypapnanii (and the ecrlbee) mast be omitted acoording to Codd. A., D., L., etc. Prob¬ 

ably Inserted from Mark xlv. 1; Lake xxUL 2. [The words are ah>o wonting in Cod. Sinait. and in the critical editions.] 

• Ver. 8.—[Dr. Lange: Halle. Ahkii means usually, and so here, not the palace , but the atrium, the inner ooart, 

or enclosed square aronud-which the house was built, and which was used also for business. This is evident from ver. 69: 
II expos itcdfhrro iv rfj avkj), eat without in the court (not: without in the palace , which involves a contradiction 

in terms), and from Lake xxii. 65, where it is said that they kindled a fire iv fi eoy rijs avkys, in mldet of the court. 
Gomp. Meyer and Conant in loc ., and Lange's Eateg. Note*.— P. 8.] 

4 Ver. 5.—[Tho word/earf here means the whole period of seven days daring which the passover lasted. Msyer: Sie 
meinen die ganee tiebentdgige Feetmeit.—?. 8.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Ver. 1. Had ended all these sayings.—With 
these sayings [ch. xxiv. and xxv.] the Lord complet¬ 
ed His historical prophetic office. He now forean- 
nouncos the fulfilment of His priestly office. He has 
marked out the figure of His future, the Son of Man 
in His majesty and glory. This assurance is the 
basis on which He stands at the commencement of 
His sufferings and deepest humiliation, and the basis 
on which He seeks to place His disciples. 

Ver. 2. After two da y%*--[Day after to-mor¬ 
row , on Thursday.] See the introductory remarks 
on the chronology of the history of the Passion. 

The Passover. —nOD, Aram. fctHOD; accord¬ 
ing to Ex. xii 18, from HOD, to pas* over y to tpare y 
with allusion to the sparing of the first-born of Isra¬ 
el when the first-born of Egypt were slain by the 
destroying angel: thus, the patting over (of the de¬ 
stroying angel).* This passing over has a threefold 
meaning: 1. The deliverance of the people out of 
Egypt through the judgment upon the Egyptians— 
the typical redemption; 2. the spiritual offering up 
of the Israelite first-born with the Egyptian, expressed 
by the blood of the lamb sprinkled on the door¬ 
posts—the typical death of Christ; 3. the actual 
roaring of the Israelite first-born in connection with 
that sacrifice—the raising np of the new life of Christ 
out of the sacrificial death. Accordingly, the Pass- 
over is a feast of thank-offering, a peace-offering, a 
sacrifice of salvation, which rests upon the basis of a 
sacrifice devoted to corse (the death of the Egyptian 
first-born), and of a propitiatory sacrifice (the sacri- 

• [Tb« word w 4 <r x a (originally traneitvp, toipfkur it, 
HOB ) la used ia a threefold sense In the N. T. (1) Agnut 
paechalie. the paschal lamb; hence the phrase to kill the 
pateover ; Mark xtv. 12; Luke xxli. 7. (3) The sacrificial 
lamb and the tapper. Matt xxrl. 17; Mark xiv. 14; Lake 
xxiL 11. (8) The eohol* feast of unleavened bread, tj lopx^ 
reev a£up<ev t or tA dfutta, which lasted seven days. Matt 
xxvl. 2; Lake xxii. 1, and so generally in John it 13; vi. 4; 
xi. 15; xii. 1; xllt 1, etc. Some of the Greek and Latin fa¬ 
thers connected the paetover with the Greek verb w d <r x 
to enffer, and with the death of Christ which wss typified by 
the sacrifice of the paschal lamb l>r. Wordsworth finds s deep 
mystic meaning in this,—a mistake, which evidently arose 
from the ignorance of Hebrew, a language known to very 
few of the fathers and schoolmen down to the period of the 
Reformation. He also sees a providential paronomasia in Lnke 
xxii. 15 between tovto sdax a tpayelv and w ph rov 
tee eraBelv. —P. 8.] 


fice of the Israelite first-born in the blood of the 
lamb). The feast of deliverance is the seal and sao- 
rament of salvation, the festival of new life and re¬ 
demption, won out of the judgment of death. The 
type has thus its threefold relation to Christ As 
Christ in His life was the true burnt-offering, so in 
His death He was: 1. The sacrifice of curse cherem 
(Gal iii. 18), through the blindness of the world and 
the judgment of God, in order to the awakening and 
spiritual iudgment of the world; 2. the sin-offering, 
ehattah (2 Cor. v. 21), for the reconciliation of the 
world; 8. the thank-offering in the new life, in the 
infinite fulness of life which He obtained in death. 
In all these senses He was the true and real Passover 
(1 Cor. v. 7); and Easter, but especially the holy 
Supper, is tne New Testament paschal feast, the 
feast of salvation, grounded upon propitiation through 
the condemnation of sin. And, inasmuch as with me 
deliverance from Egypt was connected separation 
from the leaven of Egyptian idolatry, and disciplinary 
wandering through the desert, the Passover is at the 
same time the feast of unleavened bread (niBBn an). 
This view of the feast has two main points: 1. Sep¬ 
aration from the leaven, the spiritual fellowship of 
Egypt (Matt, xvl 6; 1 Cor. v. 7); 2. wandering 
through all the tests and discipline of privation in the 
wilderness (Deut. xvl 3). With this twofold religious 
significance of the feast, there was, in process of time, 
connected the festival of spring-time and the begin¬ 
ning of harvest, or the first-fruits. (Some modem 
archaeologists have without cause reversed the order, 
and made the natural feast the basis of the churchly 
or spiritual Compare Winer, sub Patcha.) The 
Passover was the first of the three great feasts of 
Israel, and was celebrated in the first month of 
the year, Abib or Nisan, about the time of full 
moon—from the 14th to the 21st of Nisan—and 
in the central sanctuary. Concerning its rites, tee 
below. 

And the Son of Man ia delivered tip to be 
omoified. —The predictions of the crucifixion gen¬ 
erally are here taken for granted: the prophecy hero 
specifically lies in the definition of the date. 

Ver. 3. Then assembled together. — To tho 
clear prospect and certitude of the Lord concerning 
the period of His death, is characteristically opposed 
the perfect uncertainty of the Sanhedrin concerning 
it, and the decree, which circumstances soon render¬ 
ed vain, “ not on the feast-day.” 

In the coart [tn der Halle ].—Not the palace of 
the high-priest itself but the atrium^ or court en* 
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doted by its buildings. The common place of meet¬ 
ing for the Sanhedrin was called Gasitk, and joined, 
according to the Talmud, the south side of the tem¬ 
ple. Lightfoot, p. 459.* 

Who waa called Caiaphas. — 44 Probably equiv¬ 
alent to , depression This was a standing sur¬ 
name, which passed into a proper name. He was 
originally called Joseph (Joseph. Antiq. xviii. 2, 2). 
[Some ancient fathers confounded him with Jose¬ 
phus the Jewish historian, and supposed that he was 
secretly converted to Christianity.—P. S.] Caiaphas 
was one of those high-pricsts who marked the dese¬ 
cration of the institution by party spirit and the in¬ 
fluence of foreign power. The Procurator Valerius 
Gratus had given him the office, and he lost its dig¬ 
nity through Yitellius (Joseph. Antiq. xviii. 2, 2; 4, 
8 ). He was the son-in-law of Annas. The evangeli¬ 
cal history paints his character in his deeds. 

Ver. 4. By craft, 8 6 \ y .—The impression which 
the spiritual victories gained over them in the temple 
by Jesus had made upon the people, and also upon 
themselves, is here very plainly marked. 

Not at the feast. —The people were, in their 
congregation at the feast (often to the amount of two 
millions), generally inclined to insurrection (Joseph. 
Antiq. xvii. 9, 8; xx. 5, 8); and a tumult on behalf 
of Jesus was all the more to be provided against, be¬ 
cause He had so many dependents among the peo¬ 
ple, especially among the bold and quarrelsome 
mountaineers from Galilee. The decree was present¬ 
ly invalidated—not through the first offer of Judas 
(Meyer), which had already been made, and had led 
them to settle the form, of betrayal and • His sudden 
suiprise—but through the later appearance of the 
traitor, when he came from the supper in the night, 
and announced to them the favorable opportunity of 
seizing Christ in the garden. Bengel: Sic consilium 
divinum successit. Their counsel was fulfilled only 
so far as the taking the Lord by craft. It was a vain 
im a gin ation that such a person as Jesus was, could 
be surreptitiously and without noise removed out of 
the way. 

[Comp. Words woRTn: “ Observe Christ’s power 
over His enemies in His death. Oftentimes when 
they endeavored to take Him, He escaped from them 
(John x. 89). But at the time when they had desired 
not to take Him, viz., at the Passover (comp. Luke 
xxii.' fi), then He willed to be taken, and they, though 
unwilling, took Him; and so they fulfilled the prophe¬ 
cies in killing Him who is the true Passover, and in 
proving Him to be the Christ (Comp. Leo, Serm. 
lviil; Theophylact in Marc. xiv. 2.) ” Dr. Lange, 
Meyer, Wordsworth, and others, assume that the 
priests intended to crucify the Lord after the feast 
of the Passover, when the crowds of strangers, some¬ 
times amounting to two millions, should have left, 
but were frustrated in their design by the favorable 
opportunity soon offered. Ewald, on the contrary 
(Geschichie Christus', p. 410), supposes that they 
intended to crucify Him before the feast, and actually 
did so, viz., on the 14th of Nisan. There is no doubt 
that the words fxh tv rp ioprp, not at the feast! 
admit of both views. But in the latter case we would 
involve the Synoptists in self-contradiction; and then 
the time was already so far advanced, that the peo¬ 
ple, whose tumult they feared, must have already 
been at Jerusalem when the Sanhedrin resolved to 
crucify Christ. In any case their words in ver. 5 im- 
oly that they had no religious scruples against a pub- 

• [Comp. Crit. Kota, No. 8, above, p. 459.—P. B.] 


lie execution on the feast, but were restrained onh 
by motives of policy and expediency. Probably such 
executions did take place sometimes on high festi¬ 
vals—as religious acts, and as a warning to the peo¬ 
ple. The law nowhere expressly prohibits them. 
Hegesippus relates in Euseb. HisL JCccL ii. 28, that 
James the Just, the brother of the Lord, was stoned 
and killed on the day of the Passover. See above, 
p. 456. Consequently this verse cannot be pressed 
as an argument against the view that Christ died on 
the 15th of Nisan, as is done by Bleek and otben 
who advocate the 14th as the day of the crucifixion. 
—P. S.] • 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. Jesus in divine assurance ready for death, 
familiar with the time of His death; while His mur¬ 
derers themselves know not whither they are pro¬ 
ceeding. 

2. Jesus the real Passover, or Paschal Lamb. 
See above. 

8. The Sanhedrin, in its decree: “JVof on the 
feast, ” is the type of the policy of a sinful world, 
which is violently moved by the powers of hell, and 
urged whither they will more impetuously than itself 
desires. 

4. In the way of obedience, Jesus came to the 
feast of the Passover. He was separated from the 
temple, but not from His people and His religious 
obligations and customs. As an Israelite, He must 
keep the feast in Jerusalem; although this feast 
should result in His own death. And this very fed 
makes it an untenable notion, that Jesus kept the 
Passover a day earlier than was the custom. He 
would then have arbitrarily altered and belied at the 
end the legal propriety of His whole life. His mb- 
mission to the law brought Him to His death. Con¬ 
cerning the high-priestly office of Christ, compare 
dogmatical treatises. 


EOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

Christ, in the full anticipation of His judicial glory, 
is prepared for His death: 1. He is notwithstanding 
ready for death; 2. He is on that account ready for 
death.—The divine assurance of the Lord, in contrast 
with the perfect and helpless uncertainty of His ene¬ 
mies : 1. The fact itself: (a) He as the sacrifice knows 
the day of His dentil, which the murderers them¬ 
selves do not yet know; (b) He marks out a definite 
day, which they by their decree in council rqject 1 
The explanation of the fact: (a) Christ is perfectly 
fltmiliar with the spirit of Scripture (the meaning of 
the ancient Passover)—with the government of His 
Father (He knows the machinations of the powers of 
evil to which His enemies are given over); (5) His 
enemies suppose in their despotic counsels that they 
are above events, while they have become the help¬ 
less instruments of hell; U) hell itself knows not all 
things, and knows wrongly all that it knows; it is 
decreed by God that it Bhall be now condemned.— 
What is it that the Lord lays most stress upon when 
He announces His passion I 1. Not that lie should 
be nailed to the Cross; but, 2. that He should be be¬ 
trayed.—Perfect truth mourning over perfect false¬ 
hood in the deepest grief—The sufferings of Christ 
the consummation of all Joseph’s sufferings: to be 
betrayed and told by His brethren.—The uncounselled 
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confusion of the High Council.—The mixing up of 
politics with the Church must ruin both.—The last 
sittings of the Jewish ruling Council in the Church, 
according to Matthew: 1. A council without counsel* 
devoted to subtilty (ch. xxvi. 5); 2. a shameless 
council, devoted to lying and calumniation (ch. xxvii. 
1J; 3. a profligate council, devoted to hypocrisy (ver. 
7); 4. a blind council, devoted to bribery (ch. xxviii. 
12).—The greatest of all insurrections (against the 
Lord’s Anointed) must always be in dread of the 
phantom of insurrection: 1. They lift themselves up 
against the Lord; and, 2. brand the possible upris¬ 
ing for His defence as rebellion.—The shallow farce 
of hierarchical pride condemned : 1. They think they 
can triumphantly trifle,—(a) with circumstances; (6) 
with men; (c) with sin. 2. They become a spectacle 
of judgment,—(a) through unforeseen accident; (b) 
through the spirits of hell (working in the soul of 
Judas); (c) through the sacred supervision of God. 
—The counsel of the wicked set at nought: 1. It 
half succeeds (they take the Lord with subtilty); 
2. it seemed to have succeeded beyond expectation 
(the people made an insurrection in their favor at 
the feast); 3. but it was absolutely put to shame 
(the crucifixion of Christ at this feast was the end of 
all their feasts).—The warning thought, that the ob¬ 
duracy of the Jews reached its climax precisely at the 
feasts, when Jesus came to them—The question, 
whether Christ should die at the feast? The ene¬ 
mies say: u Not at the feast;” the Lord says: “ On 
the feast-day, and no other.” f The’ corruption of 
the Jewish feasts, out of which the great Christian 
feasts have sprung: Good Friday, Easter, Ascension 
Day, and Whitsuntide.—The counsel of God, that 
Christ should die at the feast of the Passover. 1. 
The appointment: (a) in the holiest place of the 
earth; (b) at the highest feast; (c) in the midst of 
an assembly which represented the whole of man¬ 
kind ; (d) thus with perfect publicity. 2. The reason: 
(a) for the realization of all the symbols, especially 
the Passover; (6) to establish that the feast of the 
typical deliverance was changed into the feast of the 
real redemption; (c) for a manifestation of the judg¬ 
ment of the world, and of the reconciliation of the 
world, in the greatest assembly of Jews and Gentiles. 
—God can make sacrifices of His own, but He does 
not give them up to secret murder.—They might cru¬ 
cify Him openly before all the world; but secretly 
do away with Him they could not—The blood of the 
saints does not sink silently into the ground ; it pub¬ 
licly flows, and preaches aloud. 

Starke: —Christ’s words inseparable from His 

* [Etn rathlossr Bath—tin schamloser Bath—tin ruch- 
toeer Rath—tin sinnlossr Bath.—] 

t [This theme, of course, implies the chronological view 
held by Lange, Tholuck, Wleselcr, and llengstenberg, who 
fix upon the i5th Nisan as the day of crucifixion: but it is 
of no avail if Christ died on the 14th Nisan or before the 
regular Jewish Passover, according to Seyfforth, Ebrard, 
Bleak, and others.—P. S.] 


sufferings.—Happy he who, when his death comes, 
can speak and hear about it with satisfaction.—* 
Christ would suffer and die at the Passover: 1. Be¬ 
cause the paschal lamb was a type of Himself, 1 Cor. 
v. 7; 2. that His sufferings and death might the 
sooner be everywhere known.— Zemus :—In the first 
Passover, the Israelites were brought out of the lit¬ 
eral slavery of Egypt; in the last Passover, Christ 
has delivered us by His death from spiritual slavery, 
Titus ii. 14, 15.—Christ delighted to speak of His 
sufferings; let us delight in hearing of them, especial¬ 
ly during Lent—The great mass of the High Council 
are spoken of (Nicodemus, Joseph of Arimathea, and 
some others, were excepted): happy those who do 
not make themselves partakers of the sins committed 
in the fraternity of their colleagues.— Bibl. Wurt.: — 
The worst wickedness is practised at the most holy 
times : men never play and debauch themselves, and 
rage more in iniquity, than on the feast-days; but 
what on other days is simple sin, on such days is ten 
fold.— Canstein :—The visible Church of Christ may 
reach such a point, that its most eminent and- great 
est members may not only not tolerate Christ and 
His truth, but even seek to destroy them .—Quesnel : 
—The human schemes, Gen. L 20.— Canstein :—The 
ancient hypocritical serpent-sub til ty (ver. 4 f by sub¬ 
tilty), Gen. iii. 15.— Zetsius :—The world can bear 
with Jews, Gentiles, Turks, Epicureans, but not with 
the honest witnesses of truth.—The Messiah was to 
suffer and die in the midst of a great multitude of 
people .—Cramer :—The counsel of the ungodly pass¬ 
es away, but the decree of God shall stand,—TJn- 
priestly priests,* who, instead of attending to devo¬ 
tion, are dealing in political and ofttimes diabolical 
schemes. 

Heubner:—AU these sayings (ver. 1). He had 
told His people and His disciples all that was needful 
for salvation, and had confirmed all by works and 
miracles: nothing now was left but to die.—He spoke 
of His sufferings, that His disciples might see how 
little chance had to do with them, but that all was 
after the will of His heavenly Father.—A pattern to 
us, that we should accustom ourselves to think and 
speak without fear of our final sufferings. — They 
thought not that He well knew all that was passing 
in their council.—The higher a man rises in influence 
. and authority, the greater is his temptation to ambi¬ 
tion, pride, love of power, and envy.—Those who are 
mighty in this world, its great men and rulers, are 
mostly indisposed to any new and better ordinance. 
—Fear of the people: vigor and openness are pecu¬ 
liar to the righteous cause.—“ Not at the feast:” the 
feast was the wrong time, not because of any fear of 
God, but because of their fear of man. The decree 
must have cost them after all some pangs of con¬ 
science. 

* [This comes nearer the original: OeisUoss €MstUehe 
than the Edlnb. tral.: Unspiritual clerics. —P. S.j 
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SECOND SECTION. 

THE ANOINTING AT BETHANY. 


Chapter XXYI. 0-16. 

(Mark xiv. 6-11; Luke xxii. 8-6; John xil 1-8.) 

6 Now when Jesus was in Bethany, in the house of Simon the leper [four days proton, 

7 on Saturday], There came unto him a woman having an alabaster box of very precious 
ointment, and poured it on his head, as he sat at meat [reclined at table, dvcuect/tcwv]. 

8 But when his [the] 1 disciples saw it, they had indignation [were indignant, or displeas- 

9 ed, rfyavdKTrjo-dv], saying, To what purpose is this waste? For this ointment* might 

10 have been sold for much, and given to the poor. When Jesus understood it, he [And 
Jesus knowing it, yvow Sc 6 *l7^r.] said unto them, Why trouble ye the woman? for she 

11 hath wrought a good work upon me. For ye have the poor [the poor ye have, to« 

12 7rra>xovs *x €T€ ] a l wa 7 s with you; but me ye have not always. For in that she hath 
poured [in pouring, /foAmW] this ointment on my body, she did it for my burial 

13 [for my embalmment, or to prepare for my burial, irpos to cprcu^iocrai /xc], Verily I 
8ay unto you, Wheresoever this gospel shall be preached in the whole world, then 
shall also this, that this woman hath done [this aho that she hath done, #c<u 6 hroapm 

14 avnj], be told for a memorial of her.' Then one of the twelve, called Judas Iscariot, 

15 went unto the chief priests, And said unto them , What will ye give me, and I will de¬ 
liver him unto you? And they covenanted with him for [promised him]* thirty pieces 

16 [shekels] of silver. 4 And from that time he sought opportunity to betray him. 

1 Ver. 8 .—The for His; axnov being omitted here and ver. 45 by the best authorities. 

* Ver. 9.—A., B., D., L., and other MSS, omit t b /uvpoy, ointment. [So also Cod. Sinait which reads simply ToeraJ 

* Ver. 15.—[Dr. Lange translates tarrjaay avrtpi tie setsUn thin aus, i. «., they appointed or fixed upon tint 
price for him, they secured or promised him. So Vulgata. Jerome (in loc.\ TheophylacL Luther, £. V., Grotius, Eisner, 
Fritzsche, Alford, etc. The other translation is: they weighed out to hbn. So Eutnym., Bern, Wahl (appends, twtdgm, 
dartcagen, Matt. xxri. 15), Bretschneider, KulnoeL, de Wette, Ewald, Meyer (see quotation In the JStteg. Notes), Robinson, 
T. J. Conant, Wordsworth, etc. Comp, the Lexica, sub taryjpi; Wetsteln in loc .; Winer, R R. IF. R, sub Geld; 
and Valckennr ad Burip. Fragm. p. 283: “ Qui lancet aqua to sustinebat examine , cvjuscunqve res pondtt* ad librttm 
atUmaturut, dicebatur eximie lar^v etiam veteribus, Uerodoto iL p. 185, 89, Platoni De RepubL x. p. 60S. D... In¬ 
terpret Jobi xxxv L 6, la rf pc it C v 7 V 8 1 * a l qt Compare, however, Dr. Lange's objection to Meyer’s explao> 
tlon in the JSboeg. Notes. To this may be added that the avviQtvro of Luko and the iwrjyyclhaTO of Mark are rather in 
favor of the first translation.—P. 8.] 

* Ver. 15.—[Dr. Lange inserts here shekels qfsilrer. The rptdicoirra ipyvpia were probably sacred shekels, which 
were heavier than the common shekels, and hence paid by weight.—P. 8.] 


’ EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Yer. 6. Now, when Jems was in Bethany, 
or lit.: And Jeans being in B. —On the Saturday 
before [six days before the Passover, see John xii. lj. 
Meyer, indeed, thinks that to remove this abode or 
Jesus at Bethany before the note of time, ver. 2, is 
a device of the Harmonists, from which the r 6 r c of 
ver. 14 should have deterred them. Certainly that 
would be true if this r 6 r c were found in ver. 6. 
But the r 6 t e in ver. 14 manifestly refers to the pre¬ 
vious anointing. A similar retrogression to an earlier 
event may be found in Matt. xiv. 3; as an anticipa¬ 
tion in ch. xxvii. 7, where Meyer himself is obliged 
to give up the external succession.* 

* [WoxDSWOKTn : “ An Instance of recapitulation. This 
Incident took place before our Lord's betrayal, but St. Mat¬ 
thew Introduces it here to mark the contrast between Mary 
and Judas Iscariot. Judas murmured against her (John 
xii. 4), because she had bestowed on our Lord the offering 
of this precious ointment which might have been sold for 
800 pence (Mark xiv. 5), and he sells his Master for thirty 
pieces of sliver or 60 pence.” But in this case Matthew 
would have expressly mentioned Judas instead of the dis¬ 
ciples generally in ver. 8.—P. S.J 


Of Simon the leper.— -Probably Jesus had heal¬ 
ed this Simon of his leprosy. He dwelt in Bethany. 
It is natural to suppose that he had made Jesus a 
feast in gratitude. According to a tradition in Nice- 
phor. Hist Eccl . i. 27, he was the father of Lazarus; 
according to others, he was the husband of Martha, 
or Martha his widow. All this is very uncertain; 
but it is not on arbitrary supposition, that he was in 
some way related to the family of Lazarus. 

Yer. 7. There came to Him a woman. —“ This 
anointing, which Mark also (ch. xiv. S) relates, is pot 
that recorded in Luke vii. 86 sqq.; it is so essential¬ 
ly distinguished from the latter in time, place, circum¬ 
stances, person, as also in its whole historical and 
ethical connections and bearings, that we are not 
warranted even by the peculiarity of tho event to as¬ 
sume different aspects of one transaction (against 
Chrysostom, Grotius, Schleiermacher, Strauss, Wdsse, 
Ewald). See Calov. Bibl. lllustr. But it is not dif¬ 
ferent from that which is recorded in John xil 1 
(against Origcn, Chrysostom, Euth. Zigabenua, Osian- 
der, Lightfoot, Wolf; etc.).” Meyer. Similarly do 
Wette; who, however, gives some supposed devia¬ 
tions in the two accounts. 1. According to John, 
the annlnfing took place six days before the Pass- 
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over; according to Matthew, two days. This has 
been set aside. 2. According to Matthew and Mark, 
the meal was in the house of Simon; according to 
John, in the house of Lazarus. But the expression, 
44 they made Him a feast,” is not necessarily to be 
referred to the family of Lazarus; certainly not to be 
limited to them. It is possible that all the believers 
in Bethany gave Him this feast; and the fact that 
Lazarus was among the guests to the Lord’s honor, 
that Martha waited upon Him, and Mary anointed 
Him, conclude nothing against the place being Simon’s 
house; especially as we know nothing of the near 
connection between the family of Lazarus and Simon. 
[Both families may have occupied the same house, 
especially if they were related, according to the an¬ 
cient tradition; or, Simon may have been the owner, 
Lazarus the tenant, of the house.—P. S.] 8. Accord¬ 
ing to Matthew and Mark, Jesus was anointed on the 
head; according to John, on the feet. But according 
to Matt, xxvi IS, the body of Jesus generally was 
anointed. The connection shows why John makes 
prominent the anointing of the feet 4. In the Sy- 
noptists, the disciples express their displeasure; in 
John, Judas Iscariot But Matthew, ver. 14, inti¬ 
mates that Jmdas was the instigator of the murmur¬ 
ing, and carried the mass of the disciples with him. 
And for John, the glance at the traitor was the main 
point According to Augustine and others, Judas 
might have made the remark, and the rest harmless¬ 
ly consented. Meyer supposes that the original ac¬ 
count, as given by John, had been disturbed in the 
Synoptists through blending it with that of Luke vil; 
and that hence the name of Simon, the host, was ob¬ 
tained. An arbitrary assumption; since the name 
of Simon was very common, and the related features 
might have been repeated very naturally through 
their inner significance. 

A woman.—John calls her Mary, the well- 
known, whose noble character he had diawn before 
in ch. xi.; see also Luke x. 89. 

Hawing an alabaster-box. — More precise 
statement in John xii. 8. Anointing with oil was a 
primitive custom of consecration, Gen. xxviii. 18. It 
was then used for the ritual consecration of priests, 
Lev. viii. 12; of kings, 1 Sam. x. 1 f ch. xvi. 18; oc¬ 
casionally also of prophets, 1 Kings x^x. 16. By an¬ 
ointing was the Old Testament David marked out as 
the Mashiach, as also his sons; and especially the 
ideal David, the Saviour, Ps. ii. 2. But the anoint¬ 
ing was interpreted of the fhlness of the Spirit, Isa. 
xl 2; lxL; Heb. i. 9, after Ps. xlv. 7, 8. The an¬ 
ointing of the head was also a distinction which was 
conferred upon the guest of honor, Luke vii. 46,— 
not only among the Jews, but generally in the East 
and among the ancients: Plato, Be Republ. iil See 
Grotius in Matt. p. 601. In connection with the an¬ 
ointing of the head, was the washing of the feet with 
water. Thus it was an elevation of the custom to the 
highest point of honor, when the head and the feet 
were alike anointed with oil. Thus the anointing of 
the feet in Luke vii. was not simply dictated by the 
woman’s prostration and humility: Jesus was on His 
journey, and the anointing of the feet was therefore 
primarily mentioned. And in John’s account also, 
the fact that Jesus came as a traveller to Bethany 
will account for his giving special prominence to the 
anointing of the feet. But Matthew leaves this cir¬ 
cumstance unnoticed. De Wette: 44 A whole pound 
of ointment (she had so much, according to John), 
poured out at once upon the head, would have been 
improper; probably it was easier for Mary to ap¬ 


proach His feet than His head.” Friedlieb supposes 
that the litra (pound) here mentioned, was the ancient 
and genuine litra of the Sicilian-Greek system, about 
fa of & Cologne pound. We learn from Mark, ver. 
8 , that she broke the alabaster-flask at the top, in 
order to pour out the ointment. 44 The ointment of 
nard was highly esteemed in antiquity as a precious 
aromatic, and a costly luxury, Plinius, xii. 26. It was 
brought chiefly from Asia Minor in little alabaster- 
flasks ; and the best were to be had in Tarsus. Tet 
the plant grew in Southern India.” See Winer, sub 
Narde . The best was very high in price. 

Ver. 8. They beoame indignant. —According 
to John, Judas expressed this displeasure; according 
to Mark, some of them were indignant within them¬ 
selves ; according to Matthew, the body of the dis¬ 
ciples. Matthew is wont to generalize; but his 
words here nfban only, that the disciples collectively 
were led astray by the hypocritical word of Judas ; 
symptoms of murmuring appeared in many. 

To what purpose is this waste?—*Ax<6- 
X e i a, wasting. The active meaning must be held 
fast. It marks the supposed useless squandering of 
a costly possession. Meyer, however, takes the sense 
passively: loss . 

Ver. 9. Sold for much. —Pliny says that a 
pound of this ointment cost more than four hundred 
denarii. [A dendry , or “ penny ” in the English Ver¬ 
sion, is about 16 American cents. See note, p. 862.] 
Mark mentions that three hundred was the amount 
specified by the murmuring disciples: about equal 
to 65} Prussian dollars [about $45]. 

And given to the poor. —The money realized 
from the sale of the ointment. John gives the ex¬ 
planation, that Judas had the bag (as manager of the 
common exchequer), and was a thief in the manage¬ 
ment of it. The money, he takes for granted, should 
have gone into his bag. Under the present circum¬ 
stances, with a mind darkened by desperation as to 
the cause of Christ, which he had begun now to re¬ 
nounce, he might perhaps have “ deserted with the 
bag.” 

Ver. 10. But when Jesus saw it. —That is, 
the secret ungracious murmuring; for none durst 
speak aloud save Judas. 

Why trouble ye the woman, ri k6*ovs 
t ap4x* T§ T V yvraiKt ;—inflict not upon her any 
burden or disquietude by confusing her conscience, by 
disturbing her love, or by disparaging her noble act 
of sacrifice. 

For she hath wrought a good work.—Lit¬ 
erally, a beautiful work, marking its moral propriety 
and grace. Meyer: “The disciples turned away 
from the moral quality to the expediency of the ques¬ 
tion.” Rather, they measured moral quality by prac¬ 
tical utility, Judas doing so as* a mere hypocrite. But 
Jesus estimated moral quality according to the prin¬ 
ciple of believing and active love from which the act 
sprang. 

Ver. 11. Me ye have not always. —Not simply 
a “ sorrowful litotes,” to signify His speedy departure 
through death;. but also intended to impress the un¬ 
exampled significance of the occasion. Only once in 
the whole course of history could this particular act 
of reverence occur, which, humanly speaking, cheered 
and animated the Lord before His passion. This 
hour was a fleeting, heavenly opportunity which could 
never return; while the care of the poor would be a 
daily duty to humanity down to the end of time. 
But, at the same time, there is a general reference to 
the contrast between festal offerings and every-day 
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offerings. Only on certain special occasions may 
Christ be anointed; but we may always do good to 
the poor. 

Ver. 12. Site hath ponxed oat this ointment. 
—She poured it all out, as desirous to offer the last 
drop. And she thereby expressed an unconscious 
presentiment which the Lord now interprets. 

She did it for Mv burial [lit: to prepare Me 
for burial , to embalm Me.]— 35he hath anointed 
and embalmed for solemn burial My body, as if it 
were already a corpse. The Lord gives this signifi¬ 
cance to the occasion, on account of the prophecy of 
his death contained in the traitor’s temper: He would 
intimate all to Judas, and at the same time humble 
the disciples. The woman was not, in her act, con-, 
scious of all this inducement; but she had some pre¬ 
sentiment which made her act as if she thought, We 
have come to the end; hereafter there Will be no need 
of anointing. 

Ver. 18. This gospeL—The tidings of salvation, 
with special reference to the death of Jesus. 

Shall be told for a memorial of her.—Prom¬ 
ise of a permanent justification and distinction for 
this eminent woman, which has been in the most 
glowing manner fulfilled. [Even now, while we 
write or read these lines, we fulfil the Saviour’s pro¬ 
phecy. Alford well observes on this, the only case 
in which our Lord has made such a promise: “We 
cannot but be struck with the majesty of this pro- 
phetie announcement: introduced with the peculiar 
and weighty \*yv vy.iv ,—conveying, by im¬ 

plication, the whole mystery of the tvtryytkiov which 
should go forth from His death as its source,—looking 
forward to the end of time, when it shall have been 
preached in the whole world,—and specifying the fact 
that this deed should be recorded wherever it is 
preached.” He sees in this announcement a distinct 
prophetic recognition of the existence of written gos¬ 
pel records by means of which alone the deed related 
could be universally proclaimed.—P. S.J 

Ver. 14. Then one of the twelve went. — 
Now did the secret of the murmuring of the disciples 
disclose itself, as if an old sore in the sacred circle 
had broken open. The woman with her ointment has 
hastened the healing crisis. As the hardening of the 
Jews was developed at the great feasts when Jesus 
visited them, so the hardening of Judas was com¬ 
pleted at the feasts where Jesus was the centre.— 
T6t*. Meyer, unsatisfactorily, says: “After this meal; 
but not because he was aggrieved by Jesus’ saying, 
which, in its tenderness of sorrow, was not calculated 
to wound him.” The answer of the Lord approved 
the act of the woman, punished the complaint of Ju¬ 
das, sealed and confirmed the prospect of His death: 
all this was enough for the exasperated confusion of 
Judas’ mind. He now began to dally with the thought 
of treachery (compare Schiller’s WaUeneteinX, when 
he went over the Mount of Olives (probably tne same 
evening) to Jerusalem, and asked a question of the 
enemies of Jesus which should clear up matters. 
But after the paschal supper the thought began to 
dally with him; for Satan entered into his soul (John 
xiii. 27). Meyer, de Wette, and Strauss, are unable 
to see this progress .in the development of evil, and 
hence find here contradictions. Meyer thinks that 
Luke xxii. 8 more particularly is in conflict with John 
upon this point; though John vi 70, compared with 
John xiii., has more the temblance of contradiction. 
But it must be remembered that the expression 
“Satan entered into him,” may be used in a larger 
and in a more limited sense. 


Ver. 15. Bat they promised [or: secured] to 
him. —Meyer: “ They weighed out to Aim, after the 
old custom. There had been in the land a coined 
shekel since the time of Simeon (148 n. c.); hot 
weighing seems to have still been customary in the 
temple treasury. At any rate, we arc not authorized 
to make (ernaav signify simply: they paid ... The 
explanation of others, * they made eeeure to him , or 
promised' (Theophyiact, Grotius, aL), is contradicted 
by Matt xxvii. 8, where rh bpyvpia points to the 
shekels as reoeived already, as also by the prophecy 
of this fact in Zech. xi. 12.” But Meyer overlooks 
the fact, that Judas, after the Passover, went again 
to the high priests, and that then, according to John, 
the'matter was finally decided. They hardly gave 
him the monev before that 

Thirty pieces of silver. —Silver shekels. The 
shekel, aUkos y one of the Hebrew weights 

from early times, and one that was most in use 
(“like our pound”). By the weight of the silver 
shekel all prices were regulated in commerce and 
barter, down to the time of coinage in Israel after the 
exile. Hence the silver shekel was the current me¬ 
dium in all transactions of the sanctuary. The shekel 
of the sanctuary and the royal shekel were probably 
somewhat*heavier than the common shekel The 
half-shekel was the personal tribute to the temple, 
two Attic drachmas (eee eh. xvil 24). The value of 
the shekel has been estimated at about 25 Stibcr- 
groochen* [a little over two English shillings, or 50 
American cents]. Consequently 80 shekels amount 
to 25 [Prussian] dollars [between three and four 
pounds sterling, or about fifteen American dollais]. 
Gerlach counts 20, Lisco only 15 [Prussian] dollars. 
De Wette: About 42 florins.—Meyer: “Matthew 
alone specifies the thirty pieces of silver; and the 
triviality of this gain, as measured by the avarice of 
Judas, makes it probable that tbe unknown recom¬ 
pense of treason was fixed by evangelical tradition, 
according to Zech. xi 12.” Here Meyer follows 
de Wette, who often follows in the track of Strauss. 
As if Satanic avarice and treason had any reasonable 
tax, or as if any sum of money could more easily ex¬ 
plain and justify tbe betrayal of the person of Jens! 
The most improbable sum is here the most probable. 
Thirty pieces silver were, according to Exod. xxL 
82, the price of a slave.f Hence, in Zech. xi 12, the 
price at which the Shepherd of nations is valued, was 
thirty pieces of silver. The literal fulfilment of this 
word should not make the round sum suspicious. 
We should rather assume that the Sanhedrin design¬ 
edly, and with cunning irony; chose the price of tbe 
slave in Exod. xxi If Judas demanded more from 
them, they would answer that they needed not his 
help, and that at most they would give him the an¬ 
cient price of a slave. 

# [Not: dollar*, as the Edinb. transl has It which omits 
the other estimate; for it takes thirty SWxrgroeck** V* 
equal one Prnaaiau dollar.—P. 8 ] 

t [Joseph was sold by his brothers fbr twenty pieces of 
silver, Gen. xxxvii. 28. Jerome on Afatt xxvl. 15 ttpi 
“ Joseph rum, ut multi putant,jurta Septuagintn Me- 
pretet, riginti aurei* eenditu* set, ted juxta Uebraicam 
eeritatem viginH argenteU; negm enitn prtliotior pot*- 
rat sees tervue, quam Dominus . But Jerome did not 
nor any of tbe fhthers. that thirty pieces of silver was tbs 
regular price for the life of a alavs, which explain* thlsm 
in our case as a deliberate insult of the Sanhedrin to o*r 
Lord who died the death of a slave and a malefactor. tW 
He might redeem us from tbe slavery and eternal misery rt 
sin. Orlxen compares the 80 pieces of stiver with the II 
(rather 88) years of tbe Saviour's life. Augustins a*kfuftnr 
in another way about tbe number.—P. 8.] 
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Ver. 16 . And from that time ha sought op¬ 
portunity. —Thin does not exclude a later and final 
decision. He was now the wretched and vascillating 
watcher of events, making his last act dependent on 
casual opportunity. Fritzsche: Ut eum tradere posskt. 

To batray him.— General Remark* on the Be • 
trayal of Juda*. —For the dualistic exaggeration of 
the moral importance of the man, tee Daub: Juda* 
Jtcharioth. For the under-valuation of his significance, 
tee Paulus, Goldhom, Winer, Thcile, Hase, etc. Ac¬ 
cording to the latter view, it was his design to excite 
an insurrection of the people at the feast, and to 
constrain the tardy Messiah to base His kingdom 
upon popular po.wer. In that case, the conduct of 
Judas would, judged by its motive, be rather that of 
a blinded enthusiast than of a supremely wicked 
man. Ewald rightly assumes that he had been mis- 
a taken in his Master; but the aims and motives which 
* he further attributes to Judas as a consequence (that 
he felt it his duty to deliver Him to the Sanhedrin,— 
and that he wished to try the experiment and see 
what would follow next), are not very consistent with 
each other. The repentance of Judas and his suicide 
must be taken in connection with his betrayal; and 
then his state of mind will be determined to have 
been an ambition, excited by Satan, which sought its 
ends in the carnal kingdom to be set up by the Mes¬ 
siah, and which, therefore, when Christ’s determina¬ 
tion and that of His enemies concurred to point to His 
death, was changed into a deep despondency and ex¬ 
asperation against his Master. In this frame of 
mind, the scene at Bethany presented to him only a 
wasteful company, in which all things were going to 
dissolution; and he felt himself personally aggrieved 
by the Lord's rebuke, marking him out as an alien 
to His circle of disciples. Then he viewed the rulers 
of the people as invested with power: they had the 
government of the temple, and guarded its treasure 
—they had this world with them. It seemed to him 
worth his trouble to see what was to be gained on 
their side; thus there was the evening journey, an 
audience, a question—only at first, he might think, a 
question. In the high priest's palace, the favor of 
the great perfectly intoxicated him; so that even the 
thirty pieces of silver, which the avarice of the priests 
offered to his avarice, was a tempting 4>ait. At this 
point he may have thought that Jesus would in the 
hour of need save Himself by a miracle, and go 
through the midst of his enemies, as He had done 
more than once before (Luke iv. 80; John x. 89); 
or that he would resort to a political kingdom in the 
sense of the tempter, Matt. iv. 9. On the other hand, 
he may have flattered himself with the prospect of 
the greatest fhvors and gains from the Sanhedrin. 
Under his last exasperation at the paschal supper, 
the thought of treason became a passionate decision. 
He saw himself detected and unmasked: the man of 
hypocrisy was then lost; the treachery was accom¬ 
plished. But, when Jesus did not save Himself, and 
the Council no longer cared for the traitor, the thirty 
pieces of silver lost all their magical glitter for him. 
On the one hand, the scorn of the world weighed on 
him as a burden; and, on the other hand, the dark 
mystery of the death of Jesus, the possible realization 
of His dread predictions, and the woe of the Master 
still ringing in his ears. His rancorous dejection was 
riow turned into burning despair. How he still sought 
to save himself, the narrative of his exit tells us. In 
our view of his history, such an important character 
among the Apostles was certainly no weak, contracted, 
and unawakened man. He was % man of enthusiasm, 

80 


but led away by appearances; therefore, when the 
first manifestation of Christ paled, he lost his faith, 
despaired of Christ, and perished. How he could 
ever have entered the company of the Apostles, tee 
Com. on Matt. x. The main motive of his gloomy 
course we may regard as a combination of covetous¬ 
ness and ambition carried to the verge of madness, 
and lost in the labyrinths of hypocrisy.* 

DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1 . In the midst of the company of disciples at Beth¬ 
any, we see, represented in a living type, the contrast 
between Christianity and Anti Christianity—an exhibi¬ 
tion of the manner in which the one wrestles with the 
other, and the one is brought by the other to its ripe 
perfection. The larking treachery of Judas, and the 
death threatening the Lord, were the dark spirit 
which raised the soul of the woman to a sublime, 
solemn, and joyous feeling of self-sacrificing love. 
And this noble disposition, with the anointing, the 
odor of which filled the whole house, became the bit¬ 
terest and most decisive offence to the soul of the 
traitor. The fundamental characteristics of this re¬ 
ciprocal influence are drawn in 2 Thess. it 

2 . For the last time, Judas by his hypocrisy drew 
a large part of the disciples into the snare of his evil 
spirit. This circumstance, and the fact that he had 
the bag, throw some light upon his relations to the 
disciples generally. He was a man of fleeting enthu¬ 
siasm, of deceitful appearances, of alluring promises, 
among the-Apostles; his power of demoniacal elo¬ 
quence misled most of the company, and ensnared 
them into sympathy. For the sake of the greater 
number of the Apostles, the Lord was constrained to 
tolerate this adversary, until he sundered himself by 
a spiritual judgment and an act of self-reprobation. 
Hence the moment of his departure was to the Lord 
one of the highest significance. (See John xiii. 81 ;• 
Leben Jeru, ii. 8. p. 1828.1 

8 . The justification or festal offerings of love, in 
opposition to sacrifices for the proper necessities of 
the poor, is strictly connected with the contrast al¬ 
ready pointed out Judas knew nothing of Christ in 
the poor, when he took offence at the anointing of 
Christ To his glance the world appeared (for the 
sentiment was hypocritical) to be sinking into infinite 
necessity and pauperism, because the ideal of worldly 
abundance and pleasure hod demoniacally enkindled 
his avarice. Mary, on the contrary, poured out lav¬ 
ishly her store, because in her pure self-denial she let 
the world go, and found her peace and her blessed¬ 
ness in the kingdom of love and of the Spirit 

4. John looked deeper into the heart of Judas 
than the other disciples. Similarly, the woman went 
to a significant extent in advance of the disciples in 
the way of the New Covenant She is a symbol of 
the quicker' development of the female spiritual life. 
(Eve, the Virgin Mary.) Its perfect development and 
consummation, on the other hand,, belongs to the 
man. The believing woman is here justified by the 
mouth of the Lord. 


HOM1LETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

The house of Bethany a type of the Church: 

* [Comp. Alford’s estimate of the character and motives 
of Judas, In Com. on Matt. xxrl. 14-16 (p. 247, 4th ed.), 
which agrees with that of Neander (Leben Jmm, p. 688); 
also Ewald, Meyer, OUhausen, and Ehrard.—P. 8.] 
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1. The Church of the Spirit darkened by the Church 
of hypocrisy; 2. the Church of hypocrisy condemned 
by the Church of the Spirit.—The self-sacrificing 
woman and the covetous apostle in the company of 
the disciples.—The self-seeking heart in the Church 
turns balsam into poison: 1. It turns a joyous feast 
into an hour of temptation; 2. the purest offering of 
love into an offence; 8. the sacred justification of 
fidelity into a motive for exasperation; 4. the most 
gracious warnings against destruction into a doom of 
death.—Even among the Lords own company, the 
heart that is truly devoted to the Saviour must be 
prepared for the bitterest trials.—Judas the type of a 
fiendish spirit, which has in all times sent traitors 
abroad in the Church.—How he with a double mind 
looked always askance: 1. At the goods of this world; 

2. at the favor of the great; 8. at the fellowship of 
the priestly order; 4. at the reward of treachery.— 
The little treasury of the disciples in its significant 
relation to the future.—Covetousness in the garment 
of hypocrisy.—Covetousness and ambition develop 
and perfect each other.—Christ and His poor.—The 
attempt to relieve poverty at the expense of Christ 
is to increase it—The spirit of love to Christ can 
alone regulate the use and expenditure of earthly 
goods.—The pious presentiment of a loving heart 
thinks beyond and above its own clear consciousness. 
The imperishable remembrance of believers bound up 
with the eternal praise of the Lord.—The gospel 
makes all its children in two senses immortal— 
“ Then went one of the twelve ” (ver. 141; or the fear¬ 
ful fall: 1. An image of the sinner’s life; and, 2. a 
warning for every Christian.—“ What will ye give me /” 
(ver. 10.) The commercial spirit in its light and its 
dark side: 1. Abraham’s intercession for Sodom; his 
purchase of a sepulchre; the pearl of great price, etc. 
2. The treachery of Judas; Simony in the Church, 
etc.—Christ could be sold only for the price of a 
slave, thirty pieces of silver: for 1. the highest price 
would in relation to Him be a mere mockery; 2. the 
lowest price for which He is surrendered up is enough 
for perfect treachery.—Many of His disciples are look¬ 
ing only for a good opportunity of betraying Him.— 
The beginning of the passion: Christ, like Joseph, 
sold by His brethren.—The apostate Christian a 
seducer of the enemies of Christ.—The dark mixture 
of sense, of calculation, and insanity in the death- 
path of the backslider.—The house of Bethany and 
the palace of the high-priest— Christ the everlasting 
Defender of true Christendom against all the assaults 
of hypocrisy. 

Starke: —God often employs weak instruments 
for the accomplishment of His hidden purposes, who 
surpass the men in Christ— Canetein: He who heart- 
fly loves Christ, will gladly give up all to pis service. 
— Quetnel: Riches are of no value, unless they are 
helpful to Christ and His people.— Canetein: Many 
perform acts out of love to Christ on which the world 
puts aa evil construction.—He that touches one who 
loves Jesus, touches the apple of His eye, Zech. ii. 8. 
—What is given to Christ is well laid out—An act 
must oe estimated according to its source m the 


heart—That there shall always be poor, is God’s 
ordinance; but that there should always be beggus, 
might be prevented by good human ordinances— 
Queenel: In the actions of God’s children there are 
often secrets which they themselves do not under- 
stand.—The memory of the just is blessed for ever, 
Ps. cxii. 8,6.—Their name is as ointment poured out, 
Eccl. vil 1.—Fellow-Christian, be not disquieted when 
your own companions, relatives, and dependants, to 
whom you have done nothing but good, give you aa 
evil return; console yourself with Christ— Hedmger: 
0 cursed avarice, which still sells Christ, religion 
fidelity, and faith!—How evil are often the uses of 
gold!— Luther: There is no greater enemy to man, 
after the devil, than a niggard, Prov. xv. 27.—He 
who sets out in sin will easily go on; for the oppor¬ 
tunity to perfection is never wanting. \ 

Oerlach :—Love to Christ urged this woman.— 
Her whole heart was thrown into this act—He who * 
loves Jesus does not love a mere man, or creature, 
but the true God, and eternal life.—Whoso thus in¬ 
wardly loves Jesus, seeing Him present, must love 
Him always, when no longer seen, in His brethren, 
the poor.—No man among you. He says, would blame 
it, if so much were spent upon My burial and em¬ 
balming ; why do you blame her now, since I shall 
really die in a few days ? 

Heubner: —The last token of honor winch Christ 
received before His death.—The sufferings of His last 
hour were softened to Him by these proofs of love 
And so God often orders it with ourselves.—The in¬ 
wardness and tenderness of which woman is suscepti¬ 
ble in her love.—It was love to the Saviour of her 
soul.—It was reverential love, set upon the Sou of 
God.—Sacrifice is the nature and nourishment of 
love.—In the service and love of Christ all things are 
dignified and made holy.—This anointing had a sym¬ 
bolical meaning. It was the figure of that full stream 
of love which poured from her heart on Jesus; the 
type of the inexhaustible streams of love which wiD 
proceed from the redeemed upon Jesus throughout 
eternity.—Application of the anointing to the mis¬ 
sionary cause.—Jesus was manifestly moved deeply 
in His heart by her act Of Himself, and the dis¬ 
honor done to Him, He says nothing. It grieves Him 
that the woman was so badly treated. • To grieve a 
noble soul in the performance of a glorious act, is a 
heavy offence.—In hurting Christiike souls, we ixyura 
Christ Himself. We should always hasten to mani¬ 
fest all love and sympathy toward the living. It» 
vain to wish them back when they are gone.—The 
final and highest honor done to goodness.—Christ 
assures her of everlasting remembrance in requital of 
this brief dishonor, and thereby gives her a pledge 
of her eternal honor in His heavenly kingdom.— 
What Christ determines to keep in lasting credit will 
be truly immortalized.—The command of John xl 67 
might have occasioned in Judas the thought which 
he expressed.—Pitiable a»e Satan’s wages. 

Braunc :—Here a table is spread for Him in the 
presence of His enemies, and His head is anointed 
with oil, Ps. xxiil 5. 
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THIRD SECTION. 

CHRIST THE PASCHAL LAMB, AND THE LORD’S SUPPER. 

¥ 

Chapter XXVI. 17-30. 

(Mark xIt. 12-26; Luke xxii. 7-89; John xiii. 1-xviii. 1.) 

17 Now the first day of the feast of unleavened bread the disciples came to Jesus, say- 

18 ing unto him, Where wilt thou that we prepare for thee to eat the passover? And he 
said, Go into the city to such a man [to a certain man, 7 rpos tov Seim], and say unto him, 
The Master saith, My time is at hand; I will keep the passover at thy house with my 

19 disciples. And the disciples did as Jesus had appointed [directed, cruveTa&v] them; 

20 and they made [and made] ready the passover. Now when the even [evening] was 

21 come, he sat down [reclined at table] 1 with the twelve [disciples].* And as they did 
eat [were eating, foOiovrtDv clvtujv, comp. ver. 26], he said, Verily I say unto you, that one 

22 of you shall [will] betray me. And they were exceeding sorrowful, and began every 

23 one of them [each one] 8 to Say unto him, Lord, is it I? And he answered and said, 

24 He that dippeth his [the, nyv] hand with me in the dish, the same shall [will] betray 
■ me. The Son of man goeth [departetk, wdyci] as it is written of him: but woe unto 
that man by whom the Son of man is betrayed! it - had been [it were] good for that 

25 man if he had not been born. 4 Then Judas, which [who] betrayed him, answered and 
said, Master [Rabbi, pafiftf'], is it I ? He said unto him, Thou hast said [it]. 

26 And as they were eating, Jesus took bread, 5 and blessed® it' and brake it, and gave 

27 it to the disciples, and said, Take, eat; this is my body. And he took the [a] cup, 8 and 

28 gave thanks, and gave it to them, saying, Drink ye all of it; For this is my blood of 
the [new] * testament [my blood, the blood of the new covenant, to alfm pav, t6 t rjs 
Kcuvrjs Stopipcirc], 10 whkm is shed for many for the remission [for remission, c!s afaaiv] 

29 of sins. But [And] I say unto you, I will not [in no wise] " drink henceforth of this 
fruit of the vine, until that day when I drink it new with you in my Father’s kingdom. 

30 And when they had sung a hymn [the hymn of praise, i. e., the great Hallel, Pa. cxv.-cxviii.], 
they went out into the mount of Olives. 

* Ver. 20.—[*A vtKtiTO. Dr. Lange renders ky&tceipai and ivanXlyofia: uniformly and correctly: Hch ms Tische 
tagern, to recline at table, i. e., according to the oriental fashion of eating, upon a eouch or triclinium, which was usually 
higher than the low table Itself Hence John conld lean at the last snpper*on Jesus 1 bosom, John rlit. 23. See (JrlL Note 
4 on p. 150. and the Commentators on Luke vii 36.—P. 8.] 

* Ver. 29.—lech man n adds path -it uy according to L., M., etc. [Also Cod. Sinait.] 

* Ver. 22.—[The text. rec. reads: * Karros avra>v. Bat Dr. Lange, with Laehmanu, Tischendorf; Tregelles, Al¬ 
ford, and the minority of witnesses prefers : tls etcuo-rot, each one, without airrauv.—P. 8.] 

* Ver. 24.—[KoAbr $y avry, el oinc 4yevy4)Bri 6 &yOftnvos ticeu/os. Lange: Fur ihn tedre e» tester, wenn or 
micht geboren tedre, run jbxen Mensohxv; it were better for him, if that man had not been bom. The English Ver¬ 
sions, except WIcllf’s, take the liberty of transposing the pronoan and the noon.—P. 8.] 

* Ver. 26.—The art r 6 v before &prov Is omlttod by Lachmann [and Tregelles] on the authority of B M C., D., L., etc. 
Meyer favors the article, [so also Tischondorf and Alford], and explains the omission from liturgical usage. [Cod. Slnsit 
omits the article both before &prov and before voHiptoy , ver. 27. It Is not found in the parallel texts: Mark xiv. 22; 
Luke xxii. 19.—P. 8.] 

* Ver. 26.—For e if\oyif a as: B., D., Z., and a number of later MSS., Lachmann, Tischendorf, [Alford]. For 
c &x°P l<rT ^ <rat: Scholz with A., £L, F., H., etc., consequently a larger number of witnesses. Mark has the former 
reading, Lake and also Paul, 1 Cor. xi. 24, the latter, and it Is supposed that the liturgical expression of the Church in. 
flnenced oar text [Cod. Sinait reads euhoyrjaaSy like B., D., L., Z., the Syriac, and Vulgate Versions ( benedixit). Comp. 
Mark xiv. 22.—P. 8.^ 

» Ver. 26.—[Dr. Lange translates: sprach den Segen, i. pronounced the blessing, or gave thanks, blessed, without 
it, which is omitted In the Greek, as in the following clauses and in the next verse.—P. 8.] 

* Ver. 27.—The article before cup is omitted by the best critical authorities. Lachrasno has It according to A., D„ 
and BeoepUt . Meyer thinks that it was inserted from litnrgical language. [Cod. Sinait and the editions of Tischendorf 
and Alford, omit t 4 . The genius both of the English and German languages, however, requires here the article, defi¬ 
nite or indefinite, while It may be omitted in both before bread.— P. 6.] 

* Ver. 2 &—Katyrj s is omitted by B., L, Z., et<\, [Cod. Sinait], and given up by Tischendorf and Meyer (who re- 

S inl it as an insertion from the ancient liturgies); while A., D., etc^ Irenseus, and Cyprian fovdr it, and Lachmann re¬ 
ins it [So also Alford, but in brackets.] The ajlectivn is omitted also in Mark, Codd. B., C n D. The Pauline tradition 
which baa it prevailed, the more so as it corresponds with the nature of the case. 

*• Ver. 28.—[Dr. Lange translates 8 1 a$ 4\ kt) Bund, covenant. So also Castallo, Beta, Doddridge, Campbell, Norton, 
de Wette, Ewald (mein BundesbUU\ Meyer, Crosby. Conant The new covenant refers by contrast to the old covenant, 
that of Moses, which was consecrated by the blood of calves and goats. See the Bxeg. Notes. The English Version renders 
&wJH)KT) by testament in thirteen passages, and by covenant in nineteen passages of the N. T.—P. 8.] 

11 Ver. 29.—[In Greek: ov fi 4\, which Dr. Lange translates more emphatically: mit nichten , by no means, in no 
wise; Meyer: gewieelieh nickk The Bishops* Bible translates the doable negation here: nowise; In ver.85 still 

stronger: by no manner pf means. Other Engl, and Germ. Verse, (also Lange in ver. 85) overlook the emphasis.—P. B.J 
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THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MATTHEW. 


F.XEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Ter. 17. The first day of unleavened bread. 

—On the 14th of Nisan the leaven was removed, and 
the unleavened loaves (mx^sn) took their place. It 
was the first day of unleavened bread, forming the 
foundation of the Passover, which did not begin till 
the 15th of Nisan. The feast of faith rested upon a 
feast of renunciation. Hence the feast was reckoned 
to last eight days by Josephus (Aniiq. ii. 15, 1). 
These words are express against the ancient notion, 
that Jesus celebrated the Passover a day earlier. 
Comp Meyer, p. 488. 

j[The words rp 81 t p r p t»v are 

equivalent to the first day of the Favorer, and im¬ 
portant for the settlement of the chronological diffi¬ 
culty. All are agreed that this was Thursday, since 
Christ died on Friday (except Dr. Seyffarth, who 
makes it Wednesday, since he puts the crucifixion on 
Thursday). But the question is as to the day of the 
month, viz., whether it was the 14th of'Nisan, at the 
close of which the paschal lamb was slain, as Dr. 
Lange, Wieseler, Hengstenberg, B&umlein, Andrews, 
and most modem commentators of this passage as¬ 
sert, or the 13th of Nisan, according to the view 
of the Greek Church and of those commentators who, 
from a different point of view, try to harmonize the 
Synoptists with John. Had we no other guide in 
this matter than the Synoptists, every commentator 
would probably adopt the former view, for the follow¬ 
ing reasons : 1. It is the obvious meaning of the term 
used by all the Synoptists: 44 the first day of un¬ 
leavened bread” especially if we compare Mark, 
who characterizes the day more fully by adding: 
“ When they killed the Favorer (i. e., here the pas¬ 
chal lamb), and Luke, who says in equally clear terms: 
“ When the Favorer must be killed It was toward 
the close of the 14th of Nisan (probably from three 
o'clock till dark), that the paschal lamb was slain, 
and all preparations made for the feast which began 
with the paschal supper at evening, i. c n at the close 
of the 14th of Nisan and the beginning t>f the 15th 
of Nisan (which day was, strictly speaking, the first 
day of the feast, although, in popular language, the 
14th was called the first day of Passover or of un¬ 
leavened bread). See Ex. xiL 18 : 44 In the first 
month (Nisan), on the 14th day of the month at even, 
ye shall eat unleavened bread until the one and twen¬ 
tieth day of the month at even.". Comp. Lev. xxiii. 
5; Num. xxviil 16. Dr. Robinson says ( Harm . p. 
214) : 44 Their language (of the Synoptists) is full, 
explicit, and decided, to the effect that our Lord's 
last meal with His disciples was the regular and or¬ 
dinary paschal siipper of the Jews, introducing the 
festival of unleavened bread on the everting after the 
14th day of Nisan.” Comp. Meyer in loc.: 44 Et ist 
der 14. 2fisan (noth den SynopHkem , Donnerstag) 
gemeint, mil deven Abend dot Favah begann , welcher 
aber schon gam unler den Festtagen mitgezOhlt ist, 
naeh der popular ungenauen Weue, in teacher ouch 
Josephus , Aniiq. ii. 15,1, acht Festtage zaldt .'* 2. It is 
very improbable that Christ, who came not to destroy 
but to ftdfil, should have violated the legal time of the 
Passover, and if He did so, we would have some inti¬ 
mation of the fact in the Gospels. 3. An anticipatory 
sacrifice of the paschal lamb in the court of the tem¬ 
ple, on the 13th of Nisan, a day before the legal 
time, would n6t have been permitted by the priests. 
Greswell quotes from Philo to the effect, that each 
man was then his own priest, and could slay the lamb 


| in his own dwelling. But the weight of authority 
I goes to show that the lamb must be slain in the tern 
| pie and the blood be eprinkled on the altar (Dent rrl 
' 5, 6; Ezra vi 20; 2 Chron. xxxv. 11). Hence the 
[ Jews, after the destruction of the temple, have only a 
Memorial Passover, confined to the use of unleaven¬ 
ed bread and bitter herbs with the usual psalms and 
prayers. The difficulty then arises not from the 
plain statements of the Synoptists, but from certain 
passages in John which seem to contradict the for¬ 
mer, and from the seeming improbability that Christ 
should have been tried, condemned, and crucified on 
the 15th of Nisan, which was the most solemn day 
of the Passover. But it has been shown in the intro¬ 
duction to this chapter that these difficulties are not 
insurmountable, and in fact not so great as those pre¬ 
sented on the other side. It is certain that John and 
the Synoptists can be harmonized on the chronologi¬ 
cal question concerning so important a part of 
primitive tradition as the date of the Saviour's death. 
—P. S.] 

To prepare the Passover.—To this appertain¬ 
ed the paying of the paschal lamb, which usually the 
Jewish householder attended to, and which took 
place in the outer court of the temple; the prepara¬ 
tion of the unleavened loaves; the provision of the 
other requisites of the feast; with the preparation 
of the chamber. 44 The too shows that this last is 
here intended.” Probably all had been done on the 
present occasion by the unknown friend of the Lord, 
to whom ver. 18 points, without the disciples know¬ 
ing anything about it beforehand. The male young 
lamb or goat must be one year old, and without blem¬ 
ish (Ex. xn. 2, 3 sqq.). It was slam “ between the 
evenings; ” that is, doubtless, between the decline 
of 14th Nisan, or the first evening, which extended 
to sundown, and the second evening, commencing at 
six o'clock. This is the chronological explanation of 
Josephus and the Rabbins; the more rigorous expla¬ 
nation of the Karaites and the Samaritans was, 44 be¬ 
tween sundown and twilight.” The blood of the 
lamb was now no longer sprinkled on the door-posts, 
but was taken np by a priest, and then poured or 
sprinkled on the altar. Starke, after Lundies (Jud. 
A Uerthumer) : A crowd of Israelites was received 
into the court, the gates were shut, the trumpets 
sounded. The householders slew their lambs. The 
priests formed a row which extended to the altar, 
received the blood in silver basins, which they passed 
on from one to another; and those who stood nearest 
the altar poured it out at its feet, whence it flowed 
subterraneously into the brook Kedron. The house¬ 
holder lifted the slain lamb to a hook on a pillar, took 
off its skin, and removed the fat This last the priest 
burned on the altar. The householder uttered a 
prayer, and carried the lamb to his house, bound in 
its skin. The head of the house where the feast was 
held received the skin. When the first crowd de¬ 
parted, another followed, and so forth. 

Ver. 18. Go into the city.—The abode of 
Jesus at that time was in Bethany. According to 
Luke, the intimation was given to Peter and John. 

To a certain man$ *pos rbv 8«Iva.—The Evange¬ 
list had his reasons for not mentioning the name of the 
man intended by Jesus. According to Calvin, Jesus 
did not give his name, and the disciples found it out 
by a miracle. According to Theophylact and others, 
He would not mention the name in the presence of 
Judas, that he might not execute his purpose of be¬ 
trayal at the meal. Mark and Luke give expressly 
the manner in which He pointed out the man:— 
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at their entrance into the city a man should meet 
them with a pitcher of water, whom they were to 
follow to the house whither he went And they hare 
the watchwords giren to them which they were to 
speak, just as they were giren to those who should 
fetch the two asses for the entrance into the city. 
Here, therefore, as there, it is to be presupposed: 1. 
That the man marked out was in both cases a be¬ 
liever ; 2. that there was some kind of understanding 
between the Lord and the man; 8. that the under¬ 
standing, especially in the present case, contemplated 
caution. 4. The Lord’s assurance, as it regards this 
man, rereais the certain knowledge of the Master, 
and the marrellous influence of His authority. And, 
in the present case, this cautious action would hin¬ 
der the premature accomplishment of Juda^’ pur¬ 
pose. 

My time la at hand.—1. Kuinoel and others : 
The time of My Passover. 2 Ewald : The time of 
My Messianic manifestation from heaven. 8. De 
Wette, Meyer: The time of My death. The text 
gives only the meaning: the certain period of the de¬ 
cisive crisis. De Wette: According to the view of 
the Synoptists (rather, of all the Evangelists), the 
Passover and the passion of Christ were inseparably 
connected. This expression proves also the unsound¬ 
ness of the old hypothesis, that Jesus ate the Pass- 
over a day earlier than the proper time. 

Ver. 20. He reolined at table.—According to 
the ancient custom of reclining at the table, with 
the left hand resting upon the couch. It is remark¬ 
able that the Jews themselves ventured to modify 
the legal prescription, which required them to eat the 
Passover standing, with staff in hand, Exod. xil 11. 
The rabbinical explanation is this: Mo* servorum est, 
ut edant stantes, at nunc comedunt recumbentes , ui 
dignoscatur , exiisse eos a servitude in liber totem. [Dr. 
Wordsworth makes a liberal remark here, which is 
doubly to be appreciated as coming from a strict 
Episcopalian: u God had commanded the attitude of 
standing in the reception of the paschal meal; the 
Jewish church having come to the land of promise, 
and being there at rest, reclined at the festival, and 
our Lord conformed to that practice,—a proof that 
positive commands of a ceremonial kind, even of 
Divine, origin, are not immutable if they are not in 
order to a permanent end.”—P. S.] 

Ver. 21. And as they were eating. — The Cel¬ 
ebration of the Passover. —The company at table 
might not be less than ten persons (Joseph. Bell JucL 
vi. 9, 3). It generally included from ten to twenty, 
according to the family, or as enlarged by strangers. 
The image of a complete Church in the house. The 
rites of the feast were regulated by the succession of 
the cups, filled with red wine, commonly mixed with 
water. 1. Announcement of the Feast .—The head of 
the house uttered the thanksgiving or benediction 
over the wine and the feast, drinking the first cup. 
Then followed the remainder of the household. The 
washing of hands, after praise. 2. They then ate the 
bitter herbs, dipped in vinegar or salt water, in re¬ 
membrance of the sorrows which their fathers under¬ 
went in Egypt. Meanwhile the paschal dishes were 
brought in—the well-seasoned broth (called charo- 
seth). the unleavened loaves, the festal offerings, and 
the lamb. All these things were then explained. 
They sang the first part of the Hallel, or song of 
praise, Ps. cxiii., cxiv., and the second cup was drunk. 
8 . Then began the feast proper (at which they re¬ 
clined) : the householder took two loaves, broke one 
la two, laid it upon the whole loa^ blessed it, wrap* 


ped it with bitter herbs, dipped it, ate of it, and 
handed it round with the words: “ This is the bread 
of affliction, which our fathers ate in Egypt.” He 
then blessed the paschal lamb, and ate of it; the fes¬ 
tal offerings were eaten with the bread, dipped in the 
broth; and finally the lamb. The thanksgiving for 
the meal followed the blessing and drinking of the 
third cup. 4. The remainder of the Hallel was sung, 
Ps. cxv.-cxviiL, and the fourth cup drunk. Occa¬ 
sionally a fifth cup followed, while Ps. cxx.-cxxviu 
were pronounced, but no more. The first cup was 
thus devoted to the announcement of the feast; and 
Luke tells us that with this cup Christ announced to 
the disciples that this was the last feast which He 
would celebrate with them in this world; and that 
He would celebrate with them a new feast in His Fa¬ 
ther’s kingdom. The second cup was devoted to the 
interpretation of the festal act: with it the Apostle 
Paul connects the exhortation: “ As oft as ye eat 
of this bread,” etc., “ ye show forth the Lord’s death.” 
The third cup followed the breaking of the loaves, 
which celebrated the unleavened bread, and was the 
cup of thanksgiving: this the Lord consecrated as 
the cup of the New Covenant, as He had consecrated 
the breaking of bread as the remembrance of His 
broken body, the bread of life. Thus, as in baptism 
He loosed from the Old Testament circumcision the 
sacred washing which accompanied it, and made it 
the New Testament sacrament of the covenant enr 
tered into, so also now He severed the breaking of 
bread and the cup of thanksgiving from the Old Tes¬ 
tament Passover, and made it & sacrament of .the 
New Testament redemption. 

Two questions concerning the several modifica¬ 
tions of the original Passover-ntes, may here be briefly 
discussed (comp, also my Leben Jesu , iL 3, p. 1422): 
1. As it respects the relation of this account to the 
Gospel of John: he relates the washing of the feet, 
which introduced the Passover, with its interpreta¬ 
tion ; and he presupposes the institution of the Lord’s 
Supper itself as well known. We find it hinted at in 
the irro\)[ Kaivh, John xiii. 34. The contention as 
to which was the greatest, Luke xxiL 24, probably 
preceded the feet washing, and was its immediate 
occasion. 2. As to the participation of Judas in the 
Lord's Supper , we learn from John (xrn. 80) that the 
traitor went away immediately after he had received 
the sop dipped in the vessel of the charoseth. As the 
sop can hardly be supposed to mean only the bitter 
herbs, the distribution of the bread must have pre¬ 
ceded, if the rites had gone on as usual, but not the 
distribution of the third cup. Thus it might seem 
that Judas departed between the breaking of the 
bread and the cup of thanksgiving. The account of 
Luke, indeed, and it alone, appears to pre-suppose 
the participation of Judas in the full supper of both 
bread and wine. But his chronological sequence Is 
not exact; for it is his purpose to mark strongly the 
contradiction between the spirit and feelings of the 
disciples, and the sacred meaning of the feast Hence 
the contention follows at the close, ver. 24, although 
it had doubtless taken place before the washing of 
the feet But Luke likewise assures us that Christ 
blessed the cup HuTvrjoat, so that the later 

declaration : “ The hand of him that betrayeth Me 
is with Me on the table,” must be referred to an ear 
lier moment After the third cup nothing more was 
eaten. But if we mark Matthew’s account more 
carefully, we may conclude that the breaking of the 
bread was deferred a little beyond the exact ritual 
time. It took place after the traitor was indicated 
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as such, and after he had doubtless departed. Hence, 
then, the glorification of the Son of Man, according to 
John, in the symbolical act of the Supper, might pro¬ 
ceed, John xiii. 31. Most of the Fathers and schoolmen 
were in favor of Judas' participation: Cyprian, Jer¬ 
ome, Augustine,* Thomas Aquinas, Calvin, f Beza, etc. 
Against it were Tatian, Ammonius, Hilary 4 etc., and 
many Reformed theologians [also Nast, p. 572]. 
The discussion of the point cannot, without forcing, 
be made theologically important in the confessional 
controversies between Romanists and Protestants, 
Lutherans and Reformed. Comp. Wichelhaus, L c., 
p. 257. 

[Ver. 21. One of you will betray Me.— 

Wordsworth: ** Observe how tenderly He deals with 
the traitor. Before supper He washed his feet; and 
He did not say: he will betray Me, but * one of you,' 
—in order to give him an opportunity for repentance; 
and He terrifies them all, in order that He may save 
one. And when He produced no effect on his insen¬ 
sibility by this indefinite intimation, yet, still desirous 
of touching his heart, He draws the mask off from the 
traitor, and endeavors to rescue him by denuncia¬ 
tions."—Similar remarks are made by the Fathers, 
Chrysostom, Jerome, and Leo M. See Catena Avrea. 
—P. S.] 

Ver. 22. Zaord, is it 17 —See the particulars of 
this scene in Com. on St John. 

Ver. 23. Into the dish. —According to John, on 
allusion to Ps. xli. 10. Meyer, following de Wette: 
44 Tet no such plain intimation as that which, in 
John xiii. 26, Jesus gave to John. For it is not 
probable that the dipping took place after the ex¬ 
pression of Jesus in ver. 21, and after the sensation 
of ver. 22, but rather before , when certainly several 
of the disciples had had their hand in the dish." The 
last is quite doubtful. Comp, my remarks on Marie, 
xiv. 20.— r Meyer: 44 What is meant here was the sop 
of charoseth (PO'Hn), which was prepared of dates, 
figs, etc., and which was of a brick color (in remem¬ 
brance of the Egyptian bricks; Maimonides, ad Pe~ 
each, 7, 11)." 

Ver. 24. The Son of Man departeth. —That 
is, to death. 

Aa it is written of Him. —De Wette : 41 This 
indicates the necessity of death or fate, after the Jew¬ 
ish view." It rather indicates the Father’s counsel 
according to the knowledge of Christ. 

But woe! —De Wette calls this an imprecation, 
as in ch. xviii. 6 ; confounding the Christian and the 
heathenish spirit, as before. The expression was a 
proverbial one, and very common, as Wetstein shows 
by many rabbinical passages. Here, it is to be re¬ 
membered, the man as that particular man in hie act 
is meant; not the man in himself, as that would 
throw an imputation upon his original creation. 
[Stier: This woe is the most affecting and melting 


* [Augustine: M Peter and Judas received of the same 
bread, but Peter to life, Judas to death.*’—P. S.] 

t [Calvin Is not positive on this point. Compare bta re¬ 
marks on Luke xxii. 21 (in Tbolnck's edition of Calvin’s 
Com. on the Harmony of the Gospels, i. p. 807): “ Ideo 
a pud Lucam poscitnr adversaria particular veruntamen 
sees manus prodentis me mecum mt in tnensa. Etsi au- 
tem peractademum coena hoc Christi dictum Lucas eubii - 
city non potest tamen inde certa colligi tsmporis scries, 
quam scimus sitra ab Ecangelistis nsguoi. Pjiobadili 

TAMEN ESSE NON NBOO, JUDAM AFVUISSE, gUUM OOTpoHs et 

sanguinis sui symbola Christas suis di*tribueret”—P. 8.J 
t [Hilary: “The paseover was concluded . . . without 
Judas, for he was unworthy of the communion of eternal 
Monuments.”—P. 8.] 


lamentation of love , which feels the woe as much as 
holiness requires or will admit.—P. S.] 

Ver. 25. Thou hast said it. —Formula of affirm¬ 
ation common among the Jews, Greeks, and Romans. 
De Wette and Meyer consider this passage contra¬ 
dictory to John xiii 26. But it is no other than one 
of those cases in which John supplements the rest. 
Without doubt, Judas only at the last moment asked. 
44 Is it I / ” and the answer of Jesus, spoken proba¬ 
bly with softened voice,-retreated behind the excla¬ 
mation, 44 What thou doesty do quickly / * 

Ver. 26. As they were eating, Jesus took 
bread. —Not after the finished paschal feast, as Wet¬ 
stein, Kuinoel, and Scholz suppose. Rather, as we 
have seen, the breaking of the bread, and the cup of 
thanksgiving, were taken from two dements in the 
Passover-rite. But the act of the breaking of the 
bread is brought down somewhat later; unless we 
assume that it had already taken place in a prepara¬ 
tory way, and thus was in some sense repeated. 
[The Fathers refer here to the consecration of bread 
and wine by Melchisedek, the priest-king, as a type 
of the Eucharist (Gen. xiv. 18 sqq.; Ps. cx. 4; Heb. 
vil 1-15). Bengel observes on the order tbhoyfiaat, 
ffcAacre (comp. Luke xxil 19 and 1 Cor. xi 24, tv- 

Xapiarijaat, tshears) : 44 TREGIT poet BENEDICTION'S!! ; 
contra transvhstantiationcm. Accident enim, quale 
post benedxctionem panem esse ajunt, non potest 
frangi .’’ From the giving of thanks (tvxaparrhaai) 
and blessing {§bhoytiaas) the offering, the holy com¬ 
munion is called svxaptarla. See the patristic 
passages in Suieer’s Thesaurus, sub verbo. —P. S.] 
Take, eat; this is My body.— This, in the 
neuter (roOro). Therefore not directly 6 iprou 
So, in what follows, this is not the cup, but what was 
presented. Starke: 44 The expression : 4 The bread 
is the body of Christ, the wine Christ’s blood,’ is not 
properly scriptural, but a propositio ecdetdastica; 
although it is not incorrect, rightly understood." 
Against the doctrine of transubstantiation.* So, in 
1 Cor. xi it i3 not, 44 This cup is My blood." Meyer 
(a Lutheran by profession) thus explains the words 
of institution : 44 Since the whole Passover was a sym¬ 
bolical festival of remembrance; since, further, the 
body of Jesus was still unbroken, and His blood still 
unshed: none of those present at the table could 
have supposed that they were doing what was impos¬ 
sible,—that is, that they were in any sense actually 
eating and drinking the body and blood of the Lord. 
Again, the words spoken, according to Luke and 
Paul, in connection with the cup (b Kattdj 5ta 6r,inj\ 
absolutely exclude the sense that the wine in the cup 
was actually itself the New Covenant For all these 
reasons, lari can be no other than the copula of sym¬ 
bolical relation. 4 This broken bread here which you 
are to take and to eat it symbolically My body, or 
the symbol of My body which is about to be offered 
up. ’ " So far Meyer. He then contends against the 
reference of the aSbpa to the mystical body of Christ, 
the Church (a view held by (Ecolamp&dius, Schult- 
hess, and Weisse). We distinguish, in conformity 
with the tenor of aU the ritual usages of the Old Cove¬ 
nant, between the allegorical\ the symbolical, and the 

r 'cal meaning, as they all concur in the sacramcnt- 
1. The allegorical (commonly called tymbolical ): 

* [Similarly Alford: “The form of ex p ression to impor¬ 
tant, not being ourot 6 &pr or, or otrros 6 olrot, bat rev- 
ro , In both casco, or rovro rb voritptov, not the bread cr 
wine itself, but tbe thing itself in each case; precluding 
idea of a substantial change.”— P. 8.] 
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The paschal lamb was an appropriate didactic figure 
of the ideally sacrificed first-born and their deliver¬ 
ance, a figure which at the same time signified the 
deliverance of Israel:—the breaking of the bread 
and the cup signify the broken body and the shed 
blood of Christ 2. The symbolical: The paschal 
lamb was the symbol and assuring sign or pledge of 
the propitiatory offering up of the spiritual first-born, 
the priests of Israel set apart for the popple:—the 
bread and the cup are the sealing signs*of the re¬ 
deeming propitiation which was accomplished by 
Christ in His perfect high-priestly sacrifice, which 
was changed from a sin-offering of death into a 
thank-offering of life. 8. The typical: The feast of 
the Passover was a prophecy in act; that is, the me¬ 
dium and the sign of the future of the suffering and 
triumphing Christ:—the bread and the cup are the 
type; they are the media of the spiritual transforma¬ 
tion of believers through fellowship with the glorified 
Christ Thus, didactic spiritual enlightenment, a 
sealed covenant redemption, and real participation 
in the glorified Christ, are the three elements which 
make the Supper a mysterious seal or sacrament of 
finished salvation. According to Meyer, the Luther¬ 
ans and the Roman Catholics agree in the exegetical 
interpretation of 4 or f, since both take the word as 
the copula of actual being. He thinks they only 
differ in their dogmatic definition of the manner of 
the being. Similarly there is an exegetical agree¬ 
ment and a dogmatic disagreement between Zwingli 
and Calvin, who both take the 4 o r f as a symbolical 
copula. But doctrine goes back to exegesis. The 
4 o r ( of the Romanists means in fact: “ it has become 
hi a hidden manner; ” that of the Lutherans: “ it is 
in a certain sense and partially ; ” that of Zwingli: 
“ it is in an exclusively spiritual sense; ” that of Cal¬ 
vin : 44 it is in a concrete, spiritual-real manner.” On 
the allegorical and symbolical occurrence of 4 or l 
(which, however, was not spoken in Aramaic), see 
Exod. xii. 11; John xv. 1; Luke vii. 1; Gal. iv. 24; 
Heb. x. 20. 

[De Wette, Meyer, Alford, and ethers agree with 
Lange that the verb is was not spoken in the origi¬ 
nal Aramaic fit!} or Alford, whose 

lengthy explanation of the words of institution does 
not seem to me very clear, infers from this probable 
omission that the much controverted 4 trrl should 
not be urged at all. 44 In the original tongue in 
which the Lord spoke, it would not be expressed ; and 
as it now stands, it is merely the logical copula be¬ 
tween the subject this and the predicate My body. n 
But the verb is in the Greek text, and has to be dis¬ 
posed of in some way. De Wette thinks that iorl 
may be real (Luther), or symbolical = significat 
(Zwingli); but that here the latter, alone is admissible 
in view of the symbolical character of the whole dis¬ 
course and action, and in view of the impossibility 
of Christ’s real living body being then offered to the 
disciples as food. He refers to Luke xii. 1; Heb. x. 
20; GaL iv. 24; John xiv. 6; xv. 1, B, etc., as in¬ 
stances of this symbolical meaning of 4orL A very 
large number of other passages have been quoted 
over and over again in the vanous stages of the sac¬ 
ramental controversy, by Ratramnus, Berengarius, 
Zwingli, Schulz, and others, in favor of the figura¬ 
tive interpretation. It is an acknowledged law of 
thought and language that the copula never really 
identifies two things essentially different, but brings 
simply the subject and predicate into a relation, the 
exact nature of which depends upon the nature of 
the subject and predicate. This relation may be real 


or symbolical, may be full or partial identity, or mere 
resemblance. But it is perhaps more correct to say, 
that the figure in these cases does not lie, as is usual¬ 
ly assumed, in the auxiliary verb (4or(\ but, as CEco- 
lampadius suggested, and as Maldonatus maintains in 
his lengthy exposition of Matt, xxvi. 26 (though he 
denies the figure in this case), either in the subject, 
or more usually in the predicate. If I say of a pic¬ 
ture : 44 This is Martin Luther,” I mean to say: This is 
(really and truly) a picture of Martin Luther, or the 
man which this picture represents is M. L. If I Bay: 
“The dove is the Holy Spirit,” I mean to identify the 
dove with the Holy Spirit only in a symbolical or 
figurative sense. In both these cases the figure 
lies in the subject. But if I say: 44 Peter, thou art 
rock,” or 44 Christ is the rock, the lamb, the door, 
the bread, the vine,” etc., etc., the figure lies in the 
predicate, and I mean to convey the idea that Christ 
is really all this, not in a literal and physical, but in 
a higher spiritual sense, the rock of ages, the lamb 
of God, the bread of eternal life. As to the words 
of institution, already Tertullian explained them by 
circumscribing: hoc est figura corporis mei } but he 
also uses the term repreesentat for est (Adv. Mare, L 
14; iil 19; iv. 40). That there is something figura¬ 
tive in the words of the Saviour, is conclusively evi¬ 
dent from the text according to St. Luke and St. 
Paul: rovro rb vorijp iov (not: obros 6 olvos) h 
sand) SiaBrftcrj iorlv iv ry ipup dinar i, where the cup 
is used for the wine,—a clear case of a synecdoche 
continents pro contento ,—and the covenant for the 
blood. Maldonatus, the Jesuit commentator, to get 
rid of this difficulty, boldly declares that Christ never 
spoke these words (“ Nego Christum kmc verba dix- 
issej' etc.); l^ut this does not help the case, since 
the inspired Luke and Paul must certainly be regard¬ 
ed as authentic expounders of the Saviour’s meaning, 
and Paul moreover expressly declares that he derived 
his account of the institution of the holy supper di¬ 
rectly from the Lord. We see then that even the 
Romish interpretation, which otherwise is the most 
consistently literal, cannot be carried out exegetically, 
much less philosophically, and in order to maintain 
the thesis, that the bread is no bread at all as to 
substance, but the real body of Christ and nothing 
else, it must contradict the laws of reason, the testi¬ 
mony of the senses (the eyes, the smell, the taste), 
the declaration of Paul, who calls the eucharistic bread 
still bread, even after the consecration (1 Cor. x. 16; 
xi. 26, 27, 28), and must overthrow the true nature 
of the sacrament by destroying the natural elements. 
But the figurative exposition of the words of institu¬ 
tion does by no means force us to stop with that 
sober, jejune, common-sense view of the Lord’s Sup¬ 
per, which regards it as a purely commemorative or¬ 
dinance; it is perfectly consistent with the deeper 
view that it is at the same time the feast of a vital 
union of the soul with the whole person of the Sa¬ 
viour, and a renewed application of all the benefits of 
Hi9 atoning sacrifice, so significantly exhibited and 
offered in this holy ordinance. See the further Exeg, 
Notes , and the Doctrinal Thoughts below.—P. S.] 
Eat.—Meyer: Eating and drinking are the sym¬ 
bol of the spiritual appropriation of the saving virtue 
of the sacrifice of Christ in His crucifixion and blood- 
shedding (comp. Paul: rb bicep vjuvv), in firing and 
saving faith (comp. John ri. 61 sqq.); so that this 
symbolical participation of the elements represents a 
spiritual, living, and vivifying Koivuvia with the body 
and blood (1 Cor. x. 16). De Wette (after Olshau- 
sen): 44 We must not suppose that Jesus Himself aft 
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of this bread; He imparted simply, but did not re¬ 
ceive.” This is contrary to the profound meaning 
of communion (symbolized by the shew-bread), which 
is also communion with the Lord. Just because the 
dying Saviour Himself partook of the bread and wiue, 
He imparted to these elements their unique signifi¬ 
cance. It is true, however, that at the words and 
during the act of distribution the disciples alone re¬ 
ceived the bread and the wine. Starke : “ Some of 
the Fathers (Jerome, Augustine) held the opinion 
that Jesus ate and drank; hence they said that He 
was tui ipeiut hotpe *. But, if we yield this at all, 
we must qualify it by saying that it was not a comet- 
Ho aacramcntalit, but a preegustalio and pnehibdio 
conaecratoria.” De Wette: “With aitua there is 
wanting the necessary rh lnc\p vuw* b&Aptvov of 
Luke, or the tXAnevov of Paul (which, peihaps, is 
still better supported), in order that not a substance, 
but a fact, might be indicated.” We say rather a 
substance in action. The words of Luke: “ Do thit 
in remembrance of Me” were derived from the nature 
of the institution, and remained in the remembrance 
of the Church; among the Jewish Christians, for 
whom Matthew wrote, the words might have been 
omitted the more easily, because they still celebrated 
the Passover. 

Ver. 27# And He took the cup.—The article 
is doubtful. But it is defined, not only by Luke and 
Paul, but also by Matthew, as the well-known cup in 
connection with or after the meal, which could only 
be the third,—os is proved also by the mention of 
the communion cup as the cup of thanksgiving in 1 
Cor. x. 16, which corresponds with the name of the 
third cup in the Jewish Passover. Meyer, on the 
contrary, asks: “ Where would then have been the 
fourth cup, over which the second part of the Hallel 
was sung ? ” And he thinks it improbable that Je¬ 
sus, after the cup of symbolical significance, would 
have added another cup without any such signifi¬ 
cance, also that ver. 29 excludes any additional cup. 
But the fourth cup marked the conclusion of the 
whole feast, and as such needed no particular men¬ 
tion. Moreover, it had no special reference to the 
paschal lamb, as Maimonides testifies (Lightfoot): 
Deinde miscet poculum quartum, et super illud per - 
fed Hallel, additque inmper benedictionem Cantici , 
quod eat: “ Lauoent te, domine, omnia opera tua ,” 
etc ., et died: “ Benedictue tit, qui creavit fructum 
witit,”—et nottea non quidouam guatai ilia node. 

[Drink all ye of it. —The * d vr * s, which 
stands in connection with the drinking of the cup, 
but not with the eating of the bread, supplies a strong 
argument against the withdrawal of the cup from the 
laity; for the disciples represent here the many, ver. 
28, or the whole church of the redeemed, and not the 
ministry alone. The same may be said of the words 
of the Saviour: 6<toku slvyr*, according to the 
report of St Paul. Bengel : “ Si una species tuffi- 
edret, bibendum emet potius. Etiam 1 Cor. to. 26 t 6 
quoties in poculi mentions ponitur. Locuta tic cat 
Scriptura, pilsvidens ( Gat . Hi. 8) quid Roma euet 
fadura.” Still stronger, Calvin : “ Cur de pane 
fimpliciter dixit tit ederent, de calice, ut omnes Inhe¬ 
rent / Ac si Satance calliditati ex destinaio occurrere 
voluimet .” Maldonatus, who dwells with undue length 
on this section to prove the Romish dogma of tran- 
substantiation, notices the objection of Calvin, but dis¬ 
poses of it in a lame and sophistical manner.—P. S.] 

Ver. 28. This is My blood.—That is, the wine. 
Meyer: “The symbol does not lie, os Wetstein and 
others think, in the (red) color, but in the being 


poured out” But also, we add, in the nature of 
wine, the noble blood of the grape (tee John xv. 1; 
Gen. xlix. '11, 12).—The blood of the covenant. 
Body and blood are something like counterpart 
terms, but they are not precisely parallels: else we 
would read : “ This is My flesh;—this is My blood n 
(John vi. 53). It is usual to pay regard to the par¬ 
allel terms as such; but to forget the sequence of the 
two expressions. The body signifies the whole, as 
the broker! and dying outer life; the blood then sig¬ 
nifies the whole as the inner life (the principle of the 
soul) poured out in sacrifice to God, by Him given 
back to the Redeemer for the world. The idea that 
the blood was to be drunk, is intelligible only when 
it is regarded as the new life received by God and 
given back to the offerers, that is, as the wine of the 
New Covenant. The Jews were not allowed to eat 
the flesh of a burnt-offering: the priests alone ate 
of the sin-offering; the laity of the thank-offerings. 
But the sacrificial blood, which belonged to God, it 
was permitted to none to drink. So far was this car¬ 
ried, that the eating of blood in any form was abso¬ 
lutely forbidden. And now Christ gives to His peo¬ 
ple His blood to drink. That cannot mean as the 
blood yet to be offered to God ; but as the blood of 
the new risen life, which,' having been poured out for 
many for the forgiveness of sins, was accepted of 
God and given back to the New Covenant High Priest 
and to His Church. In the distribution of the body, 
the act of death is ideally presupposed, as the fulfilled 
and perfected expiation; and so, in the distribution 
of the blood, the act of reconciliation. But the con¬ 
summate and sealed reconciliation is connected rather 
with the resurrection of Christ and its influence. 
And this is the predominant element in the sacrament 
of the Lord’s Supper. Baptism represents fellowship 
with the whole Christ, fellowship with both Hie 
death and His resurrection; vet with special em¬ 
phasis upon the death. The Lord’s Supper, again, 
signifies fellowship with the whole Christ; yet with 
special emphasis upon the resurrection. Hence the 
cup it the chief thing in the Eucharist; and a com¬ 
munion in bread alone (as in the Roman Church) 
bears too much resemblance to a new baptism. 

The blood of the (new) covenant*- r^in c*, 
Exod. xxiv. 8. Meyer: “ My blood, serving for the 
establishment of a covenant with God.” Rather, 
“ ^ly blood which ratifies and seals the covenant al¬ 
ready established.” For the covenant is in Exod. 
xxiv. supposed ta have been entered into when the 
lamb was slain; and hence the offering of burnt- 
offerings and thank-offerings. The blood of the 
thank-offering is now in part poured out upon the 
altar, and in part sprinkled upon the people. Here 
first enters in the idea of a sacrificial blood which 
Jehovah gives back to the offering people—the es¬ 
sential germ of the sacramental participation of the 
blood in the Lord’s Supper. This blood serves also 
unto purification, according to Heb. ix. 14. But this 
purification is no longer the negative expiation, which 
abolishes the sin of the old life; it is the sanctifica¬ 
tion which completes positively the new life. The 
ordinary symbol of purification was water, though not 
without the addition of blood (Lev. xiv. 6). The 
higher purification was the sprinkling with blood 
(the idea of the baptism of blood was the consumma¬ 
tion of life in the ancient Church). This cleansing 
is not merely the removal of the impure, but also the 
positive communication of a new life, which cannot 
be lost. Hence, in the Old Testament, tho sprink¬ 
ling of blood was followed by eating and drinking on 
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the part of Moses and the priests and the elders npon 
the Mount of God : Exod. xxiv. 11,—a very manifest 
type of the New Testament. 

Whioh la shed (or : being shed) for many 
(t& t e pi to \ v i kx v y & o *)• — Present 
tense. [Compare the addition to trwfxa in Luke: 
t& Mp bpuv biMnwov, which is being given .] The 
sacrifice is already virtually accomplished, and the 
future act realized in the Lord’s first Supper. Hence, 
this eternal ideal presence of the atoning death is 
continued throughout all ages in the sacrament, be¬ 
cause the offering was presented in the Eternal Spirit; 
but the Romish repetition of the sacrifice reduces the 
great atonement to a mere act of the past, a tempo¬ 
rary event, however significant in its bearings and 
effects. Matthew writes t * pi, Luke vt e p . While 
these prepositions are often interchanged, v t 4 p is 
the more definite expression. Matthew, however, 
adds the explanation, e is & p t <r i y ; and therefore, 
in accordance with biblical typology, only an expia¬ 
tory offering can be meant, yet at the same time an 
expiatory offering which is transformed by the grace 
of the reconciled God into a thank-offering. For the 
blood of the sin-offering as such belonged to God 
alone. The objective sprinkling of the blood, and 
the subjective act of faith, are both supposed. 

Ver. 29. I will not drink henoerorth. —Meyer 
refers this to the fourth cup as the eucharistic 
cup;* bat it seems rather to intimate that this 
fourth cup was drunk, as usual, in addition (after the 
eucharistic Torypior rjjt euAoyi'av), at the close of 
the feast, as the thanksgiving for the blessing of the 
wine. Hence the expression, “fruit of the vine” At 
the same time, Christ marks this moment as His per¬ 
fected renunciation of all things: His enjoyment 
of all things in this world had come to its end. 
It was the last cup of this world. Hence He con¬ 
secrates this sad moment as the anticipatory fee* 
rival of a common enjoyment in the world of glory. 
Bengel: Novitatem dicit plane singularem. Kuin- 
oel: The expression is figurative, signifying the 
highest happiness. The new wine of the glorified 
world, or .of the kingdom of heaven, is a symbol 
of the future festal blessedness of the heavenly world, 
even as that earthly cup (especially the fourth one) 
was a symbol of the festal enjoyment of the spiritual 
life in this divinely created world. 

[This verse implies that the Lord’s Supper has 
not only a commemorative and retrospective, but 
also a prophetic and prospective meaning. It not 
only carries us back to the time of the crucifixion, 
strengthening our vital union with the Redeem¬ 
er, and conveying to us anew; by the power of the 
Holy Spirit, through faith, all the blessings of His 
atoning sacrifice; but it is also a foretaste and antici¬ 
pation of the great Marriage Supper of the Lamb 
which He has prepared for his Church at His last ad¬ 
vent, when all eucharistic controversies will cease 
forever, and give place to perfect vision and fruition 
in harmony and peace.—P. S.l 

Ver. 30. And when they had Bang the 
hymn of praise, bp.vi\oavrts .—The second part 
of the Hallel, Ps. cxv.-cxviii. 

* [The Edinb. trsl. reads: “Meyer thinks this excludes 
the fourth cup; ” and thus attributes to him the very oppo¬ 
site opiulon. Comp, note on ver. 27, anil Meyer's Com. on 
Matt . p. 500 (4th ed.): u #ri ov /*$) vis, dabs ice ge- 
wisslicii MICHT trine em WEED®. Diem eetet . . . voraue, 
dase m der letztr [the fourth], nicht der eorletete [the 
third] Becker dee Mahlee tear , welchen er V. 27 f. gegeben 
katte. ... Re war der Schlus sbecker, bei demen Genus* 
ier vtceite Theil dee Mattel geeungen wurds P. S.l 


To the Mount of Olives: that is, to Getb- 
sertiane, ver. 86. Meyer: The tradition, that people 
were obliged to spend this night in Jerusalem (Light- 
foot), seems not to have had a universal application. 
But ancient Jerusalem extended as far as the eastern 
declivity of the mount. And it is at least remarka¬ 
ble, in relation to this tradition, that Jesus did not 
go to Bethany. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. The relations between the typical and the real 
salvation by judgment, between the typical and the 
real redemption, the typical and the real Passover, 
the typical and real covenant institution, the typical 
and real feast of the covenant (Exod. xxiv. 8-11). 
On the significance of the Passover, compare also the 
typological writings of Bahr, Kurtz, Sartorius, [Fair- 
bairn], etc. 

2. The Woe Pronounced on Judas. —It were bet¬ 
ter for him that he had never been bom. This is 
held, and rightly so,* to prove the perdition of the 
traitor. But when his endless perdition is established 
by this text, and the words are taken literally, ortho¬ 
doxy must take care lest the consequence be deduced, 
that it would have been better for all the condemned 
generally never to have been bom, and evil inferences 
be drawn as to their creation. But our ■ Lord’s ex¬ 
pression cnts off such abstract discussions; it says 
only that it were better that he, 6 Mptiros bcwos, 
had never been bom. This may be said of every 
sinner generally, inasmuch as his sin is the beginning 
qf eternal death; but it held good especially, and in 
an immeasurably heightened sense, in the case of the 
traitor. We should feel and realize the full force of 
this most fearful word; yet without overstraining it, 
remembering that it is no final judicial sentence , but 
a burning expression rather of infinite pity. 

8. That the first holy communion was at the same 
time an institution of the ordinance for His perpetual 
commemoration, is manifest from the express declar¬ 
ation of the Lord in Luke, from the account given by 
all the Evangelists, and from the testimony of the 
Church. p 

4. And it appears, further, from the particulars 
of the first supper, that it could not have been cele¬ 
brated according to the Catholic, the Lutheran, or 
the Reformed doctrine; but that it was celebrated 
rather as an annunciation of the saving death of Jesus. 
It was the reconciliation of the disciples with the 
death of reconciliation; and, as Dietlein says (1857), 
a confession in the form of action, and not of doc¬ 
trinal teaching. The development of the doctrine of 
the sacrament, however, became an ecclesiastical ne¬ 
cessity, although by no means the confusion of Chris¬ 
tian disputants about the doctrine. On the dogmatic 
question we must refer to the doctrinal histories gen¬ 
erally,’ and to the monographs of Ebrard on the Re¬ 
formed side (1845), of Kahnis on the Lutheran (1851), 
and also of Dieckhoff (1854).* 

Meyer, p. 443,f sums up the views of Ebrard and 
Kahnis with the remark: “ It would be easy on the 

# [Comp, also the able work of Dr. I. W. Nktin: The 
Mystical Presence. Philadelphia, 1846 (a defence of the Cal- 
yinlstlo theory with some modification), together with Dr. 
Ch. Hodge's review of it in the Princeton Review for 1848 
(from the Zwlngllan stand-point), and Dr. Nbvin's de/once 
in the Mercersburg Review for 1849.—P. S.] 

t [In the third edition of hla Commentary, to which Dr. 
Lange always refers. In the fourth edition of 1858 it is u 
4W.jP. 8.] 
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way which is supposed to lead to the Lutheran theory, 
to arrive at the dogma of transubstantiation, because 
both theories rest on doctrinal premises to which the 
exegetic&l treatment is made to conform. 1 ' The dif¬ 
ferent interpretations of the various evangelical con¬ 
fessions are not necessarily contradictory and exclu¬ 
sive, but may, with certain modifications, be reconciled 
under a higher theory. Comp, my Positive Dogmatic, 
p. 1144. The Reformed divines will always insist on 
the allegorical and symbolical interpretation of the 
wonts of institution as a proper starting point (comp. 
Martensen, § 262); while the Lutherans, on the other 
hand, will maintain that the holy communion is not 
only the sign and seal of the negative abolition of the 
guilt of sin by the death of Christ, but also a posi¬ 
tive celebration and communication of the new life 
of Christ, as also the symbolical anticipation and 
typical foundation of the final glorification of the 
spiritual life of believers.* 

[Dr. Lange refers here, without naming it, to 
Xabtinsen's Chrisiliche Dogmatic (German transla- 
lation from the Danish, 2d ed. Kiel, 1853, g 262, 
p. 491), where this distinguished Lutheran divine of 
Denmark concedes the relative truth of Zwingli's 
symbolical interpretation, but combines with it the 
lMtheran, at least as to its substance, concerning the 
actual fruition of Christ As this interesting work is 
not accessible to the English reader, as far as 1 
know, I will translate the passage in full: “ The 
Romish doctrine of transubstantiation resolves the 
natural elements into an empty show, and violates 
the order of nature in order to glorify the order of 
grace. Against this the whole Evangelical Church 
protests, and maintains the natural identity of the 
sensual signs. 4 Bread is bread, and wine is wine,' 
both are symbols only (nur SinnbUd) of the body and 
blood of Christ In this sense, as a rejection of 
transubstantiation, the entire Evangelical Church 
owns and adopts Zwingli's interpretation: 4 this sig¬ 
nifies ' (dm bedeutet). And in this church-historical 
connection Zwingli's sober common-sense view ac¬ 
quires a greater importance than Lutheran divines 
are generally disposed to accord to it Zwingli him¬ 
self almost stopped with this negative protest; while 
Luther held fast to the real presence of the Lord 
(Comp. Conf. Aug, art x.), but a presence which is 
veiled and hid under the natural signs, and communi¬ 
cates the heavenly gifts of grace in, with and under 
the same. Calvin sought out a medium path between 
Zwingli and Luther, but his theory of the real pres¬ 
ence represents a one-sidedness the very opposite to 
that of the doctrine of transubstantiation [*?], by 
separating dualistically what Romanism mixes and 
confounds."—P. S.] 

[In this connection it may be proper to refer to a 
recent controversy, as far as it bears on the exegeti¬ 
cal aspect of the eucharistic question, among Luther¬ 
an divines. Dr. C. Fr. Aug. Kahnis, who is quoted 
above by Meyer and Lange as the chief modern cham¬ 
pion of the Lutheran doctrine of the eucharist,f as 
Ebrard is of the Calvinistic,^ has recently changed 
his view on the exposition of the words of institution, 
and thus superseded the lengthy note of Meyer ( Com . 

* [The Edinb. trsl. omits the greater pert of the original, 
sab No. 4.—P. ai 

1 his Lehrs tom AbendmaJUe, Leipzig, 1851, p. 472. 

X [In an elaborate History of the Dogma of the Lord's 
Supper, in 2 vola~ Frank f. 1845-’46, also in his Dogmatics, 
and in a review of Dr. Nevin’s Mystical Presence in Ull- 
mahm's Studien urid Kritiken , but 1 do not remember for 
which year, probably 1850.—P. 8.] 


on Matthew, p. 498 sq. 4th ed.) above quoted in part b} 
Dr. Lange. In his recent work on didactic theology,* 
he gives up the literal interpretation of the lari, to 
which Luther always resorted as the strongest bul¬ 
wark for his theory of the real corporeal presence of 
Christ in the sacramental elements (to, cum et sub 
pane et vino), 1 will translate the exegetical results 
(without the arguments) at which Kahnis arrives in 
the first volume of his Dogmatic*: 44 Where such diffi¬ 
culties are to be overcome, it is well to proceed from 
principles which command assent 1. It is beyond a 
doubt that the sentence: 4 The bread is the body, 
the wine is the blood of Jesus,' taken literally, is logi¬ 
cally an impossibility.... Bread and body are hetero¬ 
geneous conceptions which can no more be identified 
as subject and predicate than: Hegel is Napoleon, or, 
this wood is iron.... 2. It is beyond controversy 
that the sentence: 4 This is my body,' may be figura¬ 
tive (metaphorical). The Scriptures contain innumer¬ 
able figurative sentences. ... 3. The words of insti¬ 
tution say plainly ‘that the body of Christ b here 
spoken of as the one which was to be offered up m 
death.... If bread and wine are the subject, then 
the literal interpretation must be given up, and to this 
we are forced even by the sentence: 4 This cup b the 
new covenant in my blood,' which ... must mean: 
This cup is a sign of the new covenant....” Dr. 
Kahnis then goes on to prove that the Lord's Supper 
is not a mere memorial, but also a feast of the life 
union of believers with the whole Christ, etc, hot 
adds expressly, that Christ can only be received in a 
spiritual manner (not by oral munducation), u &, by 
faith. In his self-defence against Dr. Heng^tenberg 
(Zeugniss von den OrundwahrheUen dee Protestants- 
mus, etc., Leipzig, 1862, p. 26 sqq.) he discusses 
the question again, and arrives at the conclusion 
(p. 28) that 44 the Lutheran interpretation of the 
words of institution must be given up," but that this 
matter affects only the Lutheran theology , not the 
Lutheran faith , which he thinks is substantially right, 
though resting on an untenable exegetical basis. He 
also expresses his conviction (p. 29) that there b a 
possibility of a higher union and reconciliation of the 
Lutheran and Reformed doctrine on the eucharist 
Dr. Francis Delitzsch, of Erlangen, another promi¬ 
nent divine and Biblical scholar of the strict Lutheran 
type, in his pamphlet: Piir und wider Kahnis, Leip¬ 
zig, 1863, p. 28, thus speaks of his friend's recent 
change on this particular point: 44 In the doctrine of 
the Lord’s Supper, Kahnis has no intention of giving 
up the Lutheran dogma, he only thinks it necessary 
to drop the Lutheran exposition of the words of in¬ 
stitution. He admits, indeed, that in themselves con¬ 
sidered, they may be understood synecdochically , as it 
may be said of the dove which descended at the bap¬ 
tism of John: 4 This dove is the Holy Spirit;' but 
he regards this synecdochical relation inapplicable in 
this case on account of the words of Luke and Paul: 
rourerb Torijpior q kcmAi liafhtftnj. We think, on the 
contrary, that these words confirm the Lutheran exe¬ 
gesis ; for they present evidently a synecdoche confi- 
nentis pro contento: the cup is the New Testament in 
Jesus' blood, because it contains and exhibits thb 
very blood of the Testament which is the ground, 
bond, and seal of the New Covenant. As Kahnis does 
not mean to discredit, but rather to save the Luther 
an dogma, we may hope that he may find out at last 
that the words of institution which have become un> 

* [Lutherieehe Dogmatic voL L Leipzig, 1861, p. 616 agf. 
-P. k] 
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certain and unsettled to his mind, still stand fast, and 
that his new doctrine of the Lord’s Supper is only a 
shadow, not the substance, of the Lutheran dogma.” 
Dr. Ebrard, on the other hand, a distinguished cham¬ 
pion of the Reformed Confession, in the second edi¬ 
tion of his ChrieUiche Dogmatik, Konigsberg, 1868, 
voL il p. 688, expresses.his satisfaction that Kahnis 
has come over, a3 he thinks, to his own view on the 
Lord’s Supper, which he formerly opposed, but cen¬ 
sures him rather severely for not giving him credit 
for indebtedness to his (Ebrard’s) argument. Dr. 
Kahnis will take care of his originality. But we 
firmly believe that the Lutheran and Reformed views 
can be essentially reconciled, if subordinate differ¬ 
ences and scholastic subtleties are yielded, and that 
the chief elements of reponciliation are already at 
hand in the Melanchthonian-Calvinistic theory. The 
Lord’s Supper is: 1. A commemorative ordinance, a 
memorial of Christ’s atoning death. (This is the 
truth of the Zwinglian view which no one can deny in 
the face of the words of the Saviour: Do this in re¬ 
membrance of Me), 2. A feast of living union of be¬ 
lievers with the Saviour, whereby we truly, though 
spiritually, receive Christ with all His benefits and are 
nourished by His life unto life eternal (This was 
the substance for which Luther contended against 
Zwingli, and which Calvin retained, though in a dif¬ 
ferent scientific form, and in a sense confined to be¬ 
lievers.) 8. A communion of believers with one 
another as members of the same mystical body of 
Christ. Bee below, No. 9.—P. S.] 

5. The Lord’s Supper is not a sacrifice, but a fes¬ 
tal thank-offering . Hence the name Eucharist, which 
connects itself with the cup of thanksgiving. Gregory 
the Great was the first who changed the idea of the 
New Testament thank-offering into that of a sin- 
offering ; and those evangelical theologians who are 
anxious to establish in the Supper a continued propi¬ 
tiation, have already passed the Rubicon between the 
Evangelical Confession and Romanism. 

6. Meat and drink; bread and wine: type of the 
whole nourishment and invigoration of life, the spir¬ 
itual life being also presented under this twofold aspect 
in Scripture (Ps. xxiii., green pastures or meadows, 
and fresh waters). The Lord’s Supper embraces both 
in one: it is the sacrament of the glorification of the 
new life derived from the bloody fountain of the aton¬ 
ing death of Jesus. 

7. The materia ierreetrie and ccelestis in the 
Eucharist Its religious and moral influence. Either 
salvation or condemnation. 

8. For the history of the riiet of the Lord’s Sup¬ 
per, tee the works on church histor^ and archaeology. 
The Church passed over from the use of unleavened 
to the use of leavened bread. Contentions arose, in 
consequence, between the Eastern and the Western 
Churches. Other differences concerning the kind of 
bread, the use and withdrawal of the wine, the pos¬ 
ture (kneeling, standing, sitting) of the communicants, 
etc. 

[9. It is a sad reflection, that the ordinance of the 
Lora’s Supper, this feast of the undo mystica and com- 
munio sanctorum , which should bind all pious hearts 
to Christ and each other, and fill them with the holi¬ 
est and tenderest affections, has been the innocent 
occasion of the bitterest and most violent passions, 
and the most uncharitable abuse. The eucharistic 
controversies, before and after the Reformation, are 
among the most unrefreshing and apparently fruit¬ 
less in church history. Theologians will have much to 
answer for at the judgment-day, for having perverted 


the sacred feast of Divine love into an apple of die* 
cord. No wonder that Melanchthon’s last wish and 
prayer was, to be delivered from the rabies theologorum. 
Fortunately, the blessing of the holy Communion does 
not depend upon the scientific interpretation and un¬ 
derstanding of the words of institution—however de¬ 
sirable this may be—but upon the promise of the 
Lord, and upon childlike faith which receives it, 
though it may not fully understand the mystery of the 
ordinance. Christians celebrated it with most devo¬ 
tion and profit before they contended about the true 
meaning of those words, and obscured their vision by 
all sorts of scholastic theories and speculations. For¬ 
tunately, even now Christians of different denomina¬ 
tions, and holding different opinions, can unite around 
the table of their common Lord and Saviour, and feel 
one with Him and in Him who died for them all, and 
feeds them with His life once sacrificed on the cross, 
but now living for ever. Let them hold fast to what 
they agree in, and charitably judge of their differ¬ 
ences; looking hopefully forward to the marriage- 
supper of the Lamb in the kingdom of glory, when 
we shall .understand and adore, in perfect harmony, 
the infinite mystery of the love of God in His Son 
our Saviour.—P. S.] 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL 

The Passover and the Lord’s Supper.—Both in 
their relation to circumcision and baptism.—The 
question of the disciples, Where wilt Thou, etc. (ver. 
17)? an expression of their feelings and state: 1. Or 
their legal anxiety; 2. of their painful embarrassment 
and sad presentiments; 8. of their want of decision. 
—The disciples helped forward the doom of their 
Master: 1. unconsciously, and yet 2. inevitably.— 
(a) as instruments of the Lord, and (6) as representa¬ 
tives of mankind.—The Lord’s silent guests.—The 
secret friends of God in all times concealed in Jeru¬ 
salem, ready at the critical moment to do the Lord 
service (the friend at Bethphage, the friend in Jeru¬ 
salem, Joseph of Arimathea, and Nicodemusjt— When 
it was evening (ver. 20): the supper in the Egyptian 
night of fear, and in tnat of Mount Zion.—The feel¬ 
ings with which the Lord celebrates the institution 
of the Supper, in presence of the traitor: 1. The 
moral hoiror which shook His whole being; 2. the 
stem solemnity which amazed all the disciples; 8. the 
compassion which revealed itself in the severest self- 
denial ; 4. a boldness of love which established the 
feast of heaven in spite of all the murmurs of hell— 
The traitor amidst the preparations of the Passover; 
or, how hardness of heart ripens under the midday 
sun of tender love.—The deportment < c the Lord 
toward the traitor, an everlasting type of all true 
ecclesiastical discipline : a holy frame of mind, a 
penetrating eye, a general, all-comprehensive judg¬ 
ment— One of you (vor. 21).—The important ques¬ 
tion, Isit It a question of preparation for the sacra¬ 
ment—The decisive conflict at the table of grace, or 
the most quiet and the greatest victory of the Lord 
(tee my Leben Jesu , ii. 8, p. 1827).—Judas, master of 
hypocritical dissimulation, unmasked by the Master 
of divine simplicity. 1. The points of development 
in his hypocrisy :—(a) his receiving the bag, and de¬ 
ceiving the disciples; (6) the pretence of care for the 
poor; (e) the question, Is it It (d) the kiss. 2. His 
detection in its corresponding points of interest— 
The institution of the Supper an expression of the 
Lord's supreme certainty of vietdry before His final 
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conflict—How the Lord transfused the 014 Testa* says, erubuit, salmi e*t, —Where shame is, there ii 
ment into the New: 1. In all its parts generally; not yet full perdition.—The earthly supper a type and 
2. in the institution of the Eucharist especially.— pledge of the heavenly.—Heaven an eternal feast of 
Christ present at the first supper, and present at all love and friendship.—Christ sang with his disciples; 
others: 1. Always present, because present the first thus He sanctified Church psalmody, 
time. He alone can distribute, interpret, and make F. W. Krummacher ( The Suffering Saviour) 
it effectual. 2. Always present, at present the first The institution of the Lord’s Supper.—The doctrine 
time. Distinguished from the sacrament; presenting of the Lord’s Supper.—Judas Iscariot the New Tes- 
Himself in it.—The bread and the wine in their in- tament Achitophel.— Ahl/eld: The Lord’s Supper 
separable unity: 1. With each other: the broken the means of grace, through which Jesus makes His 
body, the expiating blood; 2. one after the other: abode in His Church and in us. Maunday Thursday, 
the assurance of reconciliation, the new life.—The — Harless: The true guests at the Lord’s table.— 
Eucharist, the great feast of the Church: 1. A true Kern: The holy Supper a Supper of the New Core- 
feast (for the nourishment of the spiritual life); 2. a nant.— A, Knapp: The Lord’s Supper the holy of 
sacred feast (separating from all sinful enjoyment); holies in the new dispensation. 

8. a covenant feast (sealing redemption); 4. a love [Qdesnel:— (on ver. 17.) See here the extreme 

feast (uniting the redeemed); 5. a supper feast (fore- poverty of Christ, who had no house of His own on 
festival of death, of the end of the world, of the com- earth! He who would fain settle himself here, as in 
ing of Christ).—The Lord’s Supper a glance of light his native country, is not His disciple.—(Ver. 20.) 
into the new world of glory in the shadows of the The Son of God, in this last assembly, which contains 

S resent world : 1. A sure pledge that the old world an abridgment, as it were, of the whole church, shows 
i perishing as Christ’s body was broken; 2. a sure us the mixture of the good, the weak, and the wick- 
pledge that the new world will appear penetrated by ed, who are all united in the participation of the 
the eternal resurrection life of Christ —And when same sacraments [? this depends upon the unsettled 
they had sung a hymn (ver. 30).—The Christian en- question of the presence of Judas at the institution of 
ters upon his final conflict strengthened by the Sup- the Lord’s Supper].—(Ver. 21.) Prudence and charity 
per: 1. Upon the deciding conflict of youth (over the require that we should use the greatest sinners ten- 
brook Kedron); 2. upon the repeated conflicts of derly to the last; admonishing without discovering 
adult life (Gethsemane); 3. upon the final conflict of them.—When a heart is once hardened, it has no 
death (imprisonment and Calvary).—Judas the infi- longer any ears to hearken to admonitions. It is the 
nitely dark riddle of Christianity; Christ its eternally property of hardness of heart to make us, like Judas, 
bright mystery.—The Lord’s household company the deaf, obdurate, and insensible, without perceiving that 
figure and the germ of the Church. we are so.—(Ver. 26.) Holy and adorable words! 

Starke: — Nov. Bibl. Tub . : Out of the depths of which contain the establishment of the Christian wor- 
the humiliation of Jesus stream forth the brightest ship, the institution of the new law, the contract of 
rays of .His Divine omniscience, and power over the the true covenant, the testament of a dying Father, a 
human heart.—Happy he into whose heart Jesus commandment of the greatest importance, the foun- 
comes! 1 Cor. v. 7, 8.— Hedinger: Is it marvellous dation of a true religion, the substitution of reality in 
that there should have been a wicked one, v and a the room of shadows, and the end of all types and 
hypocrite, among the disciples?—We may publicly figures.—(Ver. 30.) A communion-day is a day eo» 
speak of prevailing sins, but should not mention the tirely set apart for thanksgiving, adoration, and 
sinner by name.— Cramer: Many have enemies and hymns of joy, which are to be the beginning of the 
traitors frequenting their tables.— Osiander: Fore- hymns and anthems of eternity.— Bcrkitt :—On 
knowledge and prediction do not make sinners sin, Judas: 1. His character: a professor of religion, a 
1 Cor. xi. 27.— Quetnel: The communion of the body preacher, an apostle, one of the twelve; 2. his crime: 
and blood of Christ a pledge of the fellowship of he betrayed Jesus, a man, his master, his maker; 
Heaven.—In the worthy participation our hope of 3. the cause and occasion: covetousness, the root sin, 
perfect enjoyment of the transcendent blessings of the [add 4. his sad repentance (the worldly sorrow lead- 
kingdom of glory is strengthened.—The Lord’s Sup- ing to death, contrasted with the godly sorrow of 
per is a sacrament which must abide in the Church Peter unto life); 6. his terrible end].—(Ver. 23.) 
until the Lord comes. Eternal misery is much worse than non-entity. Better 

Lisco :—In the glorified world a glorified feast to have no being, than not to have a being in Christ 
Heubner .-—Jesus was subject to the law, ob- —-The Lord’s Supper: 1. The author: Jesus took 
served all the feasts as a perfect Israelite; thus ap- bread; 2. the time of the institution: the night Im¬ 
proving Himself a true lover of His Church and His fore He was betrayed; 8. the sacramental elements: 
country.—To Him must all hearts and all doors fly bread and wine; 4. the ministerial action: the break- 
open.—Love 4eals forbearingly with the greatest Bin- ing of the bread and the blessing of the cup; 6. the 
ners.—The anxiety of the disciples a joy to Jesus.— object: Do this in remembrance of Me, etc.; 6. thank* 
The saints are always troubled lest sin should be lying giving after communion.—Comp, similar reflections 
hidden in their hearts.—The fact that all questioned, and suggestions in -Matthew Henry, Thomas Scott, 
shows that they did not suspect Judas; they were Ph. Doddridge, and other practical commentators.— 
deceived in him.—It was not with Judas as Terence P. S.] 
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FOURTH SECTION. 

PROMISES TO THE DISCIPLES; AND CHRIST IN GETHSEMANE. 


Chapteb XXVI. 81-46. 

(Mark xiv. 27-42; Luke xxil 81-46; John xiii. 86-xviii. 1.) 

31 Then [in goiDg out to the Mount of Olives] saith Jesus unto them, All ye shall [will] be 

offended because of me [at me] this night: for it is written, I will smite the Shepherd, 

32 and the sheep of the flock shall be scattered abroad (Zeeh. xiii. 7). But after I am 

33 risen again, 1 will go before you into Galilee. Peter answered and said unto him, 
Though all men shall be offended because of thee [at thee], 1 yet will I never be offended. 

34 Jesus said unto him, Verily I say unto thee, That this night, before the [a] cock crow 

35 [crows], thou shalt deny me thrice. Peter said unto him, Though I should die with 

thee, yet will I not [in no wise, ov y.rj\ deny thee.* [But] * Likewise also said all the 

disciples. 

36 Then cometh Jesus with them unto a place called Gethsemane, and saith unto the 

37 disciples, Sit ye here, while I go and pray yonder. And he took with him Peter and 

the two sons of Zebedee, and began to be sorrowful and very heavy [full of, or, 

38 overwhelmed with, sorrow and anguish, \vneui6ai koX d&y/tovta']. 4 Then saith he 

unto them, My soul is exceeding sorrowful, even unto death: tarry ye here, and watch 

39 with me. And he went a little farther, 1 and fell on his face, and prayed, saying, 0 my 
Father, if it be possible, let this cup pass from me: nevertheless, not as 1 will, but as 

40 thou wilt. And he cometh unto the disciples, and findeth them asleep, and saith unto 

41 Peter, What,® could ye not [then, ovru>?] watch with me one hour? Watch and pray, 
that ye enter nut into temptation: the spirit indeed is willing, but the flesh is weak. 

42 He went away again the second time, and prayed, saying, 0 my Father, if this cup 1 

43 may not pass away from me, 8 except I drink it, thy will be done. And he came and 

44 [again] found them asleep again: ® for their eyes were heavy. And he left them, and 

45 went away again, and prayed the third time, 10 saying the same words. Then cometh 
he to his disciples, and saith unto them, Sleep on now, and take your rest: behold, the 

46 hour is at hand, and the Son of man is betrayed into the hands of sinners. Rise, let us 
be going: behold, he is at hand that doth betray me. 

1 Yer. 88 .—El («ra2) rdyns ffK*vba\iaQi\oovTai 4y coL Kat la omitted In A^ B., C., D., etc., Lachmann, and 
Ttecbendorf. 

* Ver. 85.—Codd. A., E^ G., al., read the somewhat milder sub). knaprfi<r*pai [for kraptrfi<r o fiat]. Probably a 

gloss. 

* Ver. 85.—Several uncial Codd. add 8 4. Probably from Mark xiv. 81. [But implies here an extenuation of the gnllt 
of Peter, as much as to say, Peter made these professions, bat toe all did the same, and have nothing to boast ot Bat 
Lachmann, Tiachendorf, and Alford omit it.—P. 3 ] 

* Yer. 87.—[Lange: zu trauxrn (echstudem) uxd zu baxosx ( beben\ Doddridge complains that “the words which 
our translators nse here, are very flat, and fall short of the emphasis of those terms in which the Evangelists describe this 
awltal scene.” The verb 01617 uovtiv is derived by some from 53/uot, people, and the alpha privallvum, hencp, to feel lone¬ 
ly solitary; expression of a sorrow that makes man unfit for company and shunning it, and pressing like a weight of lead 
upon the soul. F. II. Scrivener {A Supplement to the Authorized English Version of the N. T. % London, 1845, voL L p. 
$04) thinks that 110 single Greek word can be more expressive of deep dejection than a 817 uorctr, and renders it 1 * to 
he overwhelmed with anguish." Tyndule and Coverdale: grievously troubled. Conant less forcibly: troubled. Meyer 
teems to agree with Saidas’ definition of a$i 7 a. = \lav \vseia6ai, and adds: “ E* beeeichnet die unheimliche Beunru « 
higung der Angst uhd VerlegenheU ” I regret, that the scholarly work of Scrivener, last alluded to, has not sooner come 
to hand. It wonld have been of considerable assistance to me in the Critical Notes on the English Version.—P. 8 .] 

• Ver. 89.—The reading vpo o e\Bwv [for vpotXBdy] is probably a writing error. [Cod. Sinait likewise reads wpotr- 
ck$dv.] 

• Ver. 40.— [What l is an interpolation and, ae Conant remarks, “violates the tone of feeling and manner of the Sa¬ 
viour.” The oSrefs can best be rendered by then. Lange: So also.—V. 8 .] 

* Ver. 42.—Many Codd., A., B., 0., etc., [also Cod. Sinait.],read here only tooto without vorf)pioy } which aeema 
to be supplemented from ver. 89, and is omitted by Lachmann, Hachendor£ [and Alford]. 

• Ver. 42.—Codd. Ik, D., etc., [also Cod. Sinait], omit the words: dx* 4fi 0 0 , from me. [Lange puta them in brack 

eta.] 

• Ver. 48.—Lachmann, Ttschendor^ [Tregellea, Alford], read with the best authorities, [including Cod. Sinait] 
wdkiy elpev (again found ) ainovi [instead of ebpiouet airrovs xdk iy, finds them again]. 

»• Ver. 44 .—A., D., K., omit 4* rplrov. Lachmann puta It In bracketa, Tiachendorf omits it [In the large ed. 
of 185$ Tiachendorf retains the words in the text, bnt Alford omits them. Cod. Sinait has them, but between rby ain6* 
and kirfov^ instead of before rby avrdv.—P. 8 .] 
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KXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Ver. 81. Then saith Jesni unto them, t Ire. 
—For a time Jesus remained in the room of the Pass- 
over, as is evident from John xiv. 81. At this point 
comes the departure from the house. The prediction 
of the flight of the disciples and of Peter’s denial 
took place, according to John xiii. 87, in the Pass- 
over-room itself/ Hereupon foDowed the farewell 
discourses, John xiil to xvil, spoken partly within 
the room, and partly on the way to Gethsemane. 

Will be offended at Ms, o k avb axia 64- 
<r*<r0< iv 4not .—Tfcat is, My sufferings ye will 
make an offence and snare to yourselves. 

For it is written.— What the Lord knew by im¬ 
mediate prevision, He nevertheless connects with a 
prophetic word: partly for the sake of the disciples, 
partly on account of His relation to the law; and fur¬ 
ther to prove that the course of His suffering was not 
contrary to Old Testament predictions, but that the 
carnal notions of the Jews as to a Messiah exempt 
from suffering were in direct contradiction to the Old 
Testament The passage, Zech. xiii. 7: “ Awake, O 
sword, against My shepherd, and against the man that 
is My fcjlow \My equal ], saith the Lord of hosts: 
smite the Shepherd , and the sheep shall be scattered; 
and J will turn Mine hand upon the little oner,”—is 
indeed quoted freely,* yet not inconsistently with the 
connection of the text In the original, Jehovah 
commands the sword to smite His Shepherd; but 
here He appears talift up the sword Himself! The 
Messianic import of the passage is without reason re¬ 
solved by Meyer (after Hitzig) into a merely typical 
significance. For the passage is closely connected 
with Zechariah’s previous reference to a future time, 
when prophecy should be silenced, and when he who 
should arise as a prophet would be exposed to the 
most bitter sufferings. That prediction stretched 
forward beyond the prophetless period after Malachi 
to the period of the new prophets, John the Baptist 
and Christ But if we recognize the prophetical 
spirit in this passage at all, we cannot refer it to John 
the Baptist It foretold, however, the universal dis¬ 
persion of the people in consequence of their rejec¬ 
tion of Christ 44 The Shepherd indicated by the 
prophet is the same who, in ch. xi. 4, feeds the miser¬ 
able sheep, the Jewish people; His death is the sign 
for the scattering of the flock, yet the Lord immedi¬ 
ately stretches out His hand to save the little ones, 
the faithful. His disciples. Hence the profound 
meaning of the passage is this: When the Jewish 
people had rejected their last Deliverer and Saviour, 
they underwent the punishment of dispersion. This 
was preparatorily typified in the actual scattering of 
the disciples on the death of Jesus; just as their eter¬ 
nal salvation in their bodily deliverance when Jesus 
was taken” (John xviii. 9). Gerlach.f 

Ver. 82. Go before you into Galilee. —Meyer 
denies the genuineness of this declaration, for the 
groundless reason, that Jesus could not so definitely 
predict His own resurrection. The announcement of 

* [The quotation is verbatim after the Alexandrian M3, 
•f the LXX., except that the Imperative rdra^ov, strike , 
b changed Into the future ward{«, I will strike, God who 
commands the striking into God who strikes Himself— 
1\ 3.1 

t [Comp, here Sttxr, Reden Jesu, vl. 176 sqq., who goes 
at length Into the meaning of this prophecy, and especially 
the word , , M ray fellow? ** my equal? 4. the 

Mesriah. Also Nast ad loo,— P. S.] 


a particular meeting in Galilee, does pot exclude the 
previous appearances of Jesus to the disciples in Je¬ 
rusalem. He says this to those who had come with 
Him from Galilee to the feast: M Before ye shall have 
returned to your homes, I will rise again.” In Galilee 
He collected together again all the scattered disci¬ 
ples: ch. xxvtyi. 16; John xxi.; 1 Cor. xv. 6. Ger- 
lach JThc Lord seems to allude in this comforting 
prediction to the remaining words of the prophecy of 
Zech. xiii. 7: “ And I wiU turn Mine hand upon the 
little ones. 11 To go before , xpodyeir, is a verbum pas¬ 
torale^ as Ben gel remarks, comp. John. x. 4.—P. SL] 

Ver. 84. Before a cock crows.—De Wette: 
44 If Jesns said these words, He meant merely (de 
Wette’s mere assertion) the division of the night 
called hXeKTopoQvyla, ; but the Evan¬ 

gelists referred it to a real cock-crowing.” Geriach: 
44 Before the cock-crowing between midnight and morn¬ 
ing. But it came to pass literally, like so many other 
predictions.” It must be regarded as fixed, that the 
definite specification of that time of the night was 
the main point; but since, where cocks were found, 
their cry would not be wanting, we must hold fast the 
circumstance, that the oock-crowing was appointed 
to be the warning sound for Peter. Meyer seems to 
suppose that the first oock-crowing took place at mid¬ 
night, and the second about three in the morning. 
It is not established that the iXesropo^stria marked 
always the time from midnight till three; since the 
Talmudists reckoned only three divisions of the day, 
and regarded the fourth, wpwt, as the morning of the 
day following. Comp. Winer, sub Nachtscache* 

Deny Me thrice.—De Wette: Deny knowing 
Me (!). Better Meyer: Deny that thou belonged to 
Me. But the denial of faith in Christ, the Sen of 
God, is contained in it; and not merely the denial of 
a personal relation. 

Ver. 86. Gethsemane.—Most probably tttsari 
oil-press. The most approved form is refoiutaaw: 
see de Wette. A piece of land at the foot of the 
Mount of Olives, which was provided with a press, 
and perhaps also with a dwelling-house, or at lets! 
the usual garden-tower. See Winer and Robinson. 
Through the Stephen Gate or the Gate of Mary (ac¬ 
cording to Schulz, identical with the ancient Rah 
Gate! there is a descent to the valley of Kedron, by 
which the traveller went over the bridge of the same 
name into the garden of Gethsemane. Kedron means 
Black brook; It flowed with perturbed waters, which 
were still more darkened by the blood of the temple- 
sacrifices, down through the valley toward the Dead 
Sea. Gethsemane lay on th£right of the path to the 
Mount of Olives. It scarcely deserves now the nsms 
of a garden, as the place is covered with stones, and 
there are only eight old olive trees remaining. The 
place is in possession of the Franciscans, who in 
1847 erected a new wall around it, in length two 
hundred paces, and in breadth one hundred and fifty. 

* [The difficulty derived from the Mishno, that the Inhab¬ 
itant* of Jerusalem, and the priests everywhere, were far- 
bidden to keep fowls, because they scratched op undeaa 
worms. Is easily removed, first, in view of tho Inconsistency 
of the Talmud on this point (*ee Lightfoot), and secondly, bj 
the consideration that such a prohibition coukl in no rear 
affect the Roman residents, over whom the Jews hsd no 
power. The scarcity of cocks in Jerusalem is, however, in¬ 
timated by the absence of the definite article before oAtrrsip 
in all the four Gospels. Hence it should be omitted in the 
English Version, vers. 84, 74, 75; Mark xiv. 80, 68 , 72; Luke 
xxli. 84, 60, 61; John xiii. 88 ; xviiL. 27. At any rate the 
whole history of Peter's denial is evidently drawn from reel 
life, and presents one of the strongest evidences far the urijh 
nality and truthfulness of the Gospel records.—P. S.J 
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There is no ground for doubting the identity of the 
present and the ancient Gethsemane; yet it must be 
oonfessed that there is no reason why the place on 
the left of the road may not be preferred (Wolff). 
G. von Rammer: “ The olives are not of the time of 
our Lord; for Titus, during the siege of Jerusalem, 
had all the trees of the district cut down; and, more¬ 
over, the tenth legion were encamped on the western 
declivity of the mountain. The great age of the eight 
trees is inferred from the fact, that each of them pays 
a particular tribute which goes up to the time of the 
capture of Jerusalem by the Saracens (jl d. 686).* 
And Ho saith to the dhtciples.—There were 
eight of them; the three selected ones, and Judas, 
bang excluded Only those three, who had seen 
His transfiguration on the Mount, might be witnesses 
of the conflict of His soul But tins appointment 
of Christ formed also a kind of watch against prema¬ 
ture surprise on the part of the traitor. In the fore¬ 
ground of the garden sat the eight disciples; beyond 
them are the three confidential ones; into the Holiest 
of His Passion He goes alone. These stations are 
not without symbolical significance.f 

Ter. 87. Ho began to be overwhelmed 
with sorrow and anguish (to mourn and to 
tremble); Ainr«i tr$at tea\ htiripoyety .—Suidas 
explains ibfpCbyuy to be A lav Ai/t«7<t0cu, hropuy. 
But the latter expression is probably not an in¬ 
tensification of the former; it is a kind of contrast 
to it Awrcurfai is the passive: being troubled 
or afflicted. Thus it sifpdfies, absolutely taken, the 
experience of an infinitely afflicting influence. All 
the woe of the world falls upon Him, and oppresses 
His heart Mark has the stronger expression : Itc 
0afA$u<r$eu. The contradictory impressions J which 
Christ experienced extended to horror and amaze¬ 
ment 'Afrftuoi'fo', on the other hand, related to 
kwopety — according to Buttmann from .Myuot — 
expresses in the absolute sense the being forsaken 
^ of all the world and bereft of every consolation, the 
uttermost anxiety and experience of woe. 

Ver. 88. My soul is exoeeding sorrowful, or 
girt round with sorrow, vr p l a uxo t .—Compare 
John xiL 27. The soul is the intermediate in man be¬ 
tween body and spirit The spirit expresses the rela¬ 
tion to God; the body, the relation to earth; the soul, 
the relation to the world at large, especially the world 
of spirits. Hence the soul is the specific organ of 
spiritual experiences and emotions of pleasure and 
sorrow (Bscx, BibL Sedenlehre, 10).—Even unto 
depth. —The extremest degree. Even unto death, 
so that sorrow might bring Me to death, Jon. iv. 9. 
“ Anguish even unto death, the woes of one strug¬ 
gling with death, I now experience. The words of 

# [Dr. Wordsworth, following the ancient fathers and the 
older Protestant commentators, sees a providential and 
prophetical adaptation of the names of Scripture localities 
generally, and of Gethsemane in particular, to the events 
which oocurred there. In this oil pres*, in which the olives 
were crashed and braised, Christ was bruised for our sins, 
that oil might flow from His wounds to heal onr souls. 
Comp. Matthew Henry: “There He trod the wine-press of 
His Father's wrath, and trod it alone.” In like manner 
Wordsworth allegorizes on Bethlehem, the house of bread, 
m where the bread of life was bom; Naeareth, where He grew 
9 r up as a branch; Bethsaida, the house of fishing, where He 
sailed the apostles: Capernaum, the house of oonsolation, 
where He dwelt; Bethany , the place of palm-dates, which 
speaks of the palms and hosannahs of His triumphal entry 
Into Jerusalem; Bethphaae. the house of flgs, which is a me¬ 
mento of the withering of the barren flg-tree; the Mount of 
OUvee, whence Christ ascended to heaven, to hold forth the 
•live branch of peace between God and man.—P. 8.] 
t [The Bdlnb. transl. has imlmiftcance, —P. 8.1 
X [Hot: passions, as In the Edinb. transl—P, S.J 


Ps. xxii. 16 ; xL 18, seem to have been present to 
His thoughts.” Geiiach. 

Tarry ye here, and watch with Me,— Inti¬ 
mation of the deepest agony. Bengel: In magme 
tentationibus juvat solitudo, eed tamen ut in propin quo 
tint amici. 

Ver. 89. And He went a little farther.— 
Mucp6y belongs towpocA6wK,a little distance. 
Luke gives here the vivid and dramatic statements 
of the spiritual excitement of the Lord,—of the bloody 
or blood-like sweat which poured from Him,—of 
His being strengthened by an angel See Com. on 
Luke xxii 41-44. 

If it be possible. —Not as opposing the notion 
of an unbending decree; but in living harmony with 
the Father’s government and perfect submission. 
Luke: el jBovAet. The v&rra bvyard cot in M&rk is 
no contradiction. 

This cup. —The suffering is a cup filled with a 
bitter potion. See above, ch. xx. 22. Meyer (after 
de Wette): “ This suffering and dying now before 
Me.” The signification of the cup is the same as the 
signification of the suffering of His soul. But the 
modern interpretation, of an anguish in the presence 
of death which extorted a prayer for its removal is 
in opposition to all the earlier declarations of Christ, 
and especially to the institution'of the Supper, and 
the high-priestly prayer, John xvii: On this farther 
on. 

But as Thou. —As Thou wilt, let it be. See 
Mark. Not My will, but Thine be done. “ The feel¬ 
ing of profound emotion speaks in broken lan¬ 
guage.” Meyer. [This passage figures very promi¬ 
nency in the Monothelite controversy as one of the 
principal proofs that Christ had two wills, a human 
and a divine, as He had two natures. It should not 
be overlooked, however, that the contrast is not as 
between His human and His divine will, but as be¬ 
tween His will (as the God-Man in the state of humil¬ 
iation and intense agony) and the will of His heaven¬ 
ly Father.—P. S.1 

Ver. 40. Ana findeth them sleeping. —“ The 

sleeping of the disciple*, and of these three favorite 
disciples, under these circumstances, and with so un¬ 
conquerable a drowsiness, is psychologically mysteri¬ 
ous, even after Luke’s explanation, axb ttjj \vxrjs 
(ch. xxii 46); but the certainly genuine words of 
Jesus, vers. 40 and 46, constrain us to regard the 
circumstance as historically true.” Meyer. We 
must connect with this the equally mysterious sleep¬ 
ing of the same three men during the transfiguration; 
and this will confirm the supposition, that higher 
spiritual influences and transactions almost overpow¬ 
ered the feeble flesh. Yet the Lord expressly declares 
that the disciples were morally responsible for being 
in such a condition. An analogous influence we see 
under preaching. Sermons stimulate some, and send 
others to sleep, according to their several dispositions 
and preparation. The simple law, that extraordinary 
tension raises the highly developed spiritual life, while 
it stupefies the less developed, finds here its strongest 
illustration in the most absolute contrast of spiritual 
watchfulness and sleep. 

He fcaith onto Peter. —He had promised most; 
was in the greatest danger; and probably he was in 
psychical respects the strongest.— So then, o 6- 
r v t ,—with displeasure: with allusion to his great 
promises.— Not one hoar. —Incidental intimation 
of the duration of our Lord’s first conflict 

Ver. 41. That ye enter not into temptation) 
tlffi\9rjr e .—That the situation in which they 
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would toon be placed, might not be a cause of offence cording to the nature of the spirit and of spiritual 
to them, through lack of their own preparation. The conflict, as in the conflict of the Apostle Paul, 2 Cor. 
simple test, which comes from God alone, becomes xii. 8. Luke does not record this threefold repetj- 
wet p a <r /jl6s } an assault dangerous to the soul, tion literally; but be describes it in the growing a* 
partly through the accession of tempting influences tensity of th6 struggle, the bloody sweat, and the 
from without (“ the devil, the world ”), and partly word of the strengthening angel, 
through a blameable internal bias (“ our own flesh Ver. 45. Sleep on now, and take your rest — 
and blood ”). The Lord’s words were fully explain* 1. Chrysostom, Grotius, Winer, and others : “ Jesus 
ed when the band soon afterward came upon them. needed no longer the cooperation of His disciples, tad 

The spirit indeed is willing. —A general de- gives them rest” But, on the other hand, we read: 
cl&ration; but, like the passage, Rom. til 22, 25, “The hour is come.” 2. H. Stepbanus, Heumann, [she 
qualified and particularized by its relation to the dis- Greswell and Robinson], and others, make it a ques- 
eiples, and the progress of the Christian life. In the tion: Sleep ye still f but this is opposed by t6 AM- 
unconverted the willingness of the mv/tais not 8. Grulich (on the Irony of Christy p. 74): 

yet unbound; in mature Christians the <r dp i is puri- Sleep and take your rest for the time to come, that 
fled and governed by the spiritual principle. But, is, in future, when ye shall have more security. But 
even in the first case, the willingness of the spirit is this would not be vb \oiw6*. 4. Euthymins Zigab., 
faintly expressed in indefinite desires; and in the last [Calvin], and Beza, call it u rebuking irony.” [Also 
case, the opposition of the flesh is not absolutely Chrysostom.] Meyer: “ The common objection 
suppressed and abolished until the consummation, against the ironical view, that it is not in harmony 
The proper conflict between the wcD/io, the higher with the present feeling of Jesus, is psychologically 
principle of life, and the old ungodly nature, falls arbitrary. The profoundest grief of soul, especially 
into the domain of the Christian disdplcship, the life when associated with such clearness of spirit, has in 
that is being matured. The w v« vna. is here the own irony. And what an apathy had Jesus here to 
human spiritual life, awakened by the Holy Spirit, encounter l ” But if the essential principle of irony 
It is not only willing, but rp 66 v nov , ready and is security and perfect composure of spirit, we recog* 
willing. The edpi which opposes is not simply the nize here the sacred irony which docs not speak in 
sensual nature, but the sensuous nature disorder- contempt of weakness, but in the triumphant con¬ 
ed by the The Scripture presents the edpi ,— stiousness that the fight was already won. Another 

that is, the natural life in its inclinations and im- token is, that it passes over at once into the most 
pulses,—in three stages: 1. As innocent odpi (Gen. solemn language. See the divine irony in Ps. iL 
it); 2. as sinful odpi (Gen. vi.); 8. as sanctified <rdpt Meanwhile, we must be careful not to overlook the 
(John vi.). But the sinful odpi I s eTen in the regen- symbolical element in the saying. The disciples had 
erate excited to a diseased contradiction; it is not slept in the body, because they slept in the spirit 
merely weak, but ao§* y as the Tycvpa is wpJ- And,* because they had not watched, there was a ne» 
Bufxoy. Hence, above all things, watchfulness is oessity now that they should outwardly watch while 
needed. Calovius: odpi is here the homo animolis ; they slept on in spirit, until they were awakened by 
myna, the homo spirituals. This is too dogmati- the cock-crowing, the Redeemer’s death, and the lo¬ 
cal. [Stier, Alford, and Nast take flesh here in its surrection morning. 

original sense as a constituent part of human nature, The hoar is at hand. —The great hour of ded- 
whlch in itself is not sinful, but has an inherent weak- sion. Comp. Luke xxii. 53. 
ness, which the souL, standing between the spirit and Shall be botrayod into the hands of sinners, 
the fleshy must overcome by deriving strength from —Grotius: The Romans. Meyer : The Sanhedrin, 
the spirit through watching and prayer. They also De Watte, better: The Romans and the Jews. For 
maintain that Christ Himself is included in this de- that the betrayal was twofold, Jesus had before de¬ 
claration, with the difference that He gave as high dared. 

and pre-eminent an example of its truth, as the disci- Ver. 46. Arise, let os go henoe. —“Remark 
pies afforded a low and ignoble one: He, in the wil- the haste which is expressed in 4y§Ip *<*$*, iym- 
lingness of the spirit, yielding Himself to the Father’s m.« y , i 8 o v.” Meyer. 

will to suffer and die, but weighed down by the weak- The Relation or the Three Evangelists to 
ness of the flesh ; they, having professed, and really John. —The silence of John upon the conflict in 
having, a willing spirit to suffer with Him, but, even Gethsemane has been explained in various ways, 
in the one hour’s watching, overcome by the burden According to Olshausen and others, be took for 
of drowsiness. Observe, it is here ryev/xa, the higher granted an acquaintance with the synoptical naira- 
spiritual being, and not tyvxh, the human soul, the tives. I have explained the omission of this event, 
seat of the affections and passions, as in ver. 38 and as well as of the institution of the Lord’s Supper, 
John xii. 27.—P. S.] from the peculiar composition and aim of the fourth 

Ver. 42. Again the seoond time. —No pleon- Gospel, with reference to the three already existing.* 
asm. The 4k ut 4pov defines the&wcA6^i*; So also Meyer. John has something analogous to 
the vdktv defines the v po a ti u i*r o in * signifi- the agony of Gethsemane in the spiritual conflict of 
cant maimer. In the seoond supplication, the resig- Jesus in the temple, John xii. 27, though the two 
nation and self-sacrifice comes more prominently for- are of course not to be identified, 
ward. 

Ver. 44. The third time. -Apart from the. tex- 0 [The Edlnb. edition altogether misunderstands tbb pas- 
tual uncertainty, this presents no difficulty. It is m •ege. and translates: * The issue (as if Au*Jull was the mm 
harmony with life, and especially spiritual life, that with Ausgang hqftiUs event. . . are illustrated lyJoh* 
intense and decisive conflicts develop themselves in b£a 

a succession of acts, with intermissions of pause. i^tntM thl. dlooc. la tu Jm, to which be km »l 
The rhythm here assumes a threefold rise and fall, ao- lodes—P. 8.] 
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DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. The perfect fidelity of Jesus to the law is seen 
in His not going over the Mount of Olives to Beth¬ 
any. It was necessary for every one to spend that 
night in Jerusalem. His calmness is seen in the fact 
of His going to His accustomed place of prayer (Luke 
xxii. 39), although knowing that Judas was acquaint¬ 
ed with the place. The time for hiding Himself was 
past; for throughout the whole land there was no 
longer freedom for His steps. But no more did Jesus 
go prematurely to meet danger, which He would have 
done had He celebrated the Passover a day earlier 
than usual. “ Just at the commencement of His 
public teaching (ch. iv.), He retired, before His ex- 
tremest agony, into silence; that there He might in 
prayer await and overcome in His inmost spirit the 
fiercest assaults of Satan (Jbhn xiv. 30), before He 
entered upon His external mortal passion.” Qer- 
lach. 

2. The Agony of the Saviour in Gethsemane .— 
The final form of an anxious presentiment which 
had pervaded His whole public life, and which con¬ 
stantly came out more and more distinctly into utter¬ 
ance : Luke xii 60; Mark viii. 12 ; John xii. There 
is nothing improbable, though something mysterious 
and wonderful, in the record that Christ’s agony fol¬ 
lowed the high festival of His soul in the sacerdotal 
prayer (John xvii.). A similar transition in feeling 
often appears: 1. From joy to sorrow in the entry 
with palm-branches in Luke, in the temple, John xii., 
in Gethsemane; 2. from sorrow to joy at the depar¬ 
ture from Galilee, at the dismissal of Judas from the 
company of disciples, John xiil, after the cry, “ My 
God, My God,” on the cross. All this shows the 
elasticity and absolute depth and vigor of His inner 
life. We distinguish three great conflicts and triumphs 
in the passion: 1. The victory over the temptation 
of the kingdom of darkness in Hie Spirit !, at the in¬ 
stitution of the holy Supper (John xiil. 81); 2. the 
victory over temptation in HU eoul, in Gethsemane; 

3. the victory over temptation in HU bodily life, on 
the cross. These three great crises, indeed, are not 
to be separated abstractly, as if in the one case His 
spirit only was tried, in die other, His soul, etc. But 
the assault made the life of the spirit the medium of 
trial in the one case, in the other, the life of the soul; 
and the victory which preceded became an advantage 
in the conflict which followed. And this serves to 
show the real import of the specific suffering of the 
soul of our Lord. It is in its nature one of the deep¬ 
est mysteries of the evangelic history; but it receives 
some light from the position of the soul-conflict be¬ 
tween the spirit-oonflict and the conflict of bodily dis¬ 
tress, from its relation to the temptation in the wil¬ 
derness, and by definite declarations of Christ Him¬ 
self. Interpretations:—1. Origen, De mariyrio , c. 
29: Christ desired a yet deeper suffering; an asceti- 
cally strained view.* Contra Celeum: He would 
have averted the destruction of Jerusalem. So Am¬ 
brose, Basil, Jerome. 2. He suffered the wrath of 
God in our stead and our behalf. Melanchthon: Jacuii 
Mine Dei proetratue coram cetemo Patre, eentiene 
tram advereue tua et mea peccata. So Rambach, 
“ the cup of wrath.” 8. Assaults of hell. Knapp : 

* [Origen explain* the words: “ My eoul U eorrenoful 
unto death. Sorrow Is begun in me, but not to endure for¬ 
ever, but only till the honT of death; when I shall die for 
sin, I shall die also for all sorrow, whose beginnings only are 
in me.*’—P. 8.] 
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“ The last and most terrible attacks of the kingdom 
of darkness, in which the prince of death sought to 
wrest from Him the victory.” 4. Ebrard: “His 
trembling in Gethsemane was not dread of His suf¬ 
ferings, but was part of His passion itself; it was not 
a transcendental and external assumption of a for¬ 
eign, guilt, but a concrete experience of the full and 
concentrated power of the world’s sin.” 6. Olshau- 
sen: Actual abandonment on the part of God; the 
human iftvxh of Jesus alone was in conflict here, 
while the fulness of the divine life had withdrawn. 
6. Rationalists like Thiess and Paulus refer it to phy¬ 
sical illness and exhaustion,* to which Schuster adds 
the distress of abandonment by friends.f 7. De 
Wette : Fear of death (“ a moral weakness ! ”). 
8. Megrer: Horror and shudder in confronting the ter¬ 
ror of such cruel sufferings and death. So most 
modem interpreters. Neander proves against Strauss 
that a change of feeling in the life of the Saviour is 
by no means improbable. But we cannot admit a 
change of thought, least of all a change of the funda¬ 
mental thoughts of His life. A supplication for the 
turning away of the suffering of death, even as a con¬ 
ditional and resigned request, is not to be imagined 
after so many foreannouncements of His passion, af¬ 
ter the institution of the Supper, and His continuance 
in the scene of danger at Gethsemane. This would 
be to make Jesus directly contradict Himself. The 
agony in Gethsemane was not dread of the agony on 
Calvary, but it was a specific agony of itself; there¬ 
fore He prays, according to Mark, that, if it were 
possible, the hour of this suffering might pass,—sim¬ 
ilarly as in John. 

It was the hour of nameless woe, of an excite¬ 
ment and commotion of soul,£ in which He would 
not appear before His disciples, in which He oould 
not appear before His enemies. 1. It was then first 
a specific conflict of eoul (“ My soul is surrounded by 
sorrow,” * e pi \vwos) : He was assaulted by the sever¬ 
est experience of woe and distressing anxiety. And 
this disposes of the opinions of those who make the 
suffering either predominantly pneumatic, or predom¬ 
inantly corporeal 2. It was a counterpart to the 
temptation in the wilderness. See Luke iv. 13. Christ 
was tempted in the wilderness by the pseudo-messi¬ 
anic and carnal hopes and desires of His people, in 
connection with the vanities of the world. But in 
Gethsemane He was tempted by the pseudo-messianic, 
carnal grief and disappointment of His people, and 
the whole misery of the world, which culminated in 
the fearful treachery of Judas, and revealed itself in 
a milder form in the sleeping of the disciples for sor- 

* [Io German: kdrperliche Abepannung , which Is just 
the reverse of “ corporeal intensity of feeling as the Edinh. 
edition renders it.—P. S.] 

t [Renan, in his Life of Jetrus, ch. xxitl., adds the sad 
memory of “the clear fountains of Galilee, where He might 
have refreshed Himself; the vineyard and fig-tree, under 
which He might have been seated; and (hear, hear!) the 
young maidens who might, perhaps have consented to love 
Him!” Only a French novel-writer would profane this sa¬ 
cred scene bv such erotic sentimentalism. Renan places 
the agony in Gethsemane several days before the night of 
the Passion, contrary to the unanimoos testimony of the 8y- 
noptists as well as tne Inherent probability of the case. But 
his opinions on such subjects are worth nothing at all.—P. 
8.] 

X [In German: GemuthserechutUrung. GemHUh is here, 
like the Greek 9vp6t (from 6v» y to ru*h on, to storm ; to 
bum in sacrifice ), the inmoet soul at the principle of life, 
feeling, and thought, especially as the scat of strong fooling 
and passion. The Edino. edition obliterates the meaning of 
the original by turning it into: unrest and amassment 
which is no translation at nil. The next sentences are stlli 
more dilntod and mutilated, or entiroly omitted.—P. 8.] 
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row. The whole tempting power of the desperation 
of humanity pressed hard upon Jesus: that was His 
X vr< 7a6at. And in His own internal defence He 
stood alone, invigorated by no sympathy and help of 
mortals: that was His l*nnotniv. —Comp. Isa. brill 
8. In this temptation through the despair of hu¬ 
manity lay indeed the strength of the fiercest assault 
of hellish powers upon His lonely soul. It was also 
the judgment of God upon humanity which Jesus 
experienced in His soul; not God's judgment upon 
Himself, but a judgment upon humanity, which He 
received into His own soul, in order to change it into 
redemption. Of the former—the despair of the world 
—Judas’ treachery was the concentrated and terrific 
expression: H was the demoniac fruit of his demoniac 
grief, an act of mad contempt of salvation and of 
self. Hence the Lord again alludes here to the trai¬ 
tor (ver. 48), The great double-betrayal of His peo¬ 
ple and of the whole world committed against His 
life, was the extreme suffering of the Swriour, the 
fulfilment of Joseph's type, sold with fearful anguish 
on his part by his brothers (Gen. xlU. 21). Thus 
the agony of Jesus' soul in the garden was related to 
the despairing sorrow of the world, as the victory in 
the wilderness was related to the enticing and dis¬ 
guised pleasures of this world. 

8. Not at I will y but at Thou wilt, —Opposed to 
the Monothelite heresy. This preserves the truth 
and truly human character of His conflict, without 
disparaging His constant accordance in all things 
with the will of the Father. Contrast and suspense 
do not amount to contradiction. Difference is not 
discord. Set the decrees of the Council of Constan¬ 
tinople, a. d. 880. 

4. Christ, in His threefold supplication in Geth- 
semane, perfected the doctrine of praytr t and sanc¬ 
tified the prayers of sinners. His petition rises from 
the full expression of His woe to the full expression 
of submission to the Father's will And His being 
heard consisted in this, that in the Father's strength 
He drank the cup, and enjoyed the perfect security 
of victory before the sharpest conflict took place. 

5. It was not the treachery of Judas in its exter¬ 
nal aspect, but that treachery as the expression of 
the disciples' and the world's sorrow and disappoint¬ 
ment and of their despair of Christ's honor and vic¬ 
tory, that constituted the temptation which the Sav¬ 
iour here suffered. But He had overcome this temp¬ 
tation already, when the external and actual betrayal 
came upon Him, 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

I. The Two Sections. —The passage from the 
Supper to Gethsemane; or, spiritual invigoration ex¬ 
perienced in the way of duty: a. The appointment 
of spiritual strengthening; b. how it is experienced 
by Christ and by His disciples.—The warning voice 
of their Master scarcely heard amidst the expressions 
of the disciples* self-confidence.—Divine and human 
care in provision against assaults at hand: 1. Christ 
is careful, and therefore free from care; 2. His dis¬ 
ciples were careless, and therefore burdened with 
care and anxiety.—Christ in His work of redemption 
overcame the unfaithfulness of His disciples: 1. Their 
unbelief in its presumption; 2. their unbelief in its de¬ 
spondency.—The sudden and decisive turning-point: 
1. Of destiny; 2. of feeling; 8. of the !ssue.-The watch¬ 
man and the sleepers: 1. God and men; 2. Christ 
and the disciples; 8. the spirit and the earthly cares. 


II. The Wat to the Mount or Olives. —The fore- 
announcement of the Lord, and the unbelief of the 
disciples.—The spirit of Christ and the spirit of 
Scripture of one accord in their judgment upon the 
weakness of believers.—The promise of seeing them 
again in Galilee, bound up with the prediction of 
their coming fall: 1. A testimony of His supreme 
hope above His sorrows; 2. of His continued frith- 
fulness to the disciples in they wavering.—The as¬ 
surances of Peter.—Elis self-complacent boasts the 
token of his deep fall—Mark his presumptuous and 
boasted superiority: 1. To his enemies: 2. to the 
other disciples; 8. to the warning word of his Mas¬ 
ter.—Strong professions, miserable apostacy.*—The 
last unholy contention of the discipl e s.—The mea¬ 
sure of our false self-estimation the measure of our 
humiliation in life.—Night and the offence.—The 
strength of fidelity which can look beyond and over¬ 
look the offence of weakness, and turn it to salva¬ 
tion.—The offenoe of weakness (Peter), and the of¬ 
fence of wickedness (Judas). 

IIL Gethsemane. —The Mount of Olives and the 
Oil-Press (Gethsemane), symbols of the production 
and maturity of the Christian life: 1. The mount is 
a figure of the Church, in which the spiritual life 
grows; 2. the oil-press is a figure of suffering, through 
which the spiritual life is purged or set free.—The 
three great things of eternal significance connected 
with the Mount of Olives: 1. The palm-entry into 
Jerusalem; 2. Gethsemane; 8. the ascension.—Geth¬ 
semane the turning-point between the old and the 
new Paradise.—The reserve and the familiarity of 
Jesus in His agony.—The concealment of the agony: 

1. It is altogether hidden from the world; 2. the 
greater number of His disciples see only the signs of 
this suffering;' 8. the confidential ones only see it in 
amazement and trembling; 4. only God views Him 
stretched out, as a worm in the dust.—The soul of 
Jesus oppressed by the distress of all, and bereft of 
the help of all—Or, the soul of the agonized treader 
of the wine-press (Isa. lxiii. 8); alone in His suffer 
ing, over whom all the billows roll (Ps. xxiL 21; Isa. 
liv. 11); resigned entirely to God, and hidden in 
Him (Ps. xxvii. 5).—How Christ in the garden over¬ 
came the sorrow of all the world: 1. Human sorrow, in 
its vain imaginations and despair; 2. devilish sorrow, 
in its betrayal and mockery.—The conflict in the wil¬ 
derness, and the conflict in the garden.—The three 
great conflicts of Jesus: at the Supper, in Gethse¬ 
mane, and on Calvary.—Gethsemane and Calvary.— 
The horror of Jesus in prospect of the kiss of Judas. 
—The Judas-kiss evermore the bitterest cup of the 
Lord and of Efts Church.—The world gave Him toil; 
His disciples gave Him trouble.—The suffering of 
Christ the suffering of priestly sympathy with the 
misery of the world: 1. He feels its perfect woe; 
hence His suffering. 2. He experiences the whole 
power of sin in this woe; hence the dread assault 
and conflict. 8. He begins to expiate its whole guilt 
in this woe: hence His persevering prayer.—Even in 
the agony of His soul He is the Christ: 1. The pro¬ 
phetic Revealer of all the depths of man's misery; 

2. the high-priestly Expiator of them; 3. the kingly 
Deliverer from them.—The severest suffering is but 
a cup: 1. Rigorously measured; 2. surrounded and 
adorned by the cup; 8. prepared, presented and 
blessed by the Father.—Christ in the apparent anm- 

* [In German: DUttarkm Zutagt* *mddit Hdgiiekm 
Abnagen )—a paronomasia which 1 cannot imitate ia Ear 
iah.—1*. 8.] 
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hQation of the work of His life: the seeming invali¬ 
dation of His mission; the seeming dissolution of His 
company; the seeming succumbing of His disciples 
under grief^ despondency, and self-reprobation; the 
seeming contempt of His love.—His faithful heart the 
dove with the olive-branch high above the floods.— 
Christ in His great conflict of prayer: teaches us to 
pray; makes our prayer acceptable ; and becomes 
its Mediator.—Prayer is most acceptable in its abso¬ 
lute submission to the will of Cod.—The disciples as 
the outposts and watchmen of the Church.—The 
sleep of the disciples; or, the death-like collapse 
which follows overstrained self-confidence.—The two 
divisions of the disciples: *a watch-company toward 
the world, and a watch-company around the Lord.— 
Hie Lord’s request to His disciples a token of infinite 
humility.—The three words of the Lord to the disci¬ 
ples : 1. Watch with Me; 2. watch for yourselves; 
8. sleep on now (whether waking or sleeping, ye will 
sleep till the awakening of My resurrection).— Watch 
and pray, because of: 1. Temptation; 2. weakness. 
—The three witnesses of His transfiguration and His 
humiliation (of the glorious beams and the bloody 
sweat).—The divine majesty with which the Lord 
comes out of His human sorrow.—The strength and 
solidity which the soul acquires from communion 
with Christ in all the conflicts of life and death. 

Selections from other Homiletical Commentators. 

I. Th* Wat to the Mount of Olives.— Starke :— 
From Cramer: He is a true friend who warns of dan¬ 
ger ; but flesh and blood is tod^ecure, and will not 
take warning, 1 Theas. v. 8.—How easily may even 
the best men lapse into sin! James iil. 2.— Otiander: 
The cross and tribulation a great offence to the weak. 
—Professions: not to promise good is unbelief; to 
promise without earnest will is hypocrisy; to prom¬ 
ise in reliance upon our own strength is presumption. 
— Hedinger: Good-will must guard carefully against 
arrogance.—Trust none less than thine own heart, 
Jer. xvii. 9. —Canttein: Nothing is so hidden from 
us as our own hearts.—We never come to know 
thoroughly our own weakness and unsteadiness.— 
The imagination which we have formed concerning 
ourselves prevents our seeing what we are and what 
we are not.—Hard work it is to wean a man away 
from his false imaginations about himself.—To con¬ 
tradict the voice of truth is the sum of shame. 

Litco: —The Searcher of hearts.—Peter trusts 
more .the strength of his feeling than the word of 
Jesus. 

Oerlach: —The Lord quotes # the language of 
Scripture oftener in His sufferings than in any other 
circumstances. So in the temptation in the wilder¬ 
ness, ch. iv. 1-11. 

Heubner: —This prediction of the Lord shows 
His supreme peace and victory over self.—The suf¬ 
fering Messiah was a riddle to them.—Christ is the 
only bond of His people: take Him away, and all is 
dissolved.—He would give them all a proof of His 
unlimited knowledge of men’s hearts: that was of 
importance for their whole life.—The over-hasty, the 
presumptuous, and the self-confident, are those whom 
f God suffers to fall—There is a great difference be¬ 
tween arrogance of flesh and alacrity of spirit.—The 
honest humility with which the disciples relate their 
own faults.—Warning to us all not to take offence 
at the Lord in anything. 

IL Gethsemanx Starke : —The transfiguration 


upon the high mountain; the humiliation in the deep 
valley.—It is not wise for every one to reveal every¬ 
where and indiscriminately his heart and all its im¬ 
pulses, Gen. xxii. 5 ; for there are weak people, who 
cannot bear the strong.— Otiander: We can dis¬ 
burden ourselves most confidently in the ears of our 
God when we have no one, or but few, near us.— 
Canttein: Christ enters upon His passion with pray¬ 
er ; He carries it on and ends it with prayer; and so 
teaches us that our own sufferings cannot be over¬ 
come and made to subserve our salvation without 
much prayer.—The three Apostles called in Gal. it 
9 pillars: Peter, the first who opened to Jews and 
Gentiles the door of the kingdom of heaven; James, 
the first martyr; John, the longest liver, to whom the 
most glorious revelations were vouchsafed.—The 
trials of Abraham, Paul, Luther (great saints, great 
trials).— Canttein: The faithful God ministers trials 
according to the measure of the ability of those who 
are to bear them (1 Cor. x. 18).—When it is time to 
fight and to pray, we ought not to sleep.—God lets 
His weak children for a long time see others in the 
conflict, before they themselves are exposed to the 
contest—The cup of Christ’s suffering has conse¬ 
crated the cup of our cross.—Trust not to men, Ps. 
cxviii. 7.—Our best security against temptation is to 
watch and pray.—The daily contest of the spirit with 
the flesh absolutely necessary, GaL v. 17.—Thy will 
be done.—We may pray for mitigation.—When Je¬ 
sus is suffering in His members, our eyes are, alas 1 
commonly full of sleep.—Perseverance in prayer 
without fainting, Luke xviii. 1.—A faithful father 
warns his children of danger.—He who feels safe hi 
the time of danger may easily be ruined; he who 
is cautious and self-distrustful will escape.—When 
one hour of trial is passed, we must prepare for an¬ 
other.—When we in God’s strength have overcome 
the first assaults and terrors of death, all is more and 
more tolerable, until the cross itself is gloriously tri¬ 
umphed over.—-Jesus our Forerunner.-—Christ went 
freely and joyfiilly to meet His passion, for an exam¬ 
ple to us, PhiL ii. 5. 

litco : —Heb. v. 7. The threefold prayer reminds 
us of the threefold victory over Satan, when he 
tempted Jesus, ch. iv. 1. , 

Oerlach: —From Luther : “We men, born and 
bound in sin, have an impure, hard, and leprous skin, 
which does not soon feel. But, because Christ’s 
body, His flesh and blood, is fresh, and pure, and 
sound, without sin, while ours are full of sin, we feel 
the terror of death in a far less degree from what He 
felt it” The disciples should vxtich with Him, and 
should pray; but with Him they could not pray ; 
in His mediatorial conflict no man could stand by 
and help Him.—He desired the fellowship of these as 
the first-fruits of the men who were to be redeemed 
by Him.—In this severe agony of the passion, the di¬ 
vine will ever more and more penetrates and exalts 
the human. 

Heubner: —It was a garden, as in Gen. iii.—Not 
all the disciples were fitted to be witnesses of this 
profound and mysterious humiliation of our Lord.— 
Rambach: It is not expedient that the child of God 
should reveal to every one the depths of his heart— 
It is the highest grace to be companion of the most 
secret sorrows of Jesus.—Jesus is the source of con¬ 
solation and encouragement for all burdened and 
heavy-laden souls.—The greater the anguish, the 
greater the joy.— Rieger: And He went to a little 
distance. So the high-priest went into the Holiest 
—The Son of God bows down to the uttermost before 
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Him Father, to stake m acceptable.-—0 that we bet¬ 
ter learned the lesson to bow down before God!— 
Jacob’s wrestling in the night, Hos. xil 4, 5.—Sleep¬ 
iness and inconsiderateness among Christians, moni¬ 
tors of fall—Christ awakens out of sleep.—The sec¬ 
ond petition takes for granted an answer of God, 
that His will was filed on this (as indeed did the 
'first) ; hence the more direct expression of resigna¬ 
tion.—In prayer we do not depend upon many and 


beautifully arranged words; the heart is the gna! 
thing (as in the prayers of Moses, David, Daniel, and 
Christ).—The Holy One falls absolutely into the pow¬ 
er of the unholy.—It at hand: the betrayal, now 
brought to its consummation, troubled the soul of 
Jesus afresh.—There is a difference between the mere 
expectation, albeit certain, and the fulfilled reality.— 
Kapff: Jesus suffering in Gethsemane: 1. Its depth; 
2. its cause; 8. its fruit. 


FIFTH SECTION. 

JESUS ON THE NIGHT OF HIS BETRAYAL: JESUS AND THE TRAITOR; JESUS AND 
THE DEFENDER; JESUS AND THE MULTITUDE; JESUS AND HIS DISCIPLES GEN¬ 
ERALLY; OR THE GLORY OF JESUS IN THE NIGHTLY ASSAULT AND THE CON¬ 
FUSION OF THE IMPRISONMENT* 


Chapter XXVI. 47-66. 

(Mark xir. 48-62; Luke xxii. 47-68; John xviii. 1-11.) 

47 And while he yet spake [was yet speaking, In ovrov AoAovktos], lo, Judas, one of 
the twelve, came, and with him a great multitude with swords and staves [clubs, fuW], 1 

48 from the chief priests and elders of the people. Now he that betrayed him gave them 

a sign, saying, Whomsoever [Whom, ovl I shall kiss, that same is he; hold him fast 

49 And forthwith he came to Jesus, and said, Hail [^aipc], Master [Rabbi] ;* and kissed 

50 him. And Jesus said unto him, Friend, wherefore art thou come? [do that for which 
thou art here IJ* Then came they, and laid hands on Jesus, and took him [held him 

51 fast, as in ver. 4SJ. And, behold, one of them which [that] were with Jesus stretched out 

his hand, and drew his sword, and struck a [the] servant 4 of the high priest, and smote 

52 off his ear. Then said Jesus unto him, Put up again thy sword into his place: for all 

53 they that take the Bword shall perish with the sword.* [Or, rj\ Thinkest thou that I 

cannot nojv pray to my Father, and he shall presently 4 give me [place beside me, wopa- 

54 oryrsi /zoi] 7 more than twelve legions of angels? But how then [How then, mu* ow]* 

shall [can] the Scripture3 be fulfilled, that thus it must be ? [fulfilled ? For thus it must 

55 be.] in tnat same hour [in that hour, hr ixsCry tq wp^] said Jesus to the multitudes, Are 

ye come out as against a thief [robber, Xytrrqv] 9 with swords and staves [clubs] for 1 * to 
take me ? I sat daily with you teaching in the temple, and ye laid no hold on me. 

56 But all this was done, that the Scriptures of the prophets might be fulfilled. Then all 
the disciples [the disciples all] 11 forsook him, and fled. 

* All these significant headings are omitted in the Edinb. trsl.—P. S.] 

i Ver. 47.—[The Vulgate translates fiax ai P^ Kc ^ s»vl cum gladiis et fustibus; Lange: mit Sckwsrism 
i tnd mit Ke/ulen; other German Versions: Stangen, or KnitteJn, or PrUgeln; starts was introduced by Tyndale, asd 
retained in the subsequent English Version, except that of Bheima, which renders clubs. St*»ff is the proper treat- 

lotion for fid&ltovs in ch. x. 10; Mark vi. 8; bat the Authorized Version renders fuAa and ovs alike. Corap. Ter. 
66 ; Lake xxii. 59. John mentions also lanterns and torches, to search perhaps In the secret parts of the garden and the 
dark eaverns of the valley of the Kedron.—P. 8.] 

* Ver. 49.—[The oolder and more formal Rabbi onght be retained here and in vor. 25 in tbe translation, as Matthew re¬ 
tained it from the Hebrew for JiWcicaAf, and as the English Version Itself did In ch. xxlli 7,8.—P. 8 ] 

* Ver. 60.—[The words: ip* 6 vreCpec, are generally understood as a question and so punctuated in most editions; 
bat Frltzsche takes them as an exclamation: For what (dreadful deed) art thou here l Meyer, Ewald. Lange, as an ellip¬ 
tical oo mm and, as to soy : Away with your hypocritical kiss; do rather that for which thou art hers i See the EOteg. Sctes. 
Bat tbs ellipsis might also be supplied by a® o 18 a: I knowjbr what thou art Acre.—P. 8.] 

4 Ver. 51.—[Tb v SofA or, the well known servant, viz., Malchus, John xviiL 10. Comp. Mark xir. 47, where the 
English Version likewise substitutes tbo indefinite article.—P. 8.] 

* Ver. 59.—Some uncial Codd. read a-rodavovrrai [foT diroAoDrrcu]- 

* Ver. 58.— [Presently should be omitted, as it arose from confounding two readings in tbs text, some authorities pb* 
tog fipTi, note, after ropaari^rfi, others after dvropai, but none repeating it. Creamer's Bibls first pat now (suet 
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tune) after both verba, while Tvndale, the Genevan Bible, and the Bishope' Bible have it only after cannot, and the 
Bheima N. T. (following the Vulgate) after give me. King James* revisers substituted presently for the second now .— 
P B.] 

» Ver. 53.—[Or: cause to stand by, as the Bishops 1 Bible literally renders rapcumiofL, and Scrivener oommends. 
Conant prefers “ send ” with Coverdale. Campbell: “ send to my relief?— P. S.j 

• Ver. 54 .—[But is an insertion to make the connection plainer, or it was supposed to be implied in oZy. But the mean* 
fag is: Considering then that Qod could place 6uch a mighty force at My disposal, how is it possible, etc.—P. 8.] 

• Ver. 55.—[Not: irAevriyy, which is expressly distinguished from in John x. 1, 8. Comp. Matt xxi. 18* and 

note. Scrivener: u All these precautions would be faille against a petty thief, though very proper against a bandit, such 
as Barnabas for example. 11 —P. 8.1 

10 Ver. 55 .—[For before the Infinitive is obsolete and should be omitted in a revised translation.—P. 8.] « 

' Ver. bd.—[This Is the emphatic form of the Greek: o{ fiaQirrat vdvres, and sd rendered by Conant and others.— 

p. a] 


BXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Ver. 47. Than oame Judas. —He knew the spot, 
as being the place where Jesus often met His disciples, 
John xviii. 2. Daring the completion of the meal, the 
final discourses of Jesus, and His agony in Gethsemane, 
Judas went out into the night, and consummated the. 
work of his villany. His impetuosity induced the 
Sanhedrin to rescind their resolution of not taking 
Jesus at the feast This it was first necessary that 
they should decide upon, and then summon the tem¬ 
ple-guard ; after which the permission of the Roman 
governor was to be obtained, and the requisite mili¬ 
tary protection. Judas had reckoned upon all this 
delay, and had calculated that time enough would be 
• allowed for Jesus to have reached Gethsemane. But 
’that the preparation which the high priests in leapie 
with Judas appointed, was exaggerated and excessive, 
all the Evangelists agree. According to John, Judas 
brought the Roman cohort (<nreipa). Even if we do 
not understand this literally—as the one Roman 
cohort which was stationed in the Castle Antonia 
consisted of 500 men—yet we may assume that the 
disposable portion of that force, representing the 
cohort, was there. To these must be added, accord¬ 
ing to Luke, the temple-watch. Such a watch be¬ 
longed to the temple, and was commanded by a 
trrparriyis , Acts iv. 1. The phiral erpvrnyol (Luke 
xxii. 62), refers to the presence of other and subordi¬ 
nate officers. The torches also betray the excess of 
the preparation; although even the paschal full moon 
would not render these needless, when searching 
among the shady caverns of the gloomy valley of the 
Kedron. 

One of the twelve. —The significance of this 
expression here rests upon this, that Judas no longer 
comes in the train of the disciples as a follower of 
Jesus, bat at the head of the hostile multitude. 

With Him a great multitude. —The swords* 
indicate that the Roman cohort (John xviii. 8) was 
the centre of this multitude: while the olubs, and so 
forth, indicate that the Jewish temple-watch, and 
other miscellaneous fanatics, were there also. Ac¬ 
cording to Luke xxii. 52, there were also fanatical 
priests and elders who mingled in the procession,—a 
circumstance which Meyer refers to a later and incor¬ 
rect enlargement of the tradition. But Luke appears 
u> regard representatives of the Sanhedrin as requi¬ 
site for such a religious capture as this was (see Acts 
iv. 1); and Meyer under-estimates the fanatical im¬ 
pulses of Jewish fanaticism. 

With swords and olubs, from the high 
priests. —Here we see the mingled religious and 
litical relations. The Sanhedrin had the decision 
all matters of spiritual jurisdiction. Thus it was 
for them to settle the question whether any one was 

e [Not: them words, as the Ediab. edition reads.—P. 8.] 


a false prophet, and therefore worthy of stoning,— 
the appointed punishment of that crime. That ques¬ 
tion they had already settled in the affirmative some 
time before, having determined to put Jesus to death 
(John xi. 47); although they found themselves want¬ 
ing in grounds of action, which therefore they endeav¬ 
ored by cunning to obtain from Himself, bat failed. 
The right of putting offenders to death had been 
taken from them by the Roman government (John 
xviii. 81); hence the Roman crucifixion was after¬ 
ward substituted for the Jewish stoning. Thus their 
undertaking was, on the whole, a daring experiment 
of wickedness. They were as yet without false wit¬ 
nesses and without grounds of accusation; they had 
not the thorough consent of Pilate; and they must 
silence and win over, by some sudden stimulant, the 
common people. On this account they aimed to give 
the capture, in which the Roman soldiers were at 
their disposal, a spurious character of importance; 
their excessive preparation would have the effect of 
creating the presumption that Jesus must be a very 
great criminal. 

Ver. 48. Qave them a sign.— Meyer: “The 
tb<*K*¥ is commonly, but improperly, regarded as 
having a pluperfect sense. The Vulgate has it right, 
dedit. As he came he gave them a sign.” [So also 
Alford].— Whom I shall kiss. —The kiss was among 
the ancients a sign of affectionate and cordial inti¬ 
macy, and particularly a token of fidelity, Gen. xxix. 
11. More commonly, the teachers kissed their pu¬ 
pils ; but examples of the converse are not wanting. 
Lightfoot, Horm , p. 484. It is doubtful whether the 
kiss of reverent submission (Ps. ii. 12) was impressed 
on the lips: probably on the hands or the feet. 

Hold Him fast, seize Him. —We take the 
Kparinrars avrir as emphatic. Possibly there 
was a touch of irony in the language of the arch- 
traitor, who expected that Jesus might in a magical 
manner elude them after all For the darkened mind 
of Judas had now come to regard Him as a magi¬ 
cian. 

Ver. 49. And forthwith he oame. —Excited, 
but also dissembling. He pretended that he did not 
belong to the procession of enemies, that he would 
precede them, point out the danger, and separate 
from his Master with sorrow.— Hissed Him.— -The 
tear <<pl\i}<rev must be understood in all its empha¬ 
sis, to kiss very tenderly , to caress. Comp. Xenoph. 
Mem. ii. 6, 88; Luke viL 88, 45; Acts xx. 87. 
Meyer: “ The sign was the simple kissing; but the 
performance was more emphatic, a caressing, corre¬ 
sponding with the purpose of Judas to make sure, 
and with the excitement of his feelings.” The kiss 
of Joab, 2 Sam. xx. 9 (comp. 2 Sam. iii. 27). “ The 
early Christians, who kissed each other at the Lord's 
Supper, did it as appropriate to the time when the 
sufferings of Christ were remembered; they did not 
thereby intend to express their abhorrence of Judas’ 
kiss.” Heubner. 
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Ter. 50. Friend, troupe. —Comp. ch. xx. 13 [and 
Orit . Note No. 4, p. 352.] 

[Why did the Lord call Judas friend —a term of 
civility, though not necessarily of friendship—and not 
a villainy or a traitor, and why did He not turn away, 
in holy indignation, from this Judas-kiss, the vilest, 
the jinoet abominable piece of hypocrisy known in 
history, which the infernal inspirer of treason alone 
opuld invent ? To give us an example of the utmost 
meekness and gentleness under the greatest provoca¬ 
tion, surpassing even the standard which He holds up 
for His disciples, Matt v. 39. If the face of the Sa¬ 
viour was not disgraced by the traitor’s kiss, no 
amount of injury and insult heaped upon His follow¬ 
ers by the enemies of religion can really dishonor the 
former, but falls back with, double effect upon the 
latter. At the same time the words 4<p' 3 wdp* i, 
whether they be taken as a question, or as an ex¬ 
clamation, or as an elliptical assertion or command— 
together with the question recorded by Luke: “ Be- 
trayest thou the Son of Man with a kiss ? ” conveyed 
a most stinging rebuke to Judas, whose force was 
doubled by the use of the word friend, and the deep 
emotion and holy sadness with which they were ut¬ 
tered. The effect appears from the subsequent de¬ 
spair of Judas.—P. 8.] 

Do that lor which thou art here ! * [Author¬ 
ised Version: Wherefore art thou come? —Meyer: 
u Since the relative 6s (4<p* 3 <rdpu) is never used in 
direct question, but only in indirect, the common ac¬ 
ceptation of this as a question is not correct; and it 
is quite groundless (Winer, 192) to assume a corrup¬ 
tion in the declining Greek in relation to 6s. Fritzsche 
explains it as an appeal ad qtutlem rem perpetremdam 
odes / But the Greek would require this also to take 
the form of a question. The words are broken off 
with an aposiopesis: Friend, that for which thou art 
here come— do / Jesus thereby denounces the trai¬ 
torous kiss.”—Ewald: “ I need not thy kina ; I know 
that thou meanest it in hypocrisy; do rather that 
which is thy business.” Similarly Euthym. Zigab. 
This would certainly accord with the declining of the 
kiss in Luke: Betrayest thou the Son of Man with a 
kiss ? But, in this case, it is better to assume that it 
is a concise form only: rovro vpdrre, 4<p* 3 * dpei. 
Or: vapieru, 4<p' 3 * dpsi. By the Lord’s going out 
to meet the watch, the hypocritical play of Judas was 
interrupted. John alone relates the falling to the 
ground on the part of the multitude. But Jesus 
hastened to meet the multitude, in order to protect, 
not only the three, but also the other disciples on the 
outside of the garden. 

Ter. 51. And, behold, one of them* —When 
the evangelical tradition first assumed shape and 
form, prudence required that the name of Peter 
should not be publicly mentioned. Henoe the indefi¬ 
nite expression in the Synoptists. But this necessity 
did not exist when John wrote his Gospel: therefore 
he gives the name. The same remark applies to the 
omission of the raising of Lazarus in Bethany, which 
the Synoptists may have had good reasons for ignor¬ 
ing, but not John who wrote so much later. 

Drew his sword. —When he saw that they laid 
nands on the Lord. According to Luke, the question 
was first asked from among the disciples, Lord, shall 
we smite with the sword ? (On the two swords, com¬ 
pare Luke.) Immediately thereupon followed the 

• [So Lang*: M Freund ! (nur doe) %emm dv da hint I 
Similarly Ewald : “ Freund, due vx>*u du da biet I But 
Luther, de Wette, and other German Version*, agree with 
the English in ta kin g the phrase as a question.—P. 8.] 


blow of Peter’s sword; and it struck the jervani of 
the high priest, called Malchus, aeoordiLg to John. 
He had cut off his right ear: Matthew and Mark, 
rb drrlov ; but Luke, rb ods, the ear itself, and not 
merely the lobe. It seemed that he would have split 
his head. The separation of the ear must have been 
not quite perfect; and Jesus healed the servant, ac¬ 
cording to the narrative of Luke the physician. Meyer, 
following Strauss, attributes this healing to a later 
tradition. The other Evangelists, however, appear to 
have regarded this healing as self-understood; as, 
otherwise, Peter would have remained a criminal, and 
the mutilation of Malchus would have furnished good 
ground of an accusation, which, however, was not 
preferred. 

Ter. 52. Put up again thy sword into its 
place. —The sheath, John xvifi. 11. Peter, there¬ 
fore, still stood there with his drawn and brandished 
sword in his hand.— For all they that take the 
sword. —This is a judicial sentence, but also a 
threatening warning. In the former light, it rests 
upon an absolutely universal principle. The sword 
is visited by the sword in war; the sword of retribu¬ 
tion opposes the arbitrary sword of rebellious sedi¬ 
tion ; and the sword taken up unspiritually in a spir¬ 
itual cause, is avenged by the certain, though perhaps 
long-delayed, sword of historical vengeance. Peter 
was, in all these three aspects, in a bad position, and 
the representative of wrong. The warrior exposed 
himself to the superior force of the legions of Rome,- 
the rebel to the order of the magistrate, and the abuse 
of the sword in the service of religion provoked, and 
seemed to justify, the same abuse on the part of the 
world. Peter had really forfeited his life to the 
sword; but the Lord rectified his wounded position 
by the correcting word which He spoke, by the mirac¬ 
ulous healing of the ear, and by the voluntary surren¬ 
der of Himself to the authorities. But Peter Had not 
only with wilful folly entered on the domain of this 
world, he had also brought his Master’s cause into 
suspicion. Indeed, he sought to bring his feUov- 
disciples, and his Lord Himself, into this wrong posi¬ 
tion, and to make his own Christ a Mohammed. 
Therefore the Lord so solemnly denounced his act, 
pronounced an ideal sentence of death upon his head, 
which, however, was graciously repealed. The Lord’s 
word from that hour became a maxim of Christianity 
(comp. Rev. xiii. 10); and it was probably spoken to 
Peter with a typical significance. Even the Church 
of Rome says: eedetia non si tit tanguinem, but only, 
to have recourse to the stake and faggot, of which 
certainly the letter of this passage says nothing. 

[Shall perish. — Alford : “ iv pax^lpp dwo\avrreu 
is a command; not merely a future, but an impera¬ 
tive future; a repetition by the Lord in this solemn 
moment of Gen. ix. 6. See the parallel in Rev. xiii. 
10: 3 u airrhv iv pax- dvoKravBr\veu. This should be 
thought of by those well-meaning but shallow per 
sons, who seek to abolish the punishment of death in 
Christian states.” Comp, also Rom. xiii. 4. Thus 
the passage justifies capital punishment as a measure 
of just retribution for murder !n the hands of the civil 
magistrate, but condemns at the same time the resort 
to all carnal and violent measures on the part of the 
Church, which is a spiritual body, and should only 
use spiritual weapons. Comp. 2 Cor. x. 8, 4. Rome 
agrees in theory (Eedetia non sitit tangsunem), but 
violates it in practice by handing the heretics, wher¬ 
ever she has the power, to the state for execution, 
and thus using the civil magistrate as an instrument. 
Quod quit per atiumfadt, id iptefecitse didtur .—PA 1 
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Ter. 68. Or thinkeet thon ?—If Christ had re¬ 
fused to take the way of the passion, He might hare 
adopted quite another way than that of wilful and 
violent opposition to the world: the way, namely, of 
coining to judgment upon it Thinkest thou not that, 
if I did not desire to be a long-suffering Redeemer, I 
might at once appear to the whole world as its su¬ 
preme Judge, rather than enter upon thy hypocritical 
way of half-spirituality and half-worldlhless, half-pa¬ 
tience and half-violence, of civilisation with a sword 
in its hand ? For, the twelve legions of angels which 
He might -have prayed for, doubtless signified that 
multitude of angels which will actually attend Him 
when He returns to judgment (ch. xxv. 31). If the 
Church of the Middle Ages had not the courage to 
achieve the evangelization of the world in the way 
of Christ’s passion, she should have had faith to sup¬ 
plicate for the last day to come; but she did wrong 
to make Christ another Mohammed, and to continue 
His work by a hypocritical mixture of religious 
preaching and carnal violence. Meyer: “The num¬ 
ber twelve corresponds to the number of the Apos¬ 
tles, because it was one of those who had just endeav¬ 
ored to defend Him.” But it is also ana always the 
number of the developed perfection of life. The le¬ 
gion is the symbol of a great fighting host Schaat, 
AUerthumekunde: 44 By legio (a legendo) was origin¬ 
ally understood the aggregate of the Roman military 
collected for war. When that force increased, it be¬ 
came a great division of the host, which contained, 
at various times, from 2400 to beyond 6000 infantry, 
and from 300 to 400 horsemen. Since the time of 
Marius, the legion had reached more than 6000.” 
—It is well worthy of notice that Christ here num¬ 
bers the angels by legions, as the counterpart of the 
Roman power, now leagued against Him with His 
enemies. 

Ver. 64. How than shall the Scriptures be 
fulfilled? for, etc.—Meyer: 44 We must not sup¬ 
ply klyovacu before Sn (Beza, Maldonatus, and 
others); but there must be a question after ypa<pal, 
and 5 r i is for. For thus (in no other way) must it 
(that which now befalls Me) Ae.” Thus there are two 
reasons: 1. The fulfilment of the Scripture concern¬ 
ing the suffering Messiah: Ps. zxil; Isa. ltil; Dan. 
ix. 26; Zech. xiil 7. 2. The counsel of God Him¬ 
self for the salvation of a sinful world, which is the 
foundation of all the prophetical Scriptures. 

Ver. 65. In that hour said Jesus to the mul¬ 
titudes. —According to Luke, especially to the rulers 
and the guard of the temple, which Meyer vainly 
seeks to set aside.—Starke: 44 Jesus did not say this 
before he had been seized and bound. He would 
give no indication that He was not willing to be 
taken; and therefore not till after they had done their 
will did He rebuke their injustice.”—In the temple j 
—that is, in the forecourt of the temple. In this 
space the Rabbins placed a synagogue (comp. Luke 
ii 46). Here also was to be sought Solomon's porch 
(John x. 28; Acts iil 11), with other halls—the re¬ 
gion of teaching and preaching.— And ye laid no 
hold on Me. —Certainly, because they durst not; 
but that exhibits their surprise by night as the work 
of evil conscience and malignity. 

Ver. 56. But all this is done that the Scrip¬ 
tures of the prophets might be fulfilled. —Luke: 
44 But this is your hour, and the power of darkness.” 
The one supplements the other. Of this hour of 
darkness, and of the seeming triumph of evil, all the 
prophets prophesied : Isa. liil ; Dan. ix. 26, etc. 
The supposition of Erasmus, de Wette, and others, 


that this last word in Matthew was a remark of the 
Evangelist, takes off the point of our Lord's address, 
as Meyer rightly observes. It was this last word 
which indicated His settled purpose to take the path 
of death. Hence it also gave occasion for the flight 
of the disciples. Their courage now failed them, and 
they fled. The flight, however, was not absolute, as 
appears from the narrative of the young man in Mark 
xiv. 51, and the conduct of Peter and John, accord¬ 
ing to John xviii. 15. They followed Him, but afar 
off In reality, the scattering and flight was com¬ 
plete. [But while the eleven forsook the Lord, other 
disciples, as Nicodemus, and Joseph of Arimathea, 
took a more decided stand for Him. The Church can 
never fail; new Christians always take the place of 
the old ones. Comp. Lange’s notes on Mark xiv. 
51, 52.—P. S.] 

DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. The Kiss of Judas. —Its dark history in the 
world and the Church. This combination, the be¬ 
trayal and the kiss of respect in one, could have 
been invented by no man, least of all by the soul of 
an Evangelist. He only who executed it could have 
devised it; or, rather, hdl alone. 

2. This wild combination of enemies—soldiers, 
temple-servants, and priests—for the accomplishment 
of an act of hypocritical violence against Christ, is 
also a typical world-historical scene.* Hot less so 
is the surprise and capture of the Holy One in Hie 
Holiest of All, under the pretext of serving the sanc¬ 
tuary. 

3. Peter showed by his first stroke that he was 
no soldier; happily he had missed his blow. That it 
was the ear of Malchus which he struck, is very sig¬ 
nificant It has always been the ear, the spiritual 
hearing, and willing susceptibility, which carnal de¬ 
fenders of Christ's cause have taken away from their 
opponents, when they have had recourse to the sword 
of violence. 

4. They who take the Sword shall perish by the 
Sword. —That this was said to Peter, had its typical 
historical meaning. 44 The early Christians, amidst 
all the slanders heaped upon them, were never charged 
with having risen in insurrection against their Gentile 
oppressors. Comp. TertuU. Aped. cap. 87. Luther 
(in the peasant insurrection) quoted this passage 
against the peasants. Duels also are by this sentence 
absolutely forbidden. The punishment of death for 
certain offences is clearly enjoined. See Rothe’a 
Bthik, iil 877.” Heubner. How far a Christian state 
may be justified in giving this punishment another 
form, may be matter of reasonable question. In ha 
essential significance the death penalty is an inalien¬ 
able legal ordinance, but the form of social death and' 
its execution has been in many ways subject to modi¬ 
fication. 

5. Thinkest thou that I cannot —Christ rejects 
once for all that unholy and disturbing mixture of 
judgment and salvation into which carnal zeal is so 
muen disposed to turn His cause. What He here 
sayB applies to every moment in the history of Christ¬ 
ianity. If it were God’s will that at any time (before 
the end) the economy of grace, effectual through the 
sacred cross, should be suspended, at that moment 

* [Not: symbolical, u the Kdlnb. tral reeds. In Ger¬ 
man : sin tppisohes weUuietorische* Bild, i. e., an eront of 
tvpieal significance which is frequently repeated and fulfill 
ed in history.—P. 8.] 
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the infinite preponderance of heavenly forces over the 
violence of the enemy of earth would at once be ex¬ 
hibited. But then the work of salvation would be 
broken off before its consummation. This no man 
should ever think of. Whenever men act on this 
principle, they tempt God, and summon such powers 
against the cause of evil as prove themselves to be, 
not angels of light, but disguised powers of darkness; 
and the enmity which these exhibit against the cause 
of evil is only apparent. Of such carnal violence 
against conscience we must distinguish educational 
legal discipline within the Church, as we must distin¬ 
guish also between theocracy and hierarchy. 

6. The assurance of Christ to those who came 
against Him with weapons in the night,—that He had 
been ready to give them an account in broad day,— 
has also a symbolical meaning for all ages. The per¬ 
secutions of the faithful are always stamped with the 
mark of calumny. 

7. The last word of Christ is the expression 
of His consummate preparation for His passion. 
Therefore it fs the crisis when the disciples, not yet 
mature in faith, forsook Him. Old Testament mar¬ 
tyrdom had in it some affinity with the self-sacrifice 
of a hero in battle: they hoped for the speedy tri¬ 
umph of the theocracy. The New Testament martyr 
must, in the patience of the saints (Rev. xiii. 10; 
xiv. 12), tarry for the manifestation of victory until 
the last day. For this the disciples were not ripe: 
the^ had not the joyful testimony of victory within 
their own spirits. This New Testament martyrdom 
oould flourish only after the blood of Christ was 
shed. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

The betrayal—The first betrayal as the germ of 
the second.—Jesus and His company in the hour of 
betrayal—An old and always new event, and yet an 
event standing alone.—No place upon earth is a per¬ 
fectly secure refuge for the Church: God alone is 
that (Luther sung: “ A tower of strength our God 
is still,” but many sing: “ A tower of strength our 
Church is still”)*—Gethsemane: 1. Consecrated by 
Christ’s prayer; 2. desecrated by the betrayal; 8. for 
ever consecrated by the voluntary resignation of Je¬ 
ans.—The temple dishonored in the name of the tem¬ 
ple.—Judas, having left the company of the Twelve, 
now at the head of Christ’s enemies: a fearful image 
of a deep apostasy.—The sign of treachery, the self- 
oondemnation of the traitor: 1. As the hypocritical 
sign of his acquaintance, of his discipleship, of his 
apostolical vocation; 2. as the token of his apostasy, 
of his ingratitude, of his reprobation.—The kiss of 
Judas, the most cunning and the maddest imagination 
of hell—The serpent’s bite in its historical consum¬ 
mation and spiritual meaning: 1. Cons umma ted in 
the connection of hellish betrayal with the sign of 
heavenly honor (Ps. ii 12); 2. the sign of all treason 
against ail faith and fidelity, taken from the sign of 
love and confidence.—Supreme cunning, one with 
supremo infatuation (stupidity).— Friend, wherefore 
mi thou here; or, the counter-greeting of Christ to 

* [Dr. Lange allude*, of course, to the famous hymn of 
Luther: Sin feele Burg M unser Oott (based upon Ps. 
xlvl. and composed 1529'), which may be called the spiritual 
war-song of the Reformation, and which has been very often 
translated into English, by Thomas Carlyle, Mills, Catb. 
Wink worth, Bunting, and others. It is omitted In tho 
Edlnb. edition, together with a number of homlletical hints 
in this section.—P. B.j 


the traitor: 1. Infinitely gentle (although u friemT 
in Greek was no more than “ companion ”):* a mild 
allusion to his ingratitude. 2. Infinitely earnest and 
severe: Take the mask away 1 Stand forth as thou 
art! 3. Infinitely effectual: the subsequent despair 
of Judas.—How different, although related, the kiss 
of Judas and the sword-stroke of Peter!—The unholy 
use of the sword, and all the acts of spiritual violence 
do but dull the spiritual ear in their false zeal— 
Christ between His friends and His enemies: oppress¬ 
ed by both, righteous to both.—The decree of the 
Lord, “All who take the sword,” etc.: 1. A decisive 
action (the perfect action of perfect suffering); 2. a 
sacred principle; 3. a prediction scarcely half-fulfilled. 
—The connection between Peter’s smiting with the 
sword and his denial: 1. Presumption, despondency; 
2. wounded conscience, anxiety (John xviil 26, Mil- 
chus’ relation); 3. his misinterpretation of the word: 
“ He that taketh the sword shall perish by the 
sword; ” as if it were to be at once literally fulfilled.— 
Christ enters upon the path of His passion m the full 
consciousness of His heavenly glory (Thinkest thou 
that I could not?) —Not weakness restrains the judg¬ 
ment upon the wicked, but only the divine compas¬ 
sion.—One of the deadliest evils to Christ’s cause is 
the intermixture of gospel and judgment in canal 
zeal for the advantage of the Church: it makes both 
the gospel mercy and the judicial severity matter of 
contempt and scorn.—The protest of the Lord against 
the cunning violence of the assault, an eternal protest 
of the spirit of truth.—The cunning violence of the 
enemies of the truth condemns itself: 1. The violence 
and force condemns the cunning; 2. the cunning con¬ 
demns the force.—Swords and staves mixed, and both 
lost: the honor of the sword, of the State; the dig¬ 
nity of the staff, of the Church.—The Scriptures of 
the prophets concerning Christ taken and bound.— 
Christ’s peace in the great word that the dark hour 
of uttermost darkness was perfectly in accordance 
with the word and will of God.—The flight of the 
dfeciples at the end of their human enthusiasm was 
their piilt, and yet mercifully they were delivered 
from its consequences by their Lord’s protection.— 
Christ the great Martyr, the Founder of New Testa¬ 
ment martyrdom. 

Starke :—Wickedness is often stupid and shame¬ 
less. The wicked * ore bold, Matt. vii. 22.— Zeidm: 
The Lord abhors the bloody and deceitful man. Pa. 
v. 6.—Ps. ii. 12, the kiss of genuine homage and 
love.— Quetnd: The world is full of deceitful courte¬ 
sies and flatteries.—Everywhere we should be able to 
answer the question: Wherefore art thou come ?— 
Osiander: When Christians are bound and put in 
prison without any guilt of their own, they should 
reckon it no disgrace, but rather the highest honor.— 
Even among the saints is much lust of revenge, Rom. 
xil 19.—Provocation to anger and vengeance the 
most deadly temptations of Satan in the time of ex¬ 
ternal tribulation.—Young and rash preachers are too 
apt to brandish Peter’s sword, before they have 
learned to use the sword of the Spirit.—But when 
our carnal zeal smites wrongly, the injury is done to 
the ear, which should hear the word of God.— Can- 
stein: God rules the sins and infirmities of His peo¬ 
ple in such a way, that they cannot do more evil than 
He has decreed to permit, Rom. xiii 4.— Luther: 
They take the sword who use it without orderly 
authority. They have fallen under the judgment of 

• [Comp, note 4 on p. 851—P. S.] 

t [The Edlnb. edition has godly ,—do doubt a tvpograph* 
leal error for godUm.—P. 8.] 
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the sword, although repentance maj prevent the exe¬ 
cution of the decree. Thus Christ approves a right 
use of the sword.— Retmbaeh: Peter says (1 Ep. iv. 
15) : “ Let no man suffer as a murderer or as an evil¬ 
doer,' 1 probably with allusion to this very event. If 
he had cut off the servant's head, he would have 
fallen under the condemnation of the law as a mur¬ 
derer, and then could never have died as a martyr.— 

1 Pet. il 18 : No man must oppose lawful authority. 
— .Hettinger: Christ's kingdom needs no sword; suf¬ 
fering and praying are the best weapons.— Cramer: 
The seditious go never unpunished, 2 Kings ix. 81; 

2 Sam. xviil 14.—The angels of Dan. vil 10; Heb. 
L 14.—That all the angels of God serve the Saviour, 
a great consolation for God's children.— Canstein: 
When God suffers His people to be overcome in ex¬ 
ternal trouble, that is no sign of His weakness, but 
that these sufferings are decreed for His own glory 
and His people's good.— Nova Bibl. Tub.: The wea¬ 
pons of the false Church are swords and staves, ex¬ 
ternal violence.—True Christians never shun the 
light: their words and deeds are manifest—The 
heart, Jer. xvil 9, 10, with reference to Peter. 

Braune: —Jesus' suffering His greatest deed.— 
Oerlaeh: The sword out of its sheath is not in its 
place, except when it is subserving the wrath of 
God. 

Liteo :—The sad fall of Judas should be a warn¬ 
ing to every one not to indulge a vain reliance in the 
mere external fellowship of Christ 

Heubner: —The frightful transformation of Judas. 
—Judas at their head.—A studied dishonor to the 
Lord,—that they should come with so great a multi¬ 
tude.—Jesus, taken and suffering in the night, atones 
for the sins which are done in the night—There is 
always a Judas-kiss among us (insincerity of profes¬ 
sion, in office, in sacramental pledges, in the holy 
communion).—Jesus endures still the kiss of many 
false members of His Church.—Jesus, according to 
Luke xxil 48, names his name: Judah / Thou art 
named confessor , and art become a traitor. —This 
Bound One is the Captain of God's host, the Leader 
of all mankind.—Jesus is free even in His bonds.— 
Peter not yet free from revenge and ambition.—How 
often must the Lord repair what the rashness and 
folly of His disciples have done amiss 1—He who has 
fell fhith in God, his Father, sees himself without 
amazement surrounded by enemies; invisible defend¬ 
ers are around him, and the Almighty is his help.— 
Look on all sufferings as the Lord's good pleasure; 
so will all their bitterness be gone.—Wrong for ever 
shuns the light.—Goodness can always appeal to its 
open, frank, and known behavior before the world.— 


The forsaken Jesus is the atonement of our unfaith- 
fulness.—He knows what the forsaken feeL 

Kapff: —What we may learn from Jesus when 
taken captive: 1. Courage and strength; 2. hu¬ 
mility and submission to the will of God; 8. meek¬ 
ness and love for our enemies.— Brandt: Because 
Adam would not be bound by God’s commandment 
and his own obedience, Christ must be bound by 
human bonds.— Grammtich: Christ’s fettered hands 
tear away the bonds of our death. 

[Burkitt:—N one sin with so much impudence 
and obstinacy, as apostates.—There is so much hypo¬ 
crisy in many, and so much corruption in all, that we 
must not be too confident. Peter's heart was sincere, 
but his head rash in drawing the sword.—God's in¬ 
tentions are no warrant for irregular actions.—Christ 
will thank no man to fight for Him without a warrant 
and commission from Him.—Christ was more con¬ 
cerned for our salvation than for His own temporal 
preservation.—Had He been rescued by the power of 
angels, we would have fallen into the paw of devils. 
Matthew Henrt :—Many betray Christ with a kiss, 
and Haily Mattery who, under pretence of doing Him 
honor, betray and undermine the interests of His 
kingdom.— Mel in ore , fel in eorde —Honey in the 
mouth, gall in the heart.— KaraQiXiTy oIk iarupiXtiv 
—To embrace is one thing, to love another.—Jacob's 
kiss and Judas's kiss were much alike. —Religio coat 
non potetty et defendenda non occidendoy ted morienao. 
[From Lactantius: Instiiutiones div. Similar re¬ 
marks might be quoted from Tertullian's Apologetic 
cuty and other ante-Nicene writers, who opposed 
religious persecution and claimed toleration as an in¬ 
alienable right of conscience.—P. S.] Men hasten 
and increase their own troubles by blustering, bloody 
methods of self-defence.—Persecutors are paid in 
their own coin, Rev. xiii. 10.—God has no need of 
ns, of our services, much lees of our sins, to bring 
about His purposes; and it argues our distrust ana 
disbelief of the power of Christ, when we go out of 
the way of our duty to serve His interests.—There is 
an innumerable company of angels, Heb. xil 22. 
(Twelve legions = above seventy-two thousand, and 
yet a mere detachment which would not be missed in 
heaven.)—Let God's word be fulfilled and His will be 
done, whatever may become of us.—The Scriptures 
are fulfilling every day.—What folly, to flee, for fear 
of death, from Him who is the fountain of life! 
Lord, what is man!—Christ, as the Saviour of souls, 
stood alone; as He needed not, so He had not the 
assistance of any other. He trod the urine-press atone y 
and when there was none to uphold, then Hit ovm 
arm wrought salvation, Isa. lxiiL 8, 5.—P. S.] 


SIXTH SECTION. 

CHRIST BEFORE CAIAPHAS. 

Chapter XXVI. 57-68. 

(Mark xiv. 58-65; Luke xxil 54-71; John xviil 12-24.) 

57 And they that had laid hold on Jesus led him away to Caiaphas the high priest, 

58 where the scribes and the elders were assembled. But Peter followed him afar off 
unto the high priest's palace [the court of the high priest], 1 and went in, and sat with 
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59 the servanta, to see the end. Now the chief priests and [the] elders,* and all the com* 
cil, sought false witness against Jesus, to [that they might, owo>s] put him to death; 

60 But [And, #cai] found none: yea, though many false witnesses came, yet found they 

61 none.* At the last [But at last, vartpov 6c] came two false witnesses, And said, This 
fellow [man] 4 said, 1 am able to destroy the temple of God, and to build it in [within] 

62 three days. And the high priest arose, and said unto him, Answerest thou nothing? 
what is it which these witness against thee? [what do these witness against thee?] 

63 But Jesus held his peace [was silent].* And the high priest answered [spoke to themean- 
ing of His silence] * and said unto him, I adjure thee by the living God, that thou tell us 

64 whether thou be [art] the Christ, the Son of God. 2 Jesus saith unto him, Thou hast 
said [it]: nevertheless [besides, whrjv] I say unto you, Hereafter shall ye see the Son 
of man sitting on the right hand of power, and coming in [onl the clouds of heaven. 

65 (Dan. vii. 13.) Then the high priest rent his clothes, saying, He hath spoken blasphe¬ 
my ; what further need have we of witnesses ? behold, now ye have [ye have now] 

66 heard his blasphemy. What think ye? They answered and said. He is guilty 

67 [worthy, froxosj T of death. Then did they spit [they spit] in his face, and buffeted 

68 him; and others smote him with the palms of their hands,* Saying, Prophesy unto xa, 
thou Christ, Who is he that smote thee? 


i Ver. 5a—[Comp. Crlt. Note 8 on ch. xxri. 8, p. 458, on the true meaning of owA^.—P. 8.] 

* Ter. 58—B., D., aL, [also Cod. Slnalt], omit aal ol wp 9 <r 06 repoi. Probably an annoeeaeary InaertloB 
from Ter. 57. [Lachmann and Alford omit It, bat Tleehendorf retains, and Meyer defends it—P. &.] 

* Ver. 60.—The second o u x « 5 p o v is omitted In B n 0., and Orlgen. Comp. Meyer on the probability of an Inser¬ 
tion and the manner of Us origin. [The teed. rsc., which Is supported by the majority of MSS^ reads: ual wo A A iw 
feuSopapr vpmr wpo <r «A 06 vr sr, ovx eSpov, bat Grieebaeh and the critical editors omit «al before 
woXA&v, and o u x e Ipov, or at least the last two words, on the authority of throe Alexandrine uncials (B n 0., L.), t» 
which most now be added also Cod. Sinait, and tbe Vulgate ipum multi falsi teste* aocessiss&nt) and later versions. Dr. 
Conant, following this reading, renders: though many Jam softnesses cams. Lachmsnn, however, while he omits 
*af, retains ol>x e5po v In brackets. So Lange In his German Version. The case is hardly dear and important enough 


4 Ver. 61.—[In the original simply olro r, which the English Version generally renders: this; in some eases: Afe 
man. Fellow Is too disrespectful In modern English, especially if applied to Christ, sod should be omitted here, ver. 71, 
and xiL 24.—P. 8.] , . 

• Ver. 68.—[Lange, and all the German Versions: Schwieg stills. This Is sll the Greek in 6* a exnreeses, white 

to hold one's peace seems to imply the suppression of feeling or emotion. Silence is often better than speech, and in this 
case was the best answer.—P. S.J ' . 

• Ver. 68.—B., C., and other MSS., and some translations ( VulQata) omit the dwo«pi8«fy, probably on account of the 
difficulty of Its mesnlng in its connection with the previous silence. 

t Ver. 66.—[Or: “ worthy to die T Tyndale, Cranmer. Cheke, Genevan, Bishops'; or: “As deserves to die Campbell; 
or: u he is deserving ofdeathf Scrivener. Tberendering of frox©* Baydrov in the Authorised Version te borrow^ 
from Wicllfc Covcrdale, and the Ehemish N. T., and retained by Conant and tbe revised Version of the Am. Bible I nioa, 
bnMt is hardly Justifiable now after the old Saxon sense of guilt (=rfeW) has become obsolete. In the same antiquated 
sense guilty is used Mark xiv. 64; 1 Cor. xL 27.—P. 8.] 

•Ver 67 _ [The words: with the palms qf their hands, should be omitted ss not necessarily implied ta 

ih&dxtaay, which means to strike with a stick as well ss with the band. Hesychlua derives faK** *»m Mlfafe 
lie margin of the Authorised Version reads: Or, rods, following the Genevan Version and Beza ( Is frappait de Umr 


Foies. —P. 8 ] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL 

Chronological Order of Events .—The prepara¬ 
tory examination by Annas, John xviii. 18; 2. the 
examination during the night before Caiaphas; 8. the 
formal and final examination before Caiaphas and 
the Sanh edrin on Friday morning (Matt., Mark, Luke). 
This threefold examination by the ecclesiastical tri¬ 
bunal was followed by another threefold examination 
on the part of the secular authorities,—first, by Pi¬ 
late ; then by Herod (Luke) ; and, lastly, a second 
time by Pilate. Between these examinations the fol¬ 
lowing events intervened1. The mocking and buf¬ 
feting on the part of the servants of the temple, be¬ 
tween the second and the third examination by the 
ecclesiastical authorities. 2. The being set at nought 
after the second examination by the secular rulers, 
or before Herod; the white robe. 8. The setting at 


nought and buffeting after His third examination; 
the scarlet robe.—Matthew and the other two Evan¬ 
gelists pass over the examination of the Lord by An¬ 
nas. It is, however, related with all its particulars 
by John; and, indeed, was quite in accordance with 
the views of the Jews. Though Annas had been de¬ 
posed, the Jews seem still to have considered him as 
their real high-priest; while, at the same time, they 
were obliged in an official capacity to acknowledge 
Caiaphas, whom the Romans had appointed M that 
same year.” As Caiaphas was the son-in-law of An¬ 
nas, they would, in all probability, order their domes¬ 
tic arrangements so as to meet the views of the Jewi 
without giving offenoe to the Romans. According^, 
we would suggest that both lived in one and the same 
palace; which would also account for tbe fact, that 
while the examination was successively carried on in 
two different places, the guard seems to have r em a in - 
ed in the same inner court of the palaceu This is e*» 
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ident from a comparison of the narrative of Peter’s 
denial as given by John, in its relation to that of the 
same event as recorded by the other Evangelists. 
Similarly, this would also explain the fact, that in 
the three first Gospels we only read of Christ being 
led before Caiaphas. From the peculiar practical 
view taken by Matthew, we can readily understand 
why he should have only recorded the official exam- 
, illation. In general, we infer that the examination 
by Annas was mainly an attempt on the part of the 
old priest (whom Klopstock, without adequate 
grounds, represents in a milder light) to ensnare the 
Lord in His words, and thus to elicit some tenable 
grounds of accusation. The examination by Caia¬ 
phas was merely a formal matter. The only impor¬ 
tance attaching to it is, that the testimony of Christ, 
to the effect that He was the Christ, the Son of God, 
was there declared to be blasphemy, and deserving 
of death. The circumstances as now detailed will 
enable us to understand how Matthew and Mark re¬ 
late first the examination by the high-priest, and then 
the denial by Peter, while this order is reversed in 
the Gospel by Luke. Evidently the threefold denial 
on the part of Peter extended from the first to the 
second examination of the Master. 

Yer. 67. Where the scribes and the elders 
were assembled. —In accordance with our former 
remarks, we conclude that this whs a preliminary 
meeting of the Sanhedrin, quite distinct from the 
regular and formal meeting which took place early 
on the following morning. It is quite characteristic 
of the Evangelists, that John details the first exam¬ 
ination, Luke the third, while Matthew and Mark re¬ 
cord the second. John evidently apprehended the 
rejection of Christ by the Jews as originating in the 
hatred of Annas and the priests, which decided the 
rest of the procedure; Luke viewed it in the light of 
its political bearing; the other two Evangelists de¬ 
scribed it in its relation to the central idea of the 
hierarchy as this unfolded itself to their intui¬ 
tions. 

Yer. 68. Afar off—As it were, not with the cor¬ 
dial closeness of a disciple, but like a mere spectator 
or observer. 

Unto the court or halL —Not the palace, 
as in Luther [and in our authorized version]! The 
expression av was applied, among the Greeks, 
both to the hall or court in front of the house, and 
to the dwelling itself. In Eastern and Jewish houses 
it was the inner court surrounded by side halls.* 
Here the hall of the palace, the court-yard. Accord¬ 
ing to the account given by John, He had obtained 
immediate access into the inner hall, and then pro¬ 
cured admission for Peter. Tradition asserts that 
John had become acquainted with the family of the 
high-priest while still engaged in his original calling 
as fisherman. “As in all eastern houses, so in this 
palace, the windows of the room or the openings of 
the hall in which Jesus was examined, would open 
into the inner court, which, according to Mark xiv. 
66, must have been somewhat lower than the rest of 
the house. There Peter, and perhaps John also, 
heard part of the examination that went on. Ac¬ 
cordingly, the accounts in the three first Gospels 
bear evident marks of having been derived from eye¬ 
witnesses, who, however, had not heard all that had 
passed. But the account given by John was man!- 

v [The entrance to this enclosed area, or court-yard, was 
through the porch, w v\&v, ver. 71, or -rpoafaior, Mark 
xiv. 68. Comp. Crit, Note on ver. 8, p. 458.—P. 8.] 


festly supplemented from more full and satisfactory 
reports.” Gerlach. 

Yer. 69. And all the council. —So Matthew 
adds from his ideal theocratic point of view. The 
expression must evidently be taken in a general 
sense. In their official capacity as a council, the 
whole assemblage were animated by the same spirit 
of hatred and murder. Individual exceptions, such 
as Nicodemus and Joseph of Arimathea, are left out 
of view by the historian. Besides, they may not 
have been present at this meeting. It will be re¬ 
membered, that when, on a much earlier occasion, 
Nicodemus attempted to speak in favor of Jesus, he 
was threatened with excommunication, John vii. 60, 
etc. Again, according to John ix. 22, the council 
had formerly passed a resolution to excommunicate 
any person who should own Jesus as the Christ. 
Hence it seems probable that Nicodemus had taken 
no further part in the deliberations of the council 
against Jesus. Similarly, we conceive that Joseph 
of Arimathea had also, on an earlier occasion, spo¬ 
ken in the same spirit as Nicodemus, Luke xxiiL 61. 
Other members of the Sanhedrin may have been 
frightened and kept away in like manner by the 
threat of excommunication. From Luke **ii 70 we 
infer that these members of the council were not 
present even at the formal and official examination 
which took place in the morning, finally, it de¬ 
serves notice that the procedure of the Sanhedrin 
against Jesus may be said to have extended, from 
first to last, throughout the whole of His official 
career. This appears most clearly from the account 
furnished in the Gospel of John. Ch. il 18: first 
attendance at the Passover in the year 781; corfip. 
ch. iv. 1; v. lfirf festival of Purira, 782. Commence¬ 
ment of the persecutions in Galilee.—Ch. vii. 1; ix. 
14: .feast of Tabernacles, in the year 782. Excom¬ 
munication pronounced upon the adherents of Jesus, 
ch. ix. 22. Open and full persecutions in Galilee.— 
John x. 22: feast of the Dedication of the Temple, 
in the winter of the year 782. Ch. x. 81: attempt 
to stone Jesus. Ch. xi. 67: pronouncing of the ban 
or injunction, that any one who knew where Jesus 
was, should immediately indicate the same to the 
council.—Ch. xil 10: the decisive meeting of the 
council on the evening before Christ’s entry into Je¬ 
rusalem, when the resolution was also taken to kill 
Lazarus. Then followed the three examinations 
during the night of the betrayal, when it was no 
longer a matter of question whether Jesus should 
be put to death,—the main object only being to ob¬ 
serve some kind of legal form, and to fi; upon a suf¬ 
ficient ground of -accusation. Of course, Nicodemus 
and Joseph of Arimathea could not be present on 
these occasions. 

Sought false witness against Jesus.— 

Meyer: “ Vtv&onaprvpla*, i. e., as viewed by the 
historian.” But it ought to be kept in mind that 
the priests acted not merely under the impulse of 
fanaticism, but with a fixed determination to find 
proof against Christ, whether it were rightly or 
wrongly obtained. The remark of de Wette, that 
they would have preferred to have found true wit¬ 
ness, and did not purposely seek for false, seems 
somewhat superfluous, as this would of course be the 
case. It is sufficient, that they were fully conscious 
that true witness could not be obtained. 

Yer. 60. £ut found none. —According to Mark 
xiv. 66, “their witness agreed not together.” By 
the law of Moses, at least two witnesses were required 
to agree if the accusation was to be sustained (Num. 
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xxxv. 80 Deut. xviL 6; xix. 15). Hence in the 
following clause the emphasis rests on the word 
two. At last the smallest requisite number was 
found! 

Ver. 61. Thii man said. —A perversion of the 
statement of Jesus in John ii. 19 (Kvsart), which 
had referred to His body. “ Misunderstood and al¬ 
tered,” obseires Meyer; “ but whether intentionally 
or not, cannot be decided.” But a witness is fully 
responsible, if not for his understanding of the words 
which he reports, yet for the accuracy of his quota¬ 
tion. A witness from hearsay, who professes to hare 
himself heard a certain statement, or an accuser who 
has not accurately heard what he reports, must also 
be reg arded as a false witness. 

Within three days, 8 < a, not after three 
days.—From this passage, as well as from the 
treatment of Stephen (Acts vi. 18), we learn that 
statements derogatory to the temple were, treated as 
blasphemy. Nor is it difficult to infer the reason of 
this—the temple being regarded as the symbol of 
the Jewish religion. Jesus held his peace, “ in lofty 
self-consciousness,” not merely because the witness 
was false, but also because, even if true, it was really 
no evidence of hostility to the temple, since, along 
with the statement of its destruction, it had held out 
the promise of its restoration; and because the whole 
of this preliminary questioning pointed forward to 
His avowal of His Messianic character, to which, af¬ 
ter all, the inquiry must ultimately come. 

Ver. 62. And the high-priest arose. —“ The 
chief-priest loses his self-possession, and rises up.” 
Perhaps more accurately it may be characterized as 
a piece of theatrical affectation, the high-priest pre¬ 
tending to be filled with holy indignation.— Answer- 
est Thou nothing ?—Meyer: The arrangement of 
the following clause into two distinct queries is ex¬ 
ceedingly characteristic of passionate hatred, and 
quite warranted by the phraseology, as avo* pf- 
v « a $ a i r t may mean to answer something, and r f 
may be equivalent to 8, r i. 

Ver. 63. And the high-priest answered. —He 
understood the meaning of Christ's silence, and hence 
answered His silent speech. Meyer rightly observes: 
“ He replied to the continuous silence of Jesus by 
formally proposing to Him to answer on oath the 
question, whether He was the Messiah. On this 
everything depended, in order to secure that the 
sentence of death pronounced against Him should be 
confirmed by the Roman authorities.” Comp. John 
xviil 19. 

I adjurf Thee.—Gen. xxiv. 8; 2 Chron. xxxvi 
18. When such a formula of adjuration was em¬ 
ployed, a simple affirmation or negation was re¬ 
garded in law as sufficient to constitute a reg¬ 
ular oath. See Michaelis, Laws of Moses , §802. 
Grotius: IZoptctfar, Hebraiee modo est jure- 

jurando adigere , inierdum vero obsecrare. SbUbant 
judices talem 6ptc tap.6 s adhibere , id end tesiibus 
testimonium out reis confessionem exprimereni. An¬ 
other formula of the same kind i9 mentioned in John 
lx. 24. u The judge abjured the witness, who, by a 
simple Tea and Amen , made the oath his own.” 

By the living God. —Not in the sense of 
“pointing Thee” to Him, but in that of putting 
the oath as in His presence, and in view of Him 
as the judge and avenger. The living God Him¬ 
self was invoked as the witness and the judge of 
any untruth, Heb. vi. 13; x. 81. — Thou mod said, 
six as .—An affirmation (ver. 25), and consequent¬ 
ly an oath. The conduct of Christ is not inconsis¬ 


tent with ch. v. 84, since in the present instance the 
Lord was plaoed before the constituted authorities of 
the land, and acted as bound in law. “ Rationalists 
have understood the words of Jesus as implying: 
Thou sayest it, not I! ” “He tells them now that 
He is the Christ.” Braune. 

The Son of God.—More fully reported in Luke 
xxii. 67, and ver. 70. From that passage it appeals 
that the expression, Son of God, was not merely in¬ 
tended as a further addition to the term Christ (de 
Wette), but meant to express the Christian idea at¬ 
taching to the latter designation. 

Ver. 64. Besides, * a h v .—A particle of transi¬ 
tion, intended to introduce a new statement, Luke 
xix. 27. “ Not profeeto (Olshausen), nor gmn (Earn¬ 
ed), [nor nevertheless, as in the authonzed EngL 
version], but, besides , or over, beyond My affirmation 
of this adjuration.” Meyer.* Besides this, 1 shall 
henceforth manifest Myself as the Messiah over you; 
My Messianic glory shall appear before your eyes. 
Thus, of His own accord did Jesus now add His royal 
testimony to the confession which He bad been 
forced to make.— From hence shall ya see. — 
The expression must not be limited to the final ap¬ 
pearing of Christ, but refers to His whole state of 
exaltation, —to that personal exaltation which reveals 
itself in the almighty power and universal influence 
exercised by Hiifl throughout the course of histoiy. 
— Sitting on t^e right hand of power. —T ij s 
bvrdftsws = (Buxtorf, Lex. Tab p. 

8855). Power , one of the main attributes of the 
Deity, here the abstract for the concrete, to indicate 
how, under this influence, His apparent impotence 
would at onoe be transformed into omnipotence. 
According to Ps. cx. 1, “ sitting at the right hand ” 
refers to the exaltation of the Messiah, and to the 
manifestation of His 8<${a; more especially to His 
share in the government of the world, in the form 
of festive rest and absolute supremacy.— And com¬ 
ing in tha aloada of heaven. —The exp res s i o n 
does not merely refer to His final advent (de Wette\ 
but to the whole judicial administration of Christ, 
which commenced immediately after His resurrec¬ 
tion, but especially at the time of the destruction of 
Jerusalem, and shall be completed in the end of the 
world. 

Ver. 65. Than tha high-priest rant his 
clothes.—“He rent his Simla, or upper garment 
(not his high-priestly robe, which he only wore in the 
temple; comp. Reland, Antiq. ii. c. 1, & 11). A 
mark of indignation, Acts xiv. 14; on other occa¬ 
sions, of mourning (2 Sam. ill); and in this sense 
interdicted to the high-priest (Lev. x. 6; xxi 10), 
but only on ordinary occasions. This prohibition, 
however, does not seem to have applied to extraordi¬ 
nary occurrences: 1 Macc. ii 14; Joseph. ReU. Jud. 
ii 15, iv.” De Wette. The practice of rending the 
clothes on occasions of supposed blasphemy was 
based oq 2 Kings xviii 87. Buxt Lex., p. 2146. 
Originally it was simply a natural outburst of most 
intense pain, such as grief or indignation, or of both 
these emotions. Hence it would be voluntary, and 
not subject to a special ordinance. But at a later 
period, when many of these outbursts were more 
theatrical than reed, their exercise was regulated by 
special rules, according to Maimonides, quoted by 
Buxtorf, just as similar manifestations were made 
the subject of regulation in the medieval Church. 

* [So also Alford: “There shall be a sips of the troth of 
what I my, over and above this confession of mine.”—P. &.] 
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The rent made in the garment was from the neck 
downward, and about a span (palmus) in length. 
The body dress and the outer garment were left un¬ 
touched : “ in retupsis vestibus corpori accommodatis 
omnibus fit, etiamsi decernfuerint.” Hence rh lud- 
ns. —Staurin: Here was an infallible high-priest; 
was it duty implicitly to trust and to follow him ? 
An argument against the Romish conception of faith 
as a blind submission to the absolute authority of 
the Church and the pope.* 

He hath spoken blasphemy.— An explana¬ 
tion of bis symbolical action, and at the same time 
the pronouncing of sentence, which, according to 
the law, would in such a case be that of death. 
On the supposition of their unbelief, and of their 
view that the statement of Christ was false, His dec¬ 
laration that He was the Messiah, as well as of the 
manner in which He sustained that office, would be 
peculiarly repugnant to them. But then, even on 
the high-priest’s own showing, it was he, and not 
Christ, who was guilty of blasphemy, since he had, 
in his authoritative capacity, obliged Jesus to take 
thia oath. Thus the conduct of the judges them¬ 
selves led to what they regarded as the crime, which 
in torn they condemned, thus condemning themselves. 
But viewed in its true light and spirit, the presump¬ 
tuous high-priest alone and his compeers were the 
blasphemers. 

What farther need have we of witnesses? 

—An involuntary admission that they were at a 
loss for witnesses. At the same time, it also im¬ 
plies that they wished to found the charge against 
Jesus solely upon His own declaration that He 
was the Messiah. In point of fact, a confession 
of guilt would render a further examination of wit¬ 
nesses unnecessary. Caiaphas, however, presupposes 
that the members of the Sanhedrin shared his own 
unbelief. In his hot haste he takes this for granted: 
Behold, ye have now heard His blasphemy. 

Yer. 66. He is worthy of death. —As they im¬ 
agined, according to the law, Lev. xxiv. 16; comp. 
Dent xviii. 20. A full statement of the sentence, 
which Caiaphas had already implied when he declared 
Jesus guilty of blasphemy. According to de Wette 
and Meyer, this was merely a preliminary expression 
of opinion on the part of the Sanhedrin, while the 
formal resolution was only arrived at next morning, 
ch. xxvii. 1. In our view, this sentence was already 
full and Anal, although id point of form it may not 
have been quite complete. For, (1) the Sanhedrin 
had probably to be convoked in a formal manner; 
(§> that tribunal was, according to Jewish law, pro¬ 
hibited from investigating any capital crime during 
the night. Besides, all haste in pronouncing con¬ 
demnation was interdicted; nor could a sentence of 
death be pronounced on the same day on which the 
Investigation had taken place. Probably the San¬ 
hedrin may have wished to elude this provision by 
entering on the examination during the night But 
this object was not in reality secured, since the Jew¬ 
ish day commenced in the evening. See Friedlieb, 
Archceol. of the History of the Passion, p. 95. On 
other violations of the proper legal procedure in this 
case, see p. 87. (8) According to Roman law, a sen¬ 
tence pronounced before the dawn was not regarded as 
valid (Sepp. Leben Jem , iii. 484). (4) What was 
most important, the Jews were required to couch 

• [The Edlnb. ed. omits tbe ls«t sentence, and torus 
Saurln, tlie well-known French Reformed pulpit orator 
who died at the Hague In 1780, into Saurtnus, as if he were 
■ome old Latin divine.—P. 8.] 


their sentence of condemnation in the form of a 
charge which they might hope Pilate would sustain*; 
for the Roman governor was required to confirm the 
Jewish verdict of death (Joseph. Arch. xx. 9, 1). 
The ill-treatment of the Lord immediately afterward 
shows that the Sanhedrin regarded even this first sen¬ 
tence as final. “ It is sad that many modern Jews 
are still found attempting to defend the sentence of 
death pronounced upon Jesus. Thus the Liber Nix- 
zachon , ed. by Wagenseil, 1681, p. 50; and Salva¬ 
dor, Histoire dee Institutions de Moise et du Peuple 
Hebr ., Paris, 1828, ii. 85. They maintain that Jesus 
was rightly condemned, because, 1. He arrogated to 
Himself Divine dignity (Deut. xiiL 1), and because, 
2. His work and mission tended toward the over¬ 
throw of Judaism, the undermining of the authority 
of the highest tribunal, and consequently the ruin of 
the people. Compare, on the other hand, von Am¬ 
mon, ForibUd d. Christenth ., vol iv.” Heubner. 

Yer. 67. Than they spit in His faoe.—With 
reference to the ill-treatment to which the Lord was 
subjected before the Sanhedrin, we must call to mind 
that, even in the house of Annas, He was struck by 
one of the officers (John xviii. 22). De Wette and 
Meyer are mistaken in supposing that this ill-treat¬ 
ment is recorded in another connection in Luke xxii. 
68. Manifestly the latte* Evangelist there refers to 
what had taken place at a period intermediate be¬ 
tween the first examination before Caiaphas and the 
final examination on the following morning, related 
in ver. 66, which describes this final meeting, in 
terms similar to the narrative of the first examina¬ 
tion given by Matthew. That the two meetings must 
have resembled each other, is evident from the cir¬ 
cumstance that the second was in part merely a re¬ 
petition of the first, certain formalities being now 
observed. There are, however, certain peculiarities 
about each of them. In reference to the account of 
the ill-treatment itself, we notice that the narratives 
of the various Evangelists supplement, but do not 
contradict, each other. In all probability, the spit¬ 
ting in His face occurred immediately after His con¬ 
demnation. It may be regarded as a consequence 
of the sentence, spitting being considered among the 
Jews as the expression of the greatest contempt 
(Deut xxv. 9; Num. xil 14). “This insult was 
punished with a fine of four hundred drachmas [the 
drachma being equal to about 15 American cents]. 
Even to spit before another was regarded as an of¬ 
fence, and treated as such, by heathen also. Thus 
Seneca records that it was inflicted at Athens upon 
Aristides the Just, adding, at the same time, that 
with considerable difficulty one individual was at last 
found willing to do it.” Braune. But as those who 
were excommunicated were regarded as beyond the 
pale of the law, this expression of contempt was spe¬ 
cially applied to them (comp. Isa. L 6). According¬ 
ly, the members of the Sanhedrin may have consid¬ 
ered themselves warranted to take part in this man¬ 
ifestation of'sanctimonious zeal. Their conduct 
served as the signal for bodily maltreatment on the 
part of the officers by striking Him with fists (de¬ 
scribed by the term k o \a<pl The other 

particulars added by Matthew took plaoe on a later 
occasion. From the narratives of Mark and Luke 
{see my Life of Jesus , it 8, p. 1477) we gather that, 
after the sentence pronounced by Caiaphas, Jesus 
was led through the hall, where the servants were 
warming themselves, into another prison, and that 
at the very moment when Peter denied Him for the 
third time, There the guard which was to watch 
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the person of Jesus till the final examination on the 
following momiDg, commenced to maltreat Him, as 
folly detailed in the Gospel by Luke. This guard 
was, therefore, different from the offloers who had 
formerly insulted Him. The expression tsar 

is generally referred to smiting with the hand [so 
also in the E. V.: they smote him with the palms 
of their hands] ; but Beza, Ewald, Meyer, and others, 
apply it to smiting with rod$. m Both renderings are 
equally warranted by the text From Luke and 
Mark we infer that the scoffing which now took place 
was accompanied and followed by smiting with rods. 

Ver. 68 . Prophesy onto ns, Thou Christ— 
The scoffing was directed against His prophetic dig¬ 
nity, or, as they supposed, against the prophetic title 
which He claimed. According to Luke xxii. 64, 
they blindfolded and then struck Him on the face, 
asking Him to prophesy which of them had inflicted 
the indignity. Fritzsche interprets it as meaning : 
Bredict to us who shall sm i t e Thee ; hut in that case 
it would have been needless to hare covered His face. 
As a prophet, He was to tell them what He oould not 
see. The devilish fanaticism of the superiors had 
communicated itself to the lowest officials, and spread 
in the way of sympathy from the Jewish temple 
guard even to the Roman soldiers. The officers 
became a band of murderers around Him (see Ps. 
xxii.; the bulls of Bashan). 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. Jesus, silent before His accusers, a living ex¬ 
pression of the truth, in its concrete form, as confi¬ 
dently relying on its eternal victory. Before His 
bright consciousness of truth all fame testimonies 
melted away, as shadows and mist are chased by the 
rays of the sun. The last false testimony, for which 
the requisite number of witnesses had been procured 
(although the expressions in Matthew and Mark dif¬ 
fer in reference to it), oould scarcely weigh against 
Him, since, along with the miraculous destruction of 
the temple, it spoke of its miraculous restoration. 
After all, it only implied that He asserted His 
ability to perform the works of the Messiah. Thus 
His enemies were ultimately obliged to try Him sim¬ 
ply upon the issue whether He was the Messiah. 
This alone, of all the charges, now remained. In 
other words, they dared to set their own miserable 
authority against all the glorious evidences by which 
He was accredited as the Messiah and the Son of 
God. 

2. Properly speaking, the saying of Christ, “ De¬ 
stroy this temple,” etc., which two years previously 
He had uttered at the time of the Passover, properly 
meant—You seek to kill Me; kill Me then: I shall 
rise again. It was the curse of their fanatical dul- 
ness and misunderstanding, and of their false hear¬ 
ing, that th 9 y converted this very saying into a 
charge on which they condemned Him to death. 

8. The ancient Church allegorically interpreted 
Christ’s silence before the secular and the ecclesias¬ 
tical tribunals, as implying that He answered not' a 
word because, as poor, guilty sinners, we must and 
would have been silent at the judgment-seat of God. 
But the tribunals of Caiaphas and Pilate could only 
in point of form and appearance serve as an emblem 
of the judgment-seat of God. In reality, they exhib¬ 
ited the fact, that the secular and religious authori- 

* [Comp the Crlt Note Na 8, p. 400.—P. 8.] 


ties of the ancient world were wholly devoted to the 
service of darkness, and hence given up by the Lord 
to the judgment of self-condemnation. On the other 
hand, however, this judgment of self-oondemnatioB, 
which sinfol humanity executed upon itself in con¬ 
demning the Christ of God, is the sentence which 
Christ by His silenoe took upon Himself as the woe 
of humanity, in order to transform, by His sympathy 
and self-surrender, the punishment of the world into 
an expiatory atonement. 

4. Christ, the Son of God, — M The former title 
was probably mentioned first, because, as it did 
not embody the real ground of accusation, the high- 
priest may have expected that Jesus would more 
readily assent to the query when couched in that 
form. For, even in the eyes of such a tribunal, the 
mere claim to Messiahship could not by any possibil¬ 
ity be regarded as a crime deserving of death, aa 
long as no attempt whatever had been made to prove 
the falseness of the assertion. All this appears still 
more plainly from the narrative as given by Luke, in 
which the question, ( Art Thou then the Son of God !* 
is put separately from the other, seemingly called 
forth by the announcement that they would see Him 
sitting on the right hand of the power of Go<L— 
Many, in fact most Jews at that time, understood that 
title (Son of God) as only referring to the Mesaank 
kingship of Jesus, without connecting with it the 
idea of eternal and essential Sonship. But Caiaphas 
evidently intended this expression to imply some¬ 
thing more than the former designation of Christ, 
He and the Sanhedrin wittingly attached to it the 
peculiar meaning which, on previous occasions, had 
been such an offence to them (John v. 18; x. 88); 
and Jesus, folly understanding their object, gave a 
most emphatic affirmation to their inquiry. Of all 
the testimonies in favor of the divinity of Christ, tins 
is the most clear and definite.” Geriaeh. 

6. The testimony and the oath of Christ—Calmly 
did He utter the reply which insured His death. 
The Faithful Witness (Rev. L) did not falter or fail. 
And at the very moment when He surrendered Him¬ 
self to an unrighteous judgment unto death, did the 
foil consciousness of His kingly glory burst upon 
Him. 

' 6. By the sentence of the Sanhedrin, the people 
of Israel rejected their Messiah, apparently with all 
due observance of legal forms (although in contiv 
vention of several legal ordinances), but in utter vio¬ 
lation of the spirit and import of the law. Thereby 
the nation rejected itself, and destroyed the theocrat- 
ical and political import of its temple. See Eph. H 
16. It was in reality the Sanhedrin itself which, by 
condemning Jesus, condemned the temple, the city, 
the theocracy, and the whole ancient world. From 
this sentence of death upon the Lord, the world can 
only recover in and through the new life in Christ 

7. Besides , I say unto you , etc.— On the right 
hand of power—of the majesty of God\ Ps. cx.— 
u Jemts here announces to His judges the judgment 
of His future advent He intimates that henceforth 
they were to be continually visited by dreadful visions 
of His sovereignty. They would ever see Him. 
Wherever omnipotence would manifest itself, there 
would He also appear along with it, since all its op¬ 
erations should be connected with His kingdom. 
Above all the clouds which were to darken the sky, 
would He ever and again appear as the light of new 
eras, as the morning star, and the sun of a brighter 
and better future,—and that from this time onward, 
until the final revelation of His glory over the last 
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•toads which would ascend from a burning world** 
(Lden Jem). 44 These words of our Lord show that 
His coming in the clouds of heaven referred not only 
to His final and visible advent at the last day, but 
•Iso to the events heralding and typifying His re¬ 
turn.” Geriach. 

8. With this grand utterance the Lord Jesus di¬ 
rectly met His enemies on the very ground of Scrip¬ 
ture to which, in their hypocrisy, they had appealed. 
The reference here is to the prediction of Daniel, in 
oh. vii 18, concerning the glory of the Son of Man; 
hence also the final application of this prophecy to 
the Son of Man, who from the first had referred it to 
Himself. 

9. We might reasonably have expected that, af¬ 
ter Christ had been condemned by an ecclesiastical 
tribunal on the charge of blasphemy, such accusa¬ 
tions would not again have been laid by or before 
any who professed to be His disciples, but that all 
such questions would have been left to be settled by 
the Lord Himself. But the Inquisition has pursued 
the path first trodden by Caiaphas. The Church of 
Christ must commit the judgment upon such sins to 
God Himself, while the State may enact such laws 
•gainst blasphemy and crimes of sacrilege as it may 
deem necessary for the well-being of the land. 

10; The last council of traditionalism in its full 
and final blindness, an antitype of similar councils in 
the Christian Church. 

11. The spitting upon Jesus, as predicted in Isa. 
lfil Geriach: 44 Condemned as a blasphemer, He 
was treated as an outlaw, and exposed to every indig¬ 
nity and attack.*’ 


HOMILETICAX AND PRACTICAL. 

The Son of God surrendered into the hands of 
sinners.—The holy Judge before the iniquitous judg¬ 
ment of the world.—The judgment of the world upon 
the Judge of the world: 1. The false witnesses over 
against the Faithful Witness of God; 2. the criminal 
occupying the seat of the high-priest, and the High- 
Priest standing in the place of the criminal; 8. blas¬ 
phemy in the garb of zeal for God, and the loftiest 
praise of God designated as blasphemy; 4. the sui¬ 
cide of the world in the sentence pronounced upon 
the Prince of life, and the life of the world in the read¬ 
iness of Christ to submit unto death; 5. the picture 
of hell and the picture of heaven in the insults heap¬ 
ed upon the Lord.—The judgment of man on the Sa¬ 
viour (a judgment of God): 1. The world given up 
to complete and full blindness and guilt unto death; 
2. the Son of God given up to complete and full suf¬ 
fering, and to love of redemption.—In the judgment 
of man, that of God is ever present. It appears 
either: 1. By means of the judgment of man; or else, 
2. beyond and above the sentence of man.—How fre¬ 
quently have spiritual tribunals pronounced their own 
sentence!—False witness as gradually developing and 
appearing in the course of history.—The misappre¬ 
hensions of fanaticism the source of its mistakes.— 
The holy silence of the Lord, a most solemn divine 
utterance: 1. Concerning the guilt of the world, and 
His own innocence; 2. concerning its implacableness 
and His gracious compassion.—The holy utterance 
of the Lord after His holy silence.—His oath; in 
taking it, Jesus, the Eternal One, swore by Himself 
flsa. xlv. 231.—The oath of Jesus the seal of truth.— 
The Faithful Witness who seals and confirms all that 
God has said, 2 Cor. L 20; Rev. iii. 14.—The as¬ 


sumed appearance of zeal, and genuine holy indigna¬ 
tion.— 44 What farther need have we of witnesses ? ** 
or, how malice always betrays itself.— 44 Hereafter 
(or, henceforth) ye shall see; ” or the roll of thun¬ 
der in the distance.—Christ’s abiding consciousness 
of His royal rank as appearing in, and standing the 
test ofj the hour of its severest trial.—The appeal of 
Christ to His own judgment-seat as unto the tribunal 
of God.—The insults offered unto the Lord, or the 
bitter mocking of Satan in the fury of man.—How 
hell seeks to scoff at the King of heaven.—The dark 
shadows which ever follow hypocritical religiosity: 
1. It is always connected with coarseness and rude¬ 
ness ; 2. it seems to take pleasure in satanic malioe 
and love of mischief—How ingenious fanaticism has 
ever proved in calling for the torments of hell, while 
boasting that if alone possessed the keys of the king¬ 
dom of heaven.—Infectious character of the evil ex¬ 
ample set by spiritual leaders.—The peace of Christ 
during that dreadfal night, like the moon above 
dark lowering clouds.—The long and anxious hours. 
—Daniel in the lion's den; Christ among tigers 
and serpents.—The spiritual prison-house.—When 
led before the secular authorities, He was set free 
from 9m authority of the spiritual rulers.—The sor¬ 
row and pain which the enemies of the Lord pre¬ 
pared for themselves, when inflicting pain upon Him. 
—The moral desolation which, from the beginning to 
the end, ever accompanies a spurious zeal for reli¬ 
gion : 1. It falsifies and perverts testimony; 2. it 
applies the law against truth and righteousness ; 8. 
turns judgment into mockery of judgment; 4. it 
transforms the ministers of justice and the people 
into lawless murderers; 5. it involves even the secu¬ 
lar power in its guilt and ruin.-—Moral rudeness also 
in the service of the evil one.—Moral rudeness, the 
delight and the instrument of hypocritical cunning.— 
The sufferings and the gentleness of Jesus amidst the 
coarse rudeness of the world.—The sufferings of the 
members of Christ (His martyrs) amidst the coarse 
gibes of the world.—The covering of the face of Je¬ 
sus a sign that, even while setting Him at nought, 
they dared not encounter the light of His eyes.—The 
spitting in His face a scoffing of the highest person- 
cutty and individuality, implying at the same time 
sell-rejection of their own human individuality.—An 
emblem also of all sin, as it tends to efface per¬ 
sonality.—The impotence of human and satanic mal¬ 
ioe against the triumphant self-consciousness of the 
Divine Saviour.—The heavenly pattern of perfect 
patience and endurance.—The sins which He there 
bore, He bore for all, and for us among the num¬ 
ber. 

Starke: — Canstein : Even the true Church and 
its whole solemn assembly may err and fail, if they 
set aside the word of God, Ex. xxxii. 7-10.—We 
may “follow** Jesus, yet not in the right spirit or 
manner.—Danger of fellowship with men, of the 
world (Peter warming himself by the fire of coals). 
—If we are weak, we must avoid fellowship witn 
those whose intercourse might have a tendency to 
render us still more weak.—Solemn ordinances of 
God against false witnesses, Ex. xxiiL 1; Deut xix. 
18. But these wicked judges not only admitted, but 
even suborned false witnesses.—While seeking to 
entangle Jesus, ‘ they entangled themselves.— Can- 
stem : Even the most sacred ordinances of God are 
capable of being desecrated by men.— Zeisius: The 
enemies of Christ at one and the same time ac¬ 
cusers, witnesses, and judges: thus frequently even 
in our own day.— Quesnel: A most vivid picture of 
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what envy still does every day against the people 
of God.— Hedinger: Attend, 0 my soul; thy Saviour 
suffers for the false witness of thy tongue, for thy 
hypocrisy, etc.—When wicked rulers ana judges oo- 
cupy the high places, vile persons will always be 
found ready to lend themselves as their tools.— Zei- 
sius: If the words of Christ, who was eternal Wis¬ 
dom and Truth, were perverted, why should we won¬ 
der that His servants and children suffer from simi¬ 
lar misrepresentations ?—The testimony of Christ af¬ 
ter His silence; similarly, may we not remain silent 
when the glory of God or His truth are in question. 
— Zeisius: The confession that Christ is the Son of 
God, to this day the rock of offence (to Jews, Turks, 
heathens, and unbelieving professors of Christianity). 
—Judicial blindness of the servants of Satan in de¬ 
claring truth to be blasphemy, and blasphemy truth. 
— Cansiein: by this Christ expiated the sins which 
are committed in judicial procedures.— Zeisius: The 
spitting upon Jesus, etc., the expiation of our sins, 
that our faces might not be ashamed before God, but 
that we might obtain eternal honor and glory.— 
Quesnel: You who adorn and paint your faces, be¬ 
hold the indignity offered to the face of Jesus, for 

} rour sakes!—The members of Christ should ^illing- 
y and readily submit to every kind of scorn and in¬ 
sult—Men dare to insult the Almighty os if He 
oould be u blindfolded.*’ 

Oerlach :—While Peter denied Jesus, He con¬ 
fessed before Caiaphas that good confession by which 
our souls are saved.—Here we behold Jesus taking 
a solemn and judicial oath, to the effect that He was 
the Son of God ; which He still further confirmed by 
adding that they would see Him again in the glory 
of His exaltation, as Judge of the world, and as their 
Judge.—The vast contrast between Jesus, who enter¬ 
ed watching and praying into the temptation, which 
He had overcome within before He encountered it 
without, and Peter, who in self-confidence rushed 
into danger, without any preparation.—The insults 
heaped upon Jesus were not only the expression of 
the personal hatred of His enemies, but intended, if 
possible, completely to destroy His influence and po¬ 
sition in popular estimation. 

Heubner :—For our sakes, Christ had to go many 
a road of sorrow, surrounded by the band of the 
wicked. Let us count: 1. The road from Gethse- 
mane to Annas; 2. that from Annas to Caiaphas; 8. 
from Caiaphas to Pilate; 4. from Pilate to Herod; 5. 
from Heiod to Pilate; 6. from Pilate to the hall of 
judgment (although Pilate lived in the iVesfcrtwm, 
the soldiers occupied another part; hence it was not 
“ from Pilate to the judgment-hall,” but from the hall 
of judgment to where - the soldiers were); 7. from 
thence to Golgotha. These sorrowful roads Jesus 
would not have been obliged to tread, had not our 
feet declined from the ways of God.—Christ led be¬ 
fore Caiaphas: the true High-Priest before the spu¬ 
rious, the Just before the umust, the Innocent One 
before His bitter enemies, who had long before re¬ 
solved upon His death, John xi. 60.—A night trial 
The prince of darkness himself presided unseen over 
this meeting.—The members of the Sanhedrin deceiv¬ 
ed themselves and each other by the tacit assump¬ 
tion of possessing divine authority.—(Rambach.) Let 
us not be deceived by the semblance of outward dig¬ 
nity and position, but seek grace to have our eyes 
opened so as to penetrate through the mist, and the 
pretensions of those who at heart are the enemies of 
Christ—Christ was arraigned before two tribunals: 
the ecclesiastical, which took cognizance of the first, 


and the secular tribunal, which took cognizance of 
the second, table of the law. We have transgressed 
both tables of the law.— They sought false witness: 
the sentence had been beforehand resolved upon. 
—Falsehood must enter into the service of mur¬ 
der. —Though many false witnesses came: society 
abounds in venal instruments of iniquity.—Every 
false witness is in opposition to the holy God of 
truth; hence such will not only be put to 
but even their false testimony must ultimately sub¬ 
serve the truth.—Calumny omits or adds (or per 
verts), as it may serve its purpose, so as to give false¬ 
hood the semblance of truth.—It is the peculiar arti¬ 
fice of the evil one to mix some element of truth in 
every lie.—Thus have the enemies of revelation fre¬ 
quently perverted the Bible.—The silence of Jesus: 
1. Wise; 2. dignified; 8. putting His enemies to 
shame and condemning them ; 4. conciliatory; -6. a 
I holy example to His followers. (The biographies of 
Frainke, Rengeltaube, Boos, Zinzendorf, and others.) 
—The great and grievous damage often resulting from 
controversies is solely caused bf our own premature 
and hasty conduct—The solemn confession of Jesus: 
1. Wise and necessary: 2. holy and sacred; 3. hero¬ 
ic, or unshrinking, 1 Tim. vl IS; 4. unhesitating 
and decided; 6. an example to His martyrs.—The 
different bearing and relationship in reference to the 
truth (on the part of Jesus, of Pilate, of the high- 
priests, of the false witnesses, of Judas).— Neverthe¬ 
less (i but, besides), I say unto you . A most solemn 
thunder-call to His enemies. Its confirmation ap¬ 
peared immediately on His death (the darkness, the 
earthquake, etc.).—They who will not believe in the 
divine character of Jesus must soon experience it to 
their terror and confusion.—It is terrible to His en¬ 
emies, but most comforting to His friends.—The 
faithfulness of the Lord met by the mere semblance 
of the fear of God.—A painful and sleepless night to 
the Lord. Under the Old Testament, the high-priest 
was wont to spend the night before the day of atone¬ 
ment waking; so the true High-Priest also. A con¬ 
solation this to sufferers during their sleepless nights. 
—Subordinates imitate their superiors and the high¬ 
er classes, 1 Cor. it 8.—The face of man the char¬ 
acteristic and special index of his individuality; to 
spit upon the face, is to set at nought the peculiar 
individuality of the man. In the present instance it 
was Jesus. His face was the face of God, John xiv. 9. 
His holy face, which angels adore, veiling their coun¬ 
tenances, was here insulted. A setting at nought of 
His person, and at the same time of His prophetical 
office.—Beware of a scoffing spirit, and of fellowship 
with scomers, Ps. L 1.—Alas! how frequently is 
Christ still set at nought among us, wittingly and un¬ 
wittingly, by neglect and contempt of His word, or 
by jokes and witticisms in connection with it! For 
the present He bears-with it, but the time shall come 
when judgment will be passed upon those daring 
scoffers.—Let the reproach of Christ be our choicest 
adorning. 

J. W. Konig :—What a change! In the night (of 
the nativity), when heaven descended upon earth, 
etc., the seraphim opened their song of joy and praise, 
etc. In this, the last night of His life, Hie Lord of 
heaven is set at nought.— Rieger :—This question, 
whether Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God, still 
proves the testing-point of unbelief and worldly 
mindedness. He that believeth that Jesus is the Son 
of God overcometh the world.— Brauns : —No crinn 
inal has ever endured what Jesus had to suffer; at 
least in no other case have cruelty and malice been 
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so grievously at work.—As on that occasion, in the Christ is made in the darkness of the world of this 
obscurity of night, so still, many an attempt against life. 


SEVENTH SECTION. 

CHRIST AND PETER. 


Chapter XXVI. 69-75. 

(Mark xiv. 66-72; Luke xxii. 56-62; John xviii. 15-27.) 

69 JTow Peter sat [was sitting] without in the palace [court, avA^] 1 : and a damsel 

70 came unto him, saying, Thou also wast with Jesus of Galilee [the Galilean].* But he 

71 denied before them* all, saying, I know not what thou sayest. And when he was gone 
out into [going toward] the porch, another maid [oAA^] saw him, and said unto them 4 
that were there, This fellow [man, ovros] was also with Jesus of t Nazareth [the Naza- 

72, 73 rene]. 5 And again he denied with an oath, I do not know the man. And after 
a while came unto him they that stood by [they that stood by came], and said to Peter, 
Surely thou also art one of them; for thy speech bewrayeth [betrayeth, or discovereth, 

74 hrjXov ere Trotct] thee. Then began he to curse 4 and to swear, saying? I know not [I 
do not know, owe oTSa, as in ver. 72 ] the man. And immediately the [a] 8 cock crew. 

75 And Peter remembered the word of Jesus, which said unto him [when he said], 9 Before 
the [a] cock crow, thou shalt [wilt] deny me thrice. And he went out, and wept bit¬ 
terly. 

1 Ver. 69.—[The without, plainly shows that av\h cannot mean here the palace itself; but the Interior, qua* 
drangular and open hall, or court-yard, to which there was a passage (sometimes arched) from the front part of the boose, 
called wvAcev or wpoavAiov, ver. 71; Mark xiv. 68. See Crit. Note on ver. 8, p. 459. The place where the Saviour 
stood before Gaiaphas was probably an andience-Toom on the ground-floor, in the rear or on the side of the court-yard.—P. 8.) 

9 Ver. 69.—[Literally after the Greek: rot) T a A i A a f o u, which, in the mouth of the enemies of Christ id J udsBS, 
had a contemptuous meaning. So Jnliau the Apostate need to coll Christ, and he ia reported (although on insufficient au¬ 
thority) to have died with the exclamation: u Galilean, thou hast conquered! ”—P. 8.] 

9 Ver. 70.—The aurwv Is doubtful, os many authorities are against it Still the fact that It Is more difficult, speaks * 
In Its favor, inasmuch as the airrol arc not mentioned. [The English Version italicizes it; it may os well be omitted, 
being superfluous.] 

« Ver. 71.—A vrois 4ks? [for rots 4k*?] is beet supported. 

9 Ver. 71.—[To v Na£»pafovhs«a similar contemptuous meaning as rov ra\i\a'tov, ver. 69, and Naearceane, as 
well as GaliUxans became nicknames of the Christiana.—P. 8.] 

• Ver. 74.—[7b curse is somowhat ambiguous for KaravaOenari(sir. The meaning Is: be invoked curses on 
himself in confirmation of the truth of his assertion. Lange: Da Jlng er an mit Bannjluch (Vcrw&nschung) und Sid 
rich su eerscAtcdre/h—P. 8.] 

7 Ver, 74.—[This interpolation should be omitted, since it u destroys the proper connection, and gives a false sense to 
the preceding words.” (Conant)—P. 8.] ' 

9 Ver. 74.—[All the four Evangelista omit the definite article before iA^rrwp for the reason stated in the note on ver 
84, p. 478.—P, 8.] 

• Ver. 75.—[’17] tro C siprfKAros, quod dteerat, in the Vnlgate and Syriac Version. To refer it to frhfxaros, 
as In the English Version, would require rov eipriKAros . The best authorities omit avrs. but Lange retains it— 

P. 8.] 

EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

On the manner and circumstances under which 
Peter gained access to the palace of the high-priest, 
gee the Gospel of John. 

Yer. 69 . Now Peter was sitting without.— 

“The expression f £» must be taken relatively to 
the interior of the house in which Jesus underwent 
examination. In ver. 58 the term ?<rw was used, 
because Peter is represented as going from the street 
into* the court.” Meyer. 

Yer. 69 . A damselyH. a female slave, as con¬ 
tradistinguished from the other mentioned in ver. 71. 

The former (who, according to John xviii. 17, “ kept 
the door”) said: “Thou also wast with Jeans 

32 


the Galilean the latter: “ with Jesus the Na¬ 
zar ene.” Both maids had gathered their informa¬ 
tion by hearsay; but, although ignorant, they were 
malevolently disposed. Probably the statement was 
made in both cases in malicious banter, or light ridi¬ 
cule, as the charge evidently led to no further con¬ 
sequences. 

Yer. 70. He denied before them alL—Before 
the servants of the high-priest and the officials.—I 
know not what thou sayest—A mode of expres¬ 
sion which might be taken as denying the.denial: I 
do not even understand what thou meanest Of 
course this, however, implied a denial of the charge 
itself, although Meyer lays undue emphasis upon it 
when interpreting it: So far from having been with 
Him. I do not even know, etc. 
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Vers. 71 and 72. And when he was going 
out into (toward) the porch. —Alter his first and 
indirect denial, Peter began to feel the painful ness of 
his situation, and wished to go away, or at any rate 
to be nearer the door, so as to secure a retreat. But 
in order to conceal his intention of leaving, he con¬ 
tinued still for a short time in the porch. Accord- 
ingly, he went from the court or avkrj, which en¬ 
closed the house, toward the porch. In our opinion, 
the 6 t vk&p refers to the same as the vpoavktoy 
in Mark xiv. 68 (which Meyer denies). It was then 
that, according to Mark, Peter denied Jesus a second 
time, after having risen from wanning himself at the 
fire. “ Another maid saw him (when going away), 
and (following him) said unto them that were there 
(probably the guard at the gate): This one was also 
with Jesus the Nazarene.” Then the second distinct 
denial ensued, confirmed by an oath, and by the con¬ 
temptuous expression: “/ do not know the man.” 
The circumstance that Peter made use of an oath is 
recorded by Matthew alone. The particle bri prob¬ 
ably refers to the confirmation by the oath. 

Yer. 73. And after a while, they that stood 
by came and said to Peter. —Primarily referring 
to those who had been at the gate. But the lan¬ 
guage of the text does not prevent our understanding 
it to mean, that in the interval a number of persons 
had come from the court and joined the group. In 
fact, according to Luke, a considerable interval had' 
elapsed, before general attention had been called 
forth and fixed on Peter.— Surely thou also art 
one of them. —An oath against the oath of Peter.— 
For thy speech also betrayeth thee.— “ Beside 
other circumstances, by which the maid recognized 
thee. The pronunciation, the dialect, ^ \a\la of 
the Galilroans was defective in the utterance of the 
gutturals, so that no distinction was perceptible be¬ 
tween K, 5, n. Besides, the Galilceans also pro¬ 
nounced the tt) like n.” De Wette. The pronun¬ 
ciation of the people of Galilee was uncouth and in¬ 
distinct ; hence they were not allowed to read aloud 
in the Jewish synagogues. The Talmudists relate a 
number of amusing anecdotes about the curious 
misunderstandings occasioned by the indistinctness 
of pronunciation in Galilee. See Friedlieb, p. 84. 

Ver. 74. Then began he. —He meets and out¬ 
does the asseveration “Surely” used by the servants, 
by beginning to invoke corses on himself and to 
•wear. 

Ver. 74. And immediately a cock crew. —De 
Wette: “The statement in Mishna, Baba Kama vii. 
7, that fowls were not allowed to be kept in Jerusa¬ 
lem, is probably incorrect. It is contrary to what is 
related in Hieros. Erubin, fol. 26, cp. 1; comp. 
Lightfoot ad v. 84.” — It was indeed contrary to the 
Levitical of purity to keep fowls in Jerusalem, 
because these animals pick their food in dirt and 
mud, and might thus occasion the defilement of sa¬ 
crifices and other dedicated offerings. But is it like¬ 
ly that the Roman soldiers in the castle of Antonia 
would care for such Jewish ordinances? And even 
with reference to the Jews, we read that the Sanhe¬ 
drin had on one occasion ordered a cock to be stoned, 
because it had picked out the eyes of a little child, 
and thereby caused its death. (Sepp, Leben Jem , ill 
476.)—Plinius observes that the second crowing of 
the cock (gallicinium) took place during the fourth 
watch of the night. Friedlieb, p. 81. 

Ver. 75. Thou wilt thrice deny Me.— Bengel 
has, in his Gnomon , given the following satisfactory 


explanation of the fact, that the Gospels speak only 
of a threefold denial on the part of Peter: M Abneys 
tio ad plures plurtum interrogationex, facta uno party 
xysmo, pro una nvmcratur.” By dint of that pres¬ 
sure of the letter at the expense of the import and 
spirit of history, which is so common with a certain 
school of ciitics ( Leben Jem , ii. 3, 1490), Strauss 
and Paulus have maintained that the Gospels record 
more than three denials on the part of Peter (Paulus 
speaks of eight distinct denials). But a closer in¬ 
quiry shows that the three occasions are specially 
and separately enumerated in the Gospels:— 

Kirst dental. —Immediately on entering the palace, 
John xviii. 17, and on the charge of the maid who 
kept the door. According to Matthew (ver. 69), in 
the court; according to John and Mark, at the fire, 
where the servants warmed themselves; according 
to Luke, by the light of the fire. 

Second denial. —According to John’s narrative, 
Peter was still standing by the fire and warming 
himself, probably, with the design of covering a 
speedy retreat by assuming the appearance of un¬ 
concern. According to Matthew, he was now about 
I to leave, when another maid attacked him, and peo¬ 
ple gathered around him in the porch. Luke reports 
one of these bystanders as already expressing the 
general feeling in the words: “Thou art also of 
them.” 

third denial. —Again Peter had tarried for some 
time in (he porch. The false oath which he had 
taken had allayed the rising indignation of the peo¬ 
ple, when another fancied that he recognized him by 
his speech. Soon the servants declared that his 
speech betrayed him. Such a recognition would in¬ 
volve imminent peril of life. For, according to John, 
a relative of Malchus maintained that he had seen 
him in the garden with Jesus. Then Peter began to 
curse and swear, and immediately the cock crew (a 
second time), reminding and warning him. It ap¬ 
pears that he had scarcely given any heed to the 
first crowing of the cock (Mark). 

[On the different accounts of the threefold denial 
of Peter compare also the tables in the Greek and 
English Harmonies , Andrews’ Life of our Lord, p. 
491 sqq., and the remarks of Allord on Matt, xxvi 
69-75, 4th ed. (p. 268 sqq.). These minor variations 
with essential coincidences pro^e the independence 
of the Evangelists and confirm the truth of tbeir 
narrative. “ Whether we can arrange them or not, 
being thoroughly persuaded of the holy truthfulness 
of the Evangelists, and of t^e divine guidance under 
which they wrote, our faith is in no way shaken by 
such discrepancies. We value them rather, as testi¬ 
monies to independence: and are sure, that if for 
one moment we could be put in complete possession 
of all the details as they happened, each account 
would find its justification, and the reasons of all the 
variations would disappear. And this I firmly be¬ 
lieve w ill one day be the case.” Alford (p. 269, in 
the 4th edition, where he corrects the errors of the 
corresponding note in the former edition).—P. &] 


DOCTBINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. This picture of the denial of the Lord as ex¬ 
hibited by the fall of that disciple who had been tfie 
first to confess Christ, has its peculiar and eternal 
import in the history of the Church. Hence we 
should study it: 1. In the source and antecedents of 
this denial; 2. in its various phases and stages; A 
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in the repentance which followed, and which led to 
the only true and lasting spiritual confession. 

2. The fall of Peter a significant type of the Rom¬ 
ish Church. 

3. The look of the Lord, recorded iu the Gospel 
of Luke, in its historical and in its eternal, ideal im¬ 
port for the Church. 

4. The deep sorrow and suffering of the Lord 
caused by the denial of Peter, in its lasting import 
for the Church. 

5. Peter went out into the black night, but not 
as Judas into the darkness of despair. Weeping 
bitterly, he awaited the dawn of another and a better 
morning. The angel of mercy accompanied him on 
that heavy road to spiritual self-condemnation which 
issued in the death of his old man, more especially 
of his former pride and self-confidence. And thus it 
came that he really accompanied Christ unto death, 
though in a very different and much better sense 
than he hod intended. His repentance had to be 
completed,—he had to obtain peace and reconcilia¬ 
tion from the mouth of Christ Himself, before he 
could offer the requisite satisfaction for his guilt to¬ 
ward man by making such a grand confession as 
would efface and obliterate the offence of his grand 
denial It deserves special notice, that this progress 
of repentance and conversion in the case of Peter 
may serve as- the prototype of the economy of gen¬ 
uine grace; while this procedure was reversed in the 
case of Judas, who wished first to offer human satis¬ 
faction before those enemies whose guilt he had shar-; 
ed, but who failed, in that manner, to come to Christ. 

[6. Wordsworth: “Even soon after lie had re¬ 
ceived the Holy Communion Peter denied his Master. 
But he repented and was pardoned. Hence then we 
may confute the Novatians, who refuse to restore 
those who fall into grievous sin after Baptism and 
the Holy Communion. And St. Peter’s sin, and the 
sins of other saints, are written in Holy Scripture 
that we may not bo high-minded, but fear; and that 
when we fall into sin we may repent The grace 
given in the Holy Communion was improved by St 
Peter into the means of godly repentance; but it was 
perverted by Judas to his own destruction. It was 
used as medicine by the one; and wae abused into 
poison by the other.” But the presence of Judas at 
the institution of the Lord’s Supper is a matter of 
critical uncertainty (comp. John versus Luke) and of 
inherent improbability. The weight of patristic au¬ 
thority is in favor of his presence; but some of the 
best modem harmonists and commentators, as Meyer, 
Tischendorf, Robinson, Lichtenstein, Lange, Wiese- 
ler, Ellicott, and Andrews, deny itjmd assume that 
the traitor left the paschal supper before the institu¬ 
tion of the eucharist, for which in John’s narrative 
we can find no place for insertion prior to the depar¬ 
ture of Judas.—P. S.] 


IIOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

Internal connection between the denial of Peter 
and the condemnation and injuries which Christ suf¬ 
fered at the hands of His enemies.—The denial of a 
disciple the most poignant sorrow to the Lord in the 
]midst of His confession.—The Faithful Witness and 
, the unfaithful disciple.—The denial of Peter interve¬ 
ning between his former and his later confession, or 
different kinds of confession.—The causes of the de¬ 
nial of Peter: 1. Self-exaltation on account of his 
former confession; 2. a morbid desire after confes¬ 


sion beyond the measure of the strength of his faith; 
3. want of sufficient maturity for the confession m 
life and in deed.—The giddiness and the stumbling 
of Peter, before his actual fall: 1. He underrated and 
neglected the warnings of Jesus; 2. he exalted him¬ 
self above his fellow* disciples ;> 3. he neglected the 
proper preparation by watching and prayer; 4. he 
voluntarily and presumptuously rushed into danger. 
—How it deserves special notice, in the fall of Peter, 
that he hod attempted to come forward as a witness 
for Christ with a conscience that was not void of 
blame and offence.—The sad after-history of the 
sword assault upon Malchus; or, how frequently 
times of fanatical defence of the faith are followed 
by seasons of open denial.—How it could come to 
pass that a poor maid, standing at the gate, could 
terrify into a denial him to whom the keys of the 
kingdom of heaven had been promised.—The triumph 
of the fear of man over that of God the source of de¬ 
nial—He who tempts the Lord is on the way to de¬ 
ny Him.—The fatal boldness which rushes into the 
battle-field without having been sent: 1. Its portrai¬ 
ture as here presented: it wants a proper call pro¬ 
per weapons, and proper spiritual courage. 2. Its 
fate: despondency, defeat, and the most imminent 
peril of soul—How those who confess Jesus have to 
endure the most varied temptations to deny Him.— 
How the children of the world and the ministers of 
darkness combine, in the spirit of the evil one, to 
change our confession into a denial of Christ—The 
unfailing mark of * the disciples in their language and 
tone, also the indication of their fate: 1. It is .to 
their highest spiritual benefit, if they are faithful; 2. 
or, again, to their shame and confusion, when they 
turn aside from the Lord.—‘The gradation of guilt in 
the denial of Peter: 1. Ambiguous evasion (a sup¬ 
posed unimportant falsehood); 2. distinct denial with 
a false oath; “ I know not the man ” (contemptuous¬ 
ly); 3. awful abjuration, with solemn imprecations 
upon himself.—-Every ban pronounced upon genuine 
Christians, an imprecation, in confirmation of the de¬ 
nial of Christ.—Peter did not wish to forsake the 
Lord, but he would fain have attempted to save both 
Jesus and himself by crafty policy .—In his view, 
everything formed part of this policy: the evasion, 
the false oath, and even the imprecations, were in¬ 
tended 4o carry out this plan.—How, os 44 the Faith¬ 
ful Witness,” the Lord has expiated even the denials 
of His honest disciples, into which they have fallen 
through weakness.—How the faithfulness of Christ 
alone restores the unfaithful servant from imminent 
judgment: 1. Only His faithfulness: (a) in His gra¬ 
cious warning; (6) in His look of compassion and 
love; (c) in giving that warning and rousing sign (the 
crowing of the cock); (d) in His readiness to restore 
again the fallen disciple. 2. Blessed effects of that 
faithfulness on the part of Jesus: “He went out, 
and wept bitterly.”—The warning tokens in nature, 
as accompanying the warning and rousing voice 6f 
the Spirit.—The repentance of Peter a constant call 
to repentance in the Church.—The marks of genuine 
repentance: 1. All the pride of self-righteousness 
ceases and is given up; 2. it is connected with a 
going out from the world; 3. it is characterized by a 
going forth with tears through night to light.—Bitter 
weeping, or a broken and contrite heart, the evidence 
of reconciling grace.—How the humiliation of the 
heart and the grace of our God always meet as eye 
to eye: 1. True humiliation and humility find no 
other resting-place than the loftiest height, even the 
grace of God; 2. the grace of God descends and rests 
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only in the lowest depth, even the broken and con¬ 
trite heart—Divine grace transforming the fall of 
Peter, as formerly that of David, into the introduc¬ 
tion to a genuine and thorough conversion.—Will 
the so-called Romish Peter ever go forth from the 
palace of the high-priest, where he has denied Jesus, 
to weep bitterly ? 

Starke: — Hedinger: Self-confidence and pre¬ 
sumption bring sorrow.— Marginal Note by Luther : 
Peter may have thought that his untruth could not 
injure any person, while it might profit him and in¬ 
sure his safety, and hence that it was lawful, or at 
least a matter of small moment; but he soon ex¬ 
perienced what consequences the commencement of 
sin entailed.— Canstein: The fear of death.— Zeietus : 
Observe how sin grows and increases when it is not 
resisted. Therefore, be very careful to resist it in its 
commencement—To stumble is human, to rise again 
Christian, to persevere in sin is devilish. 

Lisco :— The denial of Peter .—1. Its source, (a) 
Its more remote pccasion: (aa) transgression of the 
injunction of Jesus,. John xiii. 36; (bb) neglect of 
the admonition. Matt «xxvi. 41. (6) Its deeper 
ground: (aa) unbelief in the word of the Lord, ver. 
86; (66) confidence in the strength of his love to Je¬ 
sus and in his own firmness of will; (ee) proud pre¬ 
sumption in the midst of danger. 2. The denial it¬ 
self. (a) Manifestation of his fear of man, thought¬ 
less haste, and impotence, (b) Starting-point: a lie. 
(<?) Gradual and increasing aevelopment: at first 
merely a denial, then a false oath, and at last impre¬ 
cations upon himself. 8. The conversion, (a) The 
crowing of a cock and the look of Jesus awaken him 
to a sense of the real state of matters. (6) He per¬ 
ceives the truthfulness and faithfulness of Jesus, and 
his own weakness, (c) Godly sorrow and repentance. 
—Thus we also learn from this history, how a man 
may be restored after having sadly declined and 
fallen into grievous sin. 

Heubner: —Peter was here in the midst of a mul¬ 
titude of the ungodly.—The disciples of Christ can¬ 
not be long hid when among the men of this world. 
—Isa. xix. 18: the language of Canaan.—The more 
poignant our repentance, the more sweet and precious 
afterward the enjoyment of grace.—Wherein consist¬ 
ed the denial of Peter? 1. It was not a determined 
denial of the heart, nor a final or thorough renuncia¬ 
tion of Jesus; 2. it was a concealment of his faith 
and allegiance, a denial of his disciplcship.—Survey 
of the conduct of Peter: 1. It involved deep guilt; 
2. grade of that guilt—(a) not a sin of malicious in¬ 
tent, (61 but of weakness.—In the sin of Peter, Jesus 
had to Dear our human weaknesses.—Application: 1. 
The fall of Peter reminds us of the weakness of our 
own hearts, against which we must always be on our 
guard, despite our better feelings and aspirations; 2. 
a call to self-examination; 3. we must learn to place 
our whole confidence in the grace and intercession 
of Jesus. Hold fast your faith. 

Braune :—Even down to the maid who guarded 
the gate, the servants of the high-priest were involved 
in the sin and injury committed against the Saviour. 
—Peter wished to do better than the other disciples, 
who all forsook Jesus and fled, but fell lower .than 
they.—The world knows well how to remind us of 
such sword-cut, or how to avenge supposed or real 
injury.—These Jewish servants seem to have been 
proud of their pure pronunciation of the language;. 
similarly, most of us try to shine and to outshine 
others.—After that, Peter also strengthened his bre¬ 
thren, as the Lord commanded him.— Godly sorrow 


worketh, etc.—From the Lord Jesus comes fotgfo 
ness of sin. 

JET. Muller: —Peter warms his hands and feet, 
while in the meantime, however, the heart freezes so 
far as the love of Jesus is concerned.—If a man for¬ 
sakes the way in which the Lord calls him to walk, 
and seems to slink into corners, etc., he is outside of 
God’s protection, and the devil has power over him. 
—If thy foot offend thee, etc.—He who warms him¬ 
self by the fire of the ungodly, will deny Christ along 
with the ungodly.— Ahlfeld: —He that walks in hi* 
own strength, will assuredly meet with a speedy fall. 
— Kapff: —Why did Peter recover from his fall, and 
not Judas? 1. Because their differed; 2. be¬ 
cause their repentance differed. 

[Qcesxel: —Every one carries in him the possi¬ 
bility of renouncing Christ.—There is nothing on 
which we can depend but the grace of God.—One 
temptation unresisted seldom fails of bringing on an-, 
other and a third.—Peter joins penury to infidelity. 
Let the example of an apostle make us tremble.—A 
small matter (a mean servant) "makes us fall when 
God does not support us; a small matter (the crow¬ 
ing of a cock) raises us again, when His grace makes 
use of it—P. S.1 

[Burkitt :—-The denial of Peter: 1. The sin: (al 
a lie; (6) an oath (peijury); (c) an anathema ana 
curse. 2. The occasion of it: (a) Peter followed 
Christ afar off, from fear and frailty; (6) he kept 
bad company with the enemies of Christ; (e) pre¬ 
sumptuous confidence in his own strength and stand¬ 
ing. 3. The repetition of the sin. If we yield to 
one temptation, Satan will assault us with more, and 
stronger: progress from bare denial to peijury and 
thus to imprecation. 4. The aggravating circum¬ 
stances : (a) the person thus falling, a disciple, an 
apostle, the chief apostlcy a special favorite of Christ; 
(6) the person denied, his Master, his Saviour and 
Redeemer, who just before had washed his feet and 
given him the sacrament; (c) the company of high- 
priests, and scribes, and elders, and their servants 
before whom Peter denied bis Master; (rf) the time 
of the deniul, but a few hours after the communion; 
(e) the smallness of the temptation: a mere question 
of a servant girl, a door-keeper. Ah, Peter, how 
unlike thyself art thou aft this time, not a rock, but a 
reed, a pillar blown down by a woman’s breath. 0 
frail humanity, whose strength is weakness!—In 
most of the saints’ falls recorded in Scripture, either 
the first inciters or the accidental occasions were wo¬ 
men. Adam, Lot, Sampson, David, Solomon, Peter. 
A weak creature may be a strong tempter.—The re¬ 
covery and repentance of Peter: 1. Its suddenness. 
His sin was has$ and sudden under a violent pas¬ 
sion of fear, contrary to his settled purpose, and 
hence much sooner repented of. 2. The means ol’ 
his repentance: (a) the crowing of a cock; (6) 
Christ’s looking upon Peter with an eye of mercy 
and pity which melted his heart and dissolved it into 
tears; (<?) Peter’s remembrance of Christ’s prediction 
with a close application of it to bis conscience. The 
manner of his repentance: (a) it was secret, he vent 
out (vert dolet qui eine teste dolet ; solitariness is most 
agreeable to an afflicted spirit); (6) sincere, he vept 
bitterly; (c) lasting and abiding, showing its effect 
on the whole subsequent life of Peter. “ History 
(tradition) reports, that ever after, when St Peter 
heard the crowing of a cock, he fell upon his knees 
and mourned; others say, that he was wont to rise 
at midnight and spend the time in penitent devotion 
between cock-crowing and day-light And the Pa- 
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pists, who love to tom everything into superstition, 
began that practice of setting a cock upon the top 
of towers, and steeples, and chimneys, to put thepeo- 
le in mind of this sin of Peter and his repentance 
y that signal.” (rf) The repentance of Peter was 
attended with on* extraordinary zeal for the service 
of Christ to the end of his life.—P. S.] 

[Similar reflections and improvements in Mat¬ 
thew Henry, Gill, Doddridge, A. Clarke, Th. 
Scott, and other practical English commentators. 
We add the last of the u Practical Observations ” of 


Thomas Scott : u If any have fallen even in the most 
dreadful manner, let them think of Peter’s recovery 
and not despair; and let them recollect the words 
of Christ, as well os their own sins; that their tears, 
confessions, and humiliations may be mingled with 
hope. And let us all frequently remember our past 
follies, and manifold instances of ingratitude; that 
we may learn watchfulness, humility, cautipn, and 
compassion for the tempted and fallen, by the expe¬ 
rience of our own numerous mistakes, sins, and re¬ 
coveries.”—P. S.] 


EIGHTH SECTION. 

JESUS AND HIS BETRAYER.—JUDAS AND THE HIGH-PRIEST& 


Chapter XXVIL 1-10. 

(Mark xv. 1; Luke xxii. 66-xxiii. 1; John xviii. 28.) 

1 When [But, Si] the morning was come, all the chief priests and [the, ot] elders of 

2 the people took counsel against Jesus to put him to death: And when they had bound 

3 him, they led him away, and delivered him to Pontius Pilate the governor. 1 Then 
Judas, which [who] had betrayed* him, when he saw that he tots condemned, repented 
himself [regretting, /icra/ieA^cis],* and brought again [brought back] the thirty pieces 

4 of silver to the chief priests and [the] elders, Saying, 1 have sinned in that I have be¬ 
trayed the innocent 4 blood [I sinned, or erred, in betraying innocent blood, rj/jiaprov 
wopctSovs alfia atfcoov]. 5 And they said, What is that [tf] to us? see thou to that [it], 

5 And he cast down the pieces of silver in the temple, and departed [withdrew, or isolat- 

6 ed himself, dvex^P^*], 6 and went [away hence] and hanged himself. And the chief 
priests took the silver pieces, and said, It is not lawful for to put them into the treasury, 

7 because it is the price of blood. And they took counsel, and bought with them the 

8 potter’s field, to bury strangers in. Wherefore that field was called, The field of blood, 

9 unto this day. Then was fulfilled that which was spoken by Jeremy [Jeremiah] 1 the 
prophet, saying, And they took the thirty pieces of silver, the price of him that was 
valued [priced], 8 whom they of the children of Israel did value [priced, Gen. xxxvii. 

10 28; Zecli. xL 12, 13; Jer. xviii. 1; xix. 12; xxxiL 6 f£]; And gave them for the 
potter’s field, as the Lord appointed me [to me].* 

1 Ver. X—{T fj y e n 6 r t, here = txir poxos, procurator , which was th<* proper official character and title of 
Pilate; but rjye/xiiv is a more general term whlth applies to proconsuls, legates, or procurators. Hence governor 
may be retained.' Vulgate and Besa translate: praeidi (but this title belonged to the President of Syria (Luke 1L 2), Pi¬ 
late's superior); Castallo: prmtoH (in the wider acceptation of early Roman history); Tyndale, Coverdale, Cranmer, 
Genevan. Bishops’: deputy (but this le used for kuBuxaroSyproconeul^ in Acts xiii. 7, 8, 12; xviii. 12; xix. 86); 
Campbell: procurator (correct, but not so generally intelligible as governor); Luther: Landpfltger; Ewald and Lange: 
BtatthalUr.- P. 8.] 

* Ver. 8.—II a patio vs according to B., L., cursive MSS., Lachmann, [and Tregellea. Tiscbendorf and Aiford retain 
the usual reading: vapa 8 i Sous.] 

* Ver. 8.—[It is worth while to mark in the translation the difference beWvcen /j.fTaufXofxai, to change one’s care, 
and utravo f«, to change one's mind or purpose* and thus between the repentance of Peter, who abhorred the causey 
fcls ain. and the remorse of Judas w bo shrank back from the effect; or the godly sorrow which leads to life, and the world¬ 
ly regret which leads to death.—P. 8.] 

4 Ver. 4 —In place of d 0 wo ¥ (innocent ) some manuscripts and translations read tihcaiov ( righteous X which has 
too little authority. 

* Ver. 4.—[So in accordance with the concise earnestness of the Greek, and the state of Judas. “The fewer words the 
better.” Similarly Ewald: Ich sfaidigte Uberaebend [better: rerrathend] unschuldiges 2?/v/..and Conant: I sinned, 
etc. But Lange: Ich habs ae/ehlt, etc-, / erred; Lather: Ich habe libel gethan\ I did eril, which draws a nice distinc¬ 
tion between blundering and sinning, and is perhaps better suited to the case of Judas, w ho, like Cain and Saul, had no 
real sense of sin itself in its horrible guilt and enormity, and hence no true repentance, but shrunk back in dismay from 
the consequences of sin. The Greek ^/uoprov, however, admits of both translations. Comp. Lange’s E\eeg. Notes. 
Coverdale correctly omits tbo article before innocent, but the other older English Versions unmeaningly prefix it.—P. 8.] 
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• Ter. 6. -[Lance lay* strew on by* tnmalatea: eeg sick euruck (einsiedlerisek 4n die Oede\ See hi* 
Ebuq. Eotee—V. 8.] 

7 Ver. 9.—Jeremiah is left out by several cursive MSS. and In the Syriac and Persian translations. Cod. 22, and others, 
wad Zaxaplots. [Cod. 22 Is an Inferior MS. of the eleventh century, aud can therefore hardly claim aay authority 
On the difficulty of the true reading, see the Exeg. Notes.— P. 8.] 

• Yer. 9.—[So Conant, who substitutes priced for rained, to retain the verbal correspondence between price and 
priced as in tho Greek rtyy rtfi^y too t infirm ivo v. Comp. Ewald, who translates: den SchaU dee Gesckdt* 
ten, icelchen eckdtsten. etc.—P. 8.] 

• Ver. 10.—[2 vy * r * no i, either appointed to me, as Scrfvener and Conar.t propose, or commanded we, as 
Coverdalo ha« It. The ajtpointed me of the Authorized Version is susceptible of another meaning. Thus correct ch 
xxvlii. 16.—P. 8.J 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

. Ver. 1. When the morning was come. —The 
forma) meeting of the council must hare taken place 
after six o’clock in the morning. Tho night of His 
betrayal into the hands of the high-priests was past, 
and the morning of His betrayal to the Gentiles had 
dawned. The deed, commenced in the night, was 
sufficiently developed and matured to be finished in 
clear day-light.— All the chief priests and the 
elders of the people took counsel. —This meet¬ 
ing of the Sanhedrin, which Luke describes in his 
Gospel, was intended at the same time to meet all 
the forms of law, and definitely to express the grounds 
of the charge against Jesus. But, as we have al¬ 
ready seen, in point of fact, it only served to cover 
those violations of the law into which their reckless 
fanaticism had hurried them. One of the main ob¬ 
jects of the Sanhedrin now was, to present the 
charge in such a light os to oblige Pilate to pro¬ 
nounce sentence of death. Accordingly, they agreed 
on the following course of procedure: 1. They de¬ 
manded the absolute confirmation of their own sen¬ 
tence, without further inquiry into their proceedings 
(John xviil 30). 2. Failing to obtain this, they ac¬ 

cused Jesus as King of the Jews, t. e as Messiah, in 
the,ambiguous, semi-religious and semi-political sense 
of that title. 8. When (according to John) Jesus re¬ 
pudiated the political character of His kingdom, they 
preferred against Him the charge of making the re¬ 
ligious claim that He was the Son of God % But as 
the effect of this accusation proved the very opposite 
from what they had expected, they returned to the 
political charge, now threatening Pilate with laying 
before the Emperor the fact that Jesus had made 
Himself a king. No doubt the general outline of 
this procedure was planned and sketched in the meet¬ 
ing of the Sanhedrin. Of course^ they could not have 
foreseen that Pilate himself would offer them the 
means to overcome his opposition, by setting Jesus 
and Barabbas before them on the same level.— All 
the priests, elders, and scribes. —[Matthew men¬ 
tions only the first two of these three classes, but 
Luke, ch. xxii. 66, adds also the scribes.—P. S.] u Be¬ 
sides their common hatred, each of these three estates 
had their own special motive for hostility to the Lord. 
The priests were indignant that He should lay greater 
stress on obedience than on sacrifice; the elders were 
offended that He judged traditionalism by the stand¬ 
ard of revelation; the scribes, that He contended 
against the service of the letter by the spirit of the 
word. In a thousand different ways had they felt 
their prejudices shocked, and their ambition and 
pride humbled. At last the hour of revenge had 
come. Thus they led Him before their supreme 
council. The language used by Luke (xxii. 66) 
seems to imply that they led Jesus, in formal proces- ' 
sion, from the palace of the high-priest into fhe 
council-chamber, on the area of the temple. It is 


scarcely probable that they would have conducted 
Him, with such formalities, from the prison-chamber 
to the upper hall of the high-priest’s palace. Ac¬ 
cording to the Talmud, sentence of death could only 
be pronounced in the Gaziih (the couneil-hall on the 
temple-mountain). See Friedlieb, p. 97 (who, how¬ 
ever, questions the correctness of this statement). 
At any rate, it would appear indispensable that a 
formal meeting of the Sanhedrin should assemble 9 
on the temple-mountain ” ( Leben Jesu, ii. 3, p. 1786). 
On Sabbaths and feast-days the Sanhedrin met in an 
uncovered space, which was enclosed by a wall, in 
the vicinity of the court Qf the women, and not in the 
Gazith. In ordinary circumstances, judicial matters 
were not carried on upon the Sabbath-day. u Hence, 
notwithstanding the studied semblance of legality, the 
whole procedure was characterized by irregularity and 
violbnce.” Wichelhaus, p. 211. 

To put Him to death*— The resolution had 
been finally taken during the night, and their pres¬ 
ent object was to put that sentence and the charge 
against Jesus into proper form, as a means toward 
the cad in view. 

Ver. 2. And when they had bound Him, 
they led Him away*—They bound Him, even 
when they first seized Him (xxvi. 50; John xviil 12). 
These fetters He also still bore when led from Annas 
to Caiaph&8 (John xviil 24). They seem to have 
been removed during His examination before Caia- 
phas. After that they appear to have been again put 
upon the Lord. Now they proceed in & body (Luke) 
to hand over to the Roman procurator Him whom 
they had condemned. They calculated upon produc¬ 
ing, by their formal procession in a body, so early in 
the morning, and that on the first day of the feast, 
the impression that Jesus had committed some fear¬ 
ful and unheard-of crime. For this purpose they 
now put Him again in fetters. Besides, this early 
and pompous procession would tend to terrify the 
friends of Jesus among the people, and to anticipate 
any possible movement in His favor. If Pilate had 
once sentenced Jesus, there would be less cause for 
apprehension on the score of a popular tumuli 44 The 
procession of the Sanhedrin passed from the council- 
chamber across the temple-mountain, in a northerly 
direction, toward the palace of the governor, which 
lay at the northern base of the temple-mountain. As 
the house of the high-priest was situated on the 
northern slope of the Upper City, or of Mount Zion, 
and a lofty archway led across the valley of the Tyro- 
pecon, connecting the temple-mountain with Mount 
Zion, it seems probable that Jesus may, before that, 
have been brought in formal procession across this . 
high archway into the council-chamber on the tem¬ 
ple-mount As we may assume that Herod, the ruler 
I of Galilee, resided, during his stay at Jerusalem, in 
! the palace of Herod, which also stood on the northern 
1 slope of Mount Zion, Jesus must afterward hare again 
been led from the hall of judgment, on the temple 
i mount, across that archway and back—a spectacle 
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of ignominy and woe.” (From the author's Leben 
Jesu, ii. 3, p. 1502.) 

And delivered Him.—The original xapiboe- 
k a.p contains an allusion to the second great betray¬ 
al of the Saviour. “After Judea became a Roman 
province (upon the deposition of King Archelaus), 
the Sanhedrin no longer possessed the jus gladii. 
Comp. John xviii. 81.” Meyer. 

Pontius Pilate.—The sixth Roman procurator 
of Judsea, and successor of Valerius Gratus. He held 
this office for ten years during the reign of the Em- 
oeror Tiberius (Joseph. Anliq. xviii. 4, 2 ). His arbi¬ 
trary conduct, however, led to repeated risings of the 
Jews, which he suppressed by bloody measures (Jo¬ 
seph. Antiq. xviii. 8 , 1 ; Be Bello Jud. it 9, 2 ). He 
was accused before Vitellius, the Praeses of Syria, 
who deposed and sent him to Rome, to answer before 
the Emperor for his administration. He was proba¬ 
bly deposed from his office the same year as Caiaphas 
from the priesthood—in 86 p. C. (mr. Dion.). Ac¬ 
cording to Eusebius, Hist. Bedes, ii. 7, and the Chronic. 
of the first year of Cnjus, he committed suicide dur¬ 
ing the reign of Cajus Caligula. The opinion enter¬ 
tained of liim by the Jews was affected by their fanat¬ 
icism on the one hand, and on the other by his proud 
contempt of the Jewish nation. He affords one of 
the earliest instances of that antagonism between the 
Roman and heathen spirit of the world and Jewish 
fanaticism which, under the administration of his 
successors, attained such immense proportions, and 
at last burst forth in open war for independence. 
The bitter and derisive contemptuousness which he 
ever and again displayed, led to frequent conflicts 
with the leaders of the Jews, in which the ob#lnate 
determination and cunning of the latter generally se¬ 
cured the victory. This' aversion to the Jews made 
it easier for him to take a favorable view of the cause 
of Jesus. To this must be added, the moral impres¬ 
sion produced by the person of Jesus, the religious 
awe which the mysterious religious character oi the 
Messiah evoked, and the warning of his wife. Under 
tiie influence of such feelings, he made unmistakable 
efforts to withdraw Jesus from the vengeance of His 
enemies, whose minds and motives he easily read, or 
at least sought to avoid having any part in His con¬ 
demnation. Hence he sent Jesus to Herod, placed 
Him side by side with Barabbas, solemnly washed 
his hands, presented Him to the people after He had 
been scourged, etc. But he was too weak and un¬ 
righteous to pronounce what he must have felt a 
righteous sentence, and boldly to adhere to it as a 
matter of duty, instead of resorting to these numer¬ 
ous paltry devices. Hence also his carnal and devil¬ 
ish wisdom was overmatched by the superior cunning 
and skill of the Jewish priesthood. Pilate may serve 
as a type of the complete unbelief, worldly-minded¬ 
ness, and morally impotent civilization of the ancient 
Greek and Roman world. According to the word of 
the Lord Himself, Pilate was guilty, but his sin was 
less than that of the priesthood which had delivered 
the Christ into his hands (John xix. 11 ). Ordinarily, 
Pilate appears not to have been so yielding. Philo, 
legatio ad Caj.: 44 His disposition was unyielding, nor 
was he moved to leniency toward daring malefactors.” 
For the literature and history of Pilate, comp. Danz, 
Umv. Worterbuch, sub Pontius Pilate. On the de¬ 
fence set up by some writers for Pilate, see Heub¬ 
ner, Com. p. 434, note. See also especially, Lavater, 
“ Pontius Pilate , or Hitman Character in all its 
Phases .” WiJfEB, art. Pilate [and other Bibl. En- 
cyclop.]. The apocryphal tales connected with Pi¬ 


late are recorded in the u Acta Pilati ." They are 
of a twofold character: 1 . Such as were invented by 
Christians; 2 . such as were of heathen origin, defam¬ 
atory in their nature, circulated in the schools by 
order of Maximinus about the year 311. See Heub¬ 
ner, p. 427. The introduction of “Pontius Pilate” 
in the Creed shows that in the mind of the Church 
he was regarded as representing the ancient world, 
and in general the spirit of the world. 

The governor, 7 « ft J v i,—the more general 
term. The more special designation of the office 
was drirpoir os, procurator. Winer: 44 The offi¬ 
cial title of procurator or eparch was given to the 
chiefs of administration—commonly Roman knights 
—who were appointed along with the governors both 
of imperial and senatorial provinces, and whose duty 
it was to attend to the revenues of the imperial treas¬ 
ury, and to decide on all legal questions connected 
with this department. Occasionally they occupied 
the place of governor in smaller provinces, or in dis¬ 
tricts which had been conjoined with larger prov¬ 
inces, but were separately administered, when they 
had the command of the troops stationed in their 
district and administered the law even in criminal 
cases; the president of the province retaining, how¬ 
ever, the superintendence of such administration, and 
being empowered to receive and hear accusations 
against the procurator. Comp. Joseph. Anliq. xviii. 
6 , 2 ; xx. 6 , 2 ; BeU. Jud. ii. 14, 3.”—After the ban¬ 
ishment of Archelaus (six years after Christ), when 
Judsea and Samaria were conjoined with the prov¬ 
ince of Syria, the government of Palestine was ad¬ 
ministered by a procurator. This governor of Pales¬ 
tine generally resided at Caesarea, by the sea; but 
during the Passover he was in Jerusalem, whither 
the male population of the whole country flocked, 
and where it was his duty not only to preserve order, 
but also the prestige of the Roman power. If iho 
presidents of Syria were in Palestine, they, of course, 
exercised sovereignty in the country. In regard to 
succession of the procurators, which was interrupted 
by the reign of Herod Agrippa from 41-44, see Wi¬ 
ner, art. Procurator , and K. von Raumer's Palestine, 
p. 338 et seq. 

Ver. 3. Then Judas ... when he saw.—He 

might readily learn that Jesus had been condemned. 
But he also saw it, from the procession in which the 
Pharisees conducted Jesus to Pilate, which could 
have no other object than to secure His condemna¬ 
tion.— Repented himself (regretted, felt sor¬ 
row, remorse).* —This repentance was not genu¬ 
ine, as occasioned by the consequences of his deed, 
but false, as caused by these consequences, and these 
alone. It seems, then, that he had not anticipated 
such an issue. This circumstance has frequently 
been adduced in support of the idea, that the object 
of Judas in betraying the Lord had been to induce 
Him to display His majesty and glory as the Messiah. 
But in that case we would have expected that his re¬ 
pentance would lead him now to cling to Jesus. Tet 
he seems to have expected that, as on former occa¬ 
sions, so now, Jesus would miraculously deliver Him¬ 
self from the power of His enemies; and that in any 
case he would have his own honor promoted by the 
turn things would take (see above). Moreover, by 
the very fact, that after His betrayal Jesus surren¬ 
dered Himself unto death, Judas was filled with ter¬ 
ror and anguish, seeing in this the fulfilment of 
Christ's prediction, and an indication that all His 

’ * [Comp. Crit Note on ver. 3, p. 501.—P. S.] 
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other sayings, notably {hat concerning His betrayer, 
would also be fulfilled. Reckoning in bis own mean 
way, Judas expected an ordinary result; and the fact 
that all his anticipations proved so utterly false, snd 
the issue proved so entirely extraordinary, filled his 
mind with awe. 

And brought b%ck the thirty pieces of sil¬ 
ver. —The way of spurious penitence in contradis¬ 
tinction to the genuine repentance of Peter. His first 
disposition is to attempt some outward rectification 
of his deed in the sight of men, without previous hu¬ 
miliation before God, and seeking of refuge with 
Him. In connection with this, it is also a question 
whether he did not also entertain the hope of a still 
higher reward for his betrayal The second stage 
and feature is expressed in the word d?fx^pi7<r«, 
the force of which is too little understood [and not 
adequately rendered in our authorized version by 
u he departed”]. It conveys to us the idea that 41 he 
retired or withdrew’* into solitude—desolation, a 
desert place— 44 and went away thence and hanged 
himself.”—The third stage was that of absolute de¬ 
spair. The precise time when Judas brought back 
the thirty pieces of silver is not mentioned. But 
from the circumstance that Matthew connects it with 
the leading away of Jesus unto Pilate, we infer that 
he approached the priests and elders during the time 
of their appeal to the Roman governor, and the trans¬ 
actions connected with it. We can readily conceive 
that many opportunities for this may have offered, 
when they were not otherwise engaged, as, for exam¬ 
ple, during the examination before Herod. 

Ver. 4. I (have) erred.* —Luther translates 
flfxaprov here: I have done (did) evil; de Wette 
[as the authorized Engl. Version]: I have sinned. 
The word bears either construction. Accordingly, 
we prefer rendering it, I (have) erred, which seems to 
express the mind and the views of Judas more fully. 
The desire to make his guilt appear as email as pos¬ 
sible is also evident from the explanation which he 
offers of his conduct.— In that I betrayed inno¬ 
cent blood, t. e., that by my betrayal I have caused 
the bloody death of one who is innocent This ad¬ 
mission may be taken as a grand testimony in favor 
qf the innocence of Jesus, which must be added to 
that of Pilate, and to the indirect testimony of the 
Sanhedrin itself, which could prefer no other accusar 
tion against Jesus than that He had designated Him¬ 
self the Messiah and the Son of God. If Judas could 
have recalled any circumstance, however trifling, which 
might have cast a shadow upon the Lord, we may 
readily believe he would gladly hive appeased his 
conscience in that manner. Still this declaration about 
innocent blood cannot in any way be construed into 
the testimony of a penitent disciple. It seems to us 
that, in his remorse and anguish, Judas, with his 
carnal millennarian views, would now view Jesus in 
the light of an innocent enthusiast The balance of 
evidence is strongly against the reading aX/*a 51- 

Kat ov. 

What is it to os? see thou to it!—Bcngcl: 
Jmpii in facto consortes post factum deserunt. 

Ver. 5. In the temple. —Meyer rightly calls at 
tention to the distinct and definite meaning of the 
expression. 44 It is neither beside the temple (Kypke), 
nor in the council-chamber, Gazith (Grotius), nor is 
it equivalent to tv r? Up$ (Fritzsche and others); 
but—os the term »a 6 s always implies, and in the 

* [So Dr. Lange translates in his Version: Ich hobs go- 
fehlt See the Critical Note on ver. 4, p. 601.—P. S.J 


sense which every reader must attach to the prepori- 
tion 1 v —in the temple-building , L a, in the holy plact 
where the priests were. Thither Judas now cast the 
pieces of silver. In his despair, he had penetrated 
where priests alone were allowed to enter.” If, as 
seems probable, this took place on the morning of 
Christ’s death, we can readily understand bow he 
found the temple empty, and thus was able to cast 
down the money in the sanctuary, as a testimony 
against the hierarchy. 44 There lay that blood-money, 
the price of the betrayal of innocent blood, from 
which the field was called, The field of blood —-a tes¬ 
timony against Israel” Hengstenbejg, Christologie, 
iil 2, p. 464. 

And he withdrew himself (anchorite-like into 
solitude), and went away hence. —We have here 
not one movement of Judas, but two: the verb ar«- 
X&pyat is separated and distinguished by koi from 
hireKBdvy and the latter indicates the going away 
from the deed, which had been designated by 
pr}<T «. From the locality where his suicide took place, 
we may infer that he had first attempted to retire 
from the world, and to lead a life of penitence as an 
anchorite in the valley of Gehinnom. But his despair 
allowed him no rest, and he committed that awful 
deed which the religion and the history of his people 
(Saul, Ahithophel) alike condemned. 

And hanged or strangled himself. —Meyer 
(following de Wette) observes: 44 We must not be 
led by the statement in Acts i. 18 to attach any other 
than its primary meaning to the word hrdyxofw 
(such as, ne was consumed by anguish of conscience, 
Grotius, Hammond, Heinsius, etc.), as the only one 
whiA accords with the simple historical narrative. 
To reconcile the difference, it is generally assumed, 
that after having hanged himself, Judas fell down 
headlong. In that case, Matthew would simply have 
recorded one part, and Luke the other, of his sad 
end (thus Kuinoei, Fritzsche, Olshausen, etc.). This 
cutting in pieces of the narrative, is, however, not 
only arbitrary, but unsupported by Acts l 18, which 
does not even explicitly record the feet of a suicide,” 
etc. Accordingly, Meyer supposes that there were 
two different traditions about the end of the betrayer, 
the relative historical value of which cannot be ex¬ 
actly determined, bearing to the end that 44 Judas had 
met with a violent and fearful death, in a manner 
which tradition variously represented as suicide by 
hanging (Matthew), or as felling headlong and burst¬ 
ing asunder in the midst (Acts l 18), or finally, as a 
swelling of the body, and crushing by carts and wag¬ 
ons (Papias according to (Kcum.).” In considering 
this question, we must, in the first place, avoid bring 
confused by the apocryphal legend. ( See the passage 
in Winer, art Judas, Note 4.) Next, we must bear 
in mind the different point from which Matthew here, 
and Peter in Acts l view the same event Matthew 
simply records the successive stages of Judas’s de¬ 
spair, terminating in suicide by hanging himself. Pe¬ 
ter, on the other hand, views the death of Judas as 
the condign reward of a wicked part, in opposition to 
the part of the apostleship which he was to have ob¬ 
tained. Viewed in this light, Judas hod first volun¬ 
tarily gotten the reward of iniquity, and ultimately 
(involuntarily) a field, upon which he fell dying, all 
his bowels gushing out. That the words of Peter do 
not mean that Judas had purchased a field with the 
thirty pieces of silver, appears from the rhetorical 
character of his address, in which he assumes a know¬ 
ledge of the facts of the case, and by the explanatory 
clause, added to the words: he purchased— and fall 
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mg headlong, etc. The expression, “purchased, 11 or 
gained for himself, is ironical, with special reference 
to the circumstance that he hanged himself in the 
field which was afterward purchased for the thirty 
pieces of silver. Accordingly, we adopt the view so 
vividly sketched by Casaubonus. That writer sug¬ 
gests that Judas (according to Matthew) hanged'him¬ 
self over a precipice in the valley of Gehinnom. The 
branch broke, or the rope was torn, and Judas (ac¬ 
cording to the report of Peter) fell down headlong 
and burst asunder. Winer, indeed, carpingly objects, 
that the effects described by Peter could in that case 
only have resulted if the body had fallen on jagged 
pieces of rock. But we may safely leave a criticism 
which is driven into difficulties in search of rocks, 
among the rocky valleys around Jerusalem. 

Ver. 6. It is not lawful. —Wetstein: Argu¬ 
ment# ducto ex Deut. xiii. 18. Sanhedr. fol 112.— 
Thus unconsciously condemning their own hypocrisy 
who had paid this same price of blood. 

Ver. 7. And they took oonnsel; —t. <?., re¬ 
solved in council. No doubt this took place after the 
crucifixion, although soon afterward.— And bought 
the potter’s field. —Evidently a well-known place. 
A field used for potteries would, of course, be a waste 
and comparatively valueless spot.— To bury stran¬ 
gers in. —The expression does not refer to Jews from 
other countries (as Meyer supposes), who in a reli¬ 
gious point of view were not strangers, nor to pro¬ 
fessing heathens, who were left to themselves, but to 
Gentile proselytes (of the gate), to whom a certain 
regard was due, while priestly exclusiveness would 
not allow them to repose in properly consecrated 
graves. Thus, qven in this act of cheap charity'lnd 
pious provision on the part of a Sanhedrin which 
slew the Lord of glory, Pharisaism remained true to 
itself. The price of blood and the field of blood are 
declared quite suited for 44 strangers.” The field of 
blbod, or Aceldama (Acts L 19), is on the steep face of 
the southern hill, opposite Mount Zion, which bounds 
the valley of Ben Hinnom. Tradition points out the 
spot 44 In a corner where some graves or natural 
caves, in a semi-dilapidated condition, are found, is 
the Aceldama or field of blood of tradition. In sup¬ 
port of the accuracy of this view, I may state, that 
above it there is a considerable stratum of white clay, 
where I repeatedly observed people working. Euse¬ 
bius and Jerome are the first who mention the tradi¬ 
tion in the Onomasticon. This place of sepulture, 
which till the fourteenth century belonged to the 
Latins, became afterward the property of the Arme¬ 
nians. Probably it ceased to *be used for interments 
since the last century, although it is impossible exact¬ 
ly to determine the date. A large vaulted sepulchre in 
a rock, or rather a cave, served to indicate the ideal¬ 
ity of the field of blood.” Krafft, Topogr . of Jerus ., 
p. 198.—The field of blood adjoins 44 the Hill of Evil 
Counsel,” where Caiaphas, according to tradition, 
possessed a country house, in which the death of 
Jesus had been resolved upon (Matt xxvi. 8). Braune 
confounds this with the Hill of Offence, on the south¬ 
ern top of the Mount of Olives. In the Middle Ages 
it was believed that the soil of the Aceldama had the 
power of consuming bodies in one, or at least in a 
few days. Accordingly, shiploads of it were, during 
the thirteenth century, transported to the Campo 
Santo at Pisa. 

Ver. 9. That which was spoken by Jere¬ 
miah the prophet.— Be Wette observes: M Neither 
this nor any amlUr passage is found in Jeremiah. 
Accordingly, some Codd. and Versions omit these 


words. But a similar passage occurs in Zech. xi. 12. 
Hence Cod. 22, Syr. p. in m. read Z axaptov. But 
even Origen, Eusebius, Jerome, and Augustine found 
the common reading, which, in fairness, cannot be 
disputed. Origen, Homil. 85, supposes that the pas¬ 
sage is found in an apocryphal book of Jeremiah. 
Jerome found the passage in an apocryphal writing 
of Jeremiah, which a Nazarene showed him, but he , 
thought it was borrowed from Zechariah. To us it 
seems probable that the Evangelist has been misled 
by the statement in Jer. xviii. 2, to name that pro¬ 
phet instead of Zechariah. The quotation from 
Zechariah is freely made, the phraseology being dif¬ 
ferent both from the Hebrew text and from the 
Sept. 11 The following are various attempts at re¬ 
moving the difficulty: 1. It was a mistake of memory 
(Augustine) *; 2. the reading 44 Jeremiah ” is spuri¬ 
ous (Rupert von Deutz, etc.); 8. it occurred in a work 
of Jeremiah which has been lost (Origen, etc.); 

4. it was an oral statement of that prophet (Calovius, 
etc.); 5. the Jews have expunged the passage from 
the book of Jeremiah (Eusebius). “ If the passage 
has been found in an Arabic boot, or in a Sahidic or 
Coptic lectionary, these must be regarded as inter¬ 
polations from our passage.” Meyer, f—In reference 
to the above, we remark,—1. That it is very improb¬ 
able our Evangelist should have confounded the pro¬ 
phecies of Zechariah—with which he evidently was 
quite familiar, quoting without naming them, os in 
xxi. 5; xxvi. 31—with those of Jeremiah. 2. It 
seems impossible to identify the passage before us 
with Jer. xviii. 2, since it contains no reference to a 
purchase on the part of the prophet. 3. On the 
other hand, however, we find a connection between 
the quotation of Matthew and Jer. xxxii. 8, especially 
ver. 14: 44 Thus saith Jehovah of hosts, the God of 
Israel, Take these evidences [letters], this evidence 
of the purchase which is sealed, ana this evidence 
which is open, and put them in an earthen vessel, 
that they may continue many days. For thus saith 
the Lord of hosts, the God of Israel, Houses , and 
fields, and vineyards , shall be possessed [in German, 
purchased ] again in this land 11 These words must 
be taken along with ver. 8, where the Lord com¬ 
manded the prophet to act in this manner. These 
words are now paraphrased by the Evangelist, in 
connection with materials furnished by Zechariah and 
by Jewish history , so as to exhibit the wKfyuets of 
what the prophet intended to convey, viz., that the 
boldest purchase should yet be made, by which the 
price set upon the Messiah would be given for a pot¬ 
ter’s field to be a burying-place for pious pilgrims. 
The meaning of the quotation is as follows: At the 
command of the Lord, Jeremiah bought a field at 
Anathoth, at a time when Jerusalem seemed to be in 
the hands of the king of Babylon, in order thereby 
symbolically to express the idea that Jerusalem was 

# [Adopted by Alford : “The citation Is probably quoted 
from memory and inaccurately.” He refers to similar mis¬ 
takes In the apology of Stephen, Acts vii. 4,16, and in Mark 
li. 26. Wordsworth cuts tho Gordian knot in a manner di¬ 
rectly opposite, though equally unsatisfactory, viz.: by the 
bold dogmatic assert'on that the name of Jeremiah is here 
purposely substituted for that of Zechariah to tench us that 
all prophecies proofed from one Spirit, and that the prophets 
are merely channels, not sources, of the Diviue truth. But 
this object could have been reached much better by substi¬ 
tuting the Holy Spirit or the Scripture for the name of the 
writer —P. S.] 

t [Dr. Lange might have added a sixth attempt to solve 
the difficulty, viz.: that the book of Jeremiah, being actually 
arranged by the Jews as the first of all tho prophets (Bava 
Bathra\ gave Its name to the whole body or their writings. 

Bo Lightfoot and Scrivener.—P. 8,] 
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still a place of hope, and that it had a blessed future 
in store. Thus unconsciously had the Sanhedrin, by 
its purchase of the potter’s field as a burying-plaoe 
for strangers, symbolically and prophetically express* 
ed the idea that Jerusalem was yet destined to be the 
place of pilgrimage of countless worshippers. Thus 
they unconsciously .prophesied, as Caiaphas did, ac¬ 
cording to John xi. 60; and thus had they fulfilled 
the prediction of Jeremiah (vers. 16, 43, 44). 4. The 
Evange^st sums up in a brief sentence the grand 
thought of Jeremiah (as he had done in ii. 23), re¬ 
ferring in it to Zech. xi. 12, without ', however, quoting 
that postage. There the typical Shepherd of the peo¬ 
ple of God (who is the same as Jehovah himself) has 
His price fixed by His sheep. They give it as thirty 
pieces of silver, the well-known price of a slave. 
Jehovah says: “ Cast it to the potter, ■'2P*n-bx: 
a goodly price that I was prized at by them.” (On 
the meaning of these obscure words, comp, the au¬ 
thor’s “ Leben Jesu ,” ii. 3, p. 1494.) The Sept, adds, 
by way of explanation, u to the melting-pot.” (An 
anomalous explanation by Hitzig, mentioned by 
Meyer, who thinks he finds in it a rectification of the 
Sept, and the punctuation of the text.) This is to 
imply that the money was impure, and required to 
be melted over again. 5. Matthew also distinctly 
alludes to Gen. xxxvii. 28—the purchase-money of 
Joseph when sold by his brethren. 6. Accordingly, 
the passage in question combines four different quo¬ 
tations : (a) “ And they took the thirty pieces of sil¬ 
ver,” which is derived from the narrative, with a 
special reference to Zcchariah; (6) u the price of Him 
that was valued”—also after Zcchariah; (c ) “whom 
they bought of the children of Israel” [as in the 
margin of the authorized version]—after Gen. xxxvii; 
(rf) “ and gave them for the potter’s field ”—the nar¬ 
rative of the text, with a special reference to Zechariah; 
(e ) M os' the Lord appointed to me ”—the key of the whole 
passage , quoted from Jer. xxxii. 6, 8. They gave the 
whole price for which they bought and sold the Sa¬ 
viour for a potter’s field, to serve as a place of burial 
for believing Gentile pilgrims. Thus, while sealing 
their own doom, they have unconsciously made Je¬ 
rusalem a city of the future—but of a future which 
shall bring advantage to believing Gentile pilgrims— 
they have purchased for them a resting-place in 
death. 

Ver. 9. Of Him that was valued or priced, 
rov t « t i firj fi. 4 y o v. — Meyer thinks that “ the 
expression is intended to give the Hebrew ijrjn 
( pretii ). But the Evangelist evidently read 
(cart, cestimati), and applies it to Jesus as the valued 
One KaT* ; Euthym. Zigabenus: rov vavrifiov 

Xptaruv, comp. Theophylact, and of late Ewald: the 
invaluably valuable Oue, who nevertheless was val¬ 
ued at so low a pfiee.'’ This view implies not only 
that Matthew had intended closely to follow Zechariah, 
but that he had at the same time misunderstood and 
misrepresented him. It attaches to the verb r yiau a 
twofold and a contradictory sense. The meaning of 
the words really is: “ of Him that was valued ”—the 
sense favored by most critics, including do Wette 
and Hofmann. Nor is there any tautology about it, 
as the words %y ir i p-h w ay r o Airrf mean: whom 
by valuing they purchased, or, whom they bought 
Thus the expression, “of Him that was valued,” 
would seem specially to refer to the passage in Zech¬ 
ariah—the priests being the subject of the verb dn- 
pboayro .—Whom they bought of the children 
of Israel (= Jacob).—This docs not mean that 


Christ had been valued by the whole people (Hot 
mann); nor, at the instigation of the children of 1» 
rael (Meyer); nor, from among the children of Israel, 
i. e. t for a man of Israel (Baumgarten-Crusius); but, 
bought from the children of Israel (Castellio, Luther, 
and others). Judas is here the representative of the 
whole treacherous nation; and the passage alludes 
to the sons of Jacob, who sold Joseph.— For tho 
potter’s field, c is r 6 v ,— for the purchase there¬ 
of The allusion here to Zech. xL 13 Is very slight 
The passage in the prophet, “ Cast it •'X'iV}”?!* ” 
(and that, as appears from the sequel, in the temple), 
is rendered by the Sept, ds rb x^revrrpioy, to the 
melting furnace. Hitzig proposes to read "FP, 
the treasure, hence, Cast it into the temple-treasury. 
But, irrespective of the fact, that this is merely an 
arbitrary conjecture, it would give a wrong meaning, 
as the small price was to be treated with contempt, 
not with honor and distinction. Hengstenberg ex¬ 
plains it: Cast it to the potter = the executioner. 
But these two terms are certainly not identical. The 
potter forms the vessels for the temple, and puts the 
old into new forms. Accordingly, we conjecture that 
in the court of the temple, where the various vessels 
were arranged, there was a place bearing the inscrip 
tion “ To the potter,” which was equivalent to u 
melting furnace.” Into this receptacle, designated 
by its inscription, Jehovah directs the thirty pieces 
of silver to be cast.—Thus “ to the old iron ” cast 
the price, according to which they have valued Him 
as equal with “ old iron.” Gerlach regards the thirty 
pieces of silver as the hire of a shepherd for a year. 
But it is well known to have been the price for a 
slave.—Aa Hie Lord appointed to me. —Referring 
not to the passage in Zechariah, but to the narrative 
of Jeremiah referred to, that the Lord had command¬ 
ed him, by way of symbol, to purchase the field at 
Anathoth. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. On the Character of Judas, see our previous 
remarks. For more detailed treatises about his call 
to the apostolate, comp. Heubner, Comment, p. 418b 
On the defence set up for Judas by a section of the 
Gnostics and of the Menonites, and by some modem 
writers, see Heubner, p. 420. 

2. The Repentance of Judas. —Terrible and 
mysterious os is the guilt, so awful and sad is the re 
pentance of the traitor, as it ultimately terminates 
in the blackness of despnir. The ancients were wont 
to place it side by side with the penitence of Cain, as 
the counterpart of true repentance. Thus much is 
evident, that fVom first to last his penitence was un¬ 
healthy and godless. For its source and origin was 
not liis guilt, but the consequences resulting from it 
(“ when Judas saw that ,” etc.). Secondly, in its course 
and progress it did not appear as repentance toward 
God, in the economy of salvation. We see him seek¬ 
ing first to offer human satisfaction before the priest 9 ; 
next, retiring os a penitent into solitude; and lastly, 
casting himself, in his suicide, headlong into the 
abyss of despair. We note the opposite of all thia 
in Peter. Here we have first bitter weeping, re¬ 
pentance toward God, and return to Christ; and then 
human satisfaction, offered in the strength of tlie par¬ 
doned soul and in newness of life, lastly, there is 
the sad termination in the case of Judas,—his repen¬ 
tance being the sorrow of the world, which worketb 
death (2 Cor. vii. 10). At the outset, he wants the 
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genuineness and sincerity in dealing with an offended 
Gqd which constitutes the grand characteristic of 
true repentance; during the course of it, that faith 
which flies for refuge to the sovereign mercy of God, 
who is able and willing to pardon ; and hence, in the 
end, the victory of hope and love over despair. 
Heubner remarks : “ When the conscience of a sin¬ 
ner awakens and fills him with terror he is hopelessly 
lost if he lose faith—faith in the grace of God, who 
is able and willing to pardon, and faith in an atoning 
and all-sufficient Saviour. Hence it is absolutely ne¬ 
cessary to keep firm hold of faith.” However, in¬ 
genuousness and truth are the condition of ability to 
believe. He that doeth the truth cometh to the 
light The same writer remarks: “ Satan has two 
arts by which he seduces men. Before we sin he 
cries out: Spera ! and after wc have sinned: De~ 
spera / ” (See the quotation from Luther, Works , 
vol. xix. 1498.) 

3. Suicide : Saul, Ahithophel, J udas. —“ Suicide, 
if not freely and voluntarily committed, but arising 
from physical disturbance, may expect pardon from 
God.” In his “ Table-talk,” Luther expressly says 
(Walch’s edition, ch. xlviii. § 13, p. 1039), M that all 
cases of suicide are not condemned.” (Which may 
be added to Staudlin’s History of the opinions on 
Suicide, p. 116.) Heubner: “When suicide is com¬ 
mitted freely, and with full consciousness and reflec¬ 
tion, it is always the result of sinful estrangement 
and alienation from the Creator, and of despair in 
everlasting love. True, it is very generally also the 
consequence of gross sins which torment the soul, and 
of violent passions. These alone, however, do not 
lead men to their eternal downfall; it is unbelief 
*alone. Hence it is that suicides are now so much 
more common.”—What makes suicide at once detest¬ 
able and horrifying is, in the first place, the false and 
wicked combination of the most extreme contradic¬ 
tions,—self-love and self-abandonment, deliverance 
and destruction, healing and murder, rebellion against 
God and forth-stepping to His judgment-bar; in the 
second place, the fact that the self-murderer perverts 
to his own destruction that moment which God had 
appointed to be the crisis of his perfected salvation 
(see Acts xvi. 27); in the third place, the circum¬ 
stance that the self-murderer, regardless of conse¬ 
quences, anticipates and neutralizes, in a cowardly 
and wicked maimer, the act of free surrender of the 
soul to God in death, which is its highest spiritual 
form (see the author’s Positive Dogmatik, p. 1243). 
Suicide is, so to speak, the theatrical exhibition and 
full development of sin’s self-destructive nature, and 
is the natural type of eternal self-condemnation. 
Truth accordingly must never in its testimony cease 
to war against suicide, regarded in itself; she cannot 
compromise with it, but must ever condemn it as 
the evidence of despairing unbelief. But as suicide 
is often the result of bodily and mental weakness, 
the twin child of madness, we should deal with 
actual cases in a forbearing, mild, and cautious 
spirit. We should act similarly in those cases where 
remorse in after-life leads to suicide, though that act 
appears to be merely the natural consequence of the 
preceding heinous crime committed by the miserable 
persons. The spiritual suicide of Judas was con¬ 
summated in the moment of his treachery against his 
Lord and Master. Heubner’s statement: “We may 
fall ever so low, if we only hold fast the faith,” is as 
liable to misconception as many similar remarks of 
Luther. Faith is ethical in its very nature, and can¬ 
not be separated from moral laws. UDon other 


points connected with suicide, consult the Systems 
of Ethics. We should not return to the confessional, 
because the reserve of ungodly men and their brood¬ 
ing lead them to self-destruction; but wc should, 
throughout the Evangelical Church, recommend the 
practice of a free confession of heart. 

4. Appropriation op the Blood-Money.—“ Hy 
pocritical conscientiousness. Their scruples arose 
from Deut. xxiii. 18:— 4 Thou shall not bring the 
hire of a whore, or the price of a dog, into the 
house of the Lord thy God for any vow; for even 
botlt these are an abomination unto the Lord thy 
God.’ The instruments of the wicked are a source 
of disgust and dread to them, especially those to 
whom the stain of blood attaches os a memorial of 
their guilt. They are agents to awaken conscience, 
and threaten punishment. These wretches suffered 
blo6d to stain their hands and lie upon their con¬ 
sciences, but they would not allow the temple treas¬ 
ury to be defiled. The money-chest they valued 
above their consfcience. They would not transgress 
by receiving defiled money, for they feared to render 
their treasury valueless: this was their reverence for 
God (Matt, xxiii. 24). There is a proper solicitude, 
however, which we should all hare, to keep our 
property undefiled.”—“ They appropriated the money 
to a charitable purpose; but it is impossible to re¬ 
move the guilt and disgrace of former days by acts 
of mercy.” Heubner. Similar institutions were 
common in the Middle Ages. The cloister of Konigs- 
felden in Switzerland was the fruit of Queen Agues’ 
bloody vengeance. 

6.’ The Field op Blood. —Even in the acts of 
charity performed by the Sanhedrin, the character¬ 
istic traits of its members come to view; the most 
complete hypocrisy, making the money-chest of God’s 
house more sacred than God Himself and God’s acre.* 
They purchase for a paltry sum, and that the price 
of blood, a field of blood, to inter pious pilgrims from 
heathen nations, who were not reckoned to be fully 
Jewish proselytes. So the charity of the Middle Ages 
sought out beggars upon whom to expend its kind 
offices, and these it furnished with beggars’ broth. 
Unconsciously, these hypocrites were compelled to 
perpetuate the memory of their sinful ucts; and in 
this ant, besides, was given unconsciously a plastic 
type ol the Sanhedrin. Without willing it, they had 
to fulfil Jeremiah’s prophecy. The purchase of the 
potter’s field to be a resting-place for foreign pil¬ 
grims becomes prophetical of this, that Jerusalem, 
Palestine, and Israel’s entire inheritance, was des¬ 
tined to be a resting-place for the believing Gentile 
world. 

6. Here for the first time Christian grave-yards 
took the place of isolated sepulchres, as was the cus¬ 
tom among the Jews. And who was probably the 
first interred in that field? Thisahistory preaches 
mildness and tenderness. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

The counsel and the treachery on the morning 
of the feast. 1. The counsel and treachery: (a) An 
act of treachery from a resolution of council;. (6) 
a counsel which wa3 perfected by an act of treachery. 
2. On the morning of the feast: (a) The morning 
thought; (6) the festival thought, of the rulers of 

* [ Gottesacker . also FriedJutf , is the German name for 
graveyard .— P. s.J 
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Israel—The abominable display of the high-priest 
and the chief council on the festal mornirig.—Christ’s 
murder disguised under an imposing act of worship 
rendered to God.—The great display of fanaticism, 
in its historic import to the world.—Blessed are they 
' who can resist the currents of the time.—The mad 
pomp with which the Jews abandon their long-look- 
ed-for King to the Gentiles.—Judaism in the act of 
involving the Gentile world in the guilt of Christ’s 
murder: the opposite of the promise: M In thy seed 
shall all the nations of the earth be blessed,” Isa. 
liii. — The effects of magnificent display: l v «Its 
power; 2. its weakness.—Jesus abandoned by His 
own nation to the Gentiles.—The second betrayal the 
sentence of death pronounced upon the first betrayal 
(Now when Judas saw ).—The repentance of Judas 
the completion of his guilt, as seen : 1. In its begin¬ 
ning ; 2. its means; 3. its end.—The repentance of 
Judas compared with Peter’s, 2 Cor. vil 10.—To 
render due satisfaction, we must begin at God’s 
throne.—(Against Thee only have I sinned.) Ezek. 
xxxiii. 15, 16.—That innocent blood, which he had 
betrayed, would have saved him, had he known its 
full value.—Judas’s testimony to the innocence of 
Jesus a significant fruit of his discipleship: 1. The 
spoiled fruit of a reprobate or deserter; 2. the im¬ 
portant testimony of a deserter^—The unwilling tes¬ 
timony of the unbelieving and despairing to the glory 
Jesus.—Behold how heartlessly the wicked abandon 
the instruments of their guilt! “See thou to that” 
—The confession of a bleeding conscience is unheard 
by the hierarchical superintendents of the confession¬ 
al.—How soon is the friendship of the wicked at an 
end !—They hurl one another mutually into destruc¬ 
tion.—The fruitless attempts of Judas to 6ilence hb 
conscience.—The end of Judas; or, suicide the sign 
of finished unbelief.—The conscientious scruples of 
the unscrupulous: “ It is not lawful ”—The charita¬ 
ble institutions of a hardness of heart which cloaks 
itself under the garb of piety: 1. Their occasion,— 
the committal of a crime; 2. their spring,—supersti¬ 
tion and selfishness; 3. their form,—monuments of 
a proud, unloving spirit.—The price at which the 
world valued Christ sufficed to purchase an old, ex¬ 
hausted clay-pit ( u loam-pit or sandhole ”).—The ful¬ 
filment of the prophet’s word; or, the burying-ground 
of pious pilgrims— i. e., of believers—bought with 
the purchase money of Jesus.—The field of blood of 
despairing Judaism converted into a burial-field (a 
field of peace) for the believing Gentile world.—They 
who delivered Christ over to the Gentiles have had 
to yield their land likewise to the Gentiles. 

Starke: —We should be up early, not to injure 
our neighbor, but to praise God, Ps. cviii. 2, 3, and 
to attend honestly to our calling, Pa. civ. 23.— Zei- 
sius : Christ has been bound that He might free us 
from the bonds df sin, death, the devil, and hell— 
He also thereby sanctified and blessed the bonds of 
our afflictions, especially those endured for the gos¬ 
pel— Cansiein: Satan blinds the eyes to precipitate 
man into sin; and then he opens them again, that 
despair may seize the sinner.—Do not be such a fool 
as to oommit a sin to gain the world’s favor; for it 
will draw its head out of the noose, and leave thee to 
be hanged.— Quesnel: There is a kind of hirelings 
and false shepherds, to whom it is of no consequence 
whether their sheep stray and are lost or not.— Zei- 
tius : Do but see how far greed will lead a man.— 
Cansiein : The anguish of an evil conscience deprives 
a man of hb judgment, so that he b no more hb 
own master; for when he thinks by self-murder to 


free himself frorr torment, he only plunges himself 
into eternal torment.—Thou const find many a com¬ 
panion in sin; but when thy poor conscience will 
have comfort, thou art forsaken by them all—Hast 
thou sinned deeply, despair not; arise, and repent 
truly.— Nova BibL Tub.: Christ has given the grave- 
money for our burial and has purchased for us, poor 
pilgrims who have nothing of our own, a resting- 
place.— Cansiein : The wicked themselves must in¬ 
sist in establishing divine truth. 

z Gossner :—“ Sec thou to that: ” such b their 
absolution. 

Gerlach: —It was a remarkable circumstance in 
the passion hbtory of Christ, that He must be deliv¬ 
ered up to the Gentiles. Not the Jews only were to 
reject and crucify the Son of God, but the Gentiles 
also; and Hb blood crieth for mercy on behalf of 
Jews as well as Gentiles. 

Hfubner: —The witness of Judas. He was the 
spy whom Satan had been permitted to place among 
the confidential friends; he was Satan’s appointed 
fault-finder, who should pay attention to discover any 
fault that might be committed. But he had to con¬ 
fess he had betrayed innocent blood.—That Ju¬ 
das might have gained pardon, if he had believed, is 
acknowledged by, e. Chrysostom, in Sermon 1 on 
Repentance, and by Leo the Great, in the 11th Ser¬ 
mon on the Passion.—Even the most glorious oppor¬ 
tunities ofvirtue and religion, even the companion¬ 
ship and conversation of the most holy and most 
lovable of men, are perverted to its own ruin by a 
corrupted spirit—An evil germ, small at first, but 
nourished and tended, produces fruits ever more and 
more poisonous.—They care for the bodies of dead 
foreigners, but let the souls of the living perish.— . 
The perpetuation of sinful acts through memorials, 
names, etc., against the will and expectation of evil¬ 
doers.—How are the children of God, yea, Christ 
Himself, valued in this world! To how many are 
philosophers, artists, heroes, or millionnaires far more 
precious! 

Braune : —Common minds become small crimi¬ 
nals, great characters great criminals, as men judge: 
the former are base, the latter more wicked. (Still 
the deed of Judas was the very depth of baseness.) 
—He seeks to clear himself only before hb own con¬ 
science and hb accomplices, not before God, and that 
he would do without Jesus. He wanted faith, and 
hence he prayed not and sought not.—Themselves 
they have stained, God’s treasury they would not de¬ 
file.— Schulz : The end of Judas: 1. Hb despair; SL 
hb ruin. 

[Burkitt :— Behold ! a disciple, an apostle, first 
a traitor, then a self-murderer. Behold! all yc cov¬ 
etous worldlings, to what the love of that accursed 
idol has brought this wretched apostle. Behold! 
Judas, once shining in the robes of a glorious pro¬ 
fession, now shining in the flames of God’s eternal 
wrath and vengeance. Lord! how earnest ought we 
to be for thy preserving grace, when neither the 
presence, the miracles, the sermons, the sacraments 
of Christ, could preserve and secure a professor, a 
dbciple and apostle from ruinous apostasy. Let him 
that standeth take heed lest he fall. —Doddridge ;— Tne 
irresistible force of conscience in the worst of men.— 
The testimony of the traitor to the innocence of Je¬ 
sus.—The wrath of man shall praise the Lord.—D. 
Brown :— The true character of repentance b deter¬ 
mined neither by its sincerity nor by its bitterness, 
but by the views under which it b wrought. Judas, 
under the sense oi guilt, had nothing to 1 back 
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upon; Peter turned toward Jesus, who was able and 
wiDing to forgive. In the one case we have natural 
principles working themselves out to deadly effect; 


in the other, we see grace working repentance unto 
salvation. — Wordsworth Judas, a type of the 
Jews, in his sin and end (?).—P. S.] 


NINTH SECTION. 

JESUS, THE KING OF THE JEWS, BEFORE PILATE’S BAR; OR, CHRIST EXAMINED BY 
THE CIVIL AUTHORITY; INSULTINGLY PUT BESIDE BARABBAS; STILL MORE IN¬ 
SULTINGLY REJECTED, AND, IN SPITE OF THE MOST DECISIVE PROOFS OF HIS 
INNOCENCE, CONDEMNED, DELIVERED TO BE CRUCIFIED, MOCKED. 

Ciiaptrr XXVII. 11-81. 

(Mark xv. 2-20; Luke xxiii. 2-25; John xviil 28-xix. 16.) 

11 And Jesus stood [was placed] 1 before the governor: and the governor asked [ques¬ 
tioned]* him, saying, Art thou the King of the Jews? And Jesus said unto him, Thou 

12 sayest [it].* And when he was accused of [by] the chief priests and [the] elders, he 

13 answered nothing. Then said Pilate unto him, Hearest thou not how many things 

14 [what things, irtxra] 4 they witness against thee? And he answered him to never a 
word [and he answered him not a word]; 5 insomuch [so] that the governor marvelled 

15 [wondered] greatly. Now at that [the] feast* the governor was wont to release unto 

16 the people a prisoner, whom they would. And they had then a notable [notorious, 

17 cwicnj/Aoj'] 7 prisoner, called Barabbas. 8 Therefore when they were gathered together, 
Pilate said unto them, Whom will ye that I release unto you? Barabbas, 8 or Jesus 

18 which [who] is called Christ? For he knew that for.envy they had delivered him. 

19 When he was set down on the judgment seat, his wife sent unto him, saying, Have 
thou nothing to do with that just man: for I have suffered many things [much] this 
day in a dream because of him. 

20 But the chief priests and elders persuaded the multitude that they should ask [for] 

21 Barabbas, and [should] destroy Jesus. The governor answered and said unto them, 
Whether of the twain [Which of the two] will ye that I release unto you? They 

22 said, Barabbas. Pilate said unto them, What shall I do then with Jesus which [who] 

23 is called Christ? They all say unto him,* Let him be crucified. And the governor 
said, Why, what evil hath he done ? But they cried out the* more, saying, Let him be 
crucified. 

24 When Pilate saw that he could prevail [avail] nothing, 10 but that rather a tumult 
was [is] made, he took water, and washed his hands before the multitude, saying, I am 

25 innocent of the blood of this just person: 11 see ye to it. Then answered all the people, 

26 and said, His blood be on us, and on'our children. Then released he Barabbas unto 
them: and When he had scourged Jesus, he [but Jesus he scourged and, rov Sc Tt/o-ovv 

27 <^paycXAa><ra?] delivered him to be crucified. Then the soldiers of the governor took 
Jesus into the common hall [Prsetorium], 1 * and gathered unto him the whole band of 

28, 29 soldiers. 13 And they stripped him, 14 and put on him a scarlet robe. And when 
they had platted a crown of thorns, they put it upon his head, and a reed in his right 
hand: 15 and they bowed the knee before him, and mocked him, saying, Hail, King of 

30 the Jews! And they spit upon him, and took the reed, and-smote him on the head. 

31 And after that they had mocked him, they took the robe off from him, and put his own 
raiment on him, and led him away to crucify him. 

* Ver. 11.—Lachmann and Tlschendorf read 4<rrd$ri [for f a - tt/], according to B., Ct, L, [also Cod. Stealth which 

generally agrees with Cod. Vatican os. Meyer and Alford regard itrrd&r) as a correction to suit the sense better.—P. 8.] * 

* Ter. 11.—[*E ripdrifafv is “ a part of the formal judicial inquisition ; n hence, questioned.— P. 8.] 

* Ver. 11.—[So Coverdale and Conant,who Insert it. Others insert right or truly. 2 b \4ycts, like trv flu at 

in ch. xx vl. 25, is a form of affirmative answer, common in Rabbinic writers (solennie uffirmanHum a pud Judaeoa for* 

•siila, as Schottgen says); the object of the verb being Implied.—P. 8.] 
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4 Ver. 18.—[So Dr. Lznge: icelche JHnge. Aim Dr. Conant, who refers the word w 6 <r a, quanta*, kme greet, net ta 
mnch to the number of the offences charged upon Him, as to their magnltuae; and in this sense the reader naturally 
understands the word ichat in lids connection.—l\ 8.] 

• Ver. 14. —[Coverdale renders r p o f o vSf tv fly u a: notons word; Omant: not seen to one word; L&x^s; 
nicht auf irgend tin Wort; Meyer: mafnichl einmal ein einsige* Wort, i not even to one inquisitorial qaestion.— 
P. 8.J 

• Ver. lb.—{At thefeast, at every passover. See Exeg. Note*.—?. 8.] 

7 Ver. 16 —[The word 4 * lay pot is here used in a bad sense, as in Joseph. Ant&q . v. 7,1, and Euripides. Orest. W; 
hence, notorious (Kbetnish Version, Symonds, Norton), or famous (Wiclif, Campbell, Scrivener), or noted (Conant); la 
German: heruchtigt (de Wette, Lange,’etc.). The term notable , which dates from Tyndale. ana was retained by Cisn* 
nier, the Genevan. and the Authorized Version, is now generally employed In a good sense. The Latin Vulgate, huwevet, 
translates: insignia, and Ewald: beruhmt.—V. S.) 

• Vers. 16 and 17.—Fritzsche and Tischendorf read *lyoovv Bapa$$av, following some cursive Codd, the Syr* 
iac and other versions, and Origen. Meyer thinks the sacred name was left out through reverence. De Wette supports 
this reading. [In his large critical edition of 1859 Tischendorf omits 'l y <r o v v, and defends the usual reading: see bis 
critical note. So also Alford, who thinks that some ignorant scribe, unwilling to ascribe to Barabbas the epithet ivioypos, 
wrote in the margin *1 yaoiv. This is doubtftil. The Insertion cannot be satisfactorily explained, and I am 

to agree with Meyer, that 'lyaous Is genuine. It makes the contrast still more striking.—P. 8.] 

• Ver. 22.—The a imp of the JlecepUt , according to the beat testimonies, is to be omitted. 

*• Ver. 24.—[The older English Versions and Campbell take 8r t oiiBtv wipe A «< personally. Bo also Alford, the 
Latin Vulgate, tlie German Versions, Lange (dues er nicht* avsrichte). and Meyer {dans er nicht* nutse). Bnt Sea, 
Ewald, Norton, and Conant translate it impersonally = o v 81 * wpt Ktir at. das* e* nicht* nut se, that it araits n oth> 
ing.— P. 8.] 

11 Ver. 24.—*The worda rov Batalov [before to vrov] are wanting in B^D. But Cod. A. reads: rovrov re5 
Batalov, Lachrrrann puts them in brackets, Tischendorf omits them [so also Alford]. The omission is moredl fleck 
to account for than the insertion. [Cod. Slnatt differs here from the Vatican Cod. and s as tains the text ree.: rov 8 c 
tt a l o v r o v r o v .—P. S.] 

** Ver. 27.—[The scourging took place ontslde of the irpanwpav, which is the official palace of the Roman Procura¬ 
tor, or the governor'* house, as the margin of the Authorized Version explains. Comp. Mark xv. 16: rys auAgs. 

-P. 8.] 

** Ver. 27.--[The Interpolation: ofeoMUr a, h a useless repetition. By BXyv rijvortipav is meant the whole cohort 
(the tenth part of a legion) then on duty at the palace.—P. S.] 

14 Ver. 2S.—Several Codd.. B., D., etc., read 4 vSvaavrts [haring cloth+d Tlim , for 4 k Bvaavrer avr&*\. Laeh- 
mann adopts it, but regards this rending as nn old writlt g error. [Lachmann’s object, It should be remembered. Is not to 
establish the most correct, but the most ancient text attainable, ns it stood in the fourth century. Tischendorf and Alford 
retain 4K8uoavres, See the Exeg. Note*. —P. 8.] 

*• Ver. 22.—The best supported reading: 4v rg 8 « £ i u [for the lect ree,: 4*1 r)jv 8e£t<£i'] represents the condoct 
of Christ more passive, and is more suitable. [Cod. Binait reads 4v rg 8«£i£, and 4wl ryt K*<paXys for 4wl 
r^v Kf<pa Aijv .—P. 8.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

General View, —Matthew describes the sufferings 
of Christ chiefly from the theocratic point of view. 
Hence, under the general head of a theocratic refer¬ 
ence, we would group the silence of Jesus before Pi¬ 
late, after He had declared that He was the Messiah; 
His being put upon an equality with Barabbas; the 
testimony of the wife of Pilate, and the testimony of 
Pilate himself (following that of Judas); the cry of 
the Jews: “ His blood,” etc.; ami the detailed narra¬ 
tion of the mocking Christ in His kingly nature, on 
the part of the soldiers. The events, according to 
the Evangelists, occurred in the following order:— 
At first Pilate wished to hand Jesus over to the Jew¬ 
ish court, that is, to receive a simple ecclesiastical 
censure. Then he sent Jesus to Herod, to get rid of 
the difficulty. Thereupon occurred the presentation 
of Christ aiong with Barabbas, and, after the failure 
of that device, the significant hand-washing. Then, 
the presentation of Jesus to the people, after He had 
been scourged: Ecce homo. • Finally, the scornful 
treatment of the Jews by Pilate, designed to veil his 
own disgrace.* 

Ver. 11. Art Thou thet King of the JewB?— 

For the circumstances leading Pilate to put this ques- 

* [In German; “ 8chHe**lich eine hbhnische Behand - 
lung der Juden , die seine (viz,, Pilate's) Schmach rerhUl- 
len sollte ." Dr. Lange refers evidently to the mockery of 
the Jews by Pilato related 111 John xix. 14,1ft, 20, 22. The 
'Edlub. edition entirely misunderstands this sentence in 
translating: “The conclusion of all being the Ironical eon- 
iuct of the Jews, as if they wished to throw a cloak over 
Hi* indignities.” Here the word liehundlumg was probably 
mistaken for Hand lung, and tlio subject changed.—P. 8.] 


tion, see John xviii. ver. 29 ff. From the same pas- 
.sage, vers. 84-37, we learn that Jesus, before reply¬ 
ing in the affirmative, asked whether Pilate used the 
expression, King of the Jews, in a Roman or a Jew¬ 
ish sense. The chief point for Matthew was, that 
Jesus, even before Pilate, the civil ruler, declared 
Himself explicitly to be the Messiah. Theophylact 
has, without reason, interpreted ov Xtyeis as an 
evasive answer. 

Ver. 12. He answered nothing.—After He 

had, according to John xviii. 37, declared that He 
was the Messiah, and in what sense. He made no an¬ 
swer to the most diverse accusations and questions, 
and spake not till Pilate cast in His teeth the taunt, 
“ Knowest Thou not that I have power to crucify 
Thee, and have power to release Thee?” John'xix. 
10. The accusations were by His silence stamped 
as groundless, and this majesty of silence filled Pi¬ 
late with wonder and amazement* 

Ver. 15. Now at the feast.—Annually, at the 
Passover. The Passover was the Jewish feast k*t 
’ Hoxtv, and the connection shows that to this festi¬ 
val reference is here made. The antiquity of this 
custom is unknown. The Talmud makes no allusion 
to it; but that is in all likelihood an intentional over¬ 
sight. Grotius says, this custom was introduced by 
the Romans for the purpose of flattering the Jews. 
Braune: “ The Roman and Greek custom of releas¬ 
ing prisoners upon the birthdays and festive seasons 
of the emperors, and upon days of public rejoicing 
had been undoubtedly introduced among the Jews 
before the time of Pilate, to soften the Homan yoke.” 
Meyer: “We must not overlook a reference to the 
significance of the Passover.” Hence our thoughts 
arc carried back to the free escape of the Israelitish 
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first-born. Looked at in this light, the release of 
the prisoners at the Passover reminds us of the 
Good Friday dramas of southern Roman Catholic 
countries. The custom, os a Jewish custom, was 
improper, and was opposed to the law, especially in 
such a case as the present, Exod. xxi. 12. Barab- 
bas had been arrested for sedition and murder, Luke 
xxiii. 19. 

Vcr. 16. They had then a notorious prison¬ 
er. —The wardens of the jails, in which were con¬ 
fined those who had committed offences against the 
Roman laws. 

Called Barabbas.—Several cursive MSS., ver¬ 
sions, scholiasts, and also Origen, read *Tesus Barab¬ 
bas. See note appended to the text Barabbas, = 
R3R •’a , which appears frequently,, according to 
Lightfoot, in the Talmud, means “ the father’s son.” 
Ewald says : “ He was the son of a rabbi.” Theo- 
phylact saw in it an allusion to Antichrist, “ She son 
of the devil” On the contrary, Olshausen makes it 
refer to the Son of God, and finds in it a play of di¬ 
vine providence, according to the proverb: Ludit in 
humanis divina potentia rebue. Be Wette terms this 
a very improper play of pious wit; and yet he must 
acknowledge it to be possible that Barabbas, being a 
mover of sedition (Luke xxiii 19), might have play¬ 
ed the part of a false prophet, or a messiah. The 
objection, that ho would not have committed a mur¬ 
der hod he been representing himself as a messiah, is 
of no weight. Let us now conceive to ourselves the 
whole state of matters : a Jesus Barabbas, the son 
of the father, a pseudo-messiah, is presented to the 
Jews along with Jesus Christ. Surely in all this 
may easily be seen a striking sport of so-called 
“chance.” And why should the supposition that 
providence controlled the similarity and difference 
between the two names, be so senseless ? It is con¬ 
ceivable, however, that the Christian tradition re¬ 
moved the name Jesus, out of reverence. 

Yer. 17. When they were gathered togeth¬ 
er. —Pilate had by this time discovered how matters 
stood. In his crooked policy, accordingly, he calcu¬ 
lated upon certain success, when he should place the 
notorious or distinguished criminal side by side with 
Jesus, for the Jews to choose which of the two should 
be released. Besides, he appears to have waited cun¬ 
ningly till the people had reassembled in very large 
numbers before his palace on the Antonia, after hav¬ 
ing gone and returned with the train which conduct¬ 
ed Jesus to Herod. Because, according to Luke, this 
train had gone off before the events here recorded 
occurred. Pilate knew by this time how envious the 
members of the Sanhedrin were of Jesus, and must 
from this conclude that he stood high in the favor 
of the people. 

Yer. 18. For envy. —The Evangelist mentions 
here, in a historical connection, envy as the cause of 
all Hie hostility manifested against Jesus, as if it 
were something well understood. 

Yer. 19. WTien he was set down on the 
Judgment-seat. —The people had a moment for con¬ 
sideration, and Pilate regards the issue as one of 
such certainty, that he ascends the seat of judgment 
to receive the decision of the people, and to pro¬ 
nounce judgment accordingly. The judge was re¬ 
quired to pronounce judgment from a lofty seat of 
authority, from his chair of office. This stood usu¬ 
ally upon a stone pavement ( Lithostroton, in Hebrew, 
Qabbatha, John xix. 18).* 

• [The Edlnb. translation reads: “This stood, unfbrUh 


His wife sent to him. —This fact is found in 
Matthew only. As formerly, according to Matthew, 
the spirit of truth had in visions of the night borne 
witness for the new-born Jesus, and as the testimony 
of the heathen magi had in the day-season confirmed 
this witness, so on this occasion is the solemn, polit¬ 
ical testimony of Pilate on behalf of the suffering Je¬ 
sus strengthened by a witness speaking out of the 
dream-life of his wife. Thus it is that each Evange¬ 
list selects out of the store of facts those which accord 
best with his views and purpose. From the time of 
Augustus, it became usual for the Roman governors 
to take their wives along with them into the prov¬ 
inces, though the custom was attacked down till the 
age of Tiberius: Tacit Annal. iil 83. Pilate’s wife, 
according to a tradition, given in Niceph. Hist. Eccles. 

L 80, was called Claudia Procula or Proda , and 
was, according to the Gospel by Nicodemus, 0eo<r«- 
/tyr, t. <?., a proselyte of the gate, and perhaps one 
who revered Jesus. The Greek Church has canon¬ 
ized her. 

Have nothing to do with that just mam- 

She designates Jesus the Just, and hints that Pilate, 
by injuring Ilim, may subject himself to the divine 
punishment— For I have suffered much. —An 
ordinary dream would not be spoken of in this way, 
as a dream of bitter agony. Nor would such a dream 
have led a Roman wife to send a dissuasive message 
to her husband when seated upon the judgment-seat 
Some apparition, something supernatural, awful, must 
be here understood. Hence many have attributed 
this dream to a direct interposition of God, especially* 
Origen, Chrysostom, Augustin; others—namely, Ig¬ 
natius (Episl. ad Phil. cap. 4), Beda, Bernard, also 
the old Saxon Gospel-Harmony, Heliand — ascribe 
the dream in a naive way to the devil, who wished in 
this way to prevent the redeeming death of Jesus. 
Of course the dream may have arisen quite naturally, 
as de Wette and Meyer hold. The governor’s wife 
knew something of the mission of Jesus; and the 
night before, the Sanhedrin had in all probability 
alarmed the procurator’s household, coming to de¬ 
mand a guard. But this view does not militate 
against divine interposition, although the Evangelist 
makes no allusion to such intervention. The dream 
was a morning dream, hence a b n « P o v ,—according 
to the Roman time-division, from twelve at midnight 
Klopstock makes Socrates appear in the dream to 
the wife of Pilate (in the seventh Song of the Mes- 
9iat). 

[It is a remarkable fact that a woman, and she a 
heathen, should be the only human being who had 
the courage to plead the cause of our Saviour during 
these dreadful hours when His own disciples forsook 
Him, and when the fanatical multitude cried out: 
Crucify Him , crucify Him / It is equally remark¬ 
able that she should call Him Hi ica ios 4 k* ivos, 
that just man, and thus remind one of the most 
memorable unconscious prophecy of heathenism, 
viz., Plato’s description of the perfect Sutaioj, who, 

nately, upon a stone foundation.” It is as difficult to see 
the connection of the German uhlicher Weiss (usually ) 
with unfortunately, aa the connection of misfortune with a 
stone foundation, unless some one happens to full oh it It 
is hardly conceivable that the translator should have deriv¬ 
ed so plain a word as Ublich. customary, usual, from Uebel, 
evil, instead of Men, to practise.— P. 8.] 

* [Not: namely , as the Kdlnb. translation reads, which 
uniformly confounds namentlich (especially) with ndmlich 
(namely), although in this case the preceding many (dele 
in German, for which the Edlnb. trsl. substitutes some) 
should have prevented the mistake.—P. 6.] 
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THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MATTHEW. 


“ without doing any wrong, may assume the appear¬ 
ance of the grossest imustice (pit** ybp A6i k&v 86$aw 
4x* rtf v^r ptyicmis aBuctas ); ” yea, who 14 shall be 
scourged, tortured* fettered, deprived of his eyes, and, 
after having endured all possible sufferings, fastened 
to a post, must restore again the beginning and pro¬ 
totype of righteousness ” (see Plato, Politic , vot It. 
p. 74 sqq.; ed. Ast, p. 860 sq., ed. Bip., and my 
History of the Apostolic Churchy p. 488 sq.). Aris¬ 
totle, too, says of the perfectly just man, 44 that he 
stands so far above the political order and constitu¬ 
tion as it exists, that he must break it, wherever he 
appears.” The prophecies of Greek wisdom and the 
majesty of the Roman law here unite in a Roman 
lady, the wife of the imperial representative in Jeru¬ 
salem, to testify to the innocence and mission of 
Christ It is very likely that the.wife of Pilate was 
one of those God-fearing heathen women, who, with¬ 
out embracing the Jewish religion, were longing and 
groping in the dark after the 44 unknown God.”— 
P. S.J 

Ver. 20. But the chief priests and the elders 
persuadecL—The .members of the Sanhedrin availed 
themselves of the delay during which Pilate was oc¬ 
cupied in receiving this message, to canvass the peo¬ 
ple and obtain their support. The two warnings 
which came, the one from the thoughtful presenti¬ 
ment of a pious spirit to Pilate, the other from the 
tortured conscience of Judas to the priests—proved 
fruitless; indeed, the first occasioned only a delay 
which the enemies of Jesus turned to their account 
Nevertheless the testimony of his wife was not wholly 
lost on Pilate, for it reacted upon his own later sol¬ 
emn testimony. 

Ver. 21. But he answered, hwoupi$slt 81. 
—Meyer properly explains, He replies to these prep¬ 
arations on the part of the Sanhedrin, which he 
overhears from his chair, by asking the people again, 
and more definitely: Which of the two, etc., and 
so puts a stop to this canvassing of the priests. 

Ver. 22. Let Him be crucified, <rravp»$4>- 
t «*>.— They might have asked simply that he would 
confirm the condemnation for blasphemy, and sen¬ 
tence Jesus to the Jewish mode of execution by ston- 
-4ng; but they go further, and demand his active co¬ 
operation in the judgment. They wished Jesus to be 
executed as an insurrectionist, and hence to be cru¬ 
cified according to the Roman custom. They sought 
by this extreme penalty and this deepest disgrace .to 
annihilate the memory of Jesus, and to stoke the 
Roman might against faith in Him. Thus, in their 
senseless, self-destructive fanaticism, they consigned 
to the Roman cross their own Messianic idea; for 
the accusation, that Jesus was a mover of sedition, 
was only an inference which they deduced from the 
Messianic dignity claimed by Jesus. 

Ver. 23. What evil then hath He done? 
Tt yhp k a kBv l •* oly\o * v ;— then , y dp, implies 
that they must be able to give positive reasons for 
His death. The Evangelist passes by, however, the 
further special points, and represents only the effect 
of the uproar, which threatened to become an insur¬ 
rection. 

Ver. 24. Washed his hands. —A symbolical 
act of Jewish custom (consult Deut. xxi 6; Soto, 8, 
6), by which one frees oneself solemnly from guilt. 
Pilate adopted a Jewish custom, to make himself 
from their own stand-point fully understood, and 
probably also to make a final attempt to dissuade 
them from the course they were pursuing. 44 The 
heathen practice of cleansing the hands to dear them 


from the guilt of murder after it had been commit' 
ted, might, from its analogy, have led to the adop¬ 
tion of the Jewish custom.” Meyer. The matter, 
however, was important enough to'call for a peculiar 
symbolic expression. [Pilate washed his hands, but 
not his heart, and in delivering up Christ, whom he 
pronounced innocent, he condemned himself. Sense 
of guilt made him a coward.] 

Ver. 25. His blood be on xuu —That is, the 
punishment for His death, if He be guiltless. That 
Matthew is the only one who records this act of self- 
cursing on the part of the people, cannot throw any 
doubt upon the truthfulness of the same, when we re¬ 
member that he wrote for Jewish Christians, and 
brought, in this declaration, the saddest truth before 
his nation. The early Christians had reason to see 
in the speedily following downfall of the Jewish state 
a fulfilment of this imprecation. [The history of the 
Jews for these eighteen hundred years is a continued 
fulfilment of this daring and impious imprecation, this 
fearful legacy bequeathed by the murderers of Jesus 
to their posterity. Yet for repenting and believing 
Jews, this curse is turned into a blessing; the blood of 
Jesus which cleanseth from all sin, ana speaketh bet¬ 
ter things than that of Abel, comes upon them as a 
cleansing and healing stream, and may yet come upon 
this whole race, after the fulness of the Gentiles has 
been saved, Rom. xi. 25, 26.—P. 8.] 

Ver. 26. Bat Jeans be (caused to be) scourg¬ 
ed.* —The Roman scourging, of which mention is 
here made, was much more severe than the Jewish. 
According to the latter, only the upper part of the 
body was bared ; according to the former, the entire 
body. The Jews numbered the lashes (2 Cor. xL 24); 
the Romans laid them on without' number or mercy. 
Besides, the Roman scourge was more excruciating. 
None but slaves were subjected to this flogging. Acts 
xxil 25. Little value was attached to a slave's life, 
much less his feelings. It is a matter of controversy 
whether bones, iron teeth, or leaden balls, were in¬ 
serted among the thongs of the lash (see Heubner, p. 
435). 44 That such lashes are mentioned, is not to 
be doubted; one of such a description was called 
/ichrr<{ lurrpayaKwrh, a knout with bones woven to 
the end of the thongs, from aorpiyaXosy a joint of 
the back-bone, then dice, talus.” The Romans 
scourged in two different ways. Those who were 
condemned to be crucified were flogged after one 
fashion. This scourging was 60 cruel, that the crim¬ 
inals died frequently while undergoing the punish¬ 
ment. Another kind of scourging was inflicted upon 
delinquents who were not condemned to capital pun¬ 
ishment, for the purpose either of extorting a con¬ 
fession from them, or to punish them for a crime. 
This was the kind of scourging to which Pilate sub¬ 
jected Jesus. It was no less cruel than the other, 
inasmuch as it lay entirely in the hands of the judge 
to declare how far the punishment was to be carried. 
—See Friedlieb, p. 114.—De Wette : 44 Matthew and 
Mark represent Jesus as suffering the scourging which 
the Romans inflicted upon those condemned to the 

# [The verb $pay*X\6tSy which occurs twlee In the 
N. here and Mark xv. 15, and the Doan tppayeXXiQSy 
which occurs once, John 11 . 15, are Latin terma {JtagtHo, 
JlageUum), introduced into the later Greek for the more 
usual paa t t(cs or patrr tylct, and pa or or Itidt 
(a uhip, a scourge). Luke (xxfil. 16) uaea in thia connee 
tion the more general term uaiSeioa r avro f, kaoL%§ 
chastised Him, John (xix. 1\ the more usual word lpas 
riymaesy scourged Him.— P. 8.] 
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em 88. (Liv. xxxii. 86 ; Joseph, jfyll. Jud. v. 11, 1; 
Hieronu ad Matt, xxviL*) According to Luke, Pilate 
merely proposes to punish, that is, to scourge, Jesus, 
and then release Him; but from his account (xxiii. 
16) it would appear that there had been no actual 
infliction of scourging. From John xix. 1, it seems 
that Pilate caused Je^us to be really scourged, hoping 
thus to satisfy the Jews, and to awaken their sympa¬ 
thy. Paulus holds John’s account to be the decisive 
one, and hence falsely explains our passage: after 
having already previously caused Him to be scourged .f 
Strauss (ii 625) considers that the Synoptists give 
the more correct and earlier account.” It is manifest 
that John’s narrative is the most exacfc. The scourging 
which Pilate inflicted was employed, it would seem, as 
a punishment of Him whom he considered innocent, in 
order to satisfy the accusers, and to move them to 
compassion. It was a police correction, and the 
right of inflicting it rested upon the right to employ 
torture. In this sense it was that Pilate had long 
fare this, according to Luke, proposed to scourge Je¬ 
sus, hoping by this act to work upon the feelings of 
the people, and to influence them in their choice be¬ 
tween Barabbas and Christ Hence Luke considers 
it superfluous to record the later, actual chastisement 
Matthew presents the scourging in its significance 
as an actual fact, which, in his eyes, was the transi¬ 
tion from trial to crucifixion, the first act in the cru¬ 
cifixion agonies. He might all the more properly 
view the scourging in this light, inasmuch as Pilate 
sought to effect, in his hesitation, a twofold object. 
At one moment it seemed as though he would him¬ 
self take the initiative in the crucifixion; again, as 
though he would craftily overmaster the Jews.—“ It 
was usually lictors that scourged; but Pilate, being 
only sub-governor, had no command over lictors, 
and so handed Jesus over to the soldiers. Hence it 
is probable that Jesus was not beaten with rods, but 
scourged with twisted thongs of leather.” Friedlieb, 
p. 115. Those who were flogged were tied to a pil¬ 
lar ; generally they were bound in a stooping posture 
to a low block, and so the skin of the naked back 
was stretched tight, and fully exposed to the fearful 
lashes. The whips were either rods or thongs, to the 
ends of which lead or bones were attached, to in¬ 
crease the tension of the lash, and render the blow 
the more fearful. The backs of the prisoners were 
completely flayed by this process. They frequently 
fainted, and sometimes died. The soldiers would not 
inflict the punishment mildly, for they were the cruel 
ones who mocked Him afterward. It was, moreover, 


* (Jerome snys on Matt xxvll. 26: "Sciendum est Ro¬ 
manis eum (Piloturn) legibus mlnistrasse. quibus sancl- 
tum est^ ut qui cruciJlgUur , prim JlageUis verberetur. 
Traditm est ttaque Jesus multibus terberandus, et illud 
sacratissimum corpus pectusoue Del capaa, fiagella sec- 
uerunt," etc. He then save this was done “that by Hla 
stripes we might be healed’ 1 (Isa. Mil. 5).—P. S.] 

t [This sentence, as well as the whole quotation, and the 
following passage, is entirely mistranslated in the Edlnb. 
edition: “ and so he rejects the statement here contained 
as false." Do Wette (on Matt, xxvll. 26) aa here quoted by 
Lange (and correctly auoted), ascribes to Paulas of Heidel¬ 
berg no denial of the fact of scourging asserted by Matthew, 
but a false interpretation of <ppay*Wanras aa expressing an 
action which occurred at a previous stage according to John 
xix. 1. IIo says: “Paulus halt den Bericbt des Johannes 
fur maassgebend and erkl&rt daher unsere Stelle (i. Matt. 
xxviL 26) falsch: nachdem er ihn vorher schon hatte geis- 
seln lassen." The words in Italics are quoted from Paulus. 
Some commentators assume that Jesus was scourged twice: 
but this is improbable and unnecessary, os the chronological 
difficulty can be satla&ctorily accounted for in the manner 
proposed by Dr. Lange in the text.—P. 8.] 
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the policy of Pilate that Jesus should be perfectly 
disfigured. 

Ver. 26. Ha delivered Him to be crucified. 
—The actual decision succeeded the presentation of 
Jesus, after His being scourged and crowned with 
thorns. The history which Matthew gives of these 
circumstances is quite systematic. The matter was 
now as good as settled. The form of the sentence 
was not prescribed, but must be short and valid. It 
was commonly: Ibis ad crucem. By the time these 
transactions were over, it was already, as John in¬ 
forms us, the sixth hour, toward mid-day. 

[By delivering Jesus to the Sanhedrin, Pilate sac¬ 
rificed bis lofty and independent position as a secular 
judge and representative of the Roman law, to the 
religions fanaticism of the Jewish hierarchy. The 
state became a tool in the hands of an apostate and 
blood-thirsty church. How often has this fact been 
repeated in the history of religious persecution! By 
this act Pilate condemned himself, and gave addi¬ 
tional force to his previous testimony of the inno¬ 
cence of Christ, showing that this was dictated nei¬ 
ther by fear nor favor, but was the involuntary ex¬ 
pression of his remaining sense of justice from the 
judgment-seat—P. S.] 

Ver. 27. Into the prsstorium or governor’s 
house. —Luther translates * pairdp ior by Rich- 
thaus (common hall). Its original meaning is the 
tent of the general in the Roman camp: then it came 
to signify the residence of the provincial ruler (pres- 
tor y proprcetor\ where the court of justice likewise 
was held. The preetorium is consequently the resi¬ 
dence of a military, or a civil and military magistrate; 
and hence it is connected with the main guard-house, 
and equally with the state-prison (Acts xxiii. 35). 
“ Already existing palaces were employed as pro- 
toria in the provincial towns; and we see from Jo¬ 
seph. Bell. Jud. ii. 14, 8, that the procurators of Ju- 
d»a, when they were in Jerusalem, converted the 
palace of Herod into a preetorium .” Winer. Is it 
certain, however,, that the palace of Herod was al¬ 
ways so used ? According to tradition, the governor 
lived in the lower city, and, as some more definitely 
assert, in the fortress Antonia. Winer is of opin¬ 
ion, that Pilate would find the empty, waste-standing 
palace of Herod the most convenient residence. But 
where, in that case, would Herod Anti pas, who had 
come up to the feast, dwell ? There is nothing cer¬ 
tain to be made out The following fact, however, 
speaks in support of the fortress Antonia. The 
scourging had taken place in front of the preetorium. 
Then Christ was handed over to the soldiers; and 
they, instead of leading Jesus away immediately, 
commenced to mock and make a sport of Him. To 
carry this mockery on undisturbed, they conducted 
Jesus into the court of the preetorium. In this con¬ 
duct, the soldiers followed the excitement of the cap¬ 
ital in its hate against Jesus, continuing the godless 
sport, which Herod had begun when be invested the 
Lord in a white robe, the token of candidateship, 
and so make a mock of His claim to the throne. Pi¬ 
late had, however, the double design, either to mol¬ 
lify the Jews by the sight of the derided Jesus, or to 
mock them through Him, should his cunning plan 
fail. 

And gathered unto him the whole band.— 

This is conclusive for the place being the fortress 
Antonia: a w « 7 p a , the tenth of a legion, from 400 
to 600 men.* 

* [The Ediob. translation magnifies the company to 4,600 
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Ter. 28. And they stripped Him^-Meyer adopts 
the reading trbbaavr es y they clothed Htm y and ex¬ 
plains that His clothes had been tom off to scourge 
Him, and were now again put on. But the clothing is 
silently implied—mention being made here of a new 
maltreatment. Perhaps they may have first put on 
again the white dress in which Herod had caused 
Him to be clothed, to mark Him out as a candidate 
for royal honors, and then taken it off in order to 
Invest Him with the scarlet robe, the sign of His 
having attained to kingly dignity. The drama would 
thus be complete. They, accordingly, again strip¬ 
ped off His outer garment, and, instead of it, put on 
a scarlet military cloak, sagum, which was intended 
to represent the imperial purple; 44 for even kings 
and emperors wore the sagum (only longer and finer 1.” 
Meyer. The mantle was a pallium dyed with eocni- 
neal. The epithets, purple , purple robe , used by 
Mark and John, are explained by the fact, that they 
had before them the ironical import of the cloak. 

Ter. 29. A crown of thorns. —It is impossible 
to settle accurately what particular kind of thorns was 
employed to crown Jesus. Paulus assumes, without 
good reason, that the crown was made of blooming 
branches of the hedge-thorn (Michaelis, of bear's 
wort). Meyer: 41 A wreath of young, supple thorn- 
twigs, with which they would caricature the bay 
crown, as they did the sceptre by the reed. Their 
object is not to occasion pain, but to mock." Why 
thorns then! Consult Winer, art. Dorn, as to the 
plentiful supply of thorns in Palestine. Hug con¬ 
siders it was the buckthorn. Braune: Perhaps the 
crown was made from the supple twigs of the Syrian 
acacia, which had thorns as long as a finger. 

And a reed in His right hand. —John omits 
this point, from which we might suppose that the 
reed had not remained in His hand. Probably a so- 
called Cyprian (we say now Spanish) reed. Sepp, 
iii. 516. De Wctte says, &ve0ijKav does not agree 
with KaXafAov. His tdijicar does not agree, however, 
with the idea of a hand, which did not need to close 
on receiving the reed. 

And they bowed the knee. — 44 After they 
clothed Him, they began their feigned homage, bow¬ 
ing the knee, and greeting, according to the usual 
form: Hail, King of the Jews! ” 

[On the symbolical meaning of this mock-adora¬ 
tion, Wordsworth observes : 44 All these things, done 
in mockery, were so ordered by God as to have a 
divine meaning. He (Christ) is clothed in scarlet 
and purple, for He is a military (?) conqueror and 
King; He is crowned with thorns, for He has a'dia¬ 
dem won by suffering, the diadem of the world; He 
has a reed in His hand, for He wields a royal scep¬ 
tre, earned by the weakness of humanity (see Phil. ii. 
8-11). The cross is laid on His shoulder, for this 
is the sign of the Son of Man, the trophy of His vic¬ 
tory, by which He takes away sin and conquers Sa¬ 
tan; His titles are inscribed upon the cross: 4 King 
of the Jews,’ for He is the sovereign Lord of Abra¬ 
ham and all his seed. In all these circumstances, as 

men l The original has “4-600 Jfanfi;” tho dash being 
always employed in such cases for bis, to. The number of 
men constituting a Roman legion varied at different limes 
and according to circumstances from 8,000 to 6,000 or more. 
Consequently a an tip a ( spira ), or cohort , which was the 
tenth part of a legion, embraced from 800 to 600 men or more. 
In Joseph. Bell. Jud. iii. 4, 2, of eighteen oneipai five are 
said to contain each 1,000 men, and the others 600. But in 
Polybius rj arupa is only the third part of a cohort, a ma¬ 
niple, manipitlue. See Classical Dictionaries.—P. 8.] 


St Hilary says, He is worshipped while He is mock¬ 
ed. The purple is the dress of royal honor; His 
crown of victory is woven with thorns. As St Am¬ 
brose says (in Luke xxiii. 11): K iRudmtes, ado- 
rant: P. S.] 

Ver. 30. And they spit upon Him. —The* 
cruelty, and the intoxication of wickedness, keep 
them from carrying out to the close the caricature 
exactly. The Satanic mockery changes into brutal 
maltreatment. 

Ver. 31. And after they had mocked Him. 
—And after the presentation to the people, John xix. 
5, had taken place,—Pilate's last attempt to deliver 
Him. After the final decision, they clothed Jesus in 
His own garments, to lead Him away. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. Jesus, the longed-for Messiah of the Jews, 
abandoned by His people to the detested Gentiles. 
Christ, the desire of the old world, driven out by that 
old world, as. if He were the old arch-enemy. Or, 
the condemnation of the world converted through 
His victorious patience into the world's redemption. 

2. Christ before the judgment-seat of Pontius Pi¬ 
late. —When He stood before the judgment-seat of 
Caiaphas, He pronounced in spirit judgment upon 
the hierarchy of the old world ; but in that He Him¬ 
self bore this condemnation, He atoned for us. So 
here, standing before Pilate, He represents the judg¬ 
ment of God upon the old world, its civilization and 
arts; but, ou the other had, He takes upon Himself 
this judgment, and makes an atonement for that 
world. Here, too, He stood the real judge Himself: 
here, too, did He suffer Himself to be judged. 

8. The hierarchy, the people's uproar (revolu¬ 
tion), the secular government, and the soldiery of the 
old world, are all involved in the common guilt of 
the maltreatment and execution of Christ, though the 
degree of their guilt differs. 

4. Christ’s threefold silence, before Caiaphas, be¬ 
fore Herod, and before Pilate, not a silence of con¬ 
trition because of well-grounded accusations, but an 
atoning silence of majesty, because of the worthless¬ 
ness of those courts, which had sunk into the very 
depths of guilt In this light, the contrast between 
the moments of silence and of reply is most signifi¬ 
cant. 

5. On otfe side, the testimony of Pilate's wife to 
the Lord stands most closely connected with Pilate's 
own; but, on the other, is strongly opposed. The pious 
spirit; the political time-server. 44 It is by no means 
unusual to see noble, pious women go along side by 
side with vain, worldly men, like anxious guardian 
angels, and in moments most fraught with danger, 
step in their way, and dissuade them from sin.” 
(From the author’s Leben Jesu y ii. 3, p. 1517.) 

6. Persuaded the people (ver. 20).—The members 
of the Sanhedrin stirred up undoubtedly the fanati¬ 
cism of the people. They would say, Jesus had been 
condemned by the orthodox court. Barabb&s was, 
on the contrary, a champion of freedom ; that Pilate 
wished to overthrow their right of choice, their civil 
rights, their spiritual authority, to persecute the friend 
of the people, etc. And so Barabbas would be grad¬ 
ually made to appear to the people by the statements 
of these demons of seduction as a Messiah, and the 
Messiah a Barabbas. 

7. Crucify Him. —The State was here dethroned, 
and made subservient to the Church. Later, again, 
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it became the slave of the heathen, Roman hierarchy, 
which hated and persecuted Christianity, till the days 
of Constantine. Again, the hierarchy of the Middle 
Ages ruled the State in the persecution of heretics. 
(Even the Emperor Frederic II. * pronounced sen¬ 
tence of outlawry upon all who were excommunicat¬ 
ed from the Church, unless they speedily made their 
peace with her.) Finally, the reform-detesting hie¬ 
rarchy is seen again and again, in the histories of 
Roman Catholic states, overriding the civil power. 
Even at the present day, France, though revolution¬ 
ized three times, will not suffer a person who has re¬ 
tired from the priesthood to marry. In Austria, a 
monk can obtain from the civil authorities no defence 
against a persecution by his superiors, as bitter as 
the Inquisition of the Middle Ages (at least, it was so 
till very recently).—The old wound will take long to 
heaL 

8. The crowd of those who cried Hosanna, are 
driven into the background by the crowd crying: 
Crucify Him. Henoe contradiction. And yet agree¬ 
ment The same people. The weakest and most 
cowardly, who ever swim with the stream, allowed 
themselves to be borne along with both streams. 

9. The self-cursing of the Jewish people, a Satan¬ 
ic prediction of the people of the prophets, which 
was the last evidence and extinction of their pro¬ 
phetic gift. The final prediction of Judaism was a 
cursing of themselves. 

10. Pilate’s total want of character over against 
the perfect character (Heb. L 8, x a P a, rHlp)- 


HOUILET1CAL AND PRACTICAL. 

The apparent reconciliation of the Jews and the 
Gentiles: 1. In its deformity: (a) the priests sedu¬ 
cers of the worldlings, the Jews seducers of the Gen¬ 
tiles, who hate them; (6) the Roman State made to 
be the executioner of the decrees of that Judaism 
which it despises and humbles; (c) both combined 
against the king of humanity. 2. The awful results 
of this reconciliation: (a) the rejection of Christ; (6) 
the new separation, which appears even ’before the 
crucifixion, and culminates in the Jewish war; (c) the 
downfall of Judaism ; (d) the heavy guilt and deep 
nneasiness of the Gentile world. 8. The significant 
signs in this apparent reconciliation : (a) a caricature; 
but also, (6) a presage, though not pattern, of the 
true reconciliation, which Christ instituted by His 
death, between Jews and Gentiles, Eph. ii. 14.—The 
judge of the world before the bar of the old world. 
—Tne courageous confession and witness of Christ 
before Pilate (1 Tim. vi 18; Rev. i. 5).—The calm 
consciousness of Christ in His last victorious mo¬ 
ments (calm before Caiaphas, Herod, Pilate).—The 
threefold silence of Christ, a majestic testimony: 1. 
To the eternal discourse of His life; 2. to the empti¬ 
ness of His enemies 1 replies; 8. to His certainty of a 
different judgment from God.—What were the mo¬ 
tives leading Christ one time to speak, again to keep 
silence, before the judge? 1. He speaks first to 
preserve His self-consciousness by confession; sec- 

* [Not: “ Charles the Fifth? is the Edlnb. translation 
reads; for be belongs no more to the middle ages, bat to 
'the modern age, being a eont •mporary of the Reformation. 
Dr. Lange means Frederic II., German emperor of the fa¬ 
mous house of Hohenstaufen in Wurtemberg, who conquer¬ 
ed Jerusalem, but quarrelled with Pope Gregory IX., was 
twice excommunicated by him, and deposed by the council 
of Lyons, and was supposed to be an unbeliever, although 
oe died reconciled to the Church, ▲. d. 1250.—P. 8.J 


ond, to save His enemies by a great, solemn warn¬ 
ing. 2. He makes no reply to the futile, the ambig¬ 
uous, the confused, which must overthrow itself, con¬ 
fute itself, and reveal its own falsity; above all. He 
is silent before the unworthy and mean, especially 
before Herod.—Christ, at the bar of the world, ac¬ 
quitted and yet condemned.—Christ was put to death, 
not so much in consequence of the condemnation of 
the civil authority, as in consequence of the hierarch¬ 
ical revolution.—And this revolution was the most 
disgraceful of all.—Yet was this first year of this 
disgrace of man made by God's rule to be the first 
year of man's solvation.—Christ and His surround¬ 
ing company at His trial: 1. The accusers; 2. His 
partner in trial, Barabbas; 8. the witnesses (Pilate 
and his wife); 4. the judge.—Notwithstanding the 
greatest promise of His release, nothing in the world 
could save Him, because the world was to be saved 
through His death.—The three arch-enemies of Christ 
upon His trial, and His impotent friends : 1. Against 
Him: (a) the envy of the priests; ( b) the ingratitude 
of the people; (<?) the unbelief of Pilate. 2. For 
Him: (a) a witty comparison (with Barabbas); (ft) a 
pious dream; ( c) an ineffective ceremony (washing 
of the hands).—The full powers of hell, and God's 
full power to decide and save, were at work in the 
death of Christ; and yet human freedom was in no 
respect affected.—The world’s judgment of rejection,* 
as concefhs Christ, and Christ's judgment of salva¬ 
tion, as concerns the world.—Christ and His accu¬ 
sers, and Barabbas, and Pilate's wife, and Pilate, and 
the people, and the men of war.—Pilate, the judge 
of Christ, fallen under judgment 1. His picture : 
with full understanding of the circumstances, con¬ 
scious. warned, anxious, and yet succumbing. 2. The 
lessons taught by the picture. So fell the ecclesiastical 
judges of Jesus before him ; so will all fall after him 
who presume to judge the Lord.— Pilots knew that for 
envy, etc.—Envy, which stirred Cain up against pious 
Abel, reaches its maturity in Christ’s crucifixion.— 
The Wisdom of Solomon, ii. 24 : 44 Through envy 
of the devil came death into the world!”—The Spirit's 
voice in the night-visions a witness from the Lord: 

1. At the birth of Christ; 2. at his death.—The sig¬ 
nificance of the courtesies of hierarchical pride : 1. 
A sign that it seeks associates to carry out its en¬ 
mity against Christ 2. A mask. It appears friend¬ 
ly to government, and says: Christ stirs up the peo¬ 
ple ; friendly to the people , and says : The govern¬ 
ment encroaches on the freedom of election, upon 
your rights; friendly to the world, and says ; It is 
possible to live with Barabbas, but not with Christ 
—Barabbas; or the people's misguided selection.— 
The Hosanna and the Crucify Him: 1. The con¬ 
trast : (a) the contrast of the two days; (6) the con¬ 
trast of opinions; (c) the contrast of the criers. 2. 
The bond of unity: (a) Palm Sunday must lead to 
Good Friday; (6) enthusiasm for the Lord must ex¬ 
cite hell's opposition; (c) not the same persons, but 
the same people; and we may suppose some indi¬ 
viduals had taken part in both.—Fickleness in the 
opinions of a people.—Revolution as an instrument 
used by cunning tyrants, and the powers of darkness. 
—The instigators of the people in hypocritical attire.— 
Pilate, frightened by the threat of an insurrection, be¬ 
comes the murderer of Christ: a lesson to the world 
for all time.—Pilate wasliing bis hands: 1. A testi¬ 
mony to the Lord; 2. a testimony against him«>lf t 
against Rome, and against the old world.— His Uood 
he on us! or, the impenitent make the blood of atone¬ 
ment their own condemnation.—The marks of the 
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Jew ever more and more manifest in the Israelite, as 
he is putting his Christ to death.—The old curse and 
the eternal atonement—The policy which would pro¬ 
tect the Lord by evil means, only prepares for Him 
torment and shame without redress.—What means 
should Jesus, the world’s Saviour, employ, according 
to the world’s wisdom, to preserve His life? 1. An 
evil custom (the release of a criminal at the Pass- 
over) ; 2. a false title (as one whom the people had 
begged off and released); 8. an improper Joke and 
comparison (being put side' by side with Barabbas); 
4. a fhtile ceremony on the part of the judge- (to 
wash the hands, and, where needed, to lift them).— 
Pilate, the impotent saviour and deliverer: 1. In spite 
of his perception of what is justice, of the legions, of 
power, of policy, of haughty authority; 2. and ex¬ 
actly because he employed all these to wrest justice. 
—Then released he Barabbas, but Jesus he caused 
to be scourged: an old, but ever fresh, picture of the 
world.—Jesus scourged: 1. Who? The glorious 
body, the pure soul, the divine spirit. 2. By whom ? 
By barbarism (barbarous, nameless soldiers); by 
worldly culture and civil power; by the sin of the 
world and all sinners.—The torture and its midnight 
history in the world and the Church.—The scourge 
(knout) is no standard of justice.—The twofold sig¬ 
nification of the Lord’s scourging; 1. It was to have 
saved Him; 2. it was the introduction of His death, 
not only in a literal, but also spiritual sense.—Jesus 
given over to the wantonness of the soldiery.—The re¬ 
peated mutilation of the image of Christ in war, and by 
soldiers.—The mocking of the Lord in His Messianic 
royal character. — The brightness of heaven with 
which Christ emerges from all this world’s scorn.— 
The irony of the Spirit and of Divine Providence at 
the miserable mockery of this world, Ps. ii.—The 
view of Christ clothed in shame; the cure for all the 
vanity and pride of the world.—Christ, the true King 
in the realm of suffering.—So perfected as the King 
of glory.— Therefore hath God exalted Him , etc. 
At His name every knee shall bow , Phil, it 9, 10.— 
The patience, of Christ triumphantly sustained: 1. 
Impertufbable, yet disturbing all; 2. paling all the 
world’s glory in its own-glory ; 8. supremely edify¬ 
ing, and yet awing. 

Starke :—When we stand before godless judges, 
we must nevertheless answer them and honor them, 
Rom. xiii. 1 . — He answered nothing . To atone for 
our loquacity, which led to the first sin.—The Pa¬ 
tient One committed all to God, 1 Pet. ii. 23.— Hed- 
inger: Blind judges in matters of faith are not worth 
answering, Matt vii. 6.—Christ, even in His silence, 
worthy of admiration, Isa. liii. 7.— Osiander: It is 
an ill-timed grace, when wicked persons are spared, 
in such a way that honest and quiet people are 
brought into danger.— Luther's margin : They would 
sooner have asked the release of the devil, than they 
would have allowed God’s Son to have escaped. 
This is the case even n6w, and will ever be.—There 
are degrees in sinfulness as in holiness, John xix. 11. 
— Canstein : Straightforwardness is best When we 
seek to make the truth bend, it usually breaks.— 
Quesnel: More truth is at times found among civil 
magistrates, than among those persons from whom 
we had a right to expect more.—A pious heathen is 
often more compassionate toward a poor sufferer than 
depraved Christians and priests, Luke x. 82, 88.— 
Christ was reckoned with the greatest transgressors, 
and we seek always to be reckoned among the best 
and most pious, Isa. liii. 12.—Pilate did not act like 
a wise diplomatist, who might have easily known 


how far envy will lead a roan.— Canstein : The most 
implacable foe is envy, and especially among the 
members of the so-called “ spiritual ” profession, Be¬ 
des, iv. 4.— Quesnel: Many console themselves with 
the thought, that they appear to the world wholly de¬ 
voted to the service of justice and truth; but if we 
watch them closely, we see they are slaves of hyus- 
tice and envy.—Wives have nothing to do in officii] 
concerns, but they may and should warn their hus¬ 
bands.—God warns man before he falls.— Canstein: 
In a corrupted Church, the ministers are ever the 
most corrupted; and oorruption issues forth from 
them, polluting others, Jer. xxiii. 15.— Qtsesmd: 
Faithless teachers seduce the people from Christ, 
and teach them to prefer Barabbas.— Cramer: la 
that not the Antichrist, which can willingly endure 
brothels and usurers, etc,, but which would expel 
the gospel, and purge their land from it by fire and 
sword ? — Hedmger : The world has ever robbed 
Christ; it likes Him not.—Murderers, fornicatore, 
adulterers, drunkards, can be tolerated; Christian 
teaching and living never, John xv. 19.— Canstein: 
Carnal wisdom may lead a man, when he despises 
conscience, departs from the right path, and betakes 
himself to by-paths, into such snares as he would 
have gladly shunned.—Ungrateful man wheels like a 
weathercock.—Conscience often struggles long, ere 
a man sins against his better knowledge; but the 
guilt is so much the greater.—The stubbornness of 
the wicked is more constant than an intention to acl 
right (arising from worldly reasons).—Pilate’s testi¬ 
mony, the-most glorious testimony to the innocence 
of Jesus : 1. Not from favor; 2. a judge’s testimony; 
8. a testimony of Pilate against himself. His blood 
be on us. They act as if they had a good conscience; 
but it was mere false, assumed ease (impudence).— 
The Romans soon made them realize this curse: they 
still feel it Yet it will one day cease.— Luther's 
margin : Believers convert this curse into a blessing. 
— 2kisius : Accursed parents, who rashly precipitate 
their children with themselves into ruin !—The just 
for the unjust, 1 Pet iii. 18.—Gaze on, O sinner, 
ecce homo !— Zeisius and others against extravagance 
in dress.*—Christ has borne all manner of shame 
and contempt, that we may attain to the highest 
honor. 

Gossner : f—Yes, they probably said, Barabbas 
is a villain, but he is no heretic. He destroyed only 
bodies, but Jesus of Nazareth destroys souls.—The 
devil nqiy be sure of this, that the people will blind 
themselves by a fair show.—Whoso sitteth in an of¬ 
ficial chair must not regulate his conduct by the cries 
of the multitude. 

JAsco: —Pilate, a natural man of the world: 1. 
Not insensible to divine influences; 2. but sunk down 
into the then existing scepticism of the world; 8. 
bound by worldly considerations of all sorts ; 4. mak¬ 
ing his conscience a sacrifice to circumstances, which 
are his gods. 

Geriach /—Mocking, they made him king; but 
it was really by virtue of His humiliation that Jesus 
received His kingdom. 

Heubner : —Christ retained His dignity even in 
the deepest humiliation, where His claims appeared 
as madness or fanaticism.—The custom of releasing 

* [In the original: w wider die KleiderpracJU." which 
the Kdinb. edition turns Into: **upon the clothing qf Jesus* 
-P. 8.] 

t IGosaner was originally a Roman Catholic priest, and 
suffered much persecution for his evangelical opioiuav— 
P. 8.) 
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one: injustice trying to support itself by injustice.— 
▲ Christian wife should be the guardian angel of her 
husband.—Dreams, too, often deserve attention.— 
How easily can the people he misled ! *—The placing 
of Jesus side by side with Barabbas is one of the 
mysteries of His humiliation. So is it often in the 
world: there, truth and falsehood, innocence and 
guilt, honor and dishonesty, worth and worthlessness, 
righteous leaders and seducers, the Prince of Peace 
and the great rebel, the fountain of life and the mur¬ 
derer, are often set side by side. The future will re¬ 
solve all this confusion.—Innocenoe is dumb, guilt 
cries out —The consequence* of the choice : The Bar 
rabbas spirit, the devilish, the intoxicating passion for 
licentious freedom, entered like an evil spirit into the 
people, inflamed their hatred still more and more 
against the Romans, swept them with resistless sway 
beyond all prudence, and precipitated them at last 
into the pit of destruction. This spirit has entered 
Into their posterity, leading them still to reject Jesus, 
and give heed to many false messiahs.—Jesus is our 
consolation, whenever in this world of imperfection 
the worthy and unworthy are classed together, yea, 
the former subordinated to the latter.—Such a choice 
as that of Barabbas is by no means uncommon : 1. 
In respect of faith; unbelief instead of belief in Je¬ 
sus, etc. 2. In regard to our lives and acts; rather 
an unbridled, unfettered life, than a stern, moral 
regulation and life. 8. As regards civil government; 
rather obey demagogues than the soft words of Jesus. 
— What ekaU I do, etc, t Many know not what to do 
with Jesus.—Was the adage true here: vox populi, 
vox Dei /—In one sense do the people demand the 
crucifixion: God had decreed it in another.—The 
name of Pilate is preserved among the Christians, 
but os a name of disgrace: here, and in the Apostles' 
Creed, it is the name of a coward, who wished to re¬ 
lease Jesus, and yet surrendered Him,—who knew 
Him in some degree, and yet feared to confess Him. 
— Hie blood,. Already we see the fruit of their choice 
of Barabbas: blind presumption, blasphemy, mock¬ 
ery of God's justice.—If the Jews were not so blind¬ 
ed, they must see clearly that their fathers had com¬ 
mitted a greater sin than had been ever perpetrat¬ 
ed, when they had been punished before with a cap¬ 
tivity of 70 years, and are now enduring one of 1800. 
—God has preserved them as a witness to the truth 
of the gospel.—As Christ's high-priestly (prophetic) 
dignity had been mocked before the ecclesiastical 
tribunal, so was His kingly before the civil 

Ranibach : —Thou must, my Redeemer, atone for 
the shame of my nakedness, and regain for me the 
robe of innocence which I had lost-—Consolation for 
derided saints.—Christ fled from a worldly crown; 
He took the thorny crown, to indicate that His king¬ 
dom was not of this world.—It is no true love, which 

# JJn German: ** Wie let da* Volk *o verfWurbar !" 
The Edlnb. edition tarns this again Into the opposite mean¬ 
ing : •* How misleading are the masses.” It probably con¬ 
founded terfkhrbar with verf&hreriech, But the connec¬ 
tion plainly shows that the Jewish hierarchy are here meant 
as the Instigators and seducers who led tho people astray. 
The masses never lead, but are generally under the control 
of a few. as the body Is rated by the head. Hence the root) 
populi is not always the vox Dei , but, when influenced by 
political demagogues or apostate priests, It Is the txm Diabolu 
Witness the Crucify Him of the Jews, the popular ontery 
of the Athenians against Socrates, the mad Airy of the 
French during the reign of terror, etc. Then the people are 
turned Into a lawless mob with which it would ne vain to 
reason, although It ean be Intimidated by brute force. Yet 
eren in such cases the voice of the people Is overruled for 
good by an all-wise Providence. So the crucifixion of Jesus 
became the salvation of the world.—P. 8.] 


is not willing to endure thorns.—The thorns of love 
are: hostile opposition, ingratitude, derision, insult 
—The crown of thorns which we have plaited for 
ourselves: lusts, earthly cares, pangs of conscience. 
Christ has made atonement for this.—The rod with 
which Christ will feed His sheep (the rod of gentle¬ 
ness, the rod of affliction).—The court of justice, the 
liberty-hall of innocence, converted into a place of 
injustice.—This robing of Christ was full of shame 
and disgrace. 

Braune :—The third hour was the hour at which 
the Roman judge took his seat in the place of judg¬ 
ment: on this occasion Pilate is forced to begin 
three hours earlier, in consequence of the wrath of 
the priests, and their feigned piety.—Barabbas: that 
is a horrifying deception, fearful, surpassing all 
others.—Pilate’s wife: no woman was found among 
Jesus' enemies. The maid who forced Peter on to 
his denial stands alone there, in her forward charac¬ 
ter.—Peter's sermon on this text, Acts iil 18-21. 

Orammlich :—Daily is blessing or curse (Christ 
or Barabbas) set before thee, my soul! 

F. W. Krummacher :—The crown of thorns calls 
for repentance, gratitude, submission. 

[Burkitt :—Vers. 11-14. The silence of Christ 
is to be imitated when our reputation is conoerned; 
the confession of Christ, when the glory of God and 
the interests of truth are at stake.— He knew that for # 
envy they had delivered Him (ver. 18). As covetous¬ 
ness sold Christ, so envy delivered Him. Envy is a 
killing and murdering passion. Envy dayeth the tilly 
one, Job v. 2.—Ver. 19. Several kinds of dreams, 
natural, moral, diabolical, and divine. That of the 
wife of Pilate was from God. When all Christ's dis¬ 
ciples were fled from Him, when none of His friends 
durst speak a word for Him, God raises up a woman, 
a stranger, a pagan, to give evidence of His innocen- 
cy. At our Saviour's trial, Pilate and his wife, 
though Gentiles, are the only ones who plead for 
Christ and pronounce Him righteous, whilst His own 
countrymen, the {Jews, thirst after His innocent 
blood.—Hypocrites within the visible Church may 
be guilty of acts of wickedness which the conscience 
of pagans and infidels protests against—Ver. 25. 
What the Jews with a wicked mind put up as a dire¬ 
ful imprecation, we may with a pious mind offer up 
to God as an humble petition: Lord, let Thy Son's 
blood, not in the guilt and punishment, but in the 
efficacy and merit of it, be upon us and upon our 
posterity after us, for evermore.— Thomas Scott :—If 
Christ were now to appear on earth in disguise, He 
would meet with no better treatment—There are 
still enough of hypocritical Pharisees and high- 
priests, ungodly Pilates, unstable multitudes, and 
hardened scoffers, to persecute, mock, and crucify 
the Lon^ of glory.—Barabbas is preferred to Jesus 
whenever the offer of salvation is rejected.—We are 
all chargeable with the guilt of crucifixion, as “ He 
was wounded for our transgressions."—All who de¬ 
light in anathemas and imprecations will find that 
they rebound upon themselves.—All which has been 
admired in the suffering and death of heroes and phi¬ 
losophers is no more comparable to the conduct of 
Christ, than the glimmering taper is to the clear 
light of day.—We are called to do good , and to suf¬ 
fer evil, In this present world, after the pattern of 
Christ—All our sufferings are light and trivial com¬ 
pared with His.— Ph. Doddridge :—How wisely was 
it ordained by divine Providence that Pilate should be 
obliged thus to acquit Christ, even while he condemn¬ 
ed Him; and to pronounce Him <* righteous person 
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In the same breath with which he doomed Him to 
the death of a malefactor! And how lamentably 
does the power of worldly interest over conscience 
appear, when, after all the convictions of his own 
mind, as well as the admonitions of his wife, he yet 


gave Him up to popular fury ! O Pilate, how iagfo 
riously hast thou fallen in the defence of the Son of 
God! and how Justly did God afterward leave thee 
to perish by the resentment of that people whom thoe 
wast now so studious to oblige!—P. S. | 


TENTH SECTION. 

GOLGOTHA: THE CRUCIFIXION. (GOOD FRIDAY.) 


Ciiaptkb XXVII. 82-66. 

(Mark xv. 21-41; Luke xxiil 26-66; John xix. 17-80; Isa. liii.—Pericopes: Matt, xxvii. 38-38; 89-44, 

46-66.) 

32 And as they came out, they found a man of Cyrene, Simon by name: him they 

33 compelled [impressed, rjwyoLprvaav ] 1 to bear his cross. And when they were come unto 

34 a place called Golgotha, that is to say, a [the] place of a skull,* They gave him vine¬ 
gar [wine ?] 4 to drink mingled with gall: and when he had tasted thereof, he would not 

35 drink. And they crucified him, and parted [divided, Ste/icpto-avro] his garments, cast¬ 
ing lots: [that it might be fulfilled which was spoken by the prophet (Ps. xxii. 15), 
They parted [divided] my garments among them, and upon my vesture did they cast 

36,37 lots.]* And sitting down they watched him there; And [they] set up over hia 
head his accusation written, THIS IS JESUS THE KING OF THE JEWS. 

38 Then were there [are] two thieves [robbers, kyaraC] crucified with him; one on 

39 the right hand, and another on the left. And they that passed by reviled him, wagging 

40 [shaking]* their heads, And saying, Thou that destroyest the temple, and buildest it iii 

41 three days, save thyself. If thou be the Son of God, come down from the cross. Like- 

42 wise also the chief priests mocking him , with the scribes and elders, said, He saved 
others; himself he cannot save. If he be [be is] the King of Israel, T let him now come 

43 down from the cross, and we will believe him [we believe on him ]. 8 He trusted in 
God; let him deliver him $ow, if he will have him: for he said, I am the Son of God. 

44 The thieves [robbers] also, which [who] were crucified with him, cast the same in his 
teeth [reproached him in like manner, or with the same thing, to ovto . . . 

£ov avTov ]. 1 

45 Now from the sixth hour there was darkness over all the land unto the ninth hour. 

46 And about the ninth hour Jesus cried [cried out, avtPorjccv] with a loud voice, saying, 
Eli, Eli, lama sabachthani? (Ps. xxii. 1 ) that is to say, My God, my God, why hast 

47 thou forsaken me ? 10 Some of* them that stood there, when they heard that [hearing it], 

48 said, This man calleth for Elias [Elijah]. And straightway one of them ran, and took 

49 a sponge, and filled it with vinegar, and put it on a reed, and gave him to drink. [But] 

The rest said, Let be [Come, Wait, 9], 11 let us see whether Elias [Elijah] will come 

to save him . 11 

50 [And] Jesus, when he had cried again with a loud voice, yielded up the ghost [his 

51 spirit ]. 18 And, behold, the vail of the temple was rent in twain from the top to the bot¬ 
tom ; and the earth did quake [quaked], and the rocks rent [were rent, c^to^rai]; 

52 And the graves were opened; and many bodies of the saints which [who] slept arose, 

53. And came out of the graves after his resurrection, and went into the noly city, ana ap¬ 
peared unto many. 

54 Now when the centurion, and they that were with him, watching Jesus, saw the 
earthquake, and those things that were done, they feared greatly, saying, Truly this 

65 was the [a] Son of God [®cov vukl. And many women were there beholding afar off, 

66 which [who] followed Jesus from Galilee, ministering unto him : Among which [whom] 
was Mary Magdalene, and Mary the mother of James and Joses, and tko mother of 
Zebedee's children [the sons of Zebedee]. 
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1 Ver. 8 S.—[This is the proper translation of the Greek verb ayyapttt iv, which, like the noun iyyapos, 
a mounted courier , is of Persian origin, and is a technical term for pressing horses or men into public service by authority. 
Comp. Crit. Note on ch. v. 41, p. 118. The escort was under the command of a Roman officer who had official authority 
for this act according to Romau law. The Authorised Version makes the act falsely appear as an arbitrary assumption of 
power.—P. 8 .] 

9 Ver. 88 .—r o A 7 o 0 ct is the prevailing reading. [Other readings are yo.WyoBd, yokyoQBd, yokyoQdv, yokyaBuv. 

In Luke xxili. 88 the English Version, following the Vulgate, translated the Greek Kpavlov , cranium , a bare skull, into 
the Latin calvary {calvaria). The popular expression “ Mount Calvary ” is not warranted by any statement of the Evan¬ 
gelists concerning the place of crucifixion, which was probably a small round and barren elevation of the shape of a skalL 
—P. 8 .] 

1 Ver. 88 .—Lachmann: S lanv Kpavlov rSwot keydfxtvor. The reading 5 is better supported than 
2s, and few MSS. omit ktyifxtvos. Great variety in the readings. [In English Kpavlov riwos should be rendered 
either with the definite article: the place qfa skull, as the Authorized Version does in the parallel passages, Mark xv. 2i 
and John xix. 17, or without any article: Place of a skull.— P. 8 .] 

4 Ver. 84.—Lachmann reads olvov, following B., D., K., L., etc.: this is opposed by A. and others, reading u(ot. 
Meyer holds the first reading to have been Introduced from Mark xv. 23. [Cod. Sinait. reads likewise olvov , t vine, as in 
Mark xv. 28. But the five unci-il (Sinait., B., D. K., L.) and the ten cursive MSS., which support this rending, are 
nearly all Alexandrine. On their side are the Egyptian and the old Latin Versions (the Vnlgate: vinutn, and hence the 
Roman Catholio Versions: t vine). It is possible that olvov was a wilful alteration to harmonize Matthew with Mark. 
Tischendorf and Alford adhere to the received reading: 2|o j, vinegar. The difference, of course, is only apparent It 
was probably sour wine with myrrh, given to criminals to stupefy them.—P. 8 .] 

4 Ver. 85.—All the uncial Codd. [including Cod. Sinait] omit the reading of the Recepta , from “that it might” to tb* 
end of the verse, A alone excepted. It Is supposed to have been Interpolated from John xix. 20. [Mill and Wetstein, and 
all the modern critical editors omit the words In question from fra to Kkrjpov. Dr. Lange puts them in brackets. Como, 
his Eaaeg. Notes—V. 8 .] 

* Ver. 89.—[So Cbeke, Campbell, and Scrivener render Ktvovvrts . Lange: sch&ttelten. Norton: nodding. 
Conant, however, defends wagging as better expressing the contemptuous, scordful motion intended by the Evangelist.— 

P. 8 .] 

T Ver. 42 .—Baoiktvs *l<rpa^k loriv. Frltzsche and Tischendorf adopt this reading, omitting the preceding ti, , 
according to B., D., L., etc. The irony is thus stronger. E l is probably an exegetical addition from ver. 40. 

* Ver. 42.—The reading: TiaTtvopty avry, according to Lachmann and his authorities, is stronger [than the toad. rec.: 

TrurrevaofjLtv auryj. The reading: 4v' avrqi, also, Is well supported and significant [Cod. Sinait. reads: avr6v . 

—P. 8.] 

* Ver. 44—[Or: upbraided or were upbraiding , Wicllf, Choke, Doddridge, Campbell, Scrivener; or reproached, Rhem- 
(ah Version, Conant, and N. T. of the Am. B. U.; or reviled him, Norton. The rendering: cast in hie teeth, dates from 
Tyndale, and was retained in the following revisions, but would hardly be defended now.—P. S.] 

10 Ver. 46.—The difference in the mode of writing the Hebrew words is unimportant See Lachmann and Tischen- 
dorf. [The best authorities are in favor of lema instead of lama.—V. 8 .] 

11 Ver. 49.—[This la, in modern English, the corresponding word for &<ptr, which must be connected with the follow¬ 
ing tb&ucv without comma. It is the hortatory come or wait now , and not os is usually supposed, a rebuke: let him 
ulone, os if they intended to stop the man who offered the vinegar. Comp. Mark xv. 86 , where that person himself utters 
tho words & 1 >t* tSu/xtv, in common with the rest Lange: Lose nwr, wir t oollen eehen; Luther: Halt, lose eehen; van 
Ess: Wart! hie* eehen ; Ewald omits it altogether and translates simply: law uns eehen. Conant and the Revised N. T. 
of the Am. Bible Union: Let alone, which invites the same popular misunderstanding as if it meant: Let him alone.— 

P. 8 .] 

19 Ver. 49.—The addition: &kkos Si ha0*>v h&yxo* » a-v.A., though supported by B., C., L, is here quite out of 
place, and is an Interpolation ft-om John xix. 84. [The same addition, from &kkot to aTjua, is found in, Cod. Sinait, which 
usually agrees with the Vatican MS.—P. 8 .] 

19 Ver. 50.—[So Middleton, Campbell, Scrivener, Croeby, Conant Better than expired, as Norton translates. The 
article in rb tv tv pa is employed as a possessive pronoun. To give up the ghost, is now used in a low sense.—P. 8 .] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Survey .—The same brevity and sublimity with 
which Matthew described Christ’s sufferings during 
His trial, characterize his account of the crucifixion. 
Even Mark, in several parts, is more minute. Mat¬ 
thew, however, gives the fullest account of the blas¬ 
phemy against Christ’s Messianic dignity; and he 
alone relates the effect produced upon the realm of 
the dead by the death of Jesus. The chief points 
are, Simon of Cyrene; Golgotha; the bitter wine; 
the parting of the garments; the watch (this last is 
recorded by our Evangelist alone); the two robbers 
crucified with Jesus; the blasphemies of the foes; 
the mocking by the robbers; the darkening of the 
sun; Jesus’ exclamation. My God, and the varying 
interpretations and the real meaning of the same; 
the giving up of His spirit; the rending of the tem- 
ple-vail; the excitement in the world of the dead; 
the centurion’s testimony; the women beholding. 
The fulfilment of the Old Testament symbols of the 
Messiah’s sufferings is the point of view from which 
all is described. 

Yer. 32. Am they came out— The executions 


took place outside of the camp, and, accordingly, 
also outside of the holy city: Num. xv. 35; 1 Kings 
xxi. 13 ; Acts vii. 56; see Lightfoot, p. 499. In¬ 
stead of being led forth by lictors, the command of 
whom Pilate, as sub-governor, did not enjoy, Jesus 
is conducted to the cross by the soldiery. A centu¬ 
rion on horseback, called by Tacitus exactor mortis, 
by Seneca, cerUurio suppUcio prceposUus , headed the 
company. A herald, going in front of the condemn¬ 
ed, proclaimed his sentence. Br&une states: “ There 
is a Jewish tradition to the effect that a herald went 
through the city, crying for forty days, Jesus was to 
be stoned: if any one could witness against Him, let 
him appear; but no one came forward.” We know 
from Matt xxviii. 11, that the Jews began very early 
to throw discredit upon the statements of the Evan¬ 
gelists. These falsifications were, at a later date, at¬ 
tempted especially in relation to the history of Jesus* 
birth and death, and regarding the Messianic predic¬ 
tions of the Old Testament. The statement, more¬ 
over, of the Talmud, that there were two vails before 
the Most Holy, is evidently a concoction to remove 
the significance of the fact attested by the Evangel¬ 
ists. 

They found a man of Cyrene.—Simon was 
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from Cyrene, in African Libya, where many Jews 
were living. Ptolemsus Lagi, when he obtained su¬ 
preme power in Palestine, transported 100,000 He¬ 
brews to Pentapolis, in that district They had a 
synagogue of their own in Jerusalem. It is note¬ 
worthy, that we find in Acts xiiL 1, a Simon Niger 
associated with Lucius of Cyrene. Mark (xv. 21) 
dergnates Simon “ the father of Alexander and Ru¬ 
fus. two men who must have been well known to 
the Christian churches of that day, probably as 
brethren in the faith. Perhaps Simon was present 
as a pilgrim at the Passover (Acts ii. 10); at all 
events, he was but lately come to Jerusalem, as his 
appellation, Kvprjsouo^. indicates. It is not likely 
that he was at that time more intimately related to 
Jesus. He had been out in the field, while Jesus 
was undergoing His trials before the various tribu¬ 
nals. Grotius and others, however, assume that he 
was a follower of Jesus. Rambach: “ He manifest¬ 
ed, it would appear, some sympathy with Jesus, and 
was therefore compelled to carry His cross.” Per¬ 
haps, during his bearing the cross, he became more 
intimately acquainted with Jesus; at all events, this 
fact has preserved his name in everlasting remem¬ 
brance*.* Simon Peter was not now, as he had prom¬ 
ised, in his place: another Simon from a distant land 
must serve in his place. The very circumstance of 
Simon's arriving, a stranger and alone, at this time, 
drew the attention of the company; and they forced 
him, that is, they required of him, according to mili¬ 
tary custom, this service. For the verb kyya- 
pcvcir, see above, Matt v. 41. Upon such requi¬ 
sitions, see Tholuck, Credibility of the Gospel His¬ 
tory (German), p. 865. Simon may have been thus 
violently impressed by excited soldiers without being 
a Christian (Grotius), or a slave (Meyer's supposi¬ 
tion). Tradition reports that Christ had sunk to the 
ground beneath the load. It is possible that the 
captain of the band, who at a later period declared 
his conversion to the faith, was even now touched 
by a feeling of pity. The remainder of the way, it 
would appear, was short; and this is likely the rea¬ 
son why John omits the circumstance. According 
to custom, criminals were obliged to carry their own 
cross to the place of execution. [Comp. Plutarch, 
j De sera numinis vindida. c. 9: cxcuttos rm- caucovp- 
yuy impspsi rbr ainov erravpiy. That our Saviour 
bore His own cross (probably the greater part of the 
way), is expressly stated by John xix. 17.—P. S.] 
Ver. S3. Golgotha. —Chald. NPibtba, Heb. 
rAiis, that is, Skull. Hieronymus and others say 
this place of execution was so termed from the skulls 
of criminals.! On the oontrary, it is maintained by 

* [Merer: “That Simon became a Christian in conse¬ 
quence or his carrying the cross and his presence at the cru¬ 
cifixion, may be inferred from Mark xv. 2L" So also Alford 
and others.—P. 8.1 

t [Hleron. In Matt, xxvil. 88: “Golgotha, quod sst 
Calvarias locus. Audivi quemdam exposuisse Calvaria 
locum in quo sepultus set Adam, et idea Ho oppellatum 
esse, quia ibi antiqui hominis sit condiium caput . . . 
Favorabilis interpretallo et mulcens aurem populi. nee 
tamen rsera. Extra urbem enim et fora* portamloca sunt 
in quibus truncantur capita damnatorum. et Calvaria, 
i. a, decoUatorum sumsere nomen."—' The ancient Jewish- 
Christian tradition that Adam was bailed where the seoond 
Adam died at.d rose again, is also mentioned by Origen, 
Tertuiilan, Athanasius, and Augustine, and turned to practi¬ 
cal account Augustine: u Ouia ibi erectus sit medians, 
ubi jaeebat aarotus." Dr. Wordsworth allegorises on Gol¬ 
gotha (from bbl , ode It. henoe a rotting. and a skull from 
its roundness), and brings it In connection with the hill GU- 
galf Josh. v. 9, where Joahoa hail his camp and rolled away 


Cyril, Caloviua, de Wette, and others, that the name 
arose from the conical shape of the hilL* Certainly, 
for the seoond supposition, two reasons present them¬ 
selves,—1. That Golgotha means skull. and that the 
place is not called «r pay lay rim ot, place of skulls. 
bat Kpaviov. skull .—Luke uses xpoytoy ; 2. that the 
skulls were not allowed to lie upon the place of exe¬ 
cution unburied, but were covered up. The tradition 
of the Fathers, that Adam was buried there, gives us 
no assistance in explaining the name. Against the 
seoond supposition, the late origin of the name, which 
is not found in the Old Testament, comes in. If now 
we think of the Jewish mode of execution, stoning, 
in which the head was the first part injured, we gain 
something to support the first explanation.! It 
would appear that Golgotha had not been selected as 
a place of execution till a late date; and that then 
the valley of Gehinnom ©eased to be employed in 
that way. It is not unlikely that, up till this time, 
the place had been nameless, and now received tins 
designation, and, it is possible, by way of reference to 
its shape. 

The Christian tradition has made the position of 
Golgotha, which was certainly no hill, but merely an 
elevated place, to be that of “ Mount ” Calvary, the 
site of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre. This 
church lies within the walls of the present city, and 
in the north-western quarter. In opposition to this 
view, it is alleged that, without making any mention 
of the line of the city walls, which may belong to a 
later date, the city would have been in this part 
exceedingly small, if we suppose the present dis¬ 
trict of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre to have 
lain outside the walls. But, in reply, it is asserted, 
that a city may easily be small in some quarters, and 
extend in others. The fact is, Jerusalem then ran 
out more toward the south side. Against this iden¬ 
tity the following have spoken decidedly:— Robiv- 
sok (Biblical Researches , Bost ed. 1856, voL L p. 
407-418; voL iii. 254-268 ; and Neue Uniersuchun- 
yen. Halle, 1847); Titus Toblbe: Golgotha. St 
G&llen, 1851, p. 224 fEJ For the identity are— 


(■Wil) the reproach of Egypt So by oar Jeans at Golgo¬ 
tha the shame and guilt of sin was rolled assay from the 
Israel of God; and there was His camp, for He conquered 
bv the cross. Bather for fetched.—P. S.j 

* [So also Reland, Palest, p. 660, Bengel, Winer, Ewald, 
Meyer, A. Alexander. The objection of Alford and Words¬ 
worth, that no snch bill or rock is known to have existed 
(comp. Stanley, Palestine, p. 464), Is hardly valid in view 
of the hlUy and rocky character of Jerusalem and its vicini¬ 
ty. Ewald identifies it with ** the hill Gareb, ,# Jer. xxxL 
89; Krafft and Lange with Goath, which was without the 
city. Williams {Holy City. ti. 840) supposes that the roek 
of Calvary was part of a little swell of the ground forming a 
somewhat abrupt brow on the west and south sides, which 
would afford a convenient spot for public execution, as it 
was sufficiently elevated to raise the sufferers above the 
gazingcrowd—P. 8.) 

t [This is hardly of sufficient account. The explanation 
of Jerome appears to me very doubtful for three reasons: 
1. The name would then be not the place of a skull (rdroy 
Kpariov). still less a skull simply, as in the Hebrew and in 
the Greek of St Luke ( tepayior ), but the place of skulls 
{rimos spaytay); 9. there Is no record that the Jews bad a 
special place for public execution; 8. it is extremely unlike¬ 
ly that a rich man, like Joseph of Arimaibea. should have 
kept a garden in such a plaoe (for the sepulchre of Christ 
wms near the place of crucifixion, John xix. 41).—P. 

$ [Also John Wilson, Barclay, Bonar, Btrwart, Ar¬ 
nold, Mktrb, Ewald, Sam. J. Andrews: The Life of our 
Lord upon the Earth. New York, 1668, p. 560 and Ar¬ 
nold, art in Herzog's Encyklopddie. v«*L v. 807 ff.. where 
the reader will find a summary of the principal arguments 
on both sides of the qnestion with special reference to Robin¬ 
son and Williams, an the chief champions of the opposite 
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KarLvTON Raumsb: PaldsUna, p.,855; Scholz: de 
Golgotha miu , compare Friedukb : Lap. 187 ; 
Bchubbst [Reise in das Morgenland , voL ii. p. 503 
*]; Schultz : Jerusalem , p. 96; Krafft : die Topo¬ 
graphic Jerusalems, Bonn, 1846,p. 230.* Wolff: 
Reise in das pelobte Land , Stuttgart, 1849, p. 83, pro¬ 
nounces in favor of the probability of the identity 
(more undecidedly in his work “ Jerusalem ,” Leipzig, 
1857.) Berggrxn is decided for the identity, in the 
tract, Flavius Josephus, der Fuhrer und lrrfuhrer 
der Pilger im Alien und Keuen Jerusalem, Leipzig, 
1864:—“ It may be quite indifferent to a Christian 
where the place of execution, Golgotha, and Christ’s 
grave, were, inasmuch as the truth of the Gospel his¬ 
tory is not dependent upon the traditions regarding 
the external and local circumstances in the life and 
death of Jesus. But, overlooking the fact that tra¬ 
dition is often worthy of attention, there are all pos¬ 
sible positive reasons to bring forward, why we 
should seek Golgotha at once, and only there, where 
the tradition represents. Neither the old world nor 
the new has any ground for doubting the common 
opinion regarding the Holy Sepulchre.” 

The following remark appears important:—Jere- 

% 

views. Korte. a German bookseller, who visited Jerusalem, 
ju d. 1788, at the same time with the learned Pooocke, was 
the first who took a stand against the supposed identity of 
the spot of the Holy Sepulchre with the place of the cruci¬ 
fixion and sepulchre of our Lord. The late Dr. Robinson, of 
Union ThecL Seminary, New York, strongly opposes the 
old tradition, and lays down the general principle “that all 
ecclesiastical tradition respecting the ancient places In and 
around Jerusalem and throughout Palestine is qf no value ; 
except as for as It is supported by circumstances known 
from the Scriptures or from other cotemporary testimony " 
(Bibl, Researches in Palestine, etc* voL L p. 858 and Hi. p. 
888 of the last Boston edition. Comp, also Jura Fbbqu- 
soh, art. Jerusalem, In W. Smith's Dictionary of the Bible, 
voL L p. 1088 sqq. Enron, Wipes, Baktlxtt, Stanlxy, 
and Ellicott, leave the matter donbtfhi.—P. S.] 

* [Comp, alw on the same side Ohatbaubuaito, who 
led the way in this century In a plausible defence of the old 
tradition, reasoning mainly a priori that the Christians 
must have known from the beginning and could never for¬ 
get the places of Christ's death and burial (IHntratre de 
Paris d Jerusalem, Paris, 1811); Tibchkndoaf (Reise in 
den Orient Leipzig, 1846, voL ii. 17 ft); Gno. Finlby {On 
the Site of the Holy Sepulchre, Loudon, 1847): Ouic; 
Pbimk; Lewih ( Jerusalem, Loudon, 1861); G. Williams 
(The Holy City, London, 1845 ; 3d ed. 1849, 2 vola.). Dr. 
Alford on Matt, xxvii. 88 does not enter into the merits of 
the question, bat gives it as his opinion that Williams u has 
made a very strong case for the commonly received site of 
Calvary and the Sepulchre " The question is of little prac¬ 
tical importance. The main argument In favor or the 
identity is derived frora the unbroken Christian tradition. 
But while we are reluctant to break with a tradition of 
each extent, it Is repugnant to sound Christian feeling to be¬ 
lieve that a spot so often profoned and disgraced by the 
most unworthy superstitions, impostures, and quarrels of 
Christian sects, should be actually the sacred spot where 
the Saviour died for the sins of the race. At all events the 
testimony of tradition In such a case is not so important as 
maintained by Williams when he affirms that u the credit 
of the. whole Church for fifteen hundred years is in some 
measure Involved In its veracity." The Christian Church 
never claimed geographical and topographical infhllibllity, 
and leaves the question of the holy places open to foir criti¬ 
cism. The Apostles and Evangelists barely allnde to the 
places of Christ's birth, death, and resurrection. They fixed 
their eyes upon the great focta themselves, and worshipped 
the exalted Baviour in heaven, where He lives for ever. It 
was only since the age of Constantine, in the fourth century, 
that those localities were abused in the service of an almost 
Idolatrous superstition, yet not without continued protest 
from manv of the wisest and best men of the Church. From 
the Gospels so mnch only appears with certainty as to tho 
place of the crucifixion,, that It was oat of the city, Matt, 
zxvill. 11; John xlx. 17; comp. Heb. xiil. 12; yet near the 
city, John xlx. 20* apparently near a tboroughfore, as may 
be inferred from Marx xv. 29; and that the sepulchre was 
near the place of the crucifixion, John xlx. 41, in a.garden 
sod hewn In a rook, Matt xxvii. 60 and the parallel pas¬ 
sage*.— P. 8/1 


iniah predict* (xxxi. 38-40) that the city should in 
future times extend beyond the north wall (the seo- 
ond wall), and enclose Gibeat Gareb, or the leper’s 
hill, and Gibeat Goath,* or the hill of death (of roar¬ 
ing, groaning). The position of Gareb can corre¬ 
spond only with Under Bezetha, and the position of 
Goath only Upper Bezetha, where Golgotha rose. 
Both of these elevations were enclosed by Agrippa, 
as parts of the new city, and lay inside the third walL 
From the context we learn that Gareb and Goath 
were unclean places, but, being measured in with the 
holy city, became sanctified. That the Goath-hill of 
Jeremiah is identical with the Golgotha of the Evan¬ 
gelists, is more than probable. The wall of Agrippa 
was built around Bezetha by Herod Agrippa, the 
grandson of Herod the Great 

In -conducting this controversy, the following 
points should be kept in mind: 1. That those who 
oppose the identity have never pointed out any other 
site for Golgotha. 2. The history of the city of Je¬ 
rusalem. It has been proved that the city, at a later 
period, extended considerably from south northward 
and north-westward, and that the third wall, or wall 
of Agrippa, enclosed on this side a piece of ground 
which had hitherto lain outside the city. 3. The 
history of the holy places themselves. It has never 
been disproved, that, according to the testimonies of 
Eusebius and Hieronymus, a marble statue of Venus 
desecrated Golgotha from the days of Hadrian to 
those of Constantine, to prevent Christians from re¬ 
sorting to the holy place; and that this and similar 
desecratory monuments form the connecting link be¬ 
tween the apostolic tradition and the time of Con¬ 
stantine (Krafft, p. 172). 4. A distinction must be 
dr&ym between the statements of tradition regarding 
the holy places in general, and the description of 
| special points; and it is an erroneous conclusion, 
when we entertain doubts regarding the former, be¬ 
cause doubts attach themselves to the latter (Krafft, 
p. 234). Schultz represents Golgotha as a rocky 
height, which rose straight up over against the city, 
having a precipitous face toward north and east, and 
was in this way a kind of stage, exposed to the eyes 
of all the city’s inhabitants. 

As regards the Via dolorosa, or Via crude, or the 
Lord’s road from the prsetorium to Golgotha, men¬ 
tion was first made of it in the fourteenth century 
(Krafft, p. 168). The real way trod by our Lord 
must have lam somewhat more to tile south.f 
Braune’s statement, that the way was about an 
hour’s walking, is incorrect: it was very much 
shorter. 

On the discovery of the holy cross by Saint 
Helena, the Basilika erected on Golgotha by her, 
and the present Church of the Holy Sepulchre, con¬ 
sult the Church Histories, and works of travel to the 
holy land. The central-point in the history of the 
Holy Sepulchre is the Crusades; but the fact, that 
the Mohammedans still possess the spot, is less sad¬ 
dening than that Christian sects contend and fight 
over the holy places, that this contention gave occa- 

* [Or accurately Ooah, njj y the th being added to con¬ 
nect the Hebrew particle of motion,— Goathah. Gesenioi 
derives it from HJll, to low, or moo, as a cow. Henoe 
also the translation of the Targum the heifer's pool. The 
Syriac, on the other hand, has leromto, to the eminence, 
perhaps reading Hfita.—P. 8.] 

t [ u If the trial of the Lord was at the palaee of Herod on 
.Mount Sion, He could not haxe passed along the Via dolo* 
roeaf Andrews,Lap.584—P. 8J 
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sion lately to a bloody war, and tbat the supersti¬ 
tious deception of the holy Easter-fire forms the chief 
attraction of the feast of Golgotha l 

Ter, 84. Gave Him to drink. —It became a 
custom in later times, among the Jews, to give to 
those who were led away to execution a stupefying 
draught (Synedr. 6; Wetstein on Mark xv. 28; 
Friedlicb, 141). The Rabbins considered this a cus¬ 
tom of holy mildness, and would ground it upon 
Prov. xxxi. 6 [** Prodeunti ad mpplicium capitis po- 
tum dederunt, granumque thuris in poculo vini, ut 
turbaretur inieuectus ejus , sicut dicitur: date siceram , 
etc.”]. - In the days of the Christian martyrs, it 
sometimes happened that similar drinks were admin¬ 
istered to the condemned on their way to execution 
by friends and brethren in the faith who accompa¬ 
nied them (Neander, Lebcn Jesu, p. 757). It can¬ 
not be shown to have been a Roman custom. Nev¬ 
ertheless the Roman soldier carried with him a wine, 
which, though weak in itself, was strengthened by 
being mixed with various roots. This common wine 
was called vinegar-wine (Mark), also vinegar (Mat¬ 
thew). Mark says myrrh was mixed with the wine.* 
The Jewish Sanhedrin appointed for this purpose a 
grain of incense to be mixed with a cup of wine. 
The physician Dioskorides says myrrh was also used; 
Matthew, however, adds, u mingled with galL” By 
X o A ^ the LXX. translate risy.b , wormwood, quassia. 
The Evangelist may have chosen the expression with 
reference to Ps. lxix. 22; but he has not marked the 
fulfilment specially. There is no trace of a later 
mythical tradition. The most common drink was 
vinegar-wine; the strongest and most stupefactive 
mixture, wormwood. Jesus refused this intoxicat¬ 
ing draught decidedly, and that, too, knowing,its 
nature: “ when He had tasted, He would not 
drink.” The Romans named such a drink, signifi¬ 
cantly, sopor. Jesus did not thus afterward refuse 
the unmixed vinegar-wine when He thirsted, and had 
finished Ilis work. 

Ver. 35. And having crucified Him, <xrav- 
p&aavr t s 54 avr6v, k.t.K. 

1. The Cross, aravp6s : primarily a pale or beam, 
crux, two beams fastened together in the shape of a 
T; of these, the longer, called staticulum , projected 
often upward the shorter, or cross-beam, called an- 
tenna. f In the middle of the larger beam there was 
a peg or a piece of wood, on which the sufferer rest- 


* [There is no necessary contradiction, as asserted by 
Meyer and Alford, between the “vinegar mingled witn 

E lf” of Matthew and the “wine mingled with myrrh” of 
ark, since the common wine of the soldiers was little bet¬ 
ter than vinegar, and since xoA^j, gall , Is used in the Sep- 
tnaglnt for various kinds of bitter substances. See Winer, 
sub vul. i. p. 849 f—P. 8.] 

t [There were three forms of the cross: 1. Onus immissa 
or capitata , a transverse beam crossing a perpendicular one 


at some distance from the top, = 


-T* 


According to tradi¬ 
tion this was the form of the Saviour's cross, which is thus 
commonly represented on ancient coins and in modern pic¬ 
tures of the crucifixion. There is no proof of this, but it ap¬ 
pears probable from the fact thnt the “title” was placed 
over the head. The so-called Greek cross is a form of the 
erwr immuHta , where the two beams cross each other in the 
middle, and the four arms are of equal length. 2. Cruse 
commutsti, a transverse beam placed on the top of a perpen¬ 
dicular one, resembling the letter "]“. 8. Crum decueuata, 
or St. Andmc'e cross, like the letter X- The crqss which 
appeared to Constantine, was of this form, with the Greek 
letter K in it, so as to represent the first two letters of the 


word Christos See pictures of coins of Constantine in 

Baronius’ Annates ad ana. p. 812; in M&nter's Sinhbilder 


ed; and this formed one of the irost excruciating 
agonies of the cross.* The height of the cross was 
not great, and the feet of the criminal were not more 
than two feet from the ground. 

2. The Crucifixion. The most extreme capital 
punishment among several ancient nations ; it was 
practised even by the Persians, Ezra vi. 11 Esther 
viL 9; still, the Persian instrument of execution was 
something between the Roman cross and the Germanic 
gallows. The cross of the Romans was the severest 
punishment for the worst criminals, and so disgrace¬ 
ful, that it dare not be inflicted on Roman citizens 
(cruddismmum teUrrtmumque mpplicium, Cicero, 
Verr. 5, 64); only slaves, highway robbers, rebels, 
and outlawed prisoners of war, were made to suffer it 
(Joseph. Bell. v. Jud. 11,1, etc.).f Those condemned 
to the cross must first be scourged; then bear their 
own cross, also a tablet upon the breast stating 
their crime, as far as the place of execution, which 
lay outside the city, upon a thronged highway, or 
upon some exposed spot, tbat the crucified criminals 
might be mocked and at the same time inspire ter¬ 
ror. When they had reached this place of execution, 
they were stripped, and, after the stupefying draught 
was administered, they were raised up and nailed to 
the cross, which had been previously erected, and 
above which was placed an inscription. There was, 
no doubt, another mode, according to which the 
c riminal* were fastened to the cross while it yet lay 
on the ground. But it would appear that the former 
was the more usual method (Friedlieb, p. Lc. 142). 
The arms were first extended and fastened to the 
cross-beam. The body rested upon a peg in the cen¬ 
tre in a riding manner, which prevented the hands 
from being tom through, and allowing the person to 
fall. The feet, too, were fastened. Then began the 
nailing. The old traditional view of the Church, that 
the feet of the Lord were nailed as well as His hands, 
was contradicted since 1792 by Dr. Paulus, who 
main tained that the feet of Jesus wero only bound. 
But this assertion has been disproved by Hengsten- 
berg, Hug, and Bahr (consult Tholuck, Die Glaub- 
wurdigkeit der evangeltschcn Qeschichte; Hug, Gut- 
achten, ii. 174; Friedlieb, L c. p. 144)^ The first 
proof that feet and hands were both fastened by 
nails, is supplied by Luke xxiv. 89, where Jesus, 
after His resurrection, shows the disciples His hands 
and feet (with the marks in them). Again, we have 
the testimonies of the oldest Church Fathers, who 
wrote at a time when this punishment was still prac¬ 
tised, upon this subject, namely, Justin Martyr, Did. 
c. Tryph. 97; Tertullian, Advers. Marc. iii. 19. Fur¬ 
ther, heathen writers testify that the feet as well as 
the hands were nailed: Plautus, Mbstellaria, Act ii. 


der alien Christen , p. 86 sqq., and the second volume of my 
Church History\ p. 27 sq.—r. 8.1 

* [This needs explanation. The projection on the mid¬ 
dle of tbo Larger beam, on which the sufferer sat, a wooden 
pin called eedile (f<f> tfi iwoxovrrcu oi <rravpo(>i<vc<, 
Justin Mart Dial. c. Tryph. p. 818). was rather m relict and 
prevented the weight of the whole body from foiling upon 
the arms, which otherwise would soon have been torn from 
the nails. But in protracting the sufferings, it may be aaid 
to havo been a chief source of pain.—l*. 8.) 

t [Crucifixion was alndished as a punishment by Con¬ 
stantine, the first Christian etnjK*ror. no doubt under the in¬ 
fluence of the humane spirit of Christianity, which In this 
aud many other features improved the Uouian lcgiflation, 
first indirectly and then directly, from the time of Tngaa 
and Marcus Aurc-llus (although these emnerors were heathen 
and persecutors) to Justinian. C«*mp. the writers Church 
History, voL il. (now in course of publication) $ 13, p. 107 ft 
-P. 8.] 

t 
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Scene 1.* ** There is no reference made here by the 
Evangelist to Ps. xxii. 16.f This is a matter not to 
be overlooked. Moreover, the explanation of the 
words *nN:D [which the English Version- renders: 
they pierced] is acknowledged to be very difficult and 
doubtful (compare Hengstenberg, Ewold, Hitzig [also 
Hupteld. Delitzsch, and J. A. Alexander] on the pas¬ 
sage). The typical Messianic reference of Ps. xxii. to 
the sufferings of Christ does not, however, depend on 
verse 16th, although the similarity is very striking. 
See Meyer also on this passage. The spirit of tor¬ 
ture of the old world must naturally manifest its in¬ 
ventive powers in the augmentation of the pains of 
this punishment. So arose the habit of crucifying 
with the head downward (Peter’s death), and such 
like (see Friedlieb, 1. c. p. 146). Hence, too, arose 
the crux deamata, in an oblique form, in the shape 
of the letter X » upon which Andrew is said to have 
bled to death. The Roman punishment of crucifixion 
was introduced into Palestine after that country had 
become a province of the Roman empire. Meeting 
with a similar punishment, of a Jewish character, a 
modification ensued. Among the Jews, those who 
had been stoned to death were hanged upon a tree 
to excite terror, on the condition that the corpse was 
not to remain on the tree, but should be buried the 
same day; for one who is hanged is cursed of God 
(Gal. iii. 13 ), and the land was not to be polluted by 
such an one (Deut xxi. 22 , 23 ). Hence the Jews 
employ, of crucifixion, the more usual nbn, to hang , 
and Christ is designated in Jewish polemical works, 
the hanged. According to the Roman custom, the 
crucified were not taken down: they were allowed to 
die slowly; and in the case of young and strong men, 
this continued sometimes three days. Their flesh 
was given to the birds, or other wild animals. At 
times their sufferings were shortened, by kindling a 
fire beneath, or allowing lions and bears to tear them 
to pieces. But the Jewish custom did not permit 
that, partly from a sense of humanity, partly from 
regard to symbolic purity. The bodies must, ac¬ 
cording to the law just quoted, be taken down and 
buried. Hence arose the Roman Crucifragium , the 
breaking of the legs (otherwise a punishment in it¬ 
self); and with this a “mercy-stroke” was at times 
associated, which ended the pain of the sufferer. 
Were they already dead, the Crucifragium was su¬ 
perfluous; but to make sure of death, the easier 
mercy-stroke was given, that is, the body was pierced 

* [The passage of Plautus alluded to above, reads thus: 

** Ego dabo ei taUntum . primn« qui in cruc&m esrcucur- 
rerHt, e*d m lege, vt orrroANTUB bis panes, bis bbaciiia/' 
Here the only thing extraordinary is the repetition (&/>), 
while the nailing of the feet itself is supposed to be the usual 
method. Each foot was probably nailed to the cross sepa¬ 
rately, and not both by one nail. In earlier pictures of the 
crucifixion, Christ was attached to the cro-s by three or four 
nails indifferently. Early tradition speaks of fonr nails. 
After the thirteenth century the practice prevailed of repre¬ 
senting the feet us lying one over the othor and both pene¬ 
trated by only one nail. It Is poedble that the crown of 
thorns remained upon His head as represented by painters, 
since Matthew ana Mark mention the removal of the purple 
robe by the soldiers, but not of the crown. See Friedlieb, 
Archcrol. p. 145, and Andrews, Life of Chriet y p. 583.—P. 8.] 

t [Not: ver. 17, as in the Edinb. edition, which follows 
the German quotations of Psalms here and e'sewhere, not 
knowing that the German, like the Hebrew Bible, treats the 
Inscriptions of the P.-alms m part of the text and numbers 
them us ver. 1, while the Authorized English Version sep¬ 
arates them from the text in smaller type. Hence All the 
Genimn references to Psalms, which have an inscription, 
mast be changed to snlt the English Bible. The important 
words referred to above are: they pierced my hanae and 
my feet,—?. S.] 


by a lance. We see in the Jewish custom two thinn 
which were combined into one in the Roman: 1. The 
torturing execution; 2. the public exposure to insult 
and mockery; 3. the kindling of a fire beneath is 
the third point, and indicates an annihilating burial. 
Nero, probably, in his persecutions of the Christians, 
carried the thing further; later it became common; 
and the Inquisition, in the Middle Ages, employed 
this legacy of the Romans, and cherished it lovingly. 

3. The Agonies of the Cross, Crucifixion was the 
most extreme punishment, shame, and torture, which 
could be devised by the old world, as represented by 
the severe Roman court of criminal justice. Only 
the Inquisition, with its fiendish inventions, has been 
able to surpass this torturing death. There are two 
sides, agony and disgrace. Each side presents three 
acts. The agony includes scourging, bearing the 
cross, suffering on the cross. The torture of the 
cross begins with the pain of the unnatural method 
of sitting on a peg, the impossibility of holding up 
the weary head, the burning of the nail-pierced hands 
and feet Besides this, there is the swelling of arms 
and legs, feverish thirst and anguish, the gradual ex¬ 
tinction of life through gangrened wounds or exhaus¬ 
tion. The disgrace and mental suffering also presents 
a climax: The Scourged One appears as the detested; 
the expelled Cross-beafer, as the rejected of God and 
men; the Cross-suspended, as an object of horror, 
and of cursing (1 Cor. iv. 13; John iii. 14).—Tho 
unique character of Christ’s sufferings lies, however, 
first, in the contrast between His heavenly healthi¬ 
ness and sensibility, and this hellish torture; second¬ 
ly, in the contrast between His holiness, innocence, 
philanthropy, and divine dignity, and this experienc¬ 
ing of human contempt, rejection, and of apparent 
abandonment by God ; above all, thirdly, in His 
sympathy with humanity, which changes this judg¬ 
ment, to which the world was surrendered, into His 
own, and so transforms it into a vicarious suffering. 
Upon the bodily sufferings of Christ, during the cru¬ 
cifixion, the physician Chr. Gotti. Richter has written 
four treatises (1775).* 

They divided His garments.—“ Perfectly na- 

* [Dr. CnaimxN Fannaion G. Richtbb. born 1676, died 
1711, was a pious physician of the Orphan House iu Halle, 
and the author of thirty-three excellent German hymns fall 
of unction, several of which have passed into common use 
In public worship («. g., Frevet each, erlmte Br&der ; O 
Liebt, die den flimmel hat eeiriseen; Ee koeUt riel, ein 
Christ eu eein ; Ee iet nicht echicer, tin Christ eu eein; 
Mein Salomo, delnfreundlichee Ileglerm; Ee gldnzet der 
Christen inwendigee Leben ; 0 toie eelig *ind die Seelen). 
He thns describes the physical sufferings of the crucifixion: 
1. On account of the unnatural and immovable position of 
the body and the violent extens on of the arms, the least 
motion produced tho most painful sensation all over tho 
body, but especially on the lacerated bock and the pierced 
members. 2. The nails caused constantly increasing pain on 
the m<*t sensitive parts of the hands and feet. 8. Inflamma¬ 
tion set In at the pierced members and wherever the cirea- 
lation of the blood was obstructed by the violent tension of 
the body, and increased the agony and an intolerable thirst. 
4. The blood rushed to the head and produced the most vio¬ 
lent headache. 5. The blood in the lungs accumulated, 

{ >resslng the heart, swelling all the veins, and caused name- 
ess anguish. Loss of blood through the open wounds would 
have shortened the pain, but the blood clotted and ceased 
flowing. Death generally set In slowly, the muscles, veins, 
and nerves gradually growing stiff, and the vital powers 
sinking from exhaustion.—But all the ordinary sufferings of 
crucifixion give us batalhint idea of the sufferings of the 
sinless Qodmnn and Redeemer of the world, which stand 
out solitary and alone,—the unexhausted and inexhaustible 
theme for meditation, gratitude, and worship to all ages and 
generations of the redeemed. See the excellent remarks of 
Dr. Lange In the text. Even the infidel Rousseau exclaim¬ 
ed : If Socrates lived and died like a sage, Jesus of Nazareth 
lived and died like a God.-?. 8.] 
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ked did the erueiarii hang upon the cross (Artemid. 
2, 58; Lips. De cruce 2, 7), and the executioners re¬ 
ceived their clothes (Wetstein upon this passage). 
There is no ancient testimony to snow that there was 
a cloth even round the loins. See Thilo, Ad, Ev. 
Nicod. 10, p. 582.” Meyer. There is, however, also 
a 44 retrospective” prophetic view; and the Jewish 
custom is to be remembered, the sympathy of the 
heathen captain, Christ’s mother beneath the cross, 
etc. The garments became the property of the sol¬ 
diers, after Roman usage. The outer garment was 
divided probably into four, by ripping up the seams. 
Four soldiers were counted off as a guard, by the 
Roman code. The under garment could not be di¬ 
vided, being woven; and this led the soldiers to the 
dice-throwing. Matthew presents the different points 
as a whole. 

Casting lots. —For the more explicit account, 
tee John xix. 28.— That it might be fulfilled.— 
According to the textual criticism (tee above), we are 
led to think these words introduced from John, “ al¬ 
though it is worthy of attention, that b^Bir i xh 
tow xpof. belongs only to Matthew.” De Wette. 
One is induced, certainly, to side with the minority 
of witnesses in this case. The addition is supported 
not merely by the mode of speech used by Matthew, 
but also especially by the fact, that he has put the 
crucifixion into the Aorist participle, as though he 
would emphasize particularly the fact brought for¬ 
ward by the finite verb. And this cannot be the 
division of the garments in itself, but its import 
Accordingly the case stands thus: either the major¬ 
ity of the scribes have taken objection to the expres¬ 
sion, row xpof^rouj or the others have expanded 
the words, “ they divided His garments, casting lots,” 
according to Matthew’s meaning. The construction 
shows, however, that this explanation was intended. 
The prophecy in the psalm is of a typical nature. 
Upon the misconception of the passage, Ps. xxii. 19, 
which Strauss charges home upon the Evangelist, 
tee the author’s Leben Jew , ii. 8, p. 1602 (German 
edition). 

Yer. 86. And sitting down, they watched 
Him there. —The watch was set to prevent those 
who had been crucified from being taken down. In 
this case, they had a peaceful bivouac which assumed 
a significant meaning. 

Yer. 37.— And they set up over His head, 

eta —The circumstance that the crueiartut , accord- 
jag to Dio Cass. 54, 8, was compelled to carry a 
“ title” stating his guilt, suspended from his neck 
and resting upon his breast, while being led to the 
place of execution, justifies the conclusion that it 
was the custom to set up this title also above the 
criminal’s head, when fastened to the cross. We 
learn the same from the transactions regarding this 
title recorded by John, who lays peculiar stress upon 
the double meaning and significance of the super¬ 
scription, chap. xix. 20. This title, according to 
Matthew, was attached after the division of the 
clothes. The very soldiers seem to feel that the 
statement of the crime was not in this case the chief 
matter. The small, white tablet, upon which the 
accusation or sentence of death stood inscribed, was 
called tituluMy tr a v i s , or also A « v k » ft a, air la, 
—This is Jesus, The King of the Jews. —No 
other crime but this. The Jews have crucified their 
Messiah. He has His title of honor; they have their 
shame. 

Ver. 88. Then are two robbers crucified 
with Him, aravpovwrai, —At this moment, and 


not fill then, are (present). 44 By another band of 
soldiers;” for those who crucified the Lord hart 
seated themselves beneath the cross. This arrange¬ 
ment was- a combination devised by Pilate. First, 
the crucified Jesus is decked with the title, King of 
the Jews; then two robbers, as the symbol of His 
Jewish kingdom, are crucified. This was the gov¬ 
ernor’s revenge, that the Jews had overcome him, 
and humbled Him in his own estimation.— Two 
robbers, A par a l ,— The usual punishment for such 
an offence was crucifixion. They were in all likeli¬ 
hood no common robbers, but fanatical insurrection¬ 
ists, chiliastic enthusiasts, such as are frequently met 
with in later Jewish history. Comp. Mark xv. 7. 

Yer. 89. But they that passed by«—Not la¬ 
borers going to their work (Fritzsche, de Wette), but 
the people who, on the afternoon of the feast-day, 
were walking about outside the gate, and going to¬ 
ward this populous quarter, where a new town was 
rising. As we previously remarked, Golgotha was a 
rocky height, turned toward the city, forming thus a 
natural stage for the public exposure of the crucified. 
And there the citizens of Jerusalem came forth this 
day purposely, to walk about with pleasure.— Shak¬ 
ing their hands.— “ Not as a sign of dis ap probation, 
but, as we may see from Ps. xxii. 8—as a gesture of 
passionate and malignant joy: compare Job xvi 4; 
Ps. cix. 25; Isa. xxxvii. 22; Buxtorf, Lexie, Talm. 
p. 2089.” Meyer. Query, was not disapprobation 
hidden under this malignant joy ? 

Yer. 40. Thou that destroyest the temple. 
Following the participial form, more accurately, the 
destroyer of the temple (6 KaraXvvy rbr yaoy). The 
popular accusation brought against Him by the citi¬ 
zens of Jerusalem, proud of their temple, though the 
false witnesses upon the trial had contradicted one 
another. Still, they understood that there lay in 
the rebuilding within three days an announcement of 
a delivering power, and also a claim laid to Messianic 
dignity: hence the summons, Save Thyself, and the 
parallel sentence, explanatory of the first: If Thou 
be the Bon of God, oome down from the oroaa. 
—The witty mockers do not dream that He will 
really within tjiree days rebuild the temple which 
they had destroyed. The parallelism, putting the 
words into poetic form, makes of the utterances a 
song of derision, which they improvise in their Sa¬ 
tanic enthusiasm, as is still often observed in the 
East upon similar occasions. 

Vers. 41-43. The chief priest* ... with the 
scribes. —The burghers blaspheme , for they were at 
first stung with feelings of disapprobation; the mem¬ 
bers of the Sanhedrin mock , for they think they have 
achieved a perfect victory. But their mockery is no 
less blasphemy: and here, too, appears that poetic 
parallelism which makes a derisive song out of their 
mocking. But the mockery rises in fills case to 
frenzy:— He saved others (forced recognition), 
Himself He cannot save (blasphemous conclu¬ 
sion). Then, He is King of Israel; ironical no 
doubt, and again a wicked conclusion. Finally, He 
trusted in God (with blasphemous reference to Ps. 
xxii. 9); and the godless conclusion, in which blas¬ 
phemy against Christ passes unconsciously over into 
blasphemy against God, for whose honor they pre¬ 
tend to be zealous. Besides this, they unconsciously 
adopt the language of the enemies of God’s servant, 
Ps. xxii Thus are the statements, and even the 
prayers, of finished fanaticism usually filled with 
blasphemies. If He wUl have him, ci #ca«i 
avrlr: —if He has pleasure in him, after the Hebrew 
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*ia yen. It is worthy of note, that the mocking 
speech of the Sanhedrin consists of three members, 
while that of the other mockers presents but two. 

Ver. 44. The robbers also, etc.—Apparent 
contradiction of Luke xiiii. 89. 1. Meyer and oth- 
ors: It is an actual contradiction. 2. Ebrard and 
others: It is only a general expression, indefinitely 
put 8. The older harmonists, Chrysostom, and 
others: At first, both mocked; afterward, only one. 
4. At first, both mocked, &pflbi(or, in so far as 
they demanded that He as Messias should descend 
from the cross. But this the one did, as a nobler 
chiliast (millennarian), and with a heart filled by en¬ 
thusiastic hopes; the other, in a despairing spirit 
Afterward, the former resigned all earthly hopes, and 
in his death turned to the dying Christ; the other in 
his despair blasphemed the dying Lamb (i&Kaoipbfift, 
Luke). See the author’s Leben Jem , it 8, p. 1666. 

ver. 45. No^r, from the sixth hour there 
was a darkness, etc. — Since the third hour, or nine 
o’clock in the morning, Jesus had been hanging on 
the cross; from the sixth hour,—accordingly at mid¬ 
day, when the sun stood highest and the day was 
brightest, which also was the middle-point in His 
crucifixion-torments, — the darkness began. This 
statement regarding the time, appears to be opposed 
to that in John xix. 14, where we read that it was 
the sixth hour (&pa when Pilate pro¬ 

nounced sentence. K we adopt Tholuck’s view, that 
John follows the reckoning of time usual in the Ro¬ 
man forum, we obtain too early an hour. The peri¬ 
ods of the day being reckoned especially according to 
the hours of prayer, 8, 6, 9, we may understand the 
passage thus: the third hour (nine o’clock in the 
morning) was already past, and it was going, was 
hastening on, to the sixth hour. The sixth hour was 
held peculiarly sacred by the Jews, especially upon 
the Sabbaths and the festivals. Mark’s statement 
is analogous, ch. xv. 25: it was the third hour when 
they crucified Jesus. Mark, like Matthew, contem¬ 
plates the scourging as a part of the crucifixion; 
and that occurred between the third and sixth hour. 
This cannot have been an ordinary eclipse of the sun, 
because the Passover was celebrated at the time of 
full moon. Moreover, Luke mentions the darkening 
of the sun after the darkening of the earth; and 
hence it is manifest, that he ascribes the darkness 
which spread over the earth to no mere eclipse; but 
he ascribes, on the contrary, the darkness of the sun 
to a mysterious thickening of the atmosphere. The 
Christian Fathers of the first century appeal to a 
statement which is found in the works of Phlegon, a 
chronicler under the Emperor Hadrian (Neander, p. 
756). Eusebius quotes the very words, under the 
date of the 4th year of the 202d Olympiad: “ There 
occurred the greatest darkening of the sun which had 
ever been known; it became night at mid-day, so 
that the stars shone in the heavens. A great earth¬ 
quake in Bithynia, which destroyed a part of Nicaea.”* 

* [I add the original of the remarkable passage of Phls- 
ooit, who was a froedman of the heathen emperor Hadrian, 
and wrote a Sylloge Olympiontcarwn et Chronicorum : 
Tcp A Irci rJ)f 2 B oAujiwidbos iyipero fxAti\f/it 7)\iov 
Htylcrrr) tup iyvwaniptsv srpirepop, xal yu{ &pfy fiery 
TTjt rj fit pas iyivtr o, &art xal ioripas ip oi/papp 
iparijrai. Seuruds ri fieyas sark Btdvvtap ytpifiepos 
rk woAAa Htxaias «rare<rrpcifaro. The tame passage Is 
quoted by Jnllus African us, a. d. 222, in Byncellos* Chron. 
267, Ven. 822, Par.: *A iyup iaropu 4*1 Ti&tplov Kal- 
ffapos ip ‘xopat\i)vtp (In the middle of the month) bcAci- 


Hug and Wieseler ( Chronol. Synapse, p. 888) reject 
this reference, inasmuch as Phlegon speaks of an act¬ 
ual eclipse. But when we see that Phlegon unites 
that eclipse with an earthquake, we may reasonably 
conclude he refers to some extraordinary natural 
phenomenon. Still, as it is alleged that the reckon¬ 
ings do not agree accurately with the year of Christ’s 
death (either two or one year earlier, see Wieseler, 
p. 888; Brinkmeyer, Chrondogie , p. 208), we let 
this reference rest upon its own merits. Poulus and 
others make the darkness to be such as precedes an 
ordinary earthquake. Meyer, on the contrary, asserts 
that it was an extraordinary , miraculous darkness. 
Without doubt, the phenomenon was associated with 
the deaih of Jesus in the most intimate and mysteri¬ 
ous manner. But the life of the earth has something 
more than its mere ordinary round; it has a geologi¬ 
cal development which shall go on till the end of the 
world. This development is conditioned by the de¬ 
velopment of God’s kingdom, forms a parallel to the 
same, and agrees in all the principal points with the 
decisive epochs in the kingdom of God {see the au¬ 
thor’s Leben Jesu , ii. 1, p. 812; and Positive Dogma- 
tile, p. 1227). Accordingly, the death of Jesus is 
accompanied by an extraordinary occurrence in the 
physical world. But that these occurrences, as natu¬ 
ral phenomena, were produced by natural causes, 
cannot be denied. For, improper as it is to represent 
the wonder in nature as a simple, accidental occur¬ 
rence in nature, it is equally improper to set nature 
outside of nature herself or to deny the natural side 
of the wonder in nature. This darkening of the sun 
is then to be connected with a miraculous earth-. 
quake, which again stood connected with the occur¬ 
rence in the life of the divine Redeemer, which we 
are now considering. The moment when Christ, the 
creative Prince, the principle of life to humanity and 
the world, expires, convulses the whole physical 
world. In a similar moment of death, is nature to 
go to meet her glorification. When Christ was bom, 
night became bright by the shining of the miraculous 
star, as though it would pass into a heavenly day; 
when He died, the day darkened at the hour when 

ifnp 7]\lov yeyovivai rfkftap axb &pas fxrijs filxH* 
ipydrrfs. Another heathen historian, Thallus, os quoted 
by Julius Africanus, mentions the same eclipse of the sun: 
tovto to exoruf IxA utyiv ruv rjkiou 6aAA os avofraAel 
ip rplry tup iorop'iw. Eusebius mentions a third au¬ 
thority without naming it To these testimonies must be 
added those of Tertuiiian, Origen. Ruflnus, who boldly ap¬ 
peal to the Roman archives for the proof of the eclipse of 
the sun at the time of the Saviour's death. See on thia 
whole subject the learned astronomical investigation of Dr. 
SEvrriRTU, Chronoloffia Sacra , Leipzig, 1846, p. 180 ft. and 
p. 281 ft Seyflhrth, who defends the eera Dionysiaca as 
correct, both as to the year and day of Christ's birth, pats 
this eclipse on the 10th of March, a. d. 38, and regards it 
both as a natural and as a supernatural phenomenon. He 
Infers this even from Pblegon's testimony, who says that 
this eclipse surpassed all others ever seen (fitylarrj rcop 
iy pear flippy srp6rtpop\ and yet there can be no greater 
natural eclipse of the snn than a total eclipse, such as is 
not unfrequently witnessed in every generation. But the 
majority of orthodox commentators regard it as a purely 
supernatural event on account of the time of the paasover in 
the full moon, when the sun cannot be obscured by the 
moon. So also Meyer, Stier, Alford, Wordsworth, who calls 
it a okotos Oeowolifrov, Andrews, and Nost. At all events, 
the unanimous testimony of all the synoptical Gospels most 
silence all question as to the universal belief of this darkness 
as a fact The omission of it in John's Goepel is of no more 
weight than the numerous other instances of such omission. 
The darkness was designed to exhibit the amazement of 
nature and of the God of nature at the wickedness of the 
crnelfixion of Him who is the light of the world and the soa 
of righteousness.—P. 8.] 
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the sun shone in fullest glory, as though it would 
sink into the awful night of SheoL Heubner, refer¬ 
ring to the eclipse mentioned by Phlegon, says, 
Suidas relates that Dionysius the Areopagite (then a 
heathen), saw the eclipse in Egypt, and exclaimed: 
“ Either God is suffering, and the world sympathizes 
with Him, or else the world is hurrying to destruc¬ 
tion.” See also, p. 457, the well-known statement 
of Plutarch (De oractdorum defeeiu). Ships which 
were sailing toward Italy, passed by the island Paxe. 
The Egyptian helmsman, Thamus, heard a voice bid¬ 
ding him say to the palttdes , when he arrived, that 
the great Pan was dead. The announcement of this 
death called forth many outcries and a sound of bit¬ 
ter lamentation. Many interpretations of this mys¬ 
terious legend. 

Ower all the land. —Theophylact: Kocfunbr 9b 

rb <ne6ros, ov usputiv. Meyer agrees with this in¬ 
terpretation and thinks that, in accordance with the 
miraculous character of the whole event, M tranav 

yrjr must mean here over the whole earth, and not 
over the whole land (as Erasmus, Maldonatus, Kuin5el, 
Olshausen, Ebrard, and others take it); yet he ad¬ 
mits that the term must not be measured by the laws 
of physical geography, and expresses simply the faith 
of popular observation.* But the legitimacy of 44 the 
popular hyperbole ” lies in this, that the Israelites 
used the “ whole land ” for the whole earth. There 
is a reference certainly to the whole world, though 
the natural phenomena may have been fully seen 
only in the holy land, Syria, and Asia Minor.— To 
the ninth hour. —Highly significant continuance of 
the darkness. Mere shadows of this gloom were the 
darknesses which accompanied the decease of Romu¬ 
lus and that of Caesar. Virg. Georg, i. 164. 

Ver. 46. About the ninth hour Jesus cried 
out, etc.—This is the only one of the “ seven words ” 
which is reported by Matthew and Mark: it is given 
accordingly in a pointed manner, and presented in 
its striking signification. Most exactly given by Mark 
in the vernacular Syro-Chaldaic dialect, Eloi, EloL 
etc.f With this single exception the above-named 
Evangelists mention merely the loud cry of the Sar 
viour without giving its contents. He cried out, 
kve&iyotv ; or, He shrieked with a loud and strong 
voice. The exclamation itself is given in its original 
form, os the “ Talitha Cumi ” and the 44 Abba ” in 
Mark (ch. v. 41, xiv. 36). 2aj8 axOart, Chald. 

= Heb. ■’snrir . “The citation of this 
exclamation in the original tongue is fully and natu¬ 
rally explained by the mockery of ver. 47, which 
rests upon the similarity of sound. The Greek trans¬ 
lator of Matthew’s Gospel was accordingly forced to 
retain the Hebrew words, though he adds the trans¬ 
lation.” Meyer .—Explanation of this cry: 1. Vica¬ 
rious experience of the divine wrath (Melanchthon and 
the older orthodox school). 2. Testimony that His 
political plans had failed (Wolfenbiittel Fragments). 
8. Mythical, founded on Ps. xxii., the programme 
of His sufferings (Strauss). 4. Lamentation, ex¬ 
pressed in a scriptural statement, showing He had 
the whole psalm, with its sublime conclusion, before 

# [This passage is entirely mistranslated in the Edinb. 
edition, so as to give the very opposite sense. I compared 
Meyer's fourth edition, and gave his view more fully than 
Dr. Lange who quotes from the third edition. Alford con- 
tinea the expression to that part of the globe over which it 
was day, but sees no strong objection to any limitation, pro¬ 
vided the fact itself, as happening at Jerusalem, is distinctly 
recognized.—P. 8.] 

t [Won is worth infers from this an argument for the use 
of vernacular Scriptures.—P. 8.J 


His mind (Paulus, Schleiermacher). 5. Objective or 
actual momentary abandonment by God (Oishausenju 

6. Subjective momentary abandonment or feeling of 
being forsaken by God. De Wettc, Meyer. The lat¬ 
ter says that Christ was 44 for a moment overpower¬ 
ed (!) by the deepest pain; ” that 44 the agony of 
soul arising from His rejection by men, united with 
the torture of the body, which now surpassed en¬ 
durance;” that 44 His consciousness of union with 
God was for the moment overcome by the agony.” 

7. Amid the faintness, or the confusion of mind at 
the presentiment of approaching death. He felt His 
abandonment by God; and yet His spirit rested 
firmly on, and His will was fully subject to, God, 
while He was thus tasting death for every man 
through God’s grace (Lange’s Leben Jem , ii. 3, p. 
1578). Or the voice of conflict with death, a voice 
at the same time of victory over Ihis temporal death 
to which humanity is subject- [We have in this ex¬ 
clamation an intensified renewal of the agony of 
Gethsemane, the culmination of His vicarious suffer¬ 
ings where they turned into victory. It was a divine 
human experience of sin and death in their innei 
connection and universal significance for the race by 
one who was perfectly pure and holy, a mysterious 
and indescribable anguish of the body and the soul in 
immediate prospect of, and in actual wrestling with, 
death as the wages of sin and the culmination of ail 
misery of man, of which the Saviour was free, but 
which He voluntarily assumed from infinite love in 
behalf of the race. But His spirit serenely sailed 
above the clouds and still held fast to God as Bis 
God, and His wilt was as obedient to Him as in the 
garden when He said: Not My will but Thine be 
done. While God apparently forsook Him, the suf¬ 
fering Head of humanity, in tasting death as the ap¬ 
pointed curse of sin and separation from His commu¬ 
nion, Christ did not forsake God, and thus restored 
for man the bond of union with God which man had 
broken. The exclamation: My God, My God, etc., 
implies therefore a struggle with death which was at 
the same time a defeat of the king of terror, and 
transformed death into life by taking away its sting, 
and completing the atonement. Hence the trium¬ 
phant conclusion of the agony in the words: 44 It is 
finished/ 11 Comp, the Doctrinal Thoughts below. 
There is great consolation in this dying word. Even 
if God hides His face from us, we need not despair; 
the sun of grace is still behind the clouds of judg¬ 
ment, and will shine through the veil with double 
effect.—P. S.l 

Ver. 47. This (man) calleth for Elijah.—Ex¬ 
planation : 1. Misunderstanding on the part, a. of 
the Roman soldiers (Euthym. Zigabenus), b. of the 
common Jews (Theophylact), e. of the Hellenists 
(Grotius). 2. Meyer, following de Wette: 44 A blas¬ 
phemous Jewish joke, by an awkward and godless 
pun upon Ell” * If we conceive to ourselves the 
state of matters, we may easily assume that joking 
and mockery were now past (see Luke xxiii. 48). It 
may be supposed that this loud cry, Eli, Eli, waken¬ 
ed up the consciences of the on-looking Jews, and 
filled them with the thought, Perhaps the turning 
point may now actually have come, and Elijah may 
appear to bring in the day of judgment and ven¬ 
geance (Olshausen); and, occupied thus, they may 
not have heard the remaining words. It is by no 

* [So Alford: intended mockery, ns ovrot ckprly in¬ 
dicates.” Also Alexander, Elllcott, Andrews, Owen, l'n« 
by, 8tier, East, etc.—P. S.J 
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means far-fetched to imagine that the Jewish super¬ 
stition, after the long-continued darkness, took the 
form of an expectation of a Messianic appearance. 
At least, We may say that they sought to hide their 
terror under an ambiguous pun upon the words. 

Vers. 48, 49. One of them ran and took a 
sponge. —The word of Jesus: I thirst , had immedi¬ 
ately preceded this act, as we learn from John; and, 
succeeding the cry: Eli, marks that Christ was now 
conscious of having triumphed. Under the impulse 
of sympathy, one ran and dipped a sponge in a ves¬ 
sel of wine which stood there (the ordinary military 
wine, posed) ; and then fastening the sponge upon a 
hyssop-reed, which when fully grown is firm as wood, 
gave it to the Lord to drink. (See Winer, art Hys¬ 
sop.) According to John, several were engaged in 
this act According to Matthew, the rest cry out to 
the man who was offering the drink, Wait (come), 
let ns see whether Elijah will oome to save 
Him. According to Mark, the man himself cries, 
Wait, etc.—an accurate picture of the excitement 
caused by the loud cry of Jesus. The one party seem 
to see in this act a disturbance of the expectation; the 
others see in it the fulfilment of the request, and a 
refreshment to support life till the expectation should 
be fulfilled. De Wette thinks the offer was ironical; 
but he confounds the seeond with the first draught 
His view, too, is opposed by Christ’s reception of the 
second drink. Christ drank this draught, 1. because 
the wine was unmixed; 2. because now the moment 
of rest had come. 

Ver. 50. Jesns cried again, Kp&tat .—The 
last words,—not those recorded in John xix. 80, 
but those in Luke xxiii. 46 : u Father, into Thy 
hands,” etc. Meyer is disposed, without ground, 
however, to find in these words a later tradition, aris¬ 
ing from Ps. xxxi. 5.* Paulus’ assumption of a 
merely apparent death needs no refutation. 

[As to the order of the seven words from the 
cross, the harmonists are not entirely agreed. The 
most probable order is that adopted by Stier* Gres- 
well, Andrews, and others: Before the darkness: 1. 
The prayer of Christ for His enemies. 2. The pro¬ 
mise to the penitent robber. 8. The charge to Mary 
and John. During the darkness: 4. The cry of dis¬ 
tress to His God. After the darkness: 5. The ex¬ 
clamation : “ l thirst.” 6. “ It is finished.” 7. The 
final commendation of His spirit to God. Ebrard 
puts (8) before (2), Kraflt (4) before (8).—P. S.] 

Ver. 51. And, behold, the veil of the temple 
was rent in twain. —Full development of an earth¬ 
quake, which was mysteriously related -to the death of 
Jesus, and yet was quite natural in its progress. The 
rending asunder of the veil was a result of the convul¬ 
sion, although the earthquake is mentioned afterward. 
Such is ever the case in an earthquake: its approach 

# [Not: ter. 6, at the Edinb. edition has it, slavishly fol¬ 
lowing the German here and in similar quotations, without 
referring to the passage, and ignorant or the difference of 
the German and English Bibles in nnmbering the verses of 
Psalms, which arises from a different view of the inscrip¬ 
tion in Its relation to the Psalm. The passage here meant, 
is: “Into thy hand I commit p%lf f yirit: thou ha*t re¬ 
deemed me, 0 Lord God of truth.” These were the dying 
words of Lnther and of other great men. The rcrcAe<r- 
rai of John was said before the words recorded by Luke: 
Father^ into Thy hands 1 commend My spirit, and the 
latter are implied in the xapeScexer rb rrevfia 
with which John relates the death of the Bavlour Imme¬ 
diately after the exclamation: Jt is finished I The connec¬ 
tion moat he plain to every one, and there is no excuse for 
M iver’s arbitrary assumption of the unhlstorical character 
of the dying exclamation in Luke.—P. S.J 


I b marked by such fixed signs as the shaking of 
houses, etc. Meyer holds that neither the earthquake 
nor the darkness were natural. But nature and spi¬ 
rit do not in the Scriptures pursue different roads; 
here nature is conditioned by spirit An earthquake, 
which is not natural, is a contradiction. Moreover, 
the veil which was rent was that before the Holy of 
Holies (nsSon, Ex. xxvi. 81 sq.; Lev. xvL 2, 12), 
and not before the Holy Place. See Heubner, p. 459, 
for the refutation of this assumption of Michaelis.* 
This rending was a result of the convulsion, and at 
the same time a sign of the removal of the typical 
atonement through the completion of the real atone¬ 
ment, which ensures us a free access to God, Heb. 
v^. 19; ix. 6; x. 19. For the mythical embellish¬ 
ment of this fret, in the Evang. see. Hebr., see Meyer. 
[It is simply the exaggerating statement quoted by 
St. Jerome in loc.: u Jn Evangelio , ctmts saepe f ad¬ 
mits mentionem (he means the Gospel of the Hebrews), 
bcpirliminare Temfli infinitae magnitudinia froo- 
turn esse atque divieum legtmus .” This exaggeration, 
which substitutes a thick beam of the temple for the 
veil, presupposes the simple truth as recorded by 
Matthew. Meyer fully admits this event as histori¬ 
cal (against Schleiermacher, de Wette, and Strauss), 
and assigns to it the same symbolical significance as 
Lange and all the orthodox commentators. Comp. 
Heb. ix. 11, 12; x. 19-28. There is neither a pro¬ 
phecy of the Old Testament, nor a Jewish popular 
belief, which could explain a myth in this case. The 
objection of Schleiermacher, that the event could not 
be known except to hostile priests, has no force, 
since the rumor of such an event, especially as it oc¬ 
curred toward the time of the evening sacrifice, 
would irresistibly spread, and since “ a great com¬ 
pany of the priests ” were converted afterward, Acts 
vi. 7.—P. S.] 

Vers. 51, 52. And the rocks were rent.— 
Progress of the miraculous earthquake : the firm 
foundation of the holy city begins to split. 

The graves were opened. —Awful, significant 
phenomenon, introducing the following ghostly phe¬ 
nomenon. The whole forms a type and symbol of 
the general resurrection and the world’s end, which 
is seen in its principle in Jesus’ death, and hence is 
manifested by natural signs. The opening of certain 
particular grayes in the neighborhood of Jerusalem 
was a special representation of the coming resurrec¬ 
tion, particularly of the faithful. But it was typical 
as well as symbolic, as is evident from the spiritual 
apparitions which succeeded. [Travellers still point 
us to extraordinary rents and fissures in the rocks 
near the supposed or real spot of the crucifixion, as 
the effects of this earthquake. The Jewish sepul¬ 
chres, unlike our own, were natural or artificial exca¬ 
vations in rocks, the entrance being closed by a door 
or a large stone. Hence it may be supposed that, 
besides the rending of rocks, the stone doors of the 
graves were removed by the force of the earthquake. 
—P. S.] 

Ver. 52. And many bodies of the saints who 
slept, arose. —There is no ground for the opinion 
held by Stroth (in Eichhorn’s ReperL ix. 1, p. 123) 
and by. the elder Bauer (Bibl. Thed. des Neuen 
Test. L 866), that both verses are interpolated. 
De Wette: “This surprising statement does not 
seem to belong to the common evangelical tradition. 

* [Orijren likewise referred it to the onter veil, and 
thought that the inner veil won id not be taken away till 
that which is perfect is come, 1 Cor. xilL 10.—I*. 8.1 
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As ©ren a legendary ('mythical) representation, it 
does not harmonize well with the Messianio belief 
of that time (it may, to some degree, with the expec¬ 
tation of the first resurrection, Her. xx. 4); and 
again, we cannot satisfactorily deduce the thing 
from the fact that a few graves were opened. (See 
Hose, g 148.) The legend is more fully developed in 
Evang. Nicodemi , cap. 17, 18.” Meyer’s view is, 
that the symbolical fact of the graves having opened, 
was transformed into the traditional history that cer¬ 
tain persons actually arose; and hence he holds the 
passage to be an “ apocryphal and mythical supple¬ 
ment.” With the one fact, that the graves opened, 
agrees the other, that after Jesus’ resurrection many 
believers saw persons who had risen from the grave, 
who had been delivered from Hades. These t4ro 
facts became one living unity in the Apostle’s belief 
regarding the efficacy of Christ’s resurrection. Our 
text is thus the first germ of the teaching of the 
Church upon the Descensus Christi ad inferos , the 
development of which we have even in 1 ret iii. 19 
and iv. 6. The appearance of the bodies may hence 
be regarded as symbolical; they were the representa¬ 
tions of redeemed souls. The death of Christ is 
accordingly proved at once to be the life* of the 
world; as an atoning death and a triumphant en¬ 
trance into Hades, it acted upon the spirit-world, 
quickening especially Old Testament saints ; and 
these quickened saints reacted by manifold annunci¬ 
ations upon the spiritual condition of living saints. 
Accordingly, it is not miracles of a final resurrection 
which are here spoken of; but, on the other hand, 
neither is it a miraculous raising from death, as was 
that of Lazarus, to live a second life in the present 
world. In this respect, the order laid down in 1 Cor. 
xv. 20 continues, according to which Christ is the 
kitapxh- “ According to Epiphanius, Ambrose, Calo- 
vius, etc., these dead arose with a glorified body, and 
ascended with Christf In Adis Pilati (Thilo, p. 
810) Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, the twelve patriarchs, 
Noah, are especially named. A different account is 
found in Evang. Nic.” Meyer. A distinction is made 
in our text between the effect of the death of Jesus 
and His resurrection. By His death, the saints are 
freed from the bonds of Sheol (“ their bodies arose ”); 
by His resurrection, their action on this world is re¬ 
stored (“ went into the holy city,” etc.). 

[There are six resurrections mentioned in the 
Scriptures as preceding that of Christ, but all of 
them are only restorations to the present earthly 
life, viz.: (1) The son of the widow of Sarepta, 

1 Kings xvil (2) The Shunamite’s son, 2 Kings iv. 
(8) The resurrection caused by the bones of Elisha, 

2 kings xiii. (4) The daughter of Jairus, Matt. ix. 

(6) The son of the widow at Nain, Luke vii. (6) Laz¬ 
arus, John xi. The translations of Enoch ana Elijah 
from earth to heaven, not being preceded by death, 
do not belong here. The resurrection mentioned in 
our passage, if real, was a rehearsal, a sign and seal 
of the final resurrection to life everlasting, but did 
not take place till after the resurrection of Christ, 
fivrk t V ty*p*i v airroOf which must be referred to 
the preceding $yip(h\<rw as well as The 

rising was the result, not the immediate acqompani- 

* [The Edlnb. edition has just the reverse: u the death 
of the world."—1\ 8.] 

t [The fathers, howerer, correctly assumed that the 
dead did not actually arise till after the resurrection of 
Christ Jbroms in loo.: u Non antea resurrexerunt, 
quam Do minus resurgeret, n$ e—et primogenitue resur- 
reetionis eso mortuU,”—P. 8.] 


ment of the opening of the graves, and is mentioned 
here by Matthew in anticipation, but with the quafi- 
fying insertion: after His resurrection, to prevent 
misunderstanding. Christ’s death opened their tombs. 
His resurrection raised them to life again, that He 
might be the first-born from the dead (*p«rrbrmt 
rwr retcp&Py CoL L 18), and the’first-fruits of them 
that slept (kwapxh vwr K9*oipmiivmvy 1 Cor. xv. 20, 
28). Augustine, Theophylact, and others, supposed 
that these saints died again, while Origen, Jerome, 
Alford, Owen, Nast, and others, assume that they 
ascended with Christ to glory. There is also a differ¬ 
ence of opinion among commentators, as to the ques¬ 
tion whether they were patriarchs and other saints of 
the olden times to whom Jerusalem was indeed afofy 
city, or saints who lately died and were personally 
known to some of the living. Owen favors the latter 
opinion with a doubtful 44 doubtless and specifies 
Simeon, Hannah, and Zachariah. Dr. Nast adds 
John the Baptist and Joseph. But in the absence 
of all Scripture information, it is perfectly useless to 
speculate on the age and number of these mysterious 
visitors from the spirit world. So much only appears 
certain to us, that it was a supernatural and symbolic 
event which proclaimed the truth that the death and 
resurrection of Christ was a victory over death and 
Hades, and opened the door to everlasting life.—P. S.j 
Ver. 54. Now when the centurion. —The cen¬ 
turion who hod presided over the execution. See 
above.— And they that were with him. —The 
soldiers on guard, who at the beginning had been 
thoughtlessly gambling. Mark mentions, as the sin¬ 
gle witness of Christ’s majesty in dying, this captain, 
who, along with the captain in Capernaum (Matt 
viii.), and the captain Cornelius at Caesarea (Acts x.), 
forms a triumvirate of believing Gentile soldiers, in 
the evangelic and apostolic histories. But Matthew 
associates with the centurion, his band; and Luke 
informs us, the consternation was general, ver. 48. 
The special testimony belongs, nevertheless, to the 
centurion.— Saw the earthquake, and what was 
done!, —Not only the destructive effects of the earth¬ 
quake upon the rocky region of Golgotha, but also 
the way in which Christ gave up His spirit (Mark 
and Luke).— Truly this was God’s Son [e c o » 
v 16 s ].—Luke says, a just man. The word of s 
heathen must not always be taken in a heathen mean¬ 
ing (so Meyer, Heros, demi-god) ; least of all, here. 
Heathen became Christians, and their conversion was 
announced by their Christian confession. Yea, the 
centurion may easily have been acquainted with Jew¬ 
ish opinions; and so the accusation, Jesus had made 
Himself Messiah and God’s Son, was understood 
by the captain rather in a Christian sense, of a di- 
vine-human holy being, than in a heathen sense of a 
demi-god. The heathen coloring is exceedingly nat¬ 
ural; but the germ is evidently not a superstitious 
conceit, bat a confession of faith. [Alford likewise 
maintains against Meyer that the centurion used the 
words in the Jewish sense, and with some idea of 
what they implied. But the absence of the article 
before uios and the parallel passage in Luke should 
not be overlooked.—P. 8.] 

Yen. 55, 56. And many women were there. 
—Luke gives us an accurate account of these female 
disciples, ch. viii. 2. They followed' the Lord upon 
His last departure from Galilee, served Him, and sup¬ 
ported Him out of their property. Matthew names, 
1. Mary Magdalene. She was, judging from her 
name, a native of Magdala, on the Sea of Gennesa- 
reth; and hence she is supposed to have been the 
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sinner who tamed onto the Lord in that district, and 
anointed His feet, Luke vii. 87. Out of the Magda¬ 
lene, according to Mark, seven devils had been driven 
by Jesus; that is, Ho had wrought a miraculous de¬ 
liverance of an ethical, not of a physical character 
(see the author’s Zeben Jesu , ii. 2, 780 ff.) ; and this 
exactly agrees with the pardon of the great sinner. 
She is of course to be dearly distinguished from 
Mary of Bethany (John xii. 1). Meyer says: 
“ ata"'b*iHa is mentioned by the Rabbins (Eisenmen. 
ger, Entdecktes Judenthum, L p. 277); but this must 
not be confounded with xSiaD, a female hair¬ 
dresser, with whom the Talmud identifies the mother 
of Jesus (Lightfoot, p. 498).” 2. Mary the 

mother of James and Joses, that is, the wife of 
Alpheus (John xix. 26), sister-in-law of Joseph, and 
of the mother of Jesus. [?1 8. The mother of 
Zebedee’s children, i. e., balome : see ch. xx. 20. 
She it is, undoubtedly, who is meant by the sitter of 
Christ's mother, John xix. 26. The Evangelist 
chooses to name just these without excluding the 
mother of Jesus, and the other ministering women. 
u Hence we must reject the unnatural assumption of 
Chrysostom and Theophylact, which Fritzsche re¬ 
peated, although Euthym. Zigabenus refuted it, that 
the mother of Jesus is the same with Mary the mother 
of James and Joses, ch. xiii. 55.” Meyer. 

[Matthew and Mark (xv. 40) omit Mary the 
mother of the Lord , while John (xix. 26) expressly 
mentions her first among the women who stood by 
the cross, but omits Salome, his own mother, unless 
we assume with Wieseler and Lange that she is in¬ 
tended by i( His mother’s (Mary’s) sister,” so that 
John and James the Elder would be cousins of Jesus. 
Luke mentions no names, but speaks generally (xxiii. 
49): “ And all His acquaintance, and the women that 
followed Him from Galilee, stood afar off, beholding 
these things.” To account for the omission of Mary 
by Matthew and Mark, we must suppose either that 
she had at that time left the cross with John who 
took her to his home in obedience to the dying re¬ 
quest of the Saviour (John xix. 26), or that there 
were different groups, the one mentioned by Matthew 
and Mark consisting only of those who ministered to 
the wants of our Lord of their substance (8ta mowodeeu 
airry, ver. 65). There must have been another group 
of disciples, including John and others, to whom He 
afterward showed the print of the nails as a proof 
of His identity. Comp. Luke’s all His acquaintance. 
The previous flight of the disciples, mentioned Matt, 
xxvi. 66, does not exclude their return to witness the 
mighty scenes “ afar off." John certainly was there, 
according to his own statement These pious wo¬ 
men, who, with the courage of heroes, witnessed the 
dying moments of their Lord and Master, and sat 
over against the lonely sepulchre (Matt. xxvi. 61), 
are the shining examples of female constancy and de¬ 
votion to Christ which we now can witness every day 
in all the churches, and which will never cease. Wo¬ 
man’s love truly is faithful unto death. Women and 
children form the majority of the Church militant on 
earth, and, we may infer, also of the Church trium¬ 
phant in heaven.—P. S.] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL 

1. See the preceding remarks. 

i. The prevailing point of view from which the 
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Evangelist represents the crucifixion and its agonies, 
is the fulfilment of the Old Testament types. Hence 
it is that he twice makes the chief fact merely intro¬ 
ductory, which is marked by the use of the particip¬ 
ial form, and brings out into prominence some spe¬ 
cial circumstance as the chief thought by the use of 
the finite verb. 1. Kol 4\Q6ms eh r6ror roAy., 
I8w«ray awry nets, k.t.A., vers. 88, 84. 2. 2ravp4r 

aarres 8$ ai/rbr , 8i tyeplaayro, k. t.A., ver. 85. 

8. The four chief points in the history of the 
passion, before us, are: (1) Jesus in the power of the 
Gentiles : (a) they press a Jew into the service of 
the cross; (b) they offer their stupefying drink to 
the Lord while dying; (c) they divide among them¬ 
selves, and gamble for, His clothes, and guard His 
corpse; (d\ they make the King of the Jews a rob¬ 
ber-chief. (2) Jesus in the power of the Jews : (a) 
the derisive song of the people; (6) Christ blas¬ 
phemed by the chief of the Jews and the teachers; 
(c) insulted even by their own dying criminals—He can 
give us no help. (8) Jesus sinks into apparent hope¬ 
lessness, and with him the Jewish and Gentile world, 
though then it is that He is really victorious : (a) the 
fimeral pall of the world, or the darkening of the 
noon-day sun; (6) Jesus’ exclamation, or toe judg¬ 
ment of death; (c) the last disappointed chiliastic ex¬ 
pectation of help from Elijah here; (d) the last cry 
of Jesus, or the dark mystery of redemption. (4) 
The destruction of the world's old form . and the signs 
of redemption and of the new world: (a) the temple 
service, or the slavery of conscience in this world, 
removed,—the access to the throne of grace in the 
Holy of Holies free; (b) the prison of Sheol, or the 
slavery of the spirits in the other world, removed,—the 
way of resurrection open; ( c) the power of the Gen- • 
tile tyrannical rule removed,—the Gentile centurion 
compelled, in his terror of soul, to make a confession 
of faith; (d) (he slavery of women (and of the op¬ 
pressed classes) removed,—the believing women, in 
their heroic spirit of faith, free. 

4. Simon of Gyrene, an illustration of the fate 
which befel the Jews after Christ’s crucifixion under 
Gentile masters. An omen of the maltreatment and 
shame which were awaiting the Jews at the hands of 
the Gentile world, but likewise of their end; the 
Jews ore to be excited and compelled by the Gentile 
world to take up the cross of Christ (Rom. xl). Re¬ 
markable issue 1 Even up to that moment, the Jews 
still were imagining that they had subjected the Gen¬ 
tiles to themselves in the crucifixion of Christ, while 
the subjection of toe Jew to the Gentile was now re¬ 
ally becoming visible. 

6. Golgotha, the old world’s accursed place of 
execution, transformed by Christ into the place of 
pilgrimage for toe new world, and into toe new city 
of Jerusalem. 

6. The intoxicating drink, the old world’s remedy 
in suffering, anguish, and torture, proved by Christ, 
and rejected by Him with full and clear conscious¬ 
ness. The sympathy of the world with the suffering 
Christ, the complaint of Christ regarding the world’s 
consolations ; and He, conscious of a truer comfort, 
does away with all these unavailing consolations of 
toe old world. 

7. The gamblers beneath Christ’s cross changed 
into confessors of His glory. The heirs of His coat 
are at toe end witnesses of His spirit The military 
guard changed beneath His cross into a camp of 
peace. 

8. Christ, the King of the Jews, between the 
thieves, distinguished as a robber-chief, become toe 
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royal Saviour and Judge of the world. The aame 
tide which honored the Lord, was the ahame of the 
Jews. 

9. The feast celebration of the unbeUevere : (1) 
The people walk up and down before the cross, ana 
blaspheme; (2) the hierarchical powers mock; (3) the 
transgressors and despairing are angry, and revile. 
God, however, condemns: (1) The first in their ignor¬ 
ance, speaking os they do merely from lying hearsay; 
(2) the second in their raving wit, in that they con¬ 
demned themselves by openly blaspheming against 
God, while they imagine that they mock Christ (the 
bulls of the Romish Church, consigning Christians to 
perdition); (8) the third in their thoughtlessness, who 
dream not that redemption is so near; (4) generally, 
the millennarian expectations, according to which the 
old world is to be glorified, destitute of salvation 
though it be. But God, condemning this old world, 
founds a new world of redemption and salvation. 

10. The darkness over the earth. —The indication 
of that development which this terrestrial cosmos is to 
pass through, according to the teaching of Scripture. 
The sign that the earth, and not the sinner only, suf¬ 
fers from the curse (Gen. iil; Deut. xxviii.); that 
the earth sympathizes with Christ (Zech. xL); the 
presage of the earth's final (eschatological) death and 
victory (Matt. xxiv.). 

11. Eli, Eli. —The darkness which spread over 
the heavens was a visible representation of the state 
of Christ's soul during this period of silent suffering 
upon the cross. The bodily effects of the cruciAxion 
began at this time to cease. The inflammation aris¬ 
ing from the wounds in His hands and feet, the lace¬ 
rated brow and back stretched on the cross, and the 
inner fire of the fever, consumed His strength. The 
great interruption in the flow of blood, which former¬ 
ly circulated so peacefully, weighed down His head, 
oppressed His heart, and took from Him the joyous 
feeling of life ; and, suffering these agonies, the Lord 
hung during the long weary hours beneath the hea¬ 
ven’s mourning blackness. At l^st the dizziness ex¬ 
perienced before fainting must begin to make itself 
felt,—that condition in which consciousness com¬ 
mences to dream, to reel, to be lost, and then return¬ 
ing, to behold the awful apparitions presented by the 
imagination. This is a state in which we see how 
near death is related to madness. Jesus was experi¬ 
encing the approach of death. He was 44 tasting ” 
death,—tasting death as only that holy and pure Life 
could taste death. But in this His death, He felt the 
death of mankind; and in this death of mankind, 
their condemnation to death. This experience He 
adopted as His own, receiving it into His own con¬ 
sciousness, and then sanctified it by His loud cry to 
God: u My God, My God, why hast Thou forsaken 
Met” In that cry, His deep, full feeling of that 
great, full death, was changed into a prayer to God ; 
and so His contest with and victory over death, be¬ 
came the glorification of death by the destruction of 
its sting : th$ completion of the atonement His ex¬ 
perience of being forsaken by God is expressed in 
the words: forsaken Me ; His soul's firm hold on 
God, in the words: My God, My God / The ques¬ 
tion: Why , is not the murmuring objection of one in 
despair, but the question of God’s child and servant; 
and almost immediately afterward, in the hour that 
He became conscious of victory, and cried aloud: It 
is finished, He received the answer through the eter¬ 
nal Spirit From the beginning of His life He knew 
this, but in this moment it became a fact of experi¬ 
ence, that He gave His life for the life of th > world; 


and this enabled Him to declare soon afterward that 
all was now completed. We should not, according¬ 
ly, look upon this exclamation of Jesus as an excep¬ 
tional singularity in Christ*s sufferings, but as the re&l 
climax, with which judgment changed into victory, 
and death, the result of the curse, becomes the glo¬ 
rious redemption. This cry of Jesus, which is in one 
sense the darkest enigma of His life, becomes, when 
thus considered, the most distinct and most transpa¬ 
rent declaration of the atonement. The doctrine of 
the personal union of the divine and human natures 
is as little disturbed by this passage as by the soul- 
sufferings of Jesus in Gethsemane; for the Evange¬ 
list refers to no unholy fear and trembling of His ha- 
man nature, but to a holy one. But if divinity was 
really and fully united in Him with humanity, then 
His divine nature, even in the deepest depths of His 
human suffering, must be united with His human. 
And this was manifested here. No alteration was 
produced in God, however ; but the deepest human 
pain, in other cases called despair, the full feeling of 
death becomes glorified as the fullest atoning submis¬ 
sion. 

12. The 22 d Psalm. —The numerous points of 
agreement between this psalm and the history of 
Christ's passion, led Tertulluin to say that the psalm 
contained totam Christi passionem. We may regard 
all the psalms as Messianic in Hie widest sense, and 
arrange them into: (1) Such as contain isolated 
Messianic references; (2) such as are typical of the 
life, sufferings, and victory of Christ; ( 3 ) such as 
are acknowledged prophecies of the ideal Messiah, 
and of the Messiah's kingdom. The 22d psalm be¬ 
longs to the second class. For manifestly in it a ser¬ 
vant of God under the old eoonomy describes his own 
unbounded theocratic Messianic sufferings. The rep¬ 
resentation becomes, without the writer’s knowledge, 
but truly with the Spirit's knowledge, typical of me 
bitter agonies of Christ (comp, the author's PosUise 
Dogmatik , p. 673). 

13. The curtain in the temple, before the Holy 
of Holies ( see the descriptions of the temple in Winer, 
etc.).—This curtain was not merely tom in one spot: 
it was rent into two pieces, from top to bottom. This 
circumstance signifies that the real atonement was 
perfected; accordingly, that typical offerings and 
priestly mediation were done away; that the access 
to the throne for every believing soul, in the name 
of the Father, and of the Spirit of Christ, is now 
quite free. This view we might support from many 
a Scripture passage (Rom. iii 25; v. 2 ; the entire 
Epistle to the Hebrews). And hence, the excitement 
which takes place in the realm of death, which hith¬ 
erto was under bondage, is the result, not of Jesus* 
mere entrance into the realm of death, but of His en¬ 
trance into the same in the might of His atoning 
death. Thus, too, is the idea of spiritual apparitions 
here realized ; but these apparitions are to be entire¬ 
ly distinguished from the appearance of ghosts. See 
the article Gespenst (Spectre or Ghost) in Herzog's 
Real-Encrfklopadie. 

14. The effects of the atoning death of Jesus: (1) 
Upon the realm of the dead (beginning of the resur¬ 
rection) ; (2) upon the Gentile world (beginning of 
confessions); (8) upon the world of the oppressed 
classes, namely, of women: free communion with 
Christ, iu spirit, suffering, and victory. 

16. At the siege of Jerusalem by Titus, the Jews 
sallied forth from the city in bands to free themselves, 
and were nailed by the Romans by hundreds to the 
cross. The cross of redemption cast jupon the Jews 
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numberless shadows of itself, as crosses of condem¬ 
nation. 

16. The cross, which to the old world was the 
symbol of deepest abhorrence, shame, infamy, and 
perdition, has now become for the new world the 
symbol of honor, blessing, and redemption. Even 
the superstition and vanity of the world have adopt¬ 
ed this sign. It has risen to be the object of venera¬ 
tion. It is the original form of most of our orders 
of honor. But the glorification of the cross is the 
symbol and type of the transformation of death from 
a curse into salvation. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

On the Whole Section. — See the preceding 
christological reflections.—Christ treated as the slave 
of mankind: 1. By the Jews, estimated at a slave's 
price; 2. by the Gentiles, executed like a slave.— 
A contemplation of Christ's cross: 1. The suffering* 
of the cross,—(a) on the side of the Gentiles, vers. 
82-38 ; ( b) on the side of the Jews, vers. 39-44. 2. 
The contest on the cross, vers. 45-50: (a) its reflec¬ 
tion in the natural contest between light and dark¬ 
ness ; (6) its culmination,—the contest between life 
and death in the heart of Christ (Eli !); (c) the false 
explanation (Elijah): (d) the decision (the drink of 
refreshment, the cry of triumph *). 3. The fruits 
of the cross, vers. 51-56 : (a) symbol of the atone¬ 
ment ; (b) of the resurrection; (c) of the conversion 
of the Gentiles; (d) of the companionship with Christ 
in suffering and victory.—The cross as the truest ex¬ 
emplification of, and testimony to: 1. Christ's pa¬ 
tience ; 2. man's guilt: 8. God's^race.f—Christ on 
Golgotha.—The Lord’s silence and utterances in His 
death-hour: 1. His uhbroken silence as regards the 
impotent hostility of the world. 2. His holy utter¬ 
ances : (a) His cry of suffering and of victory ad¬ 
dressed to God; ( b) His cry of awakening and of 
victory, addressed to men.—The mystcriousness of 
the atonement: 1. The deep darkness in which its 
central point is hidden: (a) the conceit of the Gen¬ 
tiles, who imagined that tney crucified a transgres¬ 
sor; (b) the mockery and blasphemies of the Jews; 
(c) the darkening of the sun; (d) the silence of God; 
(e) the mysterious utterance of Christ Himself; (f) 
the misinterpretation of His words on the part or 
men, and the disappointed expectation. 2. The clear 
light: (a) the clear and kingly consciousness, which 
would not submit to be stupefied, and which would 
suffer sensibly, free from opiates; (5) the distinct 
testimony to truth, which shines forth m spite of all 
the perversions of enemies (the King of the Jews, 
God’s Son, who saved others, who trusted in God, 
from whom the dying, no more than the living, can 
free themselves); (c) the instinct of nature, which 
testifies by its mourning to Jesus’ glory; (d) the free¬ 
dom and obedience with which Jesus adopts death as 
His own, and thus conquers; (c) the glorious results 
of the death of Jesus.—The Lord’s death: 1. The 
result of the world’s most deadly hate; an unparal¬ 
leled murder and death. 2. The result of Christ's 
unconquerable love; the all-comprehensive death, in 
that all died in the One. 3. The result of God's 


• [The Edlnb. translation substitutes for culmination, 
the doubtful issue, for decision ( Entscheidung ), dissolu¬ 
tion, and for cry of triumph (der Siegesschrei, viz.: It is 
finished /), the death-cry T— P. 8.] 

t [In German an untranslatable rhyme: Christi QeduUL 
der Mtnschsn Schutd, Qottes HutdL—2, 8.J • 


grace; it was the world's redemption (its atonement, 
deliverance, illumination, sanctification).—The sub¬ 
limity of the atoning death of Jesus, as it appears : 
1. Towering above the most fearful and terrific guilt 
(blasphemy); 2. overcoming the most terrible temp¬ 
tation (the struggle against abandohment by God); 
3. bursting through the most formidable barriers (the 
feeling of death); 4. displaying boundless and eter¬ 
nal efficacy (extending as far as the highest height 
of heaven, the depths of Sheol, the depths of the Gen¬ 
tile world, the depths of the human heart). 

The Particular Portions. —Christ led to the 
cross: 1. The way to the cross, the falling cross¬ 
bearer ; the greatest burden and oppression. 2. The 
place of the cross, or Golgotha, the place of a skull, 
the heaviest ban and curse. 3. The endurance of 
the cross the severest agony and shame. 4. Christ's 
companions in crucifixion, the bitterest mockery and 
derision.—Simon of Cyrene; or, the man, coming 
from the country, who unconsciously became involv¬ 
ed in the history of the cross.—Let us go forth with 
Him without the camp, bearing His reproach, Heb. 
xiii. 13.—Golgotha, the place of blackest curse, 
changed into the place of greatest blessing.—Golgo¬ 
tha and its counterparts : 1. The counterparts of 
its curse: (a) the wilderness; (6) the grave; (c) the 
battle-field; (tf) Sheol; (e) Gehenna. 2. The coun¬ 
terparts of Its blessing: (a) Paradise and Golgotha 
—Paradise lost and regained, Golgotha present and 
disappeared; (b) Sinai and Golgotha—the law and 
the gospel; (c) Moriah * and Golgotha—the shadow 
arid the substance’; (d) Gethsemane and Golgotha— 
the sufferings of the soul, and the sufferings of the 
cross; (e) Olivet and Golgotha—triumph, and suffer 
ing changed into the most glorious triumph.—The t 
honors which the blinded people of Israel prepared 
for their King: 1. The procession of honor (beneath 
the weight of the cross); 2. the wine of honor (vin¬ 
egar mingled with gall); 8. the guard of honor (gam- 
bung over the booty, His clothes); 4. the seat of 
honor (the cross); 5. the title of honor (King of rob¬ 
bers).—The* intoxicating bowl and its false salvation 
rejected for the true salvation, which Christ with full 
consciousness has obtained for us.—The despairing 
world, and its means of strength.—Christ assures 
Himself of the clearness of His consciousness, and so 
of victory.—Soberness the necessary condition of all 
deliverance, 2 Tim. ii. 26.—Moral and physical intox¬ 
ication, the beginning of destruction; moral (spiritual) 
and physical soberness the beginning of salvation. 

—Christ must taste our death, Heb. ii. 9; He pre¬ 
served a pure taste for that duty.—The visible inhet- 
itance left by Jesus, and the inheritance left to His 
spiritual heirs; 1. The visible inheritance: a*booty 
of Gentile soldiers, an inheritance for which they 
gamble, cast lots, and squander their time. 2. The 
spiritual inheritance: His righteousness, His peace, 
His word and sacrament.— And silting down, they 
watched Him. See how the duty of the military 
guard changes beneath the cross into a camp of rest, 
through the spirit of peace, which proceeds from 
Christ.—The fulfilment of the Old Testament in 
Christ’s sufferings; or, Christ presented with gall to 
drink, robbed, the King of the Jews.—Christ between 
the robbers; or, the beginning of His kingdom: 1. 

In His power to save; 2. in His power to condemn. 

v [The Edlnb. edition has here: Mary , mistaking the 
German Moria for Maria , and this In spite of the connec¬ 
tion, which mokes It sufficiently plain that Mount Moriah la 
intended, as the seat of the temple, which represents the 
types and shadows of the Jewish worship.— P. 8.J 
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—The blasphemy against, and the mockery of, the 
Crucified One; or, the sins of unbelief and obduiftcy. 
—Even the mocking and blaspheming foes of Christ 
must, against their will, praise Him.—The enthusi¬ 
asm of derision and its result, the song of scorn: the 
most matured fruit of death.—The reviling robbers; 
or, dissatisfaction of the crucified transgressors with 
the crucified Saviour may issue in two different re¬ 
sults : 1. It may lead to an unconditional surrender; 
2. or to despair. 

The darkening of the earth and the sun, the hea¬ 
vens’ testimony to the dying Jesus. A testimony: 
1. That creation is dependent upon Christ’s conscious¬ 
ness ; 2. that nature is entirely dependent upon 
spirit; 3. that the fate of the earth is entirely de¬ 
pendent upon the fate of the kingdom of God.—The 
last hiding of the holy God from the Crucified One, 
becomes, through the enduring trust of Christ, a pre¬ 
sage of His full revelation.— Eli, Eli; or, the last 
struggle, and victory in one battle-cry.—Christ’s sus¬ 
pense upon Golgotha, the return and the culmination 
of His suspense in Gethsemane; 1. The full realiza¬ 
tion of abandonment; 2. the perfect harmony be¬ 
tween His will and that of God.—Christ has altered 
condemnation to mean deliverance, and has thus 
given it its true meaning: 1. He changed the death, 
which sprang from the curse, into salvation; 2. He 
changed the mourning, which nature in her anger as¬ 
sumed because of Him, into compassion.—The cruci¬ 
fied Jesus our trust and peace in the severest trial 
— u He calls for Elias or, Christ crucified even in 
His utterances.—The last destruction of worldly ex¬ 
pectations of deliverance, the beginning of the true 
deliverance.—Christ’s thirst slaked by His foes: a 
sign of His repose after the fight 1. In the wilder¬ 
ness, He hungered after He had fought and fully 
vanquished, and angels ministered unto Him ; 2. here 
he thirsted after the victorious struggle, and His en¬ 
emies are compelled to minister unto Him.—Jesus 
receives His last refreshing draught out of the hands 
of His enemies in token of peace,—in token that His 
love has vanquished the world’s hate.—Christ’s last 
cry, though wordless, was doubtless a cry of triumph. 
—Death was overcome in Christ’s death, and the sun 
returned. —And lo, the veil rent. —The glorious and 
saving efficacies of the death of Jesus: 1. Atone¬ 
ment ; 2. the dead redeemed, and the right of resur¬ 
rection given to them; 3. the world’s conversion; 
4. the perfection of the heart.—The new order of 
things instituted by the death of Jesus: 1. Believing 
suppliants have become priests (the rent veil); 2. the 
dead arise; 3. Gentile soldiers fear God and confess 
Christ: 4. women stand beneath the cross, and be¬ 
side me grave, God’s heroines.—The spiritual ap¬ 
paritions at Jerusalem, a spring flower of the resur¬ 
rection.—The earthquake at Christ’s death a sign 
of the world’s fate under the working of Christ; a 
sign: 1. Of the end of the old world: 2. of the be¬ 
ginning of the new, Hag. it 6. 


Selections from Other Homilelical Commentators. 

Starke :—Simon of Cyrene, the picture of all be¬ 
lievers ; for they must bear the cross after Christ, 1 
Pet. iv. 18; Luke ix. 23 ; Gal. v. 24.—If we lovingly 
help others to bear their cross, we do a good work! 
— Luther's margin: Golgotha, the gallows, and the 
block.—He would not receive the draught^ because 
He would suffer with full understanding, and had still 
various utterance to pronounce.— Nova Bibl. Tub,: 


See how the Life-fountain pants with thirst, to atone 
for golden wine-goblets, excess, and drunkenness.— 
We should carefully guard our senses and our reason. 
— Luther's margin: The garments of righteousness 
do not require to be divided, every one employs them 
whole and altogether.— Bedinger: Christ’s poverty 
our wealth, His nakedness our covering.—Christ in 
the midst of the thieves: this figure gives us to see 
Jesus surrounded by the two bands of soldiers.—He 
was reckoned with the transgressors.—Suffering is 
with some a suffering of martyrdom; with others, 
penance; with others, a self-inflicted punishment, 1 
Pet. iv. 15, 16.— Zeistus: Christ’s cruel mocking, the 
best remedy against the world’s envenomed mocking 
and derision. — Thou who destroyest the temple ! 
The world has learned in a masterly way to pervert 
the words of the pious.—What worldlings do not un¬ 
derstand of the mysteries of Christ, is to them only 
matter of contempt, scorn, and ridicule.—The dark- 
ness signifies: 1. The power of darkness, of sin, and 
of death over Him, who is the Sun of Righteousness; 
2. the horror of this murder, from which the sun im¬ 
mediately hid his face; 3. that the Sun of Righteous¬ 
ness was darkened to the Jews, and the light of graoe 
withdrawn, John xii. 46.— Quetnd : Whosoever will 
not follow Christ, the light of the world, shall remain 
in darkness, and shall end by being precipitated into 
eternal darkness.—That Christ does not here say: Mg 
Father , but My God, must have its special reason. 
—All is dark before His eyes; he cannot know when 
the end and deliverance should come (?).—We had 
forsaken God; hence must Christ, again, be forsaken 
for our sake.—Learn from this example, that both 
may be true,—united with God, forsaken of God,— 
when the heart has had no experience of the pow¬ 
er of the Spirit, of the divine life, of the sweetness of 
God’s love, of the hope of eternal glory.—The last 
cry: He roars when He snatches, as the Lion of the 
tribe of Judah, the prey from hell.— Luther's mar¬ 
gin : The veil rends: here is the crisis, and an entire¬ 
ly new existence begins, as when the prophet says : 
44 His rest shall be glory,” Isa. xi. 10.—Such a rent 
reveals: 1. That every shadow would be now, through 
Christ, distinctly illuminated; 2. that He, by Hk 
Spirit, would remove every covering and darkneei 
from the law; 3. that the atonement was complete, 
so that it was not annually to be repeated; 4. that 
all had now a ready access to the Father; 5. that 
all ceremonies had ceased.— BibL WurL : lieavsi, 
which had been dosed, is now once more opened, 
Heb. ix. 11, 12.—The most firm and hard bodies in 
nature spring asunder; how is it then that man's 
heart is so hard ?—Christ has deprived death of his 
power, 2 Tim. i. 10.—The centurion : those who ac¬ 
knowledge God’s mighty works, and fear in conse¬ 
quence, are near conversion.—The women: the grate¬ 
ful forsake not their benefactors in time of need.— 
Friends and relations should remain united even in 
suffering. 

Genach :—In their blindness, the members of 
the Sanhedrin mocked Him, employing, without will 
ing it, the words of the enemies of the Messiah, titan 
Pa. xxii. 9, which passed dimly before their mind; 
and in this manner, the prophecies of this Psalm re¬ 
ceive a literal fulfilment. A circumstance which has 
been often repeated. When Farel stood before the 
ecclesiastical court in Geneva, and denounced the 
mass, the president asked the bench: 44 He has blas¬ 
phemed God, what further need have we of witness? 
What t hink ye ? ” They all replied: 44 He is guilty 
of death.”—Jesus upon the cross lived the 22d Psalm 
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through, in His body and in His souL His word : 
It is finished / points to its conclusion, Ter. 24.—The 
veil, the type of earthly, sinful, mortal human nature, 
rent,—earth, the theatre of sin, was shattered,—the 
heathen soldiers (chiefly of the German race, for the 
Romans had at that time a German legion in Pales¬ 
tine), were deeply impressed by the majesty of 
Jesus. 

Liseo :—Every man mocks in his own way, and 
in the terms that come most readily; and so here the 
scribes revile in the language of Scripture. 

Heubner :—He was obedient to the death of the 
cross.—If Jesus had not trod this path, we had been 
led to the execution-place of hell.—He was cast out 
of the city of God, that we might obtain an entrance 
into the heavenly Jerusalem.—He had carried His 
cross from youth onwards upon His heart, now He 
beareth on His shoulders the tree of shame.—If 
we would have consolation from the cross of Christ, 
we must determine to enter into the companionship 
of the cross, by crucifying lusts within, and bearing 
the cross of shame cast upon us from without—The 
highest honor is to bear Christ’s cross.—Golgotha : 
here the Prince of Life overcame death upon ms own 
territory.—This place was part of the Moriah chain, 
upon which Isaac was to have been offered up.—The 
drink: the Christian never betakes himself, when 
suffering and oppressed with care, to worldly pleasr 
ures, sensual enjoyments, intoxication, 1 Tim. v. 23 
(the Stoics intoxicated themselves, to deaden their 
pains).—The world always gives gall to God’s chil¬ 
dren ; Christ has tasted all this bitterness for us.— 
Why was this mode of death chosen by Christ ? 1. 

It was the most painful and shameful death; (a) the 
most painful: the body was stretched out, Ps. xxii. 
18, gaping wounds, thirst, exposure to the wind and 
changing weather; (6) the most shameful: quite 
naked, the Roman mode of punishing slaves, accursed 
of the Jews, Deut. xxi 23. 2. The most appropriate 
for revealing Christ’s glory to contemporaries and to 
posterity, a lingering and visible dying. 3. He hangs, 
lifted up on the cross. He draws to Himself the 
looks of all the world. 4. He hangs there as the 
atoning Mediator, typified by the paschal lamb and 
the brazen serpent: (a) upon a tree. The serpent 
was to be overcome upon a tree, having overcome 
the first man upon a tree. ( b ) Suspended between 
heaven and earth as Mediator, (c) Set in the pil¬ 
lory in the place of men. He took all up with Him¬ 
self.— Lavater : Jesus Christ upon the cross, Satan’s 
greatest triumph, Satan’s greatest defeat: 1. The 
cross, expressive symbol of self-denial, of self-sacri¬ 
ficing love; 2. the greatest of God’s wonders, the 
mystery of all mysteries, the holy symbol (the cross, 
in the heavens of the Southern Hemisphere).—Naked 
and poor did Jesus hang upon the cross, indicating 
that He renounced all possessions of earth, all honor, 
all rifle, stripped Himself entirely, and hung there an 
offering consecrated to God, which had all its value 
in itself alone. —The superscription of the cross is: 
1. In the meaning of Pilate, an apparent justification 
of the Jews; 2 . according to God’s intention, a pun¬ 
ishment of their vain and selfish Messianic expecta¬ 
tions ; 8. to all time, a declaration of the true, hea¬ 
venly, kingly dignity of Jesus.—The blasphemy: a 
High Priest who wishes to destroy God’s temple, a 
Saviour who does not save Himself, a Son of God 
who appeared to be forsaken by God on the cross, 
aeems to us self-contradictory; but a High-Priest 
who removes the shadow to bring in the religion of 
the Spirit, a Saviour who offers Himself up, a Son of 


God who is obedient to His Father even unto death, 
is to the spiritual eye an object worthy of adoration. 
—They did not know what to reproach Him with, ex¬ 
cept His piety, His benevolence, His trust in God.— 
The one incomparable death. His death-hour was 
the world’s most sacred hour.—The Roman guard : 
at last the hour of redemption strikes for many a 
hardened heart, when it acknowledges thej>ucified 
One.—The soldier, despite his rough exterior, has an 
open, blunt manner, which keeps him, when moved, 
from concealing the truth or hardening his heart 

Braune -The darkness ceased not till Jesus 
died.—Jesus, the light of the world, which shined in 
darkness, came to keep souls from darkness: He has. 
finished His work; and the token of this completion 
we have in the expressive sign of the departing dark¬ 
ness, just as the bow of peace stretched a sign of 
peace over the falling waters of the deluge.—The 
dead and crucified Redeemer makes light.—We must 
renounce with Him the darkness of sin and error.— 
The following is found in Angelus Silesius: Though 
Christ were bom a thousand times in Bethlehem, and 
not in thee, thou remainest, nevertheless, eternally 
lost—If the cross of Golgotha is not erected in thy 
heart, it cannot deliver thee from the Evil One.— 
Mark, that it is to thee of no avail that Christ has 
risen, if thou continuest lying in sin and the bonds 
of death. 

Good Friday.— See Fr. Strauss : Das ev. Kxr- 
chenjahr , p. 211; Bobkrtag: Das ev. Kirchenjahr, 
p. 150; Brandt : HomUet , Hulfsbuch, 3 Bd., 298; 
Archaeological. The Quadragesima, or the forty days 
of the passion-week, and of Lent, concludes with the 
Great Week, 4& tophs p « y d A u, hebdoma* mag- 
na, Septimana major. During this season, there was 
divine worship daily, morning and evening, much se¬ 
cret meditation, a strict fast was observed, and acts 
of beneficence performed. It began upon Palm Sun¬ 
day (kv p i ash s . 7} fit p a r St» /Satwv), dominica 
palmarum. Among the holy days of this week, the 
fifth was specially celebrated, ri ps yd * 4 p v - 
r ritferia quintapaeckas, as the commemoration of 
the hurt Passover, and the institution of the Lord’s 
Supper (< dies comas Domini ). All took part in the 
holy communion, which in some places was held at 
night, though this was an unusual time. And then, 
too, occurred the rite of Washing the Feet, introduced 
by the lesson from John xiii. 1-15. The origin of 
the later designation of Green Thursday [ Maundy 
Thursday 1, dies viridium, is very obscure. Some 
deduce it from the custom of eating on that day fresh 
spring vegetables (probably with reference to the 
bitter herbs of the lsraelitish Passover); others from 
the passage, Ps. xxiii. 2, the green pasture,* probably 
a symbol of the Holy Supper. The sixth day suc¬ 
ceeded, vapaoKSwfi, rj pc pa rod aravpav, dies 
dominica passionis, as a day of humiliation and fast¬ 
ing. The meaning of the German names, Charwoche, 
Charfreitag (Good Week , Good Friday ), is also un¬ 
certain ; from cams, or x^p**, or the old German 
form of IcUren, to choose , or karo, garo, to prepare, 
to equip ; hence = preparation-week, v a p cur x c v 4- 
“The Constil Apmtohc<B,y. 188, forbid any festivals 
ovx ioprrjs, a\\h xevdous, and enjoin the strictest 
fast, because this was the day of the Lord’s suffering 
and death.” The texts were in the rule taken from 

- # [The Fdinb. edition has instead: the green ear l How 

the German: griine Aue, could be thus mistaken, especially 
in connection with the quotation of Ps. xxiii. 2,1 am unable 
to explain. Is it possible that the translator mistook Aue 
tor Aekret— P. 8.] 
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the last section of the Passion-lesson (from the four 
Gospels), often from John xviii. and xix.; sometimes 
Isa. lii. 1 3 —liiL Many preachers had no particular 
text. 

Selections from Sermons, 

Proclus :—As the whole state mourns when the 
king dies, so to-day the whole creation puts aside its 
joyous brightness.—0 mystery! Christ to the Jews 
a stumbling-block, to the Greeks folly, but to us the 
power of God, etc.— Schweizer :—Simon of Cyrcne : 
Am I still a servant through custom, and through 
compulsion, or am 1 filled with the freedom and joy 
of God’s children?— AhXfdd: —Jesus of Nazareth, 
the King of the Jews: 1. A king upon the cross; 2. 
upon the cross a king.— Schultz :—The redemption 
which Jesus by His death hath purchased for us.— 
Gentzken: —What is the cross ? 1. A mirror: there 
thou beholdest thy guilt. 2. A seal of God’s grace 
and mercy. 3 . A temple of virtue. — Theremin: —It 
is finished : 1. God’s counsel; 2. the work of Jesus* 
love; 3. the good works of His people, finished in 
Him. — Hossbach: — With what consciousness the 
dying Saviour looked back upon His finished life.— 
Mazeroll: — Christ’s death, the completion of His 
work.— Schuderojf: —Jesus’ exaltation in His deep¬ 
est humiliation. —Hanenbaeh :—How Jesus manifest¬ 
ed Himself even in His sufferings as the Son of God. 
— The same :—To this very hour does the quiet con¬ 
gregation of the Lord gather together around His 
cross, amid all the tumult and bustle of this world 
(the same feelings, duties, consolation).— Harms :— 
The death of Christ, the chief lesson of faith, and the 
chief command to duty.— Nitzseh : —Christ’s crucifix¬ 
ion viewed in connection with other acts of the world, 
and of worldly wisdom.— Palmer: —Jesus in the 


midst of robbers: in this we have shown: 1. Th 
Lord's gentleness and love; 2. the Lord’s glory and 
judicial authority.— Nitzseh ;—The contemplation of 
the dying Lord makes us of a different mind. It 
changes: 1. Our secure self-righteousness into re¬ 
pentance; 2. our wicked and despairing thoughts 
into confidence; 3. our repining into a willing endur¬ 
ance of trial, rich in hope.— Draseke: —Christ’s strug¬ 
gles, and our struggles.— Bobs :—Behold the Lamb 
of God!— Florey :—Christ upon the cross: 1. His 
shame is thy honor; 2. His weakness thy strength; 
8. His lamentations thy peace; 4. His death thy life, 
1 John L 6, 9; 1 Cor. i. 80; 2 Tim. ii. 11.— A. 
Knapp :—The great sermon for the world which has 
gone forth from the cross of Christ: 1. What God 
preached; 2. what the heavens; 8. the earth; 4. the 
pious; 6. sinners; 6. the dying Jesus.— Hof acker .- 
—The world-atoning death of Christ in its power and 
effects.— Gaupp: —What testimony the cross gives 
unto Jesus.— Kapff :—Consider how our atonement 
is completed through the death of Jesus. 

Thx Seven List Words.— The consideration of 
these words comes in more appropriately in the com¬ 
mentary on Luke and John. See Rambach: Be- 
trachtungen Uber die sieben letzen Worts Jesu, 1726; 
Arndt: Die sieben Worts Christi am Kreuz, 1840; 
Braune : Das Evangelium von Jesus Christos, p. 425 ; 
Brandt : HomileL Hulfsbueh, vol. iii. p. 826 ; Fr. 
Krummachjer : The Suffering Saviour , 1867; Lasgi : 
Auswahl von Gast - und Gelegenheitspredigten, 2 
Ausg. Die sieben letzen Worts , p. 208 sqq. 

[This section is so rich and exhaustive that it 
would be mere repetition to add the practical reflec¬ 
tions of the Fathers and the English commentators, 
whom we are in the habit of consulting and making 
contributors to the American edition of this work.— 
P.S.] 


ELEVENTH SECTION. 

THE BURIAL. THE SEPULCHRE SEALED. 


Chapter XXVII. 67-66. 

(Mark xv. 42-47; Luke xxiii. 60-66.) * 

57 When the even [evening] was come, there came a rich man of Arimathea, named 
Joseph, who also himself was Jesus* disciple [who had become a disciple of Jesus]: 1 

58 He went to Pilate, and begged [asked for] the body of Jesus. Then Pilate command- 

59 ed the body* to be delivered. And when Joseph had taken the body, lie* wrapped it 

60 in a clean linen cloth, And laid it in his own new tomb, which he had hewn out in the 
rock: and he rolled a great stone to the door of the sepulchre [tomb], 4 and departed. 

61 And there was Mary Magdalene,* and the* other Mary, sitting over against the sepul¬ 
chre. 

62 Now the next day [But on the morrow, rrj 8e «ravpiov], that followed the day of 
the preparation [rapao-KcmJ, Friday], 7 the chief priests and Pharisees came together unto 

63 Pilate, Saying, Sir, we remember that that deceiver said, while he was yet a/ive, After 

64 three days I will rise again. Command therefore that the sepulchre be made sure until 
the third day, lest his disciples come by night,® and steal him away, and say unto the 
people, He is risen from the dead: so the last error [deceit] shall [will] be worse than 

65 the first. Pilate said 9 unto them, Ye have [Ye shall have] a watch: go your way 
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66 make it as sure [secure] as ye can [know how, o>s oZ&ztc]. 1 * So they went, and made 
the sepulchre sure [secure], sealing the stone, and setting a watch [together with the 
watch, pcra tt/s KovoroiStasJ. 11 


i Vtr. BT.—[Dr. Lange reads with Lochmann the passive form 4pa6r}r (vBij, which Is sustained by Codd. 0., D., 
and Cod. 81nalt., instead of the led. rec.: i paB^r tu <rt (to be one’s disciple), which has the majority of nncial MSS., 
including the Alexandrian and the Vatican, In its favor. Lange regards the former as more significant and emphatic: Jo¬ 
seph was overpowered. Tischendorf and Alford adhere to the reoeived text. As to the use, Tischendorf remarks in his 
large edition: Utriusquc usus exemplii in promptu sunt, nisi quod prim (the active form) upud antiquos tU Plutar- 
ahum invenitur, posterivs (the passive) apud reoentiores tanlum. Set Stephan. Thesaur. Meyer and Alford regard 
4padrir*6Bri as a correction after paBrirtuBeiSy ch. xiiL 62.—P. 8.] 

* Ver. 58.—Codd. B., L, and Fritzsche omit rb a St pa. [So also Cod. Sinalt., bnt the great body of authorities are 
in favor of it. Do Wette and Alford explain the omission from regard to elegance, since rb aupa occurs thrice in vera 
53. and 59. Conant renders: that the body should be given up. Lange inserts in parenthesis ihm, to him : date dor 
Leichnam ( ihm) amgeliefert xcUrde.—F. 8.] 

• Ver. 59.—[Or In the precise order of the Greek: And taking the body , Joseph wrapped it, etc^ x al haflkr rb 
a Spa 6 ’I»<r. iver v\t^er t k. t.A.—P. 8.] 

4 Ver. 60 —[Tho some word should be used In this verse, either sepulchre or tomb, for the Greek prypetor , 
especially as the second with the article refers to the first.—P. 8.] 

4 Ver. 61.—[Better with Conant and others: And Mary M. was there, to bring ont more plainly the demonstrative 
dice 7.-P.S.] 

4 Ver. 61.—The article tj is omitted In Codd. A. and D., but sustained by most witnesses. 

» Ver. 62.— [Uapa<TK«vty in the Jewish sense, is the day of making ready for the sabbath, or sabbath eve, i. e., Friday, 
Matt, x.; Mark xv. 42; Luke xxilL 54; John xlx. 14, 81, 42; Joseph. Antiq. xvi. 6, 2 ( Iv ad&&aoiv t) ry *pb ravrqs 
w apaaKfvy), also called TpoadS$aroVy Mark xv. 42. Compare the German Sonnabend for Saturday. The day of the 
English Version should be pat in italics, as In John xlx. 42, or omitted altogether. Here Tvndalc and Cbeke render the 
word: Good Friday, which is true enough, but goes beyond the term which is general. The Genevan Version adds: 
Preparation of the sabbath. The Bhemish N. T. retains the Greek after the Vulgate: Paraeceve, which is unintelligible 
to the English reader. The best is to put Friday on the margin.—P. 8.] 

4 Ver. 64.—The addition v v k t 6 s is poorly sustained. [It is cancelled by the critical editors, and may have been 
Inserted from xxviii. 18, where it is genuine. Lange puts it in small type in parenthesis.—P. S.] 

4 Ver. 65.—Codd. A., C., D. read 5* after i<prj; it Is probably an addition, and weakens the significant decision of 
Pilate. 

14 Ver. 65.—[So Syriac, Vulgate, Bets, Castalio, Scrivener, Conant, etc. Alford: “As ye know how, In the best man* 
ner ye can.” 075 art is not quite equivalent to 5 u v a <r 6 e, as ye can, or are able. The English Version in ch. vli. 11 
literally renders oTJare, know how. Lange renders: wie ihr's versteht. See his Exeg. Note in foe.—P. 8.] 

11 Ver. 66.—[The watch procured from Pilate aided them in securing the tomb and setting t^ie stone. So Wetstein, 
Meyer, Scrivener, Conant, Lange. The preposition per a signifies the means whereby they secured the tomb, as In 
Lake xvli. 15; Acts v. 26; xiii. 17, and in Thucydides vili, 73.—P. 8.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL 

Synopsis. —John introduces this account bj a 
statement of the motives that led to it. The Jews 
come, in the first place, to Pilate, requesting him to 
have the bodies removed, and thereupon Joseph of 
Arimathea entreats the governor to allow him to take 
the body of Jesus. Nicodemus is, according to John, 
associated with Joseph, and provides the spices for 
embalming. Mark and Luke characterize Joseph 
of Arimathea more exactly than Matthew. Special 

S rominence is given by our Evangelist to the two 
[arics,—Mary Magdelene, and “the other” (the mo¬ 
ther of Joses, according to Mark): they are repre¬ 
sented here as seated opposite to the grave. The 
sealing of the sepulchre (vers. 62-66) is related by 
Matthew only. 

Yer. 57. When the evening was come.—The 
first or early evening, the day's decline; because the 
bodies must have been removed before the evening ar¬ 
rived, Deut xxL 23; Josephus, De Bell. Jud. iv. 5, 2. 

There came a rich man. — 1 . De Wette: He 
came into the prsetorium. 2. Meyer: He came first 
to the place of execution to go thenoe to the prseto- 
rium. 8. He came to the little company of female 
disciples upon Golgotha, and advanced into their 
midst, proclaiming himself as a disciple. “ A disci-: 
pie, but secretly for fear of the Jews,” says John. 
Luke: “ A counsellor, a good man and a just The 
same had not consented to the counsel and deed of 
them; ... who also waited for the kingdom of God.” 


Mark: “ An honorable counsellor, who also waited 
for the kingdom of God.” Matthew gives the prom¬ 
inence to his wealth: “ A rich man,” referring un¬ 
doubtedly to Isa. liii. 9, according to the Septuagint 
translation, Kal boZoco rovr irovrjpovs dvrl rrjt rcupri y* 
avrody sal to&s xhovalovs ivrl rod Bavirov aw- 
row. The following translation is indeed free, but is 
agreeable to the context: They had appointed Him 
a grave with the despised; and among the honored 
did He obtain it) in His death.—The first 
occasion of this step of Joseph was probably his fear 
that the Jews might remove the body in some dis¬ 
graceful manner; for the circumstances related John 
xix. 81-87 had preceded. Faith, however, shot a ray 
of hope, in all probability, through Joseph's mind, 
and operated along with this feeling of veneration, 
and his desire openly to confess the name of Christ 

Of Arimathea. —“ Commentators are divided 
between Rama in Benjamin (Josh, xviii. 25) and 
Rama (Ramathaim) in Ephraim (1 Sam. i. 19, Sam¬ 
uel's birthplace). For the latter, indeed, the form 
speaks decisively; but the addition of Luke, us 
rwv 'IovScuW, according to 1 Macc. xi 84, does not 
harmonize.” De Wette. See “ JRamah” in Winer 
[and other Bibl. Encyclop.]. 

Named Joseph. —One Joseph is appointed to 
take care of Jesus in His infancy, another to provide 
for His burial Quite analogous, there was an Old 
Testament Joseph, who had the task of providing for 
the Jewish people in its infancy in Egypt; and to 
him corresponds the Josephus who has prepared the 
historic resting-place for the expired Israelitish nation 
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In hi* books {Andq., Be BeUo Juci t etc.). The name 
Joseph (rC'T) means, according to Gen. xxx. 24: 
M Be adds ” (Increaser); for another explanation, see 
Gesenius. He was $ovK*\rrq$, a member of the San¬ 
hedrin, Luke xxiii. 50; not (as Michaelis supposed) 
a councillor of the little country-town Ramathaim, 
nor (according to Grotiusl a town councillor of Jeru¬ 
salem. Lightfoot makes him to have been a priestly 
temple-councillor; but that is probably the same as 
a Sanhedrist. According to the ecclesiastical tradi¬ 
tion, he is represented to have belonged to the 
seventy disciples, and to have been the first who 
preached the Gospel in England (the rich man, the 
guardian-taint of a rich people; just as the Magda¬ 
lene, the repentant sinner, is the patron-saint of 
France). For other traditions, see EvangeUum Nieo- 
demi , p. 12 , and Acta Sand . Mart. ii. 507. He' was 
evidently, like Nicodemus, one of the secret disciples 
of Jesus, who came forth and publicly confessed their 
faith after the death of the Lord. Madyr tv 
v«*i, to be the dimple of tome one. He was a fol¬ 
lower of Jesus, and hence he had not consented to 
the murderous counsel of the Sanhedrin; and this 
holds good, of course, regarding Nicodemus. 

Vcr. 58. He Wfnt to Pilate. —He ran the risk, 
says Mark.* He was exposed to more danger from 
the Jews than from Pilate, because this act was a 
confession of his faith. “ It was the Roman custom 
to allow the bodies to hang upon the cross till they 
wasted away, or were consumed by the birds of prey. 
Plant. MU. glor. iL 4, 9; Horat. Epiet. i. 16, 18.f 
But should friends request the bodies to be taken for 
interment, the request could not be refused, Ulpian 
48, 24, 1 ; Hug, De cadav. punit. in the Freiburger 
Eeiischrift 5, p. 174.” Meyer.— That the body be 
delivered (to him). Meyer is in favor of retaining 
the second rb cu/mo, the repetition having a certain 
solemnity. 

Ver. 59. He wrapped it ih a clean linen 
oloth. —Bengel: Jam initia honoris. Not a shroud, 
nor a garment (Kuinoel); but winding sheets, linen 
clothes, John xix. 40, in which the body was wrap¬ 
ped (Meyer). It was probably an entire piece at first, 
and was afterward divided for the purpose of rolling. 
This idea occurs to us from the object to be attained: 
the pieces of linen must be wrapped around the limbs 
in such a way as to enclose the spices, which had 
been powdered to be employed for embalming. The 
first, temporary anointing, and the intention of a sec¬ 
ond and more formal embalming, are both unnoticed 
by Matthew. But that the body was anointed, is 
self-evident; and the second formal anointing, which 
Mark and Luke declare to have been proposed by 
the women after the Sabbath, is not excluded by the 
merely temporary act By the first anointing, they 
sought simply to preserve the body; by the second, 
they wished to fulfil the ceremonial requirements, 
for which no time remained upon Friday evening. 
Therefore, upon the first occasion, they made a pro¬ 
fuse, but simple use of costly substances (myrrh and 

* [Not: Luke, u the Edinb. edition falsely reada The 
English Vendors renders Mark xv. 48: ** Joseph of Arlina- 
thea went in boldly onto Pilate 11 (Vulgate: audacterin- 
iroivil); bnt the Greek Is more expressive: r oXnhaat 
tlarjKBe, Lather andXange: er toagie et, etc.— P. 8 ] 

t [“ Non patoet in cruee coroot, The Jewish custom, 
an the contrary, was to take down the bodies of the crucified 
before sunset and to bury them, hyaoTavpantyout vpb 
fiuvrof rjKlov koI $d*Tftv t Joseph. Dt Bello 

Jud. iv. 5, 2. This shows the superior humanity of the 
Jewish compared with the boasted Grteco-Roman civiliza¬ 
tion.—P. a.] 


aloes); and the women would find no difficulty m 
buying before and after the Sabbath, upon the Friday 
evening befoie, and the Saturday evening after, from 
six o’clock, such quantities of these spices as appear¬ 
ed necessary to their womanly desires for the great 
burial: tee Luke and Mark. 

Yer. 60. In his own new tomb.—"It was a 
great disgrace among the Jews if any one had not a 
burying-place of his own; and so it came to be con¬ 
sidered an act of charity to bury neglected dead bod¬ 
ies. Josephus mentions as among the abominable 
deeds of the Zelots and Idumeans, mat they left their 
dead unburied.” See Friedlieb, p. 169. The state¬ 
ment of John, that the tomb was in a garden near the 
place of the crucifixion, and was chosen on account 
of the necessary haste, is not contradictory of the 
statement that the grave was the property of Jo¬ 
seph.* It must have been exactly the location of his 
newly-formed family-tomb that led him to propose 
his grave, and yield it up as an offering. 

In the rocfc.-^With the article. In that par¬ 
ticular rocky district of Golgotha. The Jews placed 
their graves outside their towns. It was only 
kings and prophets (and priests, indeed, no less) who 
might be interred inside the walls. Commonly, these 
paves were excavations, or grottoes in gardens, «r 
m spots planted with trees; sometimes natural caves; 
often, as in this case, expressly hewn out (a costly 
method), and sometimes built up. These tombs were 
sometimes very roomy, and provided with pa ssage s. 
The sepulchres were either made with steps down¬ 
ward, or placed horizontally; while the particular 
graves inside were hollowed out, either lengthwise 
or crosswise, in the walls of the tomb. For more 
particular accounts, consult Winer (art* Graber— 
Graves ), and Schultz, Jerusalem, p. 97.+. The new 
rock-tomb of Joseph, and the hundred pounds of 
myrrh and aloes (myrrh, a resin from the myrrh-tree 
of Arabia and Ethiopia; aloes, a precious, fragrant 
wood; the pound, the Attic litra, five and a half 
ounces less than our pound), which Nicodemus pre¬ 
sented, are expressions of that sacrificing renuncia¬ 
tion with which now these two disciples advanced 
into view, after that the death of Jesus had awaken¬ 
ed them to life. Holy rivalry! 

He rolled a great stone. —A natural method 
of closing the mouth of the tomb. " In the Talmud, 

* [It Is not likely that the body of a crucified person 
oould be laid in a new tomb. Iv f ovbiuu oitZtlf ^r»#i |, 
without the previous oonsent of the owner. Matthew alone 
relates that It was Joseph's property. but all the Evangelists 
mention that it was a nett tomb. Jerome in loc. says that 
the tomb wss new to prevent the enemies from saying that 
some other person bad arisen : “ In n**vo ponitur monumen- 
to , ns post resurrectioneny, ceeteri* corporQms remanerA* 
bus, rtsurreadsee alius Jin geretur* But not satisfied with 
this, he adds: “ Potest autem *t norum sepulchram Maria 
virginalem uterum demondrart Other fathers likewiss 
draw a parallel between the new tomb from which Christ 
arose to everlasting life, and the VIrein’s womb from which 
He wss born to earthly life. Similarity Wordsworth, fol¬ 
lowing the doubtful patristic and scholastic notions of the 
miraculous birth through the closed womb: M Christ rm 
from the new tomb , without moving away the stone. He. 
who, as a man entered life through the dosed gate *4 the 
Virgin’s womb, rose to immortality from the sealed arpul- 
chre. 11 —P. B.l 

t [From the Gospel narratives concerning the sepulchre 
of Christ, we may Infer with Alford a d others: (1. that it 
was entirely new; (2) that ft was noar the spot of the emd- 
fixlon; (8) that it was not a natural cave, but an artificial 
excavation in the rock; (4) that It was not cut downw.-rd, 
after the manner of. our graves, but borizimtally, or nearly 
so, Into the face of the rock. The last seem* lo’be Implied, 
though not necessarily, in upoauvXlaas a* Hop fiiyur r§ 
1 0 up f roii p.yr](x*tov.—P. 8.] 
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■och a piece of rock, employed to shut op a sepul¬ 
chre, is called ftia, roller/’ 

Ter. 61. The other Mary. —She was mention¬ 
ed in ver. 66, and is the mother of James and Joses, 
the wife of Alphaeus; and Hark (xv. 47) accordingly 
says, Mary [the mother] of Joses, as the best and 
most codd. read. Codex A. reads there r\ 'l<«<rh<p. 
Wieseler infers from this reading, without sufficient 
•warrant, that she was the wife or daughter of Joseph 
of Arimathea.— Were there sitting. —It is only 
Matthew who states this glorious fact; according to 
Mark, 44 they beheld where He was laid.” 

Ver. 62. That followed the preparation. — 
The vapancevri is the day of preparation for 
the Sabbath, Friday, on this occasion the first day 
of the feast; and hence the day which followed was 
the Sabbath, or Saturday, the second day of the Pass- 
over. Wieseler holds the expression was chosen, be¬ 
cause the first day might have been called also <rd/3- 
f&arov. Meyer says: 44 The name is explained by 
die fact, that rapaa-Korfi was the solemn designation 
In use among the Christians to distinguish the Friday 
of the crucifixion.” It is extremely noteworthy, that 
the Jews hold a council and hurry to Pilate upon the 
Sabbath morning, and that too the great Sabbath 
of the feast. Kuinoel: “ Lex moscdca intcrdixerat 
operam manuariam, ut etjudicii exercitium, non vero 
ire ad magistratum. ab toque petere aliquuL proeser- 
Um cum perieulum in mora essetT 

Ver. 63. After three days. —De Wette: 44 Je¬ 
sus had never declared that openly and before stran¬ 
gers.” Still He had told it to the disciples, and not 
as secret teaching, but to be published. [John ii. 
19; Matt xil 40.J Probably Judas had given them 
the more exact statements. 

Ver. 66. Ye hawe a watch !—That is: Ye 
shall have a watch / Tour petition is granted. Offi¬ 
cial, and perhaps discontented laconism. But it can¬ 
not mean, Te have yourselves a watch (Grotius), of 
whom ye may make use, the temple-guards; for that 
view is opposed to ch. xxviii. 14. 

As ye understand.—Not, 44 as sure as you can;” 
or, 44 as appears to you best;” or, 44 if that is possi¬ 
ble;” but, 44 as ye understand that,” according to 
your meaning of securing. He places the guard at 
their disposal; the employment of the men, the 
guardianship or guarantee for Christ’s continuance in 
death, which they wished him also to undertake, 
that he will leave to themselves; and they are to 
employ this force to attain the end they had in view, 
especially the insuring of the tomb as long as it may 
be necessary. In this instance, again, Pilate kept 
not his conscience pure, and preserved not his civil 
power unimpaired,—giving a guard because of a re¬ 
ligious question. 

Ver. 66. Sealing the stone. —A string was 
stretched across the stone, and sealed to the rock at 
both ends with wax [upon which was stamped the 
official seal of Filatel. 

The assertion of Meyer, that this sealing of the 
grave, which Matthew records, belongs to the unhis- 
torical traditions, does not need here a lengthened 
refutation.* But the following points furnish mate¬ 
rials for an answer:—1. Jesus had certainly declared 
previously, that He would rise upon the third day. 

# [I regret to see that Meyer adheres to this view Id the 
fifth edition of his Commentary on Matthew which has just 
appeared and reached me (Aug. 29, 1864). Otherwise the 
valuable commentaries of this accurate, honest, and con¬ 
scientious scholar, which occupy now the first rank among 
philological or strlotly grammatico-historioal commentaries, 


2. The grave might be sealed, without the women 
coming to know it upon the Sabbath. 8. The San- 
hedrists could not have taken the body of Jesus into 
custody, because Joseph had previously obtained it. 
Besides, it was their interest to affect carelessness re¬ 
garding it. 4. The seduction of the guard to give a 
lalse testimony, and the silencing of the procurator, 
correspond in every point to the character of the 
world; besides, it is not said that the soldiers brought 
their false report to Pilate, rather the opposite. 
6. It is quite natural that Matthew, according to the 
character of his Gospel, should be the writer to report 
this historic transaction, as he did the corresponding 
history of the resurrection, ch. xxviii. 11-16.* It is 
stOl less worth while to deal with the assumption of 
Stroth, that this is an interpolation. This statement 
simply proves, that the critic could not grasp the 
meaning of the passage. For the remainder, tee ch. 
xxviii 11. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. Regarding the early occurrence of death In 
our Lord’s case, consult the author’s Leben Jem, ii 
8, p. 1619. One of the reasons why death appeared 
at so early a date, was that the dying body hurried 
^forward to its transformation. To this, the phenom¬ 
enon, John xix. 84, had already pointed; for the 
resurrection of Jesus was at once resurrection and 
glorification. In the death of Jesus, the great mys¬ 
tery of death is glorified. 

[Different opinions on the death of Christ: 1. It 
was His own voluntary act, by which He separated 
in the full vigor of life His spirit from His body, 
and placed it, as a deposit, in His Father’s keeping. 
2. It was the act of God the Father, in answer to 
the prayer of the Saviour. 8. It was the natural 
consequence of His physical sufferings, and occurred 
so early (after six hours, instead of the usual twelve 
or more of sufferings on the cross), either on account 
of the extraordinary intensity of His agony of body 
and mind during the trial in Gethsemane and on Cal¬ 
vary, or by a sudden rupture of the heart. These 
views may be combined, by supposing that the Sa¬ 
viour battened His death by a voluntary self-surren¬ 
der which the Father accepted. The passage, John 
x. 17, 18 should be carefully considered in this con¬ 
nection. The resurrection, too, is represented on 
the one hand, as Christ’s own act, to whom the 
Father has given to have life in Himself (John il 19; 
v. 26; x. 17, 18; Acts l 3; Rom. I 4), and, on the 
other hand, as the act of His Father (Acts il 24, 82; 
Rom. iv. 24; vi. 4, etc.). Consult on this subject, 
W. Stroud : The Physical Cause of Ch'isCs Death, 
Lond. 1847 ; Samuel J. Andrews : 77te Life of our 
Lord upon the Earth, New York, 1863, p. 660 ffi ; 

present a steady progress of Improvement in every succes¬ 
sive edition since they wore first begun thirty years age. 
The first volume, which appeared in 1S32, contained the first 
three Gospels in one moderate volume and was considered 
almost rationalistic, the fifth edition of Matthew alone, pub¬ 
lished In 1S64, forms a respectable volume of 623 pages, and 
is not only much more thoroagh in a scientific point of view, 
bat also far more decidedly Christian in tone and spirit 
(compare the touching preface), and much nearer the stand¬ 
point of evangelical orthodoxy.—P. 8.1 

* “Against the opponents of this history, tee particularly 
the work of the late, little-known Counsellor Brauxk in 
Karlsruhe: 4 Pauleidolon Chroneicon, oder Gedanken si¬ 
nes JSUdldndert iiber europditche ReUgionschriften^ Avf- 
kidrungttohriften^ eta, Chris tlaustadt it. « Frankfurt am 
Main, 1797);" Houbner. 
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the various Commentators on the Gospels, and Lange't 
profound suggestions in the Doctrinal and Ethical 
Thoughts to Chap, xxviii. 1-10, nos. 7 and 8.— P. S.1 

2. Along with the death of Jesus, the courage or 
the New Testament confessors begins to manifest it¬ 
self. To this confessing band belong the sorrowing 
women who (according to Luke) follow the cross¬ 
laden Lord, the centurion beneath the cross, also the 
two hitherto-socret disciples, Joseph of Arimathea 
and Niooderaus. Under this bead, also, must we 
notice the fact, that the two Maries continue Bitting 
alone over against the Lord’s tomb, in that awing 
and affrighting spot 

8. One of the striking ironies of God’s judgment 
may be observed in the circumstance, that the mem¬ 
bers of the Sanhedrin are forced to go upon the morn¬ 
ing of the paschal Sabbath to the sepulchre of Jesus, 
for the purpose of sealing the stone, because the dead 
Christ allowed them no rest. In that anxiety we may 
see the effect of the words of Judas, and of the Lord’s 
prediction of His resurrection. Upon this morning 
of the feast, it was no formal meeting of council they 
held: the most decided enemies of Jesus consulted 
among themselves, and then dropped in singly, as if 
by accident, to make their request to Pilate: and 
thus there came to be a kind of priestly council in 
the governor’s palace, to which the Evangelist here 
alludes. It was alleged by these priests, that the dis¬ 
ciples might oome and steal away the corpse; and 1 
this lying assertion reveals to us, how well prepared 
they were for any emergency, even the worst But, 
beneath all this disguise, they were the prey of fear, 
and the real motive was terror. Influenced by a 
monstrous, superstitious belief in the power of the 
seal of Jewish authority, and of a Roman guard, they 
imagined themselves able to shut up in the grave the 
possibility of a resurrection by Jesus, the divine retri¬ 
bution, a result of that resurrection, and, above all, 
their own wicked fears. And so they desecrate the 
great Passover Sabbath by their restless occupation, 
seeking to secure the grave of Him whom they had 
accused and condemned for His miracles of love 
wrought on ordinary Sabbaths. The disembodied 
spirit of the Jewish law must wander around the 
grave of Jesus upon the most sacred Sabbath of the 
year. In that act we have the last expression of their 
abandonment to the Gentiles of salvation through a 
Messiah; and also the strongest expression of the 
folly they manifested in their unbelief. By means 
of a priestly seal, and a borrowed military guard, 
they desire to secure in a permanent tomb the spirit 
and life of Christ, the spirit of His past, present, and 
future, as if all were a mere deception. 

4. But in the meantime* the spirit of Christ’s 
life is laboring in the depths of the grave and the 
under world or Hades. The germ of humanity and 
salvation was bursting into new life in the earth, and 
also in the heart of the disciples; in the former, saved 
from death, in the latter, from apparent despair. 


HOM1LETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

The quiet Sabbath; or, the death-rest of Jesus in 
its twofold efficacy: 1. It institutes the sabbath of 
redemption in the disciples’ hearts; 2. it institutes 
the godless labor of wicked fear in the enemies’ 
camp.—How friends and foes are busied about the 

# [Not; in *piU of ally as the Edinb. edition mistrans¬ 
lated unterdwen.— P. S.] 


dead Christ: 1. The friends; 2. the foes.—The re¬ 
vival of the disciple^ a presage of His resurrection, 
—How through Christ’s death His secret disciples 
obtain the power to confess Him openly: 1. Now 
they feel their full guilt; 2. now they see the world's 
full condemnation; 3. the perfect vanity and wretch¬ 
edness of Hie fear of man; 4. the perfect glory of the 
sacrificial death of Christ—Joseph of Arimathea; 
or, the wonder how, in spite of all, the rich enter the* 
kingdom of heaven.—The sacrifice of Joseph.—The 
offerings of the male and female disciples.—The 
Church at the holy sepulchre.—How Christ’s love 
changed the women into heroines, beside the grave, 
—How the younger disciples meet the older always 
at Christ’s grave.—The Lord’s convulsing death, by 
which lambs become lions like Himself, the Lion of 
the tribe of Judah.—The import which that evening- 
seat over against Jesus’ grave has for us.—The quiet 
Sabbath, and the quiet grave.—The burial of be¬ 
lievers a sermon.—The grave of Christ amidst all the 
world’s graves: a transfiguration of the same.—The 
Jewish method of burial in its difference from the 
heathen sepulchre, a prophecy which has been fulfil¬ 
led in the grave of Jesus.—The interment of man¬ 
kind, a picture of their religion,—1. Among the 
heathen; 2. the Jews; 8. the Christians.—Christ’s 
grave has changed the impure Jewish grave into a 
consecrated Christian grave.—The isolated graves of 
Judaism, and the Christian churchyard ; or, the 
sleeping are gathered together by Christ.—Gethse- 
mane, and the holy sepulchre; or, the garden of 
struggle converted into the garden of rest—Paradise 
and the accursed earth, Golgotha and the garden of 
the grave and the resurrection ; or, the old and the 
new world.—Priests and Pharisees in their ever- 
abiding dread of Christ, whom they imagined they 
have killed.—The means by-which the slaves of the 
letter think to imprison in the grave the spirit and 
life of Christ: 1. Cunning pretences; 2. antiquated 
seals of authority; 3. borrowed guards.—The illusion 
which the foes of Jesus make of the truth of His life 
and efficacy: 1. The illusion: (a) they make Christ a 
lie; ( b ) a destructive lie; (c) a double deception 
2. The result of this illusion: fa) they become decep¬ 
tive opponents of His life; (6) of His redemption; 
(c) of His resurrection.—How the old Sabbath fanat¬ 
ics desecrate the second, the great Sabbath of God. 
—They went and secured the grave with guards, and 
sealed the stone.—The old yet ever-new history: 
legalism becomes the servant of the kingdom of 
darkness.—Th$ self-annihilation of the authority of 
the old world, making itself the minister of the Wick¬ 
ed One: 1. The self-annihilation of the power of the 
church-seal (the bull); 2. the self-annihilation of the 
power of the soldiery (in conflict with the Spirit of 
Christ).—The sacred corn-field upon Golgotha, be¬ 
tween Good Friday and Easter.—-Christ is dead to 
live for ever,—1. In-.tbe heart of God; 2. in the 
depths of His life; 3. in the bosom of humanity; 
4. in the centre of our hearts. 

Starke: —As God watched over His Son, and re¬ 
vealed His care visibly, so will He guard and take care 
of Christ’s members (in death).— Camtem: Riches and 
a high position are undoubtedly accompanied with dan¬ 
gers ; 1 Cor. L 26; yet God has his own among the 
noble and wealthy, 1 Kings xviii. 12, 13.—He who 
employs his wealth to God’s glory fupon Christ’s 
body, His Church, servants, members), has made a 
good investment— Bibl. Wirt.: In the mo*t bitter 
persecutions, and greatest apostasy, there are many 
steadfast disciples who confess Christ and serve Him 
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— Nova Bibl. Tub .: Faith grows in trial; and he 
who acknowledged Christ but secretly during His 
life, dared to solicit Him boldly after His death.— 
O&iander; Those often become cowardly and de¬ 
spairing, who were at first bold and fearless; and 
vice versa.—Cramer : God’s Spirit is mighty and won¬ 
derful, and can quickly make a heart where there is 
none.—God often draws out the hearts of the high 
to glorify Himself, and rejoice his people.— Osian- 
der: We should bury our dead honorably, and tes¬ 
tify in this way openly, that we believe in the resur¬ 
rection of the dead.— Zeisvus: The burial of Christ, 
the rest of our bodies.—The guard, and the sealing 
of the grave, must become testimonies to the resur¬ 
rection.—Wilt thou do good to Christ, do it to His 
people.—We may still show love to Christ in the 
persons of His poor members.—True love loves still, 
after death.—True faith never lets Christ escape; if 
faith Bees Him not with the eyes, still she keeps him, 
His cross and death, in her heart.— Quesnel: Death 
cannot extinguish a friendship which God’s Spirit has 
instituted, and Christ’s blood has cemented.—The 
will’s extreme wickedness has united to itself extreme 
blindness of perception (in so far as they sought by 
a foolish proposal to remove the truth of the resur¬ 
rection, while they only served to confirm it).—The 
wicked are like the restless sea, their evil conscience 
gives them no rest, Isa. lvii. 20, 21.— Zeisius: No 
human power, prudence, or cunning, can hinder 
God’s work, Ps. xxv. 3 .— The issue was a condemna¬ 
tion of themselves, and a glorification of Christ. 

Heubner: —By Joseph’s example we are taught to 
honor the dead, especially when we had known them. 
—The body, too, is to be honored: it is the garment 
of the soul.—Many hands were employed in burying 
Christ, and with what tenderness and love!—Christ’s 
rest in the grave, the type of the soul’s spiritual sab¬ 
bath.—Tarry lovingly by the graves of your loved 
ones.—Whosoever loves Jesus, is lost in the contem¬ 
plation of His death.—Teach thyself to bury thy life 
in Jesus.—They wish to prevent His resurrection, 
and they must establish unwillingly its certainty; at 
the outset they proclaim the secret of the resurrec¬ 


tion, and, permitting their knowledge of the true 
meaning of the “ destruction of the temple ” to ap¬ 
pear, they punish themselves thus for a false accusa¬ 
tion.—As often as a man strives against God, against 
the truth, he strives against himself, and prepares 
shame and difficulties for himself.—The more men 
seek to bury the memory of the truth, the more it 
appears.—In their slanders, men give the key to 
their discovery and detection. 

Braune: —Who had believed that any one would 
have come now to the cross ? But, behold, two rich 
men come, members of that Sanhedrin which had re¬ 
jected Christ 1—Their hearts forced them; they act¬ 
ed under the impulse of a new spirit—The fear of 
man is overcome.—The new grave, in which no man 
had been laid; as He rode into Jerusalem upon an 
unused colt And shall His Spirit make His abode 
in an old heart?—The friends who acknowledged 
the Lord when covered with shame, are the Christian 
types of those who believe in virtue when all the 
world ridicules it.—The guards have one object in 
common with the friends of Jesus, that the bodies 
be not changed, and that so the resurrection be all 
the more certain.—The disciples forget the words of 
Jesus regarding the resurrection, His enemies re¬ 
member them (Reason: the sorrow of the one, the 
fear of the others).—They would prevent a decep¬ 
tion, and they themselves practise a deception.— 
These liars and murderers fear the disciples are liars. 
—-What is done in God’s strength and spoken in His 
Spirit, appears to view and stands fist. 

Qerok: —The sacred evening—stillness upon Gol¬ 
gotha : 1. The quiet rest of the perfected Endurer. 

2. The quiet repentance of the convulsed world. 

3. The quiet labor of the loving friends. 4. The 
quiet peace of the holy grave.— Kuntze :—The burial 
of Jesus manifests to us,—1. The believer’s courage; 
2. love’s power; 3. truth’s seal; 4. the mourner’s 
consolation.— Wolf: —Looks of comfort toward the 
grave of Christ.— Brandi: —The burial of Jesus 
Christ,—a work of, 1. Grateful acknowledgment; 
2. holy love; 8. praiseworthy courage; 4. a work 
causing the deepest shame to many. 
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PART SEVENTH. 

Ohbist in the Perfection of His Kingly Glory. 
Chapter XXVIII. 


UPON MATTHEW’S ACCOUNT OF THE RESURRECTION. 

The relation of this Gospel of the Returrection to the whole evangelical tradition it to be seen only after a 

brief sketch of the latter 

I. The Appearances in Judau, in Jerusalem, at Emmaub, belong to the Period of the Imu blithe 

Passover. 

1. The first Easter* morning. —Mary Magdalene, Mary the mother of James, and Salome, proceed to the 
grave, Mark xvl 1. They are to be followed (see Luke) by the other women, who are bringing the 
spices and ointments. The three who thus went in advance, behold the stone rolled away, and are 
affected in quite different ways by this right. The narrative now divides into two portions. 

Excitement and ecstasy seise upon Mary Magdalene .—She hurries into the city (and toward the maU 
disciple #), reports the facts to Peter and John; hurries back again, sees two angels in the grave, and 
afterward the Lord. She brings then the message to the disciples. Meanwhile Peter and John have 
arrived at the grave, and found it empty. 

Mary, the mother of James , and Salome, at the right of the removed stone, collect themselves, ad¬ 
vance more closely, and see one angel sitting upon the stone. The Easter message of the angel They 
hurry back in great fear and joy ( and toward the female disciples), long undecided whether they will an¬ 
nounce what they had seen or not. And, in this state, they meet the other women, wbo are bringing 
the ointments. All together now visit the empty tomb of Jesus, where they now (see Luke) behold two 
angels , as the Magdalene had done before (see the author’s Commentary on Mark). After they had 
started back to the city v they were met by the Lord. 

Besides, in the course of the day, Peter also had a manifestation. Hence three messages from the 
risen Saviour—three messages from the empty grave. 

2. The first Easter evening. —Christ appears to the two disciples going to Emmaus (Luke), walks with them, 
goes into the house, and then disappears. Next He appears in Jerusalem in their evening meeting , on 
which occasion Thomas is absent. 

8. The second Sunday (eight days after the first Easter morning). —Appearance in the evening among the 
disciples. Revelation of the Lord specially for Thomas (see John). The feast of the Passover contin¬ 
ued till the preceding Friday. The disciples would not, of course, set out upon Saturday, or Sabbath. 
They remained also the second Sunday,f which shows that it had become to them already a second (a 
Christian) sabbath , and that they waited on that holy day for the full assurance of the fact of the resur¬ 
rection to the doubting disciple (Thomas). Probably Monday following was the day of their departure 

IL The Appearances in Galilee, during the Return of the Galileans, between Easter and Pentecost. 

1. The appearance at the Sea of Galilee unto the seven disciples (John xxi.). Peter’s restoration. The 
declaration of the future fate of Peter and John in their import for the Church. 

• [In German: Ostermorgen, and below, sub 2., Ostsrabsnd. The Edinb. edition substitutes for these terms morn¬ 
ing after the Sabbath, and evening after the Sabbath, and studiously avoids throughout the whole section the mention ef 
Easter (the Christian resurrection-feast) altogether or substitutes for it the Jewish passover, which had now lost its mean¬ 
ing for the Christians; the shadow having disappeared in the substance.—P. 8.] 

t [Not: Sabbath, aa the Edinb. translation here and elsewhere translates Sonntag, even where Lange uses Sabbath ia 
the Jewish sense as In the sentence immediately preceding. By snbetitoting Sabbath in this passage the Edinb. edition 
simply repeats the preceding sentence, and by omitting the sentences which follow altogether, it withholds from the 
reader an argument for the apostolic origin of the observance of Sunday as the Christian Sabbath.—P. 8.] 
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S. The great revelation of Jesus in the circle of Hie disciples upon the mountain in Galilee (Matt xxvni. 

16 ill; Mark xvi 16-18; Luke xxiv. 46-49; 1 Cor. xv. 6). 

8. The special appearance to James. Probably it was not (as the tradition says) to James the Less, but to 
the Elder: and the object, probably, was to direct the disciples through James to go up to Jerusalem 
earlier th%n us ual 


IIL Thi Appearances in Jerusalem and on Mount Olivet, about the Time or Pentecost. 

The history of the Ascension (Mark, Luke, the Acts). We reckon, accordingly, five manifestations upon 
the first day of Easter,* the sixth upon the following Sunday. The two great and decisive appearances 
In Galilee, forming the centre, are the seventh and eighth. Then the appearance to James, also with¬ 
out doubt in Galilee. And finally the tenth, which closed with the Ascension. 

We must notice this distinction, that in the first five instances Jesus appeared unexpectedly and 
suddenly, and as quickly vanished. But, for the second grand revelation upon the mountain in Galilee, 
He issued a formal invitation, and in all probability tarried some time in their midst; and this holds 
true, apparently, of the last interview, when He walked along so confidingly among His Apostles, from 
Jerusalem to Bethany, that they might have thought He would now remain with them always. 

[The order of the events after the resurrection given by Dr. Lange is very ingenious and plausible. 
For other arrangements of Lightfoot, Lardner, West, Townson, Newcome, Da Costa, Greswell, Ebrard, 
Robinson, see the convenient tables in Andrews: Life of Christ, pp. 687-692. Also Nast : Commen¬ 
tary on Matthew and Mark , pp. 629-632. If anywhere in the history of our Saviour, we must look for 
differences of statement in this most wonderful and mysterious period of the forty days, which deals 
with facts that transcend all ordinary Christian experience. Our inability to harmonize the narratives 
satisfactorily in every particular, arises naturally from our want of knowledge of all the details and cir¬ 
cumstances in the precise order of their occurrence, and proves nothing against the facts themselves. 
On the contrary, minor differences with substantial agreement, tend strongly to confirm those facts, far 
more than a literal agreement, which might suggest the suspicion of a previous understanding and mu¬ 
tual dependence of the witnesses.—P. S.] 


* [Here again the Edlnb. edition translates am ersten Ostertage: the first day after the Sabbath, which must mean 
the Jetcish sabbath, and yet in the same sentence immediately afterward it uses Sabbath (for Sonntag) in the Christian 
sense, without a word of explanation to prevent the inevitable confusion.—P. 8.] 


Of the rich treasury of these evangelical tradi¬ 
tions, Matthew has given us merely the first angelic 
appearance, seen at the grave by the women, Christ’s 
revelation to these females, and the appearance of 
the Lord among His disciples upon the mountain in 
Galilee. But he has, besides this, introduced into 
his narrative the account of the bribery of the se¬ 
pulchral guards (vers. 11-15). This last record, and 
also Christ’s mt^jestic revelation, are peculiar to him. 
—It is manifestly his chief design to depict Christ’s 
royal majesty, as revealed by a few decisive transac¬ 
tions. In addition to this, it is his chief interest to 
make the contrast between the Lord’s kingly glory 
and the Messianic expectations on the part of the 
Jews, appear now most distinctly (as this wish may 
have been his reason for continually designating the 
New Testament kingdom of God, the kingdom of 
heaven). Hence he places the scene of the most im¬ 
portant events in the resurrection-history in Galilee. 
Galilee was the place to which the disciples were 
pointed by the angels fver. 7)* In Galilee the Lord 
Himself bade His brethren assemble. Accordingly, 
It is in Galilee that the chief revelation occurs, dur¬ 
ing which Christ proclaims His share in the world’s 

f overament, institutes holy baptism, and promises 
[is ever-abiding presence in the Church till the end 
of the world. 

All these points are no doubt to be found in the 
general evangelical history; but it is Matthew who 
brings them out most strongly, and oontrasts them 


with the chilia8tic views of the Jews, who refused to 
dissever the glory of the Messiah from the external 
Zion and the external temple. For the same reason, 
Matthew directs attention to the contrast between 
the deep misery of unbelieving Judaism, as presented 
in the narrative of the bribed guards, and the glorious 
certainty of believing Judaism, in beholding the rev¬ 
elation of the Lord upon the mountain, when He pre¬ 
sented Himself in the brightness of His omnipotence, 
and of the holy Trinity, and instituted as victor His 
victorious Church. The first section is an expressive 
type of the Talmud and its supporters, of Judaism 
sunken in deceit, employed in futile endeavors, and 
making common cause with heathendom; while the 
second is a type of the Gospel and the world-oon- 
quering Church. 

From the brevity and elevated conception that 
characterize the account given by Matthew, we must 
expect, however, several inaccuracies. Hence it is 
that the two reports brought by the women are woven 
into one; and the second vision of angels, seen by 
Mary Magdalene, is united with the first, which the 
other women had beheld. The same is the case re¬ 
garding the two distinct appearances of Christ to the 
women. Matthew agrees with John in not stating 
that the design of the women was to anoint the Lora 
This omission was probably intentional. Undoubt¬ 
edly, the ostensible object of the women was to anoint 
Christ’s body; but, at the same time, a higher mo¬ 
tive, of which they were themselves but darkly con- 
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scious, drove them to the grave,—the g e r m of hope, 
that Jesus will arise, which His promises necessarily 
produced. This supposition gains some ground from 
the free, general account, found in Matthew and John, 
omitting as they do all mention of the anointing. 
When dealing with the self-manifestation of Jesus 
upon the mountain, where there were more than five 
hundred believers witnessing His glory, Matthew 
mentions only the Eleven, because it was his inten¬ 
tion to conclude his Gospel with the apostolic com¬ 
mission which the heavenly King issued to the world, 
putting it first into the hands of His Apostles, and 
sealing it unto them with His promise. 

The imaginary and real differences between the 
various accounts of the circumstances of Christ's 
resurrection found in the four Gospels, have been 
pointed out by the Wolfenbiittel Fragraentist [Rei- 
marus], and exaggerated beyond all the limits of 
historical justice by Strauss, as if they were as many 
irreconcilable contradictions. As opposed, to his 
views, consult, in addition to the older harmonists, 
Tholuck upon John; Hug, Gutachten, il p. 210; 
W. Hoffmann, p. 408 ff.; Neander, Life of Christ , 
p. 771; Ebrard, Criticism of the Gospel History, p. 
712 ff. A short resum6 of the most striking differ¬ 
ences will be found in dk Wette’s Commentary on 
Matthew, p. 244 ff. 

One of the most important differences Strauss 
finds in this, that Jesus commands the disciples, ac¬ 
cording to Matthew and Mark, to go into Galilee to 
see Him; while Luke represents Him as issuing the 
command not to depart from Jerusalem till they 
should be gifted with power from on high. But this 
is merely an apparent contradiction. Strauss has 
overlooked the real state of matters, and has quite 
forgotten the relations in which Galilean visitors 
stood to the Jewish feasts of the Passover and of 
Pentecost. When Jesus had risen, the Passover 
was almost at an end. Jesus revealed Himself, it is 
true, at that time and place to the Eleven; but He 
delayed His appearance *to the Church until He ar¬ 
rived in Galilee, partly because He wished not to ex¬ 
pose them to the persecution of the hierarchy in 
Jerusalem in their young faith in the resurrection,* 
partly because He wished to remove from the disci¬ 
ples every idea of His manifestation being necessari¬ 
ly connected with the old temple. But it may be 
easily conceived that the disciples would not lightly 
leave the scene where Jesus had first revealed Him¬ 
self, namely, Jerusalem; and that this supposition is 
true, is proved by the fact, that they tarried still 
two days after the close of the Passover (which last¬ 
ed a whole w’eek) for the sake of Thomas, who still 
doubted, and many others of the larger circle of dis¬ 
ciples, who probably doubted with him [comp. ch. 
xxviii. 17]. On this account, the command of the 
Lord comes, enjoining them to prepare for their de¬ 
parture. Besides, some of the disciples required 
some time to prepare themselves for the joy of see¬ 
ing Him,—especially the mother of Jesus. Accord¬ 
ingly, after that they became convinced of the cer¬ 
tainty of His resurrection, they returned homeward, 
according to their old festive habits. At the time of 

# [Literally: Easter faith, Osterglaube, which the 
Edinb. edition, in ita unreasonable opposition to the term 
Easter, renders: Passover-faith, which U bad English and 
conveys a false meaning by obliterating the distinction be¬ 
tween the typical shadow of the Jewish passover and the 
substance of the Christian resurrection-festable. So further 
below the Edinb. edition has Passover-occurrences, Pass - 
over-transactions, Passorer-history, and similar heavy 
compounds to avoid Easter,-— 1\ 8.] 


the Ascension, however, or toward the end of the 
forty days, the period for going up to the feast of 
Pentecost was at hand; and on this occasion they 
were induced, it would appear, to depart at an un¬ 
usually early date. There is probably a connection 
between this earlier departure and Christ's appear¬ 
ance to James. (See the author's Leben Jesu, it S, 
1761 .) 

The differences, however, between the accounts 
of the first announcement of the resurrection, found 
in the four Gospels, are an important testimony, 
when exactly weighed, to the truth of the history of 
the resurrection. It is no doubt remarkable, that 
literal, or external, protocol-like certainty, should be 
wanting, exactly in the place where the Christian 
faith seeks and does actually find the beginning of 
the confirmation of all its certainties. Faith, .even 
here, is not to be supported upon the letter, but upon 
the substance,—upon the real essence of the facta. 
This essence, this spirit, comes out here most dis¬ 
tinctly, and is manifested exactly through the differ¬ 
ences themselves, because these are the indications 
of the extraordinary effect produced by the resurrec¬ 
tion upon the band of the disciples. The evangelical 
records give no narration of facts, simply for the sake 
of the facts, and apart from their effects; but they 
present us with a history, which has individualized 
itself to the view of the Evangelist And hence the 
Easter occurrences are retained and rehearsed as 
reminiscences never to be forgotten; and differ ac¬ 
cordingly, as the stand-points of the disciples vary, 
and yet preserve a great degree of harmony. In tins 
way it is that we are to explain the remarkable in¬ 
dividualities and variations to be found in the ac¬ 
counts of the resurrection and manifestations of the 
risen Saviour; and in these accounts is contained 
for all time the joyous fright of the Church, eansed 
by the great tidings of the resurrection. Just as, in 
a festive motetto , the voices are apparently singing in 
confusion, seemingly separate, and contradict ano¬ 
ther, while in reality they are bringing out one theme 
in a higher and holier harmony; so is it here. The 
one Easter history, with its grand unity, meets, when 
all the different accounts are combined, the eye in all 
its clearness and distinctness. The answer to each 
of the seeming contradictions is to be found in. the 
organic construction which has been attempted 
above. 

Literature. —See Winer: Handbueh der theoloa. 
literabur, i. p. 291; Dane: Universal-Worterbuck, 
p. 91; Supplements, p. 11; Goschxl : Von den Be- 
weisen fur die Unsterblichkeit der menschlichen Seek 
im Lichte der speculatwen Philosophie, 1835 (j» the 
Preface); Doedes: De Jesu in vitam reditu, Utr. 
1841; ReiCh : Die AufcrsUhung Jesu Christi at* 
Heilsthatsache, 1846; Hasse: Das Leben des ter - 
kl&rtcn Erlosers im Himmel naehden eignen Autspru- 
chen des Herm, ein Beitrag zur biblischen Theologie, 
Leipzig, 1854; W. F. Bksser: Die Lcidens- umd 
Herrlichkciisgesehichie nach den 4 Etangdisien m 
Bibclstunden fur die Gemeinde ausgdegL Second 
Part: Die Hcrrlichkeilsgeschichlc, 4th ed., Halle, 
1857; Schrader: Der Verkehr des Avferstandenen 
mil den Semen, funf Betrachtungen, Kiel, 1857. 
The article, Auferstehung , by Kling, in Herzog’s 
Beal-Encyklopddie [voL i. p. 592 ff. Among Eng¬ 
lish works we refer to Robinson : Harmony, and 
Andrxwb : Life of our Lord, p. 570 ff.—P. S.J. 

Easter (German, Ostem). —The name. “The 
month of April is called, up to this day, Easter- 
month (Ostermonat ); and as early as Eginhart we 
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find Ostermanoth. The ho.y festable of the Chris- chief divinity of heathenism, and the celebration of 
tians, which is celebrated generally in April, or to- the name symbolized fully the Christian holy day. 
ward the close of March, bears, in the oldest remains Just as the festival of the returning (uncqnquered) 
of the old High German dialect, the name dstard; sun, as a festival of joy, became united in symbolic 
generally the plural form is found, because two import with the Christian festival of Christmas, so 
Easter-days were observed. This ostard must, like the festival of the spring sun, and of the life-fraught 
the Anglo-Saxon Edstre, have been the name for morning glow, coming forth in spring out from the 
some superior being among the heathen, whose wor- winter storms, became a symbolic celebration of the 
ship had struck its roots so deep, that the name was spiritual Easter Sun, which rose out of the night of 
retained and applied to one of the chief festivals of the grave. 

the Christian year. All our neighboring nations The day of preparation for the Easter festival 
have retained the name Pascha; even Ulfilas has in the ancient Church was the great or sacred Sab- 
paska, not austro , although he must have been fa- bath (Sabbatum magnum), and was observed as a 
miliar with the term, exactly as the northern languages general fast. The afternoon of that day was a period 
introduce pdshis (Swedish), path, and the Danish for a general administration of baptism. In the 
paaske. The old High German adverb ostar indi- evening there was an illumination in the towns; and 
cates the east; so the old Norse austr, probably the the congregation assembled for the Easter vigils 
Anglo-Saxon edstor , Gothic austr. In .the Larin (xavvvxt&**), and these lasted till Easter morning, 
tongue, the quite identical ouster indicates the south. Upon Easter Sunday {rb rd <rx«, icvpiax^ n§yd- 
In the Edda, a male being, a spirit of light, bears A. 77 ), the Christians greeted one another with mutual 
the name Austri; while the High German and blessings; and the day was signalized by works of 
Saxon stem have formed but one Ostar a. — Ostara , benevolence and charity. Easter Monday was the 
Eastre, may accordingly have been the god of the second celebration, as the festival of their unhesitat- 
beaming morning, of the rising light, a joyful, bless- ing belief in the resurrection; but the Easter holy- 
Ing-bringing appearance, whose conception could days, in the wider sense, did not conclude till the 
easily be employed to designate the resurrecrion-fes- next Sunday {Dominica in aJbis), which derived its 
rival of the Christian's God. Joyous bonfires were name from the custom of leading those who had 
kindled at Easter; and, according to the myth long been baptized into the church in their white bap- 
believed by the people, the sun made, early upon the rismal garments. A new part of the entire quinqua- 
moming of the first Easter-day, three springs for gesimal festival began with Ascension Sunday, and 
joy,—a festive dance of gladness.” Jacob Grimm, closed with the feast of Pentecost, which resembled 
Deutsche Mythologie, p. 247. So also Bkda Yen., the Easter festival.—Upon the Easter festival (6tokr- 
De temporum rations: U A dea illorum (t teterym An- j M ), compare Fr. Strauss : * Das evang. Kirchen- 
glorum) mice Eostre vocabatur .” The other explana- jaAr, p. 218; Bobertao : Das evang. Kirchcnjahr, 
tion, held to by many, that the name comes from the ii. p. 155. Strauss: “The Easter festival is the 
Germanic urstan, = to rise, must yield to this histo- chief Christian festival. It is not simply chief feast, 
rical etymology. The similarity of ouster goes no but the feast, coming round in its full glory but once 
further than the mere sound; but, on the other in the year, but yet appearing ih some form in all 
hand, the Greek name for the morning-red, and for the other holy days, and constituting their sacred- 
the east, Doric 4 ds, JSolic avc$f,is to be ness. Every holyday, yea, even every Sunday, was 

connected. The transference of the heathen name called for this reason dies paschalis. Easter is the 
is explained by the fact, that a popular festival was original festival in the most comprehensive sense, 
united with the day of the god of light among the No one can tell when the festival arose; it arose 
heathen, as with the celebration of the resurrection with the Church, and the Church with it.” 
among rise Christians. The people's festival, not that 
of the god, was transferred. It became a christian¬ 
ized national festival, retaining the old name; and 
tins occurred all the more easily, because the name 
signified rather a religious personification than a 

( 


FIRST SECTION. 

THE ANGEL FROM HEAVEN AND THE FAITHFUL WOMEN. THE RISEN SAVIOUR AND 
THE FAITHFUL WOMEN. THE WATCHWORD: “INTO GALILEE!” 


Chapter XXVIH. 1 - 10 . 

(Mark xvi. 1-11; Luke xxiv. 1-22; John xx. 1-18.) 

1 In the end of the [Jewish] sabbath [Now after the sabbath, 6\f/ c rcuv o-ajfySaiw], 1 as 
it began to dawn toward the first day of the [festal] week [cts /uav oafifidTwv, ». the 
Christian Sunday], 9 came Mary Magdalene and the other Mary to see the sepulchre. 

2 And, behold, there was a great earthquake: for the [an] angel of the Lord* descended 


* [Court preacher and professor of practical theology la 
the university of Berlin, died 1862, a man of altogether differ¬ 
ent spirit from his namesake of Ltben Jesu notoriety.— 
P. a] 
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3 from heaven, and came and rolled back the stone from the door, 4 and sat upon it His 

4 countenance was like lightning, and his raiment white 1 as snow : And for fear of him 

5 the keepers did shake, and became as dead men. And the angel answered and said 
unto the women, Fear not ye: for I know that ye seek Jesus, which [who] was crucified. 

6 He is not here: for he is risen, as he said. Come, see the place where the Lord lay. 

7 And go quickly, and tell his disciples that he is risen from the dead; and, behold, be 

8 goeth before you into Galilee; there shall ye see him: lo, I have told you. And they 
departed* quickly from the sepulchre with fear and great joy; and did run [and ran] to 

9 bring his disciples word.* And as they went to tell his disciples, 7 behold, Jesus met 
them, saying, All hail. And they came and held him by the feet, and worshipped 

10 him. Then said Jesus unto them, Be not afraid: go tell my brethren that they go 
into Galilee, and there shall they see me. 

1 Ter. 1.—[The usual translation of tyc (aero) oaBBhrww is: toward the end qf the eabbath. or laU in the eabbath, 
meaning the dosing period near the end, hot still daring the sabbath; comp, o\pe rr\r r, pi par. late in ike day. 6+i tv* 
qkudat. late in life. Vulgate: reepere eabbati; Beta: «r tremo eabbato; Tyndale: the eabbath day at even; Carer- 
dale: upon the evening of the eabbath holy day; Cranmer, Genevan, and Bishops' Versions: In the latter end of the 
eabbath day: Lange: um die Endeeeit dee &ibbathe; Meyer, Alford, Conant, etc. Bat in this case we most aasuns 
with Meyer, Lange, and Alford, that Matthew here follows the natural division of the dsy from sunrise to sunrise, which 
seems to be favored by the following definition of time, but which is contrary to the JewLrti habit and the Jewish-Chris¬ 
tian character and desUoaUon of the first GospeL with the genitive, msy also mean after or long after. like of* 

twv fkuTikteor xpdv® (Plutarch. Hum. 1), or ot|4 pvarnpiur, token the myeterie* were over (Philoetrat. YU. ApoH 
lr. 18). Hence Olsbatuen, de Wette, Ewald, Bleek, Campbell, Norton, Bobinson (snb fyi. No. 2), Crosby translate: nark 
Yerfluee dee Sttbbathe. Sabbath being over, or being ended, after ihe eabbath (also the French Version: apree Is mb* 
bat). Euthym. Zlgabenua, Grotius, Slier, and Wieseler translate: at the end qf the week; also Greswell, who translates: 
Now late in the week, at the hour qfdawn , againet the first day of the week; for the plural od&fkera, like the Hebrew 
P1P2®, means s week as well as a eabbath or eabbathe. oorop. Mark xvt 2; Luke xxlv. 1; John xx. 1,19, and Matt, 
xxvlli. 1. It is certain and agreed on all hands that Matthew means the time after the dose of the Jewieh sabbath, the 
time before day-break on the first day of the week or the Christian Sunday. This is plain from the following Tp irtfw 
OKolag els play oaBBdreey. and confirmed by the parallel passages; comp, biayevopeyov rov oa&Bdrov. Markxvil; 
tq pta rwv aaBBdrwe SpBpov /3a0for, Luke xxtv. 1; and rp pt$ i&v oaBBdrwy *p&% onorlas tn efesrsfi, 
John xx. 1.—P. 8.] 

* Ver. 1.—[Lit.: at the dawning , or as if wae dawning into the Jtret day of the week (Conant), or: in the dawn ef 
the JtrU day (Norton), i. e.. toward sunrise of Sunday. In connection with rg IrupwoKovoy supply npipq. or fipa. 
The term pla aaBBdruy agrees with the Rabbinical signification of the days of the week: P3TO "inSt , Sunday; i** 

Monday; pQM » Tueeday. etc. See Llghtfoot, p. 600. As odBBara in the second danse certainly 

means week and not the sabbath day. if*seems natural to understand it the same way in the first dame, as Grotics, Wiea#» 
ler, and Stler, who renders: Ale aber die Woche um war und der erete Wochentag anbrechen wollU.—Y. S.] 

• Ver. 2.—[The definite article before angel is not Justified by the Greek: ffyysAor trvpi'oy, and suggests a false inter¬ 
pretation as If a particular angel, the angel of the covenant, was meant. In ch. 1L 19 all English Versions correctly render: 
an angel , but in ch. I. 20, 24; 11. 18, an<l here, they follow Tyndale in prefixing the article.—P. S.] 

4 Ver. 2 —The words: Awh rift 06 par. are wanting in B., D., and rejected by other an th or! ties; probably, an ex- 
eeetical addition. [They are* also omitted in Cod. Siuait, andent versions, and fathers, and thrown out by Lat^maan, 
Tischendorf, Meyer, and Alford.—!*. 8.] 

* Ver. 8.—B., C., L., eta, and Tiachendorf, read, instead of i^e\9ov<rat. A*cA0ov<rai; and. Judging from internal 
grounds, this is the more probable reading. [Cod. Sinalt. sustains Aw tXBovaou. which Is also adopted by Alford, while 
Lachmann retains Bovoai. The latter: they went out. would imply that the women ha4 entered into the sepul¬ 
chre, to "the place where the Lord lay."—P. 8.) 

• Ver. 8.—[In Greek: AvayyfiAai. This verb Is translated in three different ways in the English Version fa 
this section: to bring word , ver. 8; to tell. vers. 9,10; and to shew, in ver. 11. Such frequent change Is hardly Justifiable^ 
certainly unnecessary, since tell would answer as well in all these eases.—P. 8.] 

T Ver. 9.—The words: ae they went to tell hie dieciplee. are omitted in B., D., and many other MSS. and versions. 
Grlesbach and Scholz would insert, Lachmann and Tischendorf omit. Meyer considers the words an explanatory gloss. 
[Cod. Sinait.. Origen, Chrysostom, etc., and of critical editors, Mill, Bengel, Alford, and Tregelles, likewise fhvor the omis¬ 
sion. Scrivener is wrong when he asserts that M Lachmann alone dares to expunge them." Meyer and Alford correctly 
observe that o> r iuopevomo is foreign to the usage of Matthew. It is certain that the words can be easily spared; yet 
on the other hand, they are solemn, and their omission can be readily explained from homceoteL, the recurrence of ami. 
-P. 8.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Ver. 1. But about the end.—81 oaB- 
Bdrwv. The peculiar expression is explained by 
the context. It was the time of the dawn, or of 
breaking day (Wp? to be supplied in connection with 
ixupwoKovor]), on the first day of the week, Sunday. 
Similar are the statements of Luke and John; while 
Mark says: about sunrise. But there are various 
explanations attached to this expression of Matthew.* 

* [Comp, the translator's Critical Note No. 1 above.—P. 


1. De Wette and others explain: After the Sabbath 
had ended ; 2. Grotius and others: Aftrr the week 
had closed ; 8. Meyer: LaU upon the Sabbath. So 
that it is not the accurate Jewish division of time, 
according to which the Sabbath ended at six on Sat¬ 
urday evening, but the ordinary reckoning of the 
day, which extends from sunrise to sunrise, and 
adds the night to the preceding day. Meyer’s asser¬ 
tion, that with the genitive of the time, always 
points to a still continuing period as a late season, 
would support this view, if it were true, but it is 
doubtfiiL* Pape translates the rwr Tpuiem 

s [Meyer, In the fourth and fifth editions of his Common 
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found in Philostr.: “long after the Trojan war.” 
But the fact, that Matthew makes the first day of the 
week begin here with sunrise, is decisive in Meyer’s 
fhvor.—M la a a & fidr wv = "inx, Sun- 

day . According to Matthew’s method of expression, 
which is always so full of meaning, we find a doctrin¬ 
al emphasis in the words, late in the evening of the 
(old) Sabbath season, as it began to dawn toward the 
early morning of the (new) Sunday season. 

Came Mary Magdalene, and the other 
Mary. —John names only Mary Magdalene; Mark 
adds Salome; Luke (xxiv. 10), several others, name¬ 
ly, Johanna, the wife of Chusa, as we learn from Luke 
viii S. These differences of the narrations arise from 
the intention of emphasizing different circumstances. 
We must begin with Mark. Three women gp first 
to the grave—Magdalene, the other Mary, and Sa¬ 
lome. Matthew omits Salome, because he intends to 
continue his account of the two women, Magdalene 
and Mary (xxvii 61). John keeps only Magdalene 
before his eye, because she is seized with excitement 
on finding the stone rolled away, and, hurrying away 
alone to the city, calls the two disciples; and because 
he wishes to relate this circumstance and Magdalene’s 
succeeding history. Luke’s attention was occupied 
chiefly with the women who*were bringing the spices 
and ointments, and accordingly writes of the second 
body of females, who followed the first three. Meyer 
maintains that it is impossible to harmonize the dif¬ 
ferent accounts. A judicious critic will, however, 
only oppose a forced harmony. 

To see the sepulchre. —Luke and Mark: to 
anoint the corpse. We have already seen that the 
women went in two parties to the grave; and those 
who brought the ointments came second; the first 
came for information. This hurrying on before the 
others is explained by fear, unconscious hopes of a 
resurrection, longing and impatient desire. 

Ver. 2. And, behold, there was (lytrtro) a 
great earthquake. —Meyer: “ It is quite arbitrary 
to take the aorist in the sense of the pluperfect (Cas- 
talio, Kuinoel, Kern, Ebrard, etc.), or to make 1jh$e 
signify an unfinished action (de Wette).” But arbi¬ 
trary, also, is the hypothesis, that the women must 
have seen all The earthquake was felt by them as 
well as by all the disciples ; the angel was beheld by 
Mary and Salome, sitting upon the stone rolled away, 
and perhaps also by the affrighted guard; but that 
which occurred between, the rolling away of the 
stone, etc., could have been supplied by the Apostle’s 
prophetic intuition. The resurrection of the Lord it¬ 
self was not a matter of actual bodily vision. 44 The 
old and general view (see especially the Fathers, as 
quoted by Calovius)-is, that Jesus rose while the grave 
was still closed, and that the tomb was opened mere¬ 
ly to prove the resurrection.” * Meyer. But this is 


tary, admits that sero, with genitive (which occurs no¬ 
where else in the N. T.), means also: lanqe nach, long af¬ 
ter, and quotes Plut. Num. 1; bat the length of time is not 
necessarily implied, oomp. uvarrjpiosM, after the mys¬ 
teries , in rhilostratus. Vita A polk iv. 18.—P. 8.] 

* [So Ambrose, Chrysostom, Jerome, and Augustine. 
The lathers compare the resurrection from the closed tomb 
to the birth of Cnrist from the closed womb of the Virgin, 
ut e» ctauso Virgtnie utero natus, sic eat clauso sepulchre 
resurrewit in quo nemo eonditue fuerat, et poetquam re • 
surrestissei se per clausa* fores in oonspectum apostolorum 
indwelt (Qreg. M.). See the quotation from Jerome in the 
translator's note on ch. xxvii. 00, p. 586. The orthodox Prot¬ 
estant commentators likewise eseamo generally that the 
resurrection took place before the stone was roiled away.— 
P. 8.] 

35 


rather an arbitrary and supernatural separation of the 
occurrences.* 

Ver. 5. Fear not ye, bpeii .—Opposed to 
the terror of the guard, whose fear might have 
caused them to be filled with wonder. Meyer gives 
these words their correct explanation, pointing out 
the false interpretation which had been made of 
bps 7t.f 

[Ver. 6.—Hilary: 44 Through woman death was 
first introduced into the world; to woman the first an¬ 
nouncement was made of the resurrection. Chrysos¬ 
tom : Observe how our Lord elevates the weaker sex, 
which had fallen into dishonor through the transgres¬ 
sion of Eve; and how He inspires it with hope, and 
heals its sorrows, and makes women the messengers 
of glad tidings to His disciples.] 

For I know. —The reason why they need not 
fear. 

Ver. 7. Tell His disoiples. —The Galilean be¬ 
lievers, who formed the great body of the disciples, 
are intended by this term. Though the Lord re¬ 
vealed Himself to a few women, to the disciples of 
Emmaus, and to the twelve in Judea, His grand self¬ 
manifestation took place in Galilee (ver. 16). Ben- 
gel : Verba discipulis dicenda se porrigunt usque ad ; 
videbetis. — Lo, I ha vs told yon, Elvov, which 
marks the formal and important announcement. 

I Corroborative: dixL —Unnecessary subtil ties in the 
explanation of these words are referred to by Meyer. 

Ver. 8. With fear and great joy. —Mingled feel¬ 
ings. The transition from the dread felt by the women 
to the blessedness of belief in the resurrection, which 
they now began to experience, is* expressed by this 
Statement; also the final passage from the Old to 
the New Testament, from the horror of Shool to 
the view of the opening heavens. 44 Corresponding 
cases of the union of fear and joy are mentioned by 
Wet8tein (Virg. jEneid, 1, 644; 11, 807, etc.).” 
Meyer. • 

Ver. 9. Held Him by the feet. —This is not 
merely an expression of consternation, although the 
words <pc0et a $*, ver. 10, point to such a feel¬ 
ing of dread, but it describes rather the highest joy 
and their adoration. It is the climax of the feeling 
alluded to in ver. 8. Bengel: 44 Jesum ante passio- 
nem alii potius alicnores adorarunt, quam discipuli .” 
The special experience of Mary Magdalene is incor¬ 
porated with the vision of the two other women. 

# [The Edlnb. edition translates supematuralistische by 
unnatural. But every tyro in divinity t oaght to know the 
essential difference between supernatural or supenraHon- 
al , i. what is above nature and above reason (as is every 
miracle and specific doctrine of Christianity), and unnatural 
or irrational, i. what is oorUrary to nature and to rea¬ 
eon. Lange does not mean to characterize the view of the 
fathers as unnatural, but ns unnecessarily adding another 
miracle—the passing through a stone—to the resnrrection it¬ 
self Burkitt aqd M. Henry assume, that while Christ could 
have rolled back the stone by His own power. He chose to 
have it done by an angel, to signify that He did not break 
prison, but had a fair and legal discharge from heaven. In 
the ease of Lazarus the stone was removed from the grave 
before he was raised by Christ to a new natural life. But the 
stone oonld hardly be a hindrance to Him who raised Him¬ 
self by His own power to an eternal heavenly life and who 
afterward appeared to the disciples through closed doors 
(John xx. 19, 26). The stone may have been roiled away 
merely for the sake of the women and the disciples, ttyU 
they might go into the empty tomb and see the evidence of 
the resurrection. This st ail events is the more usual ortho¬ 
dox interpretation.—P. S.] 

t [Similarly Wordsworth: “fyariz] emphatic: Let the 
Roman soldiers fear (ver. 4)—not ye,— weak women though 
ye be. M Meyer (in the fifth edition) maintains against de 
Wette and others that the personal pronoun is always em- 
phatio in the N. T., even Mark xliL 9; Acts viii. 21—P. 8.] 
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This account reminds ns of the state of mind evi-1 
deseed by Thomas, John xx. 

Ver. 10. Be not afraid) go UXL—Aspdeton 
of lively conversation. A sign that the Lord shares j 
in their joy.— My brethren. —A new designation 
of the disciples, which declares to them His consoling 
sympathy; makes known to them that He, as the 
Risen One, had not been alienated from them by their 
flight and treachery, but that rather they are sum¬ 
moned by Him to become partners in His resurrec¬ 
tion. The command was, in the first instance, issued 
to raise the women from the ground, whom His dir 
• vine majesty had prostrated.—Tell my brethren that 
they go. —This proclamation of the resurrection by 
the women is to lead the disciples, whom the fact 
of the Lord’s being buried in Jerusalem detained in 
that city, to make their preparations for an instant 
departure to their homes. 

Anri there they *1**11 see Me. —As before, in 
ver. 7, the disciples as a body are meant, who, ac¬ 
cording to Matthew, had followed Him from Galilee. 
And therefore, when the eleven disciples are (ver. 

16) specially mentioned, it can only be as the leaders, 
as the guides of the entire company. Meyer repre¬ 
sents that a threefold tradition regardingthe resur¬ 
rection grew up among the disciples: 1. The purely 
Galilatan, which is found in Matthew’s account; 2. 
the purely Judcean, which is given by Luke and John, 
excluding the appendix, ch. xxi. ; 3. the mixed, which 
narrated both the Galilean and Judaean manifestations, 
and is found in John, when the appendix is added. 
Meyer is now willing to admit the historical sequence, 
that the appearances in Judaea preceded those in Gal- 
lilee; but he holds still, that the account given by 
Matthew manifests an ignorance of what occurred in 
Galilee.* From this he deduces the conclusion, that 
this portion of our Gospel must be the addition of a 
non-apostolic hand, because such ignorance on the 
part of Matthew is inconceivable. But agHnst this 
critic’s assumption we may educe the following:— 
1. If this assumption be correct, we should expect 
even from Mark in his Gospel, f which was written 
earlier, and fixed the middle point of the evangelical 
tradition, only Galilean appearances, whereas he re¬ 
lates only manifestations in Judaea. 2. Matthew 
himself relates the Lord’s appearance in Judaea to 
the women, vers. 9, 10. 3. A post-apostolic writer 
would most certainly have resorted to the general tra¬ 
dition, and have related both the appearances which 
took place in Judaea and those which occurred in Gal- 

# [So also in the fifth edition, p. 618. although he express¬ 
ly admits the historical character of the appearances of 
Christ both in Jodna and in Galilee. M Dass Jesus sowohl 
in Jerusalem als auch in Galilda den Junaem erschie - 
nen set, ist eohon a us d&rn Bestehen der Juddischen und 
der Galildischen Ueberlieferung neben einander ale ge- 
schichtllches Ergebniss eu echliessen, tcird aber zwkifrl- 
los durch Johannes, wenn, toie aneunehmen, Kap. 21 das 
Werk des Apostels ist. So kommt man auerdings su dem 
Geschioqtsbestakdb, dass die Juddischen Erscheinung&n 
den Galildischen torangegangen sind: aber dabei istmcht 
tu ubersehen, dass der Bericht des Matlhdus nichts von 
den Juddischen Erscheinungen weiss, weil im Zusammen- 
hang seiner Erzdfdung nirgends ein Plate /dr sie ist. n 
Meyer regards this supposed ignorance of the first Gospel as 
one of the arguments tor his hypothesis that in its present 
Greek form it is not the work or the Apostle Matthew. This 
eonclnsion is too rash. It is sufficient in the case to say, 
with the late Dr. Bleek, one of the most careful and con¬ 
scientious critics, that Matthew's account is a brief conden¬ 
sation. But see Dr. Lange's forcible remarks above, which 
• Mover ought to have noticed In the fifth edition.—P. 3.] 

\ [The Edinb. edition omits the name of Mark , and refers 
this sentence to the early written Gospel of Matthew, to 
which it does not apply at all, since Matthew relates the 
manifestation of the riseo Saviour in Galilee.—F. 8.] 


flee. 4. The assumption of Meyer rests altogether 
upon the antiquated hypothesis, that every Evangelist 
intended to narrate all the facts he knew. On the 
contrary, we must repeat that the Evangelists are 
not to be regarded as poor mechanical chroniclers, 
but as narrators of the facts of evangelical history, as 
they assumed in their own minds the form of an or¬ 
ganic whole, as one continuous gospel sermon. And 
here we have an indication that Matthew keeps up 
throughout the plan of his gospel narrative as distinct 
from that of Luke. While Luke, the Evangelist of 
the Gentiles, brings out fully the true prerogatives of 
Judaism, and describes, therefore, the whole of 
Christ’s life of activity as a grand procession to Jero- 
salem, Matthew, the Evangelist of the Jews, endea¬ 
vors in every instance to disprove the false preroga¬ 
tives ‘of Judaism, and tarries accordingly mostly in 
Galilee, describing the Lord’s activity in that district 
Hence it is that Luke gives, in the introduction to hia 
Gospel, the adoration rendered to the new-born Sa¬ 
viour by Jewish Christians, and closes his history 
with an account of the Lord’s appearance in Judaea; 
while Matthew contrasts, in his opening chapters, the 
adoration on the part of the Gentiles with the perse¬ 
cution of the Jews, and concludes^ laying the scene 
of the grandest manifestation of the Lord in Galilee, 
in opposition to the city Jerusalem. From this to 
conclude that Matthew knew nothing more of the res¬ 
urrection, is a conceit which falls far below * a lively 
appreciation of the free Christian spirit of the Gos¬ 
pels. Meyer himself acknowledges that it is evident, 
from 1 Cor. xv. 5 ff., that even if all the accounts in 
the Gospels be combined, we have not a full record 
of all Christ’s appearances after His resurrection. 
Meyer, however, is right in opposing the mythical 
view which Strauss takes of the history of the resur¬ 
rection, as well as the conversion of the facts connect¬ 
ed with resurrection, by Weisse, into magical effects 
of the departed spirit of Jesus. The actual existence 
of the Church, as well as the assurance of faith and 
joy at death’s approach evidenced by the Apostles, 
cannot be the effect of a myth or a mere ghostly ap¬ 
parition. (See below.) 

[The denial of the historical character of the res¬ 
urrection and the subsequent manifestations of Christ 
to the disciples, has assumed different forms: 1. The 
Wolfenbiittel Fragmentist (Reimarus), like the lying 
Jewish Sanhedrin (ch. xxviii. 13), resolved them into 
downright impostures of the Apostles: this is a mend 
impossibility and monstrosity unworthy of consider¬ 
ation. 2. Paulus, of Heidelberg, the exegetical repre¬ 
sentative of the older common-sense rationalism, 
sees in the resurrection merely a reviving from an 
apparent death or trance. This is a physical Impos¬ 
sibility in view of the preceding 'crucifixion and loa 
of blood. 8. Strauss: Subjective visions, or more 
fully in bis own words (see his new work on the lift 
of Jesus, published 1864, p. 304) : “ Purely internal 
occurrences, which may have presented themselves 
to the disciples as external visible phenomena, but 
which we can only understand as facts of an ecstaiie 
condition of mind, or visions.” Similarly the late Dr. 
Baur of Tubingen (the teacher of Strauss, and found¬ 
er of the Tubingen school of destructive criticism). 
This visionary hypothesis is a psychological impoaa- 
bility, in view of the many appearances, and the large 
number of persons who saw Christ; as the eleven dis- 

* [Not: unworthy of one who, etc^ as the Edinb. «d. mis¬ 
translates Lange, who op[n>ses opinions only, and never in¬ 
dulges in personalities which would mar the dignity of a 
commentary.—1\ 8.1 
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ciples, and even five hundred brethren at once (1 
Cor. xv. 6). 4. Weisse: Effects of the ever-living 
spirit of Christ upon the disciples. 5. Ewald: Spirit- 
ml visions in the ecstasies of desire and prayer (gei- 
stige Schauungen in der EntzOckung der Sehnsucht und 
des Gebds). These two views are only modifications 
of the above theory of Strauss, and equally untenable. 
Ewald, however, is not clear, and makes an approach 
to the orthodox view when he remarks: “ Christ was 
seen again by His disciples: nothing is more histori¬ 
cal” (Die drei ersten Evangelism, ubersetzt und erk- 
l&rt; p. 362: “ Christas ward wicdergeschen von den 
Seinigen: nichts ist geschichilicher ah dies.”) Renan, 
in his Life of Jesus , passes over this stumbling-block 
with characteristic French levity, promising to ex¬ 
amine “ the legends of the resurrection ” hereafter in 
the history of the Apostles. All he says upon it at 
the close of ch. xxvi. amounts to a confession of de¬ 
spair at a satisfactory solution. It is this: “ The life 
of Jesus, to the historian, ends with his last sigh. 
But so deep was, the trace which he had left in the 
hearts of his disciples and of a few devoted women, 
that, for weeks to come, he was to them living and 
consoling. Had his body been token away, or did 
enthusiasm, always credulous, afterward generate the, 
mass of accounts by which faith in the resurrection 
was sought to be established ? This, for want of 
peremptory evidence, we shall never know. We may 
say, however, that the strong imagination of Mary 
Magdalene here enacted the principal part! ” All 
these false views resolve the history of Christianity 
into an inexplicable riddle, and make it a stream 
without a fountain, an effect withont a cause. Dr. 
Baur ( Christenthum der drei ersten Jahrkunderte, p. 
40), indeed, thinks that the faith in the resurrection 
more than the fact of the resurrection was the mo¬ 
tive power of the Apostles in their future activity. 
(So also Strauss, !!, c. p. 289.) But it was the fact 
which gave to their faith a power that conquered the 
world and the devil. Faith in mere visions or phan¬ 
toms may produce phantoms, but not such a phe¬ 
nomenon as the Christian Church, the greatest fact 
and the mightiest institution in the history of the 
world. Compare also on this subject the remarks of 
Meyer, Com. on Matthew , 6th ed., I860, p. 614 (who 
is quite orthodox as regards the generat fact of the 
resurrection); Guder : Die Thatsdchlichkeit der Auf- 
erstehung Christi , 1862; an art. of Prof Betschlag 
( ag ains t Baur) in the Studien und Kritiken, 1864, p. 
197 sqq., and several able articles of Prof. Fisher, 
of Yale College, against Strauss and Baur, in the 
New Englander for 1864.—P. S.] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. In the end of the ^Jewish) Sabbath — The 
Evangelist, without doubt, intended by the selection 
of this peculiar and significant expression to bring 
forward the fact, that the Christian Sunday had now 
caused the Jewish Sabbath to cease (and Christianity 
had now taken the place of Judaism). Sunday is 
the fulfilment of the Sabbath; but it is not thereby 
made to be the negation, the destruction of the Sab¬ 
bath, but its realization in the form of spirit, life, and 
freedom. Sunday is a new creation, the institution 
of the Church’s holy day; marked out as such not 
only by the resurrection, but also by the Lord’s ap¬ 
pearances upon ihat day. But if the external law 
of the Jewish Sabbath is abrogated for the Church, 
the Christian State is bound, by its duty to Christ, to 


see that the law of the daj of holy rest is observed, 
as indeed all the laws of the decalogue, in the spirit 
of New Testament order and freedom. We see from 
Acts xx. 7: 1 Cor. xvL 1, 2; Rev. i. 10, that Sunday 
was observed in the dayB of the Apostles. 

2. Who shall roU us away the stone from the door 
of the sepulchre l —This utterance of the three anxious 
women has become the great symbol of all the sighs 
of humanity, in its longing for the revelation of the 
resurrection. 

3. The earthquake. —A presage of the resurrec¬ 
tion according to that parallel course of development 
through which the earth is passing along with the 
kingdom of God. See ch. xxiv. 

4. The visions of angels. —As the earth, on the 
one hand, in its grand moment of development, is 
shaken, and seems rushing to ruin; so, on the other, 
the heavens unfold. Therefore angels are ever pres¬ 
ent as ministering spirits at the critical periods in 
God’s kingdom. But although these angelic appear¬ 
ances are objective, real, and visible, the perception 
by the on-looking mortals of these heavenly spirits 
depends upon a state of soul resembling the angelic 
spirituality; and this disposition of soul depends, 
again, upon the position occupied in relation to hea¬ 
ven and earth. The more the earth is concealed and 
buried, like a midnight grave, to the beholders, so 
much the more clearly do they view the opening hea- 

! vena. And hence it is that the female disciples were 
the first to see the angels; and they beheld first one, 
then two. 

6. Fear and great joy. —Transition from the 
old into the new world, from the old to the new cov¬ 
enant 

6. Into Galilee. — See the Critical Notes. 

7. The death and resurrection of Christ consid¬ 
ered in and for itself ( ontologically ).—In the Lord’s 
death and resurrection a separation took place be¬ 
tween the first aeon of the natural human world, and 
the second aeon of the eternal spirit-world of human¬ 
ity (1 Cor. xv. 46). Christ’s death is the fulfilment and 
the completion of death, and therefore also its end, 
as was already determined h\ regard to Adam’s death. 
Where death began, there should it cease, i. e., there 
should be no death. Physical death is restricted to 
one zone. This district of death lies between the 
world of inorganic bodies on the one side, and the 
spirit-world on the other. The mineral, on the one 
side, is non-vital; the spirit is non-mortal. Death 
appears now to extend, between these limits, only 
over the vegetable, animal, and human worlds. But 
the death of the plant is well-nigh but allegorical , an 
appearance of dying: it lives still in the root, the , 
branch, the seed. The dying of the animal, again, is 
no complete death: there is no full, individual life to 
resign; it lives only in the general life of nature, and 
hence it cannot die fully and with consciousness. 
Actual death. begins with conscious man, in order 
likewise to cease with him, and to be transformed 
into a new conscious life. Adam was formed, not to 
die, that is, was not to see corruption; he was to 
pass only through a death-like process of transforma¬ 
tion, and to undergo a metamorphosis from the nat¬ 
ural state of man into the spiritual (the tree of life; 
Enoch ; Elijah ; 2 Cor. v. 4 ; 1 Cor. xv. 61). But 
this transformation became subject to the effects and 
the punishment of moral <jeath, of sin, as God’s con¬ 
demnation ; and thus this transformation passed over 
into corruption. The “ being clothed upon ” (symbol¬ 
ized by the metamorphosis of the butterfly-chrysalis) 
became “ the unclothing ” (symbolized by the wheat- 
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grain in the earth). Since then was death in the 
world; the consciousness and the experience of de¬ 
served sickness, dissolution, corruption, and impris¬ 
onment in the waste death-realm, Sheol. The entire 
weight of death pressed upon mankind, to their pain 
and anguish ; and yet they were not fully conscious 
of it (Heb. ii. 14, 15). Christ became our partner in 
this common subjection to death. He tasted this 
death (Heb. ii. 9); received it with full conscious¬ 
ness into His life. Hence death was fulfilled in His 
life, it was ended, and must again be transformed into 
the transformation, unto which men were originally 
destined. Christ’s dying was a death which passed 
over at once into metamorphosis. Christ’s condition 
in death was a collision with corruption, in which cor¬ 
ruption was overcome ; was an entrance into the realm 
of the dead, which unbound the fetters of that rqalm. 
His resurrection was at once resurrection and com¬ 
plete transformation. When the question is asked, 
Was Christ glorified between His death and resurrec¬ 
tion, or during the forty days, or during the ascen¬ 
sion ? the conceptions of transformation and glorifi¬ 
cation are confused. The transformation, as the 
passage from the first into the second life, was decid¬ 
ed at the resurrection. Glorification, as His entrance 
into the heavenly world, could appear in Him even 
before His death, in the transfiguration upon the 
mountain, and be viewed by others ; and yet after 
the resurrection, in His first presentation to Mary 
Magdalene, she mistook Him for the gardener. His 
actual glorification, decided at His resurrection, be¬ 
came a complete fact upon His ascension; and hence 
Christ, as the Risen One, is life-principle as well for 
the resurrection as for the transformation (1 Cor. xv. 
21; 1 Thess. iv. 17). 

If we would obtain a closer view and more accu¬ 
rate conception of the resurrection, the death of 
Christ must be contemplated as the ideal, dynamic, 
and essential end of the old world and humanity. 
The world continues to move chronologically accord¬ 
ing to its old existence, and is still expanding in its 
members (its periphery); but in its centre, the end 
has been reached in the death and resurrection of 
Christ. And this being the case, there is of neces¬ 
sity connected with this end the ideal, dynamic, and 
essential beginning of the new spiritual world, as the 
resurrection followed the death of Christ. And this 
event is, in accordance with its nature, at once an 
evolution of life (Christ row), and at the same time 
an act of God’s righteousness (the Father raided Him). 
Christ rose from the grave, because He was holy, 
possessing the Spirit of glory, susceptible of resurrec¬ 
tion, and must accordingly cause this very death to 
become subservient unto life, must overcome this 
death and transform it God raised Him, because 
He, in and for Himself, had endured this death con¬ 
trary to right; and yet, likewise, agreeably to right, 
inasmuch as He had surrendered Himself on behalf 
of man. Thereby this death of Christ has been made 
by God the world’s atonement But when these two 
points are united, the death of Christ and His resur¬ 
rection stand forth to our view as the grandest act 
of the omnipotence of God, and the greatest fact in 
the glorious revelation of the Trinity (Eph. i. 19). 

8. The death and resurrection of Christ consid¬ 
ered soteriologicatiy. —The soteriological effect is here, 
as always, threefold; He - accomplished : (a) recon¬ 
ciliation as Prophet; (6) expiation as High-Priest; 
(c) deliverance, redemption, as King ( see the author’s 
Dojmatik , p. 793). Christ, as Prophet, in His recon-1 


dilatory working, has overcome the world’s hate by 
His love, and sealed the grace of God by the b.Dod 
of His martyr-death; as High-Priest, in His expia¬ 
tory working, He has taken upon Him the world’s 
judgment, and changed it into deliverance; as King, 
in His redemptive working, He has made death itself 
the emblem of victory over death, or of deliverance 
from the power of darkness, which sinners were sub¬ 
ject unto through death. 

In this threefold character and working, He en¬ 
tered Sheol. As Prophet, He has lighted up Shed, 
and made it appear as the translation-state from the 
first to the second and higher life. As High-Priest, 
He has likewise changed the punishment of the realm 
of death by taking the penalty of sins freely upon 
Himsel£ As King, He has led captivity captive, and 
opened the prison-house of Sheol (Eph. iv. 8). 

God has made all this sure by setting His seal to 
it in His resurrection. God Himself recognizes that 
courageous love and greeting of peace by which He 
carries His gospel back into that world which had 
crucified Him. God Himself sends Him back out of 
the Most Holy as a living sign of, and witness to, 
the perfect atonement As the Redeemer, He comes 
forth in the glory of that triumph, which He shares 
with own: “ 0 Death, where is thy sting 1 O Grave, 
where is thy victory ! ” 

The unity of these results lies in this, that in 
Christ mankind have been virtually consecrated to 
their God, have died, been buried, descended into 
Sheol, risen again, ascended to heaven, and set down 
at the right hand of God. 

Hence it is that the man who resists with demo¬ 
niac unbelief this working of Christ, is cut off from 
humanity, and is handed over to the devil and his 
angels (Matt xxv.). 

But to receive the redeeming efficacy of Christ, 
is to enter into the communion of His life by the 
communion of His Spirit This entrance is a pro¬ 
phetic faith, in that we recognize what Christ has be¬ 
come to us; a priestly faith, in that we yield us up 
to His atoning righteousness; a kingly faith, in that 
we make, in sanctification, His life our own. The 
unity of all this lies in the fact, that we die, are bur¬ 
ied, rise, and ascend in Christ. As regards his spirit, 
the Christian belongs to Christ, and in so far all is 
finished and completed in his salvation; but as re¬ 
gards his nature, he belongs to the world!, and in so 
far he awaits the general end of that world, and a 
general resurrection *ith that world. 

9. “The intercourse and companionship of the 
Lord, alter His resurrection, with His disciples, dur¬ 
ing the forty days of joy, bore manifestly a different 
character from what they did before His death. 
Through His death and resurrection, the glorification 
of His body had begun (the transformation of His 
body was completed);—for, although His resurrec¬ 
tion-body bore the marks of the wounds, showing ii 
to be the same body, it was no more subject to the 
bounds and laws of the bodily existence, as before.” 
Lisco. For the historic certainty of the resurrection 
of Jesus, see 1 Cor. xv. \ Ullmann : What does the 
institution, of the Christian Church through one trho 
had been crucified presuppose l (Studicn und Krtti- 
ken y 1832); Lange’s Leoen Jesu , ii. 3, p. 1788. Ac¬ 
cording to one explanation of the negative criticism 
of modem unbelief, Jesus was only apparently dead 
(Paulusl; according to the ether, the resurrection 
was anwtmon (Strauss). When the two are com 
bined, they are self-destructive. 
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HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

Upon the entire Chapter. —The risen Saviour 
as the eternal King, the fundamental thought of this 
whole Easter history. We see from it: 1. How the 
storms of earth and the angels of heaven serve Him; 
2. how neither Jewish seals nor Roman arms are any 
hindrance in His way; 3. how He annihilates the 
. spite * of His foes, and the anguish of His friends, 
by His resurrection ; 4. how He moves along, elevat¬ 
ed above the slanderous reports of foes, ana the de¬ 
sponding apprehension of the disciples; 5. how un¬ 
bounded is His power in heaven and earth; 6. how 
He is able to despatch, in the glory of the Trinity, 
His servants into all the world, with the message of 
salvation; 7. how sure, even at the beginning, He is 
of the homage of all the world; 8. how He is able, 
notwithstanding His approaching departure, to assure 
His own of His protecting, ever-abiding presence, as 
their consolation and their peace. 

Upon this particular Section. —The morning 
of the resurrection-day. 1. The morning-dawn; or, 
the victory of light over darkness: the earthquake 
and the angels; the petrified guards and the open 
grave; the search for the Crucified—the message 
concerning the risen Lord; the fear and the great 
joy. 2. The sunrise: Christ’s manifestation; the 
greeting; the adoration; the commission.—The judg¬ 
ment of God, as revealed by the grave of Christ, com¬ 
pared with the world’s judgment: 1. The Sabbath of 
the law is passed; the Sunday of spiritual freedom 
breaks. 2. The earth shudders; heaven, with its 
angels, is manifested. 3. The stone, with the seal 
of authority broken, is rolled away; the herald of the 
risen Saviour sits triumphant upon the stone. 4. The 
armed guards lie powerless; women become heroines, 
and the messengers of the risen Redeemer. 5. Ju¬ 
daea is deposed of its dignity; Christ selects Galilee 
as the scene where He will unfold His glory. 6. The 
compact of darkness is destroyed; Christ, the Risen, 
salutes His own.—The gradual unfolding, to be per¬ 
ceived in the message of the resurrection, is a type 
of its glory.—The ghost-like stillness in which Christ’s 
resurrection is revealed, is prophetic and characteris¬ 
tic of the Christian life, and the Christian world.— 
The greatest miracle of omnipotence, in its gentle, 
heavenly manifestation.—The resurrection-morning 
the end of the old Sabbath : 1. The creation becomes 
spiritual, a spiritual world; 2. the rest becomes a 
festival; 3. the law becomes life.—Easter, the great 
Sunday, ever returning in the Christian Sabbath, the 
eternal Easter.—The way to the grave of Jesus: ,1. 
The road thither: the visible grief (to anoint the 
Lord); the secret hope (to tee toe grave); the great 
experience—the stone, the angel, etc. 2. The return: 
fear and great joy; the salutation of Jesus; the 
commission.—The Mary of Christmas, and the two 
Marys of Easter; or, woman’s share in the great 
works of God.—First to Mary Magdalene ; or, Christ 
risen for the pardoned sinner.—The grave of Christ 
transforms our graves.—The fact of the resurrection, 
an invisible mystery, rendered glorious by visible 
signs : 1. The invisible working of omnipotence, and 
its visible action; 2. the invisible entrance into ex¬ 
istence of the new life of Christ, and the visible earth¬ 
quake (the birth-pongs of earth); 3. the invisible 
entrance of the heavenly King into His spiritual king- 

# [Not: consolation, as the Edinb. edition reads, evi¬ 
dently mistaking the German Trots tor TrosL —P. 8.] 


dom, and the unseen spirit-messenger; 4. the invisi¬ 
ble overthrow of the kingdom of darkness, and the 
visible guards (the servants of that kingdom) as dead 
men; 6. the invisible, new, victorious kingdom of 
Jesus, and the beginning of its revelation.—The angel 
from heaven; or, from heaven the decision comes : 
1. Help in need; 2. the unsolving of the difficulty; 
8. the turning-point of history; 4. the change of the 
old; 5. the glorious issue of a remarkable guidance. 
—The angel sitting upon the stone, a representation i 
of Christ’s victory: 1. In its foil extent,—over the 
Gentile world and the Jewish world (soldiers and the 
official seal);—over the kingdom of darkness. 2. In 
its fullest completion,—seated in the shining gar¬ 
ments of triumph.—The angel's raiment, the Sunday 
ornament and attire in which the Easter festival is 
celebrated.—The twofold effect of Christ’s resurrec¬ 
tion : 1. The old heroes tremble and are impotent, 
the desponding become heroic; 2. the living become 
as dead, and those who had been as dead become 
alive.— Fear not ye / And why not ? 1. Because 
they seek Jesus; 2. because He is not in the grave, 
but is risen; 3. because the view of Himself awaits . 
you.—Jesus the crucified, is the risen Saviour’s title 
of honor in heaven and on earth.— He it risen, at He 
said; or, Love is stronger than death; or, This great 
fulfilment is a pledge for all Christ’s promises.—And 
ye, too, shall rise, as He has said.— Come , tee the 
place. The disciples’ view of the empty grave of 
Jesus: 1. The beginning of the certainty of the res¬ 
urrection ; 2. the beginning of the Christian’s bless¬ 
edness ; 8. the beginning of the world’s end.—The 
empty grave, and the empty graves.— Go quickly; 
or, whosoever has discovered the resurrection of 
Christ, must go and make it known.—All Christians 
are evangelists.—The union of fear and great joy: 

1. That fear, which must burst into joy; 2. that joy, 
which must be rooted in fear.— They ran. The res¬ 
urrection ends the old race, and begins a new race.— 
The appearance of the risen Lord: 1. What it presup¬ 
poses : And at they went. 2. How it proceeds :* a meet¬ 
ing, a greeting: All hail! 3. What it effects: Andthey 
came , etc. (ver. 9). 4. What it enjoins: Go, tell, etc. 
(ver. 10).—The relation of the Risen One to His peo¬ 
ple : 1. The old: they search and find one another, 
in faith and love. 2. A new: they worship Him; 
He calls them His brethren .—Joseph’s history is in 
this case fulfilled: he was sold by the sons of Israel, 
and yet revealed himself in his prineely majesty to 
hit brethren .—The repeated command to depart to 
Galilee,—its import (see above)#—The resurrection of 
Jesus is the most certain fact of history: 1. It proves 
itself; 2. hence it is proven by the strongest proofs; 

3. hence the proof is for our faith (our love and hope). 
—The resurrection, the fulfilling of the life of Jesus: 

1. The wonder of wonders; 2. the salvation of salva¬ 
tion ; 3. the life of life; 4. the heaven of the kingdom 
of heaven. 

Starke :—From Zeisiut: An earthquake occurs 
when Christ dies upon the cross, an earthquake oc¬ 
curs when He rises again, to testify unto the majestic 
power both of His victorious death and resurrection. 
—Christ’s glorified body, the great stone could not 
restrain.—Oh, cunning Reason! how silly art thou 
in spiritual and divine things !— Canstein: If we find 
no help on earth to overcome hindrances in tho path 
of duty, help will be sent us from heaven.—We shall 
live with Him. Where the Head is, there are the 

* [In German : Wie tie tor etch gtht, which the Edinb. 
edition renders: How it anticipates itself V—P. S.] 
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members.—2 Thess. i. 10; 1 Thess.iv. 13— Nova Bibl. 
Tub.: Behold, how glorious, etc. So glorious shall 
be our resurrection.—As glorious and consoling as 
Christ’s resurrection is to the godly, so fearful is it to 
the godless.— Quesnel: God knows how at once to 
console His own, and to terrify the wicked, Ex. xiv. 
24. — Luther's margin: Fear not ye, fear not ye : 
joyful and consoled.— ZHsius: Fearful as the holy 
angels are unto the unholy, just so comforting are 
they unto the godly, as companions, in the approach¬ 
ing glory. — Canstein: The servants of the word 
should exercise the office of comforting angels, or 
God’s messengers of consolation, unto the anguished. 
— Bibl. Wirt.: As the woman was the first to sin, 
so have women been the first to realize Christ’s pur¬ 
chased righteousness.— Nova Bibl. Tub.: The joyful 
message of the resurrection, and its fruits, are not 
for coarse, worldly hearts, but for longing disciples. 
—Those who have really experienced the joy pro¬ 
duced by the resurrection, are anxious to impart that 
joy to others.—Jesus comes to meet us when we seek 
Him. —My brethren. A designation dating from the 
. resurrection, Heb. ii. 12. For the disciples, it indi¬ 
cates something great and most consolatory .—^Joseph 
a type of this, Gen. xlv. 4.—The world boasts always 
of its high titles ; but we, who are Christ’s, have 'the 
highest, we are called His brethren. —We are heart¬ 
ily to forgive those who have not deserved well of 
us. 

Gosener :—It gleams and flashes once more. Be¬ 
fore, all was dark and sad; but now again the rays 
of crucified truth appear, and they illuminate ever 
more and more gloriously. 

Laxco : —The women hear first that Jesus is risen. 
Then they see the empty grave, ver. 6. Finally, they 
see, feel, and speak to Jesus, ver. 9.—The certainty 
of Christ's resurrection, 1 Cor. xv. 1-8. Its impor¬ 
tance, 1 Cor. xv. 12: 1. Proof that Jesus is the 
Christ; 2. that His death is an offering for us; 3. 
the ground for our hope of a resurrection. By His 
death, all the preceding testimonies borne unto Him 
seem to be proved false; by His resurrection, it is 
proved that nothing has been disproved. His resur¬ 
rection is the seal of our redemption, the beginning 
of His glorification and exaltation.—The Easter fes¬ 
tival is a call to a spiritual resurrection. 

Gerlach :—The Lord’s body now a different body, 
and yet the same: 1. Free from all the bonds of 
weakness, of suffering, of mortality. 2. The stigma¬ 
ta ; * He ate and drank (though He needed not food). 
—The Lord’s appearances, and all the accompanying 
circumstances, are in the highest degree full of mean¬ 
ing and importance. The women see the angels; the 
disciples do not Jesus appears to the Magdalene, to 
Peter, to disciples on their way to Emmaus, to the Elev¬ 
en ; in each case, with the most tender and exact 
regard for the state of each.—All the external a rev¬ 
elation of the internal So shall it one day be in our 
resurrection. 

Heubner :—The awe of the resurrection-morning. 
—Christ’s resurrection the type of our own.—Every 

* [In German: die Wundenmaale , the technical term 
for the marks or traces of the five wounds of the Saviour, 
the prints of the uails in the hands, etc., which Thomas 
wished to handle, before submitting to the belief in the fact 
of the resurrection (John xx. 25,27>. They are here referred 
to as a pnmf of the identity of the body of our Lord. The 
Edinb. edition makes hero another ridiculous and incredible 
blunder by translating this famlliur German expression 
(composed of Wunden, i. e, wounds, and Maaie, i. e., 
mote*) : meals of wonder, as if tho text spoke of Wunder- 
enahieeiten /—P. S.j 


morning should remind us of the coming resurre ction 
— Came Mary: The last witnesses by the grave ait 
the first. We should seek God early.— [i&eger — 
They considered themselves bound to anoint Christ; 
but Christ must and will anoint than with the Holy 
Spirit and with power.—The earthquake a type of 
the awful convulsion of the earth at the last day 
and the general resurrection.—The angel a typ> of 
the appearance of the angels at the last day.—The 
form of the angel’s appearance. Servants as they 
are of the kingdom of light, their office is to intro¬ 
duce men into this kingdom.—The experiences of the 
guards, presages of what the unbelieving and sinners 
will experience at the last day. —Fear not ye / The 
higher spirit-world is the Christian’s home.—To seek 
Jesus is the way to life.—Nothing to be feared on 
that way.—The Lord is risen. The angel-world cries 
to the world of men, and all believers should cry to 
one another: “ The Lord is risen.”—“ Death, where 
is thy sting? Hell, where thy victory?” (1 Cor. 
xv.).— Come and see: a summons to self-persuasion. 
—We should impart, spread abroad, the belief in the 
resurrection.—Our belief in the future life should 
thoroughly permeate our earthly life, and glorify it 
—Christ’s resurrection reunites the scattered disci¬ 
ples.—Love plans for eternity.—In the case of the 
women, faith went first, then came dght.—The per¬ 
fect brotherhood of Christ, a fruit of God’s adoption. 
—Three classes of topics for Easter: 1. Such in 
which the fact itself is considered ; truth, certainty, 
power of the resurrection. 2. Such in which Christ’s 
resurrection is made to introduce a discourse upon 
our own; e. g. y the resurrection, the festival of our 
immortality. 3. Such in which faith on Christ in 
general is handled; e. g., faith upon a living Christ. 
— Braune: The essence* of Christianity is bound up 
with the cross, but its form and manifestation with 
the resurrection.—The Church has been founded by 
the preaching of the resurrection of Christ—The 
Apostles designate themselves, with peculiar pleasure, 
the witnesses of the resurrection.—As the beginning 
of every life is hidden, so is the beginning of the life 
of the risen Lord hidden in mysterious darkness, 
Acts it 21.—Jesus has not simply taught the resur¬ 
rection ; He if the resurrection.—What caused the 
guards dismay, freed the women of anxiety.—With 
every advancing step, the path of eternal truth bright¬ 
ens.—The fear of the women quite different ton 
that of the guards.— To My brethren: first He named 
them disciple f, then friends, then little children ; now, 
brethren. 

* From Sermons. 

Reinhard: —The Christian feast of Easter m a 
festival of perfect tranquillization: 1. Because it dis¬ 
sipates all the uneasiness and sorrow which disturb 
our peace ; 2. because it wakens in us all those hopes 
which must confirm our peace.—Christ’s resurrection 
was the impartation of life unto God’s holy Church 
on earth, which owes to His resurrection: 1. Its ex¬ 
istence ; 2. its moral life; 3. its unceasing continu¬ 
ance.— Thiets :—The cross illuminated by Hie Easter 
sun.— Ranke: — A clear light is poured over the 
whole life of Christ by His resurrection.— Gaupp: — 
The Easter history is also the history of the believing 

* [Das Wesen, which the Edinb. edition mistranslate#: 
the existence {das iSrin, Dasein, die J&rietens). The exist¬ 
ence of Christianity and tbe founding of the Church de¬ 
pends rather on the resurrection, as is expressly stated U 
the sentence immediately following.—?. S.J 
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soul— Ahlfdd: — Jesus lives, and I with Him.— 
Otho: Easter comfort and Easter pleasure: 1. The 
sanctity of our graves; 2. the glory of the resurrec¬ 
tion ; 3. all our sins forgotten.— Petri: Christ’s life, 
our life. Lot that be to-day: 1. Our Easter belief; 
2. our Easter rejoicing.— SUinhofer : Life from the 
dead: 1. In the Saviour; 2. in His people.— RaiUen- 
berg: The Christian by his Redeemer’s open grave: 

1. He lays his care in that grave ; 2. he becomes at 
that spot sure of his salvation; 3. his heart is filled 
with rapture.— Brandt: Jesus Christ the victorious 
prince. We may consider: 1. The foes He has 
subdued; 2. the obstacles He has overcome; 3. the 
means used to secure this victory; 4. its results.— 
Jesus, the risen Saviour, an object for holy contem¬ 
plation : 1. See the counsel of hell brought to nought 
by Him; 2. see the method of the divine government 
glorified by Him; 3. the tears of true love dried;• 4. 
the misery of this earthly life transformed; 5. the 
work of salvation finished; 6. the human heart filled 
with the powers of God.— Geibel: The Lord’s resur¬ 
rection, considered: 1. Historically; 2. in its neces¬ 
sity ; 3. import; 4. and immediate results.— Fickenr 
scher : What should the grave be to us Christians, 
now that Jesus is risen ? 1. A place of rest; 2. of 
peace; 3. of hope; 4. of transfiguration.— Rambach : 
The glorious victory of the risen Saviour: 1. Glori¬ 
ous considered in itself:—(a) the most miraculous; 
(6) the most honoring; (c) the most glorious victory. 

2. Glorious in its effects :-—(a) a victory of light over 
darkness; (6) of grace over sin; (c) of life over 
death.— Brdstke: How Easter followed Good Friday: 
1. As God’s Amen; 2. as men’s Hallelujah.— Sachse: 
—The stone rolled away. It seems to us: 1. The 
boundary-stone of blasphemy against God; 2. as the 
monumental stone of the most glorious victory; 3. as 
the foundation-stone of the building of Christ’s 
Church.— Fr. Strauss: A long, sacred history is to¬ 
day presented to us, the history of the Easter festi¬ 


val : 1. The long-continued preparation; 2. the glo¬ 
rious manifestation: 3. the continual development; 
4. the future consummation in heaven.— AU: The 
new life to which Easter summons.— Liebner: How 
we should enter the companionship, and follow the 
example, of the early witnesses unto the resurrection. 
—Shultz : The verities of our faith, unto which the 
resurrection of our Lord bears a certain and irresist¬ 
ible tendency: 1. That Jesus is the Son of the living 
God; 2. that a perfect atonement has been presented 
to God for us, in the Lord’s death ; 8. that our soul 
is immortal; 4. that our bodies also will rise.—All 
the difficulties in Christ’s life are resolved by His res¬ 
urrection. — Ileidenreich : What a friendly dawn 
broke upon redeemed and blessed humanity on the 
morning of the resurrection!— Sehleiermacher: How 
the consciousness of the imperishable overcomes the 
pain caused by the loss of the perishable.—The life 
of the resurrection of our Lord a glorious type of our 
new life.— Canstein: The joy of the Easter morning 
in the future world: 1. What shall it be? 2. who 
shall eiyoy it?— F. A . Wolf: The true Christian, 
upon the festival of the resurrection, looks back as 
gratefully unto the past, as he gazes joyfully into the 
future.—Three stages in the spiritual life are to be 
observed in the history of those to whom the risen 
Redeemer became the closest friend: 1. A sadness, 
which seeks Jesus; 2. a hope, which springs up at 
the first intimation of His presence; 3. the joyful 
certainty, to have found and recognized the Redeem¬ 
er .—Tzschirner : The sufferings of time in the light 
of eternal glory.—Death, the new birth into a new 
life.— Genzken: The path of faith in the risen Sa¬ 
viour.— Markeineke: The resurrection of Jesus is the 
main pillar of our salvation.— Theremin: Christ’s 
resurrection should awaken us to repentance.— Nie¬ 
mann : The belief in the new world of immortal¬ 
ity which opened unto us in the Lord’s resurreo- 
tion. 


SECOND SECTION. 

JUDAISM, AND ITS TALE; OR, THE IMPOTENT END OF THE OLD WORLD. 


Chapter XXVIII. 11-15. 

11 Now when [as] they [the women] were going, behold, some of the watch came into 

12 the city, and shewed unto [told] 1 the chief priests all the things that were done. And 
when they [the high-priests J were assembled with the elders, and had taken counsel, 1 

13 they gave large [much]* money unto the soldiers, Saying, Say ye, His disciples came 

14 by night, and stole him away while we slept. And if this come to the governor’s ears, 4 
we will persuade him, and secure you [make you secure, free of care or danger, v/tas 

15 afuplfjLvov^ TToirjaofxsv]. 6 So they took the money, and did as they were taught; and 
this saying is commonly reported among the Jews until this day [*. a, the time of the com¬ 
position of this Gospel]. 1 

* Ver. 11.—[Corap. Critical Note No. 6 on ch. xxviii. 8. Others prefer reported to.— P. 8.] 

* Ver. 12.—[Or tnoro literally: having assembled . . . and taken counsel, avvaxOteres Kal \a$6rr e s. 

Bo Conant and the N. T. of the Am. Bible Union.—P. 8.] 

* Ver. 12.—[Wiclif; Scrivener, Conant etc., render hpyvpia beard, much money , instead of large money , which dates 

from Tyndale, Coverdale, Cranmer, etc. The RbernUh N. T. has: a large evm of money. De Wette, Lange, and Ewald: 

retekHeh Geld; Luther: Geld's genug; van Eas and other German Versions: viel Geld— P. 8.] 
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4 Ver. 14— [Or: be borne t otfnem of be fare the governor; an official or Judicial hearing is Intended; comp. for a tiraflar 
use of 4rl Acta xxiv. 19, 80; xxv. 9, 12, 86; xxvi. 2 ; 1 Cor. rt 1; 1 Tim. y. 19; vi. 18. But compare the remarka of Diw 
Lango in the Ex eg. Note*. Lachmann and Tregcllea rend: 4av iucovoB » rovro tub (instead of 4ul) rov rjy*ti6rot, 
if this shall be heard by the governor , following the Vatican Codex (B.), Codex Bexa (D.), and the oldest Versions (/tala 
and Yulgata: ti hoe auditum fuerit a praside). But Mejer and Lange regard this as a mistaken explanation of 4 wi t 
which is sustained by the majority of authorities. Conant, In his Version, adopts the reading uird, but the N. T. of the 
Am. Bible Union, which otherwise follows his Version closely, has here: u before the governor.* Scrivener takes no no* 
tlce of this verse.—P. 8.] 

* Ver. 14—[Lange: eorgenfret, free of care; Meyer: eorgmfrei im objectiven Sinne, 4 e^frei von Gefakr und 
Plackereien ; Tyndale L: make you safe; Coverdale: ye shall be safe ; Tyndale 2„ Cranmer, Genevan Bible, Scrive¬ 
ner : sate you harmless; Bishops' B., very improperly: make you careless; Conant and others: make you secure .—P. 8.] 
•Ver. 15.—Lachmann and Tiechendorf [not in his edition of 1859] add rifie pas Olay) after ttjj (rupcper, 
which is supported by Codd. “B., D., L., al. [Tischendor£ in the edition of 1S59, says: “b^epa ubi a paucis tonJtum 
testibus prcebttur\ potius illatum quam rerum eeee statuendum estf bnt the fact that Matthew in two other passages 
(xi. 28; xxvlL S) uses ob^epov without b.uipa makes the insertion in this case less probable than the omission. Meyer 
and Alford likewise defend it here.—P. 8.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Ver. 11. As they were going-— The Evangel¬ 
ist does not seek to snow that the soldiers arrived in 
the city before the women, but only that, contempo¬ 
raneously, a second account reached the dty,—that 
one message was borne to the friends, and another to 
the enemies. 

Tor. 12. And had taken counsel. —This is the 
last session of the Sanhedrin, so exacting of rever¬ 
ence, which is recorded by Matthew, and its last de¬ 
cision. It is a very significant transaction, which 
gives us a perfect revelation, prospectively, of the 
post-Christian, unbelieving Judaism. Some have 
considered this very disgraceful decision of the coun¬ 
cil to be improbable. But, standing as they did upon 
the brink of moral destruction and condemnation, 
this improbability becomes the most awful reality. 
Still, we are not compelled by our text to believe that 
they held the meeting for the express purpose of 
bribing the guards: that was merely a result of their 
council, and of their deliberations. Probably the 
matter was handed over to a commission, to be ex¬ 
amined into and disposed of; that is, the council left 
the matter in the hands of the high-priests, agreeing 
secretly with their designs. 

Much money. —Increased bribes, as compared 
with the former bribery, that of Judas: 1. The bribe¬ 
ry in this case was in consequence of a resolution of 
the Sanhedrin. 2. The bribery by means of large 
sums of money, contrasts strongly with the thirty 
pieces which Judas received. 3. The bribery of poor 
Gentiles, and these Roman soldiers, who were seduced 
into a breach of discipline and into lies, which might 
have cost their lives; and with this were connected 
self-humiliation and self-abandonment on the part of 
the Sanhedrin before these very Gentiles. 4. The 
formal resolution, which was aimed, though indirect¬ 
ly, at the corruption of the soldiers, was the cul¬ 
mination of ^hat guilt to which they had subjected 
themselves in accepting the willing and volunteered 
treachery of Judas. The whole account expresses 
distinctly the extreme and painful embarrassment of 
the chief council They imagined that by means of 
thirty pieces of silver they had freed themselves of 
Judas; but now they begin first to experience the 
far greater danger to which the crucified and buried 
Saviour exposed them. 

Ver. 13. Stole Him away while we slept.— 

In addition to all the judgments of impotency, embar¬ 
rassment, and rejection, they are now subjected to 
the judgment of stupidity. The soldiers are to have 
been asleep, and yet to have seen thieves, and known 
that they were disciples! Grotius; rb avroKardacpi- 


row. [This Satanic lie carries its condemnation on 
the face. If the soldiers were asleep, they could 
not discover the thieves, nor would they have pro¬ 
claimed their military crime; if they, or even a few 
of them, were awake, they ought to have prevented 
the theft; it is very improbable that all the soldiers 
should have been asleep at once; it is equally im. 
probable that a few timid disciples should attempt to 
steal their Master's body from a grave closed by a 
stone, officially sealed and guarded by soldiers, nor 
could they do it without awakening the guard, if 
asleep. But all these improbabilities are by no means 
an argument against the truthfulness of the narrative: 
for, if men obstinately refuse to believe the truth, 
“ God sends them strong delusion that they should 
believe a lie,” 2 Thess. ii. 11. With this agrees the 
old heathen adage: 44 Whom the gods wish to destroy 
they first make mad,”—which is constantly exempli¬ 
fied in history. Infatuation is a divine judgmeuft, 
and the consequence of desertion by God. Among 
the Jews this lie finds credence to this day, as it did 
at the time of the composition of the Gospel of Mat¬ 
thew, and in the second and third centuries, accord¬ 
ing to the testimonies of Justin Martyr and Tertul- 
lian.—P. S.] 

Ver. 14. And if this come to the g ov ern or*! 

ears. — Coram procuraiore. Meyer, following Eras¬ 
mus, interprets this in a judicial sense: When an ex¬ 
amination shall be held before Pilate.* But in that 
case, the mediation would come too late, because 
Pilate, according to military discipline, must have in¬ 
flicted the penalty, if such a criminal violation of duty 
had been openly acknowledged. Accordingly, most 
commentators interpret, When this rumor shall reach 
the governor, be repeated unto him. Then the 
danger became imminent; but, according to this as¬ 
surance, it would have been already removed.—This 
was undoubtedly an excuse highly dangerous for the 
soldiers (see Acts xii. 19), and the high-priests could 
by no means be sure of the result, although they 
might be ready to give to the avaricious and corrupt 
Pilate a large bribe. The hierarchical spirit, which 
here reaches its climax, uses the Roman soldiers 
merely as tools to effect its own ends, as it had pre¬ 
viously employed Judas; and was again fully pre¬ 
pared to let the despised instruments perish, when 
the work was finished.—We will persuade him, 

% (l & q u e v. An ironical euphemism, indicating the 
means of persuasion. This was the manner in which 
they will keep the soldiers free of care and dan- 
per. 

Ver. 15. This saying, 6 A 6yos owror.-Thifc 

* [Erasmus: Si res apud ilium Judicem agatvr. 8a 
• also Alford. Comp, my Critical Note No. 4 abore.—P. &] 
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does not refer to the entire account (Grotiua, Panins), 
but to the lying statement (ver. 13), voluntarily adopt¬ 
ed by these soldiers, that the body of Jesus had been 
stolen by His disciples (de Wette, Meyer). Upon 
the doubts regarding the narrative itself which Stroth 
maintained to be an interpolation, consult de Wette 
and Meyer. Among the opponents of the truth of 
the passage, are Paulus, Strauss, Weisse, Meyei;; 
among the supporters, Hug, Kuinoel, Hofftnann, 
Krabbe, Ebrard, etc. Oishausen adopts a modified 
view, that the Sanhedrin did not act in a formal man¬ 
ner, but tbat Cajaphas arranged the matter privately. 
The most plausible arguments which de Wette brings 
forward against the credibility of the narrative, were 
already disposed of in the Ezegetical Notes on ch. 
xxvii. 66 (p. 537). The objection that the Sanhedrin, 
in which *• sat men like Gamaliel,” could not have so 
Jtast its sense of duty and dignity as to adopt so un¬ 
worthy a resolution, rests entirely upon a subjective 
view of the worthiness of the council* We have al¬ 
ready learned from the history of the crucifixion, that 
it was a Jewish custom to employ bad means to effect 
the ends of the hierarchy, and to deal with the de¬ 
spised Gentiles as mere tools, who were to be used 
and then treated with contempt The existence of 
this saying among the Jews is acknowledged. See 
the quotations which Grotius gives out of Justin, 
from which we learn that the Pharisees spread the 
report among the people by appointed messengers; 
and also out of Tertullian. The Talmudic tract, 
Tbledoth Jeschu.j That the Evangelist has here 
communicated to us the prototype of the Talmud, 
and the Christ-hating Judaism, is a proof of his deep 
insight into the significance of the facts, and a testi¬ 
mony unto the consistent character of his Gospel 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. Some of the watch —The other guards appear 
to have been so overcome, so prostrated by the phe¬ 
nomena of the resurrection, as to have recognized the 
matter as settled, the attempt of the chief council as 
futile, and, without further delay, to have returned to 
their military station. Only a part so far overcomes 
the influence as to go and give a report, probably in 
hopes of having a reward promised to them, and 
ready to be bribed. Those mercenary soldiers are a 
type of all “ trencher-soldiers,” who must supply the 
hierarchy with power to compensate for their want 
of spiritual might. The nobler soldier, like the in¬ 
dependent state, will not allow it even to be supposed 
that he will yield himself up as a tool to the hierarchy. 

2. The intensified heathenism of the disbelieving 
Judaism begins with disbelief regarding the resurrec¬ 
tion of Jesus, and adopts at once a characteristic 
trait of heathenism, by forming a dark tradition. 
But the myth of the chief council is worse than the 
myths of heathenism. The latter, aooording to their 
bright side, point to Christ; but the lie of the San¬ 
hedrin forms the dark contrast to the facts of light 
recorded in the Gospels. The myths of the heathen 

* [Comp, the sharp reply of Ebrard to this objection of 
Strauss: M What pious and conscientious men the Banhe- 
dfists all at once become under the magic hands of Mr. Dr. 
Btraussl All the scattered Christians, these humble and 
quiet men, must, without any cause whatever, have devised 
and believed a palpable lie: but the murderers of Jesus 
were altogether too good to devise for the Roman soldiers a 
feUehnod that had become for them a necessity 1 w —P. 8.] 

t [This book gives an expansion of this lie of the Jews — 


world are the seed of its culture; * the lying myth of 
unbelieving Judaism is the fruit of its obduracy. 

8. Matthew, with prophetic spirit, has preserved 
this fact, the unmistakable germ from which sprang 
the Talmud, along with which Judaism, that held in 
the Old Testament fast by the path of faith and re¬ 
pelled all the myths of the heathen world, now mani¬ 
fests itself in its unbelief as the most intensified 
heathenism; resorting to the most debased of all 
myths, and endeavoring to destroy the evangelical 
history by a false exegesis of the Old Testament, by 
false traditions concerning facts of Gospel history, 
and by a perversion of the Old Testament into a sys¬ 
tem of absolute legalism and formalism. Hence it is, 
that in the following section this type of the Talmud 
is succeeded by the type of the New Testament 

4. It is indubitable that our narrative is the his¬ 
tory of the most extreme self-abasement of the chief 
council, but is not the less worthy of belief. This is 
the perfection of the judgment of self-abandonment, 
under which the council had flung itself. Upon the 
special points of this self-rejection, see the Exkoeti- 
cal Notes. 

6. The hierarchical falsification of the history of 
the resurrection is the beginning of the hierarchical 
and antievangelical falsifications of history. The 
Ebionitic Apocrypha, the donatio Conetantini, the 
pseudo-Isidorian Decretals, etc. * 

6. Christ’s resurrection, according to God's coun¬ 
sel officially announced to the civil authorities, and 
to the hierarchy; and hence the evangelical faith, as 
belief in the resurrection, is independent and free. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

Heathen guards, the messengers whom God had 
ordained to announce the resurrection unto the chief 
council—Despairing sinners (Judas, the guards), the 
usual preachers of repentance, sent unto the hypo¬ 
critical, hierarchical powers.—The unbelief of the 
chief council is bold enough to impart its own obdu¬ 
racy to affrighted Gentile hearts.—Money and bribe¬ 
ry, the A and G (the beginning and the end) of the 
salvation which remained with the council.—Bribery 
of every kind is the principal lever of all antichristian 
systems: 1. Bribery by money, 2. by honors.—The 
utter incertitude of the Sanhedrin is dearly manifest¬ 
ed by their last dedsion.—The perfect overthrow 
which moral self-destruction caused to follow the 
supposed triumph of their faith.-The imagination 
of blinded spirits, as though they could debase the 
grandest facts of heaven into the meanest stories 
(ecandala) of earth.—The fruitless lies, which are 
imagined capable of converting the most glorious 
facts into a deceptive myth.—The criticism passed in 
the dark Jewish lane, upon the facts of Gospel his¬ 
tory which took place upon the broad, open highway 
of the world.—This is the course which all the ene¬ 
mies of Christian truth must pursue, because of the 
concealed self-contradictions: 1. They imagine the 
most absurd fables, to destroy the most glorious 
mirade; 2. they imagine the most senseless absurd¬ 
ity, to destroy what is full of meaning and dear to 
the soul; 3. they imagine what is mean, wicked, dia¬ 
bolical to destroy what is sacred.—The latest criti¬ 
cism in the Jewish Talmud, and the Talmud in the 

* [In German: Der Same ihrer KtUtur, which th* 
Edinb. edition tarns into '"the germ of ite worship? as if 
Lange bad written: three Kultue.— P. A] 
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latest works of criticism.—How the hierarchy has 
corrupted even the soldier's honor.—Slander sneaks 
along in its impotent path, in pursuit of the Gospel 
rushing along its winged course: 1. Slander of Christ; 
2. of the disciples; 3. of early Christendom; 4. of the 
Reformation, and so forth.—How Judaism and heath¬ 
enism unite to oppose Christianity.—How the hierar¬ 
chy leagues with the dissolute to battle against the 
faith.—The inhabitants of hell try to make themselves 
believe that heaven has been built up by the devices 
of hell.—God allowed the work of shame to run its 
wretched course, because the message of the resur¬ 
rection was not intended to be extended in the form 
of worldly, but of heavenly certainty, by heavenly 
agencies.—Powerless as are such attempts, as con¬ 
cerns the Lord, they succeed in destroying many 
souls.—Thus has the Talmud, the production of the 
^ legalistic spirit of Judaism, placed itself between the 
poor Jew and his Christ, as a ruinous phantom. So 
too does the spirit of legalism endeavor to build up a 
wall of separation between the poor Christian and his 
Christ —It is only the preaching of the Gospel which 
can overcome the enmity to the Gospel—The more 
boldly the opposition .advances, let the word ring out 
the clearer. 

The Present Section considered in connection 

WITH THE FOLLOWING EVANGELICAL NARRATIVE.— 

The twofold development of the Old Testament: 
1. The false continuation of the Talmud. 2. The 
true continuation in the New Testament—The great 
revolution in the life of Christ: 1. The apparent tri¬ 
umph of His foes becomes their most disgraceful de¬ 
feat 2. The apparent defeat of the Lord becomes 
His most glorious triumph.—The grand development 
of Christianity and its dark counter-picture: 1. The 
fleeing soldiers, the heroic women. 2. The great 
council, and its decision; Christ upon the mountain, 
and His sermon. 8. The empty expectations of 
Judaism, and the actual testimony afforded by the 
Church of Christ—The perfect impotence of the op¬ 
ponents, and the omnipotence of Christ in heaven and 
upon earth. 

Starke: — Nova Bibl. Tub. : As divine wisdom 
has decreed, unto even the bitterest foes and perse¬ 
cutors of Jesus must the truth be told by their own 
beloved confidantes.—The world takes money, and 


acts as she is taught, against her better knowledge 
and her conscience, 1 Tim. vl 10; 2 Pet. ii. 13,15. 
—No compacts prevail against the Lord.—The devil 
seeks, where not by force and with boldness, still 
with lies and blasphemy, to oppose Hie kingdom and 
the life of Christ.—Money has great power, but thou 
and thy money shall perish together, Acts viil 20.— 
Manifest lies require no refutation; they refute them¬ 
selves.— Quesnel: What a misfortune, that a man 
will turn to lies to cover his sin, rather than unto re¬ 
pentance for forgiveness!— Zetiiue: The lie, no mat¬ 
ter how absurd, is believed rather than the truth, 
especially by the low and godless masses.—Murder 
and lies, the devil's weapons, John viii. 44. 

Iasco: —Hate and wickedness incite Christ's ene¬ 
mies to bribe the soldiers ; low avarice makes them 
ready to free themselves from the crime of a neglect 
of duty by availing themselves of a convenient lie. 

Heubner: —Contrast between this account and 
the preceding: 1. There truth; here lies. 2. There 
the glorified Hero in His perfect purity; here the 
terrified priesthood, affrighted because of its crime: 
3. There, among the disciples, overmastering joy; 
here anguishing terror. 4. There willing, unpaid 
servants of truth; here bribed servants of falsehood. 
—Injustice brings a man to humiliation, shame, be¬ 
fore the instruments of his sin: he resigns himself to 
them, must fear them, and they laugh, him to scorn.— 
Such people have never a clean mouth. The state 
of things might have been learned by the Apostles 
from secret friends and adherents among the priests, 
from several persons, perchance from converted sol¬ 
diers. 

jBrauns :—As the friends heard from their own, 
so the foes from their own, the news of the resurrec¬ 
tion.—What revelation will be made on the day of 
judgment* of what money can effect!—Lies find ad¬ 
mission, but they flee before the truth. Let no one, 
accordingly, be affrighted for what men can do; the 
Lord's counsel stands fast—But let no one imagine 
that he must take in hand to destroy the attempts 
of another; leave that to the Lord. 

* [The Edlnb. edition mistranslates u every day we see * 
etc.; mistaking the German: jener Tag (remember: Dim 

dim ilia ) forrader lag T. 8.] 


THIRD SECTION. 

THE OMNIPOTENT RULE, AND THE KINGDOM OF CHRIST, IN HEAVEN AND IN EARTH. 

Chapter XXVIII. 16 - 20 . 

(Mark xvl 15-18; ,Luke xxiv. 44-49.) 

16 Then the eleven disciples went away into Galilee, into a [the, to] mountain where 

17 Jesus had appointed them. And when they saw him, they worshipped him: 1 but 

18 some doubted. 8 And Jesus came [drew near, irpoo-tXOwv] and spake unto them, saying, 

19 All power is given unto me in [&] heaven and in [on, cVi] earth. Go ye therefore, 1 
and teach [make disciples of, or disciple, christianize, ^aOifrevaare] 4 all [the, ra] nations, 
baptizing 5 them in the name [into the name, ets to dvo/xa] e ,cf the Father, and of the 

20 Son, and of the Holy Ghost: Teaching [StSao-xovrcs] them to observe all things wliatso- 
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ever I have commanded you: and, lo, I am with you alway [all the days, every day, 
iracrtts ra? rjuipas], even unto the end [cws rrjs ovftcXcuis] of the world [tot) auuvos]. 1 
Amen. 8 


1 Ver. IT.—Codd. B.JD., [also Cod. Sinalt.], Vulgate, Chrysostom, and Augustine omit auTqJ, and so Lachmann and 
Tlschendorf [not in the large edition of 1859, where he retains it with a majority of unolal MSS.]. Some cursive MSS. read 
aurir. 

9 Ver. 17.—[GrotJus, Doddridge, Ncwcome, Fritzsche, Scrivener translate iblffratrav: had doubted, taking the 
Greek aorist as a Latin'’pluperfect. So also the French translations of Martin and Osterwald: avaient dovtie. But this is 
unnecessary', and grammatically impossible after scpooeKvin\oaM. Matthew does not say wo ft es Trpo<r*KVV tj<tof, 
and the doubt may be referred (with de Wette and Lange) to the act of worship, and not to the fact of the resurrection. 
See Exeg. Notes. But even if all disciples fell down before the risen Lord, some (not of the eleven, after the two appear¬ 
ances in Jerusalem, John xx., but of the seventy or of the five thousand to whom Christ appeared, 1 Cor. xv. 6) may have 
done so with the honest scepticism of Thomas, being very anxious, but hardly able as yet to realize such a stupendous 
miracle. Hence there is no necessity, as there is no critical authority, for Beza's conjecture, substituting o u 5 i for o l 5 e. 
—P. 8.] 

* Ver. 19.—The particle olv (therefore) Is wanting in all uncial MSS. [This is not quite correct. The Vatican Codex 
(B.), both in the edition of Angelo Mai and of Buttmann, has it, as well as some ancient patristic quotations, and hence 
Lachmann retains it, although in brackets. 8ome quote also Cod. Ephraemi Syrl (C.) in its favor, but this Codex os pub¬ 
lished by Tlschendorf breaks off In this chapter with ver. 14. But eleven uncial MSS. (CodtL Sinait., A., E., F., H., K., M., 
S.) aud numerous cursive copies omit it, ana so do the editions of Griesbach, Scholz,Tlschendorf; and Alford. But although 
it is difficult to defend it critically, it certainly accords with the sense. For the glorification of tbo Son by the Father and 
His elevation to the right hand of Almighty power is the foundation of tbo Church and of the authority of the apostolio 
ministry.—P. S.] 

4 Ver* 19.—[The verb padr^rebe iy (properly an intransitive verb: to be a pupil to one, rtyt , eh. xxvll. 5T and 
among the classics, but in the N. T. used also transitively: to make a disciple of, nva, so here, Matt, xiii! 52; Acta xiv. 
21, = padpras sroiciy, John Iv. 1), is more comprehensive than 8 id do *c « if, ver. 20, and should therefore bo different¬ 
ly rendered lu this connection. It signifies the end, the participles the means. The nations are to be made disciples of 
Christ or converted to Him by two means chiefly, viz., by baptism (j8o wt l £oft v s) and by religious instruction (8i- 
UffKOV T*S). The margin of the Authorized Version proposes: make disciples, or Christians of all nations; Dod¬ 
dridge: proselyte (which is objectionable on account of the double meaning); Campbell: convert; Norton: make disci¬ 
ples from all nations {from implies a false restriction); Scrivener: make disciples of; Connnt and the N. T. of the Am. 
Bible Union: disciple (in the sense: to convert, to cause to become a foUmoev). This Is certainly shorter than the cir¬ 
cumlocution : to mats disciples of, but perhaps not sufficiently popular. Lange has: Machet eu Jungem, and adds in 
small type: bekehret; de Wette and Ewald: bekehret. The teach of the Authorized and all the older English Versions 
(as well* os the lehret ot Luther) comes from the inaccurate rendering of the Vulgata: docete . . . bapiizantes . . . do- 
centes.—l\ 8.] 

* Ver. 19.—The reading: fUavrlffavres (hoeing baptised ) of Codd B., D., instead of fiavrl^oyres, is wor¬ 
thy of notice. [Comp, the translator’s foot-note on p. 557.—P.8.].. 

* Ver. 19.—[The preposition els with the accusative, as distinct from ly ov6pari , strictly conveys the idea: into 
the covenant—union and fellowship of the triune God , with all the privileges and duties involved in it. The common 
version in the English and German Bibles and baptismal offices arises from the inaccurate rendering of Cyprian (Epl>t. lxxiil. 
5) and of the Vulgata: in nomine Patris , etc., instead of in nomen , as Tertullian has it (De Bapt. c. 13), It may be gram¬ 
matically defended, however, by ch. xviil 20: gathered together in my name, els rb 6yopa, and x. 41: in the name qf 
a prophet, els 6vopa irpotprirov, Stsalov ,, paih)Tov,— the meaning of els being here: in reference to. Lange inge¬ 
niously combines the two meanings: in the authority of and into the communion with, the holy Trinity. See his Exeg. 
Notes and my additions; also Lange’s Doctrinal Thoughts, No. 6.—1*. 8.] 

7 Ver. 20.—[Lit. : tilt ths consummation ofths (pmsent ) aeon (as distinct from the future aeon after the Advent or the 
never-ending world to come); Lange: bisandes Weltlauf's Vollendung. But the common rendering of auvreheia rov 
aXSevos by end of the world , is upon tho whole the best, certainly the most popular, and hence wo left it undisturbed in 
the text. It dates from Wiclif, and was retained by all the older versions (except that of Rheiins, which has: to the con¬ 
summation of the world . after the Vulgata: ad consummationem sceculi), and among recent revisers also bv Conant and 
the N. T. of the Am. Bible Union (with the omission of the interpolated even, which dates from Tyndale). Coverdale and 
James' Revisers have: unto , but the Versions of Tyndale, Cranmer, Geneva, and the Bishops have: until. The old ver¬ 
sion is greatly preferable to that of Campbell: to the conclusion of this state, and to that of Norton: to the end of present 
things.— P. 8.] 

9 Ver. 20.—(The word kph* of the teat. reo. and younger MSS. is omitted In Codd. Sinalt., B., D., etc., Vulgata, etc. 
It Is cancelled bv Griesbach, Lachmann, Tischendort Trego Ilea, Alford: it is also wanting in the first edition of Erasmus, 
1516, and hence in Luther's German Version, and in all the English Versions previous to that of King James' Revisers. 
The word was probably added by the scribes who prepared the copies for liturgical use.-*-P. S.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Yer. 16. Then the eleven disciples. —They 
come forward here as the representatives of the en¬ 
tire band of disciples, and not as the select apostolic 
college of the Twelve, which makes its first reappear¬ 
ance after the selection of Matthias. This distinction 
is to be found in the remark that some doubted, which 
cannot apply to the Eleven: reference is made to 
many witnesses in 1 Cor. xv. 6. 

Upon the mountain.—The Evangelist himself 
informs us that Jesus had appointed the place of 
meeting, but does not tell us when and where. Inas¬ 
much as the disciples were bidden at first merely to 
go into Galilee, the more special direction must have 
been given at a later date. Grotius thinks that the 
command was issued while they were still in Jerusar 


lem. We agree with Ebrard and others, that Christ’s 
meeting with the seven (John xxi.) preceded and in¬ 
troduced this manifestation. That there is a refer¬ 
ence to on actual mountain in Galilee, may be seen 
from the connection between this passage and the 
injunctions to proceed into Galilee, vers. 7, 10; also 
from the consideration, that in Galilee only could a 
place be found for so large an assemblage of disci¬ 
ples as is mentioned in 1 Cor. xv. 6. An apocryphal 
tradition, dating from the .thirteenth century, named 
the northern peak of the Mount of Olives as the 
scene, and gave it the name of Galilma. This theory 
has undoubtedly originated early, in an improper and 
interested attempt at harmonizing, the first traces of 
which we find in the apocryphal Adis P'dati. It is 
upon this statement that Rudolf Hofmann supports 
his views in his work, Ueber den Berg G alii da, Ein 
Beitrag zur Uarmonie der evangdischen Benefits, 
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Leipzig, 1856.* We saw above that Mount Tabor 
could not have been the scene of the transfiguration. 
But should we conclude from this, that that tradition 
is wholly untenable ? How easily could that which 
had been said of the second transfiguration of Jesus 
before the eyes of His Church, be confounded with 
the account of the former transfiguration I How well 
adapted, besides, was Mount Tabor for the accommo¬ 
dation of the disciples, who assembled for the pur¬ 
pose of celebrating the first great Easter festival ! 
That the mount was then peopled, goes against the 
theory which makes it the scene of such an event as 
the first transfiguration, but not against the view 
which selects it as the centre to which the Galilean 
Christians were gathered. For the dwellers upon 
this mountain (if the mountain were not then, to some 
degree, waste and occupied only by ruins; tee Schulz, 
Jinsebetchrdbung) could be but few in number, and 
would be, besides, friendly disposed to the Galilean 
believers, so that the assemblage upon this high peak 
of Galilee would not be in the least disturbed (tee 
the author’s Leben Jetu, ii. 8, 1730). Grotius, too, 
writing upon this passage, is in favor of Tabor. 
“ Southward from the Mount of Beatitudes, six miles 
distant from Nazareth, in an easterly direction (south¬ 
east), the Mount of Tabor rises, “riatn, i e. peak, na¬ 
vel, Greek *1 ra&vpiov (Hos. v. 1; Sept.), called by the 
natives Tschebel Tor. It is a great, well-nigh isolated 
ball of chalkstone, flattened on the top. Jerome says 
of it: Mira rotunditate tublimit. In omni parte fini- 
tur lequaliter. Upon the southern side, it extends far 
down into the plain of Jezreel: + northward it over¬ 
looks all the confronting mountains of the highlands 
of Galilee. The sides of Tabor are covered with a 
forest of oaks and wild pistachio-trees, which shelter 
wild swine. The whole mountain is rich in flowers, 
and abounds with trees. The flat top is about a mile 
and a half in circumference; upon it are the remains 
of a large fortress, and two churches may still be rec¬ 
ognized.” (K. von Raumer, Pal&ttina, p. See 
Jer. xlvl 18; Ps. lxxxix. 12, [“Tabor and Hermon 
shall rejoice in thy name”]. Upon the prospect 
from Tabor, consult works of travel, Schubert, Rob¬ 
inson ; also Schulz (Muhlheim an der Ruhr, 1852, p. 
260). Gerlach supposes the mountain to have lam 
in a lonely neighborhood, in Lebanon, in the north 
of Galilee, but states no reasons. 

Yer. 17. And when they saw Him. —In the 
case of the Eleven, this was “ neither the first occa¬ 
sion upon which they saw Him since the resurrection, 
nor yet the first impression.” Judging from the im¬ 
port of what follows, we believe that Matthew groups 
the eleven Apostles together with the assembled pil¬ 
grim throng of Galilean believers. To this congre¬ 
gated body does the prostration refer, and also the 
doubting of some. We consider, however, that the 
statement: some doubted, is not applied to the 
reality of the Risen One, but is used in regard to the 

* [Hofmann endeavors to harmonize the differences In 
the history of the forty days by means of this apocryphal 
tradition; but y TaXtkaia means nowhere in the N. T. a 
mountain, but always the well-known province, nor do the 
ikthers use it in any other sense. Comp. Meyer in the fifth 
edition, p. 618, note.—P. 8.] 

t [The Edlnb. edition reads: it HnJkt deep into the Val¬ 
ley of Itrael. I do not know what the “ Valley of Israel” 
is; but Dr. Lange undoubtedly means the great plateau or 
elevated plain of Jeer eel, pV3>, which extends 

from Carmel to the Jordan where 1 it leaves the Lake Gene- 
garetb, and was celebrated for ta beauty and fertility, 
Josh. xvii. 16; Judg. vL 88; vii. 1; 1 Sam. xxix. 1, etc.—P. 


immediately preceding * poe* kvpti oaw. These 
“some” were not in aoubt whether the person be¬ 
fore them was really Jesus who had risen. That 
would have been a total inversion of the order of 
things, if they had come to the mountain believing 
and had been plunged back into doubt upon the sight 
of the Lord. Why, it was the very vision of the 
Lord which made the women and the Eleven believ¬ 
ing. So that they doubted whether it was proper to 
offer unto the Lord such an unbounded worship as 
was expressed in the supplications and prostration 
of the disciples. This view is held also by de Wette. 
The following declaration of Jesus refers to this hesi¬ 
tation. Hence we find in this a prophetic allusion 
by the Evangelist to that germ of Ebionism which 
developed itself at a later period among the Jewish 
Christians, just as he had before pointed out the 
germ of the antichristian Judaism. These “some” 
—ot 8 i without a preceding o? —constitute a par¬ 
ticular section of that assembled mass, formerly men¬ 
tioned as a body, to which special attention would be 
directed.* The words, ol 81 4$ iaraaav, haTe 
received various explanations, 1. The reading itself 
ov5l: Bornemann Bezal. 2. The meaning, Some 
prostrated themselves, the others separated in dis¬ 
may: SchleuBsner. 8. The occasion: (a) They 
doubted, because Jesus’ body was already glorified: 
Olshausen and others; (6) dread of a phantom: 
Hase; (c) on account of a change in the body of Je¬ 
sus, whicn was now in the intermediate state, between 
its former condition, and glorification, which was 
completed at the ascension : Meyer, f 4. The sub¬ 
ject : (a) The Eleven were they who doubted: Meyer; 
(6) certain of the Seventy: Euinoel; (e) certain of 
the five hundred brethren, 1 Cor. xv. 6 : Calovius 
and others [also Olshausen, Ebrard, Stier, who sup¬ 
pose, from the previous announcement of this meet¬ 
ing, and the repetition of that announcement by the 
angel, and by Christ, that it included, probably, all 
the disciples who could be brought together;—in 
which case we must take the *v8*tta in ver. 16 in an 
emphatic, not in an exclusive sense, the Eleven being 
the natural leaders of the rest—P. S.] This last ex¬ 
planation is undoubtedly the correct one. (<&e above.) 

Yer. 18. And Jesus drawing near, spake 
unto them. —This drawing near was manifestly a 
special approach unto those who were doubting; 
and unto them likewise were the following words in 
the first instance addressed, ^though not exclusively. 

All power is given unto Me.— Expression of 
His glorification and victory. “ It is an unwarrant¬ 
ed rationalizing explanation, when this expression is 
made to mean simply, either potettat animit homi- 
num per dodrinam imperandi (Euinoel), oy full 
power to make all the preparations necessary for the 
Messianic theocracy (Paulus). It is the munmt re- 
gium Chruti, without limitation .” Meyer. Accord¬ 
ing to the doubts of the later Ebionitea, Christ roust 
share the power given Him by God, in heaven with 
the angel9, on earth with Moses. [With the resur¬ 
rection and ascension Christ took full possession, as 

* [The omission of oi per Implies that those who doubt¬ 
ed were a small minority, a mere exception. If Matthew 
had written: oi irpo<rtKvvTj<rar t oi 5e t dun cur or, 

he would have divided the disciples Into two co-ordinate and 
almost equal parts. Comp. Meyer in loc. —P. 8.] 

t [Lange means the late Johann Friedrich von Meyer, 
the reviser of Luther's German Bible, not to be confounded 
with Ilelnrlch August VS ilhelm Meyer, the commentator 
still living. As the latter Is mentioned immediately after¬ 
ward, their Christian names should have been given hem.— 
P.8.1 
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the Godman, of that which, as X dyot Saapicos, 
or according to His eternal Divine nature, He had 
before the foundation of the world, John xvil. 6; 
Luke xxiv. 26; Phil ii. 9-11; Eph. L 20-28.— 
P.S.1 

Ver. 19. Go ye (therefore).— Olv is a gloss, 
but a correct one; for the majesty of Christ is the 
ground both for His sending, and for their allowing 
themselves to be sent. [Alford, a dignitary of the 
Church of England, says of these words of the great 
commission, that they were 44 not spoken to the apos¬ 
tles only, but to all the brethren.” He also remarks 
on the connection between Qovala and na&yrtvcraTt 
“ AU power is given Me—go therefore and—subdue ? 
Hot so: the purpose of the Lord is to bring men to 
the knowledge of the truth —to work on and in their 
hearts, and lift them up to be partakers of the Divine 
nature! And therefore it is not ( subdue* 1 but 4 make 
disciplee of? 11 —P. S.] 

Make disciples of^ paQ^re u<rar ?. — Lu¬ 
ther’s translation: lehret , is incorrect.* So also is 
the Baptist exegesis: In every case* first complete 
religious instruction, then baptism. To make disci¬ 
ples of, involves in general, it is true, the preaching 
of the Gospel; but it marks pre-eminently the mo¬ 
ment when the non-Christian is brought to a full 
willingness to become a Christian, that is, has be¬ 
come, through repentance and faith, a catechumen. 
This willingness, in the case of the children of Chris¬ 
tian parents, is presupposed and implied in the wil¬ 
lingness of the parents; for it is unnatural and un¬ 
spiritual to treat children as if they were adults, 
and Christianity as if it were a mere school question, 
when the parents do not decide unhesitatingly in 
favor of Christianity as the religion of their children, 
and do not determine to educate them accordingly. 
Hence the children of Christian parents are bom 
catechumens, or subjects of Christian instruction. 
The Holy Scriptures everywhere place the spiritual 
unity of the household in the believing father or be¬ 
lieving mother, representing this as the normal rela¬ 
tion. 

All nations.—Removal of the limitations laid 
down in ch. x. 5, according to the statements con- 
tiuned in ch. xxv. 82; xxiv. 14. By this, the univer¬ 
sality of the apostolic commission is established. 
The question, how the Gentiles are to be received 
into the Church, is not yet answered, though the un¬ 
conditioned reception of believers is found in the ap¬ 
pointment, that nations, as nations, are to be chris¬ 
tianized, without being first made Jews; that they 
are to be marked out as Christians by baptism, with¬ 
out any reference to circumcision. The development 
of this germ is left by the Lord to the work of the 
Spirit The revelation recorded Acts x., is the Spir¬ 
it’s exegesis of the already perfect commission, and 
not a continuation or expansion of that commission, 
which was completed with the work of Christ We 
cannot, therefore, assqme that the Apostles, up to that 
time, held circumcision to be a necessary condition 
of baptism, or reception into the Church; they were 
merely in the dark regarding this question, until the 
Holy Spirit explained the word of Christ unto 
them. 

Baptising them.—Or, more correctly accord¬ 
ing to the reading @a*r learns : having baptised 
them .f But /j.a6TiTfv(iy is not completed in baptism. 

# [So Is the teach of the English Version, and the docete 
of the Latin Vulgate. Comp, the Critical Note No. 4, p. 656. 
—P. 8.] 

t [The reading $awrle arret has the authority of 


Rather are there two acts, a missionary and an eccle¬ 
siastical,—the antecedent baptism, the subsequent 
instruction. [Meyer: 44 $airrl(ovT€s, etc., by which 
the nadrfrtfaiv is to be brought about, not what is to 
take place after the iiadirrcvo-are, which would re¬ 
quire fxa$rjT(v(ramet-$aTrt(€Te. n Alford: 44 The 
rtvuv consists of two parts—the initiatory , admissory 
rife, and the subsequent teaching. It is much to be 
regretted that the rendering ofi Ma0., 4 teach ,’ has in 
our Bibles clouded the meaning of these important 
wortfe. It will be observed that in our Lord’s words, 
as in the Church, the process of ordinary discipleship 
is from baptism to instruction — i. e., is admission in 
infancy to the covenant , and growing up into rnpeiv 
wavra, k. t. x.” But this applies only to Christian 
churches already established. As the Jewish religion 
commenced with the promise of God, and the faith 
and circumcision of adult Abraham, who received 
circumcision as a sign and seal of the covenant al¬ 
ready established (Rom. iv. 11) for himself and for 
his seed, so the Christian Church was founded in the 
beginning, and is now propagated in all heathen 
countries by the preaching of the Gospel to, and by 
the baptism of, adults. Infant baptism always pre¬ 
supposes the existence of a responsible parent church 
and the guaranty of Christian nurture which must 
develop and make available the blessings of the bap¬ 
tismal covenant. Hence the preponderance of adult 
over infant baptism in the first centuries of Christian¬ 
ity, and in all missionary stations to this day. But 
even in the case of adult converts, a full instruction 
in the Christian religion and development of Christian 
life, does not, as a rule, precede, but succeed baptism, 
which is an initiatory, not a consummatory rite, the 
sacramental sign and seal of regeneration, t. «., of the 
beginning of the new life, not of sanctification or 
growth and perfection in holiness.—P. S.] 

In [or rather with reference to, or into] the 
name o£* —That is, in the might of, and for, the 
name, as the badge and the symbol of the new Church. 
Els r6. “Note,” says Meyer, “that the liturgical 
formula, In nomine , In the name , rests entirely upon 
the incorrect translation of the Vulgate.” Yet, not 
so entirely , because the expression iv ovSnan is 
found in Acts x. 48 (compare Matt. in. 11). De Wette 
and Meyer explain els t6 , with reference to the 
name. But els t6 , in other passages, means either 
the element into which one is baptized (Mark i. 9, 
fis rbv *1 opSdvrjv ; Rom. vi. 8, us rbv Qdvarov ); or 
the object, eis uerdvoiav, Matt. iii. 11; Acts ii. 88, 
«is itptatv ; or the authority of the community, under 
which and for which one is baptized (us rbv MuUarjv, 
1 Cor. x. 2). The last meaning is probably the 
prominent one in this passage: a baptism under the 
authority of, and unto the authority of the triune 
God, as opposed to the baptism in and for the author¬ 
ity of Moses. But, as the context shows, we have 
expressed likewise the idea of being plunged into 
the name of the Three-one God, as the element, and 

only two, though very Important uncial MSS., the Vatican 
(B.) and the Cambridge Codex (Codex Bezse or D.), aad looks 
very much like an ecclesiastical correction. The Sinaltlo 
Codex, which otherwise so often agrees with Cod. B., sus¬ 
tains here the text, rec- and all the modern critical editions 
Lachmann, Tlschendori, Alford, etc., read the present parti 
dple f}awrt(ovres. Meyer, otherwise so careful in 
grammatical and critical matters, does not even notice the 
difference of reading in this case.—P. 8.] 

* [Lange, as also de Wette, Stier, and Ewald, translate 
els rb ovofia: avf den Name while Lnther, follow¬ 
ing the Latin Vulgate, translates in dem Namen, like out 
English Version. See the Critical Note No. 6* p. 656.-* 
I P.8-1 
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the dedication of the baptized unto this name.* The 
expression, M rj bvipari, Acts il 88, brings out 
most fully the idea of the authority, in virtue of 
which, or the foundation upon which, baptism is ad¬ 
ministered. In so far, now, as baptism has the Triune 
name as ground, meant, and object, the combined sig¬ 
nification of «i’t may be partially explained by vnth 
reference to ; more distinctly, however, tn the name 
of: that is, upon the ground of this name, in the 
might of this name, as dedicated unto this name, or 
for this name. Meyer: 44 The name of the Father, 
etc., is to be the object of fuith, and the subject of 
confession.” This expresses only the third concep¬ 
tion, and that but half. Upon the import of the 
name, tee Commentary on Matt vi 9 [p. 125].+ The 
name refers to each of the Persons of the Godhead 
The plural form, rb 6y6/xara, would have pointed to 
Tritheism; while the singular, in its distributive ap¬ 
plication to Father, Son, and Spirit, brings out in the 
one name the equality as well as the personality, of the 
three Divine Names in one name.+ In an emphatic 
sense, may it also be said, that rb wyevpa &yior is 
a 44 distinctively Christian characteritticum of the 
Spirit” (John vil 89). 

* [So also two distinguished modern English commenta¬ 
tors. Alfobd in loc.: “ It is unfortunate again here that 
our English Bibles do not give us the force of this el f. 
It should have been into (as in Gal. iii. 27) both here and in 
1 Cor. x. 2, and wherever tho expression is used. It imports 
not only a subjective recognition hereafter by the child of 
the truth implied in rb brofia, jc.t.A., but an objective aci¬ 
ni lesion into the covenant of redemption—a putting on of 
Christ. Baptism Is the contract of espousal (Eph. y. 26) 
between Christ ond His Church. Our word‘in' being re¬ 
tained both bore and in our formula of Baptism, it should al¬ 
ways be remembered that the sacramental declaration is 
contained in this word; that it answers (os Stier has well 
observed, Reden Jesu, vl. 902) to the rovrd tony in the 
other sacrament.” Similarly Wordsworth, who otherwise 
adheres very closely to ancient usage: “Not In, bat into; 
and not names (plural), but into the One name; i. e., admit 
them by the sacrament of Baptism into the privileges and 
duties of faith In, and obedience to, the name of the one God, 
in three persons . . . and Into participation of, and commun¬ 
ion with, the divine nature.” Conant, on the other hand, 
retains and defends the Authorized Version in the name 
(though not in the sense: by the authority of. but in refe¬ 
rence to), and denies that into the name gives the sense, and 
la admissible in Eogllsh. But the Authorized Version ren¬ 
ders boo i efiaxriodijuey els Xptorby *lr}<rovr, Rom. yi. 
8: ”so many of us as were baptized into Jesus Christ,” the 
fidvrtopa els Bdvaroy, ver. 4 : u baptism into death,” and 
els Xpiosby ifiarrlo$r)Te, Gal ill. 27: “baptized into 
Christ” Why not say then with equal propriety: to bap¬ 
tize into the name of Christ, i. e., into communion and fel¬ 
lowship with Him and the holy Trinity as revealed in the 
work of creation, redemption, and regeneratloilf—P. 8.1 

t [The name signifies the meaning and essence of the 
subject as revealed , the copy or expression of the being. In 
this case the name Implies all that belong* to the manifesta¬ 
tion of the triune God in the gospel, His titles, attributes and 
works of creation, redemption, and sanctification. It is prob¬ 
able that Christ had reference also to His own baptism in 
Jordan, where all three persons of the Godhead revealed 
themselves.—P. 8.1 

% [Meyer (p. 619,5th ed. of 1S64) thinks that, doctrinally, 
the singular rb 6uoua can be used neither in favor of the 
orthodox doctrine of the Trinity (as Is done by Basil, Jerome, 
Theophylact, and others), nor in favor of the Sabbellian 
view of a mere nominal Trinity, since the singular signified 
the definite name of each one of the three, so that eis rb 
bvofxa mast be supplied before rov vtou and before tou 
aylov w»et tparos, comp. Apoc. xiv. 1: rb tvofia ainov 
teal rb 6vou.* 'rov srarpbs avrov. But he admits that the 
New Testament doctrine of the holy Trinity as the sum and 
substance of the whole Christian faith and confession is pre¬ 
supposed and Implied in the passage.—The old practice of a 
threefold Immersion, which is first mentioned by Tertullian, 
is a venerable usage, but cannot be traced to the apostolic 
age, nor is it at all required by the trinitarian formula— 


We must dissent from Meyer, when he maintain 
that the passage is 44 improperly termed the bap6+ 
mat formula,” assigning as reason that 44 Jesus does 
not, assuredly, dictate the words which are to be em¬ 
ployed in the administration of baptism. (No trace 
is to be found of the employment of these words by 
the Apostolic Church : compare rather the simple 
form els Xpurriy, Rom. vL 8; GaL iii. 27; fiarrtfety 
els rb trofia X., Acts viiL 16; and M r$ oronari X-, 
Acts il 88.) It is the telic import [or intention] of 
the baptismal act that is given in this expression. 
Consult Reiche, De Baptism, orig., etc., Gottingen, 
1816, p. 141. It was only at a later period that the 
baptismal formula was drawn up according to these 
words (see Justin, dool. I 61), just as was the bap¬ 
tismal confession of the three articles.” But it is 
exactly this gradual development of the apostolical 
confession of faith which conducts us back to the 
germ, which we find here deposited in the New Tes¬ 
tament. A baptism in the name of Christ is con¬ 
ceivable only when that confession was accompanied 
by the acknowledgment of the Father and the Holy 
Spirit; and this so-called 44 telic import ” points us 
back to the homogeneous foundation upon which 
that import rests. It is true, indeed, that the apos¬ 
tolic age was not bound to formulas, as stiff and dead 
formulas. Otherwise, Meyer is right in defending, 
against the objections of de Wette, Strauss, and 
others, the historical truth of this direction of Christ 
This is not the only instance in-which we have pre¬ 
sented a more specially defined statement of the fun¬ 
damental doctrines of Christianity, and of the essen¬ 
tial points of the Christian confession (sec 2 Cor. xiil 
18; 1 Tim. iii. 16; Tit il 11, 18, etc.). [Comp, the 
Doctrinal Thoughts , below, sub No. 6.] 

Vcr. 20. Teaching them. —These words mark, 
on the one hand, the continuation of the apostolic 
activity, after that paBstrevur and fiarri^uy had pre¬ 
ceded ; upon the other, the course of the Christian, 
which should run on parallel to this activity. The 
statement concerning the new trroX-f), John xiil 34, 
which refers undoubtedly to the institution of the 
Holy Supper, shows us, that all things commanded 
by Christ concentrate in the truth, and the spiritual 
observance of that Supper as necessarily following 
baptism and the establishment of the visible church. 
See the author’s Leben Jeru , il 8, p. 1330. 

[We should not overlook that there is no icot be¬ 
fore b ibdff kout e s, so that baptising and te ac h ing 
are not strictly coordinate, as two successive acts 
and means of Christianizing the nations; but the 
teaching is a continuous process, which partly pre¬ 
cedes baptism, as a general exhibition of the gospel 
with the view to bring the adults to the critical turn¬ 
ing point of decision for Christ, and submission to 
His authority, and partly follows baptism, both in the 
case of adults and infants, as a thorough indoctrina¬ 
tion in the Christian truth, and the building up of the 
whole man unto the f\iU manhood of Christ, the au¬ 
thor and finisher of our faith. Since the eleven apos¬ 
tles and other personal disciples of our Lord could 
neither baptize nor teach all nations, it is evident 
that He instituted here the office of a continuous and 
unbroken preacherhood (not priesthood in the Jewish 
or Romish sense) and teacherhood, with all its duties 
and functions, its privileges and responsibilities; and 
to this office He pledged His perpetual presence to 
the end of time, without the intermission of a single 
day or hour.—P. 8.1 

[All things, whatsoever I have commanded 
you. —The doctrines and precepts of Christ, nothing 
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.688 and nothing more, are the proper subjects of 
Christian faith and practice, and constitute the genu¬ 
ine Christian tradition to be handed down from age 
to age, as distinct from those pseudo-Christian tradi¬ 
tions of men which were added to the gospel, as the 
pseudo-Jewish traditions of.the Pharisees and elders 
were added to the Old Testament, and “ made the 
word of God of none effect, 1 ’ Matt xv. 6.—P. S.] 
And, lo.—Excitation and encouragement to ful¬ 
fil the apostolic commission, and the duties of the 
Christian life, which are here enjoined.* 

I am with you.—Not merely through the 
agency of the power which has been given Me, but 
still more in the other person of the Holy Spirit, or 
the Paracletos (John xiv. 16, 26, etc.), and in My 
own personal agency, through My word (John xiv. 
23) and sacrament (Matt xxvi. 28). There is refer¬ 
ence also to their vital union to, and communion 
with, Him, in the might of His Spirit (John xiv. 20; 
xvi. 22), and of His life (John xv. 6). [Alford: “ 4 /,’ 
in the fullest sense: not the Divine Presence as dis¬ 
tinguished from the Humanity of Christ His Hu¬ 
manity is with us likewise. The vinq lives in the 
branches.... The presence of Christ is part of the 
4Z69tj above—the effect of the well-pleasing of the 
Father. So that the mystery of His name, 4nnayoirf}\, 
is fulfilled— God with us.” —P. S.] 

[With you.—Wordsworth, like' the Romish in¬ 
terpreters, erroneously confines n*6' vfiwv to the 
apostles and their successors in office. Let us 
quote Alford, also a dignitary of the Episcopal 
Church, against him: 44 To understand g.td' 6 nuv 
only of the apostles and their (?) successors, is to 
destroy the whole force of these most Weighty words. 
Descending even into literal exactness, we may see 
that StUdffKorrfS avrout rtipuv •wdirra $<ra ivtrti\dp.r\v 
v/xivj makes atnout •into bfiets, as soon as they are 
fie/ua&rjTe vfiivoi. The command is to the Universal 
Church —to be performed, in the nature of things, 
by her ministers and teachers, the manner of appoint¬ 
ing which is not here prescribed, but to be learnt in 
the unfoldings of Providence recorded in the Acts 
of the Apostles, who by His special ordinance were 
the founders and first builders of that Church—but 
whose office, on that very account, precluded the idea 
of succession or renewal .” In a general sense, how¬ 
ever, the apostolic office—the only one which Christ 
founded, but which was the fruitful germ of all other 
ministerial offices (the presbyterate and deaconate) 
—is truly and really continued, with all its necessary 
functions for the preservation and propagation of the 
church, in the ministerial or pastoral office. In this 
passage the apostles and other disciples (there were, 
probably, more than five hundred in all, comp. 1 Cor. 
xv. 6) appear as the representatives of the whole 
ministry of the gospel, and in a wider sense of the 
whole church over against the unchristian world, 
which is to be christianized by them. As the Saviour 
prayed not for the apostles alone, 44 but for them also 
that shall believe on Ilim through their word, that 
they all may be one” (John xvii. 20, 21), so the 
promise of His abiding presence is to all ministers 
of the gospel and to the whole Church they repre¬ 
sent. Christ has abundantly proved, and daily 
proves, His blessed presence in non-episcopal, as 
well as episcopal churches, even where only two or 

# [So also Meyer. Alford gives the words; sal IBov , 
a different meaning which is rather &r fetched, by referring 
them to the ascension, the manner of which is not related 
by Matthew.—P. 8.] 


three humble disciples are assembled in His name 
(Matt xviii. 20), and it is our duty and privilege, in 
the spirit of true evangelical catholicity, to acknowl¬ 
edge and revere the footprints of our Saviour in all 
ages and sections of Christendom, whether Greek, or 
Latin, or Anglican, or Protestant—P. S.1 

Alway.* —The words: xdtray rhs j) at pas, every 
day , mark not only every year which will elapse till 
the world’s end, as years of redemption, but also 
every day, even the darkest, as days of redemption. 
[Alford : 44 All the appointed days—for they are 
numbered by the Father, though by none but Him.” 
Wordsworth : 44 1 shall never be absent from you a 
single day; I shall never be absent in any of the 
days of the greatest trial and affliction of the Church; 
but I shall remain with her till the last day, when you 
will see Me again in bodily presence.”—P. S.] 

Unto the end of the world. —That is, until 
the completion or consummation of the secular ©on, 
or the period of time which comes to an end with the 
mrousia, and involves the end of the present world 
itself. Hence this fact is also included, that Christ ac¬ 
companies His own, when they go to the most remote 
boundaries of the world to preach the Gospel. [The 
word unto (cws) does not set a term to Christ’s pres¬ 
ence, but to His invisible and temporal presence, 
which will be exchanged for His visible and eternal 
presence at His last coming. Now Christ is with us 
then when He shall appear in glory, we shall be with 
Him where He is (John xvii 24), and shall see Him 
as He is (1 John iii. 2). Comp. Bengel, who remarks to 
ews: 44 Turn enim nos erimus cum Domino .”— P. &] 
On account of this all-encompassing, this heaven- 
and-earth-including presence *of Christ, the fact of 
the personal ascension is omitted by our Evangelist, 
which is done also by John, as a point which is self- 
evidently comprehended in this omnipresence. [The 
fact it^lf of the ascension is clearly implied, not 
only in this verse, but also in other passages of this 
Gospel, as ch. xxii 44; xxiv. 80; xxv. 14, 81; xxvi 
64.— P. a] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL 

1. The mountain in Galilee .—The appearance of 
the risen Lord upon this mountain recalls in its every 
part the transfiguration upon the mountain in Perea, 
and also Peter’s confession, which * preceded that 
transfiguration. Hence it is, it seems to us, that tra¬ 
dition has connected the second event with the first, 
in regard to the locality, and has named Mount Ta¬ 
bor as the scene of the transfiguration. Upon this 
occasion we have a repetition of both the solemn 
confession and the transfiguration. The two scenes 
agree in kind, but this present one surpasses in de¬ 
gree. There, Peter confessed: 44 Thou art Christ, the 
Son of the living God;” here, a disciple-band of 
more than five hundred believers fall in adoration at 
the feet of the risen Lord. There, Christ confirmed 
Peter’s confession, as a revelation from the Father; 
here, He declares: 44 All power is given unto Me in 
heaven and on earth.” There, He proclaimed the 
institution of His Church (jKK\7i<rla) upon the foun¬ 
dation of this confession; sere, He appoints His dis¬ 
ciples apostles unto all nations, while these nations 
wefe to take the place of the disciples (uafh)T*v<raT*\ 
He institutes holy baptism, and recalls the more 

# [Lange : alls Tags, aU the days, which la the literal 
translation.—P. 6.] 
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special institution of the ministerial (teaching) office 
(John xx. 21), and of the Holy Supper (see above, 
Exeg. Notes). —And as He made manifest, upon the 
Mount of Transfiguration, His connection with the 
heavenly world of spirits, and with the entire past 
of God's kingdom (Moses and Elijah), so He certifies 
here His connection with the entire future of God’s 
kingdom, His eternal presence in the Church in this 
world, by means of these words: “ Lo, I am with 
you every day till the completion of the aeon, of the 
world’s course and time.” 

2. When Matthew mentions in this passage only 
the Eleven, he will merely mark them out as the 
leaders of the Galilean disciple-procession, but in no 
sense as those to whom the institutions of the glorified 
Lord were exclusively entrusted. Gerlach is of the 
opinion, that the principal, the predominating thought 
with Matthew, was the office of public teacher; “ and 
hence it is that all the appearances of our Lord, 
which were enjoyed by different parties, are omitted.” 
But Matthew reports even an appearance of Jesus 
unto the women. If Matthew here records (as Ger¬ 
lach himself admits) the same meeting of Jesus with 
the disciples which is mentioned by Paul, 1 Cor. xr. 
fi, it follows that the Lord himself here committed His 
formal institutions and commissions to the whole as¬ 
sembled Church, with the Apostles at her head, just 
as He at a later date poured out His Spirit upon the 
whole assembled Church. And from this, then, we 
argue, that, according to the law of Christ, the apos¬ 
tolic office and the Church are not two divided sec¬ 
tions. In the commission to teach and to baptise, 
the apostolical community is one, a united apostolate, 
involving the Church, or, a united Church, including 
the Apostles. In this unity we may unquestionably 
mark the distinction between the leader and the led, 
which comes out in a more positive way in the en- 
trustment to the Apostles of the official keys (Matt 
xvi. 19; xviii. 18; John xx. 21). But that is an 
organic contrast arising from, and conditioned by, 
the unity of the apostolic communion (1 Cor. v. 4). 

8. The declaration of Christ: 4t All power,” etc., 
and His command to baptize into the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, etc., as also the fact that He 
received the adoring homage of His disciples, show 
clearly that He presented Himself not only in the 
majesty of His exalted humanity, but also in the 
brightness of His divinity. In the words: “ is given 
unto Me,” there is, undoubtedly, emphasis laid upon 
His mediatorial relationship, which is frequently illus¬ 
trated by the Apostle (l Cor. xv. 28; Eph. i. 20; 
Phil. ii. 9 ft); but, at the same time, with equal dis¬ 
tinctness is the homoousia (or co-equality) of Christ 
with the Father and the Holy Spirit expressed in the 
second name of the baptismal formula. Under the 
old economy, the predominant reference in all the 
divine government was to the glorification of the 
Father; under the new economy, to that of the Son; 
while, in the final completion, the Father shall be 
glorified with the Son in the glorification of the Holy 
Spirit 

4. It is manifest that the kingdom which Christ 
here describes is not only a regnum gratia, but also 
a kingdom of power, and a kingdom of glory; but it 
does not manifest itself as three distinct kingdoms, 
but the power which He manifests is subservient to 
the interests of the kingdom of grace, and the king¬ 
dom of grace finds its end and completion in the 
Kingdom of glory (see the author’s Positive Dogma » 
tik\ 

5. That the Anabaptists appeal for their views 


without sufficient reason to ver. 19, has been often 
enough pointed out (see the Exeg. Notes). But, upon 
the other hand, it is clearly presupposed in fialhrrsv- 
croTf, that persons are to be induced to be baptized 
by the use of gospel means, not by forcible conver¬ 
sion,—are not to be made catechumens by compul¬ 
sion ; and also, that baptism can be administered to 
children really only upon the ground of a truly Chris¬ 
tian family, or at least of a god-parentship (sponsor¬ 
ship) which represents spiritually such a family. Oi 
the baptism of children, consult W. Hoffmann: 
Gcsprdche uber Taufe und Wiedertaufe; Cuhnamt 
Welche Bewandtnim hat es mxt der Taufe / Straas 
burg, 1847; the writings of Maktknsen, Rudelbach, 
etc. [Comp, also, on the yxedo-Baptist side of the 
question: P. Schaff: History of the Apostolic Church, 
New York ed., 1853, § 142, 148, pp. 569-531; 
P. Schaff : History of the Christian Church of ike 
First Three Centuries, New York, 1859, p. 122 fE; 
W. Wall (Episcopalian): The History of Infant 
Baptism, 2d ed., Oxford, 1844, 4 vote. ; Samuel 
Miller (Presbyterian): Infant Baptism Scriptural 
and Reasonable, etc., Philad., 1840; W. Nabt (Meth¬ 
odist) : A Dissertation on Christian Baptism, Cincm* 
nati, 1864 (at the close of his Com. on Matthew, 
p. 641-652). On the Baptist side of the question, 
both in regard to infant baptism and immersion, 
compare the learned and able works of Alexander 
Carson : Baptism in its Mode and Subjects , 5th Am. 
ed., 1850, and, as regards the mode of baptism, 
Dr. T. J. Conakt : The Meaning and Use of Bap 
tisein PhildogicaUy and Historically Investigated, 
being an Appendix to his revised Version of the 
Gospel of Matthew, New York, 1860, and also 
separately printed by the Am. Bible Union, New 
York, 1861.—P. S.] 

6. In (into) the name .—As we saw before, the 
name is not the essence itself, but the expression, the 
manifestation of the essence, among those of God’s 
intelligent creatures who name the name. So then, 
In (into) the name (cit rb tivofuz) of the Triune, signi¬ 
fies: 1. The ground; (a) objectively: according to 
His revelation, under His authority, by reason of Hk 
command, and agreeably to His institution; (6) sub¬ 
jectively : upon the confession of this name. 2. The 
means; (a) objectively: into the revelation of His 
name as the spiritual element; (5) subjectively: for 
the revelation of His name in the actual confession. 
8. The object; (a) objectively: for the glorification 
of the Triune name in the subject baptized; (5) sub¬ 
jectively: for the happiness* of the baptized in the 
Triune name. All the significations are combined in, 
and expressed by «Ir rb tvoytu Gerlach says: u To 
do something in the name of God, means, not only: 
upon His commission, but to do it in such a m a nn e r 
that the power and being of God Himself shall ap¬ 
pear as working in the transaction. Thus: to bless 
in the nam e of the Lord (2 Sam. vi. 18; Ps. cxxix. 
8); to abjure one in the name of the Lord (1 Kings 
xxii. 16); to curse one (2 Kings ii. 24); above aU, 
to pray in Jesus’ name (John xvl 23).” The person 
baptized is, accordingly, “ fully committed unto the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit—consecrated 

* [In German: sur Beseligung, which the Edinb.edition 
mlsrendern: to seal, as if Beseligung wore the Mine with 
Versiegelung / The objective end of baptism (and ««f ms*, 
la the glory of God, the subjective end the happiness w 
salvation of the persons baptized byintroduein* them Jntc 
tbe communion with God. The Westminster Catechism 
combines the two In tbe first question: ** Wbat is tbe chief 
end of man ? To glorify God and to epjoy Him forever. - 
P. 8.] 
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made over to experience the blessing, the redeeming 
and sanctifying influences, of each of the three Per¬ 
sons ; hence, also, he is even named by the name of 
the Lord (Isa. xliii. 7; lxiii, 19; Jer. xy. 16).” 

Baptism is, after the analogy of the circumcision, 
a covenant transaction, more particularly the dedica¬ 
tory covenant transaction, the sacrament of regene¬ 
ration, to which the Lord’s Supper corresponds, as 
the completed covenant act, as the sacrament of sanc¬ 
tification. Baptism represents the birth, the Supper 
the festive manifestation of Christianity. Considered 
in this light, however, we must bring out prominent¬ 
ly these three points: (1) God in this covenant is its 
author, who invites, reconciles, lays down conditions, 
and that all the vows and performances of men are to 
rest upon God’s promises. (2) The promises of God 
are promises and assurances of the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Spirit, in which the personal Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Spirit, specializing and individual¬ 
izing the Gospel, makes Himself over, with all His 
own peculiar gifts, to each individual subject of bap¬ 
tism ; the Father, with the blessing of creation and 
regeneration; the Son, with the blessing of history, 
i. e., of salvation; the Holy Spirit, with the blessing 
of His life and of the (entire) Church. This promise 
contains the assurance of the paternal guardianship 
and blessing of God, of the grace and merit of Christ, 
of the consolation, illumination, and direction of the 
Holy Spirit. But all this under the condition of the 
subject’s own personal appropriation and application. 
(8) And in accordance with this, we must direct at¬ 
tention to the vows presented to the Father, the Son, 
and the Spirit. In the case of children, these vows 
are made by parents or god-parents (sponsors); and 
where these guarantees are entirely wanting, there is 
the limit of Christian infant baptism. 

7. In the name of the Father, and of the Son, and 
of the Holy Spirit —“ This passage is the chief proof 
of the doctrine of the Trinity. (1) These three must 
be subjects distinct from one another, and true per¬ 
sons, especially because rb 6voixa is never,in the en¬ 
tire Bible used of ahstractis, of qualities, but only of 
true persons. (2) They must be equal, consequently 
divine persons, because they are placed upon an 
equality, and because like reverence is claimed for 
each. Even Julian the Apostate acknowledged the 
force of this passage, and accused the Christians of 
being polytheists.” So Heubner. This taunt is to 
be avoided by our showing no favor to the vulgar 
conception of three distinct Divine beings and indi¬ 
viduals, and by holding fast to three personal dis¬ 
tinctions in the one divine being. For more exact 
details, see the works upon systematid theology. We 
would only add, that the doctrine of the Trinity is to 
be regarded as the fundamental, theological doctrine 
of Christianity, to which the soteriological doctrines 
of election, of the atonement, and the Church corre¬ 
spond. 

[It should be added, that the doctrine of the Trin¬ 
ity does not rest, by any means, merely on the few 
dicta probantia which teach it directly and expressly, 
as the baptismal formula, the apostolic benediction, 
2 Cor. xiii. 13, and the doubtful passage on the three 
witnesses in heaven, 1 John v. 7 (comp, besides Matt. 
liL 16, 17; 1 Pet. L 2; Rev. i. 4, 6), but still more 
on facts, on the whole Scripture revelation of God os 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit in the three great works 
of creation, redemption, and sanctification. From 
this Trinity of revelation ((economical Trinity) we 
justly infer the Trinity of essence (ontological Trin¬ 
ity), since God reveals Himself as He actually is, and 

36 


since there can be no contradiction between His char* 
acter and His works. Moreover, every one of the 
many passages which separately teach either the divin¬ 
ity of our Saviour, or the divinity of tho Holy Spirit, 
viewed in connection with the fundamental Scripture 
doctrine of the unity of the Godhead, proves, indi¬ 
rectly, also the doctrine of the holy Trinity. Hence 
you cannot deny this fundamental doctrine without 
either running into Tritheism, or into Deism, without 
destroying either the divine unity, or the divinity of 
Christ and the Holy Spirit, and thereby undermin¬ 
ing the whole work of redemption and sanctifica¬ 
tion.—P. S.] 

8. Institution of the Church .—With this apos¬ 
tolic commission, and with the institution of bap¬ 
tism, which had been preceded by that of the Sup¬ 
per and of the ministerial office, and by the presen¬ 
tation of the “ keys,” the institution of the Church 
is finished, as regards her elements. This can be 
doubted only, when we ignore that the essence of 
the Christian Church consists in the communion of 
the word and the sacraments of Christ, that the word 
calls the Church # into beigg, that baptism is the 
foundation, and the communion in a more special 
sense is the manifestation, of the Church. The doubt 
whether Christ Himself founded the Church, originat¬ 
ed with those who sought the nature of the Church 
in her policy, or external social organization and 

j constitution; as, e. g., J. H. Bdhraer, G. J. Plank 
(Oeschichte der chnstlichen Qescllscha/leverfassung, 
L p. 17. We may notice in passing, that the germs 
of Baur’s “ Ebinioten Hypothese ” ore to be found 
p. 9. in this book). The evangelical history teaches 
us that the institution of the Church arose first grad¬ 
ually, that the institution was announced and pre¬ 
pared for in the word iuKkrioia, Matt. xvi. 18 ; was 
decided by the fact of Christ’s death and resurrec¬ 
tion; and completed, when the Spirit was poured 
out at Pentecost. Then it was that the organism of 
the Church, which the Lord had gradually formed, 
received the quickening Spirit. 

9. The resurrection as the Lords exaltation .— 
Because Matthew and John do not record the ascen¬ 
sion, some have drawn conclusions from this silence 
adverse to the reality of the ascension. These de¬ 
ductions rest upon two essential errors. The first 
error concerns the character of the evangelical writ¬ 
ings : the Evangelists are held to have been chron¬ 
iclers, who relate all they know of Jesus. But we 
have already shown how far they surpassed these de¬ 
mands ; that each Evangelist viewed his materials, 
and arranged them, influenced by a conception of the 
Lord’s glory peculiar to himself, and according to 
one plastic, fundamental thought. But far below a 
proper appreciation of the Gospels as this error lies, 
equally far below a proper appreciation of the resur¬ 
rection of Christ, in its full, eternal significance, does 
the second error lie. Some, in accordance with, the 
low belief of the Middle Ages,have conceived the resur¬ 
rection to have been a kind of awaking, on the Lord’s 
part, unto a life in this world similar to that of Laza¬ 
rus, so that possibly He might have died again. Then 
the ascension came in, as the second, entirely new, 
and in fact much greater miracle, and decided the 
matter then, and only then. This may be the view 
of monks of the Middle Ages, but it is not the view 
of the Apostolic Church. According to the true con¬ 
ception, the ascension is essentially implied in the 
resurrection. Both events are combined in the one 
fact of Christ's exaltation. The resurrection is the 
root and the beginning of the ascension; the ascen* 
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•ion id the blossom and crown of the resnrrection. ! 
Hence the Apostolic writings take the ascension al¬ 
ways for granted (Acts il 31, 33; v. 81; vii. 55 ; 
Eph. I 20; ii. 6 ; iv. 8; Phil ii. 6-10; 1 Tim. iil 
16; 1 Pet iil 82). The ascension is as really pre¬ 
supposed by John (vl 62 ; • xx. 17) and by Matthew 

i xxvl 64) as it is distinctly related by Mark and 
„uke. Toe Lord did not return again after His res¬ 
urrection into this present life; and yet quite as lit¬ 
tle did He, as a simple, spiritual existence, enter into 
the unseen world. He has become through the res¬ 
urrection, which was at the same time transforma¬ 
tion, the firfet fruits of the new spiritual human life 
of glorified humanity; hence is He the Prince of the 
risible and the invisible worlds, which find here the 
point of union (Eph. I 211 But this life, as regards 
its essence, is the heavenly life; and, as regards its 
character, the entrance into that estate was accord¬ 
ingly the beginning of the ascension. We cannot 
indeed say (with Kinkel), that the early Church iden¬ 
tified the resurrection and the ascension; or, that the 
latter occurred upon the first day of the resurrection; 
or, that there was a succession of ascensions. The 
resurrection marks the entrance into the heavenly 
ttate; the ascension, into the heavenly sphere. With 
the first, the manner of His former intercourse with 
the disciples ceased, and was replaced by His mirac¬ 
ulous appearances; with the last, His risible inter¬ 
course with the disciples generally ceased, to give 
place to the sending of the Paraclete, the Holy Spirit 
This is the reason why the ascension presents a sad 
side as well as a joyful, being the departure of Jesus 
from the earth. It is both Good Friday and Easter. 
By it the Church of Christ is marked out as both a 
Church of the cross and a Church of the crown, and 
enters upon a course of conflict which lasts from 
Pentecost to the second Advent Christ’s ascension 
is accordingly His proper glorification, as the resur¬ 
rection His transformation. Nevertheless, the unity 
of the exaltation of Christ predominates to such a 
degree in the apostolic view, that the final ascension 
is taken for granted by the Apostles. John sees the 
image of the ascension in this, that Christ will con¬ 
tinue to live in the Petrine and Johannean type of 
the Church; Matthew in this, that He will be with 
His own till the completion of the world, hence omni- 

S resent with His people in His majesty, as regards 
oth time and space. Such a spiritual dynamic om¬ 
nipresence of Christ is conceivable only upon the pre¬ 
condition of the ascension. That “ the feast of the 
Ascension did not make its appearance until a late 
period ” (Gerlach), is to be explained by the fact, 
that originally the forty days of the glorification of 
Christ made up one continuous festival Then the 
ascension rose just in proportion as the festival of 
the Forty Days sank. Upon the corporeality of the 
risen Saviour, tee Lange’s Leben Jeeu , il 8, p. 1750. 
In that work, we have considered connectedly the 
conceptions of transformation and glorification, as is 
usually done; and this is so far justifiable, as trans¬ 
formation is the basis of glorification. But the lat¬ 
ter, which is the fully developed bloom of trans¬ 
formation, does not fully manifest itself till Christ’s 
appearance uppn the mountain in Galilee, and till the 
ascension. 

10. Matthew’s three sacred mountains: (1) The 
Mount of the Seven Beatitudes; (2) the Mount of 


* [Yer. 22 is a printing error of the original faithfully re¬ 
produced iu the Edlnb. edition, which odds other errors, as 
Matt rx tL 24, instead of 64, etc,—P. 8.] 


Transfiguration; (8) the Mount of the great Resop 
rection-festival. (Do Wette: The self-inauguration 
of Jesus,—Transfiguration,—Farewell) 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

The revelation of our risen Lord in the great con 
gregation of the disciples upon the mountain: 1. Tbs 
festival which succeeded the Palm-entry, after they 
had been scattered. 2. The festival which preceded 
the feast of Pentecost, when they became perfectly 
united. 8. The festival of Easter in its complete 
form.—How great the gain when we believingly re¬ 
pair to the place where the Lord has commanded us 
to go: 1. In the Lord’s house; 2. at the Lord’s table; 
8. before the Lord’s throne.—The believing Church 
is constituted by its appearance before the Lord: 1. 
It is only the appearance before the Lord which 
makes a true Church; the appearance before men 
can form only a picture of a Church, or a party. 2. 
The appearance before the Lord truly unites the 
everlasting Church.—The Easter Church, kneeling 
before her Lord, receives His Easter blessing: 1. 
The kneeling Church.. 2. The Easter blessing: (a) 
the most blessed assurance that* His royal glory is 
her shield and salvation; (b) the most extensive com¬ 
mission unto all the worid with His salvation; (c) 
the solemn assurance of His presence and His con¬ 
duct to the end of the worid.—How Christ replies to 
doubters in His Church: 1. By a reference to His 
unbounded power; 2. by the institution of His un¬ 
bounded Church; 8. by the assuranoe of His ever- 
abiding presence.—The believing Church participates 
in the glory of her glorified Lord: 1. She shares His 
might, in the guardianship and blessing which she 
experiences; 2. she shares His fulness of grace, in 
the office she discharges; 3. she shares His victory, 
in the assuranoe received by her.—The risen Saviour 
in His majesty: 1. In His royal glory; 2. in His di¬ 
vine glory; 8. in the glory of His victory.—All pow 
er in heaven and upon earth united in the Lord for 
His people.—Jesus’ omnipotence, an omnipotence of 
grace, and an omnipotence of judgment — The 
Church’s institution and commission is one : 1. The 
institution, a commission; 2. the commission, an in¬ 
stitution.—Holy baptism, as the foundation of Christ's 
Church : 1. The pre-condition, catechumens who 
have been won by the gospel; 2. its meaning, the 
covenant grace of the Triune God; 8. its object, the 
holy communion and its blessing.—Baptism in the 
name of the Triune God, the celebration of a personal 
covenant: 1. The promises of God, Father, Son, and 
Spirit, unto the baptized; 2. the vows of the bap* 
tized, in which he yields and binds himself unto the 
Father, Son, and Spirit.—Baptism, the gospel in its 
special application to the subject of baptism.—The 
right of piedo-baptism: 1. The Lord’s title to the 
children of Christians; 2. the Christian children’s title 
to the Lord.—The sanctification of paxlo-baptism.— 
The doctrine of the holy Trinity in its practical sig¬ 
nificance : 1. A threefold gospel; 2. a threefold Chris¬ 
tian calling; 3. a threefold creation and summons 
unto a spiritual life.—The religion of the Txinity and 
the religion of the Spirit are one.—Christ’s servants 
should teach others what Christ has commanded, 
not command others what Christ has taught—The 
blessing of the risen Lord unto His people: 1. Near 
all and with all; 2. every day, upon every way; 8- 
till the world’s end; 4. and till the worid is per 
| fee ted. 
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Starke: —Man must contribute his part; then 
will God meet him with His promises.— But some 
doubted. Because they were so tajrdy in believing, 
we may receive their testimony as so much more 
trustworthy.— Is given Me: This is a divine, eternal 
power,—the foundation of the gospel, the ministerial 
office,—the ground of our responsibility to obey His 
commandments, of the baptismal covenant, and of 
His gracious presence in the Church.—This is the 
greatest loss, both at the appearance and the begin¬ 
ning of piety, in very many souls, that they will not 
deny their own strength, and cast themselves down at 
Christ’s feet.—The boundless power and exaltation 
of Jesus Christ, the ground of faith and all consola¬ 
tion, from which we must obtain the victory over 
sin, death, the devil, hell, and the world.—Hitherto 
ye have been my disciples and scholars; but now ye 
are to become masters and teachers, and are to make 
disciples of others.—The preaching of the gospel, 
along with these attestations, is a precious and in¬ 
comparable fruit of the death and resurrection of 
Christ.—To preach and administer the sacraments, 
are the chief duties of the New Testament minister, 
Acts iv. 6.— Teaching them to observe , Heb. vi. 1, 2; 
2 Tim. iii. 15, 16.—To these duties belongs also the 
observance of the Lord’s Supper.— Zernus: It is not 
enough to be baptized, but there is likewise demand¬ 
ed a holy zeal, to live after the baptismal covenant, 
and to walk blameless, 1 Pet iii. 21.— Quesnel: A 
preacher’s true fidelity consists in this, that he 
preaches nothing but what he has learned from Je¬ 
sus Christ.—Believest thou His promise, then canst 
thou in Him and through Him easily overcome all 
things.—[ Quesnel adds this concluding prayer to his 
practical Com. on Matthew : Be Thou therefore with 
us always, 0 Lord, to be our light, our strength, and 
our consolation. Be with Thy Church, to be her 
steadfastness, her protection, and her holiness. Amen. 
—P. S.] 

Lisco :—Christ even in His human nature is the 
administrator of the divine laws over men, yea, over 
all creatures.—I have been baptized; the pledge of 
God’s grace unto me.—Baptism is an incorporation 
into the body of Christ, which is governed by His 
Spirit 

Gerlach :—They worshipped Sim. That belief 
in the divinity of Christ, which was partly slumber¬ 
ing during His state of humiliation, is awakened in 
all, as with one blow, through this miraculously im¬ 
posing view of the risen Saviour.—Acknowledgment 
of repentance and of faith, even wtien it was not yet 
associated with a clear knowledge concerning the 
Lord’s person and teaching, was deemed sufficient by 
the Apostles to justify baptism, Acts il 41; viii. 12, 
37; ix. 19; x. 47, 48; xvi. 33; xix. 5.— Unto the 
end of the world; i. e., till the new world appears, 
in which God’s kingdom is manifested in its glory. 
Their administration of baptism and their teaching 
were accordingly to be accompanied and blessed 
by His omnipresent, everywhere mighty, efficient 
power. 

Heubner: —The authority of the Father contin¬ 
ues, but He'performs everything through the Son 
(and for the Son).—Thereupon rests also the obliga¬ 
tion to worship Christ.—The Lord sends to His sub¬ 
jects.—Christ declares here distinctly the universal¬ 
ity of His Church.* It was His own clear will to be 

* [The universality or catholicity of tha Chorcb, which 
unfolds itself gradually In the missionary work, is implied iu 
tho words: ‘’Make disciples of all nations ." The Edinb. 
edition renders AUgememheU seiner Kircte by * equality 


a universal Saviour.—By the ordinance of Christ, 
baptism has the divine sanction for all times and 
peoples.—Teach them aU things . Nothing is to be 
made obsolete. Nothing is contained in Christ’s law 
which was merely a toleration of an error of the 
I times. —I am with you: The most glorious word of 
! consolation at parting. The most sublime conclusion 
j of the gospel: 1. For all Christians unto all time. 
2. The import of this promise. With His Spirit, and 
His actual manifestation of power.—Christ shall be 
i preached to all in their own time, even in the other 
I world.-*-The revelation of the glory of Jesus on 
parting from His Apostles and His Church. 

Braune: —Previously, Christ bad appeared sud¬ 
denly, unexpectedly; now He makes a special ap¬ 
pointment with them.—In Galilee, the despised prov¬ 
ince, He had the most friends.—Christ is the Lord 
of the visible and invisible Church, of the Church 
militant and triumphant— [Rieger .*] Some doubted: 
wonder not that in thy case, too, faith is a constant 
subjugation of unbelief.—In flaming hearts, the light 
of conviction must kindle.— Is given Me. With joy¬ 
ous assurance He awaited His departure. He had 
won so few, and His task embraced all peoples, all 
times, Eph. i. 20, 23.—If He is busy and efficient at 
creation, much more is He at regeneration.—The 
first disciples, Christians, became missionaries, mes¬ 
sengers of salvation, as soon as the Church was found¬ 
ed at Pentecost. Upon that first feast of Pentecost, 
there were three thousand Christians; at the end of 
the first century, five hundred thousand; under the 
first Christian ruler, Constantine the Great, about 
ten millions; in the eighth century, some thirty mil¬ 
lions ; at the era of the Keformation, nearly one hun¬ 
dred millions; and now, well nigh two hundred mil¬ 
lions.* — Missionaries from England and Ireland 
brought the gospel to Germany, f—The missionary 
work is the duty for the Church. There are still 
eight hundred millions who have not the gospel; one 
hundred and sixty millions Mohammedans, ten mil¬ 
lions Jews, six hundred and thirty millions heathen.^ 
—Missions are now beginning to receive from the 
Church that attention they demand. Oh, if it were 
only held fast: Go ye, preach the gospel l Many 
act as if the Redeemer said, the Confession. —[/2ie- 
ger ;] The preaching of the gospel is an address 
made in Christ’s name unto the whole world: it has 
not to do with an emendation of the Jewish religion, 
nor with an elevation of heathen morality, nor with 
the establishment of civil rights; but it is a gospel 
of the kipgdom, a proclamation that Jesus is the 

• 

of His Church," which gives no sense at all In this connec¬ 
tion.—P. 8.1 

# According to tho calculation of Dr. Dioterict in Ber¬ 
lin. made in 1659, the number of Christians amounts to 
835,000.000.—P. 8.] 

t [Germany is substltnted for the original to us (i. 
Germans ), which the Edinb. edition thoughtlessly retained. 
Oermany gave to Englnnd, in the fifth century, its Anglo- 
Saxon population, which was subsequently christianized by 
missionaries from Rome (Augustine and his thirty compan¬ 
ions sent out by Gregory I., a. d. 596); England sent a few 
centuries later tne gospel to the Continent, mainly through 
Wlnfried or Boniface, u the apostle of Germany;" and Ger¬ 
many discharged the debt by giving to England, indirectly at 
least; the Protestant Reformation, in the sixteenth century. 
In America bqth nationalities meet In the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury to coalesce into one on the ground of their common 
Protestant Christianity.—P. 8.] 

1 [According to Dieterioi's calculation the religious sta¬ 
tistics of the world- in 1859 stood as follows; 

Heathens. 800,000,000 

Mohammedans. 160,000.000 

Jews. 5.000.000 

Christiana. 885,000,000-P. 6.] 
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Lord ; a gospel of glory, that the Son of God hath 
appeared and taken away the power from death, and 
from the subjection unto vanity, beneath which the 
whole creation groaneth, etc.—Baptism. Immersion , 
which signifies the death and burial of sinful human¬ 
ity, became an aspersion to signify the outpouring 
of the Holy Spirit for the soul's renewal, or a sprink¬ 
ling to indicate purification and dedication, sanctifi¬ 
cation of heart and life; the external mode may 
change (but still the idea must obtain the same depth, 
Horn. vi. 4, viz., to be baptized into the death of 
Christ to a new life). — Baptism is the sacrament 
through which one becomes a Christian.— Lo, lam 
with you: He is not coming, He is here: 1. He is 
with weak and strong; 2. in battle as in victory; 3. 
in life and in death; 4. in time and eternity.—Here 
Jesus is with us in His word, there we shall be with 
Him in His glory.— Uhle : What the exalted Son of 
man in His exaltation is unto men: 1. What do His 
friends possess in Him ? He is, (a) their royal Bro¬ 
ther ; (6) their eternal High-Priest; (<?) their almighty 
Protector; (d) the unfailing Accomplisher of their 
perfection. 2. What do His enemies possess in Him ? 
He is, (a) their almighty King; (6) an omniscient 
Witness; (c) a patient Forbearer; (d) a righteous 
Judge.— Ahlfeld: The last will of our Lora Jesus 
Christ: 1. Believe on the Risen One; 2. extend the 
Church; 3. console thyself with the Lord’s gracious 
assistance. —Heubner : The everlasting endurance of 
the kingdom of Jesus Christ 

[Matthew Henry :— Alway , i. «., all days, every 
day. I will be with you, on Sabbath days, on week 
days, fair days and foul days, winter days and sum¬ 
mer days. There is no day, no hour of the day, in 
which our Lord Jesus is not present with His 
churches and His ministers ; if there were, that day, 
that hour, they were undone. The God of Israel, the 
Saviour, is sometimes a God that hideth Himself (is*. 


xl. 15), but never a God that absenteth Hvn*d£; 
sometimes in the dark , but never at a distance. —HuA 
you: 1. With you and your writings : the divine 
power of the Scriptures continues to the end of time; 
2. with you and your successors : all the ministers of 
the Apostles, all to whom the commission extends to 
baptize and to teach ; [3. with you and all true dis¬ 
ciples, comp. Matt, xviii. 20]. —Chrysostom :— Lo, I 
am with you alway , etc. As much as to say: Tell 
Me not of the difficulty of all these things, seeing I 
am with you, who can make all things easy. A like 
promise He often made to the prophets of the 0. T., 
to Jeremiah, who pleaded his youth; to Moses and 
to Ezekiel, when they would have shunned the office 
imposed upon them. The promise is not to the Apos¬ 
tles only, who were not to continue till the end of the 
world, but with them to all who shall believe after 
them. He says this to the faithful as one body.—P. 
Schait :—The unbroken succession of Christ’s life 
through all ages of Christendom (or, the true doctrine 
Of the apostolic succession): 1. A glorious fact; t 
an irresistible evidence of Christianity; 3. an unfailing 
source of strength’and encouragement to the believer. 
—Christ’s presence with His people : 1. In the Holy 
Spirit, who reveals Christ to us and unites us to Him; 
2. in the Church which is His body, the fulness of 
Him that filleth all in all; 3. in His word; 4. in His 
sacraments, especially the Lord’s Supper, where He 
offers Himself to the believer as his spiritual food; 
5. in the hearts of believers, who Hve in Him as He 
in them, the hope of glory.—Christ’s omnipresence 
in the Church: 1. Its nature: (a) spiritual real; (b) 
divine-human; (c) mediatorial and saving; 2. its 
warning; 8. its comfort in life and in death.— 
Christ’s presence with His members on earth till His 
coming; their presence with Him in heaven, where 
they shaU see Him as He is, to glorify and enjoy Him 
forever.—P. S.] 
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ADDENDA 


BY THE AMERICAN EDITOR. 


The Sinai tic Manuscript of the Bible, which Professor Tischendorf rescued from the obscurity of the 
Convent of St. Catharine on Mount Sinai, and careftally edited in two editions in 1862 and 1868,* two years 
after the issue of the third edition of Dr. Lange's Commentary on Matthew, has been carefully com¬ 
pared in preparing the American edition of this work from Chapter VIII. to the close of the Gospel of 
Matthew. I thought I was the first to do so, but just before I finished the last pages of this volume, 

I found that B&umlein, in his Commentary on the Gospel of St. John,f and Meyer, in the fifth edition 
of his Commentary on Matthew, both of which appeared in 1864, had preceded me, at least in print. 
No critical scholar can ignore this manuscript hereafter. For it is the only complete, and perhaps the oldest 
of all the uncial codices of the Bible, or at least of the same age and authority as the celebrated Vatican 
Codex (which is traced by some to the middle of the fourth century), and far better edited by the German m 
Protestant Professor, Tischendorf, than the latter was by the Italian Cardinal, Angelo Mai. In the absence 
of a simpler mark agreed upon by critics (the proposed designation by the Hebrew & has not yet been 
adopted, and is justly objected to by Tregelles and others on the ground of typographical inconvenience), I 
introduce it always as Cod. Sin., and I find that Dr. Meyer in the fifth edition does the same. As I could 
not procure a copy of the printed edition of this Codex till I had finished the first seven chapters, I now 
complete the critical part of the work by adding its more important readings in the first seven chapters 
where they differ from the iextus receptus, on which the authorized English, as well as all the older Protestant 
Versions of the Greek Testament are substantially based. 

* Novell Testamentum Smimotnc, sire Novum Testamentum cum Eplstola Barnabas et Fragment!* Pastorls 
(Hennas). Ex Codice Sinaitico ausplciis Alexandri IL, omnium Busslarum imperatorls, ex tenebrls protracto orbique 
lltteraram trad i to accurate desert pait J&vothbub Fridbricub Constantin us Tischendorf, theol. et phll. Dr., etc. etc. 

LI peine, 1868. The text Is arranged In four columns and covers 148 folios; the learned Prolegomena of the editor lxxxl 
folios. There is besides a magnificent photo-11tbographed fao-slmlle edition of the wholo Slnaitio Bible, published at the ex¬ 
pense of the Emperor of Bessie, in 4 volumes (8 for the Old and 1 for the New Testament, the latter In 148 folios), under 
the title: Biblxobum Codex Sixaiticus Petbopoutaxus. Ausplciis augustissimis lmperatorls Alexandri II. ed. Const 
Tischendorf. Petropoll, 1862. A copy of this rare edition I have also consulted occasionally, in the Astor Library of New 
York. For fuller Information on this Important Codex (tu the words of Tischendorf: “ omnium codicum unciclium solve 
integer omniumque antiquissimus ”), we must refer the reader to the ample Prolegomena of Tischendorf, also to an 
article of Hilgsnfeld in his ZeUechriftfUr vcissenschaflliche Thcologie, vol. vli. (1864), p. 74 ft (who is disposed to assign 
it to a somewhat later age), and to ScRivxxxR'a.treatise, which I have not seen. * 

t Hengstenberg, in his Commentary on John, concluded in 1868, pays no attention whatever to this Codex, and is very 
defective in a critical point of view. 
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Cn. L 6.—Cod. Sin. omits the second 6 &aai- 
Xcvr, the king, after David. See 
Commentary, Crit. Note 1 on p. 48. 

v. 18.—Cod. Sin. sustains yivsais, birth, 
nativity (B., C., P., S M Z., etc., Lach- 
mapn, Tischendorf, Alford) for the led. 
ree. ytyyrjais, which may easify 
have arisen from 4yty%n]<r* and lytv- 
trf]dr], and as appearing to suit the con¬ 
nection better (partus modus), comp. 
Meyer, in the fifth ed., p. 43. But 
Christ’s origin was not properly a be¬ 
getting, engendering, y ivyr\ ai s (from 
ytvvaw) ; and hence yi yea is is pref“ 
erable both for internal and external 
reasons. Comp. Luke i. 14: i*l ry 
ytytati ainov , which is better sup¬ 
ported there than ytvrfiou. 

v. 19.—Cod. Sin.: 8 * iypar itrat for the 
led. ree. wapaZtiypariaai; the wapa 
in Cod. Sin. being U pundis notatum 
rursus deletis,” as Tischendorf remarks, 
Proleg. p. xlii, which I found to be 
correct on inspection of the fac-simile 
edition in the Astor Library. The 
sense, however, is not altered, since 
both SeiyptariC* (only once, CoL ii. 
15) and wapaZuynarifa (twice, Matt, 
i 19 and Heb. vi 6) mean to make a 
show or example of one, to put to shame. 
Lachmann, Tischendorf (ed. septima 
critics major, 1859), Alford (4th ed. 
of 1859), and Meyer (5th ed., but*omit¬ 
ting to notice the original reading of 
Cod. Sin.) read 5 c iy pi aria ai on the 
authority of B., Z., and scholia of 
Origen and Eusebius. 

v. 25.—Cod. Sin. reads simply: croccr viov, 
instead of the led. rec.: £r<*c rby 
vlbv our rjs rby wptar 6roKOV, 
and here sustains the testimony of 
Codd. B., Z., etc., and the modem crit¬ 
ical editions. The omission of wpwr6- 
7 okov is much easier accounted for, on 
doctrinal grounds, than its insertion, 
and cannot affect the controversy con¬ 
cerning the question of the brothers 
of Christ, since wperriroxos is genuine 
in Luke ii. 7, where there is no varia¬ 
tion of reading. On the other hand, 
the term does not necessarily prove that 
Mary had children after Jesus. Comp. 
Crit. Note 2, on p. 52, and the remark 
of Jerome, quoted in Tischendorf 8 crit 
apparatus (ed. 7. p. 4). 

Oh. II. 11*.—Cod. Sin. reads: <8 oy (*l8ov), they 


saw (as in the Eng. Ver.), for cbpow, 
they found (Vulg.: tnveneruni). 

v. 18.—Cod. Sin. omits Bpijvos mat, lamen¬ 
tation and, before uXauBpiis, weep¬ 
ing. So all the critical editors. The 
text. rec. seems to be enlarged from the 
Septuagint 

Ch. IIL 8.— 5 1 a rjccuov, through Isaiah, instead of 
5 w b *H aaiov, by Isaiah. The reading 
8 id is sustained also by Codd. B., C., 
D., Syr., Sahid., AEth., Vulg., Griesh, 
Lachm., Tischend., Alf., and is more 
correct; for the word was spoken by 
the Lord through Isaiah (a Domino 
per, as Irena:us has it). Hence insert 
in text on p. 67 after by: [J&roi^A, 
8 < <£]. 

v. 6.—Cod. Sin.: iop8avr\ war a pi u (also 
in Codd. B., C*., M., A., etc.) for 
*1 opbdyy vw* avrov. But n* 
r apt <p, river, may have been inserted 
from Mark L 5. 

Ch. IV. 5.—Cod. Sin.: earticey, text ree.: 

(ri* (E. V.: setteth). Lachmam 
and Alford adopt iarnatv with B., C., 
D., Z., while Tischendorf (7 ed., 1859) 
and Meyer retain larijoiv. The aorist 
interrupts the flow of the prwtens 
historicum in this verse (wapaXapfiirti 
. . . A«y«i), comp. vers. 8 and 10, and 
may have been a correction from 
Luke iv. 9. 

v. 10 .—8 wlcr t* fx o v , behind me, is wanting 
in Cod. Sin., as in other important 
witnesses, and in Elzevir’s cd. (see the 
apparatus in the crit. editions), and is 
probably an old insertion from Matt 
xvL 23, where Peter is addressed. 
Comp. Lange’s Exeg. Note on ch. iv. 
10, p. 85. 

Ch. V. 11.—Cod. Sin. sustains the led. rec. +«*- 
8 6pityoi (E. V. falsely), which was 
suspected by Griesbacb, and thrown 
out of the text by Fritzsche, Lachmann, 
Tischendorf, and Meyer, who says 
(fifth ed. p. 135) rather too dogmatic¬ 
ally : “ Das entbehrliche und den Nerv 
der Rede nur schwdchende Wort ist ein 
frommer , ungefugiger, und daher auek 
versehieden gesteUter Zuzalx. Comp. 
Crit. Note 2 on p. 98. 

v. 80.—Cod. Sin. sustains the Vatican Codex, 
Vulgata (eat), etc., Lachmann, Tischen¬ 
dorf, Tregelles, and Alford, in reading 
c Is y 4 * way awi\$y, should do- 
pari into hell, instead of the led. rec. 
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<Is yieyyar, should be 
east into heU, which seems to be a 
correction to suit the preceding verse. 

v. 44.—Cod. Sin. reads simply: ay aw art 
rous cxOpovt vptay sat vpoe - 
svxsaOs vw «p t u > y Si ancov - 
ruy , love your enemies and pray for 
those who persecute you, and omits 
after bpS>y the words from svhoyurs 
to ptcoveiy vpas ( bless them that curse 
you, do good to them that hate you), 
and after Mp r&y the words: iwrj- 
p € a ( Syro»y b fiat k a l (who de¬ 
spite fully use you and). It agrees in 
this omission with Cod. B., Copt, 
Iren., Orig., Euseb., and other fathers. 
Lachra&nn, Tischendorf, Tregelles, and 
Alford, expunge the words referred to, 
as an interpolation from Luke vi. 28 ; 
but de Wette and Meyer object, since 
the order of the clauses in Luke is 
different, and since the homoeoteleuta 
could easily cause omissions. The 
words iny pt a £ 6 vrvy bp as teal , 
however, are very suspicious, and in 
all probability inserted from Luke vi 
28. Hence Meyer, also, gives them 
up. 

v. 47.—Cod. Sin. sustains iOyucol, heathen, 
with B., D., Z., verss. and fathers 
against rsKuyat, publicans, which 
seems to have been inserted from ver. 
40, as already remarked on p. 112, 
Crit Note 6. 

Oh. VL 1.—Cod. Sin. agrees here again with the 
Vatican MS. (also D., Syr., Hieros., 
Itala, Vulgata, several fathers, Lachm., 
Tischend., Treg., Alf.), in reading Si- 
Kaioavyrjy, righteousness, instead 
of 4hfv poauyijy (text, ree,, Mat* 
that, Scholz), which is “a mistaken 
gloss, the general nature of this open- | 
ing caution not being perceived.” 

v. 12.—Cod. Sin. (also B., Z.): a<ph tcapt w 
(have forgiven) against the led, ree,: 
&<plepty , and the reading of D., E., 
L., etc.: &<p lo p * y, which may have 
been taken from Luke xi. 4. Lachm., 
Tischend., Alford, and Meyer, favor 
luphxapcy. 

v. 13.—Cod. Sin. omits the doxology and the 
amen in the Lord’s Prayer, with other 
ancient witnesses and all the modem 
critical editors, German and English, 
except Matthaei, whose exclusive ad¬ 
herence to his own Moscow manu¬ 



scripts gives his edition the character 
of partiality. It is generally regarded 
as an insertion from the ecclesiastical 
liturgies in the fourth century. On 
the 1 other hand, It is strongly defended 
as genuine, not only by Stier, as men¬ 
tioned on p. 122, but also by Scrivener 
(A Supplement to the authorised En¬ 
glish Version of the N, T., vol. i. 
1845, p v 155 ff.). Alford’s testimony 
against it, as quoted on p. 122, is cer¬ 
tainly too strong. The importance of 
the case will justify us in adding here 
the principal arguments on both sides 
of the question. It must be admitted 
that the weight (though by no means 
the number) of critical testimony Is 
rather against the doxology. Four of 
the most ancient uncial MSS., Cod. Sin. 
(4th cent), Vaticanus (B., 4th cent.), 
Cantabrigiensis, or Codex Bez® (D., 
5th or 6th cent), Dublinensis rescrip- 
tus (Z., of the 6th cent, containing, of 
the N. T., the Gospel of Matthew with 
many lacunae), and five cursive MSS. 
(1, 17, 118, 130, 209, of much later 
date), moreover the ancient Latin ver¬ 
sions, and most of the early fathers, 
especially the Latin ones, including 
Origen, Tertullian, and Cyprian, who 
wrote practical commentaries on the 
Lord’s Prayer, omit the doxology. 
The other uncial MSS. are here defect¬ 
ive, and cannot be quoted for or 
against. Cod. Alexandrinus (A., 5th 
cent) is. mutilated from Matt i. to 
xxv. 6 (its first leaf commencing: 
b yvp<plos), and Cod. Ephraemi Syri 
(C., 5th cent) omits Matt v. 16 to 
viL 4 (according to Tischendorfs edi¬ 
tion, which is, however, unfortunately 
not in fac-aimile). ( Its omission tfom 
the text is, moreover, much more diffi¬ 
cult to account for than its insertion 
from the ancient liturgies. But on the 
other hand, the doxology is already 
found in the venerable Peschito (of the 
second century), and the two younger 
Syriac Versions (Philoxeniana and 
Hierosolymitana), in the Sahidic or 
Thebaic 1 Egyptian Version (which 
ranks next to the Peschito on the 
score of antiquity), the JEthiopic, 
Armenian, Gothic and Gregorian Ver¬ 
sions, in the Apostolical Constitutions, 
Chrysostom, as well as in nearly all 
the five hundred or more cursive man 
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uscripta in which the sixth chapter of 
Matthew is preserved. As to internal 
reasons, it can hardly be urged that 
the doxology interrupts the context or 
the logical connection between vers. 
12 and 14 (Scholz, Meyer, Alford); 
for this argument would require us to 
cancel the whole of ver. 13 (Scrivener). 
No one can doubt the eminent pro¬ 
priety of this solemn conclusion which 
we are accustomed to regard from in¬ 
fancy as an integral part of the prayer 
of prayers, and which we would now 
never think of sacrificing to critical 
considerations in our popular Bibles 
and public and private devotions. 
Probably it was the prevailing custom 
of the Christians in'the East from the 
beginning to pray the Lord’s Prayer 
with the doxology, comp. 2 Tim. iv. 
18. Chrysostom comments on it with¬ 
out the least consciousness that its 
authenticity is doubtful. 

In the seventh chapter Cod. Sin. offers no im¬ 
portant deviations from the received text 
CilVII. 2.—Cod. Sin. sustains with the best an¬ 
cient authorities fAtrpif0^asrai f 


shall be measured, which is now adopt* 
ed by the editors <k the Greek text 
(even Stier and Theile, and Words¬ 
worth, who adhere closely to the El¬ 
zevir text), against the lect rec. am- 
fxtrprrj&^afrcu, shall be measured ogam, 
or in turn (from Luke vi. 38). 

OOD. BOV. TEXT. fTC. 

v. 4.—Aeyit (A^yeif)..Ipctr. 

v. 18 .—tiertXdare ...eiseAficrc. 

v. 14 .—©ti trrerri* 

M — »A aria .wAaTeia fj vuAtj (so B.). 

v. 21.— to ficAtyurra.. rb 0«A (so alsoB.). 

v. 24.— ofioim$ri<rercu . bfjLoidxr* airrdr. 

V. 27 .—17 A 0a*...^A Bov. 

v. 28.—rrcAcocv.. avvertKtosv 

v. 29.— yffc^LpLartis axrrssw ......ypafxfiarrstu 

* Bat it is not certain whether tri or rt was the original 
reading. Tlschendorf remarks. Proleg. xlUL ad membra- 
nam iv. exterlorem: u ort : o litters punetam (mpositvm; 
nesclo an ante O. jam B imposuerit; obelum vero solos O 
addidit.*’ "On or *vfor strait, is the reading of the 
tend. rec. and retained by Tlschendorf and Alford, hot it 
may easily have arisen from 6ri wAareto, ver. IS. Loch- 
mann, Meyer, and Scrivener prefer r l a t e * ^, how strait 
(Yalgath: quant angusta\ which has the balance of exter¬ 
nal evidence in its favor. 
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